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COMMISSION. 


VICTORIA  R. 

^lCtOt't9l>  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  ' 

Cj3  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Hugh  Seymour  Tremenheere,  Esquire,  and  Edward 
Carleton  Tufiiell,  Esquire,  Greeting. 

Wjj^tr^asi  it  has  been  represented  unto  Us,  that  it  is  expedient  that  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  several  matters  herein-after  mentioned.  ' 

^Oh)  fettJ^to  yt,  that  "We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  ability  and 
discretion,  have  nominated,  constituted,  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  Presents 
nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint,  you  the  said  Hugh  Seymour  Tremenheere  and 
Edward  Carleton  Tufnell  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Inquiry. 

SlnlJ  We  do  hereby  enjoin  you,  or  either  of  you,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
Employment  of  Children,  Young  Persons,  and  Women  in  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  to  what  extent,  and  with  what  modifications  the  principles  of  the  Factory 
Acts  can  be  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  such  Employment,  and  especially  with  a  view 
to  the  better  Education  of  such  Children. 

9[ntl  for  the  better  discovery  of  the  truth  in  the  premises,  We  do  by  these  Presents 
give  and  grant  unto  you  or  either  of  you  full  power  and  authority  to  call  before  you  or 
either  of  you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  necessary,  by  whom  you  may  be  the 
better  informed  of  the  truth  in  the  premises,  and  to  inquire  of  the  premises  and  every 
part  thereof  by  all  other  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever. 

9[n)J  Our  further  Will  and  Pleasure  is,  that  you  Our  said  Commissioners  do,  with  as 
little  delay  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  hereby  imposed 
upon  you,  certify  unto  Us,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  your  several  proceedings  in  the 
premises. 

9[ltlJ  We  do  further  will  and  command,  and  by  these  Presents  ordain,  that  this  Our 
Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you  Our  said  Conamissioners, 
or  either  of  you,  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof  and 
of  every  matter  orthing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from 
time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

9[jl&  for  your  assistance  in  the  execution  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  have  made 
choice  of  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Prideaux  Selby,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law,  to  be 
the  S  ecretary  to  this  Our  Commission,  and  to  attend  you,  whose  services  and  assistance 
We  require  you  to  use  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  Tenth  day  of  May  1867,  in  the 
Thirtieth  year  of  Our  reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 

SPENCER  H.  WALPOLE. 
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COMMISSION   ON   THE   EMPLOYMENT    OF   CHILDREN,   YOUNG 
PERSONS,  AND  WOMEN  IN  AGRICULTURE  (1867). 


FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

1.  We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Your  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the 
Employment  of  Children,  Young  Persons,  and  Women  in  Agriculture,  humbly  submit  to 
Your  Majesty  this  First  Report  of  our  Proceedings  in  execution  of  Your  Majesty's 
Commission. 

2.  In  obedience  to  the  Commission  addressed  to  us  by  Your  Majesty's  commands  on 
the  18th  June  1865, — 'in  extension  of  the  previous  Commission  of  the  18th  February 
1862  on  the  Employment  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  in  Trades  and  Manufactures 
not  then  regulated  by  Law — we  inquired  into  the  system  of  organized  agricultural  gangs, 
commonly  called  "  public  gangs,"  existing  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties.  The  evidence 
and  report  upon  that  inquiry,  laid  before  Parliament  on  the  5th  March  1867,  caused  the 
Act  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  130.  for  the  Regulation  of  Agricultural  Gangs  to  be  passed  on  the 
20th  August  1867'  The  inquiries  which  led  to  that  Act,  and  to  the  Factory  Acts  /, 
Extension  Acts  of  i86|  and  1867,  and  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act  of  1867,  (which  v 
gave  eifect  to  the  recommendations  of  our  reports,  and  placed  all  remaining  trades  and 
manufactures  under  regulation,)  caused  a  general  conviction  that  the  children,  young 
persons,  and  women  employed  in  agriculture  otherwise  than  in  "  public  gangs,"  that  is, 
either  in  "  private  gangs,"  as  in  some  counties,  or  individually  throughout  the  kingdom, 
could  not  be  permitted  to  remain  the  only  portion  of  the  labouring  community  to  whom 

the  beneficent  legislation  of  the  Factory  Acts,  or  legislation  on  a  similar  principle,  was 
not  applied,  if  it  should  be  found,  after  due  inquiries,  that  there  was  good  reason  for 
extending  such  legislation  to  them. 

3.  Accordingly  it  pleased  Your  Majesty  to  issue  to  us  Your  Majesty's  Commission, 
which  we  had  the  honour  to  receive  on  the  18th  May  1867,  enjoining  us  "  to  inquire  into 
"  and  report  on  the  employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  agriculture, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent,  and  with  what  modifications,  the  prin- 
"  ciples  of  the  Factory  Acts  can  be  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  such  employment,  and 
*'  especially  with  a  view  to  the  better  education  of  such  children." 

4.  On  the  4th  June  1867  we  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  Your  Majesty's  Secretary  Appoint- 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department   the  names  of  five  Assistant  Commissioners,  the  men*  of 
number  which  we  deemed  necessary  to  enable  the  inquiry  to  be  completed  for  England  ^ssistant 
and  Wales  within  a  period  of  two  years,  beyond  which  period  we  did  not  think  it  advisable  gioners, " 
that  the  inquiry  shodd  extend. 

5.  On  the  7th  June  we  received  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  our  nomina- 
tion of  those  gentlemen,  namely,  the  Rev.  James  Eraser,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ufton,  Berks, 
late  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  Education  Commission  and  to  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission;  Joseph  J.  Henley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Shirburn  Lodge,  Oxon;  the  Hon.  Edwin 
Berkeley  Portman,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Charles 
James  Boyle,  Esq.,  M. A.,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford ;  and  the  Hon.  Edward 
Stanhope,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  Barrister-at-Law. 

6.  In  the  course  of  January  1868  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Boyle  resigned  their  offices,  the 
former  in  consequence  of  accepting  an  appoiutment  as  Poor  Law  Inspector,  the  latter  in 
consequence  of  ill-health.  Their  resignations  were  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  on  the  same  day  the  names  of  their  successors  were 
submitted  for  approval^  namely,  Frederick  Henry  Norrban,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  of  Trinity 
College,  Camferidge,  Barrister-at-Law;  and  George  Culley,  Esq.,  B.A.,  late  of  Trinity 
College  Cambridge,  of  Fowberry  Tower,  Northumberland. 

7.  On  the  8th  February  the  Secretary  of  State  signified  his  approval  of  these  appoint- 
ments, and  within  a  few  days  those  gentlemen  proceeded  to  the  districts  assigned  to  them. 
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8.  On  the  15th  June  1868  the  Rev.  James  Fraser,  having  completed  his  report  on  the 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Gloucester,  resigned  his  office  as 
Assistant  Commissioner,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  and  on  the  same 
date  his  resignation  was  communicated  to  Your  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State.  At  the 
same  time  the  name  of  Robert  Frederick  Boyle,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford,  Barrister-at-Law,  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  approved 
of  by  him. 

9.  Our  first  duty  on  receiving  Your  Majesty's  Commission  was  to  draw  up  instructions 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  ;  to  construct  tabular  forms  to  be  filled 
up  by  employers  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  agriculture ;  to  frame  queries 
that  might  be  annexed  to  those  forms ;  and  circulars  to  employers,  magistrates,  clergymen, 
and  others,  directing  their  attention  to  the  inquiry,  explaining  its  objects,  and  inviting 
their  co-operation. 

10.  The  instructions  were  issued  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  on  the  8th  July  1867; 
and  to  the  instructions  and  to  the  tabular  forms  and  circulars  which  we  have  added  in  the 
Appendix  (P.  16 1)  we  beg  leave  to  refer,  as  exhibiting  the  view  we  take  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  conducted. 

11.  The  portion  of  the  kingdom  embraced  in  our  first  year's  inquiries  comprises  the 
eastern,  some  of  the  northern,  and  some  of  the  midland  and  southern  counties. 

12.  In  commencing  with  the  eastern  counties  we  were  influenced  by  the  fact  that  public 
attention  had  been  already  much  directed  to  those  counties  by  the  inquiry  into  the 
"  public  gangs,"  and  that  it  was  therefore  desirable  to  complete  the  inquiry  there  by 
investigating  the  question  of  the  number  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed 
in  "  private  gangs,"  which  had  been  represented  to  us  as  very  great.  It  was  said  that 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  their  employment  differed  very? little  fiora  those  of  the 
"  public  gangs,"  and  equally  called  for  regulation.  In  the  same  counties  there  were  also 
the  ordinary  number  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  individually  as  in 
other  agricultural  districts. 

13.  In  taking  next  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  where  agricultural 
wages  are  high  and  many  of  the  arrangements  of  hiring  and  payment  favourable  to  the 
labourer,  and  the  important  counties  of  York  (North  and  East  Riding),  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  Buckingham,  where  farming  is 
carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  where  the  questions  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  inquiry,  in 
their  bearing  both  upon  the  farmer  and  the  labourer,  would  be  sure  to  receive  full  investi- 
gation by  a  large  number  of  most  inteUigent  occupiers  and  owners  of  the  soil,  we  conceived 
that  we  should  best  prepare  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  those  questions  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

14.  Two  southern  counties  (Sussex  and  Gloucestershire)  comprised  in  our  investiga- 
tions of  this  year  will  afford  some  materials  in  this  Report  for  contrasting  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  south,  and  the  current  of  opinion  there  in  reference  to  the 
matters  under  consideration,  with  the  facts  and  opinions  prevalent  in  the  northern  and 
midland  counties, 

16.  The  leading  subjects  for  inquiry  under  this  Commission  are, — 

I.  Is  the  kbour  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  agriculture  anywhere 
habitually,  or  in  any  places  occasionally,  of  that  excessive  kind  which  was  found  to  exist 
in  the  factories  and  workshops  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  justified  the  legislature  in 
placing  them  under  regulation  in  respect  of  hours  of  work  and  meal  times  ? 

II.  Does  the  employment  of  females  in  agriculture  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  their 
morals,  or  on  their  proper  training  for  domestic  duties  ?  If  so,  would  it  be  possible 
having  due  regard  for  the  demands  for  labour,  and  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  to  place  any  and  what  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  females 
in  agriculture  ? 

III.  What  limitations  should  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  age  at  which  boys  or  eirls 
should  be  permitted  to  be  employed  in  farm  labour  ?  J        & 

IV.  What  amount  of  school  attendance  of  boys  and  girls  employed  in  agriculture 
would  It  be  justifiable  under  the  circumstances  to  enforce,  and  between  what  ages  ? 

16.  The  evidence  already  collected  by  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  their  respec- 
tive reports  upon  it,  will  be  found  to  have  materially  advanced  these  questions  towards 
their  solution.     But  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  them 
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would  at  present  be  manifestly  premature.     The  evidence  and  reports  will  doubtless  be  Final  repoi-t 
well  considered,  not  only  in  the  counties  to  which  they  refer,  but  in  those    to  which  wiUbepre- 
the  inquiry  has  not  yet  extended.     In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  six  months  a  sufficient  f'™*^^"^^* 
numfcer  of  counties  in  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  England  and  in  Wales  will 
probably  have  been  visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  enable  us  to  present  to 
Your  Majesty  the  evidence  they  will  collect  and  our  final  Report  in  the  course  of  the 
next  session  of  Parliament. 

17.  In  proceeding  now  to  direct  attention  to  the  principal  points  in  the  reports  of  the  Principal 
Assistant  Commissioners,  we  are  withheld  from  entering  into  any  great  detail  by  two  points  in 
considerations.     First,  we  are  apprehensive  of  weakening  the  effect  of  the  fail,  minute,  Reports  of 
and  comprehensive  statements  of  facts  embodied  in  each  report,  and  of  the  inferences  so  CommTs- 
carefuUy  drawn  by  each  Assistant  Commissioner  from  what  fell  under  his  own   obser-  siouers. 
vation.     Secondly,  the  time  will  not  have  arrived  for  contrasting  these  facts  and  opinions 

and  endeavouring  to  present  general  conclusions  upon  some  of  the  most  important  topics 
involved  in  this  inquiry  until  the  reports  and  evidence  relating  to  the  counties  which  will 
occupy  the  Assistant  Commissioners  during  the  next  six  months  are  received.  m-v      <  ' 

18.  In  Mr.  Fraser's  report,  which  is  such  an  one  as  we  anticipated  from  his  great  Repobt  on 
practical  experience  and  well-known  ability,  may  be  noticed  the  great  variety  of  circum-    f  j;f°!f"i^^^ 
stances  affecting  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  different  localities,  which  Essex  Sus- 
so  materially  increase  the  difficulty  of  applying  satisfactorily  to  their  case  and  tliat  of  sex,  and 
their  children  the  legislation  which,  in  the  case  of  factories  and  workshops,  has  been  Gloucester,* 
finally  adopted  without  hesitation.  dktrictsTn 

19.  In  one  district  wages  are  13s.  and  14s.  a  week,  and  cottage  rents  moderate  ;  in  Suffolk. 
another,  with  wages  at  13s.  a  week,  cottage  rents  are  high  and  provisions  dear  (A.  27).  ^^^}^S 
Elsewhere  wages  are  low  and  rents  high  (A.  31).     In  another  district  the  proportion  of  agricultural 
labourers  who  have  only  precarious  employment,  "  catch  work  "  men  or  "  shifty  labourers,"  labourers, 
is  unusually  large. 

20.  And  as  regards  the  employment  of  boys  at  an  early  age,  in  one  case  boys  as  Very  young 
young  as  from  7  to  10  were  sought  for  (A.  26  and  27).     In  others  they  are  not  wanted  W**  wanted 
for  constant  work  until  they  are  II  or  12 ;  in  other  cases,  such  as  where  there  is   stiff  gomldis-'" 
clay,  they  are  not  wanted  until  they  are  strong  enough  to  drive  a  plough,  at  the  age  of  tricts,  and 
12  or  13."     "  On  this  heavy  land  a  boy  under  11  or  12  would  not  have  strength  to  get  not  in  others. 
"  through  the  day"  (A.  26).     In  that  district  wages  are  13s.  a  week,  but  rents  struck 

Mr.  Eraser  as  "  ranging  high,"  and  the  poor  rates  are  high ;  and  it  is  in  this  same  district 
that  in  February  and  March  little  children  between  7  and  10  are  employed,  their  occu- 
pation being  to  follow  the  dibble  and  drop  peas  and  beans  into  the  holes. 

21.  The  chief  characteristic  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  youngest  children  Employment 
is,  as  described  by  Mr.  Eraser,  (A.  42),  that  it  is  "  precarious,  occasional,  and  fluctuating."  °f Z?"'^^'^^ 
When  a  child,  and  particularly  a  boy,  arrives  at   10  years  of  age  he  begins,  in  some  fluctuating. 
localities,  to  be  "  of  constant  use  upon  a  farm,  and  is  probably  employed  without  inter- 

"  mission  throughout  tbe  year"  {ibid.).     The  fluctuating  nature  of  his  employment  up 
to  10  years  of  age  affords  good  ground  for  the  opinion  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
it  to  insist  upon  a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance  during  the  time  which  is  not 
required  for  work.     Schoolmasters  assured  Mr.  Eraser  that,   "  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  School  at- 
"  for  boys  to  leave,  school  early  in  the  spring  and  not  return  again  till  the  late  autum.n,  tendance 
"  though  for  half  that  time  perhaps  they  have  only  been  expecting  work,  and  not  been  may  be  in- 
"  actually  employed."     A  compulsory  school  attendance  to  a  certain  extent  during  those  ^JftCTval"  of 
periods  would  be  no  hardship  to  the  parent,  and  would  secure  to  the  child  the  proper  use  demand  for 
of  time  now  wasted.     And  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  "  the  almost  unanimous  their  labour. 
"  opinion  of  the  labouring  men  "  whom  Mr.  Eraser  questioned  on  the  subject,  even  con- 
tinuous school  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  12  or  13  would  be  no  detriment  to  a  boy  with 
a  view  to  bis  future  career  as  a  farm  labourer.     Their  opinion  is  "  that  there  is  no  need 
"  for  a  boy  to  turn  his  hand  to  farm  work  till  he  is   1.2  or  13  years  of  age,  if  only  his 
"  parents  can  afford  to  keep  him  at  school  and  dispense  with  his  earnings,"  and  that  his 
remaining  at  school  up  to  that  age  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  making  "  a  thoroughly 
"  efficient  agricultural  hand."     This    opinion  is    the  more  important  as  coming  from 
labourers  in  the  southern  counties,  because  it  entirely  accords  with  the  practice  of  those 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  as  described  by  Mr.  Henley  (B.  90),  who  voluntarily 
keep  their  boys  at  school  often  even  to  the  age  of  12  or  13. 

22.  The  restrictions  as  to  the  age  and  hours  of  labour  for  children  employed  in  Eestrictions 
agriculture  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fraser  (A.   46,  47)  as  having  been  recommended  by  ^^^^^l^^^. 
practical  persons  at  several  of  the  meetings  which  he  summoned,  attended  both  by  commended. 
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labourers  and  farmers,  and  of  which  Mr.  Eraser  approves,  will  receive  further  illustration  in 
the  course  of  the  inquiry  in  other  districts.  There  is  much  in  them  to  invite  acceptance. 
They  are  "that  10  hours  labour  in  the  day  is  as  much  as  ought  to  be  required  from  any 
"  boy  under  12  years  of  age ;"  that  "  no  children  under  the  age  of  12  should  be  employed 
"  in  out-door  agricultural  work  between  the  1st  of  November  and  the  1st  of  March; 
also,— a  point  which  no  doubt  is  likely  to  be  entertained,—"  that  where  children  are 
"  employed  in  bird  scaring,  sheep  tending,  or  other  farm  work,  including  stable  work, 
"  the  same  child  should  not  be  employed  on  two  successive  Sundays,  but  only  on 
"  alternate  Sundays." 

Diversity  of       23.  In  regard  to  the  employment  of  females,  in  some  localities  they  are  not  employed 

to  rlteictin    ^^  ^^^  ^°  ^^^  ^^^^  (^-  ^4)'  ^°  another  only  scantily  (ibid.) ;  but  elsewhere  they  are  largely 

labourer  "^  employed  (A.  30),  and  yet  in  a  district  where  the  land  requires  much  cleaning,  and  women 

females.         and  children  are  much  sought  for  by  most  of  the  occupiers,  some  of  the  largest  farmers 

"  cultivate  the  land  without  employing  females  at  all,"  and  one  gentleman  who  occujjies 

2,000  acres,  moved  a  resolution  "  that  girls  under  l6  should  be  prohibited  from  working 

"  on  the  land."     It  is  noticeable  also  that  where  the  custom  of  employing  females  on  the 

land  had  dechned,— not  a  tithe  of  the  number  being  employed  that  were  so  20  years 

ago, — the  employment  of  men  and  boys  has  increased,  "  four  men,  a  big  lad,  and  a  boy 

"  of  12  or  13  "  being  now  required  to  cultivate  100  acres  (A.  26). 

24.  The  effect  of  employing  females  on  the  land  is,  Mr.  Eraser  says,  "  admitted  to  be 
"  demoralising  "  (A.  49),  but  to  forbid  their  employment  would,  at  all  events  in  the  case 
of  adult  and  married  women,  be  considered  a  hardship  and  an  unjustifiable  use  of  the 
powers  of  the  legislature.  In  somie  counties  farm  operations  could  not  be  successfully 
performed  without  them  (§  49) ;  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Eraser  heard  that  the  women 
were  found  to  be  less  and  less  disposed  to  go  out  to  work  upon  the  land ;  "  that  they 
"  refused  unsuitable  work,  and  would  stay  at  home  on  wet  days." 

25.  But  with  respect  to  young  girls,  the  bad  moral  effects  of  their  employment  in 
field  labour  are  very  generally  admitted,  and  almost  without  modification,  and  that  not 
more  distinctly  by  the  clergy  than  by  the  farmers  themselves  (A.  51),  and  it  is  notice- 
able that  in  Norfolk,  "  where  the  employment  of  girls  attains  considerably  larger  dimen- 
"  sions  than  in  any  other  of  the  three  counties  "  which  Mr.  Eraser  visited,  "  the  opinion 
"  in  favour  of  restriction  was  the  strongest,  and  the  age  to  which  most  persons  were 
"  prepared  to  recommend  that  the  restriction  should  extend  was  16"  (§  52)..  Various 
other  opinions  were  however  strongly  held.  Some  would  allow  work  up  to  13  and  prohibit 
it  afterwards;  others  would  prohibit  it  at  18  or  20.  Mr.  Eraser  is  of  opinion  that  the 
restriction  up  to  16,  if  adopted,  should  be  accompanied  with  dispensation  for  girls 
between  12  and  16  working  in  company  with  or  in  assistance  to  their  mothers  in  the  six 
summer  months  (April  to  September). 

Education  of  26.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  education  of  agricultural  children  Mr.  Eraser 
^y"^*"^™^  records  opinions  to  which  his  experience  under  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  in 
condition's  1859,  and  in  other  public  employments,  necessarily  gives  great  weight.  He  reminds  us  of 
necessary  the  fact  that  it  is  only  by  the  combined  fulfilment  of  three  conditions  that  any  great 
for-  improvement  upon  present  results  can  be  obtained.     A  sufficient  number  of  good  schools 

must  be  provided ;  regular  attendance  must  be  secured ;  the  evil  of  a  too  early  with- 
drawal from  school  must  be  prevented.  The  two  last  conditions  alone  fall  within  the 
view  of  this  Commission. 

Different  27.  It  is  a  very  hopeful  feature  in  the  present  state  of  things,  and  a  proof  that  the 

views  as  to  eflTorts  made  in  behalf  of  education  during  the  last  30  years  have  begun  to  exert  a  wide 
attendaiicJ  influence  among  the  agricultural  population,  that  Mr.  Eraser,  speaking  of  the  apathy 
and  carelessness  of  parents  in  some  parishes  in  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children, 
is  nevertheless  able  to  say,  that  "  there  is  fully  an  equal  number  of  parishes  in  which  the 
"  parents  are  most  anxious  to  get  the  best  education  for  their  children  which  is  within 
"  reach,  and  where  the  existing  freedom  produces  quite  as  happy  and  quite  as  abundant 
"  results  as  any  mode  of  compulsion  could  hope  to  do."  Sometimes  it  is  the  efforts  of 
the  clergyman  that  have  dissipated  that  apathy ;  sometimes  that  of  the  landlord,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Eraser  in  the  case  of  the  schools  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Osman  Ricardo, 
near  Ledbury,  who  "  not  being  deterred  by  difficulties  "  arising  from  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  the  example  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  has,  by  providing  really 
efficient  schools,  succeeding  in  "  filhng  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity  with  a 
"  crowd  of  eager  and  punctual  scholars,"  many  of  whom  come  from  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  "  deserting  an  inferior  school  close  to  their  own  doors  "  (A.  32).  In  other  cases 
similar  results  have  been  produced  "  where  the  awakened  public  spirit  has  been  general, 
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"  and  it  has  been  felt  that  the  degradation  of  one  class  has  been  a  reproach  and  a  peril 
"  to  all." 

28.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  probability  that  a  more  enlightened  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  of  education  will  within  any 'reasonable  time  become  general  among  the  labourers 
in  agriculture,  compulsion  in  some  form,  Mr.  Eraser  says  (A.  62),  is  thought  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  to  be  "  the  proper  corollary  of  a  prohibition  from  labour." 
Therefore  that  if,  for  example,  the  legislature  should  think  fit  to  declare  that  no  child 
should  be  employed  in  agriculture  under,  say,  10  years  of  age,  such  child  should  be 
compelled  to  attend  school  up  to  that  age.  But  this,  as  it  goes  beyond  any  principle 
hitherto  sanctioned  in  the  factory  legislation,  requires  the  fullest  discussion  and  the 
most  careful  consideration  with  respectj  to  the  state  of  the  labourers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  before  it  could  be  recommended  for  adoption.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
principle  that  there  should  be  attached  to  employment  for  wages  certain  obligations  of 
school  attendance  up  to  a  certain  age,  is  a  principle  already  adopted  by  general  consent 
in  regard  to  all  other  occupations. 

29.  But  even  were  the  latter  proposition  accepted,  as  involving  less  sacrifice  to  the  Difficulties 
parents — though  in  many  cases  less  acceptable,  as  Mr.  Fraser  shows,  to  the  farmers —  arising  from 
there  arises  at  once  "  the  formidable  difficulty"  (A.  66)  in  the  way  of  giving  it  by  legis-  P"^^'*?^  ° 
lation  the  full  effect  which  all  the  evidence  points  out  as  desirable — the  poverty  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  parents.     Mr.  Fraser  refers  to  a  statement  which  he  made  to  the  Duke 

of  Newcastle's  Commission,  and  which  he  deems  still  applicable,  viz.,  that  "  the  agricul- 
"  tural  labourer's  wages  are  never  up  to  the  mark  that  can  allow  of  his  sacrificing  the 
"  earnings  of  his  child  to  hjgher  considerations." 

30.  The  rates  of  wages  given  by  Mr.  Fraser  in  the  counties  which  he  visited  (A.  24,  Rates  of 
32,  69,  76)  "  only  profess  to  regard  the  case  of  the  best  labourers,  and  even  then  suppose  wag^  iu    ^ 
"  them  to  lose  no  time"  (§  76).     But  below  these  there  are  the  "  '  catch-work '  labourers,  ^gtricr^^'^^ 
"  or  '  shifty'  men,  whose  work  is  irregular;  the  men  with  less  natural  aptitude  for  work, 

"  and  who  can  only  do  one  thing ;  the  men  who,  from  sickness  or  weather,  lose  a  consider- 
"  able  amount  of  time  in  the  year"  (§  75)  ;  the  men  of  unsettled  habits.  Many  of  these 
may  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  have  a  family  of  young  children.  If  the  steady,  first- 
rate  labourer  in  good  employ  cannot  at  the  rate  of  wages  in  many  counties  dispense  with 
the  earnings  of  his  younger  children  without  hardship  to  himself  and  them,  what  is  the 
case  with  the  second  class  of  labourers  ?  It  is  "  to  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  mainly," 
Mr.  Fraser  says,  "  that  we  are  to  trace  that  irregular  attendance  during  the  children's 
nominal  school  life,  and  the  premature  termination  of  that  life,  which  constitute  the  two 
"  great  obstacles  to  the  education  of  the  farm  labourer"  (§  78). 

31.  After  a  very  able  review  of  all  the  systems  hitherto  embodied  in  our  legislation,  Mr.  Fraser's 
or  proposed,  for  securing  some  amount  of  school  attendance  in  conjunction  with  work  for  conclusiona. 
children  up  to  a  certain  age,  and  after  pointing  out  the  defects  in  what  has  been  adopted, 

and  the  objections  he  sees  to  what  has  been  proposed  (A.  80-97),  Mr.  Fraser  proceeds 
(§■  99)  to  state  the  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at.  He  contents  himself  "  with  asking  for 
"  a  b.w  which  shall  require  regular  uninterrupted  attendance  at  school  up  to  the  age  of 
"  10;  and  for  the  two  years  beyond  10  and  12,  while  the  child  is  at  work,  a  certain 
"  amount  of  attendance,  as  suggested  by  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  either  at 
"  day  or  night  school,  during  the  leisure  part  of  the  year."  Such  a  solution  would  doubt- 
less best  suit  the  convenience  of  the  farmer,  as  appears  abundantly  throughout  the 
evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Fraser.  But  how  far  it  could  be  entertained  consistently  with 
the  acknowledged  fact  of  the  poverty  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  parents  can  only  be 
determined  when  all  the  evidence  which  will  be  collected  by  this  Commission  will  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  country. 

32.  Mr.  Fraser's  picture  of  the  state  of  the  agricultural  cottages  in  the  counties  which  Agricultural 
he  visited  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  deep  impression  (A.  113).     He  says  of  it  that  "  it  is  a  cottages. 

"  hideous  picture,  and  the  picture  is  drawn  from  the  life"  (§  116).  "  It  is,"  he  declares, 
"  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  ill  effects  "  of  the  present  state  of  things  "  in  every  aspect, 
"  physical,  social,  economical,  moral,  intellectual"  (ibid.).  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Fraser 
fully  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  has  been  done  of  late  years,  especially  by  the 
largest  landowners,  to  remedy  the  evil  (§  137).  Unfortunately  the  complete  remedy 
does  not  rest  with  the  wealthiest  landowners.  Many^  cottages  belong  to  small  proprietors 
too  indigent  to  have  any  money  to  spare  for  their  improvement ;  some  to  absentee  and 
embarrassed  landowners ;  some  to  mortgagees  ;  a  large  proportion  to  speculative  builders, 
particularly  in  the  "  oi)en "  parishes  (§§  115,  128).  "  It  is  estimated,"  Mr.  Fraser  adds, 
"  that  the  proprietorship  of  less  than  half  the  cottages  in  Norfolk  is  in  the  owners  of  the 
"soil"(§  128). 
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33.  As  the  Artizaa  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Act  has  now  become  law,  the  time, 
happily,  cannot  be  far  distant  when  Parliament  may  be  able  to  see  its  way  to  some 
measure  of  a  similar  kind  applicable  to  agricultural  districts,  and  also  to  some  more 
effectual  inspection  for  the  prevention  of  overcrowding  than  the  present  one,  dependingas 
it  does  on  the  local  authorities  alone,  which  Mr.  Eraser  notices  as  quite  ineffective 
(A.  116). 

34.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Eraser's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  cottages, — the  best  and  fairest 
mode  of  tenure,  the  true  view  of  cottages  as  property,  the  possibility  of  making  them 
fairly  remunerative,  their  construction  and  arrangement,  and  other  points, — will  be  read 
with  the  greatest  interest. 

35.  Mr,  Eraser  also  gives  much  valuable  information  on  the  different  modes  of  hiring 
Avhich  he  found  in  his  different  districts,  the  beer-house  system,  the  harvest  homes,  the 
existence  of  "  largesse  "  in  Norfolk,  the  effects  of  the  preservation  of  game,  the  co-operative 
system,  and  other  topics.  Mr.  Eraser's  observations  on  these  and  on  all  the  other  subjects 
so  ably  dealt  with  in  his  report  will  doubtless  be  studied  by  all  persons  interested  in  the 
objects  of  this  inquiry  with  the  attention  they  eminently  deserve. 

36.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Eraser  is  able  to  state  (A.  37)  that  the  Act  passed 
last  year  for  placing  public  agricultural  gangs  under  regulation,  founded  on  our  recom- 
mendation contained  in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commission 
(1862)  is  producing  "some  good."  It  appears  that  some  of  the  worst  characters  among 
the  gangmasters  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  licence  ;  and  that  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  and  the  requirement  that  where  females  are  employed  they  should  be  superintended 
by  a  licensed  gang-mistress,  have  been  carried  into  effect.  But  it  appears  also  that  what 
Ave  stated  would  in  all  probability  occur  is  already  taking  place ;  the  "  public  "  gangs 
are  being  turned  into  "  private "  gangs.  Eor  the  regulation  of  these  some  legisla- 
tion may  possibly  be  required  similar  in  principle  to  that  for  the  public  gangs  (A,  38,  40). 

37.  Mr.  Henley's  inquiries  were  prosecuted  chiefly  in  Northumberland ;  but  he  was 
able  also  to  present  a  short  report  upon  the  county  of  Durham. 

38.  It  was  a  cause  of  much  satisfaction  to  us  that  we  were  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  Mr.  Henley  for  the  duties  of  the  Commission  in  these  two  northern  counties,  inasmuch 
as  his  experience  as  a  magistrate  and  a  poor-law  guardian,  and  also  his  practical  knowledge 
as  an  agriculturist  in  Oxfordshire,  pointed  hiqi  out  as  a  gentleman  whose  description  of 
the  state  of  things  in  the  north  would  be  received  by  landowners  and  occupiers  in  the 
South  as  those  of  one  who  was  qualified  to  look  at  them  from  a  southern  point  of  view. 

39.  We  much  regret  that  the  present  is  the  only  report  we  shall  receive  from 
Mr.  Henley,  in  consequence  of  his  having  accepted  the  offer  of  the  more  onerous 
employment  of  a  poor-law  inspector. 

40.  The  Glendale  Union  was  selected  by  Mr.  Henley  for  minute  inquiry,  as  presenting 
a  suitable  type  of  the  agricultural  system  of  the  north ;  but  the  same  system  prevails  in 
the  unions  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Belford,  and  Alnwick — in  other  words,  in  the  whole 
of  North  Northumberland.  The  peculiarities  of  this  part  of  the  county  are  that  there  are 
very  few  villages,  the  farmers  being  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  their  cottages  for  the 
labour  of  their  farms,  and  the  men  being  generally  hired  by  the  year  (B.  5)  ;  also  that 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  pay  the  labourers  mostly  in  kind.  Their  wages  are 
stated  at  15*.  to  i8s.  a  week,  including  everything  (B.  7)- 

41.  Mr.  Henley  sums  up  very  fully  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  system 
(B.  8-12),  but  decides  in  favour  of  the  advantages,  which  he  thus  describes  (B.  8)  : — 

"  The  advantages  of  this  system  are  certainty  of  payment  for  the  whole  year,  both  in  sickness  and 
health,  absence  of  temptation  to  spend  money,  and  of  any  necessity  for  overtime  or  over  exertion  at 
piece  work,  a  constant  supply  of  good  wholesome  food  at  cost  price,  including  abundance  of  meal  and 
milk  for  the  children,  besides  the  various  cakes  of  barley  and  peas,  brown  and  white  bread,  butter  cheese 
vegetables,  and  home-fed  bacon,  and  fuel  brought  to  the  door  from  the  pit's  mouth  free  of  charge." 

42.  He  adds  that  "  it  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  system,  as  well  as  to  the  credit 
"  both  of  employers  and  employed,  that  at  the  Wooler  Petty  Sessions  in  the  year  ending 
"  December  31,  1866,  not  one  conviction  of  'servants  in  husbandry  misbehaving'  is 
"  recorded." 

43.  Also,  from  his  own  observation  and  much  conversation  with  the  wives  of  the 
labourers,  he  is  "  convinced  that  those  who  are  paid  in  kind  or  '  corn  conditions '  are  the 
"  best  off;  and  though  at  times  the  want  of  ready  money  may  press,  the  children's 
"  earnings  bring  a  good  deal  into  the  family.  Children  are  paid  in  cash,  and  this  is 
"  usually  half  yearly.     Even  after  they  have  reached  the  age  of  maturity  the  whole  family 
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"  make  common  cause  with  a  common  purse.     Cows  are  also  a  great  source  of  profit " 

44.,  Labourers  hired  by  the  day  or  otherwise  than  by  the  year  receive  from  2s.  6d. 
to  3*.  a  day  (B.  14). 

45.  The  employment  of  women  in  North  Northumberland  in  farm  labour  presents  Effects  of 
some  striking  features.     The  old  "  bondage  "  system  by  which  "  the  hind  was  bound  to  employment 
"  find  the  work  of  a  suitable  woman  whenever  she  was  needed,"  receiving  her  earnings  not^inkfri- 
and  "  engaging  to  give  her  wages,  lodging,  food,  and  washing,"  is  described  as  "  gradually  ous. 

"  dying  out,"  (B.  16-20).  Where  the  woman  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  hind,  it 
was  a  profitable  arrangement,  but  where  they  had  to  hire  a  stranger  it  was  said  to  be 
otherwise.  The  name  "  bondager "  is  becoming  unpopular,  and  the  term  "  woman 
worker  "  is  being  now  substituted.  The  women  thus  employed  turn  their  hand  to  every 
description  of  work  on  the  farm,  including  the  barn  work  which  is  described  as  the 
hardest,  the  driving  of  horses,  filling  dung  carts,  and  turning  straw  heaps,  spreading  dung, 
and  forking  and  loading  hay  and  corn — work  generally  considered  in  the  south  unsuitable 
to  women,  and  condemned  by  some  persons  in  the  north  (B,  21-25).  Mr.  Henley's 
opinion  after  seeing  them  in  the  field,  and  visiting  them  in  their  cottages  is  that  it  does 
them  no  harm,  physically  or  morally  (B.  28).  It  is  almost  exclusively  performed  by  the 
unmarried  women  living  in  their  own  homes.  In  the  Glendale  Union,  out  of  373  women 
returned  in  our  circulars  of  inquiry  as  "  working  out  "  only  29  were  married.  On  this 
Mr.  Henley  remarks  that  "  throughout  North  Northumberland  the  daughters  are  content 
"  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  town  life  and  higher  wages  in  order  to  live  with  their  parents, 
"  thus  leaving  the  mother  free  to  attend  to  her  home  duties.  But  they  cannot  remain  at 
"  home,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  accept  any  description  of  work  that  is  offered  to 
"  them,  including  perhaps  that  which  has  been  censured"  (B.  29). 

46.  And  of  these  same  women  when  they  come  to  be  mothers  of  families  and  have 
a  home  of  their  own — though  often  the  very  inferior  one  in  point  of  accommodation 
of  a  Northumbrian  cottage  of  the  old  style — Mr.  Henley  draws  the  following  picture 
(§28):- 

"  There  are  many  who  hold  the  opinion  that  field  work  is  degrading,  but  I  should  be  glad  if  they 
would  visit  these  women  in  their  own  homes  after  they  become  wives  and  mothers.  They  would  be 
received  with  a  natural  courtesy  and  good  manners  which  would  astonish  them.  Let  the  visitor  ask  to 
see  the  house,  he  will  be  ''  taken  over  "  it  with  many  apologies  that  he  should  have  seen  it  not  "  redd  up." 
He  will  then  be  offered  a  chair  in  front  of  a  large  fire,  with  the  never  absent  pot  and  oven,  the  mistress, 
meanwhile,  continuing  her  unceasing  family  duties,  baking,  cooking,  cleaning,  &c.  Not  one  word  of 
complaint  will  he  hear ;  but  he  will  be  told  that  though  "  working  people "  they  are  not  poor,  and  a 
glance  at  the  substantial  furniture,  the  ample  supply  of  bacon  over  his  head,  the  variety  of  cakes  and 
bread  on  the  board,  and  the  stores  of  butter,  cheese,  and  meal  in  the  house,  will  convince  him  of  the 
fact.  When  he  inquires  about  the  children  he  will  hear  that  though  they  have  not  much  to  give  them, 
the  parents  feel  it  to  be  their  sacred  duty  to  secure  them  the  best  instruction  in  their  power,  and  '  that 
'  they  are  determined  they  shall  have.'  The  visitor  will  leave  that  cottage  with  the  conviction  that 
field  work  has  had  no  degrading  effect,  but  that  he  has  been  in  the  presence  of  a  thoughtful,  contented, 
and  unselfish  woman." 

47.  The  example  of  these  north-country  women  is  also  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  Their  work- 
the  south  in  another  important  respect,  namely,  their  dress  when  engaged  in  farm  work,  ing  dress. , 
It  is  made  of  "  strong  materials  that  defy  all  weathers,"  fitting  easily.     "  Generally  it 

'*  consists  of  a  pair  of  stout  boots,  a  very  short  thick  woollen  petticoat,  warm  stockings, 
"  a  jacket,  &c.,  over  all  a  washing  pinafore  with  sleeves  (called  a  slip)  which  preserves 
"  the«-  dress  from  the  dirt.  Their  faces  are  protected  by  a  shade  or  '  ugly  '  of  divers 
*'  colours.  Thus  equipped  they  present  a  great  contrast  to  the  draggled  appearance  of 
"  the  women  who  only  work  in  the  'fields  occasionally,  wearing  some  thin  gown,  with 
"  perhaps  the  addition  of  the  husband's  coat  and  boots.  Nor  is  the  difference  less 
"  striking  in  the  results.  The  occasional  worker  not  being  inured  to  field  labour  fre- 
"  quently  suffers  from  exposure  to  weather,  while  the  very  appearance  of  the  habitual 
"  workers  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  healthiness  of  their  mode  of  life ;  and  the  medical 
"  evidence  is  overwhelming  as  to  the' absence  of  disease,  and  of  the  usual  complaints 
"  attendant  on  debility  "  (B.  31). 

48.  Another  remarkable  peculiarity  in  this  county  is  that  the  children  seldom,  if  ever,  children 
go  to  work  before  11  or  12  years  of  age,  and  "then  merely  for  summer  work"  (B.  32).  seldom  go  to 
"  Horses  are  never  intrusted  to  the  care  of  boys  before  the  age  of  14,  consequently  till  work  before 
"  that  time  it  is  only  summer  work  for  which  they  are  required,  so  that  they  are  able  to  H^l'l^i  ^-{f 
"  continue  their  school  attendance  during  winter  "  (B.  33).  summer. 

49.  The  returns  from   South   Northumberland,  Mr.   Henley  says,   (B.  90),  do  not  in  rare  cases 

show  any  children  at  work  under   10  years  of  age.     In  North  Northumberland  10  is  children 

considered  too  young  (B.  89).     But  although  this  custom  of  the  people  in  this  county  leave  school 
■^         °  ^  -g  3  belore  10. 
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to  keep  their  children  up  to  12  and  14  at  school  until  they  are  of  proper  age  to  begin  to 
learn  farm  work  is  the  rule,  it  is  subject  to  occasional  exceptions,  with  which,  Mr.  Henley 
is  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  interfere.  "  In  rare  cases,"  he  says  {ibid.) 
"  the  eldest  child  is  sent  out  by  the  pressure  of  a  large  family  rather  earlier  than  may 
"  be  desirable  as  regards  its  education,  so  as  to  provide  schooling  by  its  earnings  for 
"  younger  ones ;  but  any  restriction  upon  this  would  only  drive  the  mother  out  to  work, 
"  while  the  eldest  child  would  be  kept  at  home  to  attend  to  the  household  duties,  and 
"  would  therefore  be  no  way  better  off  in  point  of  instruction." 

50.  South  Northumberland  presents  some  remarkable  contrasts  with  the  northern 
portion  of  the  county,  such  as  the  extensive  employment  of  married  women  in  the  farm 
labour,  "  neglecting  their  homes,  and  leaving  a  child  that  ought  to  be  at  school  to  look 
"  after  the  nouse  "  (B.  52) ;  secondly  in  the  payment  of  wages  in  money,— which  for 
hinds  may  be  fairly  stated  at  fully  U.  a  week, — instead  of  in  kind ;  thirdly,  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  dietary  of  the  country,  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Scotch, 
namely,  porridge,  crowdy  (scalded  oatmeal),  barley,  pea  flour,  bread  of  whole  meal  and  fine 
flour,  milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  home-fed  and  cured  bacon,  and  their  hot  meal  during  their 
long  mid-day  rest  of  two  hours,  for  tea,  coffee,  butcher's  meat,  and  white  bread.  It  ap-, 
pears  that  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  is  becoming  excessive,  sometimes  as  often  as  four  times 
a  day,  the  coffee  often  being  not  free  from  adulteration.  Grave  evils  are  resulting  from 
this  change  of  diet.  An  experienced  witness  believes  that  "  it  takes  three  men  now  to 
"  do  the  work  of  two  "  (B.  58).  Another  that  the  change  of  food  of  the  working  people 
is  deteriorating  their  physical  health  and  strength.  It  appears  that  this  undesirable 
change  has  arisen  since  "  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar  have  become  lower  in  price  and  more 
"  attainable  by  the  working  classes  "  (B.  59-67). 

51.  Mr.  Henley  notices  the  great  advantage  to  the  farm  labourers  of  Northumberland 
of  cheap  fuel,  by  which  they  are  not  only  better  enabled  to  provide  cooked  food,  but 
"  to  dry  their  working  clothes  at  night,  by  which  means  they  keep  off'  rheumatism  and 
"  its  attendant  evils,"  and  he  shows  that  in  the  severe  winter  of  1864  the  rise  in  the 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  northern  divisions  of  the  kingdom  was  only  4  per  cent.,  whereas 
the  general  rise  throughout  the  kingdom  was  18  per  cent.  "These  advantages,"  Mr. 
Henley  adds,  "  together  with  the  good  habits  of  the  people,  account  for  their  general 
"  well-being  and  excellent  social  state"  (B.  60,  63).  So  high,  indeed,  is  the  "  general 
"  condition  of  the  people,"  that  Mr.  Henley  sums  up  his  account  of  them  by  quoting  the 
evidence  of  a  gentleman  of  much  experience,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  United 
States,  who  states  (B.  63),  that  "  he  had  never  found  working  agricultural  labourers  so 
"  well  off  in  any  place,  including  America." 

52.  In  the  county  of  Durham  Mr.  Henley  found  "  on  the  estates  that  were  thrown 
"  into  large  occupations "  the  same  or  nearly  the  same .  organization  of  agricultural 
labour  as  in  North  Northumberland,  with  similar  results.  The  wages  are  so  high,  as 
compared  with  other  parts  of  England,  that  he  dismisses  the  idea  of  children  being  sent 
to  work  at  too  early  an  age  from  the  poverty  of  the  parents  in  those  portions  of  the 
country  where  the  farms  are  large.  But  "  in  a  great  part  of  the  county "  the  land  is 
"  broken  up  into  small  farms."  "  The  labour  upon  these  small  holdings  is  done  by  the 
"  farmer  and  his  family,  perhaps  assisted  by  one  or  more  young  people  hired  into  the 
"  house  and  living  with  the  family"  (B.  65).  This  is  the  class  of  persons  which,  Mr, 
Henley  rightly  says,  "  holds  a  position  which  bridges  over  the  distance  between  capitalists 
"  and  labourers."  They  are  described  as  "  an  honest,  industrious  race,"  but  theyi  have 
"  a  hard  struggle  to  live."  It  is  important  to  observe  the  consequence  in  reference  to 
the  education  of  their  children.  They  "  fail  to  obtain  sufficient  school  instruction,  being 
"  usually  taken  away  from  school  at  a  very  early  age,  as  their  parents  were  before  them 
"  and  they  pick  up  a  little  schooling  when  they  can"  (B.  66).  They  are  taken  from 
school  "  not  to  work  for  wages,  but  to  assist  their  parents,"  and  some  few  "  begin  work 
"  about  the  age  of  9  or  10"  for  a  limited  time  at  the  light  exceptional  work  of  assisting 
in  the  barking  season  (B.  69). 

53.  It  is  remarked  (B.  65)  that  it  was  in  the  families  of  the  small  occupiers  of  this 
class  that  the  best  farm  labourers  used  formerly  to  be  trained.  The  "  hired  boys  "  living 
with  the  farmer  were  not,  until  recent  years,  tempted  by  the  higher  wages  in  the  collieries 
iron,  or  lead  works,  or  other  manufactures  of  the  district,  but  remained  long  iu  farm 
service.  The  result  is  observed  to  be  that  "  farm  labourers  are  not  so  skilful  as  formerly, 
"  from  the  absence  of  long  training  in  farm  service,  when  they  were  taught  every  kind' 
"  of  labour  required  on  a  farm  "  (ibid). 

54.  Mr.  Henley's  careful  inquiries  as  to  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  in 
these  two  counties  appear  to  establish  the  fact  that  they  are,  as  affirmed  in  the  return 
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from  the  Hexham  Board  of  Guardians,  "  both  in  morals  and  in  domestic  duties  in  advance  in  these  two 
"  ■  of  those  of  like  standing  in  towns  "  (B.  76)-  counties  not 

55.  Mr.  Henley's  account  of  the  zeal  for  education  shown  by  the  shepherds  in  the  2eal  for 
Cheviot  Hills,  as  well  as  by  the  class  of  agricultural  labourers  generally  in  Northum-  education 
berland,  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  "  The  demand  for  education  combining  religious  among  la- 

"  training  with  sound  practical  instruction,"  says  Archdeacon  Hamilton,  "  is  universal,  boiE^ng  class 

"  and  the  supply  has  kept  pace  with  the  demand"  (B.  106).     Weather  or  distance  do  umberiand. 

not  seem  much  to  affect  the  attendance  where  the  teachers  are  good  ;  "  slight  causes  do 

'I  not  stop  them  ;"  and  the  attendance  of  children  who  come  from  the  greater  distances 

is  generally  the  best  and  most  regular  (B.  111).     Neither  does  it  appear  to  be  much 

affected  by  considerations  of  expense,  "  the  parents  considering  it  a  sacred  duty  to  let 

"  their  children  receive  all  the  instruction  they  can  "  (B.  116),  even  those  whose  earnings 

Avere  lowest  (B.  120).     In  some  cases  the  quality  of  the  teaching  is  not  such  as  to 

satisfy  the  people,  who  are  unwilling  that  the  teaching  should  be  "  below  that  of  the 

"  Scotch  schoolmasters."     In  Durham,  also,  "  among  the  working  people  and  the  small 

"  farmers  "  there  was  "  a  very  strong  feeling  against  the  system  of  instruction  pursued 

"  by  the  certificated  schoolmasters,"  which  is  that  of  class  teaching.     They  appear  to 

think  that  it  fails  in  reaching  each  individual  child,  and  they  miss  the  absence  of  the 

Scotch  practice  of  giving  school  work  to  be  taken  home  to  be  prepared  for  the  next  day 

(B.  115).     With  this  general  desire  for  sound  education  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 

should  be  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  among  the  persons  of  higher  position  best 

qualified  to  judge,  that  the  plan  which  "  is  now  carried  out  in  the  district  by  the  parents 

"  themselves  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  for  their  children  the  instruction  they  so 

"  much  value  "  (B.  97)  should  be  embodied  in  legislation,  namely,  that  from  Martinmas 

to  May  (nth  November  to  12th  May)  a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance  should  be 

made  compulsory, 

56.  Of  this  Mr.  Henley  says  (ibid.)  that — 

"  When  the  potatoes  are  housed  in  the  autumn  the  work  of  the  children  ceases  for  that  season ;  and 
fortunately  in  North  Northumberland  they  are  not  required  at  home  to  attend  on  younger  members 
of  the  family  by  the  absence  of  the  mother  at  field  work.  Therefore  during  the  winter  season  they 
can  always  attend  school,  and  they  do  so  as  much  as  is  in  their  power,  braving  all  difficulties  of  distance 
and  weather." 

57.  The  schoolmasters  of  the  district  think  that  "  in  schools  under  certificated  masters  what 

"  an  annual  attendance  of  88  instead  of  1 7Q  whole  days  in  school  should  be  accepted  as  amount  of 
"  the  condition  of  a  capitation  grant  for  boys  over  18  years  of  age  "  (B.  98).     And  as  school 
"  most  of  the  children  up  to  12  do  attend"  in  this  way,  Mr.  King,  a  clergyman  in  the  ghoTld^be^ 
district,  suggests  that  150  school  attendances,  as  a  maximum,  should  be  made  compul-  made  im- 
sory  (B.  99)«     The   Hexham  Board  of  Guardians   concur  in  this,  deeming  it "  quite  perative. 
"  practicable  to  enforce  a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  12  or 
"  13"  (B.  100). 

58.  But  even  in  this  county  Mr.  Henley  reminds  us  that  opinions  which  "look  to  Opinions 

"  the  teaching  side  of  the  question  "  "must  be  weighed  with  great  care;"  inasmuch  as  w-hichlookto 

even  here,  "  where  the  average  earnings  are  so  high,"  the  assistance  given  by  the  children  gj^g  of^the  ^ 

to  the  support  of  the  family  is  the  first  consideration,  and  the  pressure  particularly  falls  question 

on  large  families  of  young  children"  (B.  101).  must  be 

weighed 

59.  Of  the  result  of  this  training  and  of  the  social  system  generally  in  these  counties,  with  care. 
Mr.  Henley  speaks  in  cordial  terms.     "  The  Northumberland  peasants  are,"  he  says,  "  as  Result  of  the 
•'  they  were  described  by  Sir  Francis  Doyle  in  1842 — :intelligent,  courteous,  with  a  manly  training  and 
"  independence  of  demeanour :  remarkably  sober,  rarely  touching  beer  at  their  work ;"  in^hese  two^ 
"  they  bear  a  high  character  for  honesty;"  "  and  crime  of  a  serious  character  may  be  counties. 

"  said  hardly  to  exist  among  them"  (B.  138).  By  working  when  young  half  the  year 
they  are  enabled,  Mr.  King  says  (B.  143)  "  to  pay  for  their  own  education  and  assist  in 
"  their  maintenance."  Their  education  and  training  makes  them  "efficient  farm  ser- 
"  vants,"  and  "  able  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opening  which  may  offer  to  benefit  their 
"  condition,"  so  that  "  the  stewards  on  all  the  large  farms  are  almost  to  a  man  Northum- 
"  bnans  who  have  commenced  life  as  hinds  "  (B.  144). 

60.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  dwellings  of  this  exemplary  race  of  agricultural  Labourers' 
labourers  in  the  north  are  still,  in  numerous  instances,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  '^rj^'^lij'^^^  ^" 
Great  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  30  years  in  improving  them,  but  still  there  *  ®    °    " 
are,  Mr.  Henley  says,  "  probably  some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst "  cottages  in 
England  in  this  district.     The  description  given  of  the  cottages  of  the  old  type  shows 

how  great  must  have  been  the  discomfort,  and  how  many  the  sources  of  injury  to  health 
and  morals  connected  with  them  (B.  152).    But  this  blot  on  the  otherwise  remarkably 
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favourable  features  of  agricultural  life  in  these  northern  counties  is  in  course  of  ^^^^S 
removed ;  "  it  will  be  found  that  farms,  at  the  expiration  of  their  present  leases,  will  not 
"  let  without  suitable  cottage  accommodation,  which  is  as  essential  as  suitable  stabling 
"  for  the  horses  "  (B.  156).  The  farmer  must  either  pay  extra  wages  to  bribe  a  hmd 
"  to  occupy  what  is  so  miserable  for  himself  and  his  family,  or  he  must  remain  content 
"  with  second  class  labour."  It  must  also  be  said,  Mr.  Henley  adds,  "in  justificaUon 
"  of  the  landlords,"  that  "  the  work  of  improvement  is  progressing  rapidly."  The 
Dukes  of  Northumberland  have  built  and  improved  931  dwellings  for  farm  and  other 
labourers  on  their  estates  during  the  last  20  years,  and  "  attention  is  attracted  by  the 
excellence  of  the  cottages  "  on  the  large  estates  of  Earl  Grey  and  Mr.  Creswell  Creswell, 
and  on  many  other  estates,  the  list  of  which,  Mr.  Henley  says,  would  be  too  long  to 
mention.  The  ground  floor  cottages  are  the  most  popular.  A  w^tness  said,  "  how  is 
"  the  mother  to  cook  the  dinner  and  look  after  a  small  bairn  when  it  is  up  stairs  ?  She 
"  is  always  on  the  stairs."  Mr.  Hunt,  Surgeon,  Belford,  also  states  that  "  the  most 
"  suitable  construction  is  a  ground  floor,  the  mother  then  being  able  to  look  after  her 
"  children  in  time  of  sickness."  Mr.  Henley  adds  many  other  particulars  relative  to  the 
cottages  in  the  north,  both  the  old  and  the  more  recent  ones,  which  are  of  general 
interest ;  also  a  full  statement  of  the  effect  of  the  rules  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners 
in  the  case  of  cottages  built  under  their  sanction,  with  money  borrowed  under  the  powers 
of  Acts  of  Parhament  (B.  186),  with  suggestions  for  the  relaxation  of  the  terms  now 
imposed.  He  also  supplies  much  valuable  information  on  the  other  topics  to  which 
attention  is  called  in  our  circular  of  inquiries. 

61.  Mr.  Stanhope's  Report  comprises  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and 
Leicester.  These  three  counties  present  strong  contrasts  in  soil  and  cultivation.  The 
very  varied  conditions  of  agricultural  employment  consequent  upon  these  contrasts 
are  fully  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stanhope. 

62.  The  great  -v^olci  district  extends  from  Barton  on  the  Humber  to  Horncastle  and 
Spelsby.  The  northern  half  of  it  is  remarkable  for  the  very  large  size  of  the  farms, 
"  many  of  them  reaching  800  or  1,000  acres.  The  villages  are  numerous  and  not  far 
"  apart,  but  small,"  in  many  cases  only  large  enough  to  afford  cottage  accommodation 
for  the  labourers  who  are  hired  by  the  year,  "confined"  labourers  (C.  6).  These 
labourers  are  paid  "  partly  in  kind,  and  their  wages  amount  to  40/.  or  451.  a  year  " 
(C.  21).     Their  wives  are  described  as  being  too  well  off  to  work  (C.  8). 

63.  But  in  this  same  district  there  are  many  men  who  only  get  "irregular  and 
"  uncertain  work,"  '*  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,"  and  whose  wives  and  children  go 
out  in  the  "  public  "  or  private  gangs  which  do  the  light  work  of  the  district ;  "  whose 
"  children  must  work  at  the  earliest  age  they  can  "  (68)  ;  men  described  in  other  portions 
of  the  county  as  "  catch  work  "  labourers,  "  who  work  for  no  fixed  employer  all  the 
year,"  and  whose  earnings  fall  below  the  average  of  the  district  (C.  21,  22). 

64.  It  is  obviously  of  the  first  importance  that  facts  of  this  kind  should  be  kept 
prominently  in  view  in  considering  the  questions  of  the  restrictions  in  the  employment 
of  juvenile  labour,  and  the  obligation  of  school  attendance  that  could  with  propriety  be 
enforced. 

65.  The  unequal  distribution  of  labour,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  state 
of  things  just  described,  and  which  exists  not  only  in  the  wold  district  "  but  in  other 
"  parts  of  the  county,"  has  not  arisen,  Mr.  Stanhope  says,  from  the  destruction  of 
cottages  by  the  large  landowners  to  save  the  rates,  but  from  its  being  a  new  country. 
Large  tracts  of  land  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  farm-houses  and  farm  cottages 
have  been  erected,  but  cottages  in  sufficient  number  upon,  or  near  the  farms  have  not 
yet  been  supplied  (C.  9).  Some  landlords  have  done  a  great  deal  towards  remedying 
this,  and  much  progress  is  making  on  many  estates  (C.  184).  The  progress  is  also 
stimulated  by  the  farmers,  who  consider  that  it  has  become  "  a  vital  question  "  to  them. 
But  "on  some  few  of  the  large  properties "  which  Mr.  Stanhope  visited  "hardly  any 
"  improvement  has  taken  place,"  of  which  he  gives  some  striking  proofs  (C.  186-8). 
Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  more  even  distribution  of  labour  over  these 
wide  districts  must  be  a  gradual  process,  and  until  it  is  effected  many  serious  obstacles 
are  interposed  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  young,  and  the  general 
well-being  of  the  labourers  in  agriculture. 

66.  Entirely  different  from  the  circumstances  prevailing  in  the  wold  are  those  of  the 
Isle  of  Axholme  and  the  Carr  district,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  county.  Here 
the  rich  soil  is  " especially  suited  for  garden  cultivation,"  and  is  "mainly  owned  by  small 
"  freeholders  cultivating  their  own  land  with  the  help  of  their  families."    From  July  the 
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time  of  the  potato  setting,  to  that  of  the  potato  harvest  at  the  end  of  November  "almost 
all  the  female  and  juvenile  population  is  engaged  in  field  work"  (C.  16).  These 
'cottagers"  or  small  freeholders  are  also  very  numerous  in  many  parts  of  the  fens 
(C.  26»).  They  are  a  class  in  many  cases  very  little  raised  above  the  hired  labourer,  and 
more  hardly  worked  and  less  well  fed  and  housed  {ibid.).  "  They  often  live  under  a 
"  heavy  incubus  of  debt"  (C.  27).  Where  the  land  they  occupy  is  sufficient  to  employ 
fully  a  man's  labour  throughout  the  year,  or  where  if  less  (only  four  or  five  acres)  they 
will  consent  to  hire  themselves  out  when  their  own  land  does  not  require  their  labour, 
"  they  appear  to  be  prosperous  ;  but  to  the  latter  resource  they  are  unfortunately  averse,  Eflfect  of  on 
•'  and  the  consequence  is  that  their  children  are  worked  earliei-,  and  have  less  schooling  education. 
"  than  those  of  hired  labourers"  {ibid.). 

67.  The  period  of  the  year  during  which  the  demand  for  these  children's  labour  is  the  Periods  of 
greatest, — from  July  to  the  end  of  November, — is  noticeable  as  indicating  the  time  left  *^^  ^^^^ 
free  for  school  attendance.     On  the  other  hand  in  three  other  districts  of  the  same  ^ren\re 
county,  the  wold,  the  cliff,  and  the  heath,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  turnip  employed, 
cultivation,  the  winter  is  the  time  when  the  boys  from  9,  10,  and  12  years  of  age  are 
chiefly  employed  (C.  13).     This  is  also  "the  case  in  Notts.  (C.  49).     Picking  stones  is 
also  another  description  of  winter  work  (C.  14).     On  the  other  hand  weeding  and  many 
other  employments  give  occupation  to  boys  from  7  to  11  and  girls  from  7  to  13  years  of 
age"  almost  through  the  summer "  especially  in  the  fens  where  the  weeds  spring  up 
rapidly  (C.  19). 

68.  In  Nottinghamshire,  one-half  of  which,  that  not  adjoining  Lincolnshire,  "  presents  Similar 
"  many  features  of  similarity  with  the  Lincolnshire  wolds,"  troops  of  children  "  are  em-  features  in 
"  ployed  almost  all  the  summer  and  even  a  part  of  the  winter  for  stone  picking"  (C.  30),  S?'!^-    i^ 
and  in  the  other  half  of  the  county,  where  the  soils  are  heavy,  boys  are  wanted  to  lead  giiirg. 
the  horses  in  ploughing,  and  "  in  some  parishes  go  as  earl}'^  as  8  or  9,  in  others  not  till 
"  10  or  11"  (C.  31).     "  In  this  county  wages  may  be  said  to  be  15*.  a  week  throughout 
"  the  county  ;  near  the  collieries  or  the  large  towns  16*.  or  17*.  for  first-class  labour." 
In  Leicester,  the  adjoining  county,  wages  for  able-bodied  men  vary  from  lis.  to  13*.  a 
week.     Boys  from  9  to  12  years  of  age  are  taken  permanently  on  the  farm  for  ploughing 
(C.  34)  ;  and  younger  boys  are  occasionally  wanted  for  "  tending  birds."     The  low  rate 
of  wages  shows  itself  in  the  reduced  diet  of  the  Leicestershire  labourer ;  "  meat  once 
"  a  day,  and  for, the  father  only,  is  the  rule;"    whereas  in  Lincolnshire  "  the  men 
"  often  eat  meat  two  or  three  times  a  day,   and  sometimes  give  it  to  their  families  " 
(C.  35). 

69.  We  have  only  attempted  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  principal  points,  in 
their  bearing  on  future  legislation,  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Stanhope  in  the  preliminary  portion 
of  his  report.     The  succeeding  portions  of  it  enter  minutely  into  detail  on   all   the 
questions  submitted  to  him.     The  necessity  of  limiting  the  Sunday  labour  of  boys  occu-  Necessity  of 
pied  not  only  in  "  bird  scaring,"  but  in  "  tenting  "  cows,  pigs,  sheep,  or  horses,  is  clearly  limiting 
shown  by  his  remarks  in  §  45.     He  has  given  an  elaborate  description  of  the  private  Sunday 
wangs,  which  are  employed  in  one  form  or  another  throughout  Lincolnshire  and  Notts.    *  °^^' 
Mr.  Stanhope  states,  that  in  his  opinion  the  true  distinction  to  be  drawn   between  the  Private 
different  sorts  of  gangs  is  "  between  those  in  which  young  children  only  are  employed,  gangs  in- 

"  and  those  in  which  old  and  young  are  mixed"  together"  (C.  62).     Where  girls  and  creasing. 

boys  work  together  in  companies  of  moderate  size,  Mr.  Stanhope  says  that  "  very  little 

"  harm  is  represented  as  being  caused  to  their  morals  "  (C.  63).     He  looks  therefore,  not  ., 

so  much  to  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  gang  vrork,  which  is  ineffectual  at  meal  times, 

and  while  they  are  going  to  or  coming  from  their  work,  as  to  the  separation  of  the  old 

from  the  young.     "  It  is  the  elder  women  who  demoralize  them."     "  It  is  the  bigger   ' 

"  girls  that  corrupt  the  little  ones,  and  no  one  else."     "  It's  the  old  married  women  that 

"  talk  bad  and  corrupt  the  children  "  (C.  64).     Private  gangs,  as  already  mentioned  by 

Mr.  Fraser  (§  36),  and  as  we  anticipated,  have  increased  since  the  Agricultural  Gangs 

Act  came  into  operation.     Whatever  may  be  hereafter  found  practicable  in  the  way  of  Extension 

further  regulation  to  prevent  the  serious  demoralization  caused  by  the  present  system,  of  cottage 

the  best  hope  for  the  complete  amelioration  of  the  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  extension  *.''°°™^°|?*3(. 

of  cottagfe  accommodation  upon  or  near  the  farm,  and  the  consequent  substitution  of  j-e^edy! 

family  work  for  the  gang  (C.  67,  84). 

70.  Reviewing  all  the  circumstances  that  came  under  his  observation  in  these  three  Mr.  Stan- 
counties,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  boys,  Mr.  Stanhope  comes  to  the  following  l">pe's  con- 
conclusion,  which  commends  itself  to  the  most  attentive  consideration  : —     (C.  73,  74.)     riferenceto 


"  Severe 
more  women 
21157. 


restrictions  upon  boy  labour  will  also  have  the  effect  of  driving  out  into  the  fields  many  leijislation. 
tt  and  girls,  or  of  causing  the  work  which  they  now  do  to  be  neglected.    And  much  of  the 
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light  labour  now  done  by  children  is  of  a  character  which  though  essential  to  first  rate  farming,  is  not 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  the  neglect  of  it,  though  a  loss  to  the  farmer,  will  be  felt  far  more  by  the 
poor  families  whose  earnings  are  thus  impaired.  .  .  u 

"  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  case  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  rej^uiring  some  better 
school  attendance  from  boys,  there  is  no  reason,  on  the  ground  of  health,  for  fixing  any  limit  before 
which  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  different  from  that  of  the  Factory  Acts." 

71.  Mr.  Stanhope  reviews  very  carefully  the  evidence  regarding  the  age  at  which 
girls  should  be  allowed  to  work,  and  the  conclusion  he  arrives  at  is,  that  the  employment 
of  girls  from  8  to  12  or  13  is  the  most  free  from  objection,  if  properly  regulated.  lu 
many  districts  females  above  that  age  are  but  little  employed,  in  others  not  at  all ; 
everywhere  it  appears  that  there  is  a  growing  disinclination  to  field  work  among  the 
women  themselves  (C.  75-84).  Looking  therefore  to  the  spread  of  that  disinclination, 
one  witness  remarks  (Evid.  206),  that  "  any  restriction  had  better  be  left  to  personal 
"  feeling."  Let  field  work  for  girls  be  considered  "  a  last  and  loathed  resource.  Let 
"  everything  from  the  gentleman's  situation,  and  the  shopman's  down  to  the  lowest  farm 
"  service,  come  to  be  preferred  to  the  field."  Such  is  the  general  opinion  of  field  work 
in  the  south.  It  has  been  shown  in  Mr.  Henley's  report,  that  as  conducted  in  Northum- 
berland it  is  not  found  to  injure  the  women  as  wives  or  mothers. 

72.  With  regard  to  the  distances  to  which  children  have  in  some  districts  to  go  to 
their  work  (C.  95-100),  which  are  sometimes  very  great,  Mr.  Stanhope  thinks  that 
although  cases  of  injury  to  the  children  from  that  source  "  appear  to  be  rare,"  and  that 
they  become  labourers  who  can  compare  in  strength  and  working  ability  with  any  in 
England  (C.  101,  102),  "  if  any  regulations  should  be  thought  advisable,  some  simple 
"  rule  forbidding  all  children  from  being  taken  to  work  on  foot  beyond  a  distance  of  two 
"  miles  would  appear  to  be  the  readiest  mode  of  effecting  the  object  with  least  inter- 
"  ference  with  the  labour  of  the  children"  (C.  102).  Other  persons,  however,  think 
that  more  stringent  regulations  are  necessary  (C.  103).  The  employment  of  women 
upon  thrashing  machines  is  also  strongly  condemned  (C.  104-108).  The  employment  of 
very  young  boys  (of  8  years  old  or  even  less)  in  leading  horses  in  carts  is  noticed.  In 
Leicestershire  Mr.  Stanhope  found  "many  boys  of  10  regularly  driving  horses,  and 
"  employed  all  the  year  round  in  this  way  "  (C,  109).  But  nevertheless  inquiries  led 
him  to  believe  that  accidents  from  this  cause  are  not  more  common  to  boys  of  9  or  10 
than  to  boys  of  14  to  15,  that  when  they  do  occur  it  is  more  frequently  from  riding  on 
the  shafts  or  from  carelessness  than  from  any  other  cause,  and  that  boys  who  begin  early 
to  go  among  horses  get  accustomed  to  their  ways,  and  when  under  the  eye  of  any  one  who 
can  prevent  careless  habits  are  little  exposed  to  danger ;  and  he  instances  the  diflSculty 
of  enforcing  any  restrictions  on  this  point  "  unless  they  fall  in  to  a  certain  extent  with 
"  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,"  by  referring  to  the  Act  3  Geo.  4.  c.  126.,  by  §  131 
of  which  no  boy  under  13  is  allowed  to  drive  a  cart  on  the  turnpike  road,  an  Act  which 
in  his  district  "is  absolutely  ignored." 

73.  The  question  of  education  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Stanhope  very  elaborately  in 
§§  1 14  to  182  of  his  Report.  Among  the  many  valuable  facts  there  brought  forward,  it 
is  of  much  interest  to  notice  that  in  these  three  counties  ''  the  demand  for  education 
"  among  the  labouring  classes  is  very  active"  (C.  118),  and  the  supply  of  schools — a 
large  proportion  of  them  good  ones — so  satisfactory,  that  in  Lincolnshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire the  number  of  parishes  in  which  there  is  no  school  available  within  a  reasonable 
distance  is  certainly  small  (ibid.).  This  is  attributed  almost  exclusively  to  "  self-sacrifice 
"  of  the  clergy"  (C.  116);  and  where  their  exertions  have  not  been  able  to  reach, 
private  schools,  which  when  good  are  much  valued  by  the  parents,  are  serving  a  very 
useful  purpose,  especially  where  "  the  growing  tendency  to  place  the  labourer  nearer  his 
"  work  "  has  increased  the  difiiculty  of  providing  schools  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
his  home  (C.  122,  123).  Yet  with  this  unusually  good  supply  of  schools,  and  in  counties 
where  the  rates  of  wages  are  high,  and  the  condition  of  the  peasant  good,  and  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining  schools  consequently  "  less  than  ordinary  "  (C.  1 19), 
such  is  the  demand  for  juvenile  labour  at  field  work  that  the  "school  results"  are 
extremely  unsatisfactory. 

«  The  greater  cultivation  of  root  crops,"  Mr,  Stanhope  says  (C.  139),  "and  the  large  amount  of  land 
recently  brought  into  cultivation,  the  very  slight  increase  of  population  to  meet  those  demands,  and  the 
increasing  unwillingness  of  married  women  to  go  out  to  field  labour  has  given  rise  to  a  much  larger 
employment  of  children  than  formerly  in  Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire.  They  are  employed  in 
occasional  jobs  and  are  taken  into  regular  sevice  at  a  younger  age." 

74.  Two  results  follow;  first,  the  attendance  becomes  irregular  at  an  earlier  age, 
"  even  infant  schools  are  aficcted  by  the  demand  for  field  work."  In  one  parish  the 
children  going  to  such  work  included  12  boys  and  five  girls  of  8  and  under ;  one 
girl  was  6  only  (Evid.   83).     In  one  village  on  the  wolds  "some  few  have  gone  as 
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"  early  as  6,  but  8  is  about  the  usual  age."  At  Croyland  "in  the  summer  only 
"  infants  attend  "  (Evid.  233).  At  Dorrington  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  six  boys  and 
two^girls  under  7  were  taken  from  school  to  work  (Evid.  110).     (C.  140). 

75.  The  second  result  is  that  "the  age  at  which  children  finally  leave  school  is 
"  gradually  dropping." 

76.  "  Twenty  years  ago,"  said  one  witness,  "  we  kept  them  till  12  or  13,  but  now  it 
"  is  rare  to  keep  them  till  10  "  (Evid.  189).  "  The  girls  used  to  be  older  and  bigger 
"  than  the  boys;  now  they  are  about  as  young  and  fewer  in  number"  (Evid.  231). 
Out  of  the  17  last  children  mentioned  in  the  Kirton  register  as  having  finally  left  school, 
eight  were  9  years  of  age  (Evid.  66).  At  Morton  "we  cannot  depend  on  their 
"staying  at  school  till  after  9"  (Evid  254).  At  Worksop  (Notts.),  "a  great  many 
"boys  leave  altogether  at  8  years  old.  At  that  age  they  will  have  got  to  read  a  chapter 
"  in  the  Testament,  they  can  write  a  little  on  a  slate  and  some  of  them  on  paper  " 
(C.  141). 

77.  Thus  the  number  of  boys  on  the  books  of  any  school  at  10  years  of  age  being 
small,  "  the  proportion  of  those  who  attend  with  any  regularity  falls  in  many  cases  to 
"  nothing,"  especially  in  the  case  of  children  of  agricultural  labourers  (C.  142).  The 
same  facts  exist  in  Leicestershire  with  the  addition  that  "  the  schools  are  inferior,"  and 
"  the  Government  schools  not  being  so  much  within  reach,"  even  fewer  children  remain 
at  school  after  10  (C.  143,  147). 

78.  The  effect  of  all  this  is  that  the  evidence  exhibits  a  lamentable  picture  of  the 
existing  state  of  education  among  the  rising  generation  in  these  counties.  The  little 
knowledge  the  children  have  gained  at  school  is  quickly  lost.  One  witness  states,  that 
"  taking  the  lowest  standard  of  a  sufficient  education  for  an  agricultural  labourer,  he 
"  believes  that  more  than  one-half  the  population  is  growing  up  without  it."  A  large 
proportion  of  youths  examined  by  other  witnesses  were  found  either  not  to  be  able  to 
read  or  write  at  all,  or  not  to  any  practical  purpose  ;  and  Mr.  Stanhope  gives  this 
summary  of  the  results  of  his  own  examination  of  children  whom  he  found  at  work  : — 

"  Out  of  180  children  in  Lincolnshire  over  10,  and  actually  engaged  in  field  work  on  the  day  that  I 
examined  them,  42  could  not  read  or  write,  36  could  read  only,  60  could  read  and  write  a  little,  while 
only  42  had  received  a  really  satisfactory  education  in  these  respects,  hut  no  less  than  31  out  of  the  42 
who  were  uneducated  came  from  towns  or  large  open  villages.  On  one  farm  between  Retford  and 
Worksop,  out  of  15  lads  between  12  and  16,  four  could  neither  read  nor  write  (three  of  them  coming 
from  large  towns)  and  two  could  read  only,  five  were  well  educated.  One  employer  at  Deeping  St. 
James,  says, — '  I  have  10  boys  only;  of  these  four  cannot  read  or  write.  I  asked  tiiem  to-day,  and  I 
'  was  much  surprised,  because  I  know  two  of  those  who  could  not  read  to  have  been  at  school  a 
'  great  deal' "(C.  146). 

79.  The  parents,  though  for  the  most  part  "professing  to  see  the  advantages  of 
"  education  "  and  supporting  private-adventure  schools  where  there  are  no  others,  and 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunities  afforded,  have  nevertheless  set  before 
themselves  a  very  low  standard  of  education  for  their  children,  not  much  regarding  the 
moral  duty  of  providing  them  with  a  good  one,  and  taking  their  children  away  from 
school  the  moment  their  services  become  valuable  to  them  (C.  151).  The  children 
also  seem  to  get  beyond  the  control  of  their  parents  as  soon  as  they  earn  enough  to 
support  themselves  (C.  152). 

80.  Mr.  Stanhope  reviews  with  great  care  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  Keview  of 
improving  this  state  of  things,  especially  the  half-time  system  carried  into  effect  by  Mr.  suggested 
Paget  at  Ruddington  (C,   157),   and  the  "somewhat  more  elastic  schemes  suggested  ^^^^  ^' 
"  by  Mr.  Lakin  and  by  Mr.  Willes  (C.  169,  170);  as  also  the  plan  most  approved  of 

"  by  the  farmers,  which  would  set  boys  free  for  farm  work  at  10  if  not  at  9  years  of  age  " 
(C."  173),  compelling  them  to  a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance  before  that  age; 
a  plan  above  noticed  as  the  wish  of  the  farmers  in  the  counties  reported  on  by  Mr. 
Eraser. 

81.  Mr.    Stanhope  inclines  to   requiring   a   certain  amount  of  school  attendance  in  Eemediesto 
every  youth  up  to  12  or  13,  as  more  likely  to  produce  enduring  results  (C.  174),  and  which  Mr. 
thinks  it  would  be  effected  without  loss  to  the  farmers  who  might  return   to  the  old  opfnion^^^ 
hiring  system,  and  take  lads  rather  older  into  their  houses  (ibid.).     He  also  points  out  inclines. 
that  in  one  district  exclusion  from  field  work  would  be  attended  with  great  hardship  to 
individuals  and  disadvantage  to  the  public  (C.  175).     He  shows  also  by  accurate  calcu- 
lation that,  "  speaking  generally,"  in  the  districts  "  where  young  children  are  much  in 

"  request  for  agricultural  labour,"  there  were  95  school  days  when  they  were  absolutely 
unemployed,  "  so  that  to  require  100  days  school  attendance  in  each  year  from  8  to  13 
"  would  have  been  to  deprive  the  families  of  very  little  money,  and  hardly  to  interfere 
"  for  a  single  day  with  the  requirements  of  the  farmer.     The  best  proof  of  this  is  that 
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"  many  parents  in  Lincolnshire  voluntarily  adopt  this  system,  and  the  acquirements  of 
"  their  children,  so  far  as  I  could  test  them  by  personal  examination,  appeared  to  me  little 
"  inferior  to  those  of  the  more  regular  attendants  of  the  labouring  class.  Some  boys  under 
"13  are  no  doubt  employed  all  the  year  in  these  districts,  but  in  order  that  a  farmer 
"  may  be  sure  of  such  labour  at  certain  seasons,  he  will  often  employ  at  other  times 
"  when  not  absolutely  necessary  to  him  "  (C.  176). 

82.  Mr.  Stanhope  is  of  opinion  that  restrictions  "  if  carried  so  far  as  to  exclude  the 
"  children  from  labour  altogether  "  up  to  a  certain  age,  would  "  be  very  widely  felt," 
and  seriously  aflFect  the  resources  of  poor  families.  But  "if  half  a  year's  work  at  any 
"  rate  is  still  left  open,  it  would  not  be  a  very  serious  loss."  The  age  at  which  the 
restriction  should  begin  he  thinks,  for  the  reason  he  assigns  (C.  180)  should  be  that  of 
the  Factory  Acts,  namely  8  years,  and  he  is  disposed  to  think  that  12  is  the  age  at  which 
it  should  cease.     He  says, — 

"  A  very  serious  questlcj,  however,  to  both  employers  and  employed  is  the  age  at  which  any  re- 
strictions should  cease.  The  age  of  12  recommended  itself  on  many  grounds.  Throughout  these 
counties  boys  can  get  employment  almost  all  the  year  at  that  age,  and  in  most  cases,  not  before  that 
age;  and  in  the  event  of  restrictions  upon  the  labour  of  young  boys  would  be  sure  of  getting  it.  It  is 
the  age  at  which  boys  usually  begin  to  learn  how  to  drive  a  plough,  and  other  more  skilled  work.  In 
Leicestershire  some  begin  this  sooner,  but  in  a  Table  which  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  (Evid.  328) 
two-thirds  of  all  the  boys  under  14  employed  were  over  12  "  (C.  179). 

83.  Two  other  suggestions  are  also  submitted  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  under  this  head,  for 
consideration  ;  one  that  better  support  should  be  given  to  infant  schools,  the  other  that 
Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  required  to  do  what  they  are  now  empowered  by  law  to 
do,  namely,  "  to  send  the  children  of  the  poor  receiving  out-door  relief  to  school.  The 
"  young  children  of  such  families  are  often  forced  out  to  work  on  every  day  that  they 
"  can  get  it,  and  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  their  education  "  (C.  182). 

Mh.  Pobt-  84.  Mr.  Portman's  report  deals  with  Cambridgeshire  and  Yorkshire.     The  favourable 

c^c^^^d^e-  i°fl"6nce  of  a  prevailing  and  uniform  high  rate  of  earnings  upon  the  disposition  o1  the 
shire  and  the  parents  to  give  their  children  the  benefit  of  education  is  strongly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Port- 
YorLbfre"^^  °^  °^^*^  ^^  '^^  portions  of  his  report  relating  to  Yorkshire. 

Favourable  85.  In  all  the  principal  agricultural  districts  in  that  county  the  average  rate  of  wages 

hfh*e^n  s     ^^  ^^*'  ^  Week,  or  more  frequently  2*.  'od.  a  day  for  a  man,  \s.  a  day  for  a  woman,  and 

on  education      lOrf.  or  I*,  for  a  child  (D.  13).     In  addition  to  this  there  is  the   "harvest  pay"   and 

in  Yorkshire,     extra  earnings  at  piece  work  in  draining,  banking,  singling  turnips,  flax  pulling,  pea 

picking,  &c.     The  custom  of  hiring  farm  servants  by  the  year,  and  boarding  them  is 

also  very  general ;  a  foreman  obtaining  30/.  a  year  and  board  ;  a  waggoner,  16^.  to  20/. 

a  year  and  board,  and  plough  lads,  10/.  to  14/.  a  year  and  board  (D.  14). 

86.  As  the  gang  system  does  not  here  interpose  to  force  the  children  into  premature 
employment,  the  parents  are  described  as  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  proper 
feelings  in  encouraging  the  education  of  their  children.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Waghen,  in 
the  East  Riding,  says  (D.  49)  that  he  has  "great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  feeling 
"  of  parents  generally  is  that  parental  duty  is  not  fulfilled  if  their  children  have  no 
"  education ;  this  feeling  appears  to  grow  with  those  parents  who  have  not  had  that 
"  advantage,  and  in  this  part  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  the  children  generally 
"  attend  a  day  school  about  nine  months  in  the  year." 

87.  Again  Mr.  Angas,  on  behalf  of  the  agriculturalists  of  Holderness,  says  that 
(D.  50):— 

"  With  a  view  to  guard  against  the  possible  contingency  of  such  evils  arising  in  this  district  as  exist 
in  the  gang  counties,  they  would  be  quite  willing  to  agree  to  a  minimum  standard  of  age  in  respect  to 
children  as  field  hands,  but  at  the  same  time  would  feel  strongly  opposed  to  any  coercive  means  being 
put  in  operation,  believing  not  only  that  the  feelings  of  parents  would  revolt  from  what  they  would 
certainly  consider  as  an  arbitrary  law,  but  that,  left  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  and  free 
will,  with  the  example  of  those  a  little  higher  in  the  social  scale,  the  education  of  our  young  rural 
population  would  certainly  and  steadily  progress." 

88.  Consequently,  as  regards  the  state  of  education  throughout  Yorkshire,  while  it 
appears  that  in  the  East  Riding  "  the  children  generally  attend  a  day  school  about  nine 
"  months  in  the  year,"  in  the  portions  of  the  West  and  North  Riding  visited  by  Mr. 
Portman,  "there  appeared  to  be  no  dearth  of  available  schools,  and  the  state  of 
"  education  is  probably  better  than  in  many  parts  of  England"  (D.  52). 

Cambridge-        89.  The  contrast  between  Yorkshire  and  Cambridgeshire  in  these  respects  is  remark- 
shire,  able.     In  the  southern  portions  of  the  latter  county  wages  are  in  one  district  10*.  a  week 
BadeflFect  of  \^  another  ll.y. ;  women's  wages  average  \^d.  a  day;  children's  from  4rf.  to  ^d.  (D.  12)! 
l^d^oHow™    -^^  '^^  northern  part  of  the  county  "  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  day  labourer"  are  12*! 
wages  on        and  13*.  a  week ;  in  one  instance  at  Parsondown  they  were  "  said  to  be  15*.  a  week," 
education. 
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90.  In  Cambridgeshire  '^  the  private  gangs  may  be  said  to  be  universally  employed 
"  on  the  light  lands"  (D.  18).  In  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  county 
"  the  public  gang  system  is  in  thorough  operation  "  (D.  24). 

91.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that  throughout  the  county,  both  where  wages  are  low 
and  where  they  are  high,  education,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Portman  did  not  find  "  any 
"  want  of  accessible  schools"  (D.  48),  is  in  an  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  state.  Mr. 
Portman  thus  describes  it  (D.  46)  : — 

"  In  Cambridgeshire  the  state  of  education  among  the  labouring  class  is  in  many  instances  lament- 
ably deficient;  the  old  and  middle  aged  cannot,  with  rare  exceptions,  either  read  or  write,  and  conse- 
quently they  place  no  value  on  learning,  but  think  it  far  more  important  that  a  child  should  go  out 
as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  earn  its  daily  bread.  In  many  parishes  it  is  stated  that  it  is  very  rare  that  a 
couple  when  t;hey  come  to  be  married  can  sign  the  register.  The  practical  working  of  the  system  of 
field  labour  with  regard  to  education  is  that  now  as  a  rule  boys  leave  day  school  entirely  at  9  years 
of  age,  never  to  return.  Those  who  leave  school  at  7  or  8  years  of  age  generally  go  to  field  labour 
for  weeding  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  and  return  lor  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
harvest  holidays,  they  are  then  absent  from  school  until  November,  when  field  work  for  children 
ceases.  The  Sunday  school  is  usually  well  attended,  but  the  benefit  of  religious  instruction  on  that 
day  is  much  decreased  by  the  inability  of  the  children,  who  only  attend  once  a  week,  to  follow  the 
reading  of  the  teacher,  and  that  is  the  only  education  which,  often  from  the  age  of  8  years,  children  are 
able  to  get." 

92.  It  is  manifest  that  in  those  portions  of  the  county  where  wages  are  high,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  parents  might,  with  the  exercise  of  a  due  amount  of  self-denial, 
forego  the  earnings  of  their  younger  children,  the  public  gang  system  draws  them  away 
prematurely  to  field  labour  ;  while  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  where  wages  are 
low,  the  necessities  of  the  parents  and  the  prevalence  of  private  gangs  on  the  light 
soils  operate  in  the  same  direction. 

93.  Mr.  Portman  presents  this  point  as  follows  : — 

"  Under  this  head  of  the  general  employment  of  children  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  the 
children's  earnings  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family  must  be  considered.  Where  wages  are  low  it  is 
no  doubt  of  very  great  importance  to  the  mother  that  every  sixpence  that  can  be  earned  should  be 
obtained.  During  the  past  winter,  when  flour  was  at  a  high  price  and  where  the  wages  had  not  risen 
in  proportion,  I  found  that  out  of  12s.  a  week  (the  husband's  earnings)  the  outgoing  for  flour  alone  for 
the  support  of  the  family  of  six  children  was  10s.  6d.  per  week  (see  No.  28) ;  the  woman  said  she  could 
not  live  without  the  children's  earnings.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  that  statement  where  wages  are 
low,  but  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  average  rate  of  wages  may  be  said  to  be  above  14s.  a  week,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  there  is  this  necessity  for  sending  the  children  into  the  fields  at  a  tender 
age  "  (D.  36). 

94.  The  foregoing  was  written  when  flour  was  very  high,  but  the  case  is  not  much 
altered  when  the  price  is  lower,  if  the  average  rate  of  wages  is  low.  The  ordinary  state  of 
things  in  such  cases  appear  to  be  represented  by  Mr.  Portman  in  the  succeeding  paragraph, 
in  which  he  states  that  "  at  present  parents  solicit  employers  to  take  children  into  service 
"  when  so  young  as  to  be  worthless,  and  until  wages  are  raised  it  appears  probable  that 
"  they  will  continue  to  do  so  "  (D.  37). 

95.  But  this  account  of  the  state  of  things  as  regards  education  in  the  principal  por- 
tions of  these  two  counties,  where  farming  is  carried  on  more  or  less  on  a  large  scale, 
does  not  exhaust  the  view  that  these  two  counties  present.     In  parts  of  Cambridgeshire, 

and  in  the  dales  near  the  moors,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  North  and  West  Ridings  of  Where  hold- 
Yorkshire,  there  exists  a  class  of  smaller  occupiers   "holding  four,  five,  or  ten  acres  of  g^alf'^the 
"  land  which  they  cultivate  by  themselves  and  their  children,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  employ  loss  of  the 
"  a  labourer."  children's 

"  To  these  men  the  loss  of  their  children's  aid  would  be  fatal,  they  are  too  poor  to  hire  labour,  and  earnings 
the  assistance  rendered  by  a  child  of  8  or  9  years  old  is  of  great  value.     I  think  that  as  a  rule  these  wouid  be 
men  are  desirous  of  giving  their  children  as  much  education  as  they  can,  and  I  may  instance  the  case  ^^"^^^^  7  ^ 
of  "  Chop  Grate  "  school,  in  Bilsdale,  North  Riding,  to  which  children  come  two  miles  and  a  half  and 
three  miles  up  and  down  the  dale  over  a  bad  road,  and  where  the  master  said,  '  He  had  had  from  40 
'  to  50  children  at  the  school  in  winter  when  the  snow  was  lying  deep  on  the  ground '  "  (D.  39). 

96.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  even  this  class  of  small  occupiers  is  desirous  of  doing 
their  best  for  the  education  of  their  children.  And  of  the  better  class  of  labourers  in 
botl;  these  counties  Mr.  Portman  is  able  to  say  (D.  38)  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
"  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  evils  resulting  to  their  children  from  the  loss  of  schooling 
"  consequent  on  field  work  at  so  early  an  age,  and  will  gladly  forego,  if  possible,  the 

"  weekly  earnings  derived  from  their  labour."     There  is  at  the  same  time  "  a  very  large  Many 
"  class  of  people  who  are  entirely  indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  education,  and  would  parents  in- 
"  sooner  receive  the  money  and  totally  disregard  the  future  prospects  of  their  children  "  different  to 
{ibid.).     Persons  of  this  class  are,  "in  too  many  instances  "  found  even  in   Yorkshire,  dren'sVliica- 
where,  in  any  part  of  it,  "  povei:ty  can  hardly  be  pleaded  "  in  excuse  (D.  59).     There  is,  tion,  even  in 
Mr.  Portman  states,  a  decided  indisposition  on  -the  part  of  some  of  the  parents  to  forego  Yorkshire. 
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the  weekly  sum  that  is  added  to  the  family  earniiigs  by  the  child's  labour.  "  In  too 
"  many  instances  there  is,  I  fear,  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  employer  and  the 
"  labourer  that,  in  consideration  of  yearly  and  permanent  employment  for  the  father  6f 
"  the  family,  the  labour  of  the  wife  and  children  shall  be  placed  at  the  employer's 
*'  disposal  if  required  at  any  particular  season  "  {ibid.). 

97.  Mr.  Portman  fully  represents  the  different  views  which  he  found  prevalent  in  these 
two  counties  as  to  the  means  of  meeting  by  legislation  these  various  circumstances,  and 
the  many  other  points  which  the  problem  involves. 

98.  In  Camlsridgeshire  the  children  go  out  to  work  as  young  as  6  years  old,  many 
at  7  and  8  (D.  18).  Even  in  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  T.  Hedley  stated  in  1861  that  the 
children  "  begin  to  leave  school  about  9 ; "  and  Mr.  Watkins  informed  the  Education 
Commissioners  at  the  same  date  that  74  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  schools  of 
Yorkshire  were  under  10  years  of  age  (D.  67  and  58).  This  state  of  things  still  continues 
in  some  parts  of  that  county  (D.  59).  And  Mr.  Portman  says,  as  regards  Cambridgeshire 
(D.  46)  that  "  the  practical  working  of  the  system  of  field  labour  with  "  regard  to  edupa- 
"  tion  is  that  now,  as  a  rule,  boys  leave  day  school  at  9  years  of  age  never  to  return." 

99.  Can  the  duration  of  the  school  life  of  these  children  be  prolonged  ?  Can  they,  as 
many  persons  desire,  be  excluded  from  work  up  to  the  age  of  10  years  ?  As  far  as  the 
interests  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  employers  in  Yorkshire  are  concerned  they  could  bei. 
"  Many  parts  of  Yorkshire  would  not  be  affected  at  all  by  a  restriction  to  10  years  " 
(D.  40).  But  even  in  Yorkshire  such  a  rule  must  be  subjected  to  important  qualifica- 
tions. It  could  not,  Mr.  Portman  thinks,  be  applied  to  the  small  occupiers  in  the  Dales, 
and  elsewhere  it  would  be  necessary  to  relax  it  at  certain  seasons  (D.  39,  41).  The 
general  question  also  presents  itself  in  a  different  aspect  from  the  labourer's  point  of  view, 
where  men's  wages  are  on  a  low  average,  and  children  can  add  to  the  family  earnings 
2*.  and  3*.  a  week,  as  in  the  southern  parts  of  Cambridgeshire  (D.  12). 

100.  But  even  were  children  to  be  excluded  from  farm  work  until  the  age  of  10,  as  so 
many  employers,  not  only  in  these,  but  in  other  counties  hitherto  reported  on  by  our 
Assistant  Commissioners  would  not  object  to,  and  indeed  would  prefer,  because  it  would 
create  no  interference  vt'ith  their  demands  upon  juvenile  labour,  how  is  security  to  be 
taken  that  the  years  previous  to  the  age  of  1 0  will  be  given,  to  a  satisfactory  extent,  to 
school  instruction? 

The  difficulties  are  well  stated  by  Mr.  Portman  in  the  following  paragraphs  : — 
"  I  have  frequently  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  private  individuals,  as  well  as  for  discussion 
at  public  meetings,  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  requiring  the  production  of ,  a  certificate  of  a 
given  amount  of  school  attendance  during  the  years  previous  to  hiring,  and  on  many,  I  may  say  most, 
occasions  the  scheme  appeared  to  be  acceptable,  but  the  details  appear  more  difficult  of  arrangement. 
On  whom,  whether  employer  or  parent,  the  penalty  for  noncompliance  should  be  placed  ?  What 
would  be  the  best  means  of  enforcing  such  a  system  when  you  find  so  utter  a  disregard  of  character,  as 
compared  with  physical  strength,  as  now  exists  among  the  employers  ?  1  fear  it  would  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  enforce  the  school  certificate  without  a  very  well  organized  system  of  registering  and '  local 
inspectors  "  (D.  43). 

"  What  would  be  the  efi'ect  of  the  requirement  of  such  certificate  on  the  labourer  himself?  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  it  would  be  a  spur  and  an  inducement  to  the  parents  to  take  more  heed  of  the 
education  of  their  children,  but  by  many  other  others  that  nothing  short  of  compulsion  will  secure  the 
desired  amount  of  school  attendance  for  the  young  "  (D.  45). 

101.  It  is  evident  that  a  compulsory  school  attendance  "  during  the  year  previous  to 
"  hiring,"  although  it  has  recommended  itself  to  so  many  earnest  persons  who  have 
considered  the  subject,  is  a  matter  not  only  involving  the  difficulties  above  pointed  out, 
but,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Portman,  would  require  for  its  successful  adoption  "  a  very 
"  well  organized  system  of  registering  and  local  inspectors"  (D.  44). 

102.  Mr.  Portman  notices  (ss.  62-87)  the  various  modes  suggested  in  his  district  for 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  he  concludes  that  "  the  evidence  fairly  justifies  " 
him  in  saying  that  a  plan  "  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Printworks  Act,  modified  and 
"  made  '  elastic '  enough  to  meet  the  necessities  and  vicissitudes  of  agricultural  opera- 
"  tions,  would  be  found  most  practicable  and  most  acceptable  to  the  employer  and 
"  employed"  (D.  78).     He  states:— 

"  The  most  feasible  plan  for  obtaining  continuous  education  appears  to  be  to  fix  an  age  below  which 
no  child  shall  go  to  work  for  hire,  vnth  or  without  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  to  require  a  certain 
amount  of  school  attendance  from  that  age  to  13  or  14  years  of  age,  and  perhaps,  in  addition,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  certificate  of  such  school  attendance  before  hiring.  Very  few  objections  will  be  found  to 
this  plan,  with  the  exception  of  the  certificate;  but  I  think  that  when  a  good  system  of  registering, 
which  might  be  combined  with  a  register  for  farm  servants,  is  once  established,  the  supposed  difficulties 
and  inconveniences  will  soon  vanish  "  (D.  77). 
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103.  Mr.  Porttnan  directs  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Miss  Simpson,  of  Baynton,  Continuity 
"  whose  experience  among  farm  lads  and  the  children  of  the  agricultural  class  is  as  of  attend- 
"  extensive  as  that  of  any  one  in  Yorkshire,"  and  who  points  to  the  defect  of  the  Print-  ^^^^^\^^ 
works^Act  in  not  securing  to  the  extent  desired,  "  the  great  desideratum,"  continuous  as'^u.ch  as 
attendance  at  school.     If  the  intervals  of  attendance  are  long,  it  is  manifest  that  much  possible, 
that  has  been  acquired  will  be  lost.  ;  "  When  a  child  is  little  he  cannot  exercise  his  mind 

"  much  on  what  he  learns,  and  having  no  real  grasp  of  it,  it  is  the  sooner  lost  before 
"  he  is  of  an  age  to  know  the  real  meaning  of  anything."  Any  knowledge,  whether 
religious  or  secular,  acquired  in  early  childhood,  if  it  is  not  kept  up,  fares  in  most  cases 
"like  the  seed  that  fell  by  the  wayside"  (D.  61).  The  inference,  thef^sfore,  naturally 
follows,  which  is  embodied  in  Mr.  Surtees's  evidence  (D.  58),  that  not  only  would  it  be 
desirable  that  greater  continuity  of  school  attendance  should,  if  possible,  be  secured  than 
that  now  required  by  the  Printworks  Act,  but  that  the  slight  amount  of  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  early  years  of  childhood  should  be  kept  up  and  increased  by  attendance 
at  night  school  wherever  practicable,  or  by  occasional  returns  to  the  day  school  when 
the  boy's  labour  can  be  dispensed  with,  until  a  certain  age,  or  until  he  can  show,  on 
examination,  that  he  ha,s  acquired  the  elements  of  education  in  a  manner  likely  to  be 
durable. 

104.  Mr.   Portman  quotes  much  valuable  evidence  obtained  in  his  district  on  the  Nigtt 
subject  of  night  schools,  their  difficulties,  the  modes  of  improving  them  and  making  them  schools ; 
popular,  and  the  errors  to  be  avoided  (D.  67-75).     He  draws  attention  to  the  want,  *  ^i''^^'*^-  ^ 
"  which  was  equally  expressed  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Yorkshire,"  of  further  Government 

aid  to  the  small  rural  schools  (D.   53).     He  states  also   that  it  was    suggested  that 

"  itinerant  schoolmasters  might  with  advantage  be  supported  in  some  districts  where 

"  the  population  is  scattered "  (D.  73),  that  in  such  cases  "  it  would  be  beneficial  if 

"  owners  of  isolated  farms  would  provide  a  room  for  service  and  teaching,  where  the 

"  the  clergyman  could  occasionally  visit"  {ibid.);  and  that  employers  should  acknow-  The  farmers 

ledge  and  act  upon,  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  now  do,  their  sense  of  responsibility  to  should  en- 

the  young  men  in  their  service,  whether  those  who  board  with  them  or  those  who  live  in  g^acatfon  of 

their  own  homes.     The  moral  duty  imposed  upon  a  master,  who  places  a  youth  under  the  young 

his  own  roof  as  a  member  of  his  family,  appears  unfortunately  to  be  little  thought  of.  men  in  their 

From  the  time  of  commencing  regular  service   in  Yorkshire,  the  lads  boarded  with  employ. 

the  employers  "  rarely  got  any  instruction  at  all.     No  books  are  supplied  to  them,  and 

"  but  little  is  done  to  encourage  them  to  spend  their  evening  profitably.     The  masters 

"  take  no  heed  about  it,  as  was  evident  by  the  tone  of  the  meeting  at  Howden,  when  it 

"  was  suggested  that  they  might  help  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  improvement  by  reading 

"  aloud,  &c. "  (D.  79)'     It  appears  to  be  even  worse  with  the  lads  who  live  at  home  in 

the  villages.    These  "too  often  spend  their  evenings  in  the  pothouse,  or  idling  about  the 

"  street,  except  where  you  find  a  considerate  landlord,  an  energetic  clergyman,  or  some 

"  kind  and  benevolent  people, resident  in  the  village,  by  whose  aid  a  reading  room  or  a 

"  club  room  is  kept  up,  where  the  labourer  can  spend  his  evening  by  a  good  fire  with 

"  books  and  papers,  and  free  from  the  temptations  of  the  beerhouse  "  {ibid.). 

106.  It  is  a  forcible  proof  that  in  Yorkshire  education  is  also  greatly  required  in  the  Intellectual 

class  above  the  labourers  that  Mr.  Portman  is  constrained  to  add  the  following  : —  condition  of 

"  The  employer  is  too  often  worse  educated  than  his  labourer,  and  is  utterly  unaware  of  the  respon-  .      f^r'ners 

sibility  of  looking  after  those  in  his  employ  further  than  to  see  that  they  do  their  work"  (D.  80).  ^  ^k''h'° 

106.  The  intellectual  condition  of  the  farmers  in  one  part  of  Yorkshire  is  aptly 
illustrated  by  a  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Portman  in  s.  83  of  his  report.  He  obtained  the 
evidence  of  63  farmers  on  Lord  Wenlock's  estate  as  to  their  opinion  of  the  value  of 
educated  as  compared  with  uneducated  labour.  The  result  was  that  of  the  63  only  six 
preferred  the  uneducated  ;  but  2  T  said  "  they  perceived  no  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
"  labour;"  while  23  "preferred  the  educated  man"  (D.  83).  Mr.  Portman  remarks 
upon  this,  that  "  as  the  use  of  machinery  in  agriculture  is  daily  becoming  more  common, 
"  it  must  surely  be  an  advantage  to  the  farmer  to  have  in  his  employment  men  who,  at 
"  at  any  rate,  are  able  to  read  those  instructions  which  are  necessary  for  the  management 
"  of  the  various  implements  with  the  care  of  which  they  are  intrusted.  Mr.  Joseph 
"  Barugh,  a  large  farmer  near  Bridlington,  spoke  stronglyon  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of 
"  the  East  Riding  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  held  at  Bridlington,  and  gave  his  testimony 
"  to  the  value  of  educated  servants"  (D.  84). 

107.  The  four  industrial  schools  for  girls  of  which  Mr.  Portman  gives  an  account  in  Industrial 
ss.  85,  87  of  his  report  are  extremely  worthy  of  attention,  as  showing  how  the  want  may  schools  for 
be  supplied  of  that  instruction  in  the  -ordinary  domestic  duties  of  washing,  cooking,  ^^^' 
cleaning,  needlework,  &c.  which  used  formerly  to  be  obtained  by  the  daughters  of  agri- 
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cultural  labourers  by  early  training  in  the  farmers'  families,  and  which  was  an  excellent 
preparation  for  higher  service,  or  for  their  future  duties  as  wives  and  mothers.  The 
school  at  Harewood  challenges  observation,  as  it  appears  more  capable  of  imitation.  A 
building  containing  a  kitchen  and  a  laundry  is  attached  to  the  "  National  School,"  and  a 
certain  number  of  girls  from  the  first  class  are,  week  by  week,  taken  from  the  school  on 
fixed  days  to  be  taught  washing  and  working,  all  having  their  turn.  The  satisfactory 
result  is  that  "  the  money  earned  by  washing  goes  far  towards  paying  the  expenses  of 
"  that  branch  of  the  school."     Mr.  Portman  adds  : — 

"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  this  school,  as  being  at  the  same  time  an  inexpen- 
sive and  a  most  i^seful  method  of  securing  for  girls  a  certain  amount  of  industrial  training.  It  is  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  I  met  with,  and  it  is  quite  worthy  of  imitation  by  those  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity with  the  view  of  drawing  the  tastes  of  girls  away  from  the  license  of  field  labour,  and  ntting 
them  for  domestic  service  and  their  future  duties  in  life." 

108.  The  difficult  question  of  the  age  at  which  girls  should  be  excluded,  if  at  all,  from 
field  labour,  is  touched  upon  by  Mr,  Portman  in  ss.  32-35  of  his  report,  and  the  same 
differences  of  opinion  are  recorded  that  have  been  found  in  other  districts.  If  the  public 
opinion  of  any  district  were  to  discourage  the  continuance  of  women  at  field  labour  after 
they  were  married,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  Northumberland  (§45),  doubt- 
less much  good  would  result.  Mr.  Portman  observes  that  "  the  effect  of  this  constant 
"  field  labour  after  a  woman  is  married  is  that  their  cottages  are  in  an  untidy  state,  that 
"  the  families  are  neglected,  and  where  there  are  small  children  they  are  left  in  charge  of 
"  an  old  woman  on  the  payment  of  so  much  a  day ;  and  that  this  system  has  often  led 
"  to  a  serious  evil,  as  it  is  a  common  habit  to  give  the  infants  an  opiate  for  the  purpose 
"  of  keeping  them  quiet  during  the  day."     Mr.  Portman  proceeds  to  say : — 

"  It  has  been  alleged  by  persons  whom  I  have  met  that  the  cottage  of  the  field  woman  is  not  more 
untidy  than  the  cottage  of  the  woman  who  remains  at  home  all  day  ;  but  from  personal  inspec- 
tion 1  have  formed  the  opinion,  which  is  borne  out  by  many  clergymen  and  others,  that  field  labour 
does  lead  to  a  want  of  care  at  home,  and  consequently  to  the  bad  bringing  up  of  the  children,  and  the 
driving  of  the  husband  to  the  public  house  when  he  comes  home  from  work  in  consequence  of  the 
untidiness  of  his  home  "  (D.  32). 

109.  The  system  of  statute  hirings,  which  has  been  described  as  dying  out  in  many 
localities,  is  in  full  vigour  in  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  Portman  describes  its  many  disadvan- 
tages in  a  moral  point  of  view  and  the  efforts  making  in  the  county  to  substitute  for  it 
a  system  of  register  offices  for  farm  servants.  The  principal  obstacle  to  any  change 
seems  to  be  the  unwillingness  of  the  farmers  to  incur  the  trouble ;  indeed,  Mr.  Portman 
describes  them  as,  in  general,  disinclined  to  make  any  exertion,  either  for  changing  the 
present  mode  of  hiring  for  a  better,  or  on  behalf  of  the  education  or  morals  of  those  In 
their  service.     Mr.  Portman  says  that — 

"  After  the  servants  are  hired  little  or  no  trouble  is  taken  to  keep  them  in  the  right  way;  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  farmers,  as  a  rule,  pay  little  attention  to  the  education  of  those  engaged  in  their  service ; 
there  is  more  thought  for  the  physical  than  the  moral.  There  are,  of  course,  bright  exceptions,  such  as 
Mr.  Wells  (No.  329),  Mr.  Wheatley  (No.  223),  and  others,  who  have  taken  great  pains  with  those 
living  on  their  premises.  The  masters,  taken  as  a  whole,  seem  unaware  that  they  are  in  duty  bound 
to  take  some  interest  in  the  moral  condition  of  their  servants.  The  separation  of  the  sleeping  rooms 
of  the  two  sexes  is  very  often  most  incomplete.  Mr.  Broadley,  of  Welton,  told  me  that  in  building 
some  farm  houses  he  had  made  a  living  room  and  a  bed  room  for  the  boys  entirely  separated  from  the 
kitchen  and  sleeping  room  of  the  women,  but  that  the  farmer  objected  to  have  two  separate  living 
rooms,  but  preferred  having  them  sitting  altogether  in  one  kitchen  "  (D.  65). 

110.  On  the  subject  of  agricultural  gangs,  public  and  private,  Mr.  Portman  informs  us 
(ss.  18-26)  that,  on  discussing  at  various  meetings  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  the  public 
gang  system  is  in  thorough  operation,  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act,  he  found  that  it  was 
as  a  rule  most  favourably  received ;  that  "  the  farmers  themselves  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
"  the  evils  existing  under  that  system,  and  that  they  believe  if  proper  attention  is  paid 
"  by  those  in  whom  the  authority  is  vested  much  of  the  evil  would  be  done  away  with. 
"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Wisbeach  Board  of  Guardians,  No.  33,  it  was  stated  that  the  gang 
"  system  would  vanish  when  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  good  cottages  on  each  farm  for  the 
•'  number  of  hands  required  for  the  working  of  the  land  "  (D.  24). 

HI.  And  with  regard  to  the  system  of  the  private  gangs,  the  evidence  obtained  by  Mr. 
Portman  leads  him  to  think  that  if  the  age  of  10  should  be  fixed  below  which  a  child 
should  not  be  employed  in  field  labour,  there  would  not  be  "  much  need  for  applying  to 
"  it  any  such  restrictions  as  are  now  placed  on  public  gangs  by  the  Act  of  last  session  " 
(D.  25). 

112.  In  Mr.  Portman's  report,  as  in  that  of  the  other  assistant  commissioners,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  cottages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  assumes  great  prominence.  The  opinion 
seems  to  be  universal  that  the  bad  state  of  the  cottages  and  the  overcrowding  of  the 
sleeping  rooms  is  "  the  root  of  the  demoralization  of  both  sexes  "  (D.  ss.  88-93). 
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113.  At  various  meetings  where  the  cottage  question  was  discussed,  Mr.  Portman 
reminded  those  present  that  it  was  "  a  landlord's  question  ;"  but  he  very  properly  adds 
that,  in  giving  the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  the  general  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers — without  a  clear  comprehension  of  which  no  legislation  on  the  subject  of  his 
children's  education  could  be  safe  or  satisfactory — he  feels  it  "  no  less  his  duty  to  set 
"  forth  plainly  that  which  he  finds  to  be  in  want  of  improvement,"  and  to  call  our  atten- 
tion to  that  which  "  is  in  all  cases  said  to  be,  more  than  anything  else,  the  cause  of 
"  immorality  and  degradation  "  among  that  class,  namely,  the  crowded  and  neglected 
state  of  their  dwellings  (D.  121). 

114.  Mr.  Portman  states  that  if  his  colleagues  "  have  found  the  same  strong  feeling 
"  on  this  matter  existing  in  their  districts  "  that  he  has  in  his,  "  it  must  surely  show  that 
"  the  evil  is  a  great  one,  and  much  in  want  of  a  cure,  and  that  it  behoves  the  owners  of 
*'  cottage  property  to  bestir  themselves  (D.  120);  and  he  asks  (D.  117)  :  '  What  are 
"  '  the  causes  of  the  bad  state  of  the  cottages  ?' "  Mr.  Portman  thus  answers  this 
question : — 

"  One  of  the  principal  ones  is  '  absenteeism,'  under  which  I  include  not  merely  non-residence  of  the 
owner  in  the  county  where  his  estate  is  situated,  but  that  which  is  equally  bad,  viz.,  non-attention  to 
the  outlying  portions  of  that  estate.  On  many  occasions  when,  being  struck  by  the  poor  state  of  the 
dwellings,  1  have  inqured  who  is  the  owner,  I  have  been  told  he  is  some  one  living  perhaps  in  the 
county,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  visiting  the  village,  or  taking  any  heed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people. 
On  the  estate  of  Mr.  Montague,  in  Yorkshire,  less  care  is  taken  of  the  cottages  than  on  any  other 
large  estate  that  I  visited.  The  contrast  between  the  cottages  at  Marston  belonging  to  him  and  those 
in  the  adjacent  village  belonging  to  Lord  "Wenlock  was  too  marked  to  pass  by  without  notice.  In 
Marston  (Evid.  355)  it  is  true  the  actual  rent  paid  is  very  small,  but  the  tenements  are  wretched,  the 
whole  repairs  have  to  be  done  by  the  cottager,  and  so  the  rent  becomes,  in  fact,  very  high  ;  and  as  one 
of  them  teld  me,  '  He '  (the  landlord)  '  does  not  care  if  they  all  tumble  down.'  On  other  portions  of  his 
estate  there  was  a  great  want  of  cottages,  many  having  been  pulled  down  and  scarcely  a  new  one 
built"  (D.  117). 

115.  It  is  not  indeed  under  the  landowner  only  that  the  cottages  are  bad.  The  prac- 
tice,— which  all,  Mr.  Portman  thinks,  must  now  admit  to  have  been  a  mistake, — of  those 
"  who  formerly  for  the  sake  of  keeping  down  the  rates  or  making  a  co-called  model 
"  village  pulled  down  cottages  and  drove  the  poor  to  distant  villages,  has  had  the  effect 
"  of  leaving  the  field  open  to  small  tradesmen  and  other  speculators,  who  have  built 
"  cottages  in  open  villages,  and  to  whom  they  are  a  property  that  is  expected  to  pay  " 
(D.  123).  A  rent  is  demanded  in  excess  of  what  a  field  labourer  can  pay ;  the  conse- 
quence is  that  he  takes  in  lodgers,  and  crowds  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible  his 
perhaps  numerous  family  "  (ibid.).  But  as  this  is  the  direct  result  of  the  mistaken 
action  of  landowners  of  formejc  years,  the  duty  of  applying  a  remedy  devolves,  as  Mr.  Port- 
man  points  out,  upon  their  successors.  And  although  Mr.  Portman  refrains  "  from 
"  suggesting  any  remedy  or  discussing  the  need  or  the  form  of  legislation  on  the  subject 
"  until  he  has  completed  his  share  of  the  inquiry  in  other  parts  of  England  "  (D.  122), 
he  nevertheless  draws  attention  to  several  practical  suggestions  from  gentlemen  of  expe- 
rience contained  in  his  evidence,  upon  the  amount  of  accommodation  required,  the 
disposition  of  cottages  on  an  estate,  the  best  mode  of  meeting  it,  the  alterations  required 
in  the  Lands  Improvement  Act  (D.  127-28),  the  necessity  and  means  of  preventing  over- 
crowding (D.  127,  130)>  and  other  subjects,  the  consideration  of  which  may  aid  in  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  problem. 

116.  The  question  of  the  improvement  of  cottage  accommodation  appears  from  the 
evidence  to  be  more  pressing  in  Cambridgeshire  than  in  Yorkshire.  Of  the  cottages 
"  in  most  parts  of  Yorkshire "  Mr.  Portman  says  there  is  much  comfort  in  them,  and 
that  "  although  there  may  be  reason  to  wish  for  improvement  in  some,  an  increase  of 
"  their  number,  or  a  change  of  situation  in  others,  they  are  vastly  superior  to  the 

"  average  dwellings  in  the  southern  counties."     Gardens  are  almost  universally  attached  Gardens  ai- 
"  to  them,  and  in  default  of  those  there  are  fields  close  to  the  village  divided  into  allot-  f^^^^^oh^ 
"  ments  for  labourers ;  many  also  have  a  '  cow  gate,'  or  run  for  a  cow  in  the  lanes  "  to  cottages  in 
(D.  115-16).     In  fact  in  one  part  of  Yorkshire  at  least  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  ^"^ef^'f^?'' 
Yorkshire  agricultural  labourers  generally  in  yearly  hirings,  high  weekly  wages,  oppor-  them,  field 
tunities  of  piece  work,  and  good  gardens  attached  to  their  cottages,  or  allotments  in  allotments. 
default  of  them,  are,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  S.  Surtees  (D.  137),  made  K^^T^'^ 
good  use  of  towards  securing  a  provision  for  old  age.      Mr.   Surtees  says  that  near  "  cow  gate." 
Doncaster  "  it  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  for  a  labourer  to  leave  at  his  death  50^.  fj^^^^^^^^' 
"  to  100?,,  and  he  quotes  a  case  of  one  man  who  commenced  life  as  a  farm  servant,  and  Yorkshirl* 
"  had  brought  up  and  started  in  life  a  family,  who  left  350?.     Another  who  died  at  35  agric^uurai^^^ 
"  years  of  age,   an  ordinary  agricultural  labourer,  leaving  170/.     These  are  no  doubt,  raiiy!^^"^  ^^''*" 
"  special  instances,  but  considering  the  high  rate  of  wages  in  Yorkshire,  the  almost 
21157.  ^ 
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"  universal  possession  by  the  labourer  of  a  garden  or  allotment,  and  in  many  cases  of  a 
"  cow  gate  or  other  advantages,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  man  commencing  life 
"  as  a  farm  servant  and  exercising  ordinary  prudenice  can,  by  the  assistance  of  a  savings' 
"  bank,  lay  up  a  fair  provision  for  his  old  age  "  (D.  137). 

117.  Under  circumstances  so  favourable  as  this  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
gradually  bringing  up  the  standard  of  education  among  the  young,  and  of  good 
habits  and  intelligence  among  the  adult  population,  to  that  of  Northumberland  and  parts 
of  Durham,  as  described  in  Mr.  Henley's  report,  the  first  impulse  towards  which, 
beyond  the  agencies  now  in  action,  must  be  such  legislative  measures  to  secure  the 
education  of  the  young  as,  on  the  conclusion  of  our  inquiries,  the  legislature  may  think 
fit  to  adopt. 

118.  Mr.  Norman  having  been  appointed,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  §  6.  to  succeed 
Mr.  Henley,  proceeded  in  the  month  of  February  last  to  Northamptonshire,  to  which 
county  his  report  refers. 

119.  Mr.  Norman  describes  the  character  of  this  county,  considered  as  affecting:  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  in  agriculture,  as  "generally  uniform."  He  selected 
the  centre  of  the  county  for  special  inquiry,  and  in  other  parts  of  it  he  collected  and 
recorded  a  sufficient  amount  of  evidence  to  explain  any  peculiar  features  which  he  found 
to  exist. 

120.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Norman's  statement  of  what  fell  under  his  observation,  that 
the  characteristics  of  this  county  in  regard  to  labour  are  the  following :— The  system  of 
working  by  private  gangs  is  very  rare,  and  where  it  does  exist  the  numbers  of  women, 
young  persons,  and  children  working  together  are  so  small  as  not  to  give  rise  to  any 
objections  "  other  than  those  which  may  be  used  against  the  employment  of  women, 
"  young  persons,  and  children  individually"  (E.  6).  In  no  part  of  the  county  are 
females  generally  employed  in  field  labour.  "In  19  parishes,  with  a  total 'population  of 
8,975,  only  190  females  are  employed  in  field  work"  (E.  8),  The  employment  is  con- 
sidered "  to  have  a  bad  moral  effect  upon  them,"  and  upon  young  women  "  is  said  to  be 
"  most  demoralizing ;  they  get  into  loose  and  disorderly  habits  and  are  rendered  unfit 
"  for  domestic  servants,  and  badly  trained  for  labourers'  wives  "  (E.  20).  It  appears 
consequently  to  be  discouraged  both  by  employers  (E.  9),  and  by  the  best  of  the  labour- 
ing people  themselves  (E.  20).  But  the  employment  of  boys  at  a  very  early  age  appears 
to  be  general.  "  They  begin  to  work  about  the  age  of  8,  a  few  as  young  as  7 ;  and 
"  almost  all  of  them  have  been  to  work  before  they  are  10"  (E.  10).  The  youngest 
boys,  and  occasionally  girls  also,  are  employed  in  scaring  birds,  for  about  ten  weeks  in 
the  spring,  about  three  weeks  in  the  summer,  and  about  the  same  time  in  the  autumn  ; 
also  occasionally  in  dibbling  beans  or  wheat  in  the  spring,  and  singling  turnips  in  summer 
(E.  13).  Occasionally  the  work  performed  by  them  occupies  them  all  the  year  round, 
"but  after  the  age  of  10  they  are  usually  employed  continuously  throughout  the  whole 
"  year"  (E.  10),  their  principal  occupations  being  to  "go  with  the  team,"  and  to  clean 
the  stable,  cut  chaff,  and  do  other  similar  jobs  in  the  yaid  (E.  13).  The  boys  who  scare 
birds  appear  to  be  generally  employed  also  on  Sundays  though  "  occasionally  they  are 
"  relieved  for  a  part  of  the  day  by  another  member  of  the  family"  (E.  17). 

121.  The  facts  recorded  by  Mr.  Norman  as  to  the  distance  to  which  the  women  and 
children  have  to  go  to  their  work,  their  hours  of  work,  and  meal  times,  show  that  no  ill 

Bad  effect  of  effects  are  produced  on  health.  But  the  occasional  employment  of  so  many  under  the 
no  education,  age  of  10  years,  and  their  continuous  employment  after  that  age,  have  manifestly  affected 
greatly  the  state  of  education.  The  facts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Norman  under  this  head 
and  his  mode  of  testing  them,  leave  no  doubt  upon  this  subject  (E.  24).  The  deficiency 
arises  from  no  want  of  schools,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  first,  from  "the  indifference  on  the 
"  part  both  of  the  parents  and  the  employers  "  (E.  26),  and,  secondly,  "  to  the  unwilling- 
"  ness  of  the  parents  to  forego  the  earnings  of  their  children  "  (E.  27) . 

122.  The  boys  begin  to  leave  school  at  about  the  age  of  8,  and  leave  altogether  at 
9  (E.  27),  Mr.  Norman  discusses  the  various  proposed  modes  of  meeting  this  state 
of  things.  He  points  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  half  day  and  the  alternate 
day  system  ;  and  also  the  objections  to  requiring  a  child  to  pass  an  examination  as  the 
condition  of  being  permitted  to  go  to  work  (E.  28,  29). 

123.  The  plan  which  in  the  words  of  one  witness  "  had  found  most  favour  in  that 
"  county  "  was  this  :  "  Let  the  children  be  kept  at  school  altogether  until  a  certain  age 
"  ( 10  or  1 1 )  and  for  the  next  three  years  be  required  to  attend  school  during  those  months 
"  when  they  would  not  be  wanted  so  much  in  the  fields  ;  during  these  months  (say  six 
"  altogether)  let  them  work  and  receive  wages"  (E.  .SO).     And  Mr.  Norman  proceeds  to 
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show  that  the  general  bpinion,  in  which  he  is  disposed  to  concur,  was  that  "the  restriction  Opinions  in 

"  of  labour  up  to  the  age  of  10  could  hardly  throw  any  serious  expenditure  on  the  favour  of 

"  farmers  ;"  while,  according  to  the  best  information  he  could  obtain,  the  loss  to  the  parents  fr^^"^^°\ 

of  till  children's  earnings,  for  the  comparatively  short  time  during  which  children  between  to°theTge 

the  ages  of  8  and  10  are  employed  in  this  county,  ought  not  to  be  held  as  a  valid  of  10. 

objection.     This  loss  he  estimates  to  amount  in  some  cases  to  about  15*.  a  year,  in  others 

to  20s. ;  seldom  to  more  than  20s.  a  year,  wear  and  tear  of  clothing,  and  increased  food 

being  taken  into  account  (E.  31,  32).     This  is,  however,  less  than  the  loss  to  the  parents 

in  Other  districts,  where  the  earnings  of  the  children  are  much  higher  (C.  24).     The 

average  yearly  earnings  of  boys  between  9  and  11  "in  Lincolnshire  and  great  part  of 

"  Notts  '  are  described  by  Mr.  Stanhope  as  amounting  to  41.  7s.  (C.  176).     Against  Objections 

this  Mr.  Norman  thinks  is  to  be  set  the  probability  that  "  if  children  were  prevented  *<>• 

"  from  going  to  work  up  to  a  certain  age,  the  wages  of  those  just  above  that  age  would 

"  rise,"  and  that  "  if  education  were  improved,  the  boys  when  they  were  allowed  to  go 

"  to  work  would  earn  more  than  they  do  at  present"  (E.  33) ;  also  that  "if  the  wife  and 

"  the  children  do  not  earn  wages,  the  whole  amount  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 

"  family,  must  be  earned  by  the  husband,"  by  an  increase  of  his  wages,  otherwise  the 

agricultural  population  would  decrease,  probably  by  emigration.     Possibly  these  results 

may  gradually  take  place,  to  the  great  benefit  both  of  the  labourer  and  the  employer, 

but  they  will  require  to  be  ver}'-  carefully  estimated  before  they  are  accepted  as  a  basis 

of  legislation.     Mr.  Norman  adds  that, 

"  None  flf  these  points  must  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  the  effects  upon  the  earnings  of  the  family 
of  a  restriction  imposed  upon  the  labour  of  the  children.  The  effect  of  moderate  restriction  would 
probably  be  that  what  was  lost  in  wages  by  the  younger  children  would  be  made  up  for  by  the  increased 
earnings  of  the  father  and  of  the  elder  ones." 

"  These  considerations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  labour  of  children  in  the  fields  might 
be  dispensed  with  up  to  the  age  of  10,  without  interfering  seriously  with  the  present  system  of  culti- 
vation on  the  one  hand,  or  encroaching  too  much  on  the  earnings  of  the  family  on  the  other.  If  this 
prohibition  was  enforced,  the  numbers  at  work  now  in  the  10  parishes  from  which  I  received  statistics, 
whose  employment  would  become  illegal,  would  amount  to  88  boys  and  10  girls  out  of  a  population  of 
8,975.  if  the  labour  of  children  were  prohibited  up  to  the  age  of  10,  the  parents  would  be  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  their 'children's  earnings,  and  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  present  defective  state 
of  education  would  be  removed;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  school  teachers  that  a  child  who  attended 
school  regularly  at  least  200  days  a  yea,r  from  the  age  of  5  to  the  age  of  10,  would  fairly  reach 
Standard  V.  of  the  Revised  Code  "  (E.  33-4). 

124.  In  connexion  with  this  portion  of  the  subject  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
rate  of  wages  in  this  county  as  given  by  Mr.  Norman. 

"  The  usual  wages  for  a  common  day  labourer  are  12s.  a  week  ;  ia  the  south,  around  Towcester  and 
Brackley,  they  are  only  lis.  (Evid.  178)  ;  and  in  the  north  they  are  13s.  or  14s.  (Evid.  23).  A  great 
deal  of  work  is  done  by  the  piece ;  and  Mr.  Pell  calculates  that  when  wages  are  at  12s.  a  good 
labourer  will  earn  by  piece  work  a  sum  sufficient  to  bring  his  average  weekly  wages  up  to  15s.  lOd., 
including  all  allowances  (Evid.  136)  ;  women  usually  receive  8d.  or  lOd.  a  day,  and  in  the  north  Is. 
(Evid.  23).  Boys  when  they  first  go  to  work  at  the  age  of  8  or  9  receive  Sd.  or  Ad.  a  day;, in  the 
north  5d.  or  6d.     These  wages  are  generally  raised  as  the  boys  get  older  "  (E.  14). 

125.  As  a  means  of  carrying  on  their  school  attendance  to  a  certain  extent  after  the  Improve- 
children  go  to  work,  the  improvement  of  night  schools  is  urged  to  be  desirable ;  but  °ient  of 
the  majority  of  witnesses  examined  by  Mr.  Norman   were  unfavourable  to  any  com-  g^lo^ia 
pulsory  attendance  at  night  schools.     "  They  anticipated  that  the  object  in  view  might  urged. 

"  be  satisfactorily  obtained  by  an  extension  of  the  present  voluntary  system"  (E.  35,  7). 

126.  In  Mr.  Norman's  account  of  the  cottages  in  Northamptonshire  the  results  of  the  Cottages  in 
system  of  "  close  "  and  "  open  "  parishes,  now  happily  passing  away  under  the  influence  Northamp- 
of  the  Union  Chargeability  Act,  are  strikingly  exhibited.  tonshire. 

127.  In  the  close  parishes  the  landowners  have  "  already  done  a  good  deal "  and 
"  are  likely  to  do  more "  to  repair  the  errors  of  a  former  generation.  They  have  built 
a  great  number  of  new  cottages  which  are  described  as  "  excellent  "  in  every  respect, 
and  improved  a  great  number  of  old  ones.  They  have  been  prompted  to  this,  Mr. 
Norman  says,  "  partly  by  feelings  of  benevolence,"  partly  by  becoming  aware  of  "  the 

'"  additional  value  conferred  on  their  farms  by  a  supply  of  labourers  well  housed  and 
"  near  at  home  "  (E.  39-59).  But  the  number  of  cottages  in  the  close  parishes  it  still 
"  very  frequently,"  if  not  generally,  quite  insufficient  (E.  47).  The  consequence  is  that 
the  labourers  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  have  in  many  cases  "  to  go  two 
"  or  three  miles  to  work  "  from  their  dwellings  in  the  open  parishes,  which  are  of  such 
a  kind  that  "  rarely  if  ever  is  the  accommodation  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  health, 
"  comfort,  and  morals  of  the  inhabitants  "  (E.  42,  46).  It  is  an  additional  disadvantage 
to  the  labouring  man  that  the  rents  of  these  inferior  cottages  are  "  often,  if  not 
"  generally,   higher,  notwithstanding  the  deficiencies  in  accommodation,  than  that  of 
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'*  cottages  in  close  parishes"  (E.  43).  But  "the  small  speculator"  to  whom  they 
generally  belong  would  not  have  built  them  unless  he  could  secure  a  proper  rate  of 
interest  for  that  species  of  property.  Mr.  Norman  observes  that  the  worst^  class  of 
these  cottages  are  being  left  unoccupied,  by  the  double  influence,  first  of  the  increased 
building  in  close  parishes,  secondly  of  the  tendency  in  many  open  parishes  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  where  there  is  a  large  population  of  shoemakers,  to  remove, 
in  consequence  of  the  growing  use  of  machines,  from  the  villages  to  the  towns  (E.  47). 
But  many  remain  occupied  which  cannot  fail  to  be  unhealthy  from  bad  drainage-,  want 
of  repair,  want  of  common  conveniences,  and  over-crowding ;  and  it  was  urged  upon 
Mr.  Norman  that  these  defects  would  be  remedied  if  the  provisions  of  the  Act  29  &  30 
Vict.  c.  90.  ss.  19  and  20  instead  of  being  optional  "  were  made  compulsory  "  (E.  58). 

128.  Upon  this  and  other  portions  of  the  subject  of  cottage  accommodation, — the  most 
desirable  position  for  cottages,  the  best  arrangement  between  landlord  and  farmer  for  letting 
them,  the  best  plans  for  cottages,  and  other  topics,  Mr.  Norman's  remarks  are  of  much 
value ;  as  also  is  the  information  collected  by  him  on  allotments,  and  on  co-operative 
stores  (E.  60-78). 

129.  Mr.  Culley  has  brought  to  the  preparation  of  his  report,  in  addition  to  his  other 
qualifications,  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  agriculture  which  befits  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  family  to  which  practical  agriculture  is  so  much  indebted.  His  account 
"  of  the  position  of  the  labouring  class  as  affected  by  the  agricultural  requirements  of  the 
"  two  counties  he  is  treating  of"  brings  to  light  the  striking  fact,  that  the  cost  of  labour 
is  upwards  of  7s.  per  acre  greater  in  Bedfordshire  than  in  North  Northumberland.  Of 
the  reduced  cost  in  Northumberland,  "  some  part,"  Mr.  Culley  states,  "  may  be  due  to 
"  management,  some  part  is  due  to  the  employment  of  a  class  of  women  almost  equal 
"  to  the  ordinary  run  of  Bedfordshire  male  labourers,  and  the  remainder,  which  is  no 
"  very  small  part,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  northern  hind  at  a  slightly  higher  wage  is 
"  a  much  cheaper  article"  (F.  10).  And  the  results  to  the  farmer,  the  landowner,  and 
the  labourer  are  as  follows : — To  the  farmer  "  it  amounts  to  an  ability  to  pay  about 
"  7*.  an  acre  more  rent,  besides  escaping  with  a  much  smaller  poors'  rate ;  to  the  land- 
"  lord,  there  is  the  difference  of  7s.  an  acre  greater  rent  as  a  conipensation  for  building 
"  eight  cottages  (an  obligation  he  cannot  escape  in  Northumberland),  and  letting  them 
"  rent-free,  instead  of  building,  or  thinking  he  ought  to  build  14,  for  which,,  if  built, 
"  he  would  receive  a  rent  amounting  to  a  fair  interest  on  the  cost  of  eight"  (F.  11). 
The  net  result  to  the  landowners  is  an  addition  of  84/.  in  rent  upon  every  farm  of  400 
acres  (the  basis  of  Mr.  Culley's  estimate),  after  deducting  the  "  fair  interest "  of  7  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  eight  cottages.  To  the  labourer  the  result  is  still  more  important. 
In  Bedfordshire,  the  income  arising  from  employment  in  agriculture  on  a  farm  of  the 
size  above  named,  "  amounts  to  603/.  4*.,  to  be  divided  among  14  families,  giving  about 
"  43/.  Is.  ^d.  to  each;"  whereas  in  the  other  it  amounts  to  483/.  16*.,  "  to  be  divided 
"  among  eight  families,  giving  60/.  9*-  6</.  to  each"  {ibid.). 

130.  In  Buckinghamshire  the  cost  of  labour  per  acre  is,  in  some  cases,  higher  than  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  the  contrast  greater  with  that  of  the  north.  While  in  Glendale,  North 
Northumberland,  the  cost,  as  given  by  Mr.  Culley  (F.  10),  is  1/.  3s.  per  acre,  and  in 
Bedfordshire  1/.  10s.  2d.  per  acre  {ibid.),  in  Buckinghamshire  cases  are  stated  where 
"  the  cost  of  labour  paid  in  wages  on  farms  having  the  larger  portion  arable,"  was  "  over 
"  21.  an  acre ;  in  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  in  one  instance,  21.  10s.  per  acre,  and  in 
"  another  instance,  where  the  labour  books  are  well  kept,  and  almost  all  the  work  is 
"  done  by  the  piece,  it  appears  to  be  21.  5s."  (F.  19). 

131.  The  difference  between  the  net  earnings  per  family  (43/.  Is.  Qd.)  in  Bedfordshire, 
and  that  of  the  north  (60/.  Qs.  5d.),  as  given  above, — amounting  to  upwards  of  17/.  per 
annum, — has  to  be  made  up  to  the  southern  family,  if  it  is  made  up  at  all,  "  by  the  far 
"  less  certain  earnings  of  one  grown  up  daughter  in  lace  making  or  straw  plaiting,  and 
"  the  chance  of  having  yonnger  children  employed  in  farm  labour  than  would  be  the 
"  case  in  the  north;  if  '  plait  was  good,' the  Bedfordshire  girl  of  18  would  probably 
"  make  the  17/.,  but  how  much  of  it  would  go  to  the  family  purse  ?  And,- unhappily, 
"  plait  is  not  always  good"  (F.  11). 

132.  Taking  the  individual  earnings  of  the  heads  of  families  in  the  south  and  in  the 
north,  it  appears  that  the  difference  in  favour  of  those  of  the  north  is  not  great.  The 
southern  labourer  often  adds  considerably  to  his  ordinary  weekly  earnings  by  piece  work, 
by  which  "the  earnings  of  industrious  men  are  increased  without  adding  to  the  actual  cost 
"  of  work  done,  and  by  which,  in  these  two  counties,  he  brings  his  net  receipts  nearly 
"  up  to  an  equahty  with  the  labourer  of  the  north  "  (F.  92-101).  But  the  final  result 
of  the  two  systems  of  employment  upon  tl^e  capacity  for  labour,  the  character,  conduct, 
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intelligence  of  the  northern  labourer,  as  compared  with  the  southern,  and  upon  his 
disposition  and  his  power  to  allow  his  children  the  proper  opportunities  of  education, 
are  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  CuUey  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  report.  The  earnings 
of  the  northern  labourer,  Mr.  CuUey  says,  "  are  very  little  higher  than  those  of  any 
"  fairly  industrious  man  in  Bedfordshire  or  Bucks,  and  yet  he  is  mentally  and  physically 
"  a  superior  animal,  treating  his  family  in  a  manner  which  three  or  four  times  the  diffe- 
"  rence  in  wage  would  not  account  for.  What  then  are  the  causes  operating  in  his 
"  favour  ?    I  take  them  to  be  chiefly  the  following  : — 

"  He  has  no  need  of  a  club,  his  hiring  is  a  yearly  hiring,  and  his  wages  are  paid 

"  when  he  is  sick  as  punctually  as  when  he  is  at  work. 
"  His  own  earnings,  and  those  of  his  family  all  go  to  the  family  purse,  and  suffer 

"  very  little  variation. 
"  And  last,  but  not  least,  it  is  not  his  habit  to  drink  beer,  excepting  at  the  annual 
"  hiring  ;  he  hardly  knows  what  a  beershop  means,  and  his  children  suck  at  the 
"  milk-bowl  instead  of  himself  at  the  beer  jug"  (F.  104). 

133.  Mr.  CuUey  rightly  states  that  "  the  whole  question,  how  by  education  or  other- 
"  wise  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  depends  so  mucJi  upon  the 
"  removal  of  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  degrade  him,"  and  the  comparative  effect  of 
those  causes  is  so  clearly  shown  by  examining  the  results  which  follow  their  absence  in  the 
case  of  others  of  his  own  class,  that  this  portion  of  Mr.  Galley's  report  cannot  fail  to 
arrest  most  earnest  attention  throughout  the  southern  counties.  Read  in  connexion  with 
Mr.  Henley's  report  upon  Northumberland  and  Durham,  it  will  enable  all  persons  to 
whom  the  subject  is  a  matter  of  interest,  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  the  greatly  superior 
condition  of  agricultural  life  in  the  portions  of  the  north  referred  to. 

134.  Mr.  Culley  has  investigated  with  great  care  and  minuteness  the  question  of  the  Total  net 
total  net  earnings  of  the  ordinarily  efficient  agricultural  labourer  in  full  employ  throughout  earnings  of 
the  year  in  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  inclusive  of  all  extra  earnings  and  allow-  *^^  ^^^' 
ances.     He  puts  them  as  ranging  on  an  average  between  13s.  6d.  and  14s.  6d.  a  week  for  labourer  in 
the  year  through.    In  two  portions  of  Bucks, — the  Valley  of  the  Thames  and  the  Vale  of  these  two 
Aylesbury, — including  the  value  of  an  allotment,  they  reach  15s.  and  15s.  6d.  (F.  101).    counties. 

135.  With  these  fact?  before  them,  the  boards  of  guardians  with  v/hom  Mr.  Culley  Question  of 
discussed  the  question  of  legislative  interference  on  behalf  of  the  young  for  the  purposes  restriction  of 
of  education, — bodies  of  men  justly  described  by  Mr.   Culley  as  persons  "  who  ought  ^S^  ^°^  ^^^ 

"  thoroughly  to  understand  the  effect  of  such  legislation  on  the  supply  of  labour  necessary  g^ugatiOTi° 

"  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  capability  of  the  labouring  class  to  bear  such 

"  pressure  as  is  implied  by  restricting  the  age  at  which  their  children  should  be  em- 

"  ployed,"  were  "pretty  evenly  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  inter- 

"  lerence "  (F.  51).       The   considerations  which  seemed  to  influence  them  are  thus 

described : — ■"  On  the  one  side  there  are  the  weaknesses  and  inequalities  of  the  voluntary 

"  system,  and  the  duty  of  the  State  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  theirs  to  help  those  who 

"  cannot  help  themselves.     And  on  the  other,  a  certain  amount  of  interference  with  the 

"  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  chances  of  an  educational  tax  which  may  or  may  not  be 

"  levied  as  a  poor  rate,  some  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  parents  to  bear  the  necessary 

"  pressure,  and  some  fear  of  over-education"  (ibid.). 

136.  Of  the  occupiers  who  approve  of  legislative  interference,  nearly  all  think,  as  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  many  other  districts,  "  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  prohibit 
"  children  from  being  employed  under  10  years  of  age,  and  leave  the  maintenance  of  the 
"  education  then  arrived  at  in  the  hands  of  the  parents"  (F.  53).  This  opinion,  Mr. 
Culley  says,  "  is  very  much  shared  by  the  magistrates  and  clergymen,"  whom  he 
consulted. 

137.  The  qualifications,  however,  to  which  this  opinion  is  subject,  which  have  been  al- 
ready adverted  to  above,  are  here  again  recognized.  First,  it  assumes  that  regular  school 
attendance,  "  from  five,  some  say  six,  years  of  age  up  to  10,"  can  be  secured.  If  it  could, 
it  is  believed  that  "  a  child  of  ordinary  capacity  would  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  use 
"  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  with  facility,"  and  that  the  work  of  keeping  up  or 
extending  that  amount  of  acquirement  might  be  left  to  occasional  instruction  in  night 
schools  between  the  ages  of  10  and  13  (F.  67)-  Secondly,  it  assumes  that  boys  could 
be  excluded  from  farm  labour  up  to  10  years  of  age  "  without  putting  any  serious  pressure 

"  upon  the  parents."  , .,  ,  .       ,  r  -i 

138.  To  this  latter  opinion  Mr.  Culley  inclines,  while  at  the  same  time  he  puts  forward 
very  fairly  and  distinctly  the  considerations  that  may  be  urged  on  the  other  side  (F.  55). 

139  The  high  rate  of  earnings  in  these  two  counties,  obtainable  by  ordinarily  efficient 
labourers  in  constant  employ,  favours  this  view.  Again,  the  total  number  of  boys  under 
10  years  of  age,  included  in  our  returns  to   177  circulars  from   130  different  parishes  in 
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Beds  and  Bucks,  was  only  141,  or  one-eleventh  of  the  total  males  under  18  returned  as 
employed  (F.  28).  It  thus  appears  that  boys  under  10  years  of  age  are,  in  these  two 
counties,  "  very  little  employed  in  farm  labour  except  in  occasional  jobs,  such  as  field 
"  keeping,  twitching,  stone  picking,  and  the  like"  (F.  29).  It  appears  also  from  Mr. 
Culley's  inquiries  that  the  most  a  labourer  in  those  two  counties  "  can  expect  to  receive 
"  from  the  earnings  of  such  of  his  children  as  are  between  8  and  10  years  of  age  would  be 
"  1*.  a  week  for  the  year,  and  which  would,  therefore,  measure  his  loss  if  boys  under  10 
"  were  prevented  from  being  employed  in  farm  labour"  (F.  102). 

140.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  minimum  loss  to  the  labourer  from  the  exclusion 
of  his  children  from  farm  labour  up  to  the  age  of  10  may  be  taken,  as  above,  at  21,  10s.  a 
year,  Mr.  Culley  shows  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  the  maximum  loss  might  amount 
to  3s.  a  week,  or  7^.  10*.  a  year,  if  the  restriction  was  continued  for  four  months  in  the 
year  up  to  the  age  of  13  (ibid.).     Such  cases  might  occur ;  where  they  did  occur,  even 
although  the  father  of  the  family  might  be  in  full  employ  all  the  year  round,  and  conse- 
quently obtaining  the  full  earnings  of  the  county,  13s.  6d.  and  14s.  6d.  a  week,   Mr. 
Culley  thinks  that  "  it  cannot  be  denied  "  that  in  such  cases  "  aid  in  some  shape  would 
"  have  to  be  applied  for  (ibid.).     But  as  in  these  counties  weekly  hirings  are  the  rule,  the 
earnings  of  the  labourer  are  liable  to  be  reduced  by  bad  weather  and  by  sickness.      Mr. 
Fraser  has  pointed  out  on  good  authority  that,  where  weekly  hirings  prevail,  those  two 
causes  are  apt  to  reduce  the  total  earnings  of  the  year  to  the  rate  of  the  average  weekly 
wage.     Again,  the  whole  earnings  of  the  family  do  not  in  these  two  counties,  as  Mr. 
Culley  has  shown,  go  into  the  family  purse  as   they  do  in  the  north,   and  are  also 
considerably  less  in  amount  per  family,  as  has  been  described  above,  than  those  of  the 
north.     There  is  also  the  case  of  the  "  catch-work "  labourers  to  be  considered — men 
who,  for  various  reasons,  are  not  in  constant  employ.      Of  these,  Mr.  Culley  says  that  in 
one  large  "  open"  parish  (Toddington),  "  a  large  portion  of  the  male  population  of  the 
"  so-called  catch-workmen  expect  the  female  plaiters  to  maintain  them  throughout  a  great 
"  portion  of  the  year  "  (F.  12).     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  restrictive  law,  excluding 
from  farm  labour  all  children  under  10  years  of  age,  in  order  that  they  might  go  to  school, 
would  often  bear  hardly  upon   families  in  all  the  cases  last  adverted  to,  and  would 
"  necessitate  the  aid  of  charity  in  one  form  or  another  "  if  such  a  law  were  to  be  carried 
into  effect.     But  great  unquestionably  as  would  be  the  benefit  to  the  labourer  and  to  the 
in  community  of  "  such  an  elementary  education  as  will  suflSce  to  put  the  labourer's  career 
"  his  own  hands  "  (F.  102),  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  avoid  "such  pressure  as  might 
"  tend  to  reduce  still  lower  the  feeling  of  self-reliance  now  existing  "  among  the  labourers 
in  question.     And  doubtless,  in  the  ultimate  determination  of  this  question  by  Parliament 
due  force  will  be  given  to  the  consideration,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Culley,  that  "  the  great 
"  lessons  which  the  labourers  of  these  counties  require  to  be  taught  are  independence  and 
"  providence"  (ibid.). 
School  141.  Mr.  Culley's  school  returns  were  obtained  from  46  parishes  in  Bedfordshire  and 

returns.  from  32  parishes  in  Bucks.  One  of  the  principal  results  brought  out  by  these  carefully 
tabulated  returns  is  that,  in  both  counties,  "  farm  labour  does  not,"  Mr.  Culley  thinks, 
"  affect  the  school  attendance  of  boys  under  10  so  much  as  is  supposed,  and  that  there 
"  are  a  considerable  number  of  boys  over  10  years  of  age  whose  employment  in  farm 
"  labour  is  confined  to  the  summer  months"  (F.  42).  And  the  general  result  of  the 
returns  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Culley  as  follows  : — "  I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
"  doubt  that  there  are  a  great  many  young  people  of  the  agricultural  labouring  class 
"  growing  up  without  sufficient  education,  meaning  by  sufficient  education  the  power  of 
"  reading  and  writing,  and  using  for  ordinary  purposes  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic, 
"  and  that  not  a  few  are  growing  up  without  any  education  whatever  in  both  the 
"  counties  to  which  these  returns  apply "  (F.  50)."^  The  principle  of  the  Printworks 
Act,  with  some  modifications,  is  pointed  to  by  many  witnesses  as  most  applicable  to 
the  agricultural  districts,  and  most  Hkely  to  effect'  with  the  least  disturbance  the 
required  improvement  of  elementary  education  (F.  51-54). 
The  cottage  142.  The  cottage  question  is  treated  of  very  fully,  and  precisely  to  the  same  effect  as  by 
question.  the  other  Assistant  Commissioners.  The  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  entirely  remedying 
the  evils  pointed  out  are  illustrated  by  Mr.  Culley's  notice  of  what  has  been  done  on 
the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

"  It  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  any  large  estate  upon  which  so  much  has  been  done  for 
many  years  past,  and  is  now  being  done  for  the  comfort  of  all  persons  connected  with  it,  as  on  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  I  have  only  cited  this  instance  to  show  that  even  with  a  large  purse  and  a 
willing  hand  the  evil  growth  of  past  years  has  not  yet  been  altogether  overcome  "  (F.  15). 

143.  Mr.  Culley  adds  that  "  The  Union  Chargeability  Act  will  no  doubt  have  its  effect 
"  in  increasing  the  proportion  of  landowners'  cottages  ;"  and  he  points  out  that  the  power 
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of  borrowing  money  on  entailed  estates,  "  for  the  erection  and  improvement  of  labourers' 
"  cottages,"  under  the  authority  of  the  Inclosure  Commissionres,  requires  to  be  simpli- 
"  fied  and  cheapened"  (F.  16,  79).  The  whole  of  the  facts  collected  by  Mr.  Culley 
on  thg  subject  of  the  cottages  of  these  two  counties,  and  his  observations  upon  them  in 
ss.  70  to  79  of  his  report,  will  be  read  with  a  very  painful  interest. 

144.  Mr.  Culley  has  obtained  much  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  allotments,  as  Allotments. 
substitutes  for  cottage  gardens  where  garden  ground  is  not  obtainable,   showing  their 

moral  as  well  as  their  pecuniary  value  to  the  labourer ;  on  henefit  societies,  and  on  the 
employment  of  children  in  making  lace  and  plaiting  straw  in  these  two  counties.     The  Lace  and 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  lace  and  straw  plait  schools,  obtained  by  the  late  Chil-  P^^i*  schools. 
dren's  En;iployment  Commission,  led  Parliament  to  endeavour  to  include  them  in  the 
"Workshops  Regulation  Act  of  last  year.      But  as  it  appears  by  a  letter  quoted  by 
Mr.  Culley  in  a  note  to  s.  88  of  his  report,  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon. 
A.  F.  O.  Liddell,  to  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Ouvry,  that  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  are  of 
opinion  that  the  definitions  employed  in  that  Act  do  not  bring  the  plaiting  schools  under 
the  Act,  some  further  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  question.     The  subject  of  benefit  Benefit 
societies  will,  as  we  have  intimated  above,  be  treated  of  in  our  next  year's  report.  societies. 

145.  The   evidence   to   which  we  have  now  called    attention  in  the  reports  of  our  The  evidence 
assistant  commissioners  cannot  fail  to  have  distinctly  impressed  the  fact  that  in  many  ^"^erto 

of  the  districts  to  which  our  inquiries  have  extended  the  earnings  of  a  considerable  ghows  that 

portion  of  the  labourers  in  agriculture  are  so  small  that  they  are  reluctant  to  deprive  earnings  of 

themselves  of  what  can  be  added  to  the  family  income  by  the  labour  of  their  children  labourer  are 

from  the  earliest  age  at  which  their  labour  is  available  ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  ^  ^®||  ^?  , 

children  are  not  allowed  to  remain   a  sufficient  time  at  school  to  enable  them  to  derive  ^is  children's 

the  necessary  benefit  from  their  school  attendance.  labour  is  of 

146.  It  is  manifestly,  therefore,  a  matter  of  pressing  public  importance  that  full  and  ™"*'^  ™- 
earnest  consideration  should  everywhere  be  given  to  the  means  by  which,  consistently  P°^*°<'^*'' 
with  sound  principles,  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  agricultural  labourer   may    be  Consequent 

improved.  obstructions 

147.  For  many  years  past  there  have  been  able  advocates  of  a  high  rate  of  remuneration  ^°  school 
to  the  agricultural  labourer  as  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  good  day's  work.     Among  ^^^^^  *"*"'' 
the  earliest  of  those   advocates  was  Mr.  Burke.     "  It  is  the  interest  of  the  farmer,"  ^,i™refore 
Mr.  Burke  says,  ("  Thoughts  on  Scarcity,"  A.D.  1795,)  "  that  his  work  should  be  done  that  the 

"  with  efiect  and  celerity;  and  that  cannot  be  done  unless  the  labourer  is  well  fed  and  means  should 
"  otherwise  found  with  such  necessaries  of  animal  life,  according  to  his  habits,  as  may  ^■^^°°,", 
"  keep  the  body  in  full  force,  and  the  mind  gay  and  cheerful.     For  of  all  the  instruments  ^j^j^^^  j^-J 
"  of  his  trade,  the  labour  of  man  is  that  on  which  he  is  most  to  rely  for  the  repayment  of  pecuniary 
"  his  capital."     It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  these  expressions  of  Mr.  Burke  that  high  resources 
wages  may  not  in  many  cases  be  misused  and  spent  in  mere  self-indulgence,  or  that  high  *'j!^J'^^™' 
wages  are  justifiable  where  the  labourer  is  inferior   and  cannot  fairly  earn  them ;    but  j^  J^^i^  i,e 
where  fairly  earned  and  properly  used,  the  means  they  give  of  adding  to  the  physical  the  interest 
strength  of  the  labourer  are  of  much  importance  to  the  employer.     It  is  very  commonly  of  the  em- 
noticed  that  ill  paid -labour  is  the  least  profitable  from  the  defect  of  physical  power  which  plojer  to 
is  its  common  accompaniment.    The  same  result  is  found  to  be  produced  by  a  bad  dietary,  J,™^™^^ 
although  the  wages  may  be  high,  as  in  South  Northumberland  where  the  old  nourishing 
dietary  of  the  North  has  of  late  years  been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  which  "  it 
"  takes  three  men  now  to  do  the  work  of  two  "  (Mr.  Henley,  B.  58).     Mr.   Culley 
also  quotes  excellent  authority  for  the  fact  that  the  ill-fed  labourers  iii  the  South  are 
inferior  in  physical  power  to  those  he  is  accustomed  to  in  the  North  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  mentioned  above,  namely,  as  three  to  two.     (C.  104,  note).     This  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Blackburn  in  his  communication  quoted  at  p.  158 
of  the  Appendix.     The  whole  evidence  indeed  appended  to  our  report  places  in  strong 
relief  the  fact,  that  the  farmer  best  consults  his  own  interests  who  gives  his  labourer  the 
command  of  a  nourishing  diet  and  ample  means  of  comfort  by  such  a  system  of  remu- 
neration as  is  found  in  I^rth  Northumberland  and  in  parts  of  Durham.  (B.  s.  58)  or 
by  the  somewhat  similar  systems  existing  elsewhere  (C.  21,  D.  14).     In  such  cases  f^^^^^^^^' 
the  farmer  obtains  a  physically  more  capable  labourer,  and  the  labourer,  if  not  pressed  \^^^^^  ^^^^ 
by  the  employer,  willingly  and  eagerly  performs  his  duty  to  his  children  by  keeping  to  a  greater 
them  at  school  until  the  age  of  11,  12,  or  13  before  he  allows  them  to  begin  to  work  amount  of 
at  farm  labour.     In  their  turn,  these  children  bring  a  more  awakened  intelligence  to  their  ^J°°J^j^^g 
work  ;  when  they  become  men  they  are  mentally  as  well  as  physically  worth  the  high  q^^^^^^i 
standard  of  remuneration  they  receive  ;  and  they  desire  that  their  children  should  not  effects  of; 
grow  up  without  the  advantages  of  instruction  of  which  they  themselves  feel  the  benefit,  and  their 
And  it  is  evident  that  these  considerations  are  daily  increasing  in  importance  in  conse-  importance. 
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Improve- 
ment from 
better  wages 
or  better 
systems  must 
be  left  to 
private  ad- 
justment. 


The  im- 
provement 
of  his  pecu- 
niary re- 
sources from 
cottage  gar- 
dens or  field 
allotments  of 
a  proper 
size. 

The  Legisla- 
ture might 
by  simple 
means  give  a 
stimulus  to 
this  practice. 


Great  inte- 
rest which 
this  subject 
possesses  for 
the  labouring 
poor. 


quence  of  the  rapidly  extending  use  of  expensive  machinery  in  agriculture,  the  right  and 
economical  use  of  which  so  much  depends  on  the  intelligence  of  those  intrusted  with  its 
management  (D.  84). 

148.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  can  and,  under 
a  better  system  of  remuneration,  would  be  greatly  improved  where  it  is  now  defective, 
and  that  such  improvement  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  best  interests  of  his  employer. 
It  woxild  also  permit  the  Legislature,  without  any  fear  of  inflicting  hardship  upon  the 
labourer,  to  require  that  the  early  years  of  his  children  should  be  secured  to  them,  free 
from  premature  toil,  for  the  purposes  of  that  mental  and  moral  training  which  is  calculated 
to  be  an  inestimable  benefit  to  them  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  and  which  it 
is  for  the  pubhc  interests  to  promote.  But  it  is  to  the  employer  that  the  public  must 
look  for  that  more  correct  appreciation  of  his  own  interests  which  will  lead  him  to 
place  the  labourer  in  a  better  position  as  far  as  it  may  be  done  by  better  wages  fairly 
earned^  and  where  requisite  by  a  better  system  of  remuneration. 

149.  Where  the  labour  market  is  overstocked  there  is  unquestionably  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  the  farmer  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  to  pay  a  low  rate  of  wages.  Also  where 
a  particular  mode  of  remunerating  the  labourer  has  been  long  in  use,  it  is  very  diflScult 
for  both  farmer  and  labourer  to  fall  into  a  new  one,  even,  although  it  may  be  clearly 
brought  to  their  notice  that  better  modes  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  silch  evidence  as  Mr.  Henley  has  collected  on  the  rate  and  modes  of  remunera- 
tion in  North  Northumberland,  and  his  report  thereon,  may  have  a  considerable  effect  in 
leading  the  owners  of  land  elsewhere  to  consider  and  if  possible  to  adopt  arrangements 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  North  Northumberland  and  parts  of  Durham  which 
have  so  much  contributed,  first,  to  the  physical  welfare,  and  ultimately  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  impi^ovement  of  the  labourers  in  the  north.  Doubtless  also  the  attention  of 
agriculturists  will  have  been  attracted  by  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  in 
his  recent^  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Agricultural  Labourer"  (Stanford,  London,  1868), 
of  his  mode  of  enabling  inferior  labourers  gradually  to  increase  their  earnings  until  some 
of  them  become  equal  to  the  best  men  employed  in  the  extensive  works  of  the  "  Lands 
Drainage  and  Improvement  Company,"  under  Mr.  Denton's  direction  as  their  principal 
engineer.  The  same  principle  has  also  beeti  acted  upon  by  Mr.  Grey,  of  Milfield  (F. 
104,  note). 

150.  The  most  direct  way  of  improving  the  resources  of  the  .agricultural  labourer  where 
they  are  low,  namely,  by  higher  wages  and  better  modes  of  remuneration,  being  a  matter 
with  which  the  Legislature  cannot  deal,  and  which  must  be  left  to  private  adjustment,  it 
remains  to  be  considered  whether  there  is  any  other  way  by  which  the  pecuniary 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  where  low,  can  be  improved  directly  or  indirectly,^ 
or  both,  and  to  which  the  Legislature  might  give  a  salutary  stimulus  by  simple  and 
unobjectionable  means. 

151.  Such  a  mode  exists  in  the  more  general  adoption  of  the  practice  of  attaching  such 
an  amount  of  land  to  the  labourer's  cottage,  or  in  default  of  that,  in  assigning  to  him 
such  an  amount  of  land  as  near  to  his  dwelUng  as  possible,  as  will  profitably  employ  the 
leisure  hours  of  himself  and  his  family,  without  turning  him  into  a  small  farmer,  or 
leading  him  to  place  his  chief  dependence  on  the  produce  of  his  land  and  not  on  wages. 

152.  Our  evidence  already  shows  that  the  practice  of  attaching  gardens  of  a  proper 
size  to  cottages,  although  in  some  places  pretty  general,  is  far  from  being  as  common  as! 
its  benefits,  both  material  and  moral,  suggest  that  it  should  be.  There  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  fact  that  a  proper  sized  garden  attached  to  the  cottage  is  the  best 
form  in  which  the  labourer  can  derive  benefit  fi-om  the  occupation  of  a  portion  of  land. 
But  as  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  attach  land,  or  a  sufficient  portion,  to  a  cottage, 
a  field  allotment  as  near  as  possible  to  his  dwelling  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
substitute.     All  our  Assistant  Commissioners  speak  in  the  strongest  terms  of  its  value. 

153.  It  is  now  25  years  since  the  subject  of  allotting  small  portions  of  land  to  the  inde- 
pendent poor,  in  default  of  gardens  attached  to  their  cottage^,  came  prominently  before 
Parliament  in  the  report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  stamped 
the  system  with  its  most  cordial  approval.  In  the  interval  that  has  since  elapsed  the 
subject  has  fallen  somewhat  out  of  mind.  It  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  both  in  a 
physical  and  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  the  laboijring  poor.  It  is,  indeed,  diffi'cult, 
without  opportunities  of  referring  to  the  great  amount  of  evidence  which  exists  upon  the 
subject,  to  reahze  the  deep  interest  which  this  question  possesses  for  them.  Landowners 
who  have  more  recently  adopted  the  system  are  unanimous  in  recognizing  its  benefits  • 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  July 
1843,  above  adverted  to,  "  are  obtained  without  any  corresponding  disadvantages." 
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154.  The  very  great  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  large  majority  of  agricultural 
labourers  and  their  families,  as  well  as  through  them  to  the  public  generally,  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  labourer's  children,  will,  we  trust,  be 
accepted  as  our  excuse  for  presenting  ample  particulars  regarding  it,  for  tracing  his- 
torically the  rise  and  progress  of  the  system,  and  for  showing,  by  the  large  mass  of 
evidence  thus  brought  together,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  carry  conviction,  that  the 
objections  still  expressed  in  some  quarters  against  it  have  been  founded  on  instances  in 
which  it  has  failed  from  errors  of  management,  or  from  the  allotments  being  too  large  ; 
and  finally  for  submitting  considerations  which  we  presume  to  .think  would  justify  Parlia- 
ment in  sanctioning  the  simple  measures  which  seem  desirable  for  its  encouragement. 

155.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  July  1843,  on  allotments  of  land  for 
the  labouring  poor,  was  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  results  of  the  allotment  system,  and 
"  into  the  propriety  of  setting  apart  a  portion  of  all  waste  lands  which  shall  be  enclosed 
"  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  of  any  lands  which  under  any  Inclosure  Act  shall  have  been 
"  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  district,  and  also  into  the  best  means  of 
**  effecting  the  same." 

156.  The  Committee  state  in  their  report  (p.  1 )  that  "  feeling  how  important  a  bearing  Committee 

"  the  subject  has  upon  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,"  of  the  House 
they  have  inquired—  "^  4^^^°°/ 

1st.  Into  the  effects  of  the  arrangements  under  which  the  labouring  classes  are  now 
enabled  to  hold  and  cultivate  land  on  their  own  account. 

2ndly.  Into  such  arrangements  for  that  purpose  as  might  be  advantageously  made  in 
the  inclosure  of  waste  lands. 

3rdly.  Into  any  more  general  mode  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  allotment  system. 

157.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  Committee  was  led  upon  the  first  branch  of  their 
inquiry  was  "  that  the  tenancy  of  land  under  the  garden  allotment  system  is  a  powerful 
"  means  of  bettering  the  condition  of  those  classes  who  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon 
"  their  manual  labour ;"  and  they  add  the  important  opinion  "  that  its  benefits  are  not 
"  obtained  at  the  expense  of  any  other  class,  nor  accompanied  by  any  corresponding 
"  disadvantage." 

158.  The  Committee  refer  to  the  fact  that  "  the  practice  of  parcelling  out  fields  in  small 
"  allotments  for  cottage  tenantry  may  be  traced  back  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
"  was  advocated  in  the  publications  of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  "  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  present. 

159.  The  Committee  do  not  specify  the  instances  to  which  they  refer.  As  these 
instances  are  in  themselves  very  instructive,  and  as  allotments  are  noticed  in  Acts  of 
Parliament  previously  to  the  General  Inclosure  Act  of  1845,  a  brief  reference  to  some  of 
those  cases,  as  well  as  to  those  Acts,  will  be  found  to  throw  light  upon  the  subsequent 
growth  of  the  system. 

160.  One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  allotments  attached  to  cottages  is  referred  to  in  a  note  History  of 
by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  *^^  *®^*^ 
on  Waste  Lands,  in  1795,  P-  204.     "  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  some  commonable  lands,  gyg^tg™^''' 
"  near  Tewksbury,  had  observed,  a  few  years  previously  to  the  year  1770,  that  the  occu- 

"  piers  of  some  cottages  with  land  annexed  to  them  "  were  remarkable  for  bringing  up 
"  their  families  in  a  more  neat  and  decent  manner  than  those  whose  cottages  were  without 
"  land."  He  accordingly,  about  the  year  1772,  caused  "  an  allotment  of  25  acres  to  be  set 
"  out  "  for  the  use  of  "  some  of  the  poor."  The  excellent  effects  of  that  measure  are 
then  described  in  detail.  *'  It  had  not  in  one  instance  failed  of  giving  an  industrious 
"  turn,  even  to  some  of  those  who  were  before  idle  and  profligate."  The  production  of 
the  land  and  the  comforts  of  the  cottagers  were  greatly  increased  ;  "  the  poor  rates  were 
"  reduced  to  4</.  in  the  pound,  while  those  of  neighbouring  parishes  were  at  2*.  6d.  to 
"  5s"  '  Sir  John  Sinclair  adds,  "  who  would  not  wish  to  see  every  waste  in  the  kingdoni 
"  improved  on  such  principles  ?  and  how  much  will  not  the  situation  of  every  cottager  be 
"  ameliorated  if  such  a  system  were  to  be  adopted  ?  " 

161.  In  accordance  with  that  opinion  the  Committee  recommended  that  in  any  general 
Inclosure  Bill  that  ^might  be  passed  some  regulations  should  be  inserted  to  secure  for 
the  cottagers  as  much  "  accommodation  "  in  the  use  of  land  "as  they  may  have  occasion 
"for"    *     *     "  enlarging  where  circumstances  will  admit  it,  the  garden  annexed  to 
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"  tiieir  respective  cottages,  givmg  them. a  decided  preference  with  respect  to  locality 
"  over  the  larger  rights,  and  throwing  the  burden  of  the  ring  fence  upon  the  larger 
"commoners."  .  „  .        . 

162.  In  the  year  1800,  among  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  two 
gold  taedals,  one  to  ike  person  who  shall  build  on  his  estate  "  the  most  cottages  for  labourers' 
"  fkmfliesi  and  assign  to  each  a  proper  portion  of  land,  for  the  support  of  not  less  than  a 
*' cow  and  a  hog;  and  also  a  sufficient  garden;"  the  other  to  the  person  "  who  shall 
"  explain  in.  the  most  satisfactory  manner  the  best  means  of  rendering  the  allotment 
"'^S3^stem  as  geneiral  throughout  the  kingdom  as  circumstances  will  admit,"  which  they 
assert  Id  be  "  a  great  tiational  object." 

16^,  During  the  early  yea,rs  of  the.  present  century,  the  "  Society  .for  Bettering  the 
^*  Couditiou^f  the  Poor,"  among  the  earliest.. «iembers  ofwhiph  were  Mr,  Wilberforce 
and  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  urged  in  thpir  annual  reports  the. advantage  of  attaching  suit* 
able  allotments  to  cottages,  as  one  pf  the,  means  by  which  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  would  be  improved  both  physically  and  morally. 

164.  Anticipating  an  objection  commonly  made,  that  where  the  allotment  is  too  large 
the  labourer  is  terupted  to  grow  corn,  which  is  generally  a  disadvantage  to  him,  Sir 
Thomas  Bernard  saysi' "  the  possession  of  arable  land  is  hurtful  to  the .  cottager." 
"  But,"  he  adds,  ^*  his  conditidn  is  materially^ithproved'  by  possessing  a  garden^"  and  by 
being  permitted  to  rent  grass  for  one  or  two  cows.     He  proceeds"  to  say  (Report  for 

"^he' experiment  has  been  "exterisively  tried;  1by  the  Eari  of  "^j^irichelsea.  .TK,fere  are  from  70  to  80 
labourers  upon  his  estates' in  Ettiflandfehife,  who' keep  from  one  td'four  cows  each;  and  of  all  his 
teaaiits  Jiese  men  are  the  njost  spunctual  with  their  rents.  Lord  Winchelsea  asserts  from  experience 
that  nothing  is  so  beneficial  to  them  and  the  landlords  as  this  system  ;  that  the  labourers  and  their 
famihes,  liraig  better  are  consequently  more  able  to.endure  labour  ;  that  they  are  contented  with  their 
siteaiiGn -aad  attached  to  it ;  that  having  acquired  a  sort  of  independence  which  makes  them  set  a 
higher  value  upon  their  character,  they  are  generally  considered  in  the  neighbourhood  as  meii  the  iniost 
tb  be  depended  upon  and  trusted ;  that  feeling  the  , advantage  of  possessing  a  little,  their  industry  h 
excited  by  hope.    ■"  '      "         /  .  " 

,  '^jThe  experiment  was  also  tried  in  Wiltshire,  in  a  parish  containing  140  poor  persons,  divided  into 
32  families,  fihiefly  eiAplt)yed  as  labourers  in  husbandry,"  *  *  "  half  an  acre  of  land  was  given 
tQ_each.|  It  had,  the  best  effeefc ;  the  children  are  educated  to  husbandry  and  are  better  fed;  the  father 
employing  in  hopeful,  and  therefore  willing  occupation,  hours  which  he  would  otherwise  spend  idly 
and  injuriously." 

165.  lii la  subsequent  Report  Sir  T.  Bernard, mentions  an  instance  of  a  man  obtaining  a 
grant  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  common,  upon  which  he  built  a  cottage  and  formed  a 
garden.     On  being  visited  by  his  landlord,  he  said — 

"  Now,  Sir,  you  have  a  pleasure  in  seeing  my  cottage  and  garden  neat ;  and  why  should  not  other 
squifes  have  th^.Bame  jpleasujce  in  seeing  the. pottages  and  gardens  as  neat  aliout  them  ?  The  poor  Would 
then  be  happy  and: wcnld  love  them  and.the  place  where  they  lived ;  but  now  every  npok  of  land  is  to 
be  let  to  the  great  farmers,. and  nothing  jeft  for  tHe  poor  but  to  go  to  the  parish." 

Sir  T.  Bernard  remarks  Upon  this  case  that —  ... 

"  Upon  his  rood  of  ground  he  had  15  apple  trees,  one  greengage  tree,  three  Winesour'  plum  trees, 
two  apricot  trees,  currants,  gooseberries,  and  three  bee-hiv98 ;  he  reared  also  firom  this  garden  ajjund- 
ance  of  common  vegetables,  and  about  40  bushels  of  potatoes  annually." 

166.  Commenting  upon  instances  such  as  these  Sit  Thomas  urges. that jri'endeavouring 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  it  is  most  desirable  "  td  pperate  upon  thern  by  the 
"  prospect  of  acquiring  property." 

167.  in  the  year  1806,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Bemainbray,  rector  of  Broad  Somerford, 
Wiltshir^e,  suggested  that  a  clause  should  beintroduced  into  an  Inelosure  Bill  then  under 
consideratigm  fyij;  the  parish,  assigning  to  every  cottage  in  the.  parish,  whether  the  owner 
had -aJiy  common  ri|;hts  or  not,  an  allotment  of  half  an  acre  of  land  to  be  vested  in 
tru^^es  ,tp  secure  its  proper  use.  The  Act  was  passed  in  1806,  "  and  the  example 
**,was  followed  by  ahnost  every  adjoining  parish,  juj  that  part  of  Wiltshire  "  (s.  186  of 
evidence  of  1843).  .^.  Depaajnbray  stated  that  the  same  thing  had  been  previously 
"  ^e  •!  by  tlie  f^the^  of  the  present  member  for  Oxford,  Mr.  Estcourt,  at  Newnton  near 
«Tetbury,Cflp,uc§§tfirshire"(s.  189)  "with  the,  best  results,"  ,,        ,    ' 

168.  In  the  years  immediately  succeediiig  the  peace  of  1815,  when  the  public  mind  was 
much  perplexed  on  the  subject  of  the  Ppor  Laws,  th^e  alleviatioa  of,  the.  condition  of^the 
poor  derivable  irpfli  allotments  of  lai^d,  >yas  strongly  adverted  to  in  many  able  pamphlets. 
(Pamphlets  on  the  Poor  Laws,  1815-20.)  7Vsaong;Other  writers  the  Rev.W.  L  Bowles, 
J.P,  for  the  county  of  Wilts,  in  a  letter  to  ^irjames; Mackintosh  (^aHsbury- 1815),  urges 
that  *'  a  small  portion  of  land  should  be  allqdtted  to  each  cottager ;"  ttat  such  .a  .measure 
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was,. whenever  practicable,'"  imperiously  required  ;"  arid  that  landowners-  should:  reserve 
"  in  every  lease  a  portion  of  land  for  that  purpose."  He  complains  that  if  fatmers'  give 
up  any  of  their  land  with  that  object  it  is  ^'at  double  their  own  xent ;"  and  he  cites*  the 
example  of  Lord  Peterborough  who  has  acted  upon  the  plan  of  reserving  land  for  that 
purpose  "  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  labourers/'  • 

169.  In  1817  Mr.  R.  Gourlay,  at  One  time  in  the  emiplby  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
in  a  pamphlet  published  at  Bath,  and  addressed  to  Arthur  Young,  secretary  to  that 
board,  among  other  remedies  for  the  then  state  of  the  poor,  forcibly  advocates  "  half-acre 
allotments."  m  -  -; 

170.  About  the  yiear  1820,  the  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Blomfield)  While  rector  of 
Chesterford,  Essex,  adopted  the  system  (s.  698  of  Evidence  of  1843). 

171.  Mr.  Cobbett  In  his/' rural  rides"  notices,  in  the  year  1821,  the  benefit  td''^hg 
labourers  of  the  good  gardens  which  he  observed  in  several  parts  of  England,  especially 
in  the  southern  countries.  ~  There,  he  says,  you  see—  ' 

"  That  most  interesting  of  all  objects,  that  which  is  such  an  hohoijr  to  England,  and  thai  'wfiicli 
distinguishes  it  frotei  all  the  l*est  of  the  world,  namely,  those  neatly  kept  and  productive'  littlfe  gardens 
round  the  labourers?" houses,  which  are  seldom  unomameiited  with  more  or  less,  of : floors;  •■  We  have 
only  to  look  at  these  gardens  to  know  .'wJi^tc- sort  of  people  English  •labour§'rs  are-;"  (Edit,  of  1^853^ 
p.  86.)-         ,  ,    _      _  ,i   ,;,,,.       '  :::    ,-^'; 

172.  He  speaks  of  the  great,  advantages  formerly  possessed  by  the  cottagers  from-rtbe 
"  cows,  pigs,  geese,  and  poultry,"  which  they  weire  able  to  keep  on  the  wastes^  pver 
which  they  had  rights.  He  estimates  that  a  pig  at  that  time  was  worth  to  the  coitager 
ll.  per  annum  at  leas.t  besides  the  manure,  and  he  adds  that  in  Sussex  hq  "  saw,,.^ith 
"  great  delight, '  a  pig  at  altoost  every  labourer's  house.  The  houses  are  good  and 
"  warm;  and  the  gardens  some  of  thfe  best  that  I  have  seen  in  England."  And  he 
refers  to  the  greater  capacity  for  work  of  a  labourer  when  can  he  "  get  some  bacon." 

173.  As  a  contrast  he  refers  to  the  disadvantage  the  labourers  are  often  und^r  "in 
•'  a  purely  corn  country ;"  and  to  the  "  dismal  and  miserable"  stkte  of  those  districts 
of  country  "  where  every  inch  of  land  is  appropriated  to  farming  purposes." "  "  No 
*'  hedges,  no  ditches^  no  commons,  no  grassy  lanep,  the  labourer  has  not  a  stick  of  wood, 
"  and  no  place  for  a  pig  or  a -cow  to  graze  on."     (P,  254.)    ,.      ■    -    i      .' 

174.  In  1827  a  witness  examined  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the.  House,  of 
Commons  on  emigration,  Mr.  B,  Wills,  stated  (s.  3812.)  :"  I  qpuld  .|pad  :l^e  com- 
"  mittee  with  information  as  to  the  importance  of  the  cottagers  renting  ,a  portion  ^qf 
"  land  with  their  cottages,;  it  keeps  them  buoyant,  and  it  keeps  them  industrious  " ;  and 
he  urges  "  that  every  agricultural cottkge  should  have  a  piece  of  land";  enforcing  Jbig 
opinion  of  the  duty  of  placing  such  land  freely  within  their  reach,  on  the  ground  that 
"  since  1760  they  had  lost  about  4,000,000  of  acres  of  common,  which  they  had^formerly 
"  the  privilege  of  using  for  their  pigs,  geese,  and  a  variety  of  other  things." 

175.  In  the  year  1828  Mr.  William  Miles,  M.P.,  caused  some  land  that  had  been 
left  to  a  parish  in  Nottinghamshire  to  be  let  in  allotments  to  the  poor  f Evidence  of 
1843,  s.  1828)  V  and  about  six  years  after  "  he  made  allotments  on  his  own  land:  in 
"  Gloucestershire  to  about  100  persons  (ibid.,  s.  1830.)  In  the  year  1830-1  Captain 
George  Treweeke  Scobell  introduced  it  into  the  parishes'  of  High  Littleton  and  Mid- 
somer  Norton  in  Somersetshire,  and  carried  it  into  effect  on  a  considerable  scalfe,  and 
with  great  success  {ibid.,  ss.  275-413).  From  those  parishes  it  spread  rapidly  into  50 
adjoining  ones  (ibid.,  s.  338).  Much  favourable  evidence  was  also  given  upon  the 
subject  of  field  allotments  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Poor  Laws  in  1 830-31 . 

176.  Up  to  that  period,  two  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  passed  encouraging  the 
letting  of  small  portions  of  land  to  cottagers,  with  the  view  adding  to  their  resources. 

177.  In  1819  the  Act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  19.  ss.  12  and  13  empbwered  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers  of  any  parish,  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  in  vestry  assembled,  to 
purchase  or  take  on  lease  on  account  of  the  parish  any  suitable  portion  of  land  not 
exceeding  twenty  acres,  for  the  promotion  of  industry  among  the  independent  poor ; 
they  were  directed  by  s.  13,  to  let  any  portion  of  such  land  "  to  any  poor  and  indus- 
"  trious  inhabitant  of  the  parish "  to  be  occupied  and  cultivated  on  his  own  account 
and  for  his  own  benefit,  at  such  reasonable  rent  and  for  such  term  as  might  be  fixed  by 

the  vestry.  '  \  . 

178  In  1831  the  Act  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  42.,  reciting  that  the  limitation  to  20  acres 
in  the  above  Act  having  been  found  ;  inconvenient  in  matiy  parishes,  extends  the 
quantity  of  land  that  might  be  taken  on  lease  to  50  acres.    -     -■'" 
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179.  It  makes  also  the  following  important  additions  to  the  former  Act.  By  s.  2  it 
enacts  that  "  in  order  to  extend  the  salutary  and  benevolent  purposes  of  the  Act,"  the 
churchwarden  and  overseers  of  the  poor  may  enclose  from  any  waste  or  common  land 
in  the  parish,  with  consent  of  the  persons  having  rights  thereupon,  any  portion  of  such 
waste  or  common  not  exceeding  fifty  acres,  *  *  and  may  let  any  part  or  parts  of 
the  same  to  any  poor  and  industrious  inhabitant  of  such  parish,  to  be  occupied  and 
cultivated  on  his  own  account. 

180.  And  in  the  following  year  (1832),  another  Act  passed  (2  Will.  4.  c.  42.) 
having  the  same  object  in  view.  It  is  intituled  "  An  Act  to  authorize  (in  parishes 
"  inclosed  under  any  Act  of  Parliament)  the  letting  of  the  *  poor  allotments  '  in  small 
"  portions  to  industrious  cottagers." 

181.  The  Act  recites  that  "  in  parishes  inclosed  under  Acts  of  Parliament  there  are, 
"  in  many  cases,  allotments  (from  the  waste  or  common  lands)  made  for  the  benefit  of 
"  the  poor,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  fuel,  which  are  now  comparatively  useless  and 
*'  unproductive,"  and  that  "  it  would  tend  much  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
"  poor,  if  these  allotments  could  be  let  at  a  fair  rent  and  in  small  portions  to  industrious 
"  cottagers  of  good  character,  while  the  distribution  of  fuel  might  be  augmented  by 
"  appropriating  the  said  rents  to  the  purchase  of  an  additional  quantity." 

182.  Clauses  follow  to  secure  that  the  land  be  preserved  "  in  a  due  state  of  fertility," 
for  the  regulation  of  the  letting,  and  for  the  exchange  of  allotments  that  may  "  be  found 
"  to  be  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  residences  of  the  cottagers  *  *  for  land 
"  of  equal  value  more  favourably  situated." 

183.  In  the  year  1834  the  attention  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  was  called  to 
the  subject,  and  in  their  report  for  that  year  (21st  February)  they  state  the  "  general 
"  results  "  of  their  "  inquiry  into  the  allotment  system  "  to  be  that,  1.  "  A  labouring  man, 
"  even  when  his  family  is  large,  can  seldom  beneficially  occupy  more  than  half  an  acre," 
continuing  to  rely  upon  wages  as  his  regular  and  main  support.  2.  "  Where  the 
"  system  is  carried  on  by  individuals  it  has  been  generally  beneficial,  but  when  managed 
"  by  parish  ofiicers  it  has  seldom  succeeded."  They  add  "  the  immediate  advantage  of 
"  allotments  is  so  great,  that  if  there  were  no  other  mode  of  supplying  them,  we  think 
"  it  would  be  worth  while,  as  a  temporary  measure,  to  propose  some  general  plan  for 
"  providing  them." 

184.  The  Acts  above  adverted  to,  and  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners on  the  principle  of  allotments,  called  further  attention  to  the  system  as  a 
means  of  benefiting  the  independent  labourer,  and  according  soon  after  that  time  it  made 
much  progress  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

185.  In  the  year  1834  the  magazine  of  the  Labourer's  Friend  Society  was  established 
expressly  "  for  disseminating  information  on  the  advantages  of  allotments  of  land  to  the 
"  labouring  classes."  During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  it  brought  before  the  public 
many  striking  instances  of  the  successful  working  of  the  system. 

186.  About  the  year  1836,  Mr.  Henry  Martin,  of  Hadlow  in  Kent,  advocated  its 
introduction  into  that  county.  Mr.  Martin  was  the  first  witness  examined  by  the 
committee  of  1843,  and  stated  that  at  that  time  3,000  families  in  the  county  of  Kent 
had  allotmnets  (ibid.,  s.  186).  Sir  George  Strickland  in  Yorkshire  (ibid.,  s.  843),  Lord 
Chesterfield,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Lord  Manners  in  Nottinghamshire  (ibid.,  ss. 
1665,  1743,  1938),  Lord  Portman,  Mr.  Sturt,  and  Lord  Rivers  in  Dorsetshire  (ibid.,  s. 
2227)  and  other  landowners  in  various  parts  of  the  country  adopted  the  system  pre- 
viously to  the  inquiry  of  1843,  and  as  appears  by  the  evidence,  with  most  satisfactory 
results. 

187.  The  attention  of  Parliament  not  having  been  called  to  the  subject  since  the 
inquiry  by  the  committee  of  1843,  it  is  desirable  to  reproduce  in  this  place,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  some  of  the  valuable  facts  and  opinions  elicited  by  that  committee. 

188.  The  arrangements  and  regulations  under  which  the  allotment  system  is  most 
advantageously  carried  out  are  thus  stated  by  the  Committee  (Report,  p.  iv.)': 

I.  As  it  is  desirable  that  the  profits  of  the  allotment  should  be  viewed  by  the  holder 
of  it  in  the  light  of  an  aid,  and  not  of  a  substitute  for  his  ordinary  income 
accruing  from  wages,  and  that  they  should  not  become  an  inducement  to  neglect 
his  usual  paid  labour,  the  allotment  should  be  of  no  greater  extent  than  can  be 
cultivated  during  the  leisure  moments  of  the  labourer  and  his  family.  The  exact 
size  which  would  meet  this  condition  must  of  course  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  family,  and  their  leisure  time ;  but 
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one  quarter  of  an  acre  is  the  size  usually  adopted,  and  best  suited  to  the  average 
of  cases. 

2.  The  allotment  should  also  be  near  the  dwelling  of  its  occupier ;  much  of  its  benefit 
•      depends  upon  the  facility  afforded  to  the  man,  his  wife,  and  his  children  of  devoting 

spare  moments  to  the  care  of  their  ground,  and  being  able  to  visit  it  frequently 
■without  fatigue. 

3.  Though  the  land  will  yield  larger  profits  under  this  mode  of  cultivation  than  under 

the  usual  method  of  tillage,  the  proprietor  who  wishes  to  benefit  the  poor  man 
should  not  exact  more  rent  than  he  could  expect  to  receive  if  he  let  it  out  to  be 
farmed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

4.  Tithes,  parochial  rates,  taxes,  and  all  other  charges  should  be  included  in  the  rent, 

and  paid  by  the  owner  and  not  by  the  occupier,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  trouble 
in  the  collection,  of  preventing  the  accumulation  of  arrears,  and  of  guarding  the 
tenant  against  frequent  and  sudden  demands  for  payments  which  he  might  ijot  be 
prepared  to  meet. 

189.  These  regulations  and  suggestions  were  founded  on  the  evidence  of  the  gentlemen 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  had  given  to  the  Committee  in  full  detail  the 
results  of  their  experience  on  the  subject. 

190.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  allotment,  although  a  quarter  of  an  acre  was  said  to 
be  that  best  adapted  to  average  cases,  a  steady  and  skilful  man,  with  the  aid  of  his  family, 
could  well  manage  half  an  acre  (Evidence  of  1843,  §§  119,  185,  298,  707,  845),  and  as 
much  as  an  acre  and  even  two  acres  had  been  given  with  great  advantage  to  old  men,  or 
men  not  sure  of  constant  employment  (ibid.  §§  99,  258,  1443). 

191.  The  net  profit  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  was  found  to  be,  for  poor  land,  4/.  (ibid.  18- 
20)  ;  for  good  land,  51.  (1508).  The  value  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  stated  in  other 
words  by  one  witness  as  13  week's  consumption,  or  "  one-fourth  of  a  man's  subsistence, 
"  with  a  large  family"  (1657)'  By  another  it  is  estimated  at  "2*.  per  week  on  an 
"  average  to  each  family  "  (344) . 

192.  The  most  profitable  employment  of  the  land  is  in  vegetables  (ibid.  36,  289),  by  which 
the  labourer  obtains  also  the  advantage  of  a  variety  of  food  for  himself  and  bis  family.  It 
is  often  the  only  mode  by  which  any  vegetables  are  procurable  by  him  ;  their  price,  or  his 
distance  from  shops,  places  them  out  of  his  reach. 

193.  "  I  have  known  children,"  says  one  witness,  "  of  10  and  11  years  old  announce  that 
"  they  had  tasted  vegetables  since  they  had  these  grounds  which  they  never  saw  on  their 
*'  father's  table  before ;  they  go  almost  daily  to  fetch  something  for  the  dinner,  even 
"  throughout  the  winter,  for  winter  crops  are  very  much  cultivated"  (ibid.  309).  The 
land  "  is  necessary  to  the  rural  labourer;  he  cannot  get  vegetables  without  it"  (397). 

194.  To  these  direct  pecuniary  benefits  those  also  are  to  be  added  which  flow  indirectly 
from  the  system.  In  the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Bart.,  •'  the  good  is  seen  not  only 
"  in  the  money  it  puts  into  the  pocket  of  the  labourer,  but  in  the  money  it  keeps  there,  in 
"  inducing  him  to  go  to  his  allotment  instead  of  the  public-house."  "  It  creates  domestic 
*'  habits  very  much."  "  A  man  and  his  wife  and  children  work  at  it  together."  "  It 
"  raises  their  moral  character  "  (ibid.  191,  303,  314,  355,  1522,  1864),  and  causes  a 
marked  improvement  "  in  the  internal  economy  and  management  of  their  cottages"  (309). 

195.  If  it  should  be  urged  that  any  direct  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  labouring  man  from 
his  allotment  would  be  neutralized  by  its  value  being  taken  into  account  in  the  rate  of 
wages  offered  to  him,  the  answer  is  found  in  the  evidence  of  1843.  It  is  stated  on  the 
best  authority  that  an  allotment  has  no  effect  upon  wages  ;  that  the  allotment  has  been 
a  clear  addition  to  the  labourer's  resources  (281-282).  No  witness  before  that  Committee 
suggested  or  apprehended  that  an  allotment  would  operate  in  diminution  of  wages  or 
would  be  otherwise  than  a  clear  gain.  Still  less  could  any  such  apprehension  be  enter- 
tained at  the  present  day  in  the  face  of  the  increased  demand  for  agricultural  labour. 

196.  That  being  so,  the  possession  by  the  labourer  of  a  cottage  garden  or  of  an  allotment  Net  annual 
of  the  proper  size  has  manifestly  a  direct  and  immediate  bearing  upon  one  of  the  prin-  value  to 
cipal  questions  with  which  this  Commission  is  concerned— the  school  attendance  of  the  i'^.^"'„^'J^ 
children.     If  a  quarter  acre  allotment  is  of  the  net  value  to  a  labourer  of  Al.  or  51.,  Inotment  of 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  if,  having  a  family,  he  can  be  advantageously  a  quarter 
trusted  with  half  an  acre  by  which  that  net  return  would  be  doubled,  he  is  at  once  and  of  half 
enabled  to  dispense  with  the  addition  to  the  family  income  which  would  arise  from  the  ^"  ''"■^• 
premature  employment  of  his  children.     And  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  cultivation  J^J^^J^  .^ 
of  land  will  lead  him,  if  uninstructed  himself,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  power  of  addition. 
reading  and  writing  and  keeping  accounts,  and  will  thus  increase  his  desire  that  his 
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children  should  be  educated;  AVhile^  as  mentioned  by  Sil:  Henry  Fletcher  (§  71),  the 
moral  effect  of  giving  him  the  means  of  rational  employment  and  amusement  during  his 
leisure  hours  will  often  be,  that  a  portion  of  his  earnings  now  squandered  will  be 
husbanded  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 

197.  It  has  been  Urged  that  the  47,  or  5^.  so  added  to  the  laboiirer's  income  would  be 
more  legitimately  added  in  the  shape  of  wages.  It  is  doubtless  very  desirable  that  it 
should  be  in  the  labourer's  power-  to  command  a  rate  of  wages  which  will  enable  him  to 
dispense  with  such  aid  as  is  attainable  from  a  garden  or  field  allotment  of  the  proper  size. 
But  under  existing  circumstailces  it  is  not  often  in  his  power.  Neither  is  the  money 
value  of  the  garden  or  field  allotment  the  only  matter  to  be  considered.  Their  moral 
advantages  have  been  shown  to  be  great.  The  question  is  thus  raised  above  the  rigid 
riiles  of  supply  and  demand.  And  such  a  supplemebt  to  the  labourer's  wages  as  arises 
from  the  garden  or  the  field  allotmeht  is  similar  in  kind,  and  similarly  justifiable  on  moral 
grounds,  to  the  very  common  supplement  of  another  kindy  riamelly,  that  which  arises  from 
giving  him  a  dwelling  at  a  rate  of  payment  much  below  that  which  constitutes  a  proper 
return  for  the  outlay  on  such  dwelling ;  a  benefit  often  far  beyond  what  the  labourer 
could  acquire  by  payment  out  of  his  wages,  • 

198.  The  presumed  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  the  iallotment  system,  in  default  of 
cottage  gardens,  are  not  such  as  ought  to  ;«weigh.  Against  its  acknowledged  benefits. 

199.  Gn  the  part  of  landowners  it  was  appi'ehehded  there  would  be  much  trouble  in 
collecting  the  rent  from  so  many  small  tenants,  and  that  there  would  be  loss  frona  arrears. 

200.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  evidenceof '1843  shpws  that  such  apprehensions  were 
groundless.  The  great  desire  that  the  labourers  felt  to  possess  this  means  of  adding  to 
their  resources  made  them  careful  not  to  lose  it.  The  testimony  was  unanimous  in  1843 
as  to  the  punctuality  with  which  the  rents  were  paid  (Report,  j).  v.).  "  In  12  years 
"  witness  had  not  lost  a  quarter  per  cent."  (Ev.  287).  "  Witness  never  had  a  difficulty 
"  about  a  farthing  of  rent "  (1880).  "There  has  not  been  a  defaulter  to  the  amount 
"  of  a  penny  "  (2120).  "  Tenants  bring  the  money  on  the  appointed  day  without  being 
"  called  upon."  ■ 

201.  On  the  part  of  the  farmers  there  was  at  first  a  fear  that  the  men  would  give  up 
too  much  of  their  time  to  their  allotments,  working  at  them  in  the  early  morning  or  late 
in  the  evening,  and  so  exhausting  their  strength.  Bui  that  had  not  been  found  to  be  the 
case.  There  are  occasional  spare  hours  which  can  be  so  occupied  without  detriment  to 
the  employer ;  and  it  is  noticed  in  practice  that  the  farmer  will  tisll  a  man  that  he  is  not 
wanted  for  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  day,  and  may  go  and  work  upon  his  allotment  (ibid. 
181-3).     Much  also  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  wife  and  the  children. 

202.  It  was  apprehended  further  that  it  would  make  them  too  independent,  and  cause 
the  men  to  rely  too  much  on  the  produce  of  their  own  ground;  But  this  apprehension 
also  soon  ceased.  In  Kent  the  cominittees  managing  the  allotments  were  "in  several 
"  parishes  composed  entirely  of  farmers"  {ibid.  29).  The  fear  that  it  would  induce 
them  to  steal  straw  where  they  kept  a  pi'g  was,  on  ;experience,  entirely  repudiated  (90, 
2241).  There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  evidence  of  1843  of  a  fear  that  the  labourers  would 
steal  com  if  permitted  to  grow  corn  upon  their  allotmeiits,  ■ 

203.  Two  objections  raised  by  the  farmers  in ,  some  localities  were  of  a  kind  which" 
ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  weigh  with  them,  and  if  still  existing  anywhere  ought 
to  be  overruled.  The  first  was  that  the  allotment  system  diminished  their  facilities  for 
getting  cheap  manure  {ibid.  693).  The  second  was  the  very  high  rent  which  they 
obtained  from  any  piece  of  land  let  to  a  labourer  as  ^otatbgrotmd,  and  manured  by  him, 
and  the  great  additional  benefit  to  the  land,  which  appeared  in  the  succeeding  cropS.  If 
the  land  was  dug  as  well  as  manured  by  the  labourer  it's  valtt6  to  the  farmer  was  quad- 
rupled. Mr.  William  Miles,  M.P.,  stated :  "  The  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  letting 
"  their  land  for  81.  an  acre  for  potato  ground."  "  If  one  of  these  poor  people  worked  very 
"  hard  on  those  pieces  of  land  the  consequence  was  he  not  only  quadrupled  the  rent  the 
"  farmer  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land  for  the  use  of  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
"  established  the  best  possible  fallow  for  the  after  crop"  (1841).  Sir  George  Strick- 
land, Bart.,  M.P,,  stated  the  same  as  the  result  of  his  experience  in  Yorkshire  (849). 
Captain  Scobell  said  (360),  "Before  they  had  these  gardens  they  were  paying  the 
"  farmer  6/.,  71-,  and  8^.  an  acre  for  rent  for  potato  ground."  Captain  Scobell  further 
stated  (422-4)  that  the  average  quantity  of  manure  which  the  holders  of  allotments  got 
together  and  jput  upon  the  land  is  at  the  rate  of  from  14  to  17  two-horse  cartloads  per 
acre,  or  four  times  the  quantity  which  on  ari  average  the  farmers  in  his  neighbourhood 
place  upon  their  land. 
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204.  That  the  majority  of  farmers  are  ready  to  forego  these  advantages  for  the  sake  of  the  Farmers 
benefit  conferred  on  their  labourers  by  these  allotments,  whenever  the  landlords  encourage  benefit  by 
the  system,  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  1843.     There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that  the  *^^  ^y'*®""' 
faripers  are  benefited  by  the  system  in  various  ways.     The  effect  of  the  allotments  is  to 

keep  labourers  and  their  families  off  the  rates  {ibid.  1896,  744).  "The  tenants : are 
"  frequently  kept  off  the  poor  rates  by  consuming  the  produce  of  their  allotments  " 
(294-297).  Their  moral  character,  their  steadiness  and  industry,  and  their  skill  as 
labourers  are  greatly  improved  (301 -307,  359,1977).  Crime  becomes  less  frequent 
(79-82).  Their  feelings  towards  those  above  them  are  improved  (.303-306),  and,  what 
is  of  much  importance  to  the  farmer  at  times  when  labour  is  scarce,  the  attachments  to 
home  are  increased,  and  the  motives  of  the  labourer  for  seeking  the  means  of  bettering 
his  condition  elsewhere  are  diminished  (402). 

205.  The  allotment  system  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  relieves  the  labourer  from  the  Allotments 
liability  of  being  obliged  to  submit  to  the  high  rent  sometimes  charged  for  his  allotment  should  be 
by  the  farmer  as  above  mentioned.     All  the  witnesses  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  impor-  ^o^'^thr*^^ 
tance  of  the  general  practice  that  the  allotments  should  be  held  directly  from  the  land-  landlord. 
lord.     The  landlord  is  more  likely  to  adopt  the  sound  view  urged  by  all  the  principal 
witnesses  in  1843,  that  in  no  case  should  a  higher  rent  be  charged  for  an  allotment  than 
ordinary  farmer's  rent^  plus  the  tithes  and  rates  for  the  sake  of  the  facility  of  collection 

(ibid.  300,  850,  1830,  2277).-  A  better  feeling  is'also  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
labourer  when  he  holds  immediately  from  the  landlord  (303-306j  876-877).  It  increases 
his  self-respect  when  he  finds  himself  in  possession  of  "  a  little  lease  "  from  a  landowner 
(-1878),  and  it  operates  as  a  great  inducement  to  industry  and  good  conduct,  that  he  may 
not  forfeit  it  ( 1 867).     Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  stated  ( 1 87S)  :— 

"  I  think  it  Very  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  agreement  drawn  up ;  the  tenants  like  to  have 
an  agreement;  a  little  lease ;  the  tenfint  and  iifyself  both  sign;  he  has  a  copy,  and  I  keep  a  copy,  and 
he  looks  upon  it  as  the  title  deed  of  his  estate  as  long  as  he  acts  up  to  the  conditions." 

206.  The  mode  of  proceeding  recommended  by  Captain  Scobell  to  any  gentleman  dis-  Mode  of 
posed  to  adopt  the  allotment  system  is  thus  admirably  described  by  him  (ibid.  378) :         proceeding 

"The  reguiatiions  I  would  recomifiend  from  experience  are  these,  and  which  I  have  never  known  to  !?  *  iF^^^ 
faU,  although  applied  in  very  many  parishes  under  different  circumstances :  Announce  your  intention  jj,„j, f  system 
of  letting  field  gardens  in  yriur  parish.  Ascertain  thie  number  of  labourers,  the  size  of  each  family, 
and  the  quantity  of  garden  ground  then  in  the  occupation  of  each.  Exclude  none  for  previous  bad 
character ;  they  may  be  reclaimed.  Do, not  include  any  pauper.  Let  no  parish  officers  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  arrangements.  If  -your;pogulation  ia  scattered  or  large  fix  on  two  or  more  fields  rather 
than  one  large  one;  the  quality  of'thelaijid  should  be  good  and  fresh.  The  quantity  to  each  family 
from  20  to  50  poles.  If  a  man  occupies  more  tlian  he  can  permanently,  uphold  by  manure,  the  land 
will  be  losing  stamina.  Divide  the  fields  in  stripes,  from  top  to  bottom,  abutting  against  the  highway. 
All  manure  should  be  carted  in  the  vrintef  months  when  it  can  be  done  without  injury.  Let  the 
parties  who  are  to  have  the  same  sized  gardens  draw' lots;  Hiave  no  favourites.  The  fields  should  b^ 
as  near  as  practicable,  and  easy  of  access.  The  hedges  shduldbe^ut  low  and  kept  so,  and  an  additional 
gate  or  style  added.  The  rules  should  be  few  and  clear;  be  explained  by  yourself;  to  your  collected 
intended  tenants  previous  to  giving  possession  of  the  lah9.  These  rules .  sbould  be  signed  by  yourself 
and  themselves  whilst  all  assembled  together,  and  each  have  a  copy.  The  rent  should  be  precisely 
that  which  a  farmer  would  or  does  pay  per,  acre  for  similar  land.  If  more  they  may  suspect  your, 
motive,  if  less  yoii  injure  their  proper  independence.  'Whatever  charges  besides  rent -are  made,  such 
as  tithes  and  rates,  should  be  distinguished, from  the  rent  itself  The  whole  year's  rent  should  be  made 
at  one  payment,  in  the  autumn.  Condition  not  to  dispossess  your  tenants  except  on  conviction  by.  law 
of  some  crime,  or  a  wilful  breach  of  the  regulations.  The  effect'  of  this  guarantee  will  astonish  you, 
even  in  the  worst  characters  before.  If  you  give  any  rewards  for  good  cultivation  let  it  be  in  tools,  or 
seeds  or  clothes,  and  not  in  money.  For  the  first  year  or  two:  contract,  if  you  can,  for  some  one  to 
cart  the  manure  provided  by  the  tenant^,  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  nlaking  them  pay  by  the 
measure  of  theu-  field-garden,,  and  not  by  tie  load. '  Cai^se  an  account  to  be  kept  of 'the  quantity  found 
By  each  ;  you  will  find  it  ample  to  upbold  good  or '^ven  fair  laid.  There  should  be  a  condition 'that  if 
any  tenant  subjects  himself  ttf  removal  he  will  surrendef  Up  his  dccupation  on  berug  so  required  to  do; 
Have-  no  fear  of  thp  trouble,  it  will  .fee  but  a  light  amu8emeu.t.  If ,  you  fijoss  the  fields  .but,  twice  iti  the 
year  and  see  your  tenantry  once .  jn  ^the  year  assf iPiWed  ;together,  the  system  w;ill  wprk.  quietly  and  , 
wet"     ,  ,,,  ,-_         ;    ■  ':,,•.;  u   ,     ■:..  .  A^.  >     ..    ..       -         ...         .    ;-; 

207.  This  exposition  of  the  easymanner  in  which  the  allotment  system  can  be  introduced 
is  w#  calculated  to  afford  encouragement  to :  all.  per  sons  having  the  means  of  carrying  it 
into  operation.  It  justifies  the  strong  opimoa  inrdts .  favour,  as  the  result  of  his  own 
experience,  expressed  at  the  same  period  by  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  in  the  words{ following:— 
"  The  more  I  think  of  it  the,,  more  I  am  a?,t,onislifsd.that  all  proprietors  do  not  invariably 
'-' -|idopt  it  upon  their  eg^tates.''    .      '        ..i.   -.-       .. 

208    Two  years  after  the  very  favourable  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Bill  of  1845 
House  of  Commons  on  the  allotment  system,-"namely  in  1845,— a  Bill,  amended  from  *°^P;™ 
one  of  the  previous  Session,  was  ^brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Honble.  gygtem. 
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Passed  the 
House  of 
Commons, 
and  read  a 
second  time 
in  the  House 
of  Lords. 
A  modifica- 
tion of  one 
of  the  clauses 
might  be 
now  adopted. 


W.  Cowper,  entitled,  "  A  Bill  to  promote  the  letting  of  Field  Gardens  to  the  Labouring 
"  Poor."  That  Bill  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  (with  amendments),  and 
also  passed  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  did  not  go  to  a  third  reading. 
Its  object  was  to  enable  any  parish  that  might  adopt  the  Act  to  appoint  a  parochial  board 
consisting  of  the  oflSciating  minister  for  the  time  being,  and  two  elected  trustees,  to  be 
styled  "  field-wardens,"  with  authority  to  hire  land  to  be  let  out  in  field  gardens  and 
allotments  to  the  labouring  poor. 

209.  Mr.  Cowper  in  the  course  of  explaining  his  reasons  for  introducing  this  Bill 
(Hansard,  vol.  78,  p.  310),  stated  that — 

"  It  appeared  from  history  that  before  the  land  of  England  was  brought  fully  into  cultivation,  almost 
aU  cottagers  had  land  for  tillage.  AH  those  above  the  condition  of  serf's  had  land  in  their  own  occu- 
pation, and  in  addition  to  that  had  common  right  over  the  waste  lands.  *  *  He  believed 
that  previous  to  the  16th  century  all  the  peasantry  drew  portions  of  their  maintenance  from  the  soil. 

*  *  *  *  Since  1800  no  fewer  than  2,000  Inclosure  Acts  had  passed.  The  amount  of 
acreage  was  not  set  forth  (in  the  returns)  ;  but  it  must  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  land  of 
the  country.  The  consolidation  of  small  farms,  so  extensively  adopted  during  the  war  with  France, 
had  contributed  to  deprive  the  labouring  man  of  his  opportunities  of  holding  land.  The  giving  up  the 
tenure  of  leases  on  lives  also  had  the  same  tendency.  The  result  of  these  combined  causes  was,  that 
until  the  allotment  system  was  revived  the  English  labourer  was  severed  from  all  connexion  with  the 
land.  *         *         * 

«  *  *  "What  he  particularly  valued  in  the  system  of  allotments  was  the  moral  effect  on  the 
holder.  The  management  of  a  garden  was  an  important  ingredient  in  his  happiness.  It  was  just  the 
amusement  which  suited  the  labourer  and  for  which  he  was  suited.  This  amusement  was  elevating  in 
its  tendencies ;  and  many  idle,  careless,  lawless  individuals  would  be  converted  into  steady,  sober, 
industrious  men,  simply  by  having  the  means  of  harmless,  rational,  and  profitable  employment.  The 
desire  among  the  labouring  classes  to  possess  gardens  was  almost  universal.  The  wealthy  were  not 
more  desirous  to  become  landed  proprietors  than  the  poor  were  to  become  occupiers  of  such  tracts." 

210.  On  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  Sir  James  Graham  thus  expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  its  principle — 

"  The  principle  of  the  BiU  was  in  favour  of  making  allotments  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  He  believed 
that  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  appropriation  of  portions  of  land  in  aid  of  the  comforts  of 
the  labouring  population  of  this  country  was  an  object  most  praiseworthy  and  desirable.  The  sole 
intention  of  the  BiU  was  to  facilitate  such  an  arrangement.  The  Honble.  Member  who  had  introduced 
this  measure  might  not  altogether  succeed  in  obtaining  his  object,  but  a  more  desirable  one  could  not 
exist." 

211.  Sir  James  Graham  proceeded  to  take  exception  to  the  clause  making  the  rates  a 
security  for  the  rent,  which  was  afterwards  expunged.  He  also  doubted  the  policy  of 
constituting  the  proposed  parochial  trust.  Mr.  Roebuck  and  other  members  opposed  the 
Bill  on  the  ground  that  "  the  labouring  classes  ought  to  depend  solely  for  their  existence 
"  upon  their  wages,"  and  that  the  field  allotments  under  the  proposed  arrangement  might 
be  used  to  reduce  wages,  to  introduce  the  cottier  system  of  Ireland,  and  to  increase  the 
dependence  of  the  poor.  Sir  James  Graham  stated  (July  2)  that  in  his  opinion  the 
labouring  man  should  depend  for  support  mainly  on  wages,  an  opinion  in  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  agreed,  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  measure  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  wages.  Sir  Robert  Peel  considered  the  Bill  "  entitled  to  favourable  con- 
"  sideration."  "  He  thought  that  giving  the  labouring  classes  small  allotments  of  land 
"  might  conduce  to  their  welfare  and  comfort."  Mr.  Bright,  while  thinking  that 
"  attaching  small  gardens  to  the  cottages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  desirable,"  said 
(July  2)  that  "  the  voluntary  system  of  arrangement  would  do  all  the  good  which  was 
"  expected  to  accrue  from  the  allotment  system ; "  and  although  the  Bill  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  opinion 
appears  to  have  prevailed,  the  Bill  not  having  been  proceeded  with. 

212.  But  it  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  a  modification  of  one  clause  in 
that  Bill  (Clause  XI.)  might  not  be  adopted  with  useful  results. 

213.  That  clause  recifes  that  "  obstacles  sometimes  arise  to  the  letting  of  land  to 
"  cottagers  for  field  gardens  by  reason  of  the  land  most  conveniently  situated  for  such 
"  purpose  being  under  lease  for  a  term  of  years."  In  such  cases  if  a  portion  of  the  land 
so  leased  was  to  be  given  up  by  the  lessee  even  with  the  consent  of  the  lessor  unless 
under  a  fresh  deed,  the  covenants  of  the  lease  would  be  disturbed,  and  questions  mieht 
arise  which  might  be  a  source  of  litigation  (Woodfall's  "Landlord  and  Tenant  "  Pth  ed 
1867,  p.  135).  '  •' 

214.  To  prevent  this  the  Bill  in  question  provided,  by  the  II th  clause,  that 

"  When  any  lands  are  held  imder  any  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  lessor  vrith 
the  consent  of  the  lessee,  to  resume  possession  of  any  portion  of  the  said  demised  lands  for  and  duiins 
the  residue  of  such  term,  without  in  any  way  affecting,  disturbing,  or  making  void  the  said  lease,  or  the 
covenant*,  conditions,  and  provisions  therein  contained,  or  any  of  them,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to 
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the  residue  of  the  lands  therein  contained ;  and  the  amount  of  rent  payable  on  behalf  of  the  said 
portion  of  demised  land  of  which  possession  is  resumed  shall  be  endorsed  in  a  memorandum  on  the  said 
lease  ;  and  the  said  lessee,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  be  discharged  and  exonerated 
from  so  much  and  such  part  of  the  rent  reserved  in  the  said  lease  as  is  mentioned  and  set  forth  in 
the  memorandum." 

215.  Fifteen  years  after  the  inquiry  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  The  allot- 
in  1843,  and  their  favourable  Report,  the  question  of  the  allotment  system  was  discussed  ment  system 
at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Central  Farmer's  Club  (39,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars),  Jggg'at^ '" 
and  a  full  report  of  the  discussion  was  published  in  the  number  of  the  journal  of  the  meeting  of 
club  for  November  1858.  Central 

316.  The  members  present  comprised  many  well-known  practical  agriculturists  both  of  nf'^j^^^^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  of  distant  counties. 

217.  The  subject  was  so  ably  dealt  with  that  we  have  deemed  it  light  to  add  in  the 
Appendix  copious  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  discussion  (Appendix,  p.  139). 

218.  The  objections  which  had  been  occasionally  urged  against  the  system  were  fully 
stated,  and  were  shown  to  have  arisen  from  its  abuse  and  not  from  its  proper  and 
judicious  use.  In  some  cases  the  allotments  had  been  too  large.  Some  farmers  had 
objected  to  the  allotment  tenants  growing  wheat,  on  the  ground  that  it  offered  tempta- 
tions to  the  cottager  to  steal  the  farmer's  corn.  But  it  was  thought  undesirable  to  limit 
the  discretion  of  the  cottager  as  to  what  crop  would  be  most  profitable  to  him,  and  unjust 
to  him  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  he  would  feel  himself  so  tempted,  and  if  so,  would 
be  unable  to  resist  the  temptation.  The  cultivation  of  the  allotments  on  Sunday  was 
noticed  as  habitual  in  some  places  ;  that  however  was  a  practice  "  upon  which  the  owner 
"  should  put  his  veto." 

219.  Bat  it  will  be  seen  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  discussion  that  it  would  be  diffi-  Very  strong 
cult  to  express  more  strongly  the  general  benefits  of  the  system,  or  the  value  attached  to  fP™*'"^^^ +j. 
it  by  the  farmers  and  landowners  present,  than  was  done  on  that  occasion  ;  and  a  perusal  gygtem. 

of  the  opinion  given  in  its  favour  resulting  from  such  large  and  varied  experience  will  be 
calculated  strongly  to  commend  it  for  much  more  general  adoption. 

220.  Our  evidence  brings  down  the  history  of  the   system  to  the  present  time,  in  the  Evidence  as 
counties  hitherto  visited  by  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  is  conclusive  as  to  its  |?  '*.®  ^°^' 
continuing  good  eifects  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.  effecte^con- 

221.  We  have,  in  particular,  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  refer  to  a  series  of  answers  elusive, 
from   Mr.    Sotheron  Estcourt  to  our  inquiries  relative  to  the  allotments  at  Newnton 
(Appendix,  p.  145),  and  to  an  interesting  letter  from  Captain  Scobell  (Appendix,  p.  146), 
describing  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  system  which  he  commenced  in  1836 
continues  to  work. 

222.  The  extent  to  which  the  allotment  system  has  been  adopted  throughout  the  The  extent 
country  is  unknown.     The  evidence  which  has  come  before  us  raises  the  presumption  *°  which  it 
that  it  has  extended  considerably  since  1843;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  total  adopted'^ 
quantity  of  land  thus  allotted  falls  greatly  short  of  that  which  might  most  usefully  be  throughout 

thus  applied.  the  country 

223.  The  total  quantity  of  land  which  might  be  thus  appHed  in  England  and  Wales  in  ^  ,. 
giving  to  each  labourer  in  agriculture  an  allotment  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  was  stated  by  i843Tf  the 
Captain  Scobellffrom  calculations  with  which  he  furnished  the  Committee  of  1843,  at  quantity  of 
200,000  acres ;  and  the  increased  value  which  would  be  given  to  that  number  of  acres  landrequired 
if  employed  in  allotments  instead  of  under  ordinary  farming  cultivation,  he  calculated  at  a  *°  give  every 
laro-e   sum   per   annum.      The    Committee   accepted   the   statement    as    a    reasonable  [-^"urer^an 
approximation,  without  challenge  (§§419-421).     In  an  estimate  given  in  the  volume  allotment  of 
of  The  Labourers'  Friend  Society  for  1834,  p.  117,  the  quantity  of  land  so  required,  at  a  quarter  of 
the  average  of  three-eighths  of  an  acre  for  each  agricultural  labourer's  family,  was  given  ^"  ^''^®- 

as  315,000  acres. 

224.  The  census  of  1861  affords  the  means  of  checking  these  calculations,  as  regards  the 
quantity  of  land  required  to  give  every  labourer  in  agriculture  a  cottage  garden,  or,  in 
default  of  that,  an  allotment,  of  a  proper  size  ;  and  the  result  arrived  at,  although  by  a 
different  process,  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Captain  Scobell. 

225.  According  to  the  census  of  1861,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales —  Estimate 
Agricultural  labourers  of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards  (out-door)     725,318  Ihrctnsu"of 
Shepherds                           do.                           do.            -            -      20,659  igei. 

Total  agricultural  labourers  of  20  years  and  upwards  -    745,977 
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226.  It  may  be  assumed  that  one-fourth  of  these  (745,977  ^4  =  186,494)  would,  by 
reason  of  their  skill  and  industry,  and  the  ■  size  of  their  families,  be  able  to  manage 
profitably  half-acre  gardens  or  allotments,  while  for  the  other  three-fourths,  or  559,483, 
the  quarter-acre  allotments  would  be  the  most  desirable  size. 

227.  Thus  186,494  half  acres  (=93,247  acres)  and  559,483  quarter  acres  (  =  139,870 
acres)  give  together  233,117  acres  as  the  number  required  for  the  above  purpose. 

228.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee;  of 
1843  the  net  annual  value  of  a  quarter-acre  allotment  to  a  labouring  man,  let  to  him  at 
the  ordinary  farming  rent,  was  from  41.  to  5^.,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land  (§191). 
The  land  allotted  being  usually  of  gpod  quality,  the  higher  sum  may  be  fairly  taken  to 
represent  the  value  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 

229.  But  if  the  lower  rate,  equalling  16/.  an  acre,  be  taken,  the  total  net  value  given 
to  those  233,117  acres,  in  gardens  and  allotments,  would  .  be  (233,117X16=) 
3,729,872?.* 

230.  The  question  suggests  itself,— of  these  233,117  acres  necessary  to  give  suitable 
cottage  gardens  or  field  allotments  to  the  745,977  out-door  agricultural  labourers  in 
England  and  Wales  above  20  years  of  age  (most  of  them  presumably  heads  of  families), 
how  many  acres  are  so  allotted  ?  . 

231.  Mr.  Cowper,  in  introducing  his  Bill  of  1845  (§  209),  stated  that  "notwithstanding 
*f  ;aJi  that  had  been  done,  he  believed  that  a  gener#iou  might  be  expected  to  pass  away 
''  before  there  would  be  a  general  allotment  of  garden  grounds  for  labourers." 

232.  A  generation  has  now  passed  away  since  that  ex:pectation  was  uttered,  and 
still  gardens  or  allotments  of  a  proper  size  are  far  from  being  general.  The  time,  there- 
fore, appears  to  have  arrived  when  the  opinion  of  the.  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  expressed 
on  the  allotment  system  in  1834,  may  with  propriety  ;  be  acted  upon  by  Parliament 
giving  the  system  such  aid  from  legislation  as  may  be  shown  to  be  expedient  {supra,  §  183). 

233.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  a  return  of  the  quantity  so  allotted  should  be 
made  from  each  agricultural  parish ;  and  such  a  return  would  probably  be  attainable, 
with  very  little  additional  trouble,  at  the  same  time  that  the  annual  agricultural  returns 
are  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  under  direction  of  the 
Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  i 

234.  The  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  now  issue  forms  to  every  occupier 
of  land  for  obtaining  the  acreage  under  agricultural  crops. 

'235.  Qne  more  form  would  enable  them  to  collect  the  information  required  ;  and  the 
total  for  each  county  would  find  an  appropriate  place  in  Table  No.  5  of  the  returns  as 
given  for  1867,  under  a  heading  of  "  Acreage  in  Cottage  Gardens  and  Field  Allotments." 

■  236.  A  statement  of  the  total  acreage  in  each  county  occupied  by  cottage  gardens  and 
in  field  allotments  would  enable  any  person  to  see^  by  reference  to  the  column  in  Table 
No.  3  of  the  agricultural  returns,  giving  the  total  area  in  statute  acres  under  farm  culti- 
vation in  each  county,  whether  or  not  the  proportion  occupied  by  cottage  gardens  and 
field  allotments  was  satisfactory,  regard  being  had  to  the  total  number  of  heads  of  families 
engaged  in  n agriculture  in  the  county  (which  is  approximately  ascertainable  from  the 
census),  and  to  the  proper  average  size  for  a  cottage  garden  and  field  allotment. 

237.  Such  a  comparison  in  some  counties,  as'  in  Nottinghamshire  (C.  32),  Yorkshire 
(D.  115),  Nottinghamshire  (E.  60),  and  BiedfordsMre(F.  80),  would  be  eminently 
satisfactory;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  would  call  attention  to  deficiencies  elsewhere,  and 
produce  a  desire  to  remedy  them. 

238.  A  return  of  this  kind  was  in  fact  obtained  in  the  year  1831  from  every  parish  in 
the  county  of  Cambridge,  "  pursuant  to  an  order  made  at  the  adjourned  quarter  sessions 
"  for  that  county,  held  10th  December  1830."  The  return  is  given  in  ewtenso  at  pp. 
316-333  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 


*  It  is  not  the  labourers  in  agriculture  alone  who  are  interested  in  this  question.  The  working  men  in 
towns' have  shown  the  greatest  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  similar  allotments  whenever  they  have  had  the 
opportunity.  Land  near  Nottingham  has  been  let  in' this  manner  for  the  last  fifty  years  (S  1747).  There 
were  in  1843  "  about  40Q  gardens  held  under. the  Corporation  of  Nottingham"  (§  1746).  .The  Northern  and 
Midland  Counties  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Friend  Society  "  had  at  that  date  caus^  853  acres  to  be  let  in 
"  allotmeitts  in 4he neighbourhood  of  large  towns."  Societies  were  foi-med,  each  member  of  which  "put  bv 
^  "  a  pennj'  a  week  to.form  a  fund  to  meet  the  outlay  upon  first  entfering  upon  land"  (§§  1613-16).  A  large 
*  portion  of  the  evidence  in  the  inquiry  of  1843  is  devoted  to  pointing  out  the  benefit  derived  by  the  artisans 
in  regard,  to  ^ealth,  comfort,  and  rajiional  enjoyment,  as  well  as  m,  additions  ^to  their  pecuniary  means  from 
the  possession  of  kmall  plots  of  gdtden  ground  on  the  outskirts'^  of  towns  ;  and*iirgiiig  that  provision  should  be 
made  for'fte'iaSIblinent  of  land  for  such  purposes  In  any_future  Inclosure  Bills. 
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the  Poor  Laws  in   1830-31'.    The"  answers  from  each  parish  are  generally  somewhat  by  order  of 
vague,  but  they  show  on  the  whole  that,  while  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  parishes  were  <l"»^*|^  ^es- 
"well"  or  "tolerably  well "  provided  with  gardens  or  allotments  of  a  fair  size^  the  agricul-  couiity°of 
turaWabourers  in  many  parishes  at  that  time  had  either  no  gardens  or  allotnients,  or  Cambridge.  ' 
very  small  ones.  '    . 

239.  The  late  Sir  George  Nicholls,  in  an  admirable  prize  essay  on  the  condition  of  the  Opinions  in 
agricultural  labourer,  published  in  volume  vii.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  ^P^  Essay 
Society  (1846),  in  expressing  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  good-sized  gardens  or  allot-  Agricultural 
ments,  as  one  of  the  essentials  towards  the  improvement  of  the  labourer's  condition.  Society  as  to 
quotes  the  following  sentence  from  the  "  Farmer,"  which  he  describes  as  a  work  published  why  allot- 
by  Mr.  Charles  Knight  in  1844,  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  classes:  "The  ™^^grJ°* 

"  possession  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  garden  ground  may  make  and  often  will  malse  to 
"  the  labourer  and  his  family  all  the  difference  between  want  and  sufficiency,  between 
"  privation  and  comfort."  Sir  George  then,  proceeds  to  ask  "  Why  this  boon  to  the 
"  labourer  has  not  become  general?  Why  are  not  cottage  gardens  of  a  proper  size,  and 
"in  default  of  them, ,  allotments  as  near  the  cottages  as -possible,  universal?"  He 
answers,  "In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  so  fixing  the  atteiition  and  working  upon 
"  the  convictions  of  the  landowners  and  the  employers  of  labour  as  to  arouse  them  to 
"  exertion  with  sufficient  earnestness  for  overcoming  local  impedimeUts."  He  then  add^ 
the  words  following :  "  That  it  is  expedient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  some  effort 
"  for  accomplishing  this  object  should  be  promptly  made,  every  one  who  attends  to  thc 
"  temper  and  circumstances  of  the  times  will  admit"  (p.  21  of  Prize  Essay).  We  beg 
leave  to  submit  that  such  a  return  as  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  in  §  110  would  be 
calculated  to  fix  that  earnest  attention  to  this  subject  which  it  so  eminently  deserves. 

240.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  all  the  greater  reason  for  encouraging  thisi  Greater" 
system  in  consequence  of  the  gravity  of  a  subject  which  is  adverted  to  by  many  persons  reason  for 
whose  opinions  are  quoted  in  this  Report,  (§§  174,  209,  260,  262,  270,  301,  302,  305,  312,  the  aSent 
313-316),  namely,  the  gradual  alienation  of  the  class  of  labourers  in  agriculture  from  the  system ; 
soil,  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  but  chiefly  during  the  last  alienation 
hundred  years  (§263).  _.         ■      _  tl^^Z 

241.  This  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  overlooked  or  treated  otherwise  than  with  the  during  the 
deepest  sense  of  its  importance,  in  any  inquiry  having  for  its  object  the  material,  as  l^^t  100 
intimately  connected  with  and  essential  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  benefit  of  Jhe  ^^^^^.\  -  .  > 
agricultural  labourer.  :   :, 

242.  To  the  full  and  clear  comprehension  of  this  subject  a  brief  historical,  retrospect 
is  necessary. 

243.  The  report  from  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  waste  lands  Select  Com- 
in  the  year  1795  comprises,  in  its  Appendix  (p.  203),  an  address  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  mittee  on 
Bart.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  the  members  of  that  Board,  in  which  ^aste  lands, 
address  Sir  John  Sinclair,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  rights  of  cottage  tenants  to 
portions  of  the  waste  in  cases  of  inclosure,  and  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  and  Rights  of  cot- 
of  the  labourers  in  husbandry  in  former  days,  shows  that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  ^^S®  tenants 
labourer  relatively  to  the  other  classes   of  the  community,  cannot  be  fully  understood  of  the  waste. 
without  reverting  to  thC  mode  in  which  land  was  held  and  occupied  in  feudal  times, 

which  he  thus  describes. 

244.  It  was  held,  as  is  well  known,  in  large  masses,  by  grants  from  the  Crown ;  and  as  the 
importance  of  the  feudal  landholder  depended  upon  the  number  of  his  tenantry  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  it  was  his  interest  to  divide  as  much  of  his  land  as  he  could  find  tenants 
to  cultivate,  into  a  number  of  small  farms,  and  to  grant  certain  rights  of  common  over 
large'  portions  of  the  rest,  in  ofder  to  enable  each,  family  to  be  supported  in  comfort. 

245.  By  the. middle  of  the  14th  century  not  only  a  large  body  of  small  tenants  but  High  wages 
also  of  free  labourers  had  grown  up  in  England.     The  mass  of  the  English  labouring  ^J^^^'g"™™"" 
people  had  passed  from  the  condition  of  serfs  to  that  of  freemen.     The  great  plague  of  j^ourera  in 
1348,  which  is  said  to  have  carried  off  half  the  people,  very  much  improved  the  condition  the  middle  of 
of  the  labouring  class.    The  recital  of  the  first  "  Statute  of  Labourers  "  (23  Edw.  3.  c.  1.,  I4th century. 
A.D.   1349)  states  that  a  great  part  of  the  people,  "and  especially  of  workmen  and 

"  servants,  liad  late  died  of  the  pestilence,"  Accordingly,  the  wages  of  "  carters,  plough- 
"  men,  drivers  of  the  plough,  shepherds,  cowherds,  reapers,  mowers,  threshers,  and  other 
"  labourers  in  husbandry "  rose  "  to  the  double  or  treble  of  what  they  were  wont 
"  to' take." 

246.  At  the  same  time  they  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  of  pasture,  and  rights  to 
cut  turf  or  wood  for  fuel,  over  the  lords'  w4stes.     Professor  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers  in 
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his  history  of  agricultural  prices  in  England  from  the  year  1259  to  1793  (Oxford  1866), 
a  work  "  founded  on  facts  collected  from  the  muniment  rooms  of  colleges  and  cathedrals 
"  and  from  the  Public  Record  Office,"  states, — 

"  In  the  14th  century  the  land  was  greatly  subdivided,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  villages  or 
manors  held  plots  of  land,  which  were  sufficient  in  many  cases  for  maintenance,  and  in  nearly  all  cases 
for  independence  in  treating  with  their  employers.  Most  of  the  regular  farm  servants,  the  carter,  the 
ploughman,  the  shepherd,  the  cowherd,  and  hogkeeper  were  owners  of  land,  and  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  probability  that  the  occasional  labourer  was  also  among  the  occupiers  of  the  manor  (287-8). 

"  The  mediaeval  peasant  had  his  cottage  and  cmrtilage  at  a  very  low  rent,  and  in  secure  possession, 
even  when,  unlike  the  general  mass  of  his  fellows,  he  was  not  possessed  of  land  in  his  own  right  held  at 
a  labour  or  a  money  rent,  and  he  had  rights  of  pasturage  over  the  common  lands  of  the  manor  for  the 
sheep,  pigs,  or  perhaps  cow  which  he  owned." — (P.  290.) 

247.  This  state  of  things  placed  the  labourer  in  husbandry,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th 
century,  in  a  condition  described  as  "  one  of  rude  abundance."  A  hundred  years  after 
this  the  Act  23  Hen.  6.  c.  12.  (A.D.  1444),  proves  the  increased  value  of  the  servant 
to  his  master,  by  enacting  that  "  a  servant  in  husbandry  purposing  to  depart  from  his 
"  master  must  give  him  half  a  year's  warning,"  and  that  "  a  carter  and  a  chief  shepherd 
"  shall  have  for  his  services  no  more  than  20s.  in  money,  and  vesture  to  the  value  of  4.S., 
"  with  meat  and  drink;  a  common  servant  in  husbandry  15s.  in  money,  and  vesture  to 
"  the  value  of  40d. ;  a  woman  10s.  and  vesture  to  the  price  of  4s.,  with  meat  and 
*'  drink;  and  an  infant  below  the  age  of  13  years,  6s.  and  vesture  to  the  value  of  3s., 
"  with  meat  and  drink."  As  it  appears  by  an  Act  passed  eight  years  previously 
(15  Hen.  6.  c.  2.,  A.D.  1436)  that  wheat  was  then  "  at  6s.  8d.  the  quarter,"  twenty 
shillings  in  money  at  that  time  would  purchase  the  value  of  three  quarters  of  wheat  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  money  payments,  in  addition  to  his 
food  and  clothing,  placed  the  labourer  at  that  time  in  a  situation  of  ease  and  comfort. 
"  To  the  peasantry  it  was  a  period,"  says  Professor  Rogers,  "  of  comparative  opulence  " 
(p.  676). 

248.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century  both  small  tenants  and  labourers  were 
great  sufferers  in  the  course  of  the  gradual  changes  etfected  by  the  civil  wars,  and  by  the 
contemporaneous  rise  of  manufacturing  industry,  which  severely  affected  some  parts  of 
the  country.  The  course  of  legislation  during  the  following  century  affords  clear 
evidence  on  this  point. 

249.  The  breaking  up  of  the  feudal  system  consequent  on  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  put 
an  end  to  the  motives  which  had  led  to  the  encouragement  of  a  numerous  race  of  small 
tenantry  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  increase  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  by  raising  the 
price  of  wool  and  making  the  rearing  of  sheep  more  profitable  in  some  counties  than  the 
production  of  corn,  caused  extensive  tracts,  that  had  been  in  tillage  as  common  fields, 
to  be  converted  into  pasture,  and  enclosed  in  order  to  keep  the  sheep  and  cattle  from 
straying.  At  the  same  time,  as  much  less  labour  was  required  for  these  pasture  lands, 
an  extensive  pulling  down  of  cottages  and  of  almost  entire  villages  took  place,  causing 
a  great  amount  of  depopulation  and  consequent  distress.  Petitions  to  Parliament  and 
the  Statutes  at  large  during  the  course  of  two  centuries  testify  to  the  amount  of  suffer- 
ing with  which  this  step  in  the  course  of  social  progress  was  in  many  places  attended, 
and  to  the  frequent  and  earnest  endeavours  by  the  legislature  to  apply  a  remedy.  A 
petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  the  year  1450,  stating  that  ^5  "towns  (villages) 
"  and  hamlets  "  within  12  miles  of  the  town  of  Warwick  had  been  destroyed.  An  i^ct 
of  the  year  1487  (4  Hen.  7-  c.  l6.),  recites  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  "is  lately  decayed 
"  of  people  by  reason  that  many  towns  and  villages  have  been  beaten  down,  and  the 
"  fields  ditched  and  made  pastures  for  beasts  and  cattle,  and  also  many  dwelling  places, 
"  ferms,  and  fermholds  have  of  late  time  been  used  to  be  taken  in  one  man's  hold  and 
"  hands  that  of  old  time  were  wont  to  be  in  several  persons'  holds  and  hands,  and  many 
"  several  households  kept  in  them,  and  thereby  much  people  multiplied,  and  the  same 
"  isle  thereby  well  inhabited,  the  which  now,  by  the  occasion  aforesaid,  is  desolate,  and 
"  not  inhabited,  but  occupied  with  beasts  and  cattle,  so  that  if  hasty  remedy  be  not 
"  provided,  that  isle  cannot  be  kept  and  defended,  but  will  be  open  and  ready  to  the 
"  hands  of  the  King's  enemies,  which  God  forbid." 

250.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  these  changes  remedies  were  attempted  by  this  and  many 
subsequent  Acts  during  the  succeeding  century  and  a  half,  which,  although  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  sound  legislation,  were  nevertheless  dictated  by  the  desire 
to  benefit  the  labouring  population  according  to  the  best  knowledge  of  the  day.  The 
remedy  attempted  by  the  Act  above  quoted  was  that  no  one  should  take  more  than  one 
farm,  and  that  its  value  should  not  exceed  10  marks  yearly      A  general  Act  passed  in 
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the  same  year  (1487,  the  Act  of  4  Hen.  7.  c.  xix.),  aiming  at  the  same  object,  by 
imposing  a  penalty  for  not  keeping  up  "  houses  of  husbandry,"  and  for  not  laying  con- 
venient land  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same.  This  was  the  Act  eulogized  by  Lord 
Baco»,  who  said,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  then  prevalent,  that  "its  wisdom  was 
"  admirable,"  and  that  it  "did  wonderfully  concern  the  might  and  mannerhood  of  the 
"  kingdom."  (Life  of  King  Henry  VII.,  vol.  3  of  edit,  of  1825,  p.  235).  In  the  year 
1533  an  Act  was  passed  even  more  at  variance  with  the  maxims  of  political  economy, 
which,  after  attributing  the  sufferings  of  the  "  poor  husbandman  "  to  the  accumulation 
"  of  great  portions  of  the  land  of  the  realm "  in  few  hands,  "  by  reason  of  the  great 
"  profit  which  cometh  of  sheep,"  attempts  to  limit  the  number  of  sheep  that  should  be 
kept  by  any  one  "at  one  time."  Acts  also,  similar  to  that  of  1487, "by  which  it  was 
sought  to  enforce  the  maintenance  of  "houses  of  husbandry,"  were  passed  in  1535,  1552, 
1562,  1593,  and  1597  (39  Eliz.  c.  2). 

251.  Two  other  statutes  also  are  noticeable  which  aimed  at  the  same  object.  The  Act 
3  &  4Edw.  6.  c.  3.  (A.D.  1549),  after  reciting  the  statute  20  Hen.  3.c.  4.  (A.D.  1235). 
to  the  effect  that  "  the  freeholders  of  small  tenements  should  have  as  much  pasture  upon 
"  the  lord's  waste  as  did  suffice  unto  their  tenements,"  (a  statute  that  is  said  in  §  3  to 
have  been  "  thought^  beneficial  for  the  commonwealth  of  this  realm  of  England,")  and 
after  reciting  that  "  in  divers  counties  in  this  realm  there  hath  been  builded  upon  com- 
"  mons  or  waste  grounds,  certain  necessary  houses  with  ground  under  the  quantity  of 
"  three  acres,"  *  *  "  enclosed  to  and  with  the  same,  and  that  in  some  places  there  is  enclosed 
"  a  garden,  orchard,  or  pond  out  of  or  in  such  wastes  or  grounds  which  exceed  not  the 
"  quantity  of  two  acres  or  thereabouts,  which  doth  no  hurt,  and  yet  is  much  commodity 
"  to  the  owner  thereof  and  to  the  others,"  secures  such  portion  of  land  to  the  occupant 
of  such  house  or  ground,  free  from  any  disturbance  by  the  owner  of  the  waste.  The 
Act  31  Eliz.  c.  7-  (A.D.  1589)  aims  also  at  attaching  land  to  agricultural  cottages 
where  such  cottages  were  necessary.  It  requires  by  §  1,  that  no  person  shall  "build, 
**  convert,  or  ordain  any  cottage  for  habitation  or  dwelling  for  persons  engaged  in 
"  husbandry,"  unless  the  owner  "  do  assign  or  lay  to  the  same  cottage  or  building  four 
"  acres  of  ground  at  the  least."  The  object  was  to  restrain  the  excessive  building  of 
cottages,  unless  there  was  a  certainty  that  the  occupiers  would  always  be  able  to  have 
the  means  of  maintaining  themselves  in  default  of  employment  for  wages  (Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Emigration,  A.D.  1826,  §  1416).  It  appears  not 
to  have  been  fully  acted  upon  ;  but  as  the  sixth  section  of  the  same  Act  provides,  (with  a 
view  to  sanitary  purposes,  and  especially  to  the  prevention  of  fevers,  see  note  to  the  Act,) 
"  that  there  shall-  not  be  any  inmate,  or  more  families  or  households  than  one,  dwelling  or 
"  inhabiting  in  any  one  cottage,  made  or  to  be  made  or  erected,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting 
"  to  the  lord  of  the  leet  the  sum  of  10*.  for  every  month  that  any  such  inmate  or  other 
"  family  than  one  shall  dwell  or  inhabit  in  any  one  cottage,"  it  must  be  presumed  that, 
with  the  increase  of  the  agricultural  population,  the  number  of  cottages  must  have 
increased  to  some  extent,  and  the  specified  quantity  of  land  have  been  attached  to  many 
of  them.  That  it  was  not  inoperative  is  proved,  by  the  notice  of  it  in  1648  {infra, 
§  254),  and  by  the  reason  given  for  its  repeal  in  1775  (§  258). 

252.  Contemporaneously  with  the  Acts  above  referred  to  efforts  were  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinions  of  the  time  to  improve  the  condition  of  labourers  in  husbandry. 
The  Act  of  5th  Eliz.  c.  4.  (A.D.  1562)  was  passed,  regulating  their  wages  anew,  in  order 
to  raise  their  "  wages  and  allowances,  which  in  divers  places  had  become  too  small  and 
"  not  answerable  to  the  advancement  of  prices  of  things  belonging  to  the  said  servants 
"  and  labourers."  Although  at  variance  with  the  more  enlarged  experience  of  the  present 
day  in  regard  to  the  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  by  general  regulation,  that  Act  was  in  its 
intention  benevolent  towards  the  labourers,  both  in  that  and  in  other  particulars.  It 
fixed  the  hours  of  work  for  "labourers  hired  for  wages  by  the  day  or  week,"  and  secured 
them  "  two  hours  and  a  half  in  a  day  "  for  meals  and  rest  (§  12),  and  by  §  14  empowered 
the  justices  of  the  peace  and  other  persons  having  regard  "  to  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of 
"  the  time  and  other  circumstances,"  *  *  "  to  rate  and  appoint  the  wages  by  the  year,  or 
•'  by  the  day,  week,  month,  or  otherwise,  with  meat  and  drink  or  without  meat  and  drink, 
"  and  what  wages  every  workman  or  labourer  shall  take  by  the  great  for  mowing, 
"  reaping,  threshing,"  and  all  other  occupations  in  husbandry.  And  indeed  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  legislation  of  the  four  successive  centuries  above  referred  to  was,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Froude  (History  of  England,  vol.  1,  pp.  28-87,)  one  of  "  equity  ;"  in  which  an 
effort  was  made,  although  in  a  manner  often  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  to  protect  employers  against  labourers  and  labourers  against  employers,  and 
"  to  maintain  the  physical  well-being  of  all  classes  at  the  highest  possible  degree." 
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253.  All  these  Acts,  together  with  the  continued  existence  of  the  ancient  rights  of 
common,  are  referred  to  by  competent  authorities  as  having  greatly  contributed, 
before  the  end  of  the  l6th  century,  to  replace  the  «raall  tenantry,  and  also  the  labourers 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  condition  of  comfort  not  mdch  inferior  to  what  it  had  been  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  1 4th  century.  The  mcrease  of  security  and  the  increase  of  industry 
had  caused  a  considerable  increase  of  wealth  and  population.  The  "new  occupations" 
that  had  arisen  from  the  inclosures,  namely,  "  setting  of  quickset,  ditching,  hedging, 
"  plashing,"  had  benefited  the  labourers,  who  "enhanced  their  wages,  as  well  as  the 
"  farmers  their  corn  and  cattle;"  "  the . counties  where  most  inclosures  be"  were 
become  the  most  wealthy,  as  Essex,  Kent,  Northamptonshire,  &c. ;  and  the  general  efiect 
upon  the  condition  of  the  labourers  and  small  tenants  in  husbandry,  as  described  by  con- 
temporary authorities  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  l6th  and  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th 
centuries  was,  that  they  had  "  grown  to  be  more  powerful,'  skilful,  and  careful,  through 
"  recompense  of  gain,  than  heretofore  thi^y  had  been,"  and  had  obtained  proportionately 
a  greater  command  over  the  necessaries  aiid  luxuries  of  life.  (HoUingshed's  Chronicles, 
ed.  of  1586,  p.  166.  Knight's  History  of  England;  the  chapters  on  the  condition  of 
the  people).  Also  the  class  of  independent  yeomanry  became  numerous  and  powerful. 
(Macaulay's  History  of  England,  vol.  1,  p.  335). 

254.  The  civil  war  of  the  17th  century  checked  the  prosperity  of  the  labouring  class. 
But  in  one  particular  in  which  the  means  of  comfortable  existence  of  the  class  of  labourers 
in  agriculture  had  been  aimed ;  at,  it  is  remarkable  that  even  the  civil  war  did  not 
prevent  attention  being  paid  to  it.  The  duty  of  observing  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  re- 
quiring four  acres  of  land  to  be  lallotted  to  every  agricultural  cottage  was  enforced  upon 
the  grand  jury  of  the  county, of  York  in  a  charge  delivered  to  them  on  the  20th  J^arch 
1648.  The  officiating  judge  (Sergeant  Thorpe),  addressing  the  grand  jury,  called 
upon  them  to  inquire,  among  other  things,  "touching  common  nuisances  and  offences 
"  done  against  the  general  easement  of  the  ipeople." 

"  If  they  erect  a  cottage  and  do  not  lay  four  acres  of  ground  to  it,  to  be  occupied 
"  with  it." 

"  If  they  continue  such  unlawftil  cottages." 

"  If  they  keep  an  inmate  or  xmder-sitter  in  any  cottage."  (Harleian  Miscellanies, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1,  4to.  1774.) 

255.  And  it  is  further  observable  that  this  Act  was  not  repealed  until  the  year  1775 
(by  the  Act  15  Geo.  3.  s.  32.),  and  then  only  on  the  ground  that  it  was  Operating 
"  inconveniently  to  the  labouring  part  of  the  nation"  by  restricting  the  number  of 
cottages.  It  wUl  be  seen,  however,  in  subsequent  paragraphs  (§§  322,  323)  that  its 
repeal  did  not  have  the  effect  of  producing  any  adequate  increase  of  cottage  accommo- 
dation. 

256.  Of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  Professor  Rogers  remarks  that  it  was  "  a  golden  age"  to  the  laboiirer 
(p.  10). 

257.  In  the  volume  for  1831  of  the  Magazine  of  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  p.  40, 
is  the  following  statement,  "  founded  on  evidence  taken  from  parish  account  books,  and 
"  the  testimony  of  old  and  trustworthy  labourers.". 

"  Previously  to  the  American  war,  which  commenced  in  1775,  the  agricultural  labourer  was  in  a 
most  prosperous  condition.  His  wages  gave  him  a  greater  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life  • 
his  rent  was  lower,  his  wearing  apparel'  was  cheaper,  his  shoes  cheaper,  his  living  cheaper  than 
formerly ;  and  he  had  on  the  common  and  wastes  liberty  of  cutting  fiirze  for  fuel,  with  the  chance  ot 
gettiag  a  little  land  and  in  time  a  small  farm." 

258.  The  year  1775  is  noticed  as  the  period  from  which  a  marked  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  began  to  be  visible.  The  chano-e 
was  attributed  to  the  inadequate  wages  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
the  prices  of  which  were  raised  by  taxation,  to  the  consolidation  of  small  farms  to' 
the  loss  of  privileges  by  inclosures  of  common,  and  also  to  the  loss  of  small  portions 
of  land  which  had  contributed  to  the  labourer's  resources,  and  which  his  necessities 
compelled  him  to  sell. 

259.  About  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  (jeiorge  3.  it  began  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  system  of  husbandry  and  the  bringing 
in  of  waste  lands,  although  unquestionably  beneficial  in  many  respects  in  a  public  point 
of  view,  was  producing  the  same  effect  upon  the  small  tenants  and  the  labourers  as  the 
inclosures  of  the  l6th  century.  In  the  year  1764,  in  a  comment  on  the  Act  of  4  Hen.  7. 
the  effects  of  displacing  small  tenants  "of  moderate  circumstances,"  and'  throwing 
their  farms  into  one,  was  noticed,  and  it  was  "  submitted  to  public   consideration " 
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whether  some  provision  was  not  requisite  ^  at  that  time,  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Displace- 
statute  of  Hen.  7-  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  ix.  p.  vii.)     The  remedy  proposed,— that  of  ment  of  small 
"  preventing  the  engrossing  of  large  farms  into  one  hand,"— would,  indeed,  had  it  been  Sourers 
adopted,  have  been,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  "  to  forbid  the  improvement  of  the  from  occupa- 
"  patrimony  of  the  kingdom,"  and  "to  strive  with  nature  and  utility."    But  as  it  is  tionofor 
conceded  that  "  the  patrimony  of  the  kingdom  "  has  been  greatly  improved,  the  "  utility  "  interest  in 
and  advantage  of  many  large  classes  greatly  promoted,  and  the  public  wealth  vastly  ''^®^^"°- 
increased  by   the  modern  system  of  husbandry,  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of 
farms,  and  also  by  the  immense  additions  made  of  la,te  years  to  the  cultivated  area  of 
the  country  by  the  inclosure  of  waste  lands,  it  is  of  urgent  concern  not  to  overlook 
the  effect  of  those  changes  upon  the  labourers  in  husbandry. 

260.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Case  of  the  Labourers  in  Husbandry,"  by  the  Rev. 
D.  Davies,  Rector  of  Barkham,  Berks,  published  in  1795,  it  is  stated  that, — 

"  Cottages  have  been  progressively  deprived  of  the  little  land  formerly  let  with  them,  and  also  their 
rights  of  commonage  have  been  swallowed  up  in  large  farms,  by  indosures.  Thus  an  amazing  number 
of  people  have  been  reduced  from  a  comfortable  state  of  partial  independence  to  a  precarious  state  as 
mere  hirelings,  who  when  out  of  work  come  immediately  upon  the  parish.''  (Volume  of  the  Labourers' 
Friend  Magazine  for  1835,  p.  12.) 

261.  These  causes  of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  during  the 
great  continental  war,  together  with  the  injurious  effects  produced  on  him  by  the  mal- 
administration of  the  old  Poor  Law,  are  strongly  commented  upon  by  Professor  Rogers  in 
pp.  10  and  693-4  of  hi?  work  above  referred  to  (§  246). 

262.  The  society  "  For  bettering  the  Condition  and  Improving  the  Comforts  of  the  The  object  * 
"  Poor/  set  on  foot  in  the  year  1796  by  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  had  for  "^^^^  f°  J*^ 
one  of  its  main  objects  the  restoring,  the  cottager  to  the  land,  with  which,  as  has  been  ^  iTge^was 
seen  (§§  243-259,)  he  had, — except  during  an  interval,  and  then  in  some  parts  of  the  to  restore 
kingdom  only, — been  for  many  generations  so  much  connected.     They  state  that  their  the  cottager 
desire  is  to  give  the  cottager  "  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  property,  and  the  means  and  *°  *^®  ^^'^^• 
"  habits  of  improving  it "  (Baker's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  pp.  162-3,  London,  1819). 

This  they  describe  as  "  their  first  duty  and  their  nearest  interest,"  inasmuch  as  by  so 
doing  they  would  "  swee:ten  and  encourage  the  labourer's  toil,  and  attach  him  to  his 
"  condition  and  situation." — {Ibid.)  The  same  question  also,  at  that  period,  and  on 
several  occasions  since,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  as  will  be  seen  in 
subsequent  paragraphs  (  §  §  274-28 1 ). 

263.  The  manner  in  which  the  waste  lands  of  the  country  have  been  dealt  with  since  The  manner 
the  first  Inclosure  Act  in  the  reign  of  Queen' Arine  (A.D.  1710),  is  a  subject  which  J^Jte'iand's^ 
requires  the  fullest  exposition  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  means  still  available  for  ^fthe 
improving  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  therefore  for  enabling  him  country  have 
to  dispense  with  the  labour  of  his  children  for  a  certain  portion  of  their  time,  with  a  view  ^^^^^  "^'^^^ 
to  their  acquiring  a  sufficient  amount  of  education.  fi^Tlnclo- 

264.  According  to  the  estimate  made  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com-  sure  Act 
mons  on  Emigration  in  1827,  and  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Porter  in  1843  (Progress  of  the  ^"  ^^^^• 
Nation,  title  Agriculture),  7,175,520  statute  acres' had  been  inclosed  in  England  and 
Wales  since  the  first  Inclosure  Bill  in  the  year  1710  up  io  the  year  1843.     To  these, 

since  1843,  have  been  added  484v893  acres,  as  'appears  by  the  annual  report  of  the  In- 
closure Commissioners  for  1867  ;  making  together  7,660,413  statute  acres  added  to  the 
cultivated  area  of  England  and  Wales  since  1710,  or  above  one-third  part  of  the  total  of 
25,451,626  acres  in  cultivation  in  1867,  as  given  in  the  agricultural  returns  for  that  year 
recently  presented  to  Parliament.  Of  the  total  of  7,660,413  acres  inclosed  since  1710, 
only  334,974  were  inclosed  between  1710  and  l'760i  leaving  7,325,439  acres  inclosed 
between  1760  and  1867-  Some  particulars  regarding  this  large  amount  of  inclosure 
will  be  referred  to  in  a  future  '  page ;  but  the  bare  statement  of  the  total  .  is 
sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  vast  extent  of  land  which  has  within  the 
last  century  and  a  half  been  placed  in  a  condition  which  for  the  inost  part  removes 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  prevents'  his  acquiring  any  benefit 
from  it  except  that  which  he  may  derive  from  employment  at  day  Wages. 

265.  Now  it  is  made  abundantly  manifest  by  the  evidence  [  appended  to  this  report,  as  Effect  of  this 
indeed  it  has  been  long  since  by  evidence  on  former  occasions  presented  to  Parliament,  large  amount 
and  otherwise  brought' before  the  public,  that,  beiieficial  as  the  extensive  inclosure  of  "pQ^'^^g"'® 
^aste' lands,  and  the  system  of  large  farms,  have  generally  been  in  providing  better  condition      ' 
remunerated  and  more  employment  for  the  .labourejrs  in  agriculture  (while  the  public  of'theagri-  ' 
interests  have  been  thereby,  and  at  the  same  time,  greatly  promoted),  other  circumstances  cultural 
haVe  arisen  in  conjunclibh  With  those  great  changes  which  have  been  pointed  to  as  in   »''<"^^6^- 
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some  places  greatly  diminishing,  in  others  entirely  putting  an  end  to  advantages  which 
the  agricultural  labourer  formerly  possessed. 

First,  the  inclosing  of  waste  lands  has  often,  and  in  various  ways,  prejudicially  affected 
the  condition  of  the  cottager. 

Secondly,  the  absorption  of  the  small  farms  in  larger  ones  has,  in  proportion  as  it  has 
advanced,  lessened  his  opportunities,  and  tended  to  deprive  him  of  the  hope,  of  rising  out 
of  the  condition  of  a  day  labourer  into  one  of  comparative  independence. 

266.  In  very  many,  probably  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  inclosure  has  deprived 
the  cottager  of  the  benefits  he  had  enjoyed  from  the  waste,  without  any  compensation. 
The  cases  are  those  in  which  the  cottager  was  merely  a  tenant.  Compensation  for  the 
privileges  attached  to  the  tenement  would,  at  the  time  of  the  inclosure,  be  awarded  to 
the  landlord.  The  plot  of  land  so  assigned  to  the  landlord  might  be  immediately  thrown 
by  him  into  an  adjoining  farm  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without  reference  to  the  tenant 
of  the  cottage.  It  will  be  seen  in  future  paragraphs  (§§  312-3X6),  that  such  losses  of 
what  had  been  valuable  privil^es  to  the  cottager  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence. 

267.  Again,  if  the  cottager  was  the  holder  pf  a  freehold  cottage,  and  as  such  had  enjoyed 
rights  over  the  waste,  or  if  he  had  obtained  rights  by  user,  which  after  an  enjoyment  of 
twenty  years  are  recognized  by  the  General  Inclosure  Act  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  118.  §  50), 
a  portion  of  land  would  indeed,  on  his  proving  the  value  of  such  rights,  be  assigned  to 
him  at  the  time  of  the  inclosure ;  but  he  is  immediately  subject  to  the  temptation  to  sell 
his  portion  to  the  owner  of  the  farm  which  it  may  adjoin,  and  the  temporary  benefit  of 
the  proceeds  is  a  small  compensation  for  the  permanent  privileges  which  will  have 
been  extinguished  (§313). 

268.  Further  the  inclosure  of  wastes  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  all  future  generations  of 
agricultural  labourers  to  acquire,  as  their  forefathers  did,  new  rights  and  privileges  over 
the  waste  by  grant  or  user  ;  a  loss  of  advantage  which  is  not  fully  compensated  for  by 
the  increased  employment  which  the  inclosures  create. 

269.  With  regard  to  the  disappearance  of  the  small  farms,  adverted  to  in  §  265,  it  has 
been  well  remarked  that  while  they  existed  the  labouring  man  might  look  onward  to  one 
as  the  reward  of  his  industry  and  good  character ;  it  was  to  him  "  the  attainable  point  of 
"  hope,"  (Quarterly  Review,  April  1816).  Since  their  extinction  over  many  wide  districts 
of  the  country,  and  the  great  reduction  of  their  number  everywhere,  an  accessible  step  in  the 
social  scale  has  been  taken  from  him,  and  "  a  wide  gap  has  been  created  which  no  exer- 
"  tion  on  his  part  can  surmount."  The  possibility  of  rising  into  a  better  condition  kept 
"  him  buoyant"  (§  174),  and  gave  him  motives  for  self-denial.  An  illustration  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  evidence  at  pp.  158-160  of  the  Appendix  to  this  Report.  The  loss 
of  that  hope  is  admitted  to  have  acted  in  very  many  instances  vvith  most  prejudicial 
effect  upon  his  moral  character  not  less  than  upon  his  physical  condition. 

270.  The  remarks  of  Sir  George  Nicholls  on  the  altered  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  in  his  Prize  Essay  above  adverted  to  (§  239),  are  as  follows  :  "  The 
"  frequent  consolidation  of  small  farms  into  farms  of  a  larger  extent,  doubtless  to  the 
"  general  benefit,  by  the  increase  of  produce  it  has  given  rise  to,  has  occurred  without  a 
"  corresponding  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Indeed, 
"  upon  him  it  has  had  a  contrary  effect,  for  the  application  of  more  capital  and  skill  to 
"  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  size  of  farms,  have 
*'  tended  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  farmer  and  the  farm  labourer,  elevating 
"  the  one,  and  relatively  depressing  the  other"  (p.  4).  It  has  "  increased  the  difficulty 
"  to  the  labourer  of  emerging  from  his  position,  and  rising  into  a  higher  grade."  "  How- 
"  ever  industrious  and  provident,  he  can  hardly  hope  to  raise  himself  by  his  own  efforts 
"  to  the  condition  of  a  small  tenant  farmer,"  *  *  "  and  is  practically  restricted  from 
"  rising  above  the  condition  of  a  day  labourer ;"  *  *  '<  his  position,  though  not 
"  actually,  is  relatively  worse."  *  *  "  Hence  the  duty  to  impart  to  him  all  the 
"  improvement  of  which  his  condition  is  susceptible  ;  to  strive  to  increase  his  comforts  • 
"  and  to  endeavour  by  every  means  in  our  power  (in  accordance  with  sound  principle 
•'  and  without  weakening  his  reliance  on  his  own  exertions)  to  make  him  happy  and 
"  contented  in  his  position"  (ibid.), 

271.  The  better  remunerated  and  more  constant  employment  which  the  system  of 
large  farms  and  the  inclosure  of  waste  lands  usually  produces,  has  not,  except  in  the  most 

b  tterine  his  favourable  cases,  compensated  the  agricultural  labourer  for  what  he  has  lost,  as  above 
conditioi  mentioned.  But  high  wages  and  more  constant  employment  are  not  always  associated 
lost,  and  in  with  large  farms.  Many  districts  where  large  farms  prevail  are  named  in  the  evidence 
very  manj  where  the  total  earnings  of  the  year  are,  for  a  certain,  sometimes  a  large,  portion  of  the 
"■""" "-"        labourers,  comparatively  low  (A.  30,  C.  8,  D.  12,  E.  14,  F.  9,  12).     Upon  the  whole,  and 
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taking  the  country  generally,  there  are  many  individual  families,  even  in  districts  where  pecuniary 

wages  are  on  an  average  high,  and  very  many  more  elsewhere,  whose  earnings  with  resources 

difficulty  enable  a  labourer  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family,  especially  if  it  is  a  large  °^' 
one,  iji  comfort. 

272.  The  general  conclusion  therefore  that  follows  from  this  review  of  the  condition  of  He  cannot 
the  agricultural  labourer  is,  that  he  has  lost  opportunities  and  means  of  bettering  his  con-  tlierefore  bo 
dition  which  belonged  to  his  class  in  former  times,  and  that  his  actual  pecuniary  resources  the  earnings 
are,  in  very  many  cases,  so  low  that,  unless  in  all  such  cases  his  condition  can  be  improved,  of  his  chil- 
it  would  be  unjust  altogether  to  deprive  him  and  his  family  of  the  power  of  adding  to  his  dren  unless 
weekly  stock  of  earnings  by  such  small  sums  as  can  be  contributed  by  some  portion  at  least  j*^!  condition 
of  the  labour  of  his  children  from  the  earliest  age  at  which  that  labour  is  profitable  to  him,  ^^  ™P''''^^  • 
provided  that  the  age  and  the  duration  of  the  work  are  not  such  as  to  produce  physical 

or  moral  injury  to  the  child. 

273.  In  preceding  paragraphs  (§263-7)  it  has  been  stated  that  the  inclosure  of  waste  I*  li^s  been 
lands  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  arrived  since  the  first  Inclosure  Act  of  1710,  namely,  ^^°^  ^^^'f 
to  the  extent  of  7>660,413  statute  acres  (§  263),  in  very  many  cases  without  any  com-  improving 
pensation  to  the  smaller  commoners,  has  withdrawn  from  the  agricultural  labourer  means  his  condition 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  open  to  him  of  adding  to  his  resources  by  the  exercise  is  to  replace 
of  ancient  rights  attached  to  his  dwelling,  or  by  the  acquisition  of  new  rights  and  privi-  ^ogg^ble^th 
leges  upon  the  waste  by  grant  or  user  in  connexion  with  new  dwellings,  as  new  dwellings  opportunities 
increased  with  the  increase  of  the  agricultural  population  ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  those  he  has  lost 
means  and  opportunities  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  replacing  them,  as  far  as  is  ^7  S°°^  size. 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  by  attaching, gardens  of  a  proper  size  to  agricultural  ^enT or  field 
cottages,  or,  where  that  is  not  practicable,  by  supplying  their  place  by  field  allotments,  allotments. 
with  a  view  not  only  to  increasing  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  but  of  better  enabling  him  to  dispense  with  the  earnings  of  his  children  at  an 

age  when  it  would  be  for  their  advantage  that  they  should  be  at  school  (§§  150,  105,  240). 

274.  The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  waste  lands  Reports  of 
in  1795,  coupled  with  the  evidence  taken  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  ^^1?°*    t"^" 
Commons  on  emigration  in  1827,  the  report  and  evidence  of  1843  on  the  allotment  enforce' 
system  already  quoted,  the    general  Inclosure  Act    of  1845,  and  the  reports  of  the  that  view. 
Inclosure  Commissioners  from  1845  to  the  present  time,  afford  materials  for  exemplifying 

and  enforcing  the  statements  of  the  last  paragraph, 

275.  The  generaV  advantages  in  a  public  point  of  view  arising  from  the  inclosure  of 
waste  lands  are  nowhere  undervalued.  In  the  words  of  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  dearth  of  provisions  in  1800,  "infinite  benefit"  results  from  it 
(Pari.  Hist.  §  35,  p.  853)  ;  to  the  cottagers  it  secures  a  better  market  for  their  labour  ; 
to  the  capitalist  a  remunerative  employment  for  his  capital ;  to  the  community  at  large 
a  more  abundant  supply  of  food. 

276.  But  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1795  above 
adverted  to  very  strongly  insists  that  in  procuring  for  the  public  these  general  benefits  by 
the  aid  of  a  legislative  enactment,  the  particular  interests  of  the  labourers  in  agriculture 
having  common  rights  were  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  report  lays  down  the  principle 
in  the  following  words  : — 

"  If  a  general  Bill  for  the  improvement  of  waste  lands  were  to  be  passed,  every  possible  attention 
to  the  rights  of  the  commoners  would  necessarily  be  paid." 

277.  And  towards  carrying  out  that  principle  it  states  in  eflfect  that  in  any  general 
Bill  regulations  should  be  made — 

1.  To  annex  gardens  to  the  respective  cottages  of  the  commoners. 

2.  To  enlarge  their  gardens  where  circumstances  require  and  admit  of  it. 

3.  To  allot  where  it  is  necessary  a  certain  portion  of  the  common  for  the  special  purpose 

of  providing  the  cottagers  with  fuel. 

The  Report  then  adds : — 

"  If  by  such  means  the  interests  of  the  cottagers  are  properly  attended  to,  if  their  rights  are  pre- 
served, or  an  ample  compensation  given  for  them,  if  their  situation  is  in  every  respect  to  be  amehorated, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Legislature  wiU  judge  it  proper  and  expedient  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
best  calculated  to  bring  into  culture  so  large  a  portion  of  its  territory." 

278.  The  general  Act  of  1801  (41  Geo.  3.  c.  IO9.),  as  far  as  its  provisions  extended 
sought  to  give  effect  to  these  principles.  Sections  xiii.,  xiv.,  and  xv.  relate  to  the  small 
allotments  of  persons  interested  in  open  common  fields,  commons,  and  wastes,  and  to  the 
exchange  of  such  allotments  for  ground  more  conveniently  situated. 

279.  But  as  that  Act  fell  far  short  of  what  was  required  in  a  general  Inclosure  Act, 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1843  on  the  allotment  system  and  the 
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mclosure  of  waste  lands  took  a  wider  view,  and  had  regard  in  their  recommendations  not 
only  to  the  interest  of- the  commoners  then  exi stingy  having  rights  over  the  waste  or 
common  to  be  inclosed,  but  to  the  prospective  interests  of  the  future  labourers  in  the 
locality  and  of  the  general  public. 

280.  They  state  (p.  vi.)  that — 

"  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  increased  value  which  the  passing  of  a  general  Inclosure  Act 
would  confer  on  the  property  possessed  by  individuals  in  common  lands  renders  it  equitable  for  Par- 
liament to  make  provision  in  such  an  Act  for  the  benefit  of  the  industrious  poor,  and  of  the  ratepayers ; 
wore  especially  as  the  inclosure  of  most  common  lands  deprives  some  poor  persons  of  advantages  which 
they  would  otherwise  enjoy,  either  by  sufferance,  by  payment,  or  by  rights  which  have  been  extin- 
guished." 

281.  They  add  that  "  under  the  difficulties  of  the  case  they  are  not  prepared  to  suggest 
"  a  compulsory  enactment  to  that  effect." 

.282.  But  in  lieu  of  a  compulsory  enactment  they  recommend  that  very  wide  discre- 
tionary powers  should  be  given.  They  suggest  that  "in  any  general  or  even  private 
"  Jncioaure  Bill  that  may  hereafter  pass  into  a  law,  facilities  for  garden  allotments  should 
'-'  be  afforded." 

283.  In  explanation  of  their  meaning  in  regard  to  such  facilities,  they  do  not  say  that 
the  quantity  of  land  to  to  be  set  apart  for  such  garden  allotnients  should  be  limited  by 
the  estimated  value  of  any  rights  of  common  to  be  extinguished  by  the  inclosure,  but 
they  recommend  that  "  powers  should  be  given  to  the  majority  of  the  parties  interested 
"  to  set  apart  such  portion  of  the  land  to  be  inclosed  as  they  might  think  fit  for  the 
"  purpose  of  being  so  let  out  to  the  poor."  The  land  thus  set  out  would  therefore  be 
over  and  above  what  might  be  set  out  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  commoners.  It 
would  be  a  portion  of  the  inclosure  to  be  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  labouring  poor 
generally,  including  those  who  had  been  in  possession  of  common  rights,  and  is  designated 
by  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  by  way  of  distinction,  as  a  public  allotment  for  the 
purposes  of  cottage  gardens.  , 

284.  The  Committee  suggests  also  that  these  public  allotments  should  be  vested  in 
trustees,  who  should  haive  power  to  manage  them  according  to  their  discretions 

285.  And  as  regards  the  persons  who  should  compose  the  trust,  they  recommend  that 
it  should  consist,  among  others,  of  the  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  two 
persons  to  be  selected  for  the  purpose  by  the  ratepayers  in  vestry  ;  the  body  so  consti- 
tuted'to  be  styled  the  aZ/o^wzew^  ^^jar^^ews. 

286.  These  suggestions  were  carried  into  effect  in  the  general  inclosure  Act  of  1845 
(8  &  9  Vict.  c.  118.  §§  31,  108),  the  Act  now  in  force;  but  in  case  the  Commissioners 
shall  not  have  required  the  appropriation  of  a  public  allotment  for  the  labouring  poor, 
they  are  directed  in  their  annual  general  report  to  "  state  the  grounds  on  which  they 
"  shall  have  abstained  from  requiring  such  appropriation." 

287.  In  cases  where  allotments  are  made  it  is  directed,  by  §  82,  that  due  regard  is  to  be 
had ''to  the  situation  of  the  respective  houses  and  hornesteads  of  the  persons  interested 
"  in  the  land  to  be  incjosed,".  and  "  to  the  quantity  arid  quality  of  the  land  to  be  allotted 
"  to  them ;"  and  particularly  "  to  the  convenience  of  the  persons  interested  in  the  smallest 
"  estates  "  in  the  land  to  be  so  inclosed. 

288.  Power  is  given,  by  §  92,  "  to  exchange  land  allotted  to  the  labouring  poor  "  *  * 
"  for  other  land,  in  the  parish,  or  in  any  adjoining  parish,"  "which  may  appear  more 
"  suitable  and  convenient  for  the  labouring  poor." 

289.  Where  the  pubhc  allotments  are  made  the  allotment  wardens  are  directed  by  §  109, 
to  let  them  "  in  gardens  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each"  to  such  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  parish,  and  on  such  terms,  as  they  shall  think  fit.  They  are  empowered  to  frame 
regulations  for  letting  them ;  and  they  are  to  let  the  gardens  at  the  rent  that  the  land 
would  be  worth  "  to  be  let  by  the  year  for  farming  purposes,  all  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes 
"  being  borae  by  the  landlord." 

290.  By  §  112  they  are  to  receive  the  rents,  which  shall  be  applicable,  first,  to  the 
payment  of  all  rates,  taxes,  &c.;  secondly,  to  the  paymeht  of  all  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  execution  of  their  trust ;  thirdly,  "  the  residue  of  any  of  such  rents  shall  be 
"  paid  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  in  aid  of  the  poor-rates  of  the  parish,  and  be 
"  applicable  in  the  same  manner  as,  and  subject  to,  all  the  provisions  concerning  the 
"  monies  assessed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor." 

291.  The  prospective  interests  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  in  which  any  inclosure 
tiikes  place  are  thus  had  in  view,  not  only  in  this  latter  ,j)rovision,  requiring  that  any 
surplus  accruing  from  the  rents  of  the  allotments  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  oyergeer  of 
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the  poor  in  aid  of  the  poor-rates  of  the  parish,  but  further  in  th^  provision  bj  §  30  of 
the  Act,  which,  enacts  that  in  their  provisional  order  concerning  the  incjosure  ,of  any  , 
waste  land  of  any  manor,  or  of  any  land;  su]3Je,ct  to  rights  of  comrnon,  the  Commissioners 
may  rgquire,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  such  inclosure ;  "  the  appropriation  of  an  allotment 
"for  exercise  and  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,"  to  the  extent  of 
either  four,  five,  eight,  or  ten  acres,  according  to  the  population  of  the  parish. 

292.  The  reports  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  annually  laid  before  Parliament  afford  The  reports 
the  materials  for  ascertaining  how  this  Act  has  operated  in  regard  to  the  portion  of  it  of  thelnclo- 
falling  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiries  of  this  Commission,  namely,  the  public  allotments  ^ggion^g 
for  the  labouring  poor.  show  how 

293.  It  appears  by  the  27th  report  of  the  Commissioners  (the  report  for  1867)  that  up  ^''gr^j"'^^ 
to  that  date,  from  the  year  1845,  when  the  Act  passed,  484,893  acres  had  been  inclosed  °^^^^  ^'  ' 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  ■; 

294.  "We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  many  of  these  484,893  acres  inclosed  since 
1845  have  been  assigned  as  public  allotments  for  gardens  to  the  labouring  poor. 

295.  As  no  summary  of  the  number  of  acres  so  allotted  is  given  in  the  annual  reports, 
of  the  Corttmissioners  we  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  number,  by  careftil  exami- 
nation, from  each  report  since  1845. 

296.  The  result,  we  believe,  is  approximately  as  follows  : — 

Acres. 
Acres  inclosed  since  1845        --------      484,893 

Number  of  acres  coming  under  s.  31.  of  the  Act  which  gives  power  to  the 
Commissioners,  where  common  rights  were  unstinted,  to  require  public 
allotments  for  gardens  to  be  assigned  to  the  labouring  poor 
These  320,855  acres  were  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 

Assigned  to  the  lords  of  manors  and  other  persons  having 
titles  to  a  portion  of  the  land  inclosed,  and  out  of  which 
public  allotments,  for  gardens  were  made  to  the 
labouring  poor  -,,.,-     i 

Of  those  261,255  acres'jbnly  2,119  acres  were  assigned 
as  public  allotments  for  gardens  to  the  labouring  poor. 
Assigned  to  lords  of  manors  and  other  claimants  without 
any  public  allotments  for  gardens  being  made  to  the 
labouring  poor  _  -  _  _  _         59,600 

Reasons  given  why,  in  the  case  of  those  59,600  acres, 
no  public  allotment  was  made  to  the  labouring  poor : — 

Acres. 
Because  the  poor  have  gardens  already       -     19,516 
Because  the   land  was   distant  from   the 
cottagers'  dwellings,  elevated,  or  other- 
wise unsuited  for  garden  allotments        -     30,103 
For  other  specified  causes,  such  as  inclosure 

very  small,  &c.  _  -  -      9,981 
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59,600  320,855 

Number  of  acres  not  coiiiing  under  §  31.  (tbe  common  rights  being  stinted), 
and  in  respect  of  which  the  Commissioners  have  no  power  to  require 
public  allotments  for  gardens  for  the  labouring  poor        -  -  -        164,038 

—      484,893 

297.  The  Inclosure  Commissioners   inform  us  that  their  Assistant  Commissioners,  The  greater 
having  before  them  the  Clauses  of  the  Inclosure  Acts,  in  advising  as  to  the  quantity  of  reason  why 
land  that  should  be  assigned  in  public  allotments  for  gardens  for  the  labouring  poor,  in  ^f  t^^"^"^^ 
each  instance  take  into  consideration  various  circumstances,  namely,  whether  the  people  inclosed 
are  already  sufficiently  provided  with  ground  for  cottage  gardens  ;  whether  the  common  lands  should 
land  is  of  such  a  quality  and  in  such  a  climate  as  to  be  worth  cultivating  in  garden  take  care 
allotments ;  whether  it  is  so  conveniently  situated  as  to  make  it  likely  that  any  large  labouring 
quantity  of  land,  if  so  assigned,  would  be  used ;  or  whether  the  cottagers  in  the  neigh-  poor  should 
bourhood  value  the  opportunities  they  already  have  of  obtaining  gardens  or  allotments,  be  in  posses- 
In  remarking  therefore  upon  the  small  proportion  of  land  assigned  in  public  allotments  ^^°"  °^  ^°*' 
or  gardens  to  the  labouring  poor  we  do  not  presume,  and  have  no  intention  in  any  way  or^fieW^ 
to  question  the  discretion  that  has  been  exercised  by  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  or  by  allotments  of 
Parliatnent  in  regard  to  the' manner  in  which  the  general  Inclosure  Act  of  1845  has  been  suitable  size. 
carried  into  effect.     We  are  also  riot  unaware  thait'  in  each  case  of  inclosure  land  has 
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The  annual 
return 
suggested 
in  §  233 
would  afford 
the  means 
of  seeing 
whether  this 
was  done. 

The  spirit  in 
which  the 
general  In- 
closure  Act 
was  intended 
to  be  carried 
out. 


been  set  apart  representing  the  common  rights  heretofore  exercised  by  cottagers.  But 
as  a  matter  bearing  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  labourers  in  agriculture,  it  falls 
within  our  province  to  remark  that,  as  between  1710  and  1843  no  less  than  7.175,520 
acres  have  been  inclosed  in  England  and  Wales  (§  264),  with,  in  the  opinion  of  persons 
of  great  authority,  very  inadequate  precautions  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  smaller  com- 
moners (§§301,  302,  312,  313,  314) ;  that,  as  since  the  passage  of  the  general  Inclosure 
Act  in  1845,  out  of  320,855  acres  inclosed,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners 
as  to  whether  public  allotments  for  gardens  for  the  labouring  poor  should  be  assigned, 
only  2,119  acres  have,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  been  so  assigned;  and  that,  as  tue 
value  and  the  sources  of  utility  and  enjoyment  of  that  great  extent  of  land  have  been 
much  increased  by  its  being  inclosed,  strong  reasons  exist  why  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  labouring  poor,  working  on  those  lands,  should,  wherever  practicable,  enjoy 
those  benefits,  physical  and  moral,  both  for  themselves  and  their  families,  which  accom- 
pany the  possession  of  cottage  gardens,  or,  in  default  of  these,  of  field  allotments,  of  the 
size  acknowledged  to  be  most  suitable  to  their  circumstances. 

298.  Where  no  public  allotment  has  been  made  for  the  labouring  poor,  or  where  only 
a  small  one  has  been  thought  necessary,  among  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  one  is  (§  197),  that  by  the  general  custom  of  the  locality  gardens  are 
already  attached  to  the  cottages,  and  that  there  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the 
custom  will  continue. 

299.  An  annual  return  such  as  that  suggested  in  §  233  would  ascertain  whether  the 
custom  coHtinues,-and  whether  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  cottage  gardens,  or  in 
their  default  by  field  allotments,  corresponds  with  or  falls  short  of  the  quantity  necessary 
to  afford  that  desirable  accommodation  and  resource,  in  ample  measure,  to  the  labourers 
in  agriculture. 

300.  The  above  considerations  (§§  297-9)   are  supported  and  strengthened^  by  the" 
opinions  expressed  both  in  Parliament  while  the  Inclosure  Bill  was  under  discussion,  and 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bill,  by  persons  of  great  weight,  clearly  exhibiting 
the  spirit  in  which  the  general  Inclosure  Act  of  1845  was  intended  to  be  carried  out. 

301.  On  the  1st  of  May  of  that  year  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  general  Inclosure  Bill,  stated — 

"  This  I  know,  that  in  19  cases  out  of  20  committees  of  this  House  sitting  on  private  (Inclosure) 
Bills  neglected  the  rights  of  the  poor,  I  do  not  say  that  they  wilfully  neglected  those  rights — far  from 
it;  but  this  I  affirm,  that  they  were  neglected  in  consequence  of  the  committees  being  permitted  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  claims  of  the  poor  man,  because,  by  reason  of  his  very  poverty,  fie  is  unable 
to  come  up  to  London  to  fee  counsel,  to  produce  witnesses,  and  to  urge  his  claims  before  a  committee 
of  this  House."  ..."  The  examination  on  the  spot  provided  by  this  BiU  would  afford  a  more 
certain  security  to  the  poor  man." 

302.  On  the  introduction  of  the  previous  Bill  of  1844  Mr.  Aglionby  said  (June  5, 
1844)  :— 

"  Inclosure  Bills  had  been  introduced  heretofore  and  passed  without  discussion,  and  no  one  could 
tell  how  many  persons  had  suffered  in  their  interests  and  rights  by  the  interference  of  those  Bills. 
Certainly  those  Bills  had  been  referred  to  committees  upstairs,  but  every  one  knew  how  these 
committees  were  generally  conducted.  They  were  attended  only  by  honourable  members  who  were 
interested  in  them,  being  lords  of  manors  ;  and  the  rights  of  the  poor,  though  they  might  be  tallied 
about,  had  frequently  been  taken  away  under  that  system.  Under  this  Bill  a  much  greater  control 
would  be  exercised  over  commons  and  waste  lands."     (Hansard,  vol.  75,  p.  301). 

303.  And  on  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  who  suggested  the  plan  adopted 
finally  in  the  Act  of  1845,  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  should  be 
embodied  annually  in  a  general  Bill,  expressed  his  belief  that  "  under  that  system  there 
"  would  be  full  opportunity  afforded  to  the  friends  of  the  poor  of  defending  their 
"  interests  in  Parliament." 

304.  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  given  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  "  Commons  Inclosure  "  in  1844,  and  in  the  debates  that  followed  in  the  succeeding 
year  on  the  general  Inclosure  Bill  founded  on  the  report  of  that  Select  Committee, 
various  opinions  were  expressed  in  regard  to  the  value  of  common  rights  to  the 
labouring  poor.  The  most  generally  received  conclusion  appears  to  have  been  stated  by 
one  witness  (72),  that  "  a  great  distinction  was  to  be  made  between  large  and  small 
"  commons  in  their  effect  on  the  character  of  the  people."  Persons  living  •'  ou  the  edges 
"  of  large  commons,"  or  of  "  extensive  uninclosed  tracts,"  were  usually  found  to  be 
irregular  in  their  habits,  and  by  placing  "  an  improvident  dependence  "  on  their  common 
rights,  were  often  the  most  distressed  and  needy  of  the  surrounding  population  (230). 
But  the  rights  over  the  smaller  commons  and  the  commonable  greensward  driftways 
were  generally  recognized  as  valuable  and  unobjectionable,  for  feeding  pigs,  geese,  and 
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Other  of  the  smaller  animals.  "The  rights  may  have  been  small,  but  nevertheless 
'  compensation  should  be  given ;  the  greatest  consideration  should  be  shown  to  the 
^1  smallest  rights  "  (Ev.  5084,  Select  Committee  of  1844).  "  I  know  that  a  vast  number 
^^  of  small  cottagers  have  obtained  their  rights  of  common  by  grants  from  the  lord."  *  * 
*  *  ^^  ^  ^^^^  general  custom  of  most  lords  ofmanors  with  which  witness  is  acquainted." 
"And  cottagers  take  turf  and  furze  although  not  strictly  entitled  to  it,  but  no 
"  notice  is  taken  "  (Mr.  R.  Bray,  Land  Agent,  Surrey  and  Sussex,  ibid.  b345).  But 
whether  those  rights  were  krge  or  small,  the  decision  of  Parliament,  as  expressed  in  the 
general  Inclosure  Act,  has  been  that  they  should  be  respected,  and  that  where  extinguished 
an  equivalent  should  be  secured  for  them,  not  to  the  actual  possessors  only  among  the 
class  of  labouring  poor,  but  as  far  as  possible  to  their  successors,  and  to  the  general"  class 
of  agricultural  labourers  resident  or  likely  to  be  resident  on  the  land  inclosed. 

305.  This  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  second  reading  of  that 
Bill,  March  13,  1844:—  ^ 

_"  As  to  the  actual  right,  the  House  must  be  cautious  how  they  dealt  lightly  with  these  rights.  It 
might  be  a  matter  of,  feeling.  Honourable  members  had  their  feelings,  and  the  poorer  class  of  the 
community  had  feelings  on  this  subject.  The  right  of  common  connected  them  with  the  soil ;  the 
right  of  turning  a  goose  on  a  common  made  a  man  feel  interested  in  the  tenure  of  land.  It  might  be 
more  beneficial  to  a  tenant  that  he  should  accept  21  or  31,  but  recollect  that  you  were  not  dealing 
with  the  rights  of  the  individual,  but  with  that  of  his  successors.'"  (Hansard,  vol.  73,  p.  976.) 

306.  ^  Lord  Lincoln   in   introducing   the  Bill  expressed  himself  to  the  same  effect. 
Parties  now  in  possession  of  rights  of  common  could  alienate  them  without  reference 

"  to  those  who  may  come  after  them."  "  The  Bill  provided  additional  securities  to  guard 
"  the  rights  of  the  poor  ;"  "  it  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  every  right  now  existing 
"  or  compensation  in  place  of  it.  It  secured  the  poorer  classes  throughout  the  country 
*'  a  more  extensive  and  effectual  protection  in  their  rights  of  common  lands  than  they 
"  have  heretofore  enjoyed  "  (Hansard,  vol.  80,  p.  280).  The  security  was  that  "  nothing 
"  should  be  done  without  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament,"  where  that  sanction  was 
required  {ibid.,  p.  29),  and  that  the  land  assigned  to  the  labouring  poor  as  a  public 
allotment  should  be  vested  in  trustees,  that  it  might  be  preserved  to  their  successors. 

307.  And  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  two  gentlemen,  the  first 
witnesses  examined  by  the  Select  Committee  of  1844,  who  at  that  time  were  leading 
authorities  upon  the  subject,  the  Rev.  Richard  Jones  and  Mr.  William  Blamire,  the  Tithe 
Commissioners. 

308.  Being  asked  as  to  the  effect  of  inclosures  in  excluding  the  Jiifure  cottagers  through- 
out England  from  the  advantages  now  derived  from  the  vicinity  of  commons,  Mr.  Richard 
Jones  says  (6S)  that,  "  carrying  forward  the  economical  views  of  a  general  measure  to  a 
"  future  time  he  would  wish  to  secure  "  "  a  garden  to  every  cottage  in  respect  to  which  the 
"  rights  of  common  have  been  exercised,"  *  *  "  a  garden  to  their  cottage,  not  so  much 
"  land  as  to  enable  them  to  do  without  labour  elsewhere." 

309.  Again  (70),  "  I  think  it  very  desirable  for  Parliament  to  retain  power  to  give  to 
"  the  poor  (having  common  rights)  a  certain  portion  of  land,  such  as  they  may  cultivate 
"  without  interfering  with  their  character  of  day  labourers."  Mr.  R.  Jones  further  says  he 
would  require  that  in  the  case  of  everyindosure  "half  an  acre  of  land  should  be  reserved 
"  Jbr  every  cottage  in  the  parish  that  had  not  that  quantity  already  affixed  to  it,"  subject 
to  limitation  as  to  the  proportion  of  land  so  to  be  consumed,  and  subject  to  payment  of 
rent  to  the  persons  declared  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inclosure  to  be  entitled  to  it. 

310.  Mr.  Blamire  stated  (56 1) — "  I  am  quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  system  (of 
"  field  gardens)  as  applicable  to  the  southern  districts  of  the  country,  and  I  am  quite  aware 
"  of  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  it  under  certain  restrictions  and  under  certain 
"  circumstances." 

311.  And  it  was  said  by  Mr.  J.  S.  WooUey,  land  agent.  Midland  Counties  (4l6l) — "  I 
"  think  it  extremely  desirable  that  in  all  inclosures  a  certain  portion  of  land  should  be 
"  let  in  allotments  for  gardens  to  the  labourers  ;  the  more  I  see  of  that  system  the  more 
"  I  am  convinced  of  its  good  effect  on  the  character  and  comfort  of  the  population.  It 
"  is  not  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  purely,  but  it  gives  them  a  greater 
"  interest  in  the  land."     "  I  would  not  give  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  "  (4171). 

312.  Mr.  Cowper  thus  expressed  this  view  on  the  second  reading  of  the  general 
Inclosure  Bill,  March  13,  1844  :— 

"  In  former  times  every  cottage  almost  had  some  common  rights,  from  which  the  poor  occupants 
derived  much  benefit ;  the  privilege  of  feeding  a  cow,  a  pig,  or  a  goose  on  the  common  was  a  great 
benefit  to  them,  and  it  was  unfortunate  when  the  system  of  inclosing  commons  first  commenced  tiiat 
a  portion  of  the  land  was  not  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  every  cottager  who  enjoyed  common  rights, 
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and  his  successors  ;  but  the  course  adopted  had  be&nto  compensate  the  ovirner  of  the  cottage  to  whroh 
the  common  rights  belonged,  forgetting  the  claims  of  the  occupier  by  whom  they  were  enjoyed.  Hft 
believed  that  If  a  portion  of  the  inclosed  Jands  had  been  allotted  to  every  cottager  enjoying  common 
rights  when  the  inclosure  took  place,  the  agricultural  labourer  would  have  been  in  a  far  better 
condition  than  he  was  at  this  time."    (Hansard,  vol.  73,  p.  972.) 

313.  Mr.  Hume  stated  to  the  same  effect,  in  committee  on  the  Inclosure  Bill  of  1844. 
"  By  means  of  those  Inclosure  Bills  small  portion^  of  land  had  been  allotted  to  poor  parties  having 

rights  of  common,  but  the  result  had  been  in  very  many,  he  might  say  in  most  of  those  cases,  to  take 
from  the  poor  and  give  additional  portions  to  the  neighbouring  squire ;  for  large  numbers  who  had  got 
their  allotments  were  not  able  to  bring  them  into  cultivation,  and  they  sold  them  to  some  neighbouring 
landowner,  and  thus  one  great  object  of  many  Inclosure  Bills  was  defeated  as  regarded  the  poor,  and 
made  useful  only  to  the  rich."     (Hansardj  vol.  75,  p.  298.) 

314.  Viscount  Sandon  said, —  -  ' 
"  They  had  this  difficulty  to  contend  with,  as  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  honourable  member  for 

Montrose,  that  the  portion  allotted  to  the  poor  man  who  had  a  right  of  common  would  probably  be 
soon  absorbed  by  his  rich  neighbour ;"  "  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  this." 

315.  Mr.  Aglionby  pointed  out  that  the  waste  lands  "  were  originally  granted  to  lords 
"  of  the  manor,  not  for  theiv  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  held  lands 
"  within  the  manor." 

316.  A  witness  before  the  Committed  of  1844  (584)  "  considers  it  a  matter  of  great 
"  regret  in  the  case  of  an  occupying  tenant  having  the  privilege  of  putting  stock  upon  a 
"  common  and  having  the  whole  use  and  enjoyment,  of  the  common  right,  that  after 
"  inclosure  his  landlord  would  have  the  power  of  dispossessing  him  ;  and  it  constant!/ 
"  happens  that  landlords  do  take  from  the  cottages  the  allotments  that  have  been  so  set* 
"  out,  and  either  build  upon  them  or  get  several  of  them  laid  together  and  convert  them 
"  into  a  little  field." 

The  opinions  ^VJ.  It  appears  to  us  that  these  opinions  relative  to  the  frequency  with  which  it 
pressed'upon  happens  that  land  given  to  cottagers  as  compensation  for  common  rights  passes  away 
the  subject,  from  the  class  to  which  it  had  been  assigned,  give  further  strength  to  the  suggestion 
both  in  and  which  we  ventured  to  make  in  a  former  paragraph  (233)  as  to  its  being  desirable  to 
out  of  procure  a  return  of  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  in  cottage  gardens  and  field  allotmer;ts. 

strengthen  318.   Such  a  return  also  would  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  108th  and 

tiono^r233  ^^Qth  clauses  of  the  general  Inclosure  Act  (vesting  in  trustees  the  land  assigned  as 
public  allotments  to  the  poor)  had  been  properly  carried  into  effect.  At  present  nothing 
is  known  upon  that  subject.  Parliament  has  provided  the  machinery  for  securing  the 
land  in  question  permanently  to  the  poor,  but  whether  they  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  it 
the  public  is  in  ignorance.  Prospectively  also  the  question  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
labourers  in  agriculture,  inasmuch .  as  the  waste  land  stUl  capable  of  improvement  in 
England  and  Wales  was  held  in  1827,  according  to  evidence  laid  in  that  year  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Emigration  (p.  358),  to  be  4,000,000  acres. 
By  the  same  authority  the  wastes  incapable  of  cultivation  were  estimated  at  4,361,400, 
The  total  corresponds  with  the  estimates  of  "from  8,000,000, to  10,000,000  of  waste  land 
"  in  England  and  "Wales,  including  all  wild  mountain  land,"  given  by  the  Tithe  Commis- 
missioners,  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Blamire,  in  their  evidence  on  Commons'  Inclosure,  1844, 

The  second     Since  that  date  the  more  general  introduction  of  artificial  manures  has  reildered  a  much 

great  ques-^   greater  amount  of  wild  land  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

tion  to  the  319^  There  is  also  another  great  question  which  must  be  fully  borne  in  mind,  and 

provement  satisfactorily  dealt  with  before  the  moral  good  that  may  be  expected  from  the  school 

of  the  agri-  attendance  of  the  children  can  be  reaUzed,  namely,  the  state  of  the  agricultural  labourer's 

cultural  dwelling.                                                                                                                                     .. 

the  state  of        320.  The  evidence  received  by  our  Assistant  Commissioners  in  every  county  hitherto 

his  dwelling,  visited  by  them  proves  that  many  landowners,  both  large  and  small,  have,  especially 

Immense        within  the  last  30  years,  expended  in  the  aggregate  immense  sums  of  money  in  improving 

sums  ex-        and  enlarging  old  and  providing  new  cottages  on  their  estates, 
pended  o    o  j.  o  o 

within  the  321,  Nevertheless  it  is  lamentably  evident  that,  although  miich  has  been  done  towards 

last  30  years  remedying  the  omissions  and  the  errors  of  past  generations  in  that  respect,  a  largfef  pro- 
labourers''"^  portion  of  the  agricultural  labourers  throughout  the  country  are  still  under  the  disad- 
dwellings.  vantage  of  being  housed  in  dwellings  in  which  they  cannot  fail  to  be  subjected  to  great 
A  large  pro-  and  serious  discomfort,  and  in  which  the  decencies  of  life  are  often  impossible.  Their 
portion  of  dwellings  are  also  in  numerous  cases  so  far  from  their  work  as  to  cause  them  much 
the  labourers  inconvenience  and  much  profitless  expenditure  of  strength,  both  to  themselves  and  their 
turTstiU  "      wives  and  children,  in  going  to  and  returning  from  their  field  labour. 

badly  housed. 
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322.  In  a  preceding  paragraph  (§  255)  we  adverted  to  the  repeal,  in  the  year  1775,  Bad  state  of 
of  the  Act  of  31  Eliz.  c.  7-,  which  required  four  acres  of  land  to  be  attached  to  each  labourers' 
agricultural  cottage;  the  ground  of  the  repealbeing  that  it  "  operated  inconveniently  to  '^Qi^H^^.t 

"  th#  labouring  part  of  the  nation  "  by  restricting  the  number  of  cottages.     About  20  the  latter 

years  afterwards  Sir  Frederick  Eden,  adverting  to  the  repeal  of  that  statute  of  Elizabeth,  end  of  last 

says  (p.  361  of  the  edition  of  1797  of  his  work  on  the  State  of  the  Poor)  :  "There  century. 

"  does  not  seem  to  be  much  danger  at  present  of  cottages  becoming  too  numerous.     I 

"  know  several  parishes  in  which  the  greatest  difficulty  the  poor  labour  under  is  the 

"  impossibility  of  procuring  habitations."     And  in  the  preceding  year  Mr.  Whitbread, 

in  ^  a  debate  on  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  wages  of  labourers  in  husbandry,  said,  on  the 

existing  state  of  agricultural  cottages  (Pari.  Hist.,  Feb.  12,  1796) :  "  There  is  just  one 

"  circumstance  to  which  I  shall  advert  before  I  conclude,  namely,  the  wretched  manner 

"  in  which  the  poor  are  lodged.     It  is  such  as  ought  not  to  be  suffered  in  a  country  like 

"  this,  fond  of  its  freedom,  and  boasting  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  its  subjects."       *       * 

"  Landlord  and  farmer  equally  neglect  the  cottages ;    consequently,    dismantled  and 

"  mouldering  to  decay,  they  afford  neither  warmth  nor  shelter  to  the  poor  inhabitant, 

"  who  is  left  exposed  to    the  fury  of  the  elements    and   the  inclemency  of  every 

"  season." 

323.  In  the  year  1800  the  Board  of  Agriculture  offered  the  prize  of  a  gold  medal  "  to  Prizes 

"  the  person  who  shall  build  on  his  estate  the  most  cottages  for  the  labourers'  families  "  °5^^*^  ^J 
(see   also   supra,  §    l62),  and  the  prize  of  a  silver  medal  "to  the  person  who  shall  AgricuWure  ' 
"  from  authentic  sources  and  attual  enumeration  report  to  the  Board  the  most  satisfac-  in  isoo  for 
"  tory  account  of  the  houses     *     *     of  any  one  hundred,"  with  a  view  to  drawing  improvement 
attention  to  the  need  of  efforts  for  the  sufficient  supply  of  good  cottages.  °^  cottages. 

324.  In  the  evidence  given  before  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Abuse  arose 
emigration  in  1826  and  1827,  strong  comments  are  made  upon  an  illegal  mode  of  stimu-  of  paying  • 
lating  the  building  of  cottages  by  the  payment  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  rents  out  cottage  rents 
of  the  rates,  a  practice  that  *'  had  been  gaining  head  in  many  parts  of  the  country."  rates,  and 
Witnesses  (1184-6  and  1961-3)  state  that  "a  great  abuse  prevails  in  many  parts  of  existed  up  to 
•"  the  country  of  cottage  rents  being  paid  out  of  the  poor  rate."     Cottages  were  built  1^34. 

on  that  understanding,  and  parishes  paid  the  rent  of  51.  and  frequently  more ;  so  that 
the  occupiers  of  the  land  derived  a  great  benefit  from  it.  One  person  justifies  himself  by 
saying,  "  My  neighbour  has  a  high  rent  and  I  must  have  the  same."  "  I  do  not  think 
"  that  a  parish  pauper  lives  in  a  cottage  at  a  less  price  than  51.  a  year  rent  generally  " 
(1861). 

325.  In  the  report  of  1827  on  the  same  subject  a  witness  is  asked  if  it  would  not 
be  "extremely  convenient  to  pass  a  declaratory  law  stating  the  payment  of  the  rent  of 
"  cottages  out  of  the  poOr  rate  to  be  illtegal"  (4136). 

326.  Although  this  illegal  mode  of  stimulating  the  building  of  cottages  may  have  been 
to  a  certain  extent  successful  in  adding  to  their  number,  contemporary  accounts  show 
that  cottages  built  with  this  aid  were  often  of  a  very  inferior  description  (evidence  before 
the  Committee  of  the. House  of  Commons  on  the  Poor  Laws,  1830-1,  p.  19).  The 
practice  and  its  results  are  adverted  to  as  still  existing,  and  are  strongly  condemned  in 
the  First  Report  from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  February  1834,  p.  9,  Appendix, 
p;  380a.  '  • 

327.  Legitimate  and  very  earnest  efforts  to  encourage  the  supply  of  good  cottages  Great  efforts 
have  been  made  for  several  years  past  by  the  principal  agricultural  societies,  and  by  made  since 
other  societies,  both  in  the  country  and  in  London.     The  first  prize  essay  on  cottages  l^^\^°  ^^^^ 
for  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society  was  published  in  cotta4l°°' 
vol.4  of  that  journal,  in  1843.     It  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by 

Mr.  John  Grey,  of  Dilston,  in  vol.  5,  1845;  by  a  valuable  prize  essay  in  vol.  7,  in 
1846,  on  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  by  Sir  George  Nicholls,  in  which  the 
question  of  cottage  accommodation  is  very  protainent;  by  a  prize  essay  in  vol.  10,  1849; 
by  a  description  in  vol.  15,  in  1854,  of  the  improvements  in  cottages  made  by  a  large 
number  of  landowners  in  Dorsetshire ;  by  a  prize  essay  in  1856  in  volume  17;  by  a 
description  of  Lord  Palraerston'sarrangenients  In  regard  to,  his  cottages  in  volume  22, 
in  1861 ;  and  by  an  account  in.  1863,  yol.  2ij  of  Mr.  John  Taylor's  mode  of  building 
cottages  with  his  "  patent  faped  concrete  walls."  In  the  West  of  England,,  in  Scotland, 
in  Northumberland,  in  Suffolk,  and.  in  many  other  parts  of  the  coujitry  great  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  same  subject,  and  in,  London  the  Society  for  improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Labouring  Classes,  and  the  Central  Cottage  Improvetnent  Society,  have 
made  great  exertions  to  procure  and  publish ^satisfad'tory  plans  for  agricultural  cottages 
%at  can- be  executed  at  a  moderate  cost. 
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The  obstacle  328.  Although,  as  is  manifest  from  the  preceding  paragraphs,  it  has  long  been  recog- 
to  more  rapid  nized  as  a  duty  by  those  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns,  and  also  as  a  matter  of  press- 
beenTtT  ^'^^  ^"^  national  importance,  to  provide  proper  dwellings  for  the  labourers  in  agriculture,  the 
great  obstacle  to  a  more  rapid  progress  in  the  work  has  been  its  great  expense, 

expense.  329.  In  exceptional  cases,  as  appears  from  some  instances  given  in  the  prize  essays 

above  referred  to,  and  in  our  evidence,  cottages  satisfying  the  requirements  of  health, 
decency,  and  comfort  have  been  constructed  for  100/.  or  even  lessj  where  a  judicious 
use  has  been  made  of  local  materials,  or  where  the  ordinary  materials,  and  labour,  are  un- 
usually cheap ;  but  in  general  the  cost  has  ranged  from  105/.  to  120/.,  1301.,  and  140/. 
The  price  of  good  bricks,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  lime,  timber,  and  building  sand, 
greatly  influence  the  cost  in  different  localities. 

330.  In  volume  10  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  (1849)  Mr.  Pusey 
remarked  (note  to  p.  411),  that  a  builder  had  engaged  to  build  him  a  pair  of  cottages 
for  I60/.,  "  but  the  labour"  was  to  be  provided  for  him,  "and  also  rough  timber."  In 
volume  24  of  the  journal  (1863)  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  observed  (p.  564),  "  that  he  did  not 
"  see  how  cottages  were  to  be  built  for  less  than  120/.  each,  supposing  they  were  to  be 
"  built  in  pairs  with  three  bed  rooms,  that  sanitary  requirements  were  respected,  and 
"  that  the  requirements  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  for  cottages  built  on  entailed 
"  estates  (to  secure  substantiality),  were  also  fulfilled."  It  is  this  view  which  con- 
stitutes the  objection  to  the  use  of  the  less  durable  though  cheaper  materials  sometimes 
resorted  to.  Returns  obligingly  furnished  to  us  by  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  show 
that  in  the  four  3'ears  1863-4-5-6,  the  sum  of  73,044/.  3*.  8d.  was  sanctioned  by 
them  to  be  expended  in  the  building  of  509  agricultural  cottages,  and  that  thus  the 
average  cost  was  1 43/.  for  each. 

331.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  the  amount  of  rent  usually  within  the  means  of  an 
agricultural  labourer  is  insufficient  to  pay  more  than  a  very  small  and  inadequate  per- 
centage on  these  outlays.  It  is  estimated  that  the  proportion  of  rent  that  a  cottager  can 
afford  to  pay  is  one-seventh  of  his  income;  that  consequently  with  9*-  a  week  he  mightpay  a 
rent  of  Is.  6d.,  with  14«.  a  week  2*.,  and  that  the  highest  rent  the  ordinary  agricultural 
labourer  can  afford  to  pay  is  2*.  6d.  to  2s.  Qd.,  the  mean  being  2s.  a  week.  As  6/.  per  cent. 
is  required  as  a  fair  return  on  cottage  building,  7/-  10s.  would  be  the  proper  rent  upon  an 
outlay  of  125/. ;  but  2s.  a  week  gives  only  5l.  4s.  (Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
vol.  24  (1863),  p.  562).  It  is  evident  therefore,  as  is  stated  in  the  prize  essay  for  1856 
above  referred  to  (p.  495),  that  "  although  many  benevolent  persons  have  erected  cottages 
"  and  let  them  at  sums  that  scarcely  pay  2^  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay,  yet,  as  a  general 
"  rule,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  will  be  no  lasting  improvement  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
"  agricultural  labourers  unless  they  yield  a  remunerative  interest."  Doubtless  moral  as 
well  as  business  considerations  may  suggest  that  a  full  commercial  return  for  the  money 
expended  on  good  cottages  is  obtained,  not  so  much  by  a  direct  money  payment  as  from 
many  indirect  but  obvious  sources.  But  such  incidental  advantages  are  not  appreciable 
by  all  persons,  and  consequently  it  is  essential  to  any  rapid  progress  in  cottage  building 
that  a  direct  and  satisfactory  return  upon  the  outlay  should  be  shown  to  be  attainable. 

332.  It  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  with  the  mode  of  building  hitherto  in  general 
use  such  a  return  can  very  seldom  be  realized. 

333.  Sir  Frederick  Eden,  writing  in  1797  on  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  recognizing  the 
same  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  supplying  them  to  an  adequate  extent  with 
proper  dwellings,  thus  expresses  himself  (p.  554): — "It  seems  likewise  deserving  of 
"  consideration  whether  the  improvements  which  of  late  years  have  taken  place  in  the 
"  useful  arts  offer  any  means  of  supplying  the  labourer  with  a  cheaper  though  not  less 
"  comfortable  dwelling  than  that  which  he  at  present  inhabits."  And  as  recently  as  the 
year  1861  the  writer  of  an  essay  in  volume  22  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  (the  Rev.  John  Wilkinson,  Rector  of  Broughton  Gifltbrd,  Wilts,)  very  truly 
says  that  "whoever  discovers  a  mode  of  erecting  cottages  that  shall  give  sufficieirt 
"  accommodation  to  a  labourer  and  his  family,  and  yet  yield  a  fair  per-centage  in  rent  will 
"  confer  a  great  boon  on  all  connected  with  agriculture,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest." 

334.  The  new  application  of  concrete,  in  slabs  of  a  peculiar  construction,  brought  into 
notice  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Central  Cottage  Improvement 
Society,  Mr.  Benjamin  Nicoll  (of  42,  Regent  Circus),  would  seem  to  hold  out  very 
considerable  expectations  that  this  great  result  may  be  secured. 

335.  Our  attention  having  been  called  last  autumn,  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  C.B.  to 
Mr.  Nicoll's  mode  of  construction,  of  which  Mr.  Chadwick  had  formed  a  high  opinion  in 
the  course  of  his  inquiries  as  a  juror  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  we  deemed  it  our  duty  to 
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make  the  most  accurate  inquiries  in  our  power  respecting  it.  We  sought  for  the  opinion 
of  gentlemen  practically  conversant  with  subjects  of  this  kind,  and  found  them,  in  reference 
especially  to  its  use  in  cottage  building,  to  be  very  encouraging,  supposing  always  that 
further  experience  shows  that  the  invention  fulfils  what  it  promises  in  regard  to  economy 
and  durability. 

336.  Mr.  Nicoll  informs  us  that  he  directed  his  attention,  for  the  purposes  of  his  Deseription  of 
business,  to  giving  increased  power  to  the  ordinary  sewing  machine,  and  that  in  1864  he  ^afofton- 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  machine,  worked  by  steam,  by  which  he  is  able  to  sew  twelve  stmction. 
separate  articles  at  once.     His  mode  of  proceeding  in  constructing  the  framework  of 

a  cottage  or  other  building  is  a  development  of  that  invention  of  his,  and  is  fully 
described  in  the  evidence  of  his  architect,  Mr.  Sharp  (Appendix,  p.  150).  Its  prin- 
ciple is  briefly  as  follows  : — A  slab  is  formed,  of  a  size  varying  with  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  building,  but  commonly  9  feet  by  3,  and  3  inches  thick. 
The  slab  is  composed  of  several  layers,  which  together  form  the  thickness  of  three  inches. 
The  centre  consists  of  a  fabric  of  straw  sewn  together  by  a  large  sewing  machine,  and 
compressed  at  the  same  time  by  rollers  to  one  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  steeped  in  a 
silicate  to  render  it  incombustible,  and  then  set  in  a  frame  of  one  inch  angle-iron, 
strengthened  by  cross  bars  of  iron  which  go  through  it  at  intervals  of  8  or  12  inches, 
and  which  are  welded  to  the  iron  frame.  A  coating  of  small  gravel  held  together  by 
Syssell  asphalte,  is  laid  on  each  surface  of  the  straw,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  small  spaces 
being  left  clear  at  intervals  (but  afterwards  covered  up)  to  admit  of  nut  screws  being 
inserted  to  screw  the  slabs  together  when  put  into  their  place  in  the  building.  When  so 
fixed  in  the  building, — the  lower  edge  having  been  first  firmly  imbedded  in  a  foundation 
of  concrete, — an  external  coat  is  applied  of  concrete  made  with  the  best  Portland  cement 
in  the  proportion  of  one  of  cement  to  six  of  broken  stone  ov  any  other  hard  material,  and 
then  an  internal  coating  of  the  same  is  added  half  an  inch  thick.  There  is  thus  formed 
a  fabric  three  inches  thick,  which  is  represented,  and  we  believe  truly,  to  have  as  great 
strength  as  9-inch  bonded  brickwork.  Although  only  three  inches  thick,  the  interior 
layer  of  straw  so  obstructs  the  conduction  of  heat,  that  such  a  wall  has  been  found  by 
experience,  as  it  might  be  expected  in  theory  to  be,  both  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer  than  9-inch  brickwork.  The  very  hard  and  durable  nature  of  the  best  Portland- 
cement-concrete  properly  mixed  causes  such  a  wall  to  resist  frost  and  damp.  It  is 
also  quite  impervious  to  vermin  (Appendix,  pp.  150-155), 

337.  As  the  success  of  Mr,  Nicoll's  mode  of  construction  so  much  depends  on  the 
fact  of  the  very  hard  and  durable  nature  of  the  Portland-cement-concrete,  of  which 
the  external  surface  of  his  slabs  is  formed,  and  as  Portland-cement  is  a  discovery 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  its  properties,  as  distinguishing  it  from  ordinary 
weak  lime- concretes,  comparatively  little  known,  we  thought  it  desirable  to  give, 
in  the  Appendix  (p,  155),  an  abstract  of  the  papers  of  Colonel  Scott  and  Mr.  Grant, 
the  two  best  authorities  upon  the  subject,  adverted  to  by  Mr,  Sharp  in  his 
evidence  (p.  152),  The  following  paragraph  from  that  abstract  is  sufficient  in  this 
place  to  draw  attention  to  the  difference  of  the  two  materials.  Colonel  Scott  remarks 
that  Sir  Charles  Pasley— "  Who  had  doubts  as  to  the  position  which  concrete  should 
"  hold  as  a  mode  of  building,  was  only  acquainted  with  the  quick  setting  Sheppy  and 
"  Harwich  cements,  and  with  that  of  his  own  manufacture,  which  was  similar  in  character  ; 
"  and  it  is  evident  from  the  results  he  obtained  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of 
"  the  results  of  which  concrete  is  capable.  The  wonderful  strength  of  that  which  has 
"  been  produced  with  cement  introduced  since  his  time,  has  indeed  quite  changed  its 
"  position  as  a  building  material.  Instead  of  merely  equalhng  or  somewhat  exceeding 
"  the  strength  of  brickwork  in  mass,  it  may  be  now  so  made  as  to  rival  or  even  surpass 
"  that  of  the  individual  selected  bricks  of  a  structure." 

338.  The  upright  angle-irons  at  the  corners  and  those  across  the  line  of  the  floor  and 
roof  are  made  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions  for  a  cottage  with  an  upper  floor  than 
when  all  the  rooms  are  on  the  ground  floor.  But  in  either  case,  as  the  iron  frames  of 
the  glabs  are  all  screwed  to  each  other  and  to  the  uprights,  a  structure  results  of  great 
strength. 

339.  The  slabs  forming  the  roof  .are  only  required  to  have  an  external  coating  of 
concrete  of  half  an  inch  thick  ;  the  internal  coating  of  concrete  is  dispensed^  with,  the 
layer  of  fine  gravel  or  powdered  stone,  and  asphalte,  being  sufficient ;  and  as  it  is  capable 
of  receiving  a  wash  of  any  colour  it  becomes  a  ceiling. 

340.  In  order  to  render  the  cost  of  a  cottage  as  low  as  possible  Mr,  Nicoll  has 
adopted  several  contrivances  by  which  he  materially  reduces  the  amount  of  joiner's  and 
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glazier's  work ;  and  by  an  a,pplication  of  the  form  of  flue  perfectedby  Mr.  Douglas  Galton, 
C.B.,  and  General  Morin,  as  described  in  p.  153  of  the  Appendix,  he  secures  what  appears  to 
be  a  very  satisfactory  mode  of  economizing  fuel,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  increased 
warmth  and  effectual  ventilation,  together  with  a  hot-air  closet  for  drying  clothes, 
the  value  of  which  to  an  agricultural  labourer  may  be  inferred  from  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Henley  on  the  results  of  cheap  fuel  in  Northumberland  (B.  60). 

341.  We  give  at  p.  158  of  the  Appendix  a  description  of  the  requirements  of  health, 
decency,  and  comfort  for  an  agricultural  labourer's  cottage,  compiled  from  the  best  plans 
published  by  the  Societies  for  the  Improvement  of  Cottage  Building,  and  from  Dr. 
Hunter's  report  to  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  state  of  the  dwellings 
of  rural  labourers,  laid  before  Parliament  in  1865.  We  submitted  that  list  of  requirements 
to  the  Central  Cottage  Improvement  Society,  of  the  council  of  which  Mr.  NicoU  is  a 
member,  and  to  his  architect,  as  above  mentioned  (§  336),  and  we  addressed  to  them  the 
following  passage : — 

"  In  reference  to  the  question  of  designs  for  cottages,  we  desire  to  direct  attention  to  a  point  whiCh 
has  come  before  us  very  prominently.  A  great  preference  appears  very  generally  to  be  given  by  the 
wives  of  the  agricultural  labourers  to  cottages  having  all  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  They  say  they 
are  better  able  to  look  after  the  children  or  the  sick  when  they  are  in  rooms  adjoining  the  living  room. 
When  the  mother  is  upstairs  for  any  domestic  purpose  the  younger  children  cannot  be  so  safely  left 
alone,  and  other  obvious  risks  and  inconveniences  are  likely  to  ensue.  Some  influential  landowners  are 
therefore  returning  to  the  plan  of  having  all  the  rooms  on  the  same  floor,  although  at  increased  cost  to 
themselves. 

"  The  designs  for  improved  cottages  published  by  the  various  societies  are  for  the  most  part  on  the 
plan  of  an  upper  story,  the  obvious  reasons  being  the  saving  of  cost  in  the  roof,  the  smaller  quantity  of 
ground  occupied,  and  the  presumed  greater  comfort  of  the  occupants. 

"When  the  value  of  the  ground  is  no  great  object,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  NicoU's  mode  of  construc- 
tion affords  the  means  of  providing,  at  a  very  moderate  cost  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  full  sized 
cottages  having  all  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  therefore  more  acceptable  to  the  females  who 
are  to  dweU  in  them.  Mr.  NicoU's  material,  being  impermeable  to  damp,  prevents  a,ny  objection  on 
that  score,  except  in  very  wet  and  low  situations,  to  having  sleeping  rooms  so  near  the  ground  level." 

342.  Accordingly  Mr.  Sharp,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  NicoU,  transmitted  to  us  a  series  of 
plans  for  cottages  with  all  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  with  statement  of  cost  of  each. 
We  append  copies  of  them  to  this  report  {after  p.  169),  as  they  seem  to  us  likely  to  be  of 
great  service  to  all  persons  connected  with  agriculture,  inasmuch  as  by  this  mode  of  construc- 
tion Mr.  Nicoll  states  that  he  can  build  a  cottage  with  living  room  and  three  bed-rooms, 
of  ample  size,  and  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  health,  decency,  and  comfort,  for  85Z. 

343.  Being  of  great  solidity  and  strength,  proof  against  fire,  and  impervious  to  damp, 
no  appreciable  sum  need  be  calculated  upon  as  necessary  for  repairs ;  therefore,  as  Mr. 
Sharp  points  out  in  his  evidence,  a  rent  of  1*.  6c?.  a  week,  =  78s.  a  year,  would  pay  within 
a  fraction  of  hi.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  such  a  building,  which  may  fairly  be  considered 
a  full  return,  on  the  presumption  that  the  structure  is  as  durable  as  alleged. 

344.  Cottages  having  but  one  bed-room,  and  others  having  two  bed-rooms  only,  being 
often  wanted  on  an  estate,  for  the  aged,  or  for  couples  having  no  children,  in  certain  pro- 
portions to  those  having  three  bed-rooms,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hunter  in  his  report  to 
the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council  above  mentioned  (§  341)  on  the  dwellings  of 
rural  labourers,  we  have  given  Mr.  Sharp's  plans  for  these  also  {^after  p.  169)  ;  the  cost 
of  the  first  being  50/.,  and  of  the  second  65/.,  upon  which  the  rent  of  Is.  and  \s.  3d.  a 
week  respectively  would  pay  an  interest  of  5/.  per  cent. 

345.  Mr.  NicoU's  very  ingenious  mode  of  making  his  floors,  by  which,  while  much 
cheaper,  than  those  of  the  ordinary  kind,  they  are  entirely  protected  against  damp,  meets 
one  of  the  objections  to  cottages  having  all  their  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
object  of  securing  greater  privacy  for  the  females,  which  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  John 
Grey  of  Dilston  in  his  essay  above  mentioned  (§  327)  as  the  principal  motive  for  having 
bed-rooms  in  cottages  on  an  upper  floor,  is  met  in  Mr.  Sharp's  plans  by  giving  an 
entrance  to  one  of  the  bed-rooms  well  separated  from  the  rest.  But  if  any  landowner 
willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  Mr.  NicoU's  method,  should  prefer  the  arrangement  of 
bed-rooms  on  the  upper  floor,  cottages  can  be  built  of  Mr.  NicoU's  slabs  on  plans  similar 
to  those  published  by  the  Cottage  Improvement  Societies,  but  at  a  cost,  as  Mr.  Sharp 
informs  us,  somewhat  above  what  they  can  be  built  for  when  all  the  rooms  are  on 
the  ground  floor. 

346.  Specimens  of  Mr.  NicoU's  cottages  can  be  seen  at  Twickenham,  and  near  the 
FulweU  Station  about  two  miles  from  Twickenham.  The  one  most  recently  erected  at 
Twickenham  contains  the  flues  on  Mr.  Galton  and  General  Morin's  principle. 
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347.  Other  persons  also  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  modes  of  constructing  agricul-  other 
tural  cottages  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  is  now  common.  endeavours  to 

"  •••  construct  cot- 

348»  The  Central  Cottage  Improvement  Society  has  very  recently  published  a  plan  c^aperrate 
for  a  cottage  with  living  room  and  three  bed-rooms  all  on  the  ground  floor.  They  state  *»"  '*  "^"^ 
that  "the  estimated  cost  of  erection  (excluding  the  formation  of  the  platform  on  which 
"  it  is  suggested  that  the  cottag^  might  be  built),  with  the  use  of  brick  and  timber  in 
"  the  ordinary  way,  is  about  110^.  When  concrete  or  cheaper  materials  can  be  used  the 
"  cost  of  course  would  be  less  than  that  sum."  They  have  also  recently  signed  a 
contract  for  a  pair  of  four-roomed  cottages  to  be  built  as  an  experiment  of  small 
concrete  blocks,  for  the  sum  of  200^. 

349.  An  apparatus  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Tall  (Falstaff  Yard,  Kent  Road,  South- 
wark),  for  constructing  walls,  houses,  and  other  buildings  in  Portland  cement,  and  for 
which  Mr.  Tall  obtained  the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867-  The  question 
of  permitting  the  use  of  concrete  in  the  construction  of  houses  within  the  area  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  has  recently  been  considered  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  Mr.  Tail's  application  ;  and  a  report  upon  the  subject  was  presented  to  them 
on  the  17th  December  1867  by  their  superintending  architect,  Mr.  George  Vulhamy,  and 
by  Mr.  John  Grant,  whose  pamphlet  on  cement  is  referred  to  above  (§  337). 

350.  Those  gentlemen  state  that  they  had  "  inspected  several  houses  built  with 
"  concrete  walls  on  the  principle  advocated  by  Mr.  Tall,"  and  although  they  have 
"  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  buildings  may  be  erected  of  Portland-cement-concrete  as 
"  strong  as  ordinary  brickwork  in  mortar,  or  even  stronger,"  yet  they  found  that 
under  the  powers  of  the  present  Building  Act  there  is  not  sufficient  provision  for  the 
inspection  of  such  buildings  during  construction  "  as  would  insure  the  concrete  being 
"  made  in  proper  proportions,  and  of  good  materials,  nor  of  the  work  being  executed  as 
"  it  ought  to  be  in  order  to  secure  perfectly  sound  and  safe  structures."  They  therefore 
suggest  that  special  licenses  should  be  issued  by  the  Board  to  anyone  wishing  to  erect 
buildings  with  cements  "  on  his  satisfying  the  Board  that  he  will  adopt  such  precautions 
"  as  to  the  composition  of  the  concrete  and  the  mode  of  using  it  as  would  ensure 
"  strength  and  soundness  in  the  work." 

351.  They  also  state  that  Mr.  Tall  in  his  description  of  his  process  does  not  in  their 
opinion  "  allow  sufficient  either  for  the  cost  of  materials,  or  the  labour  rec|uired  in  using 
"  them."  They  add  that  "  the  cost  of  his  patent  apparatus  would,  in  the  case  of  a 
"  single  house,  form  a  large  item  jn  the  estimate  (varying  much  for  diffigrent  designs), 
"  but  it  might  happen,  where  a  great  many  houses  of  the  same  dimensions  and  form  are 
"  to  be  built,  that  the  price  of  his  apparatus  added  to  the  cost  of  the  concrete  would 
"  come  to  less  than  the  price  of  brickwork." 

352.  Mr.  Tall  in  a  paper  read  by  him  to  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
on  concrete  dwellings,  refers  to  the  example  set  by  the  Prince  Consort  in  1851,  "in 
"  endeavouring  to  provide  the  labouring  classes  with  dwellings,  substantial  and  con- 
"  venient,  and  at  a  price  not  above  their  means." 

But  the  cottages  which  the  Prince  caused  to  be  constructed  with  this  benevolent 
object,  opposite  the  Exhibition,  did  not,  unfortunately,  fulfil  those  conditions.  Mr.  Tall 
was  led  by  that  experiment  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  being  struck  with 
the  great  strength  of  "  the  beams  of  brickwork  jointed  with  Portland  cement "  exhibited 
at  the  same  time,  which  beams  "  when  severe  strains  were  applied,  broke  in  the  bricks, 
"  while  in  not  a  single  instance  was  the  Portland  cement  joint  fractured,"  he  determined 
to  apply  Portland-cement-concrete  in  a  cheap  and  practical  manner,  to  the  construction 
of  buildings  for  the  labouring  class,  and  he  has  done  so  with  considerable  prospect  of 
ultimate  success. 

353.  Mr.  Newton,  C.E.,  of  Chancery  Lane,  who  has  constructed  buildings  under 
license  from  Mr.  Tall,  with  his  apparatus,  informed  us  that  he  did  not  think  it  applicable 
to  a^icultural  cottages  unless  built  in  considerable  numbers  together. 

354.  The  only  other  modern  material  which  has  been  brought  to  our  notice,  is  the 
"  artificial  stone,"  invented  by  Mr.  Allen,  of  61,  Tabernacle  Walk,  Finsbury.  This  is 
another  application  of  Portland-cement-concrete,  and  is,  as  he  has  explained  to  us,  used 
chiefly  in  conjunction  with  brickwork  in  supplying  the  place  of  stone,  at  a  cost  much 
below  it,  for  ornamental  work,  arches,  beams,  &c.,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  have  much  effect 
in  reducinff  the  cost  of  ordinary  agricultural  cottages. 
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Other  subjects        355.  Other  important  subjects,  and  in  particular  that  of  benefit  societies  in  the  agri- 
wftMnour*      Cultural  districts,  which  have  been  adverted  to  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  theii 
next  report.      inquiries  of  this  year,  will  be  dealt  with  by  us  in  our  next  report,  when  further  information 
relating  to  them  will  be  before  us. 

All  this  we  humbly  certify  to  Your  Majesty. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  this  3 1st  day  of  October  1868, 

HUGH  SEYMOUR  TREMENHEERE, 

EDWARD  CARLETON  TUFNELL. 

2,  Victoria  Street,  .,,^, 

Westminster. 
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REPORT. 


Sir, 


Territory 
visited. 


Mode  of  con- 
ducting the 
inquiry. 


Ground  of 
selection  of 
Unions. 


I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  to   Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed  to  ascertain  the 


Time  occupied. 


Selection  of 
districts. 


Details  of 
area. 


were  assigned  to  me. 

2.  The  counties  which  I  was  instructed  to  visit  were  those  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Glouces- 
ter. '  I  further  visited  two  detached  districts  in  Suffolk,  in  accordance  with  the  Commissioners'  wish, 
that  any  instances  which  might  fall  under  the  Assistant  Commissioners'  notice  of  efforts  iiaving  been 
made  in  any  way  to  raise  the  physical,  mental,  or  moral  condition  of  the  agricultural  population, 
should  be  observed  and  recorded  in  detail.  Tiie  two  districts  visited  for  this  purpose  were  tlie  Eye 
estate  of  Sir  Edward  C.  Kerrison,  Bart.-,  and  the  parish  of  Assington,  near  Sudbury,  where  for  upwards 
of  30  years,  though  I  do  not  believe  that  even  now  tiie  results  of  the  experiment  are  very  widely 
known,  the  co-operative  principle  has  been  applied  with  apparently  very  successful  results  to  farms. 

3.  The  period  of  time  occupied  by  me  in  the  inquiry  was  exactly  24  weeks,  between  the  8th  July 
1867  and  the  30th  January  1868.  I  returned  home  for  the  harvest  month  (from  August  12  to 
September  9),  during  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  with  any  vigour] 
and  1  took  a  further  holiday  of  a  fortnight  at  Christmas  (from  December  14  to  December  30),  The 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  time  indicated  I  spent  in  my  district  and  upon  my  work. 

4.  The  four  counties  which  I  had  undei  taken  icover  so  wide  an  area,  and  are  inhabited  by  such 
large  populations,  that  the  first  problem  which  presented  itself  to  my  mind  was  how  I  should  attempt 
to  deal  with  them.*  It  was  obviously  impossible  to  carry  the  inquiry  to  every  farm,  or  even  to  every 
parish,  and  the  only  practicable  mode  of  procedure  appeared  to  be  by  the  method  of  selection.  The 
method  of  selection,  however,  is  always  open  to  the  objection  that  the  selector  has  probably  followed 
his  own  convenience,  or  indulged  his  own  partialities  ;  or  that  he  has  addressed  himself  exclusively  to 
persons  holding  strong  opinions,  or  known  to  be  influenced  by  strong  biases;  or  that  he  has  picked  out 
exceptional,  or  over  coloured  ordinary,  phenomena ;  any  one  of  which  allegations,  made  good,  would  be 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  value  of  his  evidence,  and  to  weaken,  if  not  annihilate,  the  force  of  his 
conclusions. 

5.  The  course  of  proceeding  which,  after  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners,  I  finally 
resolved  to  adopt,  was  the  same  as  that  marked  out  for  me  when  employed  under  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Condition  of  Elementary  Education  in  1858-59,  and  which 
appeared  to  me  to  produce  very  satisfactory  results.  I  selected  a  certain  number  of  poor  law  union 
areas  in  each  county,  as  sample  districts  ;  visited  these  parish  by  parish,  and  endeavoured,  through  the 
medium  of  public  meetings  convened  by  the  parochial  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
various  points  of  interest  embraced  in  the  inquiry,  to  give  to  every  persort  who  had  either  thought 
about  or  was  acquainted  with  the  subject,  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinions  and  imparling  his 
information.  Above  all  things,  I  was  anxious  to  avoid  tlie  suspicion  of  holding,  or  seeming  to  desire 
to  hold,  packed  or  partizan  meetings.f 

6.  In  selecting  poor  law  unions,  my  aim  was  to  choose  those  which  might  be  considered  typical ;  that 
if  agricultural  operations  were  carried  on*  under  different  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
those  conditions  should  be  fairly  represented;  that  variations  in  the  soil,  in  the  staple  produce,  in  the 
size  of  the  farms,  in  the  mode  of  cultivation,  in  the  greater  or  less  density  of  the  population,  in  the 
residence  or  non -residence  of  the  owners  of  the  land,  in  the  reputed  intelligence  both  of  the 
employers  of  labour  and  the  employed,  should  be  taken  note  of  and  appreciated.  Before  my  choice 
was  finally  made,  therefore,  I  took  the  best  local  advice  I  could  get  upon  each  of  these  points.  It 
ended  in  my  selecting  four  poor  law  unions  to  repi'esent  the  county  of  Norfolk,  two  to  represent  Essex, 
three  for  Sussex,  and  three  for  Gloucester. 

7.  The  subjoined  table  exhibits  this  territory  in  detail :  the  names  of  the  union  districts,  the  number 
of  parishes  (in  the  ecclesiastical  sense)  which  they  contain,  their  aggregate  population,  acreage,  and  rate- 
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"*  Norfolk  contains  23  Poor  Law  Unions,  1,.354,011  acres,  and  430,319  inhabitants;  Essex  contains  17  Poor  Law  Unions, 
1,060,549  acres,  and  426,767  inhabitants;  Sussex,  1 5  Poor  Law  Unions,  936,911  acres,  380,126  inhabitants;  and  Gloucester  17  Poor 
Law  Unions,  805,120  acres,  and  501,955  inhabitants.  No  two  accounts  of  acreage,  whether  of  a  pai-ish,  a  union  district,  or  a  county, 
ever  seem  to  agree ;  but  the  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  Agricultural  Returns  for  Great  Britain  (1867)  published  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  population  being  estimated  to  the  end  of  the  year  1866. 

f  The  following  is  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  clergyman  and  churchwardens  of  each  parish  in  reference  to  these  meetings  : 

"  Gentlemen, — Under  the  authority  of  the  above  Royal  Commissioners,  I  am  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  facts  perti- 
nent to  the  inquiry  which  her  Majesty  has  intrusted  to  them  in  this  county.  For  this  purpose  it  is  my  intention  to  visit  the  parishes 
in  the  union  of  A.,  and  to  apply  for  information  to  such  persons  resident  in  them  who  may  be  able  or  disposed  to  give  it  to  me.  You 
will  appreciate  the  importance  both  of  the  inquiry  itself  and  of  my  deriving  the  information  bearing  upon  it  from  the  most  trustworthy 
sources. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  object  which  I  have  in  view  would  be  most  easily  attained  by  my  having  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  in  conference  in  each  parish  the  persons  mainly  concerned  in  the  employment  of  labour  or  interested  in  the  condition  of 
the  poor, — ^the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the  overseer's  and  guardians  of  the  poor,  the  medical  and 
relieving  officers,  &c.,  at  which  conference  questions  could  be  freely  mterchanged,  opinions  frankly  expressed,  and  the  knowledge 
and  views  of  one  party  supplemented,  or  (if  necessary)  corrected,  by  those  of  another.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  if  I  addressed 
myself,  as  I  now  venture  to  do,  to  the  clergyman  and  churchwardens  of  each  parish,  they  would  take  the  trouble,  in  furtherance  of  so 
important  an  inquiry,  to  call  such  a  meeting,  and  try  to  secure  the  attendance  of  all  persons  interested  in  or  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  I  wish  the  evidence  1  collect  to  be  complete,  and  the  report  which  will  be  founded  upon  it  to  represent  all  classes  of 
opinions.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  visit  B.  on  'r:z  next  at  o'clock,  and  shall  consider  myself  under  a  great  obligation  if  you 
will  so  far  co-operate  with  me  as  to  call  such  a  meeting  as  I  have  described. — I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c.  &c." 

My  sincere  thanks  are  due,  almost  without  exception,  to  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  complied 
with  my  request,  and  aided  me  in  carrying  out  my  plan. 
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able  value,  and  the  ratio  both  of  the  acreage  to  each  unit  of  the  population,  and  of  the  rateable  value  A. 

to  the  statute  acre. 

Table  I.* 


County. 

Union. 

No.  of 
Parishes. 

Population. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

Rateable 
Value. 

No.  of  Acres 
to  each 
Unit  of 

Population. 

Rateable 

Value  per 

Acre. 

Norfolk 

Essex 
Sussex 

Gloucester 

St.  Faith's 
Depwade  - 
Docking    - 
SwaiFham  - 
Halsteacl 
Witham    - 
Horsham  - 
Hailsham  - 
Westhampnett 
Cirencester 
Thornbury 
Newent    - 

29 
41 
31 
31 
16 
16 
10 
11 
37 
39 
19 
18 

1 1,749 
25,248 
17,589 
13,747 
18,482 
16,324 
15,313 
12,668 
14,811 
20,934 
16,409 
12,420 

48,304 
72,681 
101,136 
81,200 
38,913 
38,938 
57,023 
54,365 
74,913 
85,366 
65,840 
45,281 

£ 

69,808 

133,191 

108,375 

89,835 

78,592 

85,954 

66,080 

56,292 

98,850 

129,565 

113,342 

75,191 

4-1 
2-8 
5-7 
5-9 
2-1 
2-3 
3-7 
4-2 
50 
4-0 
4-0 
3-6 

£  s.  d. 
1  8  0 
1  16  0 
1     1     0 

1  2     0 

2  0  0 
2  2  0 
1  2  0 
1  0  6 
1  6  0 
1  10  0 
1  14  0 
1   12     0 

Totals  - 

12 

298 

199,694 

763,960 

1,105,075 

3-8 

1     9    0 

8.  My  first  business  in  entering  upon  a  district  was  to  obtain  permission  to  attend  the  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians,  with  the  view  not  so  much  of  ehciting  opinions,  or  procuring 
information,  as  of  giving  publicity  to  the  fact  of  the  inquiry,  in  every  case,  1  believe,  the  matter  was 
considered  by  the  chairman,  to  whom  I  addressed  myself,  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  him  to 
issue  a  special  invitation  to  the  members  of  his  board,  who  usually  mustered  in  considerable  strength, 
to  hear  what  I  might  have  to  say.  It  was  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  that  I  attended,  that  of  the 
guardians  of  St  Faith's  Union,  that  the  plan  v/as  suggested  to  me  of  holding  the  parochial  meetings 
which  I  have  already  described. 

9.  In  St.  Faith's  Union,  these  meetings,  with  one  exception,!  remained  simply  parochial  in  their 
character,  vvere  seldom  attended  by  more  than  hnlf  a  dozen  persons,  and  occupied  not  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  of  time  ;  so  that  I  always  held  two,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  three  in 
the  same  day, 

10.  But,  when  entering  upon  my  second  selected  district  (the  Depwade  Union),  I  adopted  what 
proved  a  much  more  effective  arrangement,  by  classifying  the  parishes  of  the  union  into  a  certain 
number  of  manageable  groups,  and  holding  a  collective  meeting  for  each  group  at  the  most  convenient 
centre,  to  whicli  representatives  from  ail  the  parishes  belonging  to  the  group  were  invited.  I  thus 
obtained  much  fuller  meetings,  nnd  much  more  vigorous  and  sustained  discussions,  the  business  opening 
at  11  o'clock,  and  often  not  terminating  till  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

11.  I  have  held  altogether  96  such  meetings,  attended  by  1,164  persons  of  the  classes  indicated  in 
my  circular.  I  reduced  the  proceedings,  as  they  went  on,  into  the  form  of  a  precis  or  minutes,  which 
when  read  over  to  the  meeting  before  it  broke  up  were  signed  at  first  by  all  the  parties  present,  but 
afterwards  (as  this  mode  involved  a  loss  of  time)  by  the  <;hairman,  as  a  voucher  for  their  accuracy. 
These  minutes  are  all  printed  in  the  appendix,  and  contain,  I  venture  to  think,  a  very  valuable  body 
of  evidence,  botii  upon  matters  of  fact  and  upon  matters  of  opinion.  In  reading  them  critically, 
allowance  will,  I  hope,  be  made  for  the  circumstancess  under  which  they  were  composed,  I  have  not 
thought  that  I  had  the  right  to  retouch  them  since  they  were  read  to  the  meeting,  further  than  to 
correct  an  occasional  clumsiness  of  expression,  or  obvious  slip  of  tlie  pen. J 

12.  Besides  endeavouring  to  ascertain  through  the  medium  of  these  meetings  the  condition  of  thinsrs 
in  relation  to  this  inquiry  in  every  parish  in  the  selected  unions,  I  further  left  in  257  of  the  298 
parishes  a  copy  of  the  Commissioners'  circular  of  questions  either  with  the  clergyman  or  with  some 
other  responsible  and  intelligent  person,  accompanying  it  with  a  request  from  myself  that  the  informa- 

given  as  fully  and  accurately  as  possible.     Of  these  251  forms  so  distributed. 
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t!on  asked  for   miijht  be 


*  Of  the  39  parishes  in  the  Cirencester  union,  five,  viz.,  Kemble,  Marston  Meysey,  Poole  Keynes,  Shamcote,  and  Somerford    Outlying 
Keynes  (with  an  aggregate  population  of  1,266)  are  in  the  county  of  Wilts.     Of  the  18  parishes  in  Newent,  two,  Redmarley  and   parishes. 
Staunton  (population  1,772),  are  in  the  county  of  Worcester  ;  and  two,  Aston  Ingham  and  Linton  (population  1,483),  are  in  th3 
county  of  Hereford. 

The  number  of  parishes,  m  the  Poor  Law  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  districts  maintaining  their  own  poor,  is  312. 

The  area  and  population  are  taken  fi-om  the  figures  in  the  "  Union  and  Parish  Ofiicers'  Almanack."  The  rateable  value  was  fur- 
nished to  me  by  the  clerks  to  the  different  Boards  of  Guardians  (who  in  all  cases  were  extremely  obliging),  except  in  Norfolk,  whero 
it  is  taken  from  the  county  valuation. 

Speaking  in  round  numbers,  I  am  prepared  to  report  upon  the  employment  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children  in  agiiculture, 
in  300  parishes,  containing  200,^)00  population,  and  three-quarters  of  a  million  acres  of  land,  of  the  estimated  rateable  value  of 

],ioo,ooo;. 

f  The  meeting  at  Spixworth,  No.  12. 

X  The  notes  of  the  meetings  at  Spixworth  (No.  12),  Starston  (No.  25),  FuudenhaU  (No.  34),  Bumham  (No.  41),  North  Creake   Notice  of  the 
(No.  44),  Halstead  (No.  53),  Earl's  Colne  (No.  56),  Horsham  (No.  64),  North  Mondham  (No.  73),  fairford  (No.  79)  Siddington    more  important 
(No.  82),  Olveston  (No.  84),  CromhaU  (No.  87),  Berkeley  (No.  89),  Dymook  (No.  93),  and  the  two  at  Newent  (Nos.  95  and  96),   jneetingi. 
are,  I  think,  specially  worthy  of  perusal,  as  representing  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the  respective 
localities.     In  one  or  two  instances,  as  at  Tivetshall  (No.  30),  and  Great  Burcham  (No.  40),  ladies  were  present,  and  even  took  part 
in  the  discussion  ;  and  as  an  important  branch  of  the  inquiry  touched  the  employment  of  their  sex,  I  should  have  been  glad  if  ibey 
had  ventured  to  attend  in  greater  numbers,  and  had.  enabled  me  with  greater  fulness  to  report  their  views. 


21157. 
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only  156  have  been  returned  to  inc.  Possibly  many  gentlemen  who  undertook  to  make  the  return 
found  the  labour  greater  than  they  expected,  or  more  than  they  were  willing  to  undergti:  possibly  also, 
they  may  have  thought  that  the  information  that  they  had  already  given  me  at  my  meetings  was  all  that 
I  could  require.     Anyhow,  101  returns  which  I  had  hoped  to  receive  have  not  con)e  in.* 

13.  Of  those  which  I  have  received,  the  value  varies  infinitely  in  degree.  Some  must  have  cost  their 
compilers  many  hours  of  trouble;  others  not  more  than  as  many  minutes.  Some  are  models  of  con- 
scientious accuracy  and  completeness ;  others  are  so  loose  and  apparently  conjectural  as  to  be  almost 
worthless  for  purposes  of  tabulation.  In  particular,  I  had  pressed  for  accurate  numbers  of  ihe  boys 
and  girls  employed  in  field  labour,  and  of  the  children  attending  school  in  each  pari.sh,  "which  would 
have  enabled  me  to  exhibit  to  the  Commissioners  a  trustworthy  conspectus  of  the  state  of  my  district 
under  both  these  aspects.  I  have  tabulated  in  the  Appendix  all  the  figures  with  which  I  have  been 
furnished ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  so  complete  or  so  exact  as  I  could  have  desired. 

14.  I  have  also  printed  in  the  Appendix,  classified  under  convenient  heads,  the  various  answers  that 
have  been  given  to  the  Commissioners'  questions  under  each  leading  branch  of  this  inquiry.  It  will  be 
found  that  these  answers  are  characterized,  on  the  whole,  by  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion ;  and 
this  very  unanimity,  however  monotonous  to  the  reader,  is  itself  of  weight  in  determining  the  value  to 
be  given  to  such  opinions,  considered  as  evidence. 

15.  Further,  as  I  was  directed  to  do,  I  eagerly  seized  every  opportunity  that  came  within  my  reach 
of  obtaining  the  opinions  of  "  the  landed  proprietors,  clergy,  farmers,  farm-labourers,  medical  practi- 
"  tioners,  officers  of  health,  relieving  officers,  and  other  public  functionaries  or  private  individuals,  who 
"  are  conversant  with  agricultural  life  under  its  various  conditions."  Of  course,  with  my  days  so 
constantly  occupied  by  public  meetings,  I  had  fewer  opportunities  than  I  should  otherwise  have, had  of 
conversing  upon  the  subjects  of  my  inquiry  with  individuals.  But  in  the  Appendix  will  be  found  four 
collections  of  evidence  made  in  this  way  :  one  from  medical  men  and  sanitary  officers,  a  second  frona 
school  managers  and  teacliers,  a  third  from  farm  labourers  or  their  wives,  and  a  fourth  from  various 
independent  persons  whose  opinions  and  views  I  have  grouped  together  under  the  general  head  of 
"  miscellaneous  evidence." 

16.  Lastly,  I  have  attended  the  meetings  of  four  Chambers  of  Agriculture— ^at  Norwich,  Cirencester,f 
Gloucester,  and  London.  At  each  meeting  the  subject  of  this  inquiry  was  very  fully  discussed,  and  I 
append  the  resolutions  arrived  at,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  arguments  and  opinions  of  the  principal 
speakers. 

17.  Out  of  these  various  materials  I  have  constructed  the  following  report. 

]  8.  It  will  be  proper  to  preface  my  account  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
12  districts  from  which  it  has  been  gathered. 

19.  The  four  Norfolk  districts  represent  the  central,  southern,  northern,  and  western  portions  of  the 
county  respectively. 

20.  The  Union  of  St.  Faith,  containing  29  parishes,  48,000  acres  of  land,  and  a  population  of  about 
12,000,  touches  the  city  of  Norwich  on  its  northern  side.  It  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  poor, 
sandy  soil,  some  of  it  letting  at  as  low  a  rent  as  5s.  or  10s.  per  acre.  The  best  land  lets  as  high  as  21. ; 
that  of  medium  quality  would  fetch  perhaps  from  20s.  to  30s.  The  population  is  almost  exclusively 
agricultural ;  though  in  two  or  three  parishes  the  Taverham  paper-mills  create  a  demand  for  labour, 
while  in  a  few  others  there  is  a  slight,  and  I  believe  lessening,  intermixture  of  families  who  get  their 
livelihood  by  weaving.  The  occupations  are  generally  of  moderate  size;  400  acres  would  be  a  con- 
siderable farm.  The  cultivation  is  chiefly  arable,  not  more  than  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  farm  being 
ordinarily  in  pasture.  I  only  heard  of  one  gang  having  its  habitat  within  the  union,  and  that  was  in 
the  parish  of  Weston  ;  but  into  some  of  the  northern  parishes  a  gang  from  Reepliam  is  occasionally 
imported.  The  supply  of  labour  generally  is  adequate,  but  it  is  not  in  all  cases  well  distributed. 
There  are  several  "  close  "  parishes,  inadequately  supplied  both  with  cottages  and  with  resident  labourers. 
About  2A, cottages  to  the  100  acres  is  considered  to  be  a  sufficient  supply.  The  wages  of  a  day  labourer 
last  summer  were  in   general  12s.  a  week  ;  but  in  one  parish   they  were  only  lls.f     A  woman's  wao'e 


*  The  parishes  from  which  no  return  has  been  received  are  the  following : — 
List  of  parishes        In  the  county  of  Norfolk  :— Weston,  Taverham,  Brandistone,  Salhouse,  Hapten,  Alburgh,  Earsham,  Burston,  Scole,  Billingford 
from  which  no     Brockdish,  Stratton  St.  Michael,  Tasburgh,  Fritton,  Hardwick,  Shelton,  Tivetshall,  Eomcett  St.  Mary,  Fomcett  St.  Peter,  Carleton 
return  has  been  Eode,  Tacolnestone,  FundenhaU,  Ashwellthorpe,  Dersingham,  Snettisham,  Eudham,  Houghton,  Bircham  Newton,  Bumham  Westgate 
received.  Bumham  Sutton,  Bumham  Deepdale,  North  Creake,  South  Creake,  North  Pickenham,  South  Pickenham,  Ickburgh  and  Langford' 

Necton,  Foulden,  Cockley  Cley,  BeechamweH,  Shingham,  Narburgh,  Swaffham.  ' 

In  the  county  of  Essex  : — ^Pebmarsh,  Gosfield,  Castle  Hedingham,  Sible  Hedingham,  Great  Yeldham,  Witham  Great  Braxted 
Wickham  Bishops,  lilting,  Hatfield  Peverell,  CoggeshaU,  Markshall,  Messing.  ' 

In  the  county  of  Sussex  : — ^Warnham,  West  Griustead,  Shipley,  Nuthurst,  Heathfield,  Felpham,  Madehurst,  Graffham  Sidlesham 
Selsey,  West  Itchenor,  Pagham,  Slindon,  Westhampuett.  '  ' 

In  the  county  of  Gloucester  :—Elkstone,  Daglingworth,  Badgington,  Duntisbourne  Eouse,  Sapperton,  Eodmarton  Fairford 
Kempsford,  Hatherop,  Quennington,  Amney  St.  Peter,  Siddington,  Driffield,  Preston,  Alveston,  Tytheriugton,  Oldbury  Tortworth' 
Charfield,  Eangeworthy,  Falfield,  Berkeley,  Staunton,  Tibberton,  Eudford,  Upleadon,  Dymock,  Kempley,  Linton  Newent' 
Oxenhall,  Pauntley.  '  ' 

t  When  I  attended  the  meeting  at  Cirencester  on  Dec.  9,  1867,  the  corporate  title  of  the  association  was  "  The  Cirencester 
Farmers'  Club."  It  has,  however,  been  subsequently  elevated  to  the  rank,  and  has  assumed  the  name,  of  a  "  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture." 

To  the  resolutions  of  these  Chambers  of  Agriculture  I  fiirther  append  notes  of  two  considerable  meetings  of  clergy  in  which  the 
same  subject  was  discussed,  in  the  first  instance  six  months  before  this  Commission  was  issued  : 

(1)  On  Sept.  18,  1866,  by  the  clergy  of  the  rural  deanery  of  EedenhaU  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  at  their  ruri-decanal 
<"  meeting. 

(2)  On  Feb.  4th,  1868,  by  the  clergy  forming  the  Chichester  Clerical  Association. 

I  also  add  reports  of  two  interesting  discussions  of  the  same  subject  at  the  meetings  of  two  farmers'  clubs  in  my  own  countv 
(Berks).  '  ^  ■' 

I  was  not  prftsent  myself  at  any  of  these  four  last-named  meetings. 

t  I  would  remark  once  for  all  that  when  I  speak  of  the  rate  of  wages,  I  refer  to  the  rates  paid  at  the  date  that  I  made  mv 
inquiry,  to  the  ordinary  able-bodied  day  labourer.  I  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  this  spring  there  has  been  a  general  rise  in 
Norfolk  wages  of  Is.  a  week. 
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was  &d,  for  a  day  of  eight  hours ;  a  boy  of  9  or  JO  would  earn  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a  week ;  a  boy  of  A. 

11  or  12  from   2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6c?.     A   few   of  the   smaller   pari;shes   are   deficient   in   the  means  of 
education. 

21.  "Bhe  Union  of  Depwade  (41  parishes,  73,000  acres,  25,000  population),  lies  in  the  southern  part  Union  of 
of  the  county  bordering  upon  Suffolk,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Waveney  river,  and  is  cut  through  Depwade. 
by  two  lines  of  railway,  from  north   to  south  by  the  Norwich  main  line,  and  frorii  east  to  west  by  the 
Waveney  valley  line.     It  contains  the  two  small  market  towns  of  Diss  and  Harleston,  and  about  an 

equal  number  of  large  and  small  parishes.  The  population  is  principally  agricultural ;  but  in  one 
parish  (Scole)  there  is  a  flax  mill ;  in  another  (Brockdish)  a  neighbouring  drabbet  factory  provides  employ- 
ment for  a  considerable  number  of  hands ;  in  Bunwell  and  Carleton  Bode  there  are,  perhaps,  200  looms ; 
in  three  or  four  more  parishes  there  is  a  large  number  of  a  class  of  men  called  "  dealers  "  or  "  truckers," 
who  appear  to  be  anything  but  a  desirable  element  in  the  social  system.  The  laiid  generally  is  heavy  and 
rich,  employing  a  good  deal  of  labour,  and  requiring  careful  cleaning.  For  this  latter  purpose  women 
and  children  are  largely  in  demand.  The  gang  system,  however,  is  dying  out.  Thirty  years  ago  it 
was  widely  used  in  several  districts ;  now,  I  only  heard  of  three  gangs  (at  Pulham,  Gissing,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stretton) ;  and  in  some  parishes  I  was  told  that  the  people  would  not  know  even  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  The  farmers  generally  are  substantial  and  intelligent,  and  the  cultivation  is 
high.  The  supply  of  labour  throughout  the  union  is  adequate  to,  and  in  some  parishes  considerably 
in  excess  of,  the  demand.  Women,  though  largely  employed  in  weeding  and  other  agricultural  opera- 
tions, strange  to  say  are  not  ordinarily  in  the  habit  of  taking  part  in  the  wheat  harvest.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  cottages  are  built  of  what  is  locally  called  "  clay  lump,"  huge  bricks,  12  or  14  inches 
square,  of  sun-dried  clay,  which  when  kept  clear  of  rain  and  damp  and  frost,  forms  an  excellent 
material,  but  perishes  rapidly  when  ingress  has  been  once  given  to  the  elements  of  decay.  In  some  of 
the  parishes  these  dilapidated;  cottages  present  a  most  wretched  aspect.  In  several,  large  parishes  in 
this  union,  ex.  gr.  Gissing,  Tivetshall,  Hempnall,  Pulham  St.  Mary  the  ^'irgin,  there  is  a  lamentable 
deficiency  in  the  means  of  education ;  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  parishes,  ex.  gr.  Needham,  Thelveton, 
Shimpling,  there  is  no  school  at  all.  In  other  parishes,  of  which  Starston  and  Denton  may  be  taken  as 
a  type,  the  opportunities  of  education  are  as  abundant,  and  the  appreciation  of  those  opportunities  by 
the  people  is  as  earnest,  as  one  could  desire. 

22.  Docking   Union,  containing   31  parishes,  101,000   acres,  and  17,500  people,  lies  in  the  north-  Union  of 
west  of  the  county,  having  for   its  northern  boundary  the  German   Ocean,  and  for  its  western  the  I'ocl'^g- 
estuary  of  the  Wash.      Along   the  shore   a  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  including  a  large 
number  of  women  and  children,  gain  their  livehood  indirectly  from   agriculture,  by  collecting  mussels 

and  other  shell-fish  which  are  largely  used  as  manure.  It  is  a  district  of  light  land,  sparse  population, 
large  farms.  The  gang  system  exists,  but  to  a  smaller  extent  than  might  have  been  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  The  land  requires  much  cleaning,  having  a  tendency,  as  one  farmer  described  its 
qualities,  "  to  grow  almost  everything  it  ought  not  to  grow,"  and,  women  and  children,  therefore, 
are  largely  employed;  yet  some  of  the  largest  occupiers  in  the  district  cultivate  their  land  without 
female  labour  at  all ;  *  and  one  gentleman  farming  2,000  acres,  Mr.  Bonner,  of  Rudham,  proposed, 
though  he  did  not  carry,  a  resolution  at  one  of  my  meetings,!  that  girls  under  16  should  be  prohibited 
from  working  on  the  land.  There  are  some  large  and  improving  proprietors  in  the  district;  notably, 
the  Marquis  of  CI)olmondeley  in  the  south,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  the  north.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  considerable  estates  utterly,  or  almost  utterly,  without  the  proper  provision  of  cottages;  J 
and  the  parish  of  Docking  is  an  instructive  type  of  the  demoralization  introduced  into  an  over-peopled 
'  open  '  parish  of  limited  acreage,  hemmed  in  by  neighbours  who  expect  it  to  furnish  them  with  the 
contingent  of  labour  that  they  require  for  their  land.  There  are  several  parishes  in  the  union,  ex.  gr., 
Thornham,  Docking,  Ingoldisthorpe,  Hunstanton,  Great  Burcham,  Rudham,  well  supplied  with  schools; 
but,  speaking  generally,  the  standard  of  education  in  the  district  is  not  high,  owing  to  the  frequent 
demands  for  child  labour,  and  the  early  age  at  which  in  too  many  cases  the  school-life  ends,  and  there 
are  not  a  few  parishes,  some  of  them  important  ones,  inadequately  provided  with  efficient  schools. 

23.  Swaffham  Union  (31  parishes,  81,000  acres,  14,000  population),  lying  on  the  south-western  side  Union  of 
of  the  county,  in  many  respects  repeats  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  Docking.     It  is,  however,  the  one  Swaffliam. 
of  the  four  Norfolk  districts  most  purely  agricultural  in  its  character,  and  it  is  also  the  one  of  the  four 

in  which  the  gang  system  has  most  extensively  prevailed,  and  is  still  most  deeply  rooted.  The  parishes 
of  Ashill,  Saham  Toney,  Great  Cressingham,  Gooderstone,  and  Swaffham,  are  all  homes  of  gangs; 
and  touching  the  district  on  its  northern  side,  though  not  within  its  bounds,  is  the  too  celebrated  parish 
of  Castleacre,  which  has  almost  given  to  the  system  a  local  and  distinctive  name.§  Many  of  the 
parishes  are  "  close,"  and  most  insufficiently  supplied  with  cottages;  in  more,  the  cottages,  if  adequate 
in  number,  are  very  deficient  in  bedroom  accommodation.!  In  most  of  the  parishes,  the  cottages  are 
clustered  into  a  village ;  and  as  the  area  of  the  parish  is  frequently  large,  the  labourers  in  too  many 
instances  have  to  travel  long  distances  to  their  work.  Of  500  cottages  in  the  parish  of  Swaffham,  with 
an  area  of  7,600  acres,  not  more  than  25  are  stated  to  be  outlying  upon  the  farms.     It  struck  me  that 


*  See  notes  of  Hunstanton  meeting.  No.  37. 

t  Rudham  meeting.  No.  39.  ,.,,,■,  ^      ■  ^       •     ,        ^^ 

t  In  Sedseford  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  an  estate  of  2,000  acres,  on  which  there  does  not  exist  a  smgle  cottage ; 
in  Snettisham  the  corporation  of  Lynn  own  800  acres  of  land,  distant  three  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  parish,  on  which  there  are 
onlv  two  cottages  The  estimate  given  me  in  the  Union  was  that  a  double  cottage  (two  tenements)  to  the  himdred  acres  was  about 
the  proper  supply.  At  this  rate, the  estate  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ought  to  have 40  cottages;  that  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, 16.  .,.,,.,.  J  4^ 
8  "Castleacre  gangs.are  an  abomination,' writes  one  of  piy  correspondents.  ,  ,,  m.  u  ,i  •  « 
I  The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  has  been  obligmg  enough  to  furmsh  me  with  a  return,  made  by  the  relieving  officers 
of  the  Union  of  the  cottage  accommodation  of  every  parish  in  the  Union,  the  number  of  inmates  and  the  number  of  bedrooms. 
I  have  printed  it  in  the  Appendix;  and  it  is  a  very  instructive  document,                                         ,i  . 
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a  rather  unusual  proportion  Of  parishes  in  the  union  were  provided  with  efficient  schools  ;  but  the  gang 
system,  and  the  continuous  demand  for  juvenile  labour,  frustrate  the  efforts  of  educators. 

24.  Passing  lightly  through  Suffolk,  and  entering  Essex,  the  first  district  that  I  visited  was  the  Union 
of  Halstead.     It  contains  16  parishes,  39,000  acres  of  land,  18,500  people.  I  did  not  find  any  essential 
difference  between  the  condition  of  things  here  and  in  the  other  Essex  union  which  I  selected,  that  of 
Witham,  which  contains  the  same  number  of  parishes  and  of  acres,  but  2,000  fewer  inhabitants.    These 
two  unions  have  the  densest  population  of  any  of  the  districts  which  I  visited;  in  Docking  and  Swaffham, 
there  are  nearly  six  statute  acres  to  each  unit  of  the  population ;  in  Halstead  and  Witham  there  are  but 
little  more  than  two.     Of  course,  this  fact  affects  both  the  employment  and  condition  of  the  population. 
The  cultivation  is  chiefly  arable,  and  much  of  the  land  is  of  a  high  quality,  growing  superior  wheat;  but 
there  are  also  considerable  tracts  of  inferior  soil.     The  inferior  land  lets  at  from  15s.  to  25s.  per  acre; 
the  better  sort  at  from  30s.  to  21.     The  occupations,  in  general,  are  not  large  ;  300  acres  would  be  the 
average  size  of  the  bigger  farms.     The  labour  employed,  particularly  in  the  Halstead  Union^  is  almost 
exclusively  that  of  men  and  boys;  the  latter  go  to  work,  particularly  in  draining  operations,  where  they 
assist  their  fathers  and  relay  the  turves,  at  an  excessively  early  age.    In  some  parts  of  the  district  females 
are  not  employed  even  in  haymaking  or  harvest.     In  Halstead,  women  find  employment  in  their  homes 
at  straw-plau  and  slop-work  ;  in  Witham,  the  straw-plait,  which  of  late  years  has  not  been  remunerative, 
has  nearly  died  out,  but  a  little  slop-work  still  remains.     A  few  hops  are  grown  in  Halstead;  und.neas 
for  the  London  market  are  largely  cultivated  in  Witham ;  women  and  children  are  employed  to  pick 
these,  the  moral  and  physical  accompaniments  of  the  work  being  analogous  to  those  of  hop-picking.*  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kelvedon,  Coggeshall  and  Hediiighani,  many  parcels  of  ground  are  used  to  grow 
garden-seeds,  and  upon  these  a  great  quantity  of  labour  is  employed.  I  found  a  much  greater  variety  in 
the  rate  of  wages  in  these  two  unions  than  in  Norfolk,  where  a  nearly  uniform  rate  prevails.     The  rates 
I  heard  of  were  10s.,  lis.,  12s.  and  13s.  a  week;   10s.  atHedingham;  lis.  at  Halstead  ;   12s.  at  Colne- 
13s.  at  Witham.     Proximity  to  the  Metropolis  may  be  one  of  the  elements  influencintif  the  scale.     To 
cultivate  a  farm  in  the  best  way  is  estimated  to  cost  from  30s.  to  35s.  an  acre ;  and  about  four  and  a  half 
men  to  100  acres  is  considered  to  be  an   adequate  supply  of  labour-power.     This  is   higher  than  the 
Norfolk  rate,  in  consequence  of  the  smaller  number  of  women  employed.     The  cottages  are  buiJt  either 
of  brick  or  of  lath  and  plaster;  and  the  rent  does  not  often  exceed  4/.  a  year.  You  hear  on  all  sides  the 
usual  complaints  of  dilapidated  tenements,  and  insufficient  bedroom  accommodation.    The  straw-plait  in 
the  case  of  girls,  and  early  employment  on  the  land  in  the  case  of  boys,  are  found  to  be  verv  serious 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  education;  the  straw-plait  is  further  thought  to  have  a  very  unfavourable 
influence  upon  conduct.     A  peculiar  feature  in  Halstead  are  the  plaiting  schools,  which  compete  victo- 
riously with  the  more  legitimate  institution,  though  places  of  education  only  in  name.  The  physical  evil 
they  produce  is  great;  their  intellectual  benefits  are  small;  but  they  are  popular  with  shortsighted 
parents,  who  cannot  or  will  not  understand  that  a  penny  got  is  not  always  a  penny  gained. 

25.  The  three  districts  which  I  selected  in  Sussex  represent  the  conditions  of  agricultural 
employment  in  the  northern,  eastern,  and  western  parts  of  the  county  respectively.  The  market  towns 
of  Horsham,  Hailsham,  and  Chichester  are  the  central  points  of  each. 

2fi.    Horsham   Union  (10  parishes,  57,000   acres,   15,300    population)  lies   in   what  is   called   the 
Weald  of  Sussex,  still  a  thickly  wooded  district  with  a  stiff",  tenacious   clay  soil.     Small  farms  are  the 
rule;  and  small   farms  imply  a  less  intelligent  race  of  farmers.     Many  of  the  occupiers  are  what  is 
called  "  round-frock"  farmers,  with  little  capital,  and  working  the  land  in  great  part  by  themselves'and 
their  family.     Three  hundred  acres  would  be  a  large  occupation.     The  land,  as  already  described    is  a 
stiff  wet  clay,  takes  three  or  four  horses  to  plough,  and   requires  thorough  drainino-.     To  cultivate 
100  acres  demands  the  constant  employment  of  four  able-bodied  men,  a  big  lad,  and  a  boy  of  12  or  13  to 
drive  plough.     Females,  whether  old  or  young,  married  or  single,  are  rarely  employed  bv  the  farmer: 
not  to  a  tithe  of  the  extent  that  they  were  20  years  ago.     They  help  their  husbands,  however,  during 
the  "flawing  "  sea.son  in  the  woods.f     Much  of  the  land  is  cleaned  by  the  expedient  of  a  summer  fallow. 
Boys  are  not  wanted  till  they  are  strong  enough  to  drive  plough  :  on   this  heavy  land  a  boy  under 
11  or  12  would  not  have  strength  to  get  through  the  day.     Single  men  are  still  in  some  instances 
taken  into  the  farm  houses,  and  form  part  of  the  farmer's  family  ;  but  the   custom  is  dyino-  out   the 
masters  dislike  the  trouble,  and  the  youths  dislike  the  restraint.     The  bark  harvest  in  May  and  acorn 
liarvest  in  the  autumn,  the  one  just  preceding  the  hay  season  and  the  other  just  followintr  corn  harvest 
and  each  lasting  about  a  month,  are  the  two  hindrances  that  are  most  felt  in  dealing  with" the  education 
of  the  younger  children.     But  for  these,  the  schools  would  have  an  unusually  good  chance  of  producing 
satisfactory  results,  as  young  girls  are  not  wanted  at  all,  and  boys  not  till  a  later  age  than  elsewhere 
upon  the  land.     In  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  so  many  of  the   holdings,  there  is  a  good  deal    f 
precariousness  in  the  employment  of  the  population.     Many  of  the  single  meirmigrate  in  the  summer*- 
and  there  is  an  unusual  proportion  of  what  the  farmers  call  "  shifty  "  labourers.     The  soil  is  too  stiff    ' 
grow  many  roots,  and  so  the  men  have  to  seek  their  jobs  of  hoeing  elsewhere.     Tlie 


rate 


of  waires 


IS 


*  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  attempting  to  deal  with  these  pea  pickers.     The  mode  in  which  the  work  is  done  is  dp<!nri1,»fl   • 
Notes  of  Meeting,  No.  57.    It  is  a  parallel  operation  to  hop-picking,  with  this  difference,  that  the  workers  are  hired  nnt  ?,    t^" 
farmer  who  has  grown  the  crop,  but  by  the  dealer  who  has  purchased  it.     In  the  case  of  hop-pickers  I  consider  that  thp  f 
who  does  not  seem  to  consider  himself  charged  with  any  moral  responsibility  in  the  matter,  should  be  'required  bv  law  t^  '^™'.®''> 
sleeping  accommodation  compatible  with  the  possibilities  of  decency,  for  his  imported  workers  ;  and  as  he  erows  the  o    ^"""^ 
though  he  does  not  hai-vestit,  it  might  not  be  thought  unreasonable  that  the  same  requirement  should  be  fulfilled  in  behalf™?' tr*^" 
who  pick  the  peas.    The  evil  of  promiscuous  herding  at  njght  might  also  be  prevented  by  Umiting  the  distance  within  which  ^pf 
pickers  might  be  hired,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  own  homes  when  the  day's  work  is  done-  but  a  limitation  of  th"  V  ^ 
might  be  thought  to  interfere  harshly  with  the  freedom  of  labour,  and,  besides,  would  be  very  difficult  of  enforcement     I  nm™ 
lawyer,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  interpretation  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  pea-pickers  and  hop-pickers  are  each  practically  eaiiffs  •  tn/f 
so,  would  come  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  regulatmg  them.    The  provisions  of  that  Act  as  regards  the  age  of  the  pKVI 
employed  and  the  separation  of  the  sexes  are  quite  as  necessary  in  these  field  operations  as  in  any  other.  cniiarcn 

f  "Flawing  "  is  described  in  the  "  Notes  of  the  West  Grinstcad  Meeting,"  No.  63. 
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13».  a  week,  women   earning    Is.  a  day.     The  poor-rate  is  lii^Wi ;  in  1867  it  was  4s.  4^.  in  tiie  pound.  A. 

Cottage  rents  also  struck  me  as  ranging  high  ;  seldom  less  than"4Z.,  and  more  frequently  51.  A  modified 
form  of  the  gang  system  exists  in  the  district,  though  probably  not  recognized  by  the  inhabitants  under 
that  name.  It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  dibbling  beans  and  peas.  The  jub  is  taken  by  a  man  at  so 
much  per  acre,  and  he  engages  the  services  of  as  many  children,  boys  or  girls,  as  he  considers  necessary. 
The  man  dibbles  the  holes  and  the  children  drop  the  peas  or  beans.  One  man  will  require  to  be 
attended  by  five  or  six  children.  Little  children  between  7  and  10  are  generally  employed,  and  the 
job  lasts  perhaps  a  month,  in  February  and  March. 

27.  In  Hailsham  Union  (11  parishes,  54,000  acres,  13,000  population)  there  are  great  varieties  of  '  "fon  of 
soil ;  some  a  light  sand,  other  a  stiff  clay.  There  are  large  tracts  of  wood,  and  towartls  the  sea  ^^'^  '''"""■ 
eJctensive  and  valuable  stock  pastures.     The  occupations  vary  widely  in  size;  but  .'iOO  acres  would  be  a 

very  large  farm.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  hop-gardens  ;  the  labour  at  the  picking  sea.son 
is  entirely  done  by  the  resident  population.*  Though  neither  girls  nor  boys  are  wanted  at  an  early 
age  by  the  farmer,  the  former,  indeed,  being  hardly  required  at  all  except  for  haymaking,  corn-harvest, 
and  hop-picking,  education  labours  under  its  own  peculiar  diflBculties  in  the  district.  Hop-pole 
shaving  employs  both  boys  and  girls  at  a  very  early  age  in  the  winter.  Almost  every  cottager  in  some  of 
the  parishes  fattens  chicken  for  the  London  market;  and  here  again  the  services  of  children  arc  useful. 
The  small  farmers,  who  are  numerous,  are  always  ready  to  pick  up  a  boy  at  the  lowest  rate  of  <vages, 
that  is  at  the  earliest  age.  Added  to  which,  the  area  of  the  parishes  is  large,  and  the  population  is 
scattered.  Several  of  the  parishes  labour  under  the  further  difficulty  of  adequate  local  support  being 
withheld  from  the  school.  The  wages  in  the  district  are  good — for  men,  13s.  Gd.  a  week;  for  women. 
Is.  and  Is.  4rf.  a  day.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  work  put  out  by  the  piece ;  so  that  it  was  estimated 
that  an  able-bodied  labourer's  weekly  wage  throughout  the  year,  if  in  constant  work,  would  average  16s. 
But  cottage  rents,  as  in  Horsham,  are  high,  and  provisions  generally  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  its 
proximity  to  London,  are  dear. 

28.  The  Union  of  "Westhampnett,  containing  37,  generally  small,  parishes,  with  75,000  acres  of  Union  of 
land,  and  a  population  of  15,000,  almost  surrotrnds,  though  it  does  not  include,  the  city  of  Chichestei-.   ^Vestliampnet 
The  principal  landowners  within   the  area  are  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Board 

of  Guardians;  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Vernon  Harcourt.  They  are  both  of  them  large  builders  and 
improvers  of  cottages.  The  union  may  be  divided  into  two  districts,  in  respect  of  soil — the  chalk  land 
of  the  hills  and  the  hazel  loam  of  the  plain.  The  size  of  the  farms  varies  from  100  to  1,000  acres,  and 
the  rent  of  the  land  from  10s.  to  40s.  an  acre.  Most  of  the  farms  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ;  and 
the  farmers  are  men  of  capital  and  intelligence.  Female  labour,  once  largely  used  in  the  district,  is  now 
scarcely  employed  at  all  except  at  haymaking  and  harvest,  or  for  an  occasional  job  of  trimming  roots ; 
boys  are  not  much  wanted,  unless  for  a  turn  of  rook-searing,  before  10,  and  are  scarce  in  some  parishes 
through  the  counter  attractions  of  the  sea;  young  girls,  it  may  be  said  generally,  do  not  work  upon  the 
land  at  all.  The  relieving  officers  assured  me  that  the  people  generally  live  in  tolerable  comfort  and 
fcompetency.  Wages  are  12s.  and  13s.  a  week,  carters  and  shepherds,  as  usual,  taking  2s.  or  3s.  more. 
Women,  when  at  work,  earn  8f/.,  10c?.,  and  Is.  a  day.  Cottage  rents  exhibit  remarkable  differences; 
many  of  the  large  landowners  let  theirs  at  Is.  a  week;  some  of  llie  smaller  proprietors  take  as  much  a.s 
2s.  6d.  It  is  a  district  of  contrasts  in  several  respects  ;  and  among  others,  the  means  of  education  are 
very  unequally  distributed.  One  difficulty  arises  from  the  number  of  small  parishes,  which  must  either 
coalesce  and  form  a  combined  school,  or  use  the  schools  of  their  neighbours.  One  f.chool,  called  from 
the  name  of  the  hundred  in  which  it  is  situated  the  "  Manhood  School,"  founded  about  50  years  ago, 
was  intended,  when  it  was  established,  to  meet  the  wants  of  six  or  seven  parishes.  Some  of  these 
parishes  have  now  provided  themselves  with  independent  schools  of  their  own  ;  but  thi-ee  or  four 
parishes,  besides  the  one  (Birdham)  in  which  it  lies,  and  among  these  the  large  and  important  parish  of 
Sidlesham  with  its  1,000  people,  still  depend  for  the  supply  of  their  educational  wants  upon  the 
"  Manhood  School."  Some  of  the  children  who  attend  would  have  to  travel  for  the  purpose  a  distance 
of  three  miles. 

29.  The     three     Gloucestershire     unions    of    Cirencester,    Thornbury,    and     Newent,    represent   Comity  of 
respectively  the  stock,  sheep,  and  corn   farms  of  the  Cotswolds,  the  dairy  farms  of  the  cheese-making  Crloucester. 
district  in   the  Vale  of  Berkeley,  and    the  mixed    agriculture  of  a  district  where  the    land  varies 
considerably  in  quality,  and  its  cultivation  is  adapted  to  those  varieties. 

30.  The  Union  of  Cirencester  contains  39  parishes,  85,000  acres,  21,000  people.     The  geological  Unon  of 
character  of  the  soil  is  mostly  an  oolite  brash,  which  in  the  lower  levels  and  valleys  is  fertile,  but  on  the     "■^"'=^^*"'- 
tops  of  the  Cotswolds,  at  an  elevation  of  1,100  feet  above  the  sea,  is  much  exposed,  and  suflfers  from  a 
prolonged  winter.     It  has  a  tendency  to  get  full  of  couch-grass,  and  requires  much  attention  to  keep  it 

clean;  hence  the  labour  of  women — in  most  parishes  married  women,  but  in  some  young  girls — is 
largely  employed.  Boys,  as  in  other  districts,  are  set  to  scare  birds  or  mind  sheep  at  a  very  early  age; 
but  they  are  not  required  for  constant  work  till  they  are  strong  enough  to  do  a  day's  ploughing.  "The 
principal  farms  range  in  size  from  500  to  1,000  acres;  but  there  are  intermixed  with  these  smaller 
occupatioils  of  from  50  to  100  acres-  The  average  rent  of  the  hill  land  would  be  20s.  an  acre.  On  a 
sheep  farm,  the  proportion  of  sheep  kept  would   be  about  two   to  every  three  acres;  on  a  stock  farm, 

*  Tie  proportion  of  land  in  a  farm  ordinarily  cultivated  for  hojis  is  not  large,  about  four  per  cent,  I  was  informed,  of  the  acre- 
age. It  is  a  proportion,  however,  that  is  rather  Increasing.  As  stated  in  the  text,  foreigners  are  not  imported  to  pick  the  hops  in 
these  parishes  ;  but  I  was  told  at  Warbleton  and  Heathfield  that  many  whole  families  migrate  into  other  districts  to  pick  the  hops 
there,  looking  their  houses  up  during  their  absence.  The  moral,  and  not  unfrequeutly  the  physical,  results  are  bad  j  and  in  many 
cases  the  seeds  of  fatal  disease  have  been  sown  by  the  exposure  to  wet  without  proper  change  of  clothes,  and  the  miserable  lodgings 
the  people  have  to  put  up  with  during  the  period  of  the  job.^-See  "  Notes  of  Meeting,"  No.  65. 

Tying  the  vine  to  the  pole  is  another  important  process  in  the  cultivation  of  the  hop.  In  Sussex  it  is  done  entirely  by  females 
and  occupies  them,  at  intervals,  for  from  six  to  eight  weeks  in  the  year.  It  is  done  by  piece  work,  and  the  women  earn  at  it  about 
la,  a  day. 
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the  number  of  beasts  ^vould  be  10  to  100  acres.  The  yield  of  wheat  would  be  from  five  to  six  sacks 
to  the  acre.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  ordinary  labourers  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  10s.  a  week, 
with  a  daily  allowance  of  drink,  which  the  men  themselves  valued  at  Is.  or  Is.  6c?.  a  week  more.  It  was 
estimated  that  an  efficient  labourer  in  constant  employ  would  earn,  including  his  harvest  and  piece 
work,  from  32Z.  to  35/.  a  year.  The  rent  of  cottages,  the  condition  of  which  varies  very  widely,  is  on 
the  whole  moderate,  seldom  exceeding  31.,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  half  that  amount.  The  parish 
of  South  Cerney,  like  that  of  Docking,  in  Norfolk,  is  an  example  of  the  mischief  which  the  system  till 
lately  so  generally  adopted  by  landowners  who  had  the  power  of  "  closing  "  their  parishes,  inflicted 
upon  the  unfortunate  "  open  "  parish  that  happened  to  be  their  neighbour.  This  parish  helps  to  supply 
no  less  than  ten  adjoining  parishes  with  their  labour ;  and  some  of  the  men  have  to  travel  to  their  work 
a  distance  of  from  three  to  four  miles.  Another  parish — Down  Amney — is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
the  effects  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  too  seldom  felt  by  non-resident  proprietors :  the  school  is 
liberally  supported ;  the  cottages  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  education  of  the  district  generally 
appeared  to  me  to  be  below,  rather  than  above,  the  average,  though  there  are  several  of  the  parishes  in 
which  there  are  efficient  schools.  Evening  schools  are  a  rare  institution;  on  the  bleak,  rugged 
Cotswolds  there  would  be  a  physical  difficulty  in  maintaining  them. 

31.  The  Union  of  Thornbury  (with  19  parishes,  66,000  acres,  16,600  population)  lijes  between  the 
spurs  of  the  Cotswolds  and  the  river  Severn,  and  is  a  district  almost  entirely  of  dairy  farms.  These 
vary  very  much  in  size,  from  30  or  40  to  300  or  400  acres ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  holdings  would 
range  from  100  to  150  acres.  A  peculiar  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  some  of  the  parishes — ex.  gr,, 
Almondsbury,  Olveston,  and  Alveston — is  the  presence  of  large  allotments,  of  from  4  to  10  acres  in 
size,  which  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  produce  in  Bristol  market.  The  occupiers  of  these  are  labouring 
men  who  cultivate  them  with  the  help  of  their  families ;  and  in  this  respect,  whatever  may  be  their 
material  advantages,  they  operate  very  disadvantageously  on  the  school.  The  land,  in  consequence  of 
so  much  of  it  being  in  pasture,  is  worked  with  less  manual  labour  than  in  a  corn-growing  district;  two 
and  a  half  men  and  one  boy  would  be  an  adequate  supply  for  100  acres.  Women  are  not  largely 
employed  on  the  land,  except  at  haymaking,  or  for  an  occasional  job  of  stone  picking  or  spreadinof 
cow-droppings.  Young  girls,  if  employed  on  the  farms,  generally  accompany  their  parents  in  the 
haymaking  and  fruit-picking  seasons.  Boys  are  not  wanted  for  constant  work  till  they  are  1 1  or  12 
years  of  age.  The  wages  paid  in  the  district  in  January  last  were  Us.  and  12s.  a  week,  generally  with 
an  allowance  of  cider  in  addition.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  employ  men,  lads,  and  women 
intermixed,  to  milk  the  cows  on  a  dairy  farm,  and  results  unfavourable  to  morality,  or  at  least  to 
modesty,  are  said  to  arise  from  the  practice.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  in  a  dairy  district  the 
evils  of  irregular  attendance  at,  and  early  withdrawal  of  the  children  from,  the  schools  would  have  been 
less  conspicuous  than  elsewhere.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  Education  still  labours  on 
under  these  chronic  universal  difficulties;  and  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  country — ex.gr.,  the 
parish  of  Tytherington,  and  the  vast  area  of  Berkeley  with  its  15,000  acres,  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  union — which  are,  besides,  most  inadequately  supplied  with  schools.  Cottage  rents  are  rather 
high,  ranging  from  3/.  to  61,,  and  even  Gl. 

32.  The  Union  of  Newent  (18  parishes,  45,000  acre.s,  12,500  population)  lies  on  the  western  side 
of  the  county,  between  Gloucester  and  Ledbury,  and  includes  two  parishes  in  Worcestershire  and  two 
in  Hereford.  The  soil  varies  from  a  stiff  clay  to  a  workable  sandy  loam  and  a  light  drifting  sand,  the 
latter  being  known  in  the  district  by  the  name  of  "  rye-land."  About  75  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  under 
plough.  The  holdings  generally  are  not  large;  from  200  to  300  acres.  Boys  are  wanted  for  the 
usual  intermittent  jobs,  and  women  are  largely  employed,  but  not  young  girls.*  The  rate  of  wages  is 
low,  lis.,  10s.,  and  in  some  cases  9s.  a  week,  10s.  being  the  sum  most  frequently  paid.  In  all  cases 
there  is  an  allowance  of  cider,  which  the  men  value  at  Is.  Qd.  a  week,  and  prefer  to  its  equivalent  in 
money.  The  physical,  social,  and  educational  condition  of  the  labouring  class  appeared  to  me  to  be 
low.  Many  cottages  which  I  saw  in  the  parishes  of  Newent,  Linton,  and  Taynton  are  simply  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  There  are  large  areas  nearly  destitute  of  schools,  or  only  provided  with  inefficient 
ones ;  and  in  the  wild  tract  of  country  round  Mayhill  there  resides  a  population,  probably  upwards  of 
1,000  in  number,  wild  and  almost  savage  in  their  habits,  who  seem  to  lie  entirely  out  of  the  pale  of 
civilization.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  felt  more  depressed,  or  more  conscious  of  the  difficulties  that 
surround  this  great  question,  how  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  rural  poor,  than  after  my  return  from  a 
drive  of  inspection  which  I  had  been  taken  by  a  medical  gentleman  whose  practice  lies  in  this  district 
and  in  which  I  had  seen  type  after  type  of  social  life  almost  degraded  to  the  level  of  barbarism.  The 
houses  of  the  people  are  widely  scattered  ;  the  lanes  and  field  footpaths  in  winter  sometimes  are  ankle 
deep  in  mire ;  the  schools  are  often  inconveniently  situated.  All  these,  of  course,  are  hindrances  and 
serious  hindrances;  but  still,  in  spite  of  them,  efficient  schools  prosper,  and  a  determined  educationist 
like  Mr.  Osman  Ricardo,  who  will  tolerate  no  frivolous  excuses  for  irregularities,  finds  no  difficulty  I 
believe,  in  filling  his  rooms  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  a  crowd  of  eager  and  punctual  scholars.t  But 
the  soil  of  this  district,  socially  speaking,  requires  more  thorough  and  effective  cultivation  than  it  has 
yet  received  to  clear  it  of  weeds,  and  to  produce  the  fruits  of  which  it  is  capable.  With  more 
combined  energy  on  the  part  of  all,  a  different  tale  might  soon  be  told. 

33.  After  this  summary  description  of  my  territory,  I  pass  on  to  state  the  general  upshot  of  the  facts 
with  which  it  has  supplied  me,  and  the  impressions  which  these  facts  have  left  upon  my  mind.  I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  large  body  of  evidence,  which  I  have  printed,  for  details. 

*  A  considerable  number  of  women  and  girls  in  the  district  earn  money  by  glove-making. 

t  Mr.  Eicardo  is  an  entire  believer  in  tbe  sufficiency  of  the  attractive  power  of  an  efficient  school.    Parents  have  quite  intelli 
gence  enough  to  appreciate  its  value  ;  the  children  themselves  are  drawn  to  the  teacher  under  whom  they  feel  the  pleasurable  sensa^ 
tion  that  they  are  making  progress.     The  incumbent  of  Upleadon,  though  he  has  a  fairly  efficient  school  under  government  inspection 
taught  by  a  mistress  only,  finds  that  he  cannot  retain  his  bigger  boys  there  ;  they  are  drawn  off  by  the  superior  attraotioas  of  Mr 
Kicardo's  school  at  Pauntley,  though  the  one  school  is  close  to  their  doors,  the  other  lies  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  —See  "  Notes  rtf 
"  Meeting  at  Corse,"  No.  92.  ' 
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34.  I  have  but  few  observations  to  ofFer  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  private  gangs.     The  A. 
Commissioners  define   a  "  private  gang "  to  be  "  a  group  of  children,   young  persons,  and  women      Peivatb 
in  a  farmer's  own  employ  and  superintended  by  one  of  his  own  labourers."     They  state  in  their        Gangs. 
sixth    Report  (p.  xxiii.  398)  that  they  have  reason  to  believe  from  information   received    and   facts 
observed  by  their  assistant  Commissioners  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries  into  the  system  of  public 

gangs,  that  « the  aggregate  number  of  children,  young  persons  and  women  occasionally  employed 
in  -the  private  gangs  is  greatly  in  excess  of  those  employed  in  the  public  gangs,  and  that,  "  to  use  a 
common  mode  of  designating  them,  where  the  numbers  of  the  latter  are  counted  by  hundreds,  those 
in  the  former  are  counted  by  thousands."  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  foundation  of  this 
impression  in  any  part  of  the  district  that  was  assigned  to  me. 

35.  Out  of  156  parochial  returns  that  I  have  received,  only  seven  acknowledge  the  existence  of  Bare  in  my 
private  gangs  at  all;  and  these  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  without  the  accompaniment  of  any  ^t*iiuon-^ 
of  those  circumstances  of  physical  or  moral  degradation  which  startled  and  shocked  the  public  mind  ducted. 
when  it  first  read  the  revelations  of  the  system  of  public  gangs.     At  Dickleburgh,  "  their  conduct  is 

in  general  orderly;"  at  Rushall  "the  sexes  usually  work  apart;"  in  Docking,  they  are  all  girls;  at 
Ridgwell,  they  consist  only  of  boys.  Only  in  Hempnall,  where  the  sexes  are  mixed,  which  is  not 
always  the  case,  are  any  mischievous  moral  results  thought  to  ensue.  Besides  these  few  cases  mentioned 
in  my  returns,  I  met  myself  with  only  four  instances  of  private  gangs;  a  gang  of  about  a  dozen  boys 
employed  by  Lord  Leicester  to  weed  in  Holkham  Park ;  *  a  mixed  gang  of  eight  or  ten  young  boys  and 
girls,  similarly  employed  in  the  park  of  Francis  Boileau,  Esq.,  of  Tacolnestone ;  a  gang  of  eight  or  ten 
women  and  girls  employed  on  the  farms  of  Mr.  Jacob  Finch,  of  Swaffham ;  and  a  gang  of  boys,  varying 
in  size  from  ten  to  thirty,  which  has  recently  been  disbanded,  but  which  used  to  be  employed  on  the  half 
day  system  by  Lord  Rayleigh  at  Terling. 

36.  In  fact,  it  would  only  be  on  farms  of  the  largest  size,  ranging  from  one  to  two  or  three  thousand  Not  much 
acres,  that  anything  like  continuous  employment  could  be  found  for  a  private  gang;  and  unless  it  were  scope  for 
likely  td  be  continuously  employed,  few  farmers  would  take  the  trouble  to  organize  one.    In  such  cases,  P"^^*®  ^angs. 
where  gang  labour  would  be  useful  to  them,  they  would  naturally  prefer  the  available  services  of  the 

public  gang.    Indeed,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Whitwell  Elwyn,  of  Booton,  whose  practical 
good  sense  is  as  conspicuous  as  his  cultivated  literary  taste,  that  the  gang  system,  originating  in  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  eastern  counties,  was  likely  to  make  its  way  into  all  districts,  where  large 
holdings  are  the  rule,  from  its  inherent  value  and  merit  as  an  organization  of  labour.     It  is  a  form  of  The  gang 
"technical  instruction  ;"  a  sort  of  agricultural  apprenticeship.     The  evils  to  which  it  has  undoubtedly  system,  under 
given  rise,  have  sprung  not  from  the  use  of  the  system,  but  from  its  abuse.     Fenced  round  with  proper  tioS^'i^eS^ 
restrictions^  worked  by  the  farmer  himself,  and  not  by  a  middleman,  organized  under  a  competent  over-  the  o'rganiza- 
looker,  it  would  be  the  best  of  all  possible  introductions  for  young  hands  to  the  labour  they  will  be  called  tio''  of  labour. 
upon  to  do  on  a  farm.     To  private  gangs,  employed  as  they  were  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Lord 
Rayleigh,  no  conceivable  objection  could  be  raised.  It  is  merely  the  same  system  that  would  be  applied 
in  the  industrial  department  of  every  well-organized  workhouse  or  district  school. 

37.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  Commissioners  to  know  that  the  Act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  The  Gangs 
Parliament  for  the  regulation  of  public  gangs  has  been  received  universally  in  Norfolk,  not  only  with  Regulation 
entire  acquiescence,  but  with  hearty  approval ;  and  I  am  informed  that  already  its  good  effects  are  being  approved.'^  ^ 
recognized.  It  is  true  that,  at  one  of  my  meetings,  where  sentiments  of  approval  of  the  Act  were  frankly 
expressed,!  a  gentleman  gave  vent  to  the  opinion,  that  the  regulations  would  prove  the  death  of  the 

system,  as  it  could  not  be  worked  under  them ;  but  neither  he  who  entertained  this  opinion,  nor  others 
who  endorsed  it,  appeared  inclined  tb  shed  any  tears  over  the  grave;  while  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  preface  the  observations  they  have  to  offer  upon  the  present  inquiry  with  the  statement 
that  "  they  cordially  approve  of  the  Agricultural  Gangs  Act  of  last  Session,  and  believe  that  it  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  cure  what  is  certainly  an  exceptional,  but  still  a  great,  and  perhaps  the  chief,  evil  in 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  agriculture.'' J 

*  This  gang,  Lord  Leicester  told  me,  his  bailiff  employed  rather  in  compliance  with  the  importunity  of  the  boys'  parents  than   t     j  t  ■ 
because  he  actually  required  their  services.    He  himself  would  be  glad  if  the  law  compelled  him  to  refiise  employment  to  any  boy   ^    .„      ^'*^^  " 
under  10  years  of  age.     To  do  so  now  would  be  thought  hard  by  the  parents.     In  a  letter  received  from  his  lordship,  dated  Hoik-     ^    S^^S- 
ham,  April  10th,  1868,  he  says,  "  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  just  heard  that"  my  gang  of  boys  have  struck  work,  wanting  higher 
"  wages.     I  shall  give  no  more  than  I  have  hitherto  done,  and  now  I  hope  they  will  go  to  school ;  but  I  much  doubt  that,  till  the 
"  parents  are  compelled  by  law  to  send  them,  they  will  not  do  so." 

■j-  The  Necton  meeting,  No.  48.  The  grounds  of  Mr.  Giles'  opinion  were  :  (1)  that  the  present  race  of  gangmasters  would  not 
have  character  enough  to  obtain  a  certificate,  and  that  no  really  respectable  men  would  be  found  willing  to  take  their  place ;  (2) 
that  a  woman  would  not  be  competent  to  superintend  a  female  gang;  and  (3)  that  in  the  large  100-acre  fields  of  West  Norfolk  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  would  be  found  impracticable. 

\  See  Resolutions  of  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Append.,  p.  5.' 

With  regard  to  the  effects  already  produced  by  the  regulations  which  have  been  in  operation  only  four  months,  I  quote  from  a  Effects  of 
letter  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Parker,  Rector  of  Saham  Toney,  whose  long  continued  and  munificent  efforts  to  improve  the  education  Gangs  Regu- 
and  elevate  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  around  Wm.have  been  quite  neutralized  by  the  counteracting  influence  of  the  un-  lation  Act 
regulated  gang.     "  Some  good,"  says  Mr.  Parker,  "  has  certainly  been  already  effected  in  this  neighbom-hood  by  the  change  inthe  at  Saham 
"  gang  system,  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  superiatendence  of  a  gang  mistress  ;  but  it  wiU  require  a  long,  very  long,  time  to  Toney. 
"  eradicate  the  mischief  which  has  been  done."    The  date  of  this  letter  is  April  28,  1868. 

I  am  told  that  the  magistrates  are  by  no  means  agreed  in  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  their  functions  as  defined  by  the  Act.   Magistrates' 
Some  are  disposed  to  regard  the  question  'of  "  character  "  in  the  gangmaster  as  merely  a  question  of  his  fitness  to  superintend  cUffioulties  in 
agricultural  work  ;  others  think  that  the  further  element  ought  to  be  considered  of  his  moral  fitness  to  have  the  charge  of  young  tjig  interpreta- 
people.  ,  I  conceive  that  the  Act,  remembering  the  facts  upon  which  it  was  based,  certainly  meant  that  the  latter  element  should  be  tion  of  the 
kept  in  view;  and,  in  fact,  if  it  were  lost  sight  of,  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  legislation  would  be  evacuated.  ^5l_ 

Another  difliculty,  as  I  understand,  which  the  magistrates  encounter  is  to  determine  what  they  ought  to  consider  sufficient  testi- 
monials of  character.  It  is  a  question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  clause,  ' '  on  due  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  justices  that  the 
"  applicant  for  a  licence  is  of  good  character  and  a  fit  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  an  agricultural  gang." 
Testimonials,  I  am  told,  are  often  signed  by  neighbours,  out  of  mere  good  nature,  in  favour  of  persons  of  very  inherent  character, 
which  the  magistrates  do  not  like  to  scrutinize  with  too  great  strictness. 

I  4 
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KMPLOTMENT   OF   CHILDREN,  YOUNG   PEKSONS,  AND   AVOMEN 


A. 

Suggestions 
about  private 
gang^ 


The  present 
Act  should  be 
pushed  further 
and  should 
embrace 
private  as  well 
as  pub'ic 
ganprs. 


Employment 

OF  Cnil.DKEX 
KOT  IN  GiNGS. 

Table  showing 
extent  of  this 
employment. 


38.  In  llie  few  instances  in  wliicli  opinions  have  been  expressed  to  me  on  the  subject  of  private 
gangs,  they  have  been  limited  foi-  the  most  part  to  the  hope  tiiat  the  second,  sixth,  eighth  and  tenth  of 
the  Con)mi.ssioner.s'  recommendations  in  relation  to  public  gangs  should  be  applied  also  to  the  regulation 
of  these.  These  recommendations  are,  that  the  age  of  the  children  employed  should  be  restricted  ;  that 
the  sexes  should  be  separated;  that  restraint  should  be  placed  on  the  practice  of  employing  females  in 
weeding  high  wet  corn;  that  a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance  should  be  compulsory  on  all  children 
from  the  time  of  their  beginning  to  earn  wages  by  employment  in  a  gang. 

39.  Only  the  two  first  of  these  recommendations  are  embodied  in  the  Act  as  it  stands.  But  the  Act 
itself,  I  presume,  can  only  be  regarded  as  dealing  tentatively  with  its  subject.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
experiment ;  and  the  experiment,  I  think,  will  bear  being  pushed  considerably  farther  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  has  already  advanced,  without  running  the  risk  of  doing  any  harm.  The  age  of  8  is  certainly 
too  early,  on  physical  as  well  as  on  educational  grounds,  for  any  child,  either  boy  or  girl,  to  commence 
his  apprenticeship  to  farm  work  in  a  gang.  It  might,  indeed  it  ought  to  be  raised  at  least  to  10, 
if  not  to  12.*  From  the  almost  universal  expression  of  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  employment  of 
young  unmarried  girls  upon  the  land,  an  opinion  expressed  not  more  strongly  by  the  clergy  than  by  the 

armers  themselves,  I  believe  it  would  be  considered  on  all  hands  to  be  a  beneficent  interference  of  the 
legislature,  if  females  i.Mider  16  were  prohibited  fi-om  working  in  an  agricultural  gang  at  all.  Itcertainly 
would  be  proper  that  tiie  hours  of  work  exacted  frosn  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  a  gang 
should  be  subject  to  limitations  determined  by  their  age.  The  sexes  should  be  separated.  In  the  case  of 
a  public  gang,  the  supcrintendeni,  as  required  by  the  late  Act,  should  be  licensed. 

40.  All  these  restrictions,  except  the  last,  would  be  as  much  required  in  private,  as  in  public  gangs 
Not  merely  embodied  in  a  law,  but  effectively  applied  in  practice,  they  would  leave  to  the  gang-system 
•ill  its  elements  of  usefulness;  they  would  go  far  to  strip  it  of  all  its  power  of  harm. f 

41.  I  proceed  to  the  more  general  question  of  the  employment  of  children,  by  which  term  I  under- 
stand boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of  13,  in  the  operations  of  husbandry.  The  extent  to  which  this 
employment  is  carried  in  the  93  parishes  in  my  (our  counties,  from  which  alone  returns  have  been 
received,  is  shown  in  the  table  printed  in  the  appendix.  Here  I  need  only  summarize  the  results,  there 
given  in  detail. 


Table  1I.| 


rigures  not 
absolutely  to 
be  depended 
on. 


Difficulty  in 
procuring 
exact  returns. 


No.  of 
Parishes. 

Aggregate 
Popula- 
tion. 

Males 

Females 

1- 

County. 

Under  8. 

ISetween 
8  and  10. 

Between 
10  and  13. 

Total. 

Under  8. 

Between 
8  and  10. 

Between 
10  and  13. 

Total. 

Norfolk 
Essex 
Sussex 
Gloucester 

8 
15 
26 

21,606 
4,820 
5,470 

12,743 

21        i        116 
6       '          33 

—  17 

—  1          30 

339 

95 
128 
229 

476 
134 
145 
259 

3 

14 

55 

4 

17 

72 

4 

Totals 

93 

44,639 

27       1       196 

791 

1,014 

3 

14 

76 

93 

42.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  out  of  257  parishes  in  which  the  above  statistical  information  was 
n.sked  for,  it  has  only  been  received  from  93.  Mor  can  I  profess  implicit  faith  in  the  accuracy  or  com- 
pleteness of  the  returns  which  have  come  in.  In  truth,  there  is  nothing  about  which  people,  other  than 
professed  statisticians,  think  it  less  necessary,  or  find  it  more  irksome,  to  be  accurate,  than  about  figures. 
A  mere  guess,  and  tiiat,  upon  examination,  discovered  to  be  very  wide  of  the  truth,  is  often  supposed 
sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  of  any  inquiry.  And  exactness,  in  this  particular  item  of  information, 
however  important,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  obtain.  For  the  employment  of  children,  particularly 
of  youngcliililren,  in  the  work  of  farms  is  so  precarious  and  occasional,  so  fluctuating,  that  figures  which 
would  be  true  of  one  season  would  not  be  true  of  another;  and  as  my  inquiry  did  not  commence  till 


Need  of  *  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  very  object  of  the  gang  system  is  to  economise  the  cost  of  labour  by  getting  as  much  work  as 

special  rcstric-  possible  out  of  the  children  during  the  hours  in  which  they  are  employed.  The  business  of  the  gangmaster  is  to  "drive."  Hence 
tions  in  the  "  the  tenn  '  backbreakers '  applied  to  the  older  children  of  either  sex  who  by  their  endurance  can  keep  others  longer  and  sharper  at 

case  of  gangs.     "  their  work."     (Rev.  B.  Houchen's  letter,  in  Commissioners'  Sixth  Report,  p.  87,  note.)     Hence,  therefore,  the  need  to  raise  the 
limit  of  age,  and  to  restrict  the  hours  of  work ;  and,  if  possible,  to  prohibit  the  employment  altogether  to  females  till  they  have 
reached  an  age  when  work  of  this  kind  would  be  likely  to  tell  with  less  ill  eflfect  upon  their  constitutions. 
Tbe  Public  f  Since  writing  the  above  paragraphs  I  have  been  informed  by  a  Suffolk  magistrate  of  a  state  of  things  growing  up  out  of  the 

Gangs  Act  Public  Gangs  Act,  which  powerfully  confirms  two  positions  taken  up  in  this  Report,  (1)  that  private  gangs  need  to  be  regulated  on 

is  lending  to  the  same  principles  as  public  gangs,  and  (2)  that  in  dealing  with  this  question  of  the  employment  of  children,  whether  in  manu- 
tke  creiticn  of  factures,  mines,  handicrafts,  or  husbandry,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  preventing  evasions,  unless  all  the  cases  are  included  in  one 
private  gacgs.      simple,  comprehensive,  uniform  law. 

It  appeai-s  that  in  the  part  of  Suifolk  in  which  my  informant  resides,  the  trouble  caused  by  the  clause  in  the  new  Act  requiring 
the  separation  of  the  sexes,  which  of  course  in  thinly  peopled  districts  lessens  the  size  of  the  gang  and  diminishes  its  usefulness  as 
a  rapid  working  power,  coupled  with  the  still  indiiiereut  character  of  many  of  the  gangmasters,  has  induced  the  farmer  to  substitute 
for  the  public,  the  system  of  the  private,  gang.  The  magistrate,  to  whom  I  owe  my  knowledge  of  the  fact,  was  recently  passing  a 
field  in  which  he  observed  between  20  and  30  boys,  lads,  girls,  and  women  engaged  in  picking  stones  under  the  supervision  of  a 
man.  He  stopped  aud  inqiui-ed  whose  gang  it  was.  The  man  in  charge  replied,  it  was  no  gang  at  all ;  the  workers  were  all  hired 
by  the  farmer  and  paid  by  the  farmer.  This  system,  I  am  informed,  is  spreading  and  is  likely  to  spread  ;  and  the  farmers  further 
justify  it  by  saying  that  many  of  the  gangmasters  are  such  rogues  that  they  often  decamp  without  paying  to  the  children  any  of  the 
money  they  have  received,  aud  that  therefore  they  (the  farmers),  in  addition  to  the  greater  liberty  they  enjoy,  prefer  employing  and 
paying  the  children  of  their  own  people  under  the  superintendence  of  oae  of  their  own  men. 

J  It  should  he  understood  that  this  table  does  not  include  any  children  employed  either  in  public  or  private  gangs.  These  how- 
ever, do  not  exist  in  Sussex,  or  Gloucester  ;  and  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  Essex.  Neither  does  the  table  include  children 
employed  in  the  seasons  of  hay-making  and  corn  harvest ;  nor  the  Essex  pea-pickers. 


IN  AGRICULTURE  (1867)   COMMISSION: — REV.   J.  FRASEr'S  REPORT,  13 

July,  and  terminated  in  January,  it  fell  just  outside  that  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  farmer  stands  A. 

most  in  need  of  young  hands.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  figures  in  my  table  are  considerably  below 
the  real  mark.  The  difference  would  be  likely  to  be  greatest  in  the  numbers  given  of  children 
employed  below  the  age  of  10.  By  10  and  onwards,  a  child,  and  particularly  a  boy,  has  become 
of  constant  use  upon  a  farm,  and  is  probably  employed  without  intermission  througiiout  the  year;  they 
are  boys  and  girls  under  10  or  11,  whose  school  attendance  is  so  continually  interrupted  by  little  jobs  of 
occasional  work,  which  demand  first  one,  and  then  another,  pair  of  quick  eyes,  light  feet,  or  nimble 
hands.* 

4-3.   Speaking  generally,  a  boy's  chance   of  education,  as   things  are  at  present,  is  pretty  nearly  over  The  agricul- 
when  he  is  once  taken  away  from  school  and  put  to  one  of  these  occasional  jobs  of  work.   The  parent  has  tural  boy's 
tasted  the  sweets  of  his  earnings;  the  boy  himself,  unless  more  enamoured  of  his  books  than  such  boys  ^"^"o^  li^«  ends 
usually  are,  prefers  the  independence,  and  in  some  cases  the  idleness.-f    The  jobs  themselves  follow  one  ^    *°' 
upon  another  so  rapidly,  that  there  is  always  a  chance  of  a  fresh  one  ahead,  when  the  present  employ- 
ment has  come,  or  is  coming,  to  an  end.     The  poor  have  seldom  any  idea  of  the  importance,  in  regard 
of  education,  of  utilizing  small  scraps  of  time.     It  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  schoolmasters  have  assured 
me,  for  boys  to   leave  school   in  the  early  spring  and  not  return  again  till  the  late  autumn,  though  for 
half  that  time  perhaps  they  have  only  been  expecting  work,  and  not  been  actually  employed.     In  most 
parishes,  particularly  where  the  school  is   not  remarkably  efficient,  or  labours  under  any  disadvantages 
of  situation,  the  proportion  of  sons  of  agricultural  labourers  above  the  age  of  10  to  the  whole  number 
of  registered  scholars  is  lamentably  small.     In    many  instances   the  schoolmaster  sees  the  last  of  them 
at  an  even  considerably  earlier  age,J  or  if  he  does   not  see  quite   the  last  of  them,  an   interruption 
occurs  in  the  continuity  of  their  school  life,  which  is  fatal  to  further  progress. § 

44.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  between  many  of  the  employers  of  labour  and  the  Difference  of 
labourers  themselves  as  to  the  age  at  which  a  boy  ought  to  begin  his  career  on  a  farm,  if  he  is  ever  to  °P™°'i  ^^  *° 
make  a  thoroughly  efficient  agricultural  "hand.''  'The  almost  imanimous  opinion  of  the  labouring  which  aboy 
men  whom  I  have  questioned  on  the  subject,  is  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  boy  to  turn  his  hand  to  farm  should  begm 
work  till  he  is  12  or  13  years  of  age,  if  only  his  parents  can  afford  to  keep  him  at  sciiool  and  dispense  ^oA'^Po^a 
with  his  earnings.     On  the  other  hand,  at  one  or  two  of  my  meetings,  suih   extravagant   assertions 

were  gravely  made  as  that  unless  a  boy  begins  to  work  at  6  or  1,  or  at  the  latest  at  8,||  he  will  never  grow 
into  the  man  he  ought  to  be;. and  again  and  again,  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  beginning:  early,  the 
case  of  boys  brought  up  in  workhouses,  where  there  are  no  industrial  departments,  was  pointed  to,  as 
an  instance  of  the  mischievous  consequences  to  the  man's  subsequent  career  of  keeping  him  at  school, 
as  a  boy,  too  long. IT  « 

45.  I  think,   however,   that  common   sense   can  decide  this   question  quite  as  well  as  this  so-called  it  need  not  be 
experience.     Experience  is  sometimes  only  another  name  for  prejudice;  and  farmers  are  of  all  people  so  early  as  it 
in  the  world  those  who  are  least  given  to,  and  most  dislike  the  idea  of,  change.     There  can  be  no  doubt  ^y^o^e  ^"' 

*  The  following  would  be  something  like  the  cycle  of  the  year :  Cycle  of 

January. — Hop  pole  shaving  and  other  coppice  work  in  woodland  countries.  children's  work 

February. — Tiritching,  stone  picking,  bean  and  pea  setting.  on  the  land. 

March. — ^Potato  setting,  bird  scaring,  cleaning  land  for  spring  corn. 

April. — ^Bird  soaring,  weeding  corn,  setting  potatoes. 

May. ^Bird  scaring,  weeding  corn,  cleaning  land  for  turnips,  bark  harvest,  tending  cows  in  the  lanes,  &c, 

June. — Hay  makiag,  turnip  singling. 

July. ^Turnip  singling,  pea  picking,  cutting  thistles,  scaring  birds  from  ripening  corn. 

August— Corn  harvest,  gleaning. 

September. — Hop  harvest,  tending  sheep  or  pigs  on  the  stubbles. 

October. — ^Potato  and  fruit  gathering,  twitching,  dibbling  and  dropping  wheat. 

November. — Bird  soaring  from  new  sown  wheat  and  beans,  acorning. 

December. — Stone  picking ;  spreading  cow  droppings ;  in  Norfolk,  scaring  birds  from  corn  stacks  ;  in  Essex,  helping  their  fathers 
to  make  surface  drains;  in  woodland  districts,  coppice  work;  topping  and  tailing  turnips,  and  cleaning  roots  for  cattle. 

It  is  impossible  to  construct  such  a  table  with  perfect  accuracy.  Distm-bance  would  constantly  arise  from  differences  of  soil, 
climate  season,  system.  The  various  operations  cannot  be  precisely  limited  to  months  ;  coin  harvest  runs  on  into  September, 
acorning  begins  in  October.  One  farmer  gets  his  wheat  in  early ;  his  neighbour  perhaps  not  till  six  weeks  afterwards.  Still  thj 
table  is  as  approximately  correct  as  it  could  be  made,  and  it  shows,  as  the  farmers  themselves  constantly  asserted,  that  though  one 
part  of  the  year  may  be  busier  than  another  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  an  actually  "  slack  time."  It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance 
m  farming  to  seize  the  opportunity.  A  necessary  operation  omitted  or  delayed,  it  may  be  only  three  or  four  days,  may  involve  the 
loss  or  the  serious  injury,  of  the  crop  for  that  season.  It  was  a  farmer's  maxim  that  grew  into  a  proverb  of  general  cm-reucy 
among  the  Greeks,  "  Kaiphs  S'  iirl  iraffiv  &pi(rTos."—H.esiod,  Op.  et  Dies,  640. 

t  Nothing  can  be  an  idler  employment  for  a  boy  than  scaring  birds  or  tending  sheep  and  cows,  the  first  jobs  usually  to  which  he   Indolence 
is  put.     The  Norfolk  farmers  have  a  saying,  "  If  you  put  two  or  three  boys  near  one  another  on  a  farm,  you  want  a  man  to  look   engendered  by 
after  them  and  prevent  their  getting  to  play."    Elsewhere,  the  proverb  runs,  "  One  boy  is  a  boy,  two  boys  are  half  a  boy,  three  boys  some  of  these 
are  no  boy  at  all."  employments. 

J  See  "  Notes  on  Schools,"  Nos.  8,  10,  26,  26,  27,  28.     In  the  return  for  the  parish  of  Great  Cressingham  (Norfolk),  the  rector   p  ^       j . 

specifies  the  following  four  cases  as  having  occurred  within  the  year.     The  date  of  the  return  is  September  26,  1867,  ®^  j  f?"  ^ 

1.  The  son  of  a  person  named  Ship  Newton,  7  years  old,  has  been  employed  in  cow-keeping  and  crow-scaring  since  last  spring.       school^    '°™ 

2.  Arthur  Quadling,  8  years  old,  left  school  last  spring  to  keep  crows  off  the  crops  and  has  not  yet  returned. 

3.  Arthur  Alderton,  son  of  Sarah  Alderton,  aged  8,  left  school  last  spring  to  travel  about  with  a  dealer  and  go  on  errands. 

4.  Francis,  son  of  Margaret  Alderton,  7  years  old,  left  school  last  spring  for  sheep  keeping,  and  lost  one  finger  in  a  cake-crushing 

8  The' schoolmaster  at  Eairford  (Gloucestershire)  said  that  he  had  a  few  boys  in  his  school  from  some  neighbouring  villages  who 
■went  to  work  all  the  spring  and  summer,  and  came  back  to  school  for  the  three  or  four  winter  months,  but  they  made  no  advance. 
The  fault  is  not  in  the  school,  which  is  thoroughly  efficient. — See  "  Minutes  of  Fairford  Meeting,"  No.  79.  See  also  the  experiene? 
of  the  schoolmaster  at  Olveston  to  the  same  effect,  "Notes  of  Meeting  at  Olveston,"  No.  84. 

II  At  the  Great  Yeldham  meeting  (No.  55),  one  large  fanner  considered  "  that  a  boy  taken  to  work  at  5  would  be  worth  twice  as 
much  when  he  is  12,  as  a  boy  not  taken  to  work  before.  10."    The  force  of  paradox  could  hardly  go  further. 

IT  Old  Hesiod,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  shrewd  sense,  recognizes  that  there  is  a  limit  both  ways.  To  work  a  boy  too  early 
or  too  late  with' him,  is  the  way  to  spoil  him  when  he  becomes  a  man.     At  12  years  of  age,  he  says,  he  ought  to  begin  to  bestir 

"  /iriS'  4ir'  aKiviiTouri  Kofli'ff '" — ("V  7"?  S/icti/oy) — 
TTiuSa  SvaSeKaTcuov,  '6  t'  ayip'  hviivopa  iroiei." 

Op.  et  Dies.  699,  sgq. 
The  same  questions,  it  seems,  vexed  men's  minds  then  as  now. 

2I1S7.  k: 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF   CHILDREN,  VOTING  PERSOlWS,  AND*  WO'MEN 


A. 


The  first  em- 
ployments of 
children 
require  no 
skiU. 


that  the  labourers'  opinion  in  this  matter  is  right,  and  the  farmers'  opinion;  is  wrong.*  The  ease  of  the 
workhouse  boy  shut  up  within  four  dreary  walls, not  ableto  distinguish  vetches  from  wheal,  nor  knowing 
how  to  use  a  fork  or  hoe,  kept  poring  over  books  till  he  is  14  or  15^  which  is  the  picture  that  my  friends 
the  farmers  drew  (where  it  is  to  be  found  in  actual  life  I  can't  exactly  say),  is  an  extreme  and  excep- 
tional one.  It  has  no  parallel  in  the  case  of  the  boy  living  at  home,  helping  his  father  every  now  and 
then  in  his  garden,  witnessing  the  succession  of  agricultural  operations  all  through  the  year,  knowing 
the  name  and  something  of  the  habits  and  use  of  every  bird,  andbeast,  and  implement  upon  the  farm  ; 
in  fact,  breathing  the  very  atmosphere  of  husbandry.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  earliest  employments  to 
which  children  of  tender  years  are  put  upon  a  farm  are  of  any  quickening  or  developing  tendency.f 
No  one  shall  persuade  me  that  the  boy,  taken  from  school  at  eight,  who  has  spent  the  two  first  years  of 
his  agricultural  life  in  tending  sheep  or  scaring  crows,  thereby  has  his  witsin  brisker  movement  when 
he  reaches  the  age  of  10  than  the  boy  who  has  spent  the  same  two  years  with  his  slate  and'  writing- 
book  at  school.  A  boy  has  scarcely  need  to  know  that  he  has  any  wits  at  ail,  as  far  as  his  farm-work  is 
concerned,  till  he  comes  to  be  of  age  enough  to  drive  the  plough,  the  horsehoe,  or  the  drill;  and  few 
farmers  would  put  him  to  do  that  till  he  was  1 1  or  12  years  of  age.  I  dare  say  that,  till  he  has  had  a 
little  practice,  his  first  essays  in  these  operations  would  be  clumsy  and  unscientific  enough  j  but  I  venture 
to  think  they  will  not  be  a  whit  clumsier  or  less  scientific  because  he  has  spent  the  two  previous  years 
of  his  life  at  school  than  if  he  had  passed  them  among  the  sheep  and  crows.J 


The  -wits  of  the 
ordinary  farm- 
boy  admitted 
to  require 
sharpening. 


*  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  the  opinion  of  all  farmers,  nor,  I  think,  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers.  Mr.  Clemefht  Hardy, 
in  the  discnssbn  that  took  place  in  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  expressed  his  belief  >that  it  would  not  cause  the  slightest 
inconvenience  to  the  farmer  if  boys  under  12  were  prohibited  from  being  employed  upon  the  land.  Several  farmers  present  at  my 
meeting  at  Eedmarley  («ee  "  Notes  of  Meeting,"  No.  90)  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  boys  are  better  labourers  for  being  better 
educated,  and  that  the  age  of  12  is  quite  early  enough  for  a  boy  to  begin  his  apprenticeship  to  farm  work. 

t  See  the  opinion  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Burnett  of  Boxgrove,  Sussex,  "  Evidence  of  School  Managers,"  No.  22. 

j  I  quote  an  amusing  and  instructive  extract  ftom  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Herman  Biddell  of  Playford,  near  Ipswich,  to  the 
rramlingham  Farmers'  Club  on  the  9th  of  last  March.  Mr.  Biddell  has  favoured  me  with  his  views  upon  other  points  involved  in 
this  inquiry,  and  very  Idndly  and  liberal  views  they  are.  They  are  printed  among  my  "Miscellaneous  Evidence  "  No.  16.  In  the 
address  referred  to,  this  gentleman,  himself  a  large  occupier  of  land,  says  : —  ; 

"  That  future  generations  of  the  agricultural  labourer  are  to  be  exactly  like  what  the  majority  of  the  present  are,  I  am  not 
quite  persuaded.  I  do  not  think  farmers,  as  a  body,  always  do  the  best  by  the  boys — the  little  boys  they  have  about  them.  I 
don't  know  that  the  Factory  Act,  if  extended  to  our  vocation^  will  make  us  a  bit  better  in  this  respect.  1  don't  think  it  wiU, 
but  a  little  thought  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  might  improve  matters  vastly.  I  own  we  are  differently  situated  to  trades 
and  professions.  If  a  boy  comes  to  a  farmer  and  he  puts  him  to  plough,  for  a  year  or  two  he  makes  sad  havoc  with  the 
drilling  and  horse  hoeing,  through  his  inexperience  in  laying  a  level  stretch.  But  the  moment  he  can  do  the  thing  as  it 
should  be  done  (in  the  meantime  having  spoilt  the  mouths  and  tempers  of  half-a-dozen  good  horsefe)  he  becomes  a  perfectly 
independent  man,  and  after  having  cost  no  end  of  trouble  and  vexation  to  his  master,  he  'immediately  starts  on  his  own 
account  and  becomes  the  hired  servant  of  the  iirst  man  who  will  give  him  eighteenpence  more  than  his  old  master.  Now  if  a  lad  go 
for  a  journeyman  carpenter,  or  harness-maker,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  his  principal  takes  cart  to  secure  by  agreement  some  years 
of  service,  after  he  has  learned  the  rudiments  of  his  business,  and  so  in  some  measure  is  reimbursed  for  his  trouble  in  teaching  his 
pupil.  Now,  I  know  it  is  not  very  encom-aging  for  a  man  to  take  a  boy,  learn  him  to  plough  at  his  own  expense,  and  then  when  he  is 
of  some  use,  to  see  him  start  off  for  some  other  sphere,  only  to  leave  the  plough-handle  vacant  for  the  next  to  try  his  hand  on.  But 
this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  let  our  labourers'  boys  speak,  move^  and  think  at  -arpace  i  00-years  behind  the  speed  of  any  other 
mortal  this  side  the  Tweed.  Look  at  the  common  run  of  boys  in  a  warehouse  in  London.  Their  heads  show  no  more  development 
of  brain  than  their  low-bred  country  cousins,  but  ten  to  one  if  you  speak  to  a  London  lad,  or  put  a  question  to  him,  but  you  get  an 
answer, — ^not  a  blundering,  thoughtless  one,  but  something  to  the  point,  in  the  bourse  of  a  second.  I  allow  he  might  be  quite  as 
ignorant  as  your  country  youngster,  and  the  very  fellow  who  would  trip  yon  up  if  you  hesitated  for  a  word,  would  be  just  the  boy 
if  brought  into  a  farmyard  and  requested  '  to  see  after  the  thingsj'  to  give  the  fat  hog  a  bundle  of  wheat  straw  for  supper,  and  feed 
the  cows  with  tea  leaves;  but  that  would  be  because  he  had  never  had  to  do  it  before.  Butwhat  does  our  little  red-faced,  brown- 
slopped,  wooden-soled  son  of  the  soil  say  when  you  ask  him  to  fun  and  fetch  a  hay  rake  ?  In  all  probability,  if  he  is  a  true  bred 
one,  he  will  open  his  mouth,  turn  his  eyes  on  you,  and  wheel  on  his  heels  with  the  precipitate  motion  of  a  Polar  bear.  This  is  only 
the  commencement  of  the  process  of  fetching  the  hay  rake.  He  how  repeats  the  word  '  a  hay  rake,*  and  opens  his  mouth  again. 
The  process  of  thought  has  now  commenced,  and  by  the  time  his  indulgent  master  has  thundered  out  his  request  a  second  time,  he 
has  just  realised  the  idea  of  the  article  required,  but  it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  him  where  the  hay  raJce  is  to  be  found.  This  he  demands 
to  know  by  ejaculating  the  monosyllable, '  Where  ? '  The  result  is,  after  haying  devoted  more  time  to  the  stining  up  the  stag- 
nant brain  of  the  hopeful  messenger  than  would  have  been  lost  in  fetching  the  article  yourself,  he  goes  off  at  a  rate  which  would 
exasperate  any  but  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  pace  of  the  '  farmer's  boy.'  Now  I  persist  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  result  of  habit ;  his  walk  and  his  thought  are  only  conducted  on  the  same  principle.  Hurry  never  enters  into  the  con- 
stitution of  either.  He  has  no  idea  of  thinking  except  at  the  pace  I  have  described.  The  practice  of  thinking  fast  or  slow  is  only 
matter  of  habit,  just  the  same  as  quick  walking  or  quick  speaking.  The  brains  of  one  class  of  boys  are  much  the  same  as  the  brams 
of  another,  until  association,  culture,  and  opportunity  shape  them  into  different  orgdus.  I  maintain  there  is  no  reason  why  the  boy 
who  is  bred  and  bom  in  an  agricultural  district  should  not  be  as  intellectual  as  boys  who  are  bred  and  brought  up  in  the  busy  din  of  a 
commercial  city;  the  only  difference  is,  in  the  one  case  he  is  brought  up  hi  a  sphere  where  body  and  brain  are  alike  taught  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  time,  and  in  the  other  his  employer  contents  himself  with  the  amount  of  labour  the  natural  inclination  of  the  boy 
spontaneously  yields.  Take  the  instance  of  a  stable  boy  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  crafty  groom,  a  groom  who  has  learfled  to 
meet  the  curse  of  Adam  by  wringing  the  sweat  out  of  the  brow  of  his  help,  instead  of  but  of  his  own.  You  say  that's  a  '  Smart  bov  ' 
and  if  the  master  would  take' the  same  pains  with  each  individual  boy,  whether  he  fs  a  tender  of  cows,  a  feeder  of  pigs,  or  a  jaok-of- 
all-trades  in  the  farm-yard,  he,  also,  would  be  what  is  termed  a  '  smart  boy.'  But  what  do  we  do  ?  A  sturdy  Ud  of  the  age  of  eight 
summers  comes  into  employ,  and  is  installed  into  the  responsible  position  of  keeping  cowS.  You  cross  the  field  and  ask  him 
'  Where's  the  shepherd? '  Down  goes  the  lower  jaw,  and  np  go  the  eyelids,  and  if  you  wait  long  enough,  and  repeat  the  question 
the  words  '  Don't  know 'are  let  fall  as  if  by  necessity  not  by  choice.  'Have- yon  seen  him,  boy?'s%^s  the  master  'Yees  * 
'  see'd  him  go  into  the  five-acres  alittle  while  back.'  Now;  instead  of  telling  him  to  take  care  next  tulie  and  not  say  'Don't  kiiow  ' 
or  a  box  on  the  ears  will  assuredly  foUow,  master  most  -likely  turns  away,  and  all  he  •  says  is,  '  Stupid  boy,'  and  the  next  interriew 
will  be  much  the  same  as  the  one  I  have  described.  If  after  the  boy  repeated  the  word  hay-rake,  or  'don't  know  '  he  had  been 
taken  by  the  shoulders,  well  shaken,  and  sent  off  for  the  required  article  at  a  brisk  trot,  I'll  answer  for  it  his  wits  would  have  worked 
with  his  legs,  and  the  next  time  the  hay-rake  or  the  shepherd  hid  been  a^edfor,  there  would  have  been  no  rehearsal  of  the  vacant  stere 
and  the  stupid  repetition  of  the  words,  as  if  that  gave  his  brain  more  tune.  Impress  upon  your  boys  that  no  such  thouffhtlcss  answer 
as  '  Don't  know,'  <  Can't,'  and  the  like,  wiU  be  allowed.  Make  them  speak  sharp.  If  yoU  have  a  long  walk  for  a  boy  and  call  one 
out  of  a  set  of  four  cleaning  beet  m  the  bullock-shed,  ^ve  the  irksome  job  to  the  last  that  comes,  next  time  they  will  all' rush  out  like 
a  pack  of  hounds  the  moment  they  are  spoken  to  ;  make  them  answer  the  moment  they  are  caHed,  and  run  the  moment  thev  are 
wanted.  Take  care  they  know  you  will  have  this  done,  and  point  at  certam  penalties  in  case  of  disobedience  I  don't  mean  the  ash 
stick,  or  the  box  on  the  ears,  probably  both  have  been  tried  at  home.  Give  him  to  understand  that  unless  he  imbibes  the  smari;ness 
I  am  speaking  of,  he  wiU  be  sent  the  first  long  errand  on  foot  that  turns  up  ;  or  when  the  othet  boys  are  gone  home  he'll  have  to 
stey  at  work  a  half  hour  alone.  Tell  him  to  stand  upright  and  lookyon  in  the  face,  and,  moreover,  redollect  that  a  WeU-iudeed  word 
of  praise  for  a  qmckly  done  errand,  or  a  weU  executed  job  goes  a  long  way  with  a  bang  to  whom  words  of  praise  are  rare  thinm 
Two  bnght  pemiy  pieces  to  a  lad,  whose  only  assets  are  a  pocket  knife,  a  whip  stick,  and  a  copy  of  Watts'  hymns,  are  a  wbnderfiii 
inducement  to  do  a  job  qmckly  and  carefully.  A  new  cap,  a  pair  of  buskitis,  or  a  pair  o?  gWes  go  a  long  way  towards  makmg  him 
thmk  qmckly  and  act  upon  his  thoughts.  I  know  no  class  of  bemgs  so  bedazzled  and  delighted  by  a  Uttle  present  for  themselves  Z 
the  little  boys  in  a  faim-yard.  They  are  not  aU  alike,  and  do  what  you  wiU  some  will  have  better  heads  and  quicker  wits  than 
others  ;  some  will  be  idle  and  lU  reqmte  the  efforts  I  have  suggested  to  Ijnprore  their  CkpabiUties  j  but  some  will  be  grateful  for  your 
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46.  If  farm-boys >did  not  go  toiwork  till  they  were  12  or  13  years  of  age,  I  do  not  think  that  there  A. 

would  be  any  need  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  any  restriction  placed  on  the  number  of  hours  of  Restriction 
labour  exacted  from  them  in  a  day.     In  ordinjary  cases,  thfe  work, is  not  exhaustingly  hard,  nor  are  the  proposed  on 
hours  excessively  long.     For  most  jobs,  a  child's  day  and  a  woman's  day  are  the  same;  nine,  or  at  the  Jl^e  hours  of 
outside  10  hours,  with  an   hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  allowed  for  meals,     Mr.  Herman  Biddell,  of  undeTa°certMn 
Playford,  assures  me  that  in  his  part  of  Suffolk  even  a  ploughboy's  day  does  not  exceed  10  or  1 1  hours,  age. 
I  was  severely  taken   to  task  for  asserting  to  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  London  that  a 
bird-scaring  or  a  plough-driving  boy's,  day.  was  not   unfrequently  14,    15,  and  even  16  hours  long.     I 
have  abundant  evidence,  however,  in  proof  of  the  assertion.     The  fact  is,  tiiat  if  the  little  birdscarer  is 
to  be  of  any  use  he  must  be  on  his  ground  at  sunrise,  and  remain  there  till  sundown  ;*  and  this  at 
midsummer,  when  he  is  keeping  birds  off  the  ripening  corn,  makes  a  long  day  of  it.     And  though  of 
course  the  day  is  shorter  in  the  spring,  when  he  is  watching  the  new-sown  crops,  yet,  according  to 
Mr.  Vipan  in  his   medical   evidence,  "  to  expose  aboy  of  10  or  12  years  of,  age,  even  for  12  hours  a 
"  day,  to  the  cutting  easterly  winds  that  prevail  in  the  eastern  counties  in  the  months  of  March,  April, 
"  and  May,  must  not  only  be  detrimental   to  his  physical  growth,  but  is  nearly  sure  to  develop  the 
"  seeds  of  any  disease  that  may  be  latent  in  his  constitution.''t     Dr.  Borham,  of  Halstead,  another 
medical  gentleman  who   allowed   me  to  examine  h\m,  considers  that  "  eight  hours  a  day  is  as  long  a 
"  time  as  anj'  boy  of  10  ought  to  be  employed.     If  kept  longer  on  his  legs,  the  cartilages  of  the  joints 
"  become  disorganized,  and  produce  stunted  growth,: curvature  of  the  spine,  and  often  that  scrofulous 

diathesis,  which  prevails  to  such  an  extent  among  the  English  poor." J  And,  whatever  may  be  the 
practice  in  Suffolk,  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  a  very  great  amount  of  cases  the  number  of  hours  during 
which  many  a  boy  is  employed  about  horses  in  the  day  is  far  in  excess  of  10  or  11.  Mr,  Spearing,  in 
the  interesting  paper  which  he  read  to  tho  Hungerfoird  Farmers'  Club,  and  which  I  have  printed  in  my 
Appendix,  states  that  "  the  management  of  the  stable  is  generally  left  pretty  much  to  the  carter,  and 
"  masters  are  not  always  alive  to  the  way  in  which  boys  are  managed;"  and  he  expresses  his  "  regret  • 

"  that  at  stable-work  boys  are  frequently  made  to  do  what  underrcarters  or  older  servants  ought  to 
"  db."§  The  farm  labourers,  with  whom  I  had  a  ponference  at  Newent,  told  me  that  "  a  carter-boy 
"  would  be  expected  to  get  to  his  work  between  5  and  6  a.m.,  and  perhaps  does  not  leave  off  till 
"between  7 -and  8  p.m.,"  and  they  added  that  "  these  hours  are  too  nmch  for  little  boys,  but  they 
"  can't  be  shortened-;  and  the  change  tliat  is  wanted  is  to  employ  bigger  boys,  who  can  better  stand 
"  the  time.  A  lad  of  14  to  16,"  in  their  opinion,  "  would  make  a  better  carter-boy  than  one  of  12  or 
"  13."|  Indeed,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  , Rev.  Reginald  Hill,  of  Bromsberrow,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, that  under  the  present  system  they  are  the  youngest  boys  who  work  the  longest  hours,  \yhen 
the  lad  gets  beyond  the  age  at  which-he  would  be  put  to  "  starve  "  birds  or  to  drive  plough  he  would, 
in  most  cases,  find  his  day  materially  shortened.  At  two  important  meetings,  which  I  held  in  Glou- 
cestershire,-one  at  Cromhall,  the  other. at  Berkeley,  at  the  former  of  which  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  and  at 
the  latter  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  were  in  the  chair,  there  was  a  general  agreement  of  opinion  that  10 
hours'  labour  in  the  day  is  as  much  as  ought  to  be  required  from  any  boy  under  12  years  of  age.lT  I 
am  quite  prepared,  from  what  I  have-heard  and  seen,  to  recommend  that  such  a  restriction  should  be 
imposed  by  law.  It  is  necessary  on  physical  grounds ;  it  is  necessary  also,  if  night  schools  are  ever  to 
be  of  any  use  to  the  farm-boy,  on  educational  grounds.  It  would  not  interfere  vexatiously  with  the 
practice  of  those  farmer.s  who  have  assured  me  that  they  never  think  of  employing  a  boy  for  more 
hours  •  while  it  would  provide  a  remedy  for  cases,  which  are  often  cases  of  very  great  hardship,  even  if 
they  are  "  exceptional."** 

47.  At  several  of  my  meetings  it  was  an  opinion  frankly  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  that 
young  boys,  "  boys  of  10  or  11  "  was  the  age  fixed  in  two  instances,ft  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be 
required  to,  stand  ^the  cold  to  which  they  must  be  exposed  if  employed  during  the  winter  months  upon 
the  land.  The  medical  account  of  the  case  is  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  a  boy,  insufficiently 
clothed  and  fed,  and  exposed  for  a  number  of  continuous  hours  to  any  severe  amount  of  cold,  becomes 


exertions  and  repay  you  for  the  trouble.  Perhaps  I  have  a  weakness  for  the  hoys,  and  am  apt  to  take  the  bright  view  of  a  trouble- 
some task-  you  will  think  so  when  I  say  Ihavemnfe  on  onefarm  of  about  270  acres.  On  these  I  have  practised  the  system  I  have  here 
recommended,  and  if  I  have  some  full  of  mischief,  some  stupid,  and  others  careless  ;  if  some  are  idle,  and  others  better  disposed  to 
work;  if  they  are  no  better  than  boys  differently  treated,  I  ,l^now  they  are  brighter,  more  usefal,  quicker,  and  far  more  obliging  than 
they  were  before  I  paid  any  attention  to  them.  I  do  not  believe  we  require  to  put  wits  into  the  heads  of  our  rustics  so  much  as  we 
want  to  -make  those  wits  work  of  which  they  are  already  possessed." 

Surely  the  farm-boy's  wits  might  have  a  keener  edge  to  them  if  they  had  had  a  little  more  sharpening  on  the  schoolmaster's  hone. 
Mr.  BiddeU's  typical  boy  "  comes  into  employ  at  the  age  of  eight  summers."  Poor  lad  !  In  most  schools  at  that  age  he  has  hardly 
found  out  that  he  has  a  mind,  much  less  learned  how  to  use  it. 

*  "  Seven  hours  a  day  is  enbu^  for  any  Child  up  to  13;  but  in  keeping  birds  off  the  corn,  in  which  very  young  children  are  often 
employed,  they  must  be  early  and  late  to-be  of  any  use." — Rev.  James  Shirley,  Eeotor  of  Erettenham,  Norfolk,  Append.,  p.  139. 

t  See  "Medical  Evidence,"  No.  1.    ■         : 

J  See  "  Ibid.,"  No.  2. 

S  See  "  Appendix,"  p.  24. 

I  request  anybody  who  wishes  to  know  what  a  ploughboy's  day  often  is,  to  read  the  story  told  me  by  the  two  boys  Albert 
Merritt  and  William  Stephens.  (See  "  Evidence  of  the  Labouring  Class,",  Nos.  40  and  42).  I  am  certain  that  these  are  quite 
common  cases.  See  also  the  list  given  me  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Hardwieke  ("  Miscellaneous  Evidence,"  No.  33),  of  the 
length  of  ^  day's  work  to  many  boys  in  his  parish.  Mr.  Albert  Pell  stated  in  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  when  my 
instances  were  said  to  be  "  exceptional,"  that  his  stable  boys  (in  Leicestershire,  I  believe)  came  to  their  work  at  5,  and  did  not  leave 

off  till  7.  .      „,r 

II  See  "  Notes  of  Meeting,"  No.  96. 

f  "  Notes  of  Meetings,"  Nos.  87  and  89. 

**  See  in  addition  to  the  instances  already  referred  to,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cattle,  surgeon,  of  Newent,  "  Medical  Evidence,"  No.  4. 

It  was 'thought  at  the  Berkeley  meeting  that,  in  event  of  any  Such-  restriction  being  imposed,  it  should  rather  be  a  limit  of  so 
many  hours  in  a  week  than  of  ,so  many  hours  in  a  day,  as  the  exigencies  of  farm-labour  are  so  various  and  cannot  always  be  fore- 
seen"- and  the  case  was  instanced  of  a  boy  being  sent  with  the  waggon  to  fetch  coal  or  take  corn  to  market.  The  proper  reply,  it 
seems  to  me  would  be,  that  on  such  errands  'older  boys  sh6uld  be  employed.  -Twenty  miles  ,of;  road-work  (as  the  distance  may 
freauentlv  amount  to),  when  considered  in  connexion  with  the  rate  of  travelling,  the  time  occupied,. and  the  work , that  has  to  be 
done  before  starting  and  after  return,  *trald  be -thought  by  any  medical  man  excessive  for  a  boy  of  the  tender  years  supposed. 

■H-  See  "Notes  of  meetings  at  Drayton  and  Horsford,  in  Norfolk,"  Nos.  10  andll... 
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EMPLOYMENT   OP  CHILDREN,  YOUNG   PERSONS,   AND  WOMEN 
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impeded  ;  and  upon  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  circulation  depend  his  growth  and  physical  develop- 
ment.* I  saw  it  suggested  in  a  very  sensible  letter  in  the  "  Times"  newspaper,!  that,  on  these  physical 
grounds,  no  children — girls  or  boys — under  the  age  of  12,  should  be  employed  in  out-door  agricultural 
work  between  November  1  and  March  1.  It  would,  no  doubt,  to  the  poor  children  themselves  be  a 
very  beneficent  restriction.  1  believe  that  it  might  be  enforced  without  any  intolerable  hardship  to  the 
parents,  or  serious  inconvenience  to  the  farmer.  It  would  admirably  fit  in  with  the  suggestion  that  I 
shall  have  to  make,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  agricultural  child's 
education,  I  feel  sure  that  if  the  Commissioners  make  such  a  recommendation,  they  will  find  them- 
selves supported  by  a  strong  force  of  public  opinion.  This  limit  as  regards  the  season,  together  with 
the  previous  limit  as  regards  the  hours,  would  suffice  to  establish  the  proportion  that  ought  to  exist 
between  the  age  and  strength  of  a  boy,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  work  exacted  from  him. 

48.  I  think,  further,  that  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Ballance,  vicar  of  Horsford,  Norfolk, 
in  his  Return,  is  one  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  called,  viz.,  that  where  boys 
are  employed,  as  they  frequently  are,  when  bird  scaring  or  sheep  tending,  all  the  seven  days  of  the 
week,  the  same  boy  should  not  be  employed  on  two  successive  Sundays,  but  only  on  alternate  Sundays. 
"Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  applying  the  half-time  principle  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  the  general 
employment  of  agricultural  boys,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  work  required  on  Sundays. 
The  effect  of  employing  the  same  boy  every  day  in  the  week,  perhaps  for  months  together,  upon  his 
general  character  and  tone  of  mind  is  one  that  only  those  who  have  had  experience  of  it  can  adequately 
appreciate.  It  is  empliatically  brutalizing.  The  boy  never  cleans  himself,  never  puts  on  his  best 
clothes,  loses  all  reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  severs  a  link  that  attaclied  him  to  his  teachers  and  school- 
fellows, misses  the  chance  that  the  Sunday  school  would  have  given  him  of  having  a  little  intellectual 
movement  imparted  at  least  once  a  week  to  the  stagnant  faculties  of  his  mind.  A  restriction  that  the 
same  boy  should  not  be  employed  in  farm  work  on  two  consecutive  Sundays,  so  as  to  deprive  him  of 
the  opportunity  of  attending  church  and  Sunday  school,  coupled  with  a  restriction  of  the  number 
of  hours  for  which  a  boy  under  a  certain  age  may  be  emplwyed  in  any  one  day,  would  be  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  principles  which  in  the  Workshops'  Regulation  Act  have,  been  applied  to  other  trades, 
and  would,  I  believe,  be  generally  accepted  as  a  very  proper  piece  of  legislation,! 

49.  I  now  approach  the  subject,  which  of  all  others  v/ith  which  I  have  had  to  deal  in  the  course  of 
this  Inquiry,  has  caused  me  most  perplexity,  and  through  which  I  am  even  now  least  able  to  see  my 
way  clear.  1  refer  to  the  employment  of  females  of  whatever  age  or  condition  upon  the  labours  of  the 
farm.  The  perplexity  of  which  I  speak  has  not  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  having  to  reconcile  diverse 
or  contradictory  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  as  will  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  lake  the  trouble  to 
peruse  the  evidence  which  I  have  collected  on  the  subject,  the  unanimity  of  thought  and  feeling  among 
all  those  who  have  expressed  their  opinions  is  most  remarkable  and  almost  absolute.  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  such  employment,  not  so  mucii  from  causes  inherent  in  it  as  from  circumstances  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  is  to  a  great  extent  demoralizing.  Not  only  does  it  almost  unsex  a  woman,  in  dress, 
gait,  manners,  character,  making  her  rough,  coarse,  clum.sy,  masculine ;  but  it  generates  a  further  very 
pregnant  social  mischief,  by  unfitting  or  indisposing  her  for  a  woman's  proper  duties  at  home.  Some 
of  the  work  on  which  women  are  frequently  employed,  such  as  serving  the  threshing  machine,  weedino- 
high  wet  corn,  drawing  turnips  or  mangolds,  is  work  to  which,  on  physical  grounds,  they  never  ou^ht 
to  be  put  at  all.  Exposure  to  wet  or  cold,  from  which  no  farm  labour  can  claim  exemption,  is  likely, 
owing  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  female  constitution,  to  be  specially  injurious  to  them.  The 
farmers,  almost  to  a  man,  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  dairymaids  and  other  domestic  servants ; 
and  almost  to  a  man  again,  express  the  opinion  that  the  proper  place  for  a  young  sino-le  girl  is  in  a 
household,  and  not  upon  the  land.  It  is  admitted  that  the  intermixture  of  the  sexes  is  one  great  cause 
of  demoralization  ;  yet  such  is  the  nature  of  farm  work  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  even  by  the  best 
contrived  arrangement — it  would  almost  be  impossible  by  legislation — to  secure  effective  separation. 
It  is  said  that  a  party  of  women  almost  necessitate  the  presence  of  a  male  superintendent  to  keep  them 
steadily  and  methodically  to  their  work  ;  while  even  more  corrupting  than  the  intermixture  of  any 
number  of  men  with  women  in  their  work  is  said  to  be  the  influence  of  two  or  three  debased  members 
of  their  own  sex.  There  are  farm  operations,  as  farming  is  practised  in  Norfolk,  which  practical 
agriculturists  like  Lord  Leicester,  fully  alive  to  the  evils  accompanying  the  present  mode  of  employing 
women,  declare  could  not  be  effectively  performed  without  them  ;  §  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an 
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*  W.  H.  Vipan,  Esq.,  "  Medical  Evidence,"  No.  1. 

t  See  "Times,"  October  12,  18C7. 

j  Another  very  great  evil  of  a  similar  kind,  but  which  could  be  more  effectively  corrected  by  right  feelings  leading  to  proper 
arrangements  on  the  part  of  employers  than  by  legislative  restriction,  is  the  ivay  in  which  the  stable  work  on  many  farms  is  laid 
out  on  Sundays.  It  is  so  arranged  as  practically  to  deprive  the  stable-boys  of  any  opportunity  of  attending  church  at  all.  They  do 
not  get  home,  or  at  least  they  say  they  do  not  get  home—  and  if  their  home  lies  at  any  distance  they  probably  say  the  truth— in 
time  to  get  themselves  ready  for  morning  church  ;  and  in  the  afternoons  they  have  again  to  be  at  the  stable  at  4  o'clock  either  to 
feed  their  horses  there,  or  to  take  them  out  to  grass  m  the  summer  time.  There  are  two  remedies,  either  of  which  would'  be  prac- 
ticable ;  either  to  readjust  the  hours,  feeding  a  little  earher  in  the  morning  or  a  little  later  in  the  evening  ;  or  to  adopt  the  alternate 
principle  here  too.  One  carter  and  his  boy  could  without  any  difficulty  do  on  Sunday  all  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done  which  on 
other  days,  when  the  horses  are  at  work,  would  require  two  carters  and  two  boys.  But  the  fact  is  that  since  the  habit  has  died  out 
of  farmers  taking  their  stable  boys  into  their  own  house  very  few  masters  seem  to  consider  themselves  charged  with  any  moral 
responsibilities  in  respect  of  the  lads  whom  they  employ.  I  have  often  heard  weU-meaning  parents,  of  the  feeble  character  that 
cannot  exert  its  own  legitimate  authority,  regret  the  change.  The  moral  consequences  that  result  from  this  desecration  of  the 
Sunday  are,  perhaps,  in  the  interests  of  society,  more  serious  than  the  spiritual ;  at  any  rate  they  are  these  consequences  that  have 
been  uppermost  in  my  mind  while  writing  these  remarks. 

§  At  the  same  time  large  farmers  in  Lord  Leicester's  neighbourhood  cultivate  their  land  without  women.  Mr  Lewis  of 
Heacham,  and  Mr. Wharton,  of  Eingstead,  the  former  occupying  1 ,000,  the  latter  700  acres,  cultivate  their  land  entirely  without  women 
Mr.  Freeman  of  Dersmgham,  on  1,200  acres  employs  as  few  as  he  possibly  can,  and  would  do  without  them  altogether  if  he  could 
procure  a  sufficiency  of  male  labour.  Mr.  Buckworth  of  Cockley  Cley,  farming  1,500  acres,  does  not  employ  a  single  woman  or 
gu:l  even  m  harvest,  domg  his  weedmg  and  tumip-smghng  by  the  help  of  a  Swaffliam  gang.  In  the  two  Essex  Unions  which  I 
visited,  women,  except  at  hay-making,  pea-picking  (and  then  not  by  the  farmer),  and  harvest,  are  scarcely  employed  upon  the  land 
at  all.    In  one  parochial  return  received— that  from  Feering,  in  the  Union  of  Witham— there  appears  to  be  an  exceptionally  large 
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almost  universal  opinion  that  only  by  a  tyrannical  use  of  its  power  could  the  legislature  step  in   and  A. 

prevent,  at  any  rate  adult  and  married  women,  from  gaining  their  livelihood  and  addinw  to  tlie  scanty 
resources  of  their  family  by  any  means  that  are  honest  and  in  themselves  innocent.  The^evii  is  to  some 
extent  being  mitigated  by  natural  and  spontaneous  influences.  Everywhere  I  heard  the  same  story, 
that  women  are  found  to  be  less  and  less  disposed  to  go  out  to  work  upon  the  land.  They  will  refuse 
unsuitable  work;  they  will  stay  at  home  on  wet  days.  Whether  from  the  easier  circumstances  in  which 
they  live,  or  from  their  having  become  intelligent  enough  to  take  a  more  accurate  measure  of  loss  and  gain,* 
there  seems  to  be  much  less  attraction  for  them  in  the  farmer's  8c?,  or  9d.  a  day  than  there  used  to  be. 

50.  In  the  case  of  young  girls  it  is  admitted  further,  that  farm  labour  indisposes  them  for  domestic  The  case  of 
service,  both  by  unfitting  them  for  it  and  also  by  generating  in  tliem  a  spirit  of  independence  and  a  young  girls. 
dislike  of  control.     But,  as  has  been   pointed  out  to  me  by  tiie  Rev.  Edgar  Montagu,  whatever  truth 

there  may  be  in  the  cry  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  servants,  it  is  probable  that  all  persons  who 
would  keep  servants  have  them,  such  as  they  are,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  our  social  system  has  the  capacity 
of  absorbing  more  ;  while  the  feeling  of  resentment  of  control  and  the  love  of  a  spurious  independence, 
which  are  said  to  be  produced  by  employment  on  the  land,  is  not  really  produced  by  anything  special 
in  the  form  of  that  employment,  but  simply  by  the  fact  that  those  who  earn  their  own  liveliiiood  will  be 
their  own  masters  and  mistresses ;  and  the  same  or  even  worse  results  are  stated  to  be  produced  by 
other  employments  undertaken  by  girls,  such  as  the  straw-plait  and. glove-making,  into  which  the  whole 
body  of  the  sex,  other  than  those  engaged  in  households,  would  be  driven  if  shut  out  from  work 
upon  the  land.f 

51.  The  evil  effects — moral,  however,  rather  than  physical — which  are  observed  to  ensue  from  the  Eestrictions 
employment    of  young  girls  in   agricultural   labour   are   admitted    universally,    and    almost  without  otffrs^*^     ^ 
modification,  and  that  not  more  distinctly  by  the  clergy  than  by  the  farmers  themselves.     The  remedies 

for  them  which  have  been  suggested  to  me  are,  however,  very  various.  Some  would  prohibit  female 
labour  altogether;  some  would  limit  the  restriction  to  unmarried  women  under  20;  others  would 
prohibit  up  to  the  age  of  18,  or  16,  or  13 ;  some  would  allow  work  up  to  13  and  prohibit  it  afterwards. 
Some  v/ould  limit  female  labour  to  special  kinds  of  work,  or  to  special  seasons:  would  allow  it  in 
haymaking,  harvest,  and  hop-picking,  and  in  the  more  temperate  months  of  the  year,  but  would 
prohibit  it  in  other  farm  operations  and  during  the  winter.  Some  tliink  the  evil  is  confined  to  cases 
where  females  work  together  in  gangs,  and  that  there  is  very  little  harm  in  their  employment  in  small 
groups,  still  less  when  they  work  in  their  mother's  company  or  under  their  mother's  eye.  Not  a  few 
consider  that  the  evil  is  lessening,  and  in  some  parishes  has  even  disappeared,  and  see  no  necessity  for 
legislative  restrictions  at  all. 

52.  Of  so  numerous  recommendations  it  is  not  easy  to  select  the  best  and  most  appropriate.     They  Eestriction 
are  all  based  substantially  upon  the  same  grounds,  and  the  only  question  is  which  seems  likely  to  reach  proposed  m 
the   end   in  view  most  simply  and  effectively.     Speaking  from  what  I  recollect  as  being  the  general 
current  of  opinion   in   my  parochial   meetings,  as  well   as  reading  what  I  do  read  in  the  answers  to  my 
returns,  I  should  say  that  in  Norfolk,  where,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table,J  the  employment  of  girls 

attains  considerably  larger  dimensions  than  in  any  other  of  the  three  counties  which  1  visited,  the 
opinion  in  favour  of  restriction  was  strongest,  and  the  age  to  which  most  persons  were  prepared  to 
recommend  that  the  restriction  should  extend  was  16.  Up  to  that  age  parents  are  compellable  by  law 
to  maintain  their  children  ;  and  by  that  age  it  was  hoped  that  most  girls,  if  debarred  from  work  upon 
the  land,  would  either  have  settled  themselves  in  domestic  service  or  be  engaged  in  some  other  more 
suitable  mode  of  earning  their  bread.  If  such  a  restriction  were  accompanied  with  a  dispensation  for 
girls  between  12  and  16  working  in  company  with  or  in  assistance  to  their  mothers,  in  the  six  summer 
months  (April — September),  the  hardships  which  Mr.  Read  and  otheis  apprehend  as  likely  to  ensue 
from  an  absolute  restriction  would  be  very  much  mitigated,  while  the  evil  of  promiscuous  employment 
would  be  altogether  removed. 

53.  From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  necessity  to  limit  the 
hours  of  work  in  the  case  of  women  and  girls,  as  I  have  thought  there  is  a  necessity  for  limiting  them  in 
the  case  of  boys;  nor,  as  it  is  extremely  unadvisable  to  impose  restrictions  which   cannot  be  enforced, 
however  unsuitable  some  kinds  of  farm  work  may  be  to  women,  would  it  be  wise  to  attempt  to  define  and  unadvisa- 
those  kinds    by   law,   or  to   lay  down  limitations  in  respect  of  them.§        One  may  venture  to  trust  ^^^' 
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number  of  females  employed.  It  is  prohably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  -which  I  see  also  mentioned  in  the  return,  that  seeds 
are  largely  grown  in  the  parish  for  the  London  and  other  dealers.  Land  cultivated  for  seeds  requires  about  four  times  the  ordinary 
amount  of  manual  labour  to  keep  it  clean. 

*  I  find  that  in  my  own  parish  in  Berkshire  the  women  have  a  sort  of  proverb  among  themselves  that,  where  there  is  a  family 
"  there's  only  fourpence  a  year. difference  between  what  she  gets  who  goes  out  to  work,  and  what  she  gets  who  stays  at  home  ;  and 
she  who  stays  at  home  wins  it."  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  "  Evidence  of  the  Labouring  Class  "  (Nos.  2,  5,  6,  28,  33,  35), 
that  this  sentiment  is  widely  diffused. 

•f  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in  this  connexion,  that  neither  is  domestic  service,  at  least  in  farm  houses,  which  used  to  be  the   Difficulties 
young  girl's  first  place,  what  it  was.     The  farmer's  wife  has  not  escaped  the  influences  which  have  so  powerfully  affected  every   g-jrls  find  in 
other  class  in  society.     She  will  not  now  take  the  raw  girl  from  the  father's  home,  whom  she  once  undertook  to  instruct,  by   getting  suitable 
example  as  well  as  by  precept,  in  all  good  housewifely  ways.     She,  like  the  clergyman's  wife  and  the  squire's  wife,  must  have  her    «  first  places." 
servants  "  know  how  to  do  things  "  before  they  come  to  her.     And  the  consequence  is  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  girl's 
only  chance  of  a  "  first  place  "  is  at  a  public  house  or  in  the  family  of  a  small  tradesman ;  the  first  the  worst  possible  school,  the 
second  a  place  where  she  is  made  servant  of  all  work,  and  taught  to  do  nothing  well.   No  truer  kindness  or  more  real  social  benefit 
can  be  conferred  than  is  conferred  by  a  person  who,  having  what  is  called  an  "  establishment,"  will  take  from  time  to  time  a  young 
girl  or  two,  place  them  under  the  charge  of  an  upper  servant,  and  so  have  them  properly  trained  to  their  duties.     The  clergy  arj 
largely  in  the  habit  of  doing  this. 

t  See  page  11. 

8  Many  women  tell  me  that  they  find  out-door  work  la  ourable  to  their  health.  "  Farm  labour  isn't  so  hard  as  the  wash-tub," 
said  a  Sussex  woman  to  Mr.  Gaisford,  of  Tangmere.  "  They'd  soon  let  you  know  their  minds,"  said  Lord  Leicester's  bailiff  to  me, 
"  if  vou  put  them  to  work  they're  not  inclined  to."  "  The  women  are  quite  able  to  protect  themselves  "  was  a  view  taken  at  one 
of  mv  public  meetings.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  coercion  is  exercised  by  the  farmer  upon  the  wife  through  her  husband  (who  is 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  place  if  his  master  cannot  have  his  wife's  services  too)  ;  and  sometimes  by  the  husband  directly :  but 
I  believe  these  are  rare  cases,  and  if  they  were  frequent,  I  do  not  know  that  they  could  be  prevented  by  legislation.  I  found  nothing 
akin  to  the  '  bondage '  system  of  the  North  ia  my  counties. 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF  CHILDREN,   YOUNG   PEBSONS,   AND  WOMEN 


The  educa- 
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The  efficient 
schools  are  not 
prodacing  their 
fail  fruit. 


somewhat  to  the  curative  influences  of  education  antisocial  progress.  Agriculture,  I  presume,  has  not 
declined  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  yet  not  a 
fifth  part  of  the  number  of  women  is  employed  upon  the  farms  in  these  counties  now  that  was  employed 
upon  them  25  years  ago.  Many  forms  of  labour — driving  carts,  for  instance — which  they  undertook 
without  reluctance  then,  nothing  probably  would  persuade  them  to  undertake  now.  The  more 
extensive  introduction  of  machinery  is  likely  to  supersede  much  female,  and  indeed  much, juvenile, 
labour;  and  though  to  our  impatient  eyes  the  march  of  social  improvements  always  seems  slower  than 
we  think  it  ought  to  be,  and  in  fact  we  can  only  estimate  its  rate  when  we  carry  our  memory  back  over 
a  considerable,  flight  of  time,  yet  it  may  be  retarded  rather  than  quickened  by  legislation,  if  public 
sentiment  rebels  against  that  legislation  as  needlessly  vexatious,  interfering,  uncalled  for,  or 
inopportune. 

54.  In  attempting  to  deal  with  the  all-important  subject  of  education  in  its  relation  to  agricultural 
populations,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  by  the  combined  fulfilment  of  three  conditions 
that  any  great  improvement  of  present  results  can  be  obtained.  We  must  provide  accessible  and 
efificient  schools;  we  must  enforce,  or  at  least  secure,  regular  attendance;  we  must  prevent  early 
withdrawals.  The  fulfilment  of  the  two  first  conditions  without  the  last,  or  of  the  two  last  without  the 
first,  would  place  us  a  very  little,  if  any,  way  in  advance  of  the  position  which  we  are  occupying  now. 
I  do  not  deny  or  wish  to  depreciate  the  inherent  attractiveness  of  an  efficient  school ;  I  bore  testimony 
to  it  in  my  Report  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  in  1859;*  I  am  ready  to  repeat  that 
testimony  now.  But  still,  owing  either  to  the  irregular  attendance  or  to  the  early  reriioval  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children,  even  the  efficient  schools  are  not  producing  more  than  half  of  their 
legitimate  fruit ;  and  efficient  schools— though  considerable  in  number  and  yearly,  I  hope,  increasing-^ 
are  still  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  If  I  were  to  attempt  a  rough  classification  of  the  schools 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  or  of  those  vyhich  have  been  described  to  me  by  their 
managers,  I  should  not  be  very  wide  of  the  mark  if  I  were  to  classify  one-third  of  them  as  efficient ; 
otae-third  as  useful,  but  capable  of  much  improvement;  the  remaining  third,  as  places  of  education, 
utterly  valueless.  There  is  a  paramount,  pressing,  immediate  necessity  for  improving  the  condition  of 
two-thirds  of  our  existing  jschools.t 
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*  See  "  Report  of  Commissioners,"  vol.  ii.  p.  11 6.  •  , , 

t  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  extract  here  a  passage  from  a  paper  on  education  vrhich  I  read  at  a  meeting  at  Sion  College,  on 
the  27th  of  last  February,  After  quoting  from  a  speech  on  the  same  subject  receiitly  made  by  Mr.  Bright,  at  Birmingham',  a 
speech  full  of  wise  and  moderate  counsels,  I  proceeded  to  say : — "  I  go  in  thoroughly  for  this  suggestion,  originally  made,  I  beheVe 
"  by  Mr.  Lowe,  and  here^opted  by  Mr.  Bright,  that  we  should  '  survey  our  existing  institutions.'-  One  of  the  leading  principles 
"  of  a  scheme  of  my  own,  which  I  ventured  to  develop  in  four  letters  to  the '  Times '  lastspring,"  {see  the  '  Times '  of  April  1 6,  17,  1,8, 
and  20,  1867),  "was  that  the  Inspector,  who  was  to  be  the  officer  of  the  Government  concerning  himself  only  with  the  secular 
"  teaching,  should  penetrate  into  every  parish  and  report  upon  every  school.  When  I  find  that  of  8219  parishes  in  England  with  a 
"  population  below  500,  containing  in  the  aggregate  1,865,401' souls,  only, 924,  or  not  more  than  1  in  9,  are  aided  by  annual 
"  grants,  or,  in  other  words,  subjected  to  effective  inspection  and,  encouraged  by  substantial  rewards  ;  or  when  again  I  am  told  that 
"  of  2,651  parishes  with  a  population  of  between  500  and  1,000,  only  1,038,  or  less  than  one  half,  give  to  the  nation  the  same 
"  guarantee  of  efficiency,  in  their  schools"  (see  Report  of  C.C.E.,  1866-7,  p.  109.)  "I  confess  that  I  do  not  contemplate  W-ith  any 
"  feelings  of  satisfaction  the  condition,  as  regards  their  being  placed  -within  reach  of  adequate  means  of  instruction,  of  the  ohildrep  in 
"  these  8,898  uninspected  parishes.  I  regard  inspection^effective  inspection,  inspection  which  can  secure  that  attention  shall  be  paid  to  its 
"  recommendations  or  remonstrances,  as  the  very  salt  of  elementary  education.  The  inadequate  way  in  which  it  is  supplied  to  schools 
"  in  rural  townships  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  "  (in  my  Report  to  the  Schools'  Inquiry  Commissioners  on  the  system  of  Com- 
mon schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada),  "  the  capital  defect  in  the  New  England  system  of  Public  Schools.  Where  those 
"  schools  la,nguish,  and  that  is  in  more  places  than  some  unqualified  admirers  of  American  institutions  are,  apt  to  allow,  it  is  mainly 
"  by  reason  of  there  being  no  competent,  independent  officer,  representing  higher  than  local  interests,  to  give  direction  to' the  eiiergies 
"  of  the  teacher,  and  the  spur  that  is  needed  to  the  activity  or  hberality  of  the  trustees.  Ajid  in  Old  England,  the  managers  who 
"  from  whatever  motive  shut  the  door  of  their  school  against  an  inspector,  the  sole  object  of  whose  visit  is  to  guarantee  and 
"  reward  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  are  about  as  wise  as  the  man  who  should  close  the  doors  and  windows  of  his  house  against  the 
"  dayhght  and  "the  sun.  ' 

"  I  am  even  inclined  to  go  further, — further,  probably,  than  I  shall  carry  some  of  my  hearers  with  me, — and  raise  the  quesflou 
"  whether,  with  a  view  to  pubUc  interest,  even  under  a  voluntary  system,  any  man  or  body  of  men,  availing  themselves  of  the  ad- 
"  vantages  of  their  position  even  with  the  highest  motives,  and  constituting  themselves  managers  of  a  school  which  undertakes'  to 
"  provide  education  for  the  class  who  are  admitted,  partly  by  reason  of  their  poverty  and  partly  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  to  be 
"  unable  to  provide  it  for  themselves,  can,  even  if  they  find  all  the  money,  legitimately  claim  the  astounding  right  to  catiy  on  this 
"  great  national  work  simply  at  their  own  '  sweet  wiU,'  to  repudiate  the  prerogative  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  work  thus  under- 
"  taken  is  properly  and  effectively  done,  and  it  may  be  even  to  sacrifice  the  highest  interests  of  a  generation  to  some  visionary 
"  crotchets,  unworthy  jealousies,  or  illiberal  theories  of  their  own.  I  claim  for  the  English  poor  the  right  to  have  provided  for  their 
"  children  lay  the  wealth  and  property  of  the  country,  which  their — in  too  many  cases  ill-paid — toil  has  done  so  miich  to  create  in 
"  part  at  least,  and  not  to  the  exclusion  of  their  own  parental  responsibilities,  the  opportunity  of  a  soimd,  elementary  education  '  T 
"  think  the  State  is  shrinking  from  a  paramount  duty  if  it  does  not  see  to  it,  and  that  without  loss  of  time,  that  this  opportunity 
"  shaR  exist  in  every  parish  in  the  land.  Let  the  country  be  surveyed,  either  on  Mr.  Lowe's  plan  or  on  my  plan,  with  the  least 
"  possible  delay.  Let  us  know — not  from  averages,  not  from  estimates,  not  from  sample  districts,  but  from  accurate  thoroush 
"  inquiry,  what  the  state  of  our  case  actually  is.  Where  schools  are  absent,  let  them  be  supplied  ;  where  they  are  scanty  let  them 
"  be  multiplied ;  where  they  are  inefficient,  let  the  cause  of  their  inefficiency  be  noted  and  removed.  I  know  that  it  is  the  fashion 
"  to  say  that  things  are  going  on  very  well,  and  only  want  to  be  let  alone.  I  say  most  emphatically  that  things  are  not  going'  on 
"  welL  Even  if  there  is  progress,  it  is  progress  at  a  terribly  slow  rate.  Remembering  that  the  school  life  of  these  chUdren  is 
limited  to  about  five  years,  I  do  not  think  that  the  slight  increase  in  the  centesimal  proportion  of  children  in  Church  schools  to 
the  population  of  the  country,  exhibited  in  the  lately  published  decennial  returns  of  the  Jifational  Society  can  ayail  much  to 


continuously  lessening^for  the  last  10  years.  In  agricultural  districte^t  has  become  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  labourer's  son  m  the  schools 


the  number  of  those  being  educated  tells  us  very  little  about  the  quantity  or  qitality  of  the  education  they  are  receiving  ^e 
current  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  is  not  very  encouraging  here.  It  appears ,  as  the  result  of  last  ve  ' 
individual  examinations,  that  out  of  a  percentage  of  65  scholars  upon  the  average  number  attending  the  schools  presented  *)r 
examination  under  aU  the  standards,  only  15  per  cent,  -were  presented  for  examination  above  Standard  III.  (Report  for  1866-7 
p.  25),  and  that  whereas  264,231  scholars  ought  to  have  been  so  presented  if  the  first  standard  had  been  mastered  in  the  seventh 
year,  and  there  had  been  regular  subsequent  progress,  only  161,773  wei-e  presented,  and  only  97,364  passed  without  failure  abovp 
Standard  III,  leaving  C3  per  cent.,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  as  the  '  number  of  children  who  pass  out  of  school  to  work  with  less  of 
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55.    The  influence  that  most  powerfully  depresses  the  condition  of,  the  inferior  schools  is  their  A. 

poverty — poverty  arising  not  so  much  from  virant  of  means  as  from  ill iberality  iii  the  use  of  means,  and  Poverty  of 
an  indisposition  to  apply  them  to  this  particular  object.     In  my  report  to  the  Education  Commissioners  schools. 
of  1861  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  call  public  attention  both  to  the  general  fact  of  such  indisposition  and 
also  to  some  flagrant  individual  instances,  and  I  published  a  table,  which  attracted  some  notice  and 
which  the  Commissioners  used  as  a  basis  for  some  emphatic  remarks  on  the  inadequate  support  that 
schools  too  often  receive  from  the  landowning  class,*  showiug  the  sources  of  the  income  arising  from 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  schools  in  168  rural  parishes.     I  could  easily  accumulate,  were  not  the 
task  invidious  and  unwelcome,  fresh  instances  of  the  same  kind ;  and  no  language  can  be  too  strong  to 
describe  t!ie  straits  to  which  schools  that  ought  to  be  flourishing  in  afiluence  are  frequently  reduced, 
and  the  efforts  that  have  to  be  made  by  zealous  managers,  struggling  against  their  circumstances,  to 
keep  them  afloat  at  all.     Indeed,  naturally  shrinking  as.  Ido  from  the  semblance  of  the  wish  to  magnify 
my  order;   much  as  I  regret  the  attitude  taken  up  by  many  of  the  clergy  in  relation   not  only  to  the 
Conscience  Clause,  but  to  the  whole  principle  and  method  of  administration  of  the  Committee  of 
Council;  little  as  I  can  sympathize  with  those  extravagant  claims  of  right,  supposed  to  be  inherent  in 
the  Church  as  distinguished  from-  the  State,  to  control  and  direct  in  such  a  country  as  England  the 
education  of  the  young;  plainly  as  I  can  see  and  deeply  as  I  lament  the  evils — the  feebleness  of  life, 
the  want  of  sustained  general   interest,  the  frequency  of  collapse — that  have   arisen  from  the   clergy's 
seeming  "  to  take    too   much   upon   them "  in  this    matter,   still,  it  may  be  a-sserted    now,    as    I 
ventured  to  assert  it  10  years  ago.f  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  but  for  the  zeal. and  activity  of 
the  clergy,  and  their  large  sacrifices  not  only  of  money  but  of  labour  and  of  time,  in  three-fourths  of 
the  rural  parishes  of  England  there  would  either  be  no  school  at  all  or  at  best  only  the  semblance  of  a 
school.     Speaking  broadlj',  there  is  no  other  class  of  men  in  the  kingdom  who  really  take  an  intelligent  The  clergy,  the 
and  earnest  interest  in  the  subject.     The  farmers,  possibly,  may  not  oppose;  the  landowners,  probably,  only  class  at 
may  feel  it  their  duty  to  subscribe;  but  the  sustaining  motive-power,  springing  from   the  desire  to  do  P'"esent really 
the  best  they  can  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of  the  children'  committed  to  their  charge,  cause  of  educa- 
without  the  presence  of  which  any  amount  of  money  spent  will  do  but  little  for  a  school,  comes  from  ti""- 
the  clergy.J 

56.  I  do  not  think  these  efforts  have  always  been  appreciated  at  their  true  worth.  In  the  petulant 
talk  tiiat  is  sometimes  heard  about  emancipating  schools  from  "  clerical  influence,"  as  from  some 
obstacle  to  the  extension  ofnational  education,  it  .seems  to  be  forgotten  that  to  that  influence,  and  that 
alone,  the  vast  majority  of  those  schools  owe  not  only  their  birth,  but  their  life  ;  and  in  these  days  of  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  churches,  I  cannot  but  look  forward  with  sad  foreboding,  in  the 
interests  of  national  prosperity  quite  as  truly  as  in  the  interests  of  religion,  to  the  time  when,  the 
position  of  the  clergy  being  changed,  their  influence,  and  in  many  rural  parishes,  possibly,  their  very 
existence,  will  be  swept  away.  I  fail  to  see  anywhere  even  the  yet  unassociated  elements  of  the  class 
that  will  replace  them.  We  do  not  live  in  Prussia  or  in  America,  where  public  spirit  is  high  and  the 
whole  community,  in  the.rniatter  of  education,  is  animated  by  but  one  mind.  In  England  public  spirit, 
except  under  the  influence  of  temporary  excitement,  is  low  ;  and  zeal  for  education  is  the  exception, 
indifference  the  tule. 

57.  It  cannot   be  denied,  however,  that  the  apparent  feebleness  of  the  voluntary  system,  and  the  Inadequacy  of 
inequalities  in  the  way  of  educational  provision  which,  if  it  does  not  generate,   it  seems  powerless  to  Lgtlm'the^'^ 
prevent,  furnish   the  most  cogent  argument  to  the  advocates  of  a  system  of  schools  supported  by  local  main  argument 
rates.     The  argument  in  favour  of  this  system  would,  indeed,  not  only  be  cogent,  but  irresistible,  were  mfavom-  of 

it  not   remembered   that   An)erican  experience  proves  that  schools  maintained  by  rates  have  their  own  seho^ols^by  a" 
special  difficulties,  and  still  aie  found  to  vary  infinitely  in  merit;   that  ratepayers,  retaining  the  control  rate. 
of  expenditure,  are  fond  of  cutting  it  down  to  the  very  lowest  point;  and  that  even  liberal  supplies  of 
money,  unaccompanied  by  intelligent  supervision,  are  a  very  inadequate  guarantee  for  the  efficiency  of 
a  school. § 


"  '  elementary  knowledge  than  Standard  IV.  denotes.'  No  wonder,  with  this  state  ofj  things  existing  even  in  our  best,  that  is,  in  the 
"  inspected  schools,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Repdrt, '  the  inquiry  is  everywhere  rising,  whether  time  should  simply  be  trusted 
'•  '  to,  or  progress  accelerated  "by  new  measures.'  (p.  20.).  That  our  rate  of  progress  needs  to .  be  accelerated  somehow  if  wo 
"  would  not  fall  into  the  rear  of  every  civilized  nation  on  the  globe,  cannot  I  think  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  will  remove  the 
"  jBJm  of  prejudice  and  look  at  things  clearly  as  they  are."  .  .         ** 

I  may  add,  as  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  the  most  competent  teachers,  repeated  to  me  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  this  Opinion  of 
inquiry,  that  a  child  who  leaves  school  with  a  smaller  stock  of  elementary  knowledge  than  is  denoted  by  the  ability  to  pass  an  teachers, 
examination  in  Standard  IV.,  is  not  likely,  unless  he  has  used  some  effective  contrivance  for  retaining  it,  to  be  found  in  possession  of 
much  of  that  stock  after  two  years'  working  life  in  the  fields.    In  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on  March  3,  there  was  a  Abortive 
discussion,  which,  however,  came  to  nothing,  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  interests  of  education  by  requiring  a  attempt  in 
certificate  of  a  certain  minimum  of  attainment  as  a  condition  of  a  child's  being  allowed  to  go  to  work.     It  was  gravely  suggested  in   Central  Cham- 
the  discussion,  that  passing  the  examination  in  Standard  I.  might  be  a  sufficient  fulfilment  of  the  condition  ;  that  is,  that  the  child  l>cr  of  Agri- 
should  be  able  to  read  monosyllables,  to  form  on  a  slate  manuscript  letters,  capital  and  small,  name  af  sight  and  write  down  if  culture  to  fix 
required  figures  up  to  20,  and  add  and  substract  figures  up  to  10.     The  meeting,  I  presume,  foresaw  the  ridicule  that  awaited  such  a  o°  ^  standard 
proposition,  and  it  was  wisely  abandoned.  of  attamment. 

*  See  their  Report,  vol.  i.  77  ;  vol.  u.  pp.  69-77.     Appendix,  pp.  132-7. 

t  In  my  report  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  "Report  of  the  Commissioners,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  72,  99. 
t  Of  course  I  am  speaking  generally.     I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  all  clergymen  are  fuU  of,  or  all  land- 
owners and  fai-mers  lacking  in,  educational  zeal.     But  I  am  certain  that  I  have  not  overstated  the  case  in  the  text,  though  I  do  not 
in  the  least  mean  to  state  it  as  a  case  which  has  no  exceptions.' 

S  Not  that  I  am  myself  hostile  -to  the  principle  of  a  rate,  provided  it  is  incorporated  into  our  present  system,  and  does  not  throw  The  principle 
the  control  of  the  school  into  the  bands  of  the  ratepayers.     In  the  shape  of  a  rate  in-aid,  levied  on  a  certain  defined  area  and  dis-  °^  a  rate, 
tributed  on  equal  terms  to  all  certified  schools  within  that  area,  not  displacing  the  present  mana^einent,  but  sitaply  stimulating  local  properly 
interest  and  compelling  relactaiit  owners  of  property  to  do  their  duty,  I  regard  it  as  a  principle  not  only  perfectly  sound,  but  guarded, 
decidedly  beneficial.     The  commissioners  have  allowed  me  to  print  in  the  Appendix  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  sound  and 
"  Times     alsout  ayear  ago  (April  20,  1867),-  in  which  I  sketched  the  outlines  of  such  a  kcheme,  Which  in  principle,  though  varying  salutary, 
considerably  in  defail,is  the  scheme  of  the  ctommissionersof  1861;     Mr.  Bruce,  in  introducing  his  Ediieation  Bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons  last  year  did  me  the.  honour  to  notice  and  to  criticize  my  scheme.     He  seemed  to  think  that  it  would  apply  sufficiently 
well  to  the  case  of  countiy  parishes,  though  he  considered  it  to  be  inapplicable  to  towns.     I  certainly  meant  the  scheme  to  apply  to 
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A. 

The  prtacipls 
of  a  rate  has, 
as  yet,  few 
supporters  in 
my  district. 

Grounds  of 
objection. 


The  principle, 
however, 
believed  to  be 
gaining 
ground. 


Compulsory 
education. 


A  compulsory 
law,  unless 
effective, 
would  be  de- 
moralizing. 


58.  I  cannot  say  that  I  found,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  many  warm  supporters  of  the  principle 
of  an  education-rate.  I  found  a  few,  and  those  sometimes  where  I  little  expected  to  find  them  ;  but 
the  great  body  of  opinion,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  landowners,  or  the  clergy,  or  the  farmers,  is 
decidedly  arrayed  against  it.  The  clergy  oppose  it  generally  on  the  ground  that,  in  their  judgment 
the  necessary  correlative  of  a  rate  is  secular  education ;  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  are  for  the 
most  part  hostile  to  it,  not  so  much  because  it  would  involve  secular  education  (though  they  are  not 
friendly  to  that),  as  because  they  apprehend  that  it  would  fall  entirely  upon  one  class  of  property  which 
they  affirm  to  be  already  unfairly  burdened.  ]  do  not  know  that  this  need  necessarily  be  the  case.  In 
America,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  they  manage  to  tax  both  i-eal  and  personal  property 
for  local  purposes;  it.  is  true,  not  without  difficulty,  nor  without  opening  the  door  to  many  evasions. 
Without  going  to  the  length  to  which  sometimes  gentlemen  went  at  my  different  meetings,  maintaining 
that  the  whole  public  support  of  schools  should  come  from  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament, 
which  represent,  it  was  argued,  the  equal  incidence  of  taxation  upon  all  kinds  of  property,  I  certainly 
think  that  the  observance  of  a  certain  proportion  between  the  contribution  of  the  State  and  the  con- 
tribution of  the  locality,  the  former  being  the  produce  of  taxation,  while  the  latter  is  raised  by  rate, 
would  remove  the  ground  of  the  apprehension  entertained,  and  distribute  the  burden,  in  its  fair  pro- 
portions, upon  an  equitable  principle.  Though  the  wealthy  fundholder  or  proprietor  of  railway  shares, 
residing  in  a  district,  has  his  duties  towards,  and  ought  to  feel  an  interest  in,  the  material  and  social 
condition  of  the  population  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  who  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  minister  to 
his  convenience,  his  relation  to  them  is  different  from  that  of  those  who,  whether  as  owners  or  occupiers, 
have,  so  to  speak,  called  that  population  into  existence  and  settled  them  on  the  land.  He  has  merely  to 
discharge  the  general  duties  of  a  wealthy  citizen  ;  they  have  to  fulfil  the  special  responsibilities  of 
wealth  towards  those  by  whom  it  has  been  created.* 

59.  But  as  all  principles  that  are  really  sound  will  not  only  bear  discussion,  but  are  the  better  for 
being  discussed,  so,  I  believe,  the  principle  of  an  education-rate,  apart  from  any  particular  form  in 
which  it  may  be  embodied — some  of  the  forms  proposed  being  objectionable  enough — is  slowly 
making  its  way  into  the  minds  of  thinking  men  as  the  only  mode  of  remedying  the  anomalies  of  volun- 
tarj'ism,  and  securing,  I  won't  say,  necessarily  for  every  parish — but  for  every  district,  an  efficient 
school. 

60.  The  principle  of  compulsory  education,  by  which  I  mean  some  adequate  legal  provision  to 
secure  the  regular  attendance  of  children  at  school,  has  (as  will  be  perceived  from  a  perusal  of  my 
notes  of  meetings)  many  more  friends  and  supporters  in  the  districts  which  1  visited  than  the  principle 
of  an  education-rate.  The  mere  prohibition  of  children  from  labour  up  to  a  certain  age  would,  it  was 
thought  by  many  gentlemen,  do  nothing  for  education,  unless  it  were  accompanied  with  a  requirement 
that  such  children  should  attend  school,  f  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  in  speeches  which  he  made  both  in 
the  Gloucester  and  the  London  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  in  which  he  seemed  to  carry  the  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  those  present  with  him,  even  thought  that  such  a  prohibition  would  be  positively  injurious ; 
would  make  things  worse  than  they  are  now,  would  fill  our  lanes  and  village-streets  with  a  troop  of 
noisy  and  mischievous  idlers.  The  apprehension  rests  upon  a  strong  and  deep-seated  conviction  of  the 
apathy  and  carelessness  of  parents.  In  the  parish  of  Puiham  Magdalene,  in  Norfolk,  where  there  is  an 
efficient,  accessible  school,  the  rector  told  me  that  there  must  be  at  this  moment  from  40  to  50  children 
of  the  proper  age,  who  are  neither  at  school  nor  at  work.  Similar  cases  could  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent.  At  the  same  time, — so  many  are  the  anomalies  of  the  present  system, — there  is  fully  an  equal 
number  of  parishes  in  which  the  parents  are  found  most  anxious  to  get  the  best  education  for  their 
children  that  is  within  reach,  and  where  the  existing  freedom  produces  quite  as  happy  and  quite 
as  abundant  results  as  any  mode  of  compulsion  could  hope  to  do.  Sometimes,  the  efforts  of  the 
clergyman  alone  have  succeeded  in  dissipating  the  apathy,  which,  for  want  of  some  energetic  move- 
ment, has  hung  over  a  parish  like  a  cloud ;  but  results,  liigher  both  in  kind  and  in  degree,  have 
been  produced  where  the  awakened  public  spirit  has  been  genera),  and  it  has  been  felt  that  the 
degradation  of  any  one  class  is  a  reproach  and  a  peril  to  all. 

61.  If  a  system  of  compulsion,  which  is  to  bring  all  children  below  a  certain  age  to  school,  is  to  be 
devised,  it  should  be  one  that  will  be  at  once  general  and  effective.  The  spectacle  that  is  to  be  seen  in 
Massachusetts  of  a  law,  couched  in  stringent  terms,  existing  in  the  statute-book,  which  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  attempting  to  put  in  practice,  is  not  edifying.  Not  only  is  it  not  edifying,  but  it  isdemoralizr 
ing.  "In  Prussia,"  says  Mr.  Pattison,  "it  is  a  general  feature  of  the  administration  that  nothing  is  law 
"  which  is  not  actually  in  force,"  and  consequently  the  law  requiring  attendance  at  school  "is  well  and 
"  uniformly  carried  into  effect."!  ^^^  there  seems  to  be  no  third  or  middle  course  between  the  iron 
coercion  of  a  Prussian  system  and  a  free  reliance  on  the  softer  influences  of  moral  suasion  and  a  more 
enlightened  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  education,  which,  if  an  adequate  public  interest  could  once 
be  generated,  would  carry  us,  I  fully  believe,  fairly  over  the  difficulties  that  at  present  obstruct  our 
progress.     And  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  introducing  the  Prussian  system  here  would  arise  from 


schools  in  either  situation  ;  but  I  should  be  quite  content  with  the  admission  that  it  might  work  with  good  results  in  the  ease  of 
rural  schools.  Perhaps  a  fatal  error  in  our  past  educational  policy  has  been  that  it  has  been  too  Procrustean,  and  has  endeavoured 
to  make  all  schools  mould  themselves  after  one  type,  and  earn  help  on  the  same  terms. 

*  When  I  used  this  argument  in  the  London  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  it  was  vigorouslv 
rebutted,  and  I  was  told  that  capital,  not  labour,  had  created  the  wealth  that  arises  from  the  laud.  I  did  not  mean  to  ignore  the 
claims  of  capital  as  a  wealth-creator,  because  I  pressed  the  claims  of  labour.  The  gentlemen  who  so  loudly  demurred  to  mv  view 
would  probably  have  found  something  to  say  agamst  the  manufacturer  who  might  have  gathered  into  one  spot  500  or  1  000  Bairs  of 
hands  for  the  purposes  of  some  productive  mdustry  without  making  any  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children  •  vet  that  would 
simply  be  a  parallel  case.  '  ^ 

t  See  the  paper  handed  in  to  me  after  my  meeting  at  Newent,  and  printed  at  the  end  of  Notes,  No.  95.  The  Earl  of  Leicester 
also  doubts  if  the  boys  who  have  left  his  gang  will  attend  school  unless  compelled.    The  feeUng  is  very  widely  spread  indeed 

X  Report  of  Education  Commission  (1861),  vol.  iv.,  p.  197.  He  adds  :  "Some  of  the  more  stringent  provisions  of  thefactorv  law 
"  are  said  to  have  been  evaded  at  one  time  ;  but  this  was  soon  corrected,  and  it  is  now  enforced  to  the  letter." 
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our  inveterate,  and  not  unreasonable,  aversion  from  any  rigorous  or  inquisitorial  system  of  police.*  A. 

Nor,  as  Archdeacon  Hankinsonf  pointed  out  with   much  force  to  the  meeting  at  North  Creake,  could  Compulsory 

a  system  of  compulsion  with  any  equity  be  applied  till  we  have  established  throughout  the  country  a  attendance 

complete  system  of  efficient  schools.     To  compel  a  child  to  spend  five  or  six  years  of  his  life  at  a  school  efficS""'^^ 

where  he*could  learn  nothing  really  profitable  would  be  an  unredeemed  hardship.  schools. 

62.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  falls  within  my  province  to  discuss  this  matter  further.     It  was,  however,  Opinions  upon 
a  subject  that  was  continually  being  brought  under  my  notice  during   my  inquiry,  and  the  Commis-  the  subject 
sioners,  I  tliink,  ought  to  know  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  persons  tliroughout  the  country,  I^'j^'T"'^ 
the  proportion  being  larger  among  the  laity  than  among  the  clergy,  who  entertain  the  opinion  that  tiie 

proper  corollary  of  a  prohibition  from  labour,  should  such  be  enforced  by  law,  is  a  compulsory  re- 
quirement of  attendance  at  school.  Not  a  few  gentlemen,  it  is  true,  argued  backwards  from  the  latter 
to  the  former";  and  objecting  to  compulsion  in  the  matter  of  school  attendance,  objected  to  prohibition 
in  the  matter  of  labour.  Tliey  admitted  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  at  present,  but  they  believed 
that  they  saw  evidences  of  improvement,  brought  about  by  the  natural  operation  of  moral  and  econo- 
mical causes.  They  mistrusted  the  effects  of  restrictive  legislation,  as  likely  to  create  more  evils  than  it 
would  remove.  They  wished  "  patience  to  have  her  perfect  work  ;  "  and  in  the  fact  of  the  progress 
accomplished  in  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  they  saw  grounds  for  hoping  that,  by  building  steadily  on 
foundations  already  settled,  the  next  five-and-twenty  years  would  witness  progress  greater  still.  Tliey 
dreaded  the  introduction  of  elements  of  disturbance^ 

63.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  defective  state  of  education  in  agricultural  districts  is  attributable,  Circumstances 
in  various  proportions  and  in  different  localities,  to  all  the  causes  specified  in  the  instructions  issued  by  affecting 

the  Commissioners  to  their  Assistant- Commissioners.  The  want  of  schools  readilj'  accessible  to  the  ^^°°  ^ 
children  ;  the  inefficiency  of  the  instruction  in  many  of  the  schools  which  exist ;  the  poverty  of  the 
parents,  and  their  consequent  indisposition  to  forego  the  weekly  sum  that  may  be  added  to  the  family 
earnings  by  the  child's  labour ;  the  low  moi'al  tone  which  leads  parents  to  be  indifferent  to  the  education 
of  their  children ;  and  the  pressure  put  upon  the  parents  by  the  employers  to  induce  them  to  allow  their 
children  to  go  to  work  at  too  early  an  age,  are  all  of  them  influences  unfavourable  to  the  attainment  of 
any  high  standard  of  mental  cultivation  by  the  agricultural  poor.§ 

*  It  may  save  the  reader  trouble  if  I  extract  from  Mr.  Pattison's  report  a  description  of  what  the  Prussian  system  actually  is  : — 
"  It  is  not  enough  to  bring  the  children  to  school  or  to  enter  their  names  in  the  school  register  unless  their  regular  attendance  is  The  Prussian 
"  also  secured.  This  point  is  accordingly  guarded  in  the  German  system  with  as  much  vigilance  as  the  former.  To  take  a  single  system  of  com- 
"  province  of  Prussia,  Silesia,  ex.  gr.,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pastor  and  the  schoolmaster  to  use  their  moral  influence  with  the  parents  pulsion. 
"  to  make  the  children  come  punctually  and  regularly  ;  but  this  moral  persuasion  can  be  enforced,  if  need  be,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
"  police.  The  police  office  of  the  place  makes  out  the  list  of  the  children  as  they  arrive  at  the  school  age.  This  list  is  put  into  the 
"  hands  of  the  school  board,  -which  from  that  moment  becomes  responsible  for  the  attendance  of  all  whose  names  are  inscribed  in 
"  the  register.  The  master  keeps  the  book  of  absences,  marking  them  as  '  excused '  or  '  inexcused  ;'  and  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
"  the  school  board  in  its  periodical  meetings  to  watch  this  book.  If  the  offence  be  repeated  they  send  in  the  offender's  name  to  the 
"  police  office,  and  he  is  mulcted  in  a  small  fine  for  each  day  of  the  child's  absence.  In  case  of  non-payment  he  is  sent  to  gaol  for 
"  a  period  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  the  fine.  In  some  towns  a  messenger  is  attached  to  the  school,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
"  first  hour  the  master  marks  off  the  absent  names,  and  despatches  the  messenger  round  to  the  houses  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
"  absence  which  is  duly  entered  in  the  book.  In  Berlin  the  control  of  attendance  is  undertaken  by  the  school  delegacy,  which 
"  employs  as  its  organ  for  this  purpose  bodies  called  by  the  name  of  schulcommission.  Former  aiTangements  for  securing  attendance 
"  having  been  found  insufficient  this  new  system  was  organized  in  1845.  Berlin  was  divided  for  this  purpose  into  35  districts,  or 
"  rather  the  division  already  existing  for  the  purpose  of  the  poor's  commission  was  adopted.  In  each  of  these  districts  a  schul- 
"  commission  was  appointed.  This  body  consists  of  a  chairman,  vice-chairman,  and  a  number  of  members,  varying  with  the 
"  population  of  their  district  from  6  to  10.  The  members  are  elected  for  three  years  by  the  Common  Council,  and  confirmed  by 
"  the  magistrat.  It  is  usual  to  ask  the  lay  members  of  the  school  boards  to  serve  as  members  of  the  school  commission  of  the 
"  district  in  which  their  school  is  situated.  As  the  office  is  an  unpaid  one,  and  the  duty  thanldess,  the  city  has  great  difficulty  in 
"  getting  anyone  to  serve.  The  commission  meets  once  a  month  on  a  fixed  day,  three  members  forming  a  quorum.  Its  proceedings 
"  are  minuted  and  the  minutes  may  be  called  for  by  the  school  delegacy.  It  has  but  one  business,  that  of  controlling  the  school 
"  lists  and  school  attendance.  For  this  purpose  it  employs  as  its  organ  the  royal  police,  in  the  same  way  as  the  school  board 
"  in  a  country  town  employs  the  town  police.  The  police  commissary  of  the  district  sends  in  to  the  commission  the  list  of  the 
"  schulvflichtig  children  "  (those,  i.e.,  within  the  ages  that  limit  the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance,  which  in  Prussia 
begins  at  the  completion  of  the  child's  fifth  year,  and  extends  over  the  eight,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  nine,  following 
years').  "  The  members  of  the  commission  are  expected  individually  to  visit  the  parents,  to  urge  upon  them  the  moral  obligation  of 
"  seeing  that  their  children  attend  regularly.  Only  when  this  private  admonition  is  ineffectual  an  official  admonition  is  given  to 
*'  the  parent  or  guardian.  If  within  a  month  from  this  monition  a  second  '  inexcused '  absence  occurs,  a  written  notice  issues  from 
"  the  commission,  reminding  the  defaulting  party  that  he  makes  himself  liable  to  a  penalty.  This  notice  is  registered.  If  a  third 
"  '  inexcused '  absence  occurs  within  a  month,  the  commission  sends  notice  to  the  school  delegacy,  adding  from  the  record  a  copy 
«  of  the  previous  notice.  This  notice  is  halided  to  another  committee  of  the  school  delegacy,  which  is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
"  ment  of  the  fine.  This  committee  inquires  into  the  case,  assesses  the  fine,  and  orders  payment  within  eight  days.  It  is  open  to 
"  the  condemned  party  to  appeal  dxiring  these  eight  days  to  the  magistral.  The  sentence  of  the  magistrat  is  final.  The  fine  may  be 
«  levied  by  execution.    If  there  are  no  effects  the  offender  is  punished'by  imprisonment." — Report,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  193-4. 

It  is  plain  that  this  system,  for  its  successful  working,  requires  an  amount  both  of  public  spirit  and  of  submissiveness  to  the  power   Conditions 
represented  by  the  policeman  which,  in  England,  is  absolutely  unlmowu.     I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentlemen  who  not  unfrequently   required  for  its 
at  mv  meetings  seemed  disposed  to  favour  a  system  of  compulsory  education  had  ever  pictured  to  themselves  any  organization  such   successful 
as  tins  for  carrying  it  out.     Yet  without  such  an  effective  organization  a  mere  law  of  compulsory  attendance  would  be  practically   working, 
inoperative.    I  have  my  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Workshops'  Regulation  Act  on  this  account.     It  is  the  "  duty  of  the  local 
"  authority  "  to  carry  out  its  provisions  ;  but  among  those  provisions  there  is  none  to  compel  the  local  authority  to  discharge  the 
dutv     Even  in  Prussia,  with  this  vigorous  law,  difficulties,  says  Mr.  Pattison,  are  found  in  making  the  attendance  "  uniform  and 
«  punctual ;"  and  he  traces  these  difficulties  to  two  chief  sources  :  (1),  the  poverty  of  the  parents  ;  (2),  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  school. — Report  iv.,  p.  198. 

+  This  excellent  clergyman,  who  assisted  me  most  cordially  in  my  inquiry  in  West  Norfolk,  has  since  entered  mto  his  rest, 
can-vine  with  him  the  respect  of  aU  who  knew  him.  .     .  ,        ,  .         . 

t  The  Rev.  R.  C.  Burton,  rector  of  Taverham,  Norfolk,  a  zealous  and  active  educationist,  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  ot 
these  opinions"  which  are  very  widely  entertained.     See  his  letter  quoted  in  "  Notes  on  Schools,"  No.  7. 

8  Under  the  head  of  inaccessibility  of  the  school  must  be  included  the  state  of  the  roads  and  field  paths  in  the  winter  months,  as   Influence  of 
well  as  distance  from  the  children's  homes.     Under  the  head  of  parents'  poverty  must  be  comprised  inabihty  to  providetheir  children   bad  roads 
with  decent  shoes  and  clothing,  a  very  common  thing;  not  inability  to  pay  the  school  fee,  a  very  rare  thing.     The  poverty  too,   and  of  want  of 
thouffh  verv  real  is  in  most  cases  the  result  of  improvidence,  mismanagement,  or  drunkenness.     No  doubt,  in  some  cases,  employers   shoes, 
niit  pressure  upon  parents.     I  could  mention  if  it  were  necessary  some  strong  cases,  but  much  more  frequently  they  are  the  parents 
who  nut  the  pressitte  upon  the  employers.     Indeed  several  employers.  Lord  Leicester  among  them,  told  me  that  they  would  be 
Aankful  for  a  legal  prohibition  from  employing  children  under  a  certain  age,  which  would  enable  them  to  give  a  decisive  answer  to 
such  importunity.    As  things  are  a  refusal  would  be  considered  a  piece  of  harshness. 
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Amount  of 
school  accom- 
modation pro- 
bably sufficient, 
if  better  distri- 
buted.   : 


more  senous 
than  the  dis- 
tance of  the 
school. 


Apathy  of 
parents. 


64.  I  do  not  believe,  if  it  were  properh'  distributed,  that  there  is  any  deficiency  of  school  area  in 
relation  to  the  wants  of  the  population.  At  the  date  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  there  was 
a  considerable  surplus;*  and  though  certainly  the  population  has  considerably  increased  in  the  last  ten 
years,  the  Work  of  school  building  also  has  not  stood  still,  though  no  doubt  it  has  been  partially  dis- 
couraged both  by  the  reduced  scale  on  which  the  Committee  of  Council  have  made  their  building  gran  Is 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Revised  Code,  and  also  by  the  apprehensions  produced  by  the  Conscience 
Clause  in  many  cases  attached  to  the  reception  of  such  grants.  But  a  much  more  important  question 
than  the  extent  of  schoolroom  area  is  the  mode  of  its  distribution;  and  this  is  a  question  surrounded  by 
numerous  and  serious  difficulties.  Sometimes  the  population  itself  is  so  dispersed  or  so  aggregated  that 
it  is  impossible  to  place  the  school  in  a  situation  conveniently  accessible  to  all.  Sometimes,  from  the 
reluctance  of  the  owner,  or  from  certain  circumstances  belonging  to  the  property,  the  best  site  cannot  be 
obtained.  Sometimes  the  school  has  been  plnrod  near  the  church  or  the  parsonage  (proximity  to  the 
latter  being  a  very  important  element  in  its  well-doing),  but  not  near  the  village  in  which  the  people 
live.  Sometimes,  it  is  an  old  building,  once  conveniently  situa,ted,  but  from  which,  owing  to  sonic 
thange  in  the  industrial  circumstances  of  the  locality,  the  population  have  gradually  drifted  away.  Some- 
times a  physical  barrier,  a  river,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  interposes  between  the  school  and  a  hamlet  that  might 

Other  obstacles  Otherwise  be  benefited  by  it.f  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  the  distance  of  the  school  from  tlie 
homes  of  the  children  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  adequate  education 
of  the  people.  Children  who  would  catch  at  any  excuse  for  absenting  themselves  from  a  school  where 
they  are  either  not  kindly  treated  or  feel  that  they  do  not  get  on,  think  nothing  of  a  walk  of  two  or  even 
three  miles  to  reach  a  teacher  who  has  the  art  of  attracting  them ;  and  not  only  will  they  make  nothing 
of  the  distance,  but  they  will  probably  be  found  to  be  among  the  most  regular  and  punctual  pupils,  on 
the  same  principle  on  which,  as  the  farmers  often  told  me,  the  labourers  who  live  farthest  from  their 
work  generally  keep  the  best  time.  I  do  not  know  how  we  shall  ascertain  with  any  accuracy  the  actual 
distribution  of  our  schools  till  we  have,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Lowe,  an  educational  survey.  An  Ord- 
nance map,  on  a  sufficiently  lai'ge  scale,  with  the  situation  of  all  existing  schools  distinctly  shown,  and 
some  easily  arranged  conventional  symbol  to  indicate  the  character  of  each,  would  throw  much  valuable 
light  on  a  subject  where,  I  think,  everybody  must  feel  himself  to  be  a  good  deal  in  the  dark. 

65.  The  apathy  and  low  moral  tone  of  the  parents,  exhibiting  itself  in  indifference  as  to  whether 
their  children  attend  school  or  not  and  in  their  retention  at  home  on  every  trifling  pretext,  are  much 
more  serious  difficulties.  Yet  even  these  are  found  to  exist  chiefly  where  the  school  is,  or  for  a  lon'f 
time  has  been,  notoriously  ineflScient,  or  where  no  very  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  clergy- 
man and  school  Managers  to  awaken  a  higher  sense  of  duty.  There  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  in 
this  respect  frequently  observable  between  two  immediately  contiguous  parishes;  in  the  one  everything 
betokens  activity,  interest,  co-operation,  progress  ;  in  the  other  you  see  as  plainly  the  symptoms  of  torpor, 
disunion,  disprganization,  and  decay.  I  believe  myself  that  where  this  apathy  exists  it  is  because  the 
people  want  stirring.  An  active,  zealous  clergyman  coming  into  one  of  these  stagnant  parishes  has  been 
known  in  a  few  months  to  work  wonders.  It  is  part  of  my  creed  that  personal  influence  is  the  great 
instrument  of  social  regeneration;  and  the  barrenest  soil  may  be  made  to  yield  a  crop,  if  it  is  properly 
manured  and  farmed.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  apathy  is  the  result  of  neglect.  The  advantages  of 
education  have  never  been  fairly  presented  to  the  parents,  either  from  some  defect  in  the  school  or  from 
some  supineness  elsewhere,  and  therefore  they  do  not  appreciate  it.  My  own  experience,  ranging  over 
upwards  of  20  years,  as  a  school  manager,  is  that  apathy  in  the  matter  of  education  may  be  got  rid  of,  if 
you  will  take  the  pains.  At  present,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be,  in  many  parishes,  a  very 
deep-seated  cause  of  difficulty  and  discouragement.  It  is  from  such  parishes  that  the  cry  for  compul- 
.sory  education  comes  the  loudest.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could  name  parishes  by  the  score  in  which 
under  our  present  system,  the  Prussian  standard,  at  least  in  respect  of  attendance,  if  not  of  age,f  is 
without  any  difficulty  attained. 

66.  But  the  most  formidable  difficulty  of  all,  seeming  to  defy  any  attempt  to  deal  with  it  either  by 
moral  or  legislative  action,  is,  not  the  apathy  of  parents,  but  their  poverty, — "duris  urgens  in  rebus 
"  egestas,"  As  I  stated  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  "  the  agricultural  labourer's  wao-es  are 
•'  never  up  to  the  mark  that  can  allow  of  his  sacrificing  the  earnings  of  his  child  to  higher  considera- 
"  tions;"  and  in  this  nineteenth  century  we  cannot,  I  suppose,  attempt  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

67.  It  is  a  problem  that  has  a  good  deal  vexed  my  mind,  how  it  is  that  the  economical  law  of  supply 
and  dernand,  which  is  what  generally  determines  the  price  of  labour,  penetrates  with  such  feeble  power 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  at  the  Gloucester  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, thought  he  could  account  for  it  by  the  extent  to  which  the  English  peasant  is  still  as  it  were 
adscriptus  gkha,  by  the  influences  of  habit,  association  and  want  of  enterprise.  And  no  doubt  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  for  its  perfect  action,  pre-supposes  free  movement  in  the  particles  that  compose 
the  riiass.  The  men  must  carry  their  labour  to  the  best  market,  if  they  are  to  get  the  best  price  for  it. 
Anyhow,  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  same  class  of  labour  in  different  parts  of  England  is 
very  remarkable,  ranging  (as  I  am  informed)  from  as  high  a  rate  as  18s.  a  week  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties, to  as  low  a  rate  as  9s.  or  lO*.  in  the  western  and  southern. 

68.  I  made  it  my  especial  care  to  ascertain  as  exactly  as  I  could  the  earnings,  both  weekly  and 
yearly,  both  at  day  and  piece  work,  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which 


Their  poverty. 


Rate  of  wages 
of  the  agri- 
cultural 
labourer  very 
variable. 


What  I  found 
it  to  be. 


Amount  of  *  In  the  ten  sample  districts  selected  by  the  Commissioners  there  was  an  excfess  of  46  •  7  per  cent  of  accommodation  at  eieht 

accommodation  square  feet  per  scholar,  so  that  for  each  100  scholars  in  attendance  there  was  accommodation  for  146  ■  7. ^Report  i.  650. 

in  1858-9.  t  ^  "^"^^  '^^^  mentioned  to  me  in  which  some  children  were  prevented  attending  school  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  take 

the  shortest  route  across  a  gentleman's  park,  the  distance  by  the  road  being  upwards  of  two  miles. 
X  I  mean  that  the  number  of  children  attending  school  is  ftiUy  one  in«4  of  the  population,  though  they  may  not  reach  thp 

Prussian  maximum  age  of  14. 
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formed  my  territory  in  this  inquiry.    I  am  perfectly  aware,  tliat  owing  to  the  different  habits  and  modes  A. 

of  payment  that  prevail  in  different  localities,*  it  is  a  somewhat  complicated  problem,  and  that  mapy 
other  elements  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  besides  the  current  rate  per  week  and  the  number  of 
weeks  in. the  year.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  my  minutes  of  meetings  will  see  the 
answers  that  I  obtained  to  the  questions  I  put  upon  this  subject  in  each  of  my  four  counties. 

69.  In  Norfolk,  where  the  weekly  wage  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  12a,  it  was   estimated    that  In  Norfolk, 
the   total   annual  earnings  of  an   ablp-bpdied  labourer,  including  his  piece-work,  would  rano'e  from 
87/.to40Z.t  ° 

70.  In  Essex,  the  weekly  wage  being  1 1*.,  a  man's  total  earnings  for  the  same  period  were  calcu-  Essex, 
lated  at  35Z.  or  36iJ 

71.  In  Sussex,  the  weekly  wage  being  13s.  and   13s.  6d.,  a  man  was  believed  to  earn  from   40/.  Sussex, 
to  45L  in  the  year,  including  what  he  gets  from  "flawing"  timber  in  the  spring. § 

72.  In  Gloucestershire,  on   the  Cotswolds,  the  weekly  wage  being  10s.,   a  man  in  constant  employ  and  Gloucester, 
was  supposed  to  earn,  with  his  piece-work,  from  30/.  to  321.  a  year ;  ||  in  the  union  of  Newent,  the 
labouring  men  themselves  estimated  their  earnings,  if  in  constant  employ,  at  an  average  of  lis.  a  week, 

exclusive  of  drink  ;%  in  the  Vale  of  Berkeley,  the  weekly  wage  being  Is.  or  2s.  a  week  higher,  the  yeaffs 
earnings  would  be  increased  proportionately. 

73.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  estimates  contemplate  only  the  case  of  the  first  class 
labourer,  who  can  "  turn  his  hand  to  any  kind  of  farm  work,"  and  suppose  constant  employment 
throughout  the  year.  At  the  Cromhall  meeting,  in  Gloucestershire,  at  which  Lord  Ducie  presided,  it 
was  stated  that,  allowing  for  lost  time,  the  maximum  earnings  of  an  able-bodied  labourer  in  the.  year 
would  barely  exceed  the  average  of  the  current  weekly  rate.** 

74.  These  estimates  may  be  tested  in  another  way.  They  may  be  compared  with,  the  earnings  of  the  These  esti- 
carter  or  the  shepherd,  the  two  most  important  servants  upon  a  farm,  who  certainly  v.-ould  not  be  mates  tested, 
satisfied  if  their  yearly  earnings  fell  below  the  level  of  the  ordinary  day  labourer.     The  carter  is  a 

servant  hired  for  the  year,  who  gets  no  piece-work  nor  harvest.  His  ordinary  wage  is  Is.  or  2s.  a  w-eek 
beyond  the  current  rate  of  the  district ;  his  cottage  rent  free,  to  be  estimated  at  Is.  6rf.  a  week  more; 
probably  a  patch  of  potato  ground  ploughed  and  planted  for  him  ;  and  a  gratuity  of  one  or  two  pounds 
at  harvest.  At  one  of  my. meetings  it  was  stated  that  the  earnings  of  the  carter  might  be  regarded  as 
"  equal  to  the  maximum  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer"  in  constant  employ,  ff 

75.  I  come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  annual  earnings  of  a  farm  labourer,  who  loses  no  General  con- 
time  and  gets  his  fair  allowance  of  piece-work,  would  give  an  average  throughout  the  year  of  about  2s.  '"^^"'°' 
per  week  in  excess  of  the  current  weekly  wage.  Thus  where  the  weekly  wage  is  13s.,  the  annual  earnings 

would  amount  to  39/. ;  where  the  wage  is  12s.,  to  36/.  8s. ;  with  a  wage  of  lis.,  to  33/.  16s.;  and  at  10s., 
to  31/.  4s. ;  and  these  estimates  do  not  differ  widely  from  those  arrived  at  by  other  modes. 

76.  I  have  said  that  these  estimates  only  profess  to.regard  the  case  of  the  best  labourers,  and  even  then  Many  men  do 
suppose  them  to  lose  no  time.     The  classification  of  farm  labourers  is  adjnitted)  at  present,  to  be  very  not  cam  so 
imperfectjjf  and  farmers  regret  that  the,  only  mode  of  discriminating  and  rewarding  superior  skill  or       "^  °°  **"" 
industry  in  a  labourer  is  by  the  expedient  of  piece-work  or  by  private  gratuities.§§     Still,  no  doubt,  the 
best  labourers  earn  the  most  money  ;  and  though  the  more  liberal  farmers  pay  their  regular  men  "  wet 

*  It  is  a  coimnon  assertion  among  farmers  that,  owing  to  variations  in  modes  of  payment,  the  system  of  allowances  in  kind,  lower 
rent  of  cottages,  &c.,  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  lq  different  locaUties,  which  measured  hy  the  money  payment  looks  very 
considerable,  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  There  is  a  slight  foundation  for  the  statement,  but  only  a  slight.  The  wages  paid  in  the 
Cotswold  district  are  given  with  all  the  fulness  possible  in  the  "  Notes  of  my  Meeting  at  Elkstone,"  No.  76,  but  beyond  the  allow- 
ahce  of  cider,  valued  at  Is.  Sd.  a  week,  I  can' see  no  perquisite' that  the  men  enjoy.  The  harvest  work  is  set  at  from  2s.  to  3«.  an  acre 
lower  than  in  Essex  and  Sussex.  (Compare  "  Notes  of  Meeting  at  Halstead,"  No.  53;  "  West  Griustead,"  No.  63.)  Cottage  rents  it 
is  true  are  low  in  the  parishes  represented  at  Elkstone — one  shillling  a  week,  but  elsewhere  in  the  Cirencester  Union  and  also  in  that 
of  Newent,  where  the  same,  and  in  some  cases  even  a  lower,  rate  of  wages  prevails,  rents  seem  to  rule  quite  as  high  as, in  counties 
enjoying  a  higher  wage  rate.  At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  admit,  and  this  is  the  strangest  phenomenon  of  all,  that  the  material 
condition  of  the  people,  at  least  in  the  two  articles  of  dress  and  the  furniture  of  their  homes,  does  not  strike  the  eye  as  sensibly  worse 
in  the  lower  than  in  the  higher  wage  districts.  Some  parts  of  the  union  of  Newent,  certainly,  are  in  a  bad  plight ; .  but  other  parts, 
with  no  higher  wiigo  rate,  seem  fairly  well-to-do.  Mr.  Constable,  the  Pi-incipal  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester,  told  me 
a  remarkable  stoiy.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Gray,  the  then  manager  of  the  northern  estates  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  touched  with  the 
accounts  he  had  read  of  the  'wretched  condition  of -Doisetshire  labourers,  from  motives  of  pure  benevolence  advertised  for  a  hundred, 
to  whom  he  offered  constant  employment  at  the  northern  rate  of  wages,  undertaking  also  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  journey.  Many 
came,  but  few  stayed  any  length  of  time.  Whether  a  sort  of  nostalgia  or  home  sickness,  very  prevalent  in  this  class,  affected  them ; 
or  whether,  being  of  a  race  Slow  to  change,  they  found  an  irksomeness  in  their  new  situation  which,  in  some  particular  frames  of 
mind,  time,  instead  of  mitigating,  at  last  renders  intolerable,  I  canijot  say.  The  fact  was  merely  stated,  not  explained.  Anyhow, 
they  returned  to  their  old  Dorsetshire  wages  and  ways.  I  heard,  not  unfrequently,  instances  of  the  same  temper,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

f  See  "  Notes  of  Meetings  at  Morton,  No.- 2;  Eelthorpe,  No.  8  ;  Dickelburgh,  No.  22;  Hunstanton,  No.  37."  In  the  two  last 
cases  where  the  figure  was  set  as  high  as  40/.  it  was  with  special  reference  to  a  "fii-st- class  labourer,"  of  the  best  quality. 

%  Mr.  Foster,  of  Great  Totham,  paid  last  year  in  wages  .50/.  to  "  a  man  of  remarkable  ability." — "  Wickham  Meeting," 
No.  58.  ■  ■  ■ 

§  See  "  Meetings  at  Slinfold,  No.  61  ;  West  Grinstead,  No.  63  "  (where  "  flawing,"  and  Sussex  work  generally,  are  described) ; 
"  Singleton,"  No.  70.  At  Warbleton,  No.  65,  and  Sidlesham,  No.  71,  the  estimate  was  that  a  man's  total  earnings  in  the  year  would 
give  an  average  of  1 6s.  a  week. 

II  See  "  Meeting  at  Elkstone,  No.  76  ;  at  Siddirigton,  No.  82." 

^  See  "  Newent  Meeting,"  No.  96.  The  cider  liey  valued  at  l«i  6d.  a  week,  at  the  rate  of  three  quarts  a  day.  Almost  without 
exception,  the  men  are  found  to  prefer  the  allowance  of  drink  to  its  equivalent  in  money.  "  When  a  man  has  nothing  to  eat  but 
"  bread  and  cheese,  and  sometimes  only  bread  vyithout  the  cheese,"  a  man  said  to  me,  "  a  drop  of  drink  is  very  comforting."  But 
in  spite  of  this  preference  it  is  manifestly  a  vicious  mode  of  paying  wages,  and  many  of  the  best  farmers  are  making  efforts  to 
abandon  it.— .See  "Notes  of  Tibberton  Meeting,  No.  91  ;  Ealfield  Meeting,  No.  88." 

**  See  "  Notes  of  Cromhall  Meeting,"  No.  87. 

ft  See  "  Alveston  Meeting,"  No.  85 ;  also  "  North  Cemey  Meeting,"  No.  77.  The  perquisites  of  the  shepherd,  which  are  given 
in  "Notes  of  North  Cemey  Meeting,*'  No.  77,  for  the  Cotswold  district,  bring  his  yearly  earnings  to  some  slight  excess,  depending 
partly  on  the  size  of  his  flock,  over  those  of  the  carter.  Sometimes,  the  shepherd  is  allowed  to  do  as  much  of  the  shearing  as  he  can 
find  time  for  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  wprk.     This  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  4*.  6d,  per  score  of,  fleeces. 

tt  See  «  Paper  read  at  Newbury  Jarmers' Club,"  by  Mr.  H.  i'rampton.  Appendix  p.  20. 

88  See  Evidence  of  Edmund 'Oldfield,  Esq.,  "  MisceUaiieous  Evidence,"  No.  7.  There  are  diificulties  about  piecework  whici  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Frampton  in  his  paper. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OP  CHILDREN,  YOUNG  PERSONS,  AND  WOMEN 


The  weekly 
wage  the  true 
measure  of  the 
farm  labourers' 
ordinary 
resources. 


Poverty  of 
parents  the 
chief  obstacle 
to  the  educa- 
tion of  the 
children. 


Irregular  at- 
tendance 
more  serious 
evil  than  early 
withdrawal. 


"  or  dry,"  yet  this  is  by  no  means  a  universal  practice,  and  the  "  shifty  "  men  who  only  work  for  th« 
farmer  when  they  can't  get  a  job  elsewhere,  and  leave  him  the  moment  they  hear  of  anything  more 
attractive,  are  naturally  treated  with  much  less  ceremony.*  So  that  there  must  be  a  very  large  number 
of  men  in  an  agricultural  district— men,  not  disabled  but  past  their  primes  men  with  less  natural 
aptitude,  and  who  can't  put  their  hands  to  any  sort  of  farm  work ;  men  who  from  sickness  or  weather 
lose  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  the  year ;  men,  whose  roving,  unsettled  habits  indispose  them  to 
regular  employ,  whose  sum  of  yearly  earnings  must  often  be  pounds  below  what  farmers  would  state  to 
be  the  standard  of  their  neighbourhood. 

17.  Besides,  though  it  is  true  that  the  annual  earnings  of  the  farm  labourer,  owing  to  the  various  jobs 
of  piece-work  that  lie  gels  in  the  course  of  the  year,  are  perhaps  five  or  six  pounds  in  excess  of  the  mere 
aggregate  of  the  ordinary  weekly  wage,  yet  this  weekly  wage  is  probably  for  40  weeks  out  of  the  58  the 
true  measure  of  the  man's  available  resources.  Improvidence,  unhappily,  is  the  rule  of  his  class. 
Increased  earnings  are  generally  spent,  too  often  in  dissipation,  as  fast  as  they  are  earned.  The  harvest 
money  is  always  considered  as  bound  to  clear  off  two  scores,  the  rent  of  the  cottage  and  the  shoe- 
maker's bill ;  and  if  by  any  mischance  the  man  or  any  part  of  his  family  lose  their  harvest,  the  landlord 
will  probably  lose  his  rent,  and  the  shoemaker  will  almost  to  a  certainty  go  unpaid.  In  measuring, 
therefore,  the  ability  of  the  agricultural  labourer  to  dispense  with  the  earnings,  in  consideration  of  the 
education  of  his  children,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  rate  him  as  having  more  money  coming  in  than  is 
implied  by  the  current  weekly  wage  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides.f 

78.  It  is,  then,  to  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  far  more  frequently  than  to  their  apathy  or  low  moral 
tone,  though  there  is  an  indefinable  connection  between  the  two,  and  people's  moral  tone  is  very  much 
raised  or  lowered  by  the  elevation  or  depression  of  their  outward  circumstances,!  still,  it  is  to  iheir 
poverty  mainly  that  we  are  to  trace  that  irregular  attendance  during  children's  nominal  school-life,  and 
the  premature  termination  of  that  life,  which  constitute  the  two  great  obstacles  to  the  education  of  the 
farm  labourer.  'With  the  value  of  every  sixpence  so  appreciably  brought  home  to  their  intelligence, 
and  with  odd  jobs  of  all  kinds  which  children  can  do  and  by  which  sixpences  can  be  earned,  so  con- 
tinually presenting  themselves,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  rather  than  of  surprise  that  parents  of  this 
humble  rank  should  not  be  superior  to  a  temptation,  the  power  of  which  no  other  class  of  parents  can 
so  fully  feel. "  Here  and  there,  one  meets  a  parent  who  resists  and  conquers  the  temptation,  and 
though  the  effort  is  made  in  a  lowly  sphere,  the  stedfastness  of  purpose  it  implies  rises  almost  to  the 
height  of  heroism;  but  the  majority,  it  must  be  confessed,  yield  to  it.§  And  the  natural  result  is  the 
comparative  failure  of  our  schools. 

79.  Of  the  two  evils,  the  evil  of  irregular  attendance  is  much  the  more  serious.  We  can  rarely  keep  our 
agricultural  boys  in  our  schools  beyond  the  age  of  10  or  11,  and  I  am  afraid  from  all  the  evidence  that 
I  have  been  able  to  collect,  that  the  maximum  age  is  lessening;  but,  given  efficiency  in  the  school  and 
regular  attendance  in  the  sciiolar,  a  boy  who  entered  school  at  5  would  be  prepared  to  leave  it  with  a 
fair  amount  of  mental  equipment  at  II,  and  even,  if  his  industry  had  been  properly  stimulated,  at  10. || 
Few  persons,  unless  they  have  carefully  looked  into  the  matter,  have  any  conception  of  the  difference 
that  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  exists  between  a  child's  nominal  school-life  and  his  real.  Mr.  Beckett, 
of  Ingoldisthorpe,  a  school-inspector  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  has  furnished  me  with  some  tables, 
exhibiting  the  facts  in  relation  to  his  own  parish  and  district,  to  which  I  beg  very  earnestly  to  call  the 


Indebtedness 
of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer. 


Results  of 
providence. 


*  At  the  Cromhall  meeting  it  was  stated,  "  About  half  the  men  on  a  farm — ^those,  namely,  employed  about  horses  and  stock — 
"  would  be  employed  wet  or  dry.  The  others  would  be  paid  if  they  chose  to  brave  the  weather,  which  few  of  them  are  inclined  to 
"  do." — "  Notes  of  Meeting,"  No.  87.     See  also  "  Miscellaneous  Evidence,"  No.  24. 

f  Partly  from  their  own  improvidence,  and  partly  from  the  wretched  system  of  "  touting"  for  customers  which  prevails  among 
village  shopkeepers,  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  peasantry  are  hopelessly  in  debt;  so  hopelessly,  that  many  of  them  do  not  even 
try  to  shake  off  the  burden.  It  is  painful  to  observe  how  dull  their  moral  perceptions  are  upon  this  point,  and  how  seldom  the  more 
thriftless  regard  it  as  an  act  of  dishonesty  to  incur  debts  which  thy  have  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  repay.  I  have  not,  however, 
much  pity  for  the  shopkeepers,  who  counting  it  a  triumph  to  drav.'  away  a  customer  from  a  rival,  by  their  lax  system  of  credit  bring 
upon  themselves  the  losses  of  which  they  complain.  The  effect  of  the  system  is  that  though  our  agricultural  labourers,  as  a  body, 
are  I  believe  surprisingly  honest,  considering  their  opportunities  of  peculation,  towards  their  employers,  the  principle  of  integrity 
among  them,  in  the  matter  of  paying  just  debts,  is  very  seriously  undermined.  The  books  of  most  country  shopkeepers,  if  examined, 
would  tell  a  sad  tale. 

That  the  provident  labourer  may  not  only  pay  his  way  honestly,  but  even  put  by  considerable  sums  of  money,  is  proved  by  the 
following  foiu:  cases,  all  of  them  cases  of  labourers  living  in  one  Norfolk  parish,  which  I  was  allowed  to  extract  from  the  ledger  of 
the  Harleston  Savings  Bank.     I  think  it  right  to  suppress  the  names. 

1.  A.  B.  Labouring  man  in  the  employ  of  the  rector.  Earns  12s.  a  week ;  aged  4.5  ;  no  family ;  wife  earns  2s.  a  week  and  two 
days'  board  as  laundress  at  the  rectory.     Made  his  fii'st  payment  of  10  guineas  in  Dec.  1857  ;   has  now  124/.  Rs. 

2.  C.  D.  Yardman  to  a  farmer ;  aged  about  50  ;  married,  and  has  one  son  and  three  daughters.  In  December  1856  had  21/.; 
has  now  62/.  lis.  3d. 

3.  E.  F.  Yardman  on  another  farm ;  aged  40 ;  married,  but  no  family ;  earns  13s.  a  week,  and  has  his  house  rent  free.  In 
December  1856  had  45/.  10s. ;  has  now  120/.  6s.  3d. 

4.  G.  H.  Gardener  to  the  rector ;  earns  13s.  a  week  ;  pays  4/.  10s.  rent  for  cottage  ;  aged  32;  married  and  has  two  children;  wife 
sickly,  and  has  been  a  considerable  expense  to  him;  a  remarkably  sober,  weU-conducted  man.     In  1856  had  35/.;  has  now  70/. 

At  Bumham  Thorpe,  the  case  was  mentioned  to  me  of  a  shepherd  who  had  been  able,  by  his  thrift,  to  purchase  four  or  five  ex- 
cellent, in  fact  "  model,"  cottages  which  had  been  built  by  the  late  Lord  Orford,  and  were  sold  at  his  death.  I  cannot  however  say 
whether  the  property  is  unmortgaged. 

J  The  Roman  satirist  thought  that  what  gives  the  keenest  edge  to  poverty  is  the  scorn  of  the  world : 

"  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se 
Quam  quod  ridicules  homines  facit." 

(Juv.  Sat.  iii.  152.) 

And  it  may  be  so,  from  the  world's  point  of  view.  But  in  the  eye  of  the  moralist,  its  most  malign  aspect  is  in  its  power  to  generate 
the  loss  of  self-respect,  and  the  loss  of  natural  affection.  It  is,  emphatically,  hardening — at  any  rate  in  its  influence  upon  "  the 
"  natural  man." 

§  See  Cases  No.  28,  33,  35,  in  the  "  Evidence  of  the  Labouring  Class."  Those  mothers  must  have  had  in  their  years  of  trial  an 
amount  of  determination  that  comes  up  very  nearly  to  the  English  idea  of  heroism.  I  must  say  that  I  felt  touched  by  it,  as  they 
told  me  their  simple  tales. 

II  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  course  of  my  present  inquiry  to  lead  me  to  change,  or  even  to  modify,  the  opinion  which  I 
expre^spd  on  this  subject  in  my  report  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission, — See  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  46-7. 
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Commissioners'  attention*  The  five  years  of  nominal  school  life,  when  tested  by  the  entries  in  the 
register,  are  constantly  found  to  dwindle  down  to  less  than  three;  and  those  three,  not  years  of 
uninterrupted  attendance,  but  distributed  at  intervals,  growing  more  and  more  intermittent  as  the  boy 
grows  elder  and  every  year  becomes  of  higher  value,  over  the  five.  From  Mr.  Beckett's  table  a 
further  fact,  of  no  slight  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  this  question,  emerges:  that  the  irregularity  of 
attendance  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  those  boys  whose  sciiool  life  is  shortest,  a  result"  probably 
attributable  either  to  the  greater  poverty,  or  the  greater  improvidence  of  the  parents,  which  thus  by  a 
double  action  deprive  the  children  of  the  educational  advantages  they  might  otherwise  have  enjoyed. 

80.  And  so  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question  into  which  the  Commissioners  are  charged   How  are  these 
by  Her  Majesty  specially  to  inquire.     Can  this  interception  of  the  benefits  of  education  from  the  child  pr^euted^? 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  be  prevented  ?     Can  the  principles  of  legislation,  which  have  been  applied 

with  such  beneficial  results  to  the  regulation  of  the  employment  of  children  in  almost  every  branch  of 
manufactures,  be  introduced  with  any  reasonable  prospects  of  success  here? 

81.  Of  course,  every  one  must  at  once  appreciate  the  wide  difference  in  the  conditions  under  whicii  Difiference 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  operations  are  carried  on.     The  former  are  carried  on   under  cover,  ^etween  mann- 
independently  of  weather,  in  the  midst  generally  of  a  dense  population  from  which  the  labour  supply  agricStlra" 

is  easily  drawn  ;  are  unvarying  in  their  character  ;  can,  if  necessary,  be  easily  brought  under  the  eye  of  operations. 
an  inspector  and  controlled  by  law.     Every  one  of  these  conditions  is  directly  reversed  in  the  case  of 
agriculture.      Further  ;   work  in  a  crowded  room,  even  with  the  best  provisions  for  ventilation,  cannot 
but  be  unwholesome ;  work  in  the  open  field,  "  when  proper  precautions  are  used  "  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
that  I  heard  used  in  the  Gloucester  Chamber  of  Agriculture)  is  healthy  rather  than  otherwise. 

82.  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak,  from  personal  observation,  of  the  actual  results  of  the  Factory  Acts,   Opinion  of  the 

as  regards  the   employment  of  children,  whether  physical  or  educational,  as  I  have  never  lived  in,  nor  Education 
u   J  ^m   -J.       c  ■   •        r  \^  •  11   \  T      •       -         1  ■   I      •        I  1  .      Commissioners 

had  an  opportnnity  or  exammuig  (more  than  very  partially),  any  district  in   which   they  have   been  in  of  1861  as  to 

force.  My  knowledge  of  those  results  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  Report  of  the  Education  Commis-  the  effect  of 
sioners  in  1861,  who  of  course  made  them  a  special  subject  of  inquiry.f  But  I  suspect  that  they  have  *e  Factory 
secured  the  physical  object  for  which  they  were  passed  more  effectively  than  the  educational ;  %  and  that 
in  some  respects  they  have  exercised  an  influence  even  prejudicial  to  education.  Otherwise,  I  cannot 
account,  after  their  operation  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  for  the  lamentable  tale  of 
educational  destitution  which  we  have  been  hearing  of  late  from  Birmingham  and  Manchestcr.§  The 
Commissioners  of  1861  hit  the  one  great  educational  blot  of  all  the  legislation  which  has  produced 
these  various  Acts,  and  also  indicate  the  mode  in  which  their  operation  appears  to  have  had  an 
unfavourable  influence  upon  education  itself.  The  blot  is,  that  the  Acts,  while  making  provision  for 
the  children's  attendance,  make  no  provision  for  tlie  efficiency  of  the  school ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  inspectors'  reports  "  are  full  of  the  excellent  results  of  the  half-time  factory  education  in  the  few 
"  factory  schools  that  are  good,  and  of  its  failure  in  the  vast  majority."||  The  unfavourable  influence 
is,  that  parents,  knowing  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  school  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  earn  wages  till  they  attain  the  age  of  thirteen,  often  let  them  run  wild  in  the  streets  till  the  wage- 
earning  period  arrives.lT  The  general  conclusion  at  which  the  Commissioners  arrived  on  the  subject  of 
these  Acts  is  thus  expressed  : 

"  The  beneficial  operation  of  the  education  clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts  depends  upon  the 
"  quality  of  the  schools ;  and  the  quality  of  the  schools  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  countenance 
"  given  by  the  manufacturers.  Where  the  schools  are  good  the  clauses  act  well,  subject  to  a  certain 
"  drawback  arising  from  the  tendency  which  the  prospect  of  compulsory  attendance  has  to  induce  the 
"  parents  to  neglect  the  child's  education  during  its  earlier  years.     The  education  clauses  of  the  Acts 

*  See  "Miscellaneous  Evidence,"  No.  12,  Appendix,  p.  .  I  could  not  attempt  to  collect  many  documents  of  the  Eame  kind  ; 
hut  I  am  quite  sure,  from  what  1  saw  and  heard  elsewhere,  that  these  figures  of  Mr.  Beckett's  indicate  neither  an  exaggerated  nor 
an  exceptional  case.— See  further,  "Notes  on  Schools,"  Nos.  25,  26,  27,  28,  38,  45. 

t  See  Commissioners'  Report,  Part  i.  ch.  3  (vol.  i.  pp.  201-217). 

X  Mr.  Homer  even  accuses  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  1833  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  103)  of  indifference  to  education.     "  Its  imperfect   jjr.  Homer's 
"  provisions,"  he  says,  "  prove  the  correctness  of  the  statement  which'I  have  often  heard  made,  that  in  the  clauses  making  attend-   opinion. 
"  ance  at  school  imperative,  the  passers  of  the  Act  had  education  much  less  on  their  mind  than  the  providing  a  security  against  the 
"  children  being  employed  in  the  factories  for  a  longer  time  than  that  to  which  the  Act  restricts  their  daily  labour.     The  so-called 
"  education  clauses  enact  no  more  than  that  the  children  shall  attend  a  school;  nothing  is  said  as  to  thpe  kind  or  quality  of  the  educa- 
"  tion  which  they  are  to  receive." — Quoted,  ibid.  p.  207. 

§  Even  the  physical  objects  seem  from  Mr.  Horner's  last  report  (1859),  to  he  very  imperfectly  secured.     "  I  have  in  many  former    pjiygical 
"  reports,"  he  says,  "  brought  the  subject  of  over-working  prominently  forward.     I  have  pointed  out  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and   objects  im- 
"  how  punishment  can  he  evaded  ,  .     I  have  also  suggested  remedies  .  .  .     But  as  there  is  evidently  no  disposition  in  any  quarter   perfectly 
'■  to  have  the  glaring  defects  of  the  law  corrected,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject  any  more.     I  have  also    realized. 
"  pointed  out  at  some  length  in  former  reports,  how  the  education  of  the  children,  professedly  provided  for,  is  in  numerous  cases  an 
"  utter  mockery;  how  the  protection  of  the  workpeople  against  bodily  injuries  and  death  from  unfenced  machinery,  also  professedly 
"  provided  for,  has  become  practically  a  dead  letter  ;  and  how  the  reporting  of  accidents  is  to  a  great  extent  a  mere  waste  of  the 
"  pubUc  money.     These  defects  in  the  working  of  the  Factory  Acts  will,  I  presume,  continue;  for  those  who  fonnerly  took  an 
"  active  interest  in  this  question,  and  those  whom  it  most  directly  concerns,  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  good  which  the  factory 
"  legislation  has  done  and  is  doing,  notwithstanding  these  imperfections  " — Quoted,  ibid.  pp.  207-8. 

II  Report  i.,  p.  204.     In  p.  206  some  samples  of  the  schools  that  were  allowed  to  grant  certificates  of  attendance  are  exhibited.   Condition  of 
taken  from  one  of  Mr.  Horner's  reports,  in  which  the  inspector  states  that  of  the  427  schools  in  his  district  "  only  76,  or  less  than   schools 
"  one-fifth,  are  good  efficient  schools;  26  more  are  only  tolerably  good ;  146  are  considerably  inferior  to  these  last;  112  are  so   granting  cer-, 
"  low  in  quality  that  the  term  '  indifferent '  is  better  than  they  deserve  ;  and  66  are  not  only  of  no  value  but  positively  mischievous,   tificates  of 
"  as  deceptions  and  a  fraud  upon  the  poor  ignorant  parents  who  pay  the  school  fees."  attendance. 

iT  Mr.  Assistant  Commissioner  Winder  says  :^"  I  satisfied  myself  by  repeated  questions  to  individual  children  and  by  an  mspec-  . 

"  tion  of  school  registers,  both  at  Rochdale  and  Bradford,  that,  on  the  average,  half-time  children  at  the  commencement  of  their   ij    ,    °  a  t 
"  work  have  been  a  shorter  time  previously  af  school  than  day  scholars  of  the  same  age.     I  am  afraid  that  it  is  the  prospect  of  °J 

"  compulsory  education  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  exceptional  neglect,  and  this  I  found  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified   "^  .^^'  }  e  u- 
"  to  ii^ee.     The  knowledge  that  a  child  must  go  to  school  at  a  later  period  of  life  makes  its  parents  more  careless  during  its  earlier   cation. 

Canoit  Girdlestone  also,  speaking  from  an. experience  of  25  years  in  Lancashire,  states  that  great  numbers  of  children  do  not 
attend  school  till  the  age  an'ives  at  which  they  are  compelled  by  the  Faotoiy  Act  to  do  so.—"  Report,"  vol.  i.,  p.  199. 
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The  question 
must  be  dis- 
cussed, not 
•with  reference 
to  past  success 
or  failure, 
but  on  its  own 
merits. 


Question  pro- 
posed. 


Answer 

universally 
received. 


Objections  to 
the  half-time 
system  forcibly 
put  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson. 


"  affecting  print  works  are  nearly  useless.*  The  expediency  of  extending  these  clauses  to  other 
"  manufactures  and  to  mines  " — and  we  may  now  addj  to  agriculture — "  depends  upon  the  power  of 
"  the  Legislature  to  secure  good  schools  and  regular  attendance." — "  Report,"  vol.  i.  p.  226. 

83.  If  the  educational  legislation  embodied  in  the  Factory  Acts  had  been  successful,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  departments  of  labour  were  alike,  a  good  case  would  have  been  made  out  for 
extending  at  once  and  without  hesitation  to  agriculture  principles  that  had  been  so  prolific  of  good 
results  in  trade.  But  seeing  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  judges,  owing  to  the  oversight 
whicli  did  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  efficient  schools  and  (in  the  case  of 
cliildren  employed  in  printworks)  for  continuous,  regular  attendance,  the  educational  results  have  been 
disappointing,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  are  widely  dissimilar,  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  applying  the  principles  of  this  legislation  to  children  employed  in  agriculture  must  be 
discussed  on  a  priori  grounds,  irrespectively  of  past  success  or  failure  in  other  spheres,  and  upon  the 
understanding  that  if  applied  at  all,  they  shall  be  applied  effectively,  the  goodness  of  the  school  being 
guaranteed  and  the  regular  attendance  of  the  children  secured.  Because  the  principles  have  failed 
hitherto,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  should  continue  to  fail  if  proper  steps  are  taken  to  enable  them  to 
work  with  due  effect.  The  Legislature,  if  it  has  the  will,  certainly  has  the  power  to  repair  its  own 
omissions. 

84.  The  question,  then,  to  be  discussed  on  its  own  merits,  unfettered  by  any  other  influence  than 
that  of  simple  recognition  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  with  which  we  are  dealing,  is — can  we 
reasonably  hope  to  improve  the  education  of  children  employed  in  agriculture  by  requiring  them  to 
attend  school  for  a  certain  number  of  years  after  they  have  gone  to  work,  in  one  or  other  of  the 
recognized  modes  of  the  half-time  system,  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  recognized  modes  of  what  (for  want 
of  a  better  name)  I  will  call  the  periodic  system.f 

85.  I  may  say  at  once,  that  upon  putting  this  question,  as  I  did  put  it  everywhei<e,  not  only  to 
farmers,  but  to  school  managers  and  school  teachers,  I  got  but  one  nearly  unanimous  answer  :  the 
half-time  system  in  either  of  its  forms  is  declared  to  be  utterly  impracticable  in  agriculture ;  and 
though  the  mode  of  requiring  school  attendance  adopted  in  the  Print  Works  Act  might  be  practicable 
in  the  case  of  younger  children  for  the  slack  months  of  the  winter  season,  yet  even  that  would  labour 
under  many  serious  difficulties  and  objections,  while  to  enforce  it  upon  boys  of  as  high  an  age  as  13, 
who  are  employed  about  stock  and  horses,  and  whose  services  are  as  much  needed  in  the  winter  as  in 
the  summer,  would  cause  great  inconvenience  to  the  farmer. 

86.  The  objections  to  either  form  of  the  half-time  system  cannot  be  more  tersely  or  forcibly  put 
than  they  are  by  the  Rev.  John  Wilkinson,  a  zealous  educationist,  in  his  Prize  Essay  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  on  the  Farming  of  Hampshire^  He  is  .speaking  of  night- 
schools,  in  favour  of  which  he  found,  as  1  also  found,  a  strong  feeling  prevailing  among  the  farmers,  on 
the  ground  of  their  hours  not  interfering  with  agricultural  labour : 

"  Night  schools,"  he  says,  "  seem  to  have  arisen  naturally  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  as 
"  the  best  means  of  supplementing  the  inevitable  deficiency  consequent  either  on  the  early  age  at  which 
"  the  day  school  is  left  for  labour,  or  on  an  irregular  attendance,  or  on  no  attendance  there.  They 
"  may  be  taken  to  be  one  mode  of  proved  efficacy  for  solving  that  difficult  problem  in  the  elementary 
"  education  of  the  labouring  poor,  viz.,  how  to  combine  instruction  with  the  demand  for  jujirenile 
"  labour.  No  other  plan,  such  as  half-day  or  alternate  day  schools,  has  yet  been  devised  which  is  not 
"  open  to  grave  objections.     A  half-day  system  will  not  answer,  because  the  boy  has  a  whole  day's 
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*  The  commissioners  are  very  strong  in  their  language  upon  the  failure  of  these  clauses.  "  The  provisions,"  they  say,  "  appear 
"  to  be  of  little  use.  .  .  .  Mr.  Horner  says, '  Of  all  the  mockeries  of  the  education  which  the  Legislature  intended  that  children 
"  '  employed  in  factories  and  print  works  should  receive  by  the  enactments  for  that  end,  none  is  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  a  large 
"  '  proportion  of  the  children  employed  in  print  works.  The  children  sometimes  attend  one  hour  in  the  day  ;  are  then  away  for  a 
"  '  week,  and  attend  another  hour ;  and  so  on  in  the  most  irregular  way,  until  a  pressure  comes  to  make  up  their  qualification,  and 
"  '  then  they  attend  the  five  hours  daily.  1  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  attendance  certified  is  set  down  carelessly  and  sometimes 
"  '  fraudulently.'  The  whole  body  of  inspectors,  by  their  joint  report  of  October  185.5,  thus  denounce  the  system  : — '  There  is  a 
"  '  part  of  the  Act  to  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  call  your  earnest  attention,  namely,  the  provisions  for  the  school  attendance  of 
"  '  children  employed  in  print  works.  .  .  .  There  are  some  instances  of  the  owners  of  print  works  having  provided  good  schools, 
"  '  and  in  such  cases,  and  when  the  attendance  of  the  children  is  carefully  looked  after,  and  they  are  not  stinted  to  the  legal 
"  '  minimum  of  attendance,  such  schooling  may  do  good ;  but  as  regards  the  great  majority  of  these  children  this  nominal  school 
"  '  attendance  has  been  found  in  practice  not  only  a  farce  but  n.  mischievous  delusion,  for  it  is  a  semblance  of  education  without 
"  '  any  reality.  The  children,get  no  good  ;  their  attendance  at  school  is  at  uncertain  intei-vals,  no  more  than  suflBcient  to  make  up 
"  '  the  statute  number  of  150  hours  ;  and  the  records  of  such  very  irregular  attendance,  required  by  the  law  to  be  made  out  by  the 
"  '  teachers,  can  be  very  Httle  relied  upon.  .  .  .  We  feel  ourselves  bound  to  bring  this  subject  forward,  because  we  should  be  sorry 
"  '  if  from  ignorance  of  the  actual  working  of  the  so-called  education  clauses  of  the  Print  Works  Act  they  should  be  quoted  as  a 
"  '  good  precedent  to  follow.'  " — "Eeport,"  vol.  i.  pp.  210-212. 

In  the  new  Workshops'  Kegulation  Act  there  is  a  similar  deficiency.  The  inspector  can  disqualify  a  teacher  who  is  unfit,  either 
on  moral  or  intellectual  grounds,  for  granting  certificates  ;  bnt  there  are  no  powers  in  the  Act  for  replacing  such  disqualified  teacher 
by  a  better ;  and  if  there  is  no  school  within  one  mile  of  the  workshop  or  the  child's  residence  the  educational  provisions  become  at 
once  inoperative.     See  ss.  14,  17. 

Our  statute  book  is  too  full  already  of  inoperative  enactments.  In  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  "  Regulation  of 
"  Railways  Bill  "  Earl  Grey  stated  that  "  an  existing  law  required  railway  companies  to  use  engines  consuming  their  smoke,  but  it 
"  had  become  a  dead  letter,  because  there  was  no  one  to  enforce  it.  As  long  as  only  a  general  law  stood  on  the  statute  book 
"  -without  any  provisions  for  enforcing  it  railways  would  transgress  the  Act  with  impunity,  because  no  private  person  would  take 
"  the  trouble  to  prosecute."     See  "  The  Times,"  May  12,  1868. 

t  By  the  two  modes  of  the  half-time  system  I  mean  the  half-day  plan,  by  which  the  child  is  half  the  day  at  work  and  the  other 
half  at  school,  and  the  alternate  whole  day  plan,  by  which  he  gets  five  days'  schooling  and  seven  days'  working  every  fortnight 
Saturday  being  a  dies  non  as  regards  the  school.  The  two  recognized  modes  of  the  periodic  system  are — (1),  that  of  the  Print 
Works'  Act,  by  which  the  child  must  attend  school  for  150  hours  in  every  half  year,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  his  employment  in 
the  following  half-year  ;  and  (2),  that  of  the  recent  Workshops'  Regulation  Act,  by  which  "  every  child  employed  in  a  workshop  " 
"  must  attend  school  for  at  least  10  honrs  in  every  week  during  the  whole  of  which  he  is  so  employed." 

I  am  not  competent  to  interpret  the  language  of  an  Act  of  ParUament,  but  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  a  chUd  ean  be  said  to 
be  "  employed  during  the  whole  "  of  a  week  in  a  workshop,  of  which  week  he  is  required  to  spend  10  hours  at  least,  that  is,  at  least 
two  fall  days,  in  a  school. 

%  See  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  vol.  xxii.,  part  ii.  I  quote  from  a  reprint  (1862),  p.  83.  The 
remarks  have  the  advantage  of  being  written  six  years  prior  to,  and  therefore  independently  of,  this  inquiry. 
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"  work  set  him,  and  that  very  possibly  at  a  distance  ffom  home;  alternate  days  will  not  answer,  A. 

"  because  every  workman's  usefulness  depends  on  his  acquainance  with  his  work,  and  if  he  be  away 

"  half  his  time  he  is  just  twice  as  long  learning  his  business;  neither  will  master,  bailiff,  or  headman 

"  be  Ijothered  with  teaching  two  sets  of  boys;  they  say  one  is  trouble  enough.     Besides,  where  are  the 

"  relays  to  come  from?     At  jiressing  times  every  boy  and  girl  is  wanted ;  and  even  for  constant  places, 

"  in  parishes  of  ordinary  density  of  population,  the  supply  of  boys  is  not  beyond  the  demand.     There 

"  is  no  juvenile  reserve.    The  application  of  these  schemes  to  an  agricultural  district  is  an  inipracticable 

"  theory.     They  proceed  on  a  mistaken  analogy  between  manufacturing  and  agricultural  operations. 

"  In  the  one  there  is  concentration  of  uniform  work,  under  cover,  in  one  spot,  independent  of  season 

"  and  weather  ;  in  the  other  the  work  is  spread  over  some  square  miles,  is  exposed  to  wet  above  and 

"  mud    below,    varies  with  every  season,  and  is  dependent   on  every  atmospheric  change.      From 

"  circumstances  so  different  the  same  practical  conclusion  cannot  be  deduced." 

87.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  opinions  expressed  both  at  my  meetings  and  in  the  replies  I  The  half-time 
have  received  to  the   Commissioners'  Circular,  that  this  is,  in  substance,  the  stereotyped  answer  of  system  has 
almost  everyone  in  my  district  to  whom  I  have  put  the  question.     Mr.  Wilkinson  may  perhaps  be  suceess'&Uy. 
thought   to   use   extravagant  language  when  he   says,  "  The    application   of  these   schemes   to   an 

"  agricultural    district   is   an    impracticable    theory."      The   experiment    made    by    Mr.    Paget   in 
Nottinghamshire  of  the  alternate  whole  day  system  is  well  known ;  and,  though  not  perhaps  so  widely 
known,  an  equally  successful  experiment  on  a  larger  scale  was  carried  on  by  Lord  Rayleigh  in  Essex 
with  a  gang  of  boys,  who  were  half  the  day  at  work  and  half  at  school.*      No  doubt  both  these 
experiments  are  alleged  to  be,  or  rather  to  have  been,  successful ;  for,  owing  to  an  asserted  deficiency 
in  the  crop  of  boys  at  Terling,  Lord  Rayleigh  has  discontinued  his  half-time  gang  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years.     But  if  successful  as  experiments,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  each  case  the  experiment  But  under 
has  been  tried  under  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances.     A  great  landowner  is  almost  autocratic  exceptionally 
on  his  estate,  and  can  ride  any  hobby  and  carry  out  any  fancy  that  he  pleases ;  and  with  so  limited  an  clrcmnstances 
induction  of  particular  cases,  and  those  cases  so  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  conditions  under  which 
the  tenant  farmer  occupies  and  cultivates  his  land,  it  would   be  unsafe  to  proceed,  against  an  almost 
universal  opinion  to  the  contrary,  as  though  the  practicability  of  the  plan  were  assured, f 

88.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  half-day  system,  if  it  could  be  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  The  half-day 
the  farm,  would  be  found  infinitely  the  most  advantageous  in  the  interests  of  education.     The  boy's  system, if 
body  would  not  be  over-tasked  at  his  work,  nor  his  mind  at  school.     Eour  hours'  schooling  and  four  eeruMy  the 
hours' working  in  the  day  would  produce  very  good  results,  physically  and  intellectually.     But  I  am  best  for  the 
afraid  that  the  plan  would  disorganize  the  farm,  and  would  also  disorganize  the  school.   I  was  permitted  ^^^T^^*^ 
to  see  a  carefully  written  paper,  communicated  by  Mr.  Tebbutts,  a  large  occupier  in  Huntingdonshire,  ^o„id  intro- 
to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Boyle.     Mr.  Tebbutts  has  a  decided  preference  for  the  half-day  to  the  alternate  dace  an  ele- 
whole  day  system;  and,  provided  all  labour-restrictions  were  removed  during  two  months  in  the  year  mentofdis- 
(I  presume  that  he  has  in  his  eye  the  seasons  of  haymaking  and  corn  harvest),  he  thinks  that,  in  his  ^^  ^°^  "^™ 
neighbourhood  at  least,  the  farm  work  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  all  boys 

under  13  years  of  age  after  one  o'clock,  at  which  hour,  therefoi-e,  the  farmer  should  be  bound  to  dismiss 
them,  and  they  should  go  to  school. J  But  what,  if  the  boy  leaves  off  work  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
school  ?  "What,  if  his  clothes  are  wet,  or  his  boots  clogged  with  mire  ?  What,  if  he  has  to  go  home  and  get 
his  dinner,  and  that  home,  as  may  well  be  the  case,  lies  in  one  direction,  while  the  school  lies  in  another? 

"  IntervaUa  vides  humanS  commoda." 

89.  And -I  hardly  know  what  the  village  schoolmistress  would  do  with  this  somewhat  disorderly  and  into  the 
element  introduced  into  the  disciplined  ranks  of  her  afternoon  school.     She  would  not  have  quite  so 
hard  a  task,  it  is  true,  as  would  be  hers,  were  she  called  upon,  as  she  would  have  been  if  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's Bill  had  become  law,  to  reduce  to  order  and  fuse  into  her  classes  a  knot  of  rough  farmer  lads,  who 
in  eight  or  nine  months  spent  in  working  on  the  land  had  foi'gotten  their  good  manners,  and  lost  their 


school. 


*  See  Lord  Eayleigh's  statement  in  my  "  Misceflaneons  Evidence,"  No.  23.  In  Mr.  Paget's  pamphlet,  describing  his  experiment, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  he  states  that  eight  was  the  number  of  boys  -whom  he  so  employed.  Lord  Bayleigh's  number  sometimes  rose 
to  as  high  a  figure  as  40.  When  I  call  Lord  Rayleigh's  a  "  successful  experiment "  I  am  giving  his  Lordship's  own  estimate  of  it. 
As  it  has  been  discontinued,  or  at  least  reduced  to  very  insignificant  proportions,  I  had  nd  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  of  my 
own  I  have  stated  in  a  note  on  Lord  Eayleigh's  evidence  that  some  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  seen  the  experiment  at 
work  did  not  think  that  it  worked  well.  '  » 

+  I  doubt  if  I  have  the  right  to  produce  evidence  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  territory  assigned  to  me,  because  I  may  Experiment 
be  thought  to  be  trespassing  on  the  preserves  of  one  or  other  of  my  colleagues.     But,  while  staying  at  Lord  Ducie's,'in  Gloucester-  tried  in 
shire  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Sir  Philip  de  Grey,  Lady  and  Miss  Egerton.    In  conversation  with  Miss  Egetton,  I  found  Cheshire  by 
that  the  half  day  system  is  worked  on  her  father's  estate  in  Cheshire,  and  she  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  following  account  Sir  Philip 
of  it.  ^e  Grey 

"  Sir  Philip  BgertoB  employs  on  the  garden  and  the  home  fawn  at '  Oulton  Park  six  boys  on  the  half  day  system,  paying  them  Egerton. 
each3rf  for  half  a  day's  work.  The  system  has  been  modified  once  o.r  twice  ;  and  its  success  depends  on  the  wiUingniess  of  the 
bailiff  to  co-operate  in  the  experiment.  It  requires  the  boys  to  be  thoroughly  Vcell  looked  after.  The  gardener  finds  the  boys'  good 
at  their  work,  and  they  get  on  well  at  school.  They  have  only  half  a  mile  to  travel  from  their  work  to  the  school  Miss  Egerton 
doubts  if  the  half  time  System  could  be  worked  on  a  farm,  particularly  on  a  Small  farm  (as  most  of  the  Cheshire  farms  are)  ;  though 
she  hopes  to  induce  one  of  her  fathers'  tenants  to  tiry  "the  plan.  By  a  system  of  encouragement,  hoys  in,this  parish  (Little  Budworth) 
are  kept  at  school  till  14,.  and  girls  till  15.  Regular  attendance  is  promoted  by  a  system  of  prizes.  Wa^es  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  lOs  and  12s  a  week.  The  people  are  poor  butneat  and  well-mannered.  Many  families  of  five  and  six  children  are  maintained 
solelv  bV  the  patents'  earnings.  All  the  women  work  on  the  land ;  their'  dcJhig  So  is  not  thought  to' produce  good  results.  Many  of 
the  men  only  work  on  fine  days.  A  man  seldom,  if  ever,  eats  fresh  meat,  except  on  Sunday.  Hi's  dinner  generally  is  boiled  potatoes 
and  butter  inilk  The  children  brmg  only  bread  and  butter ;  sometimes  fruit  pies.  Their  drink  is  water  or  buttermilk.  Cottage 
rents  including' a  garden,  are  about  3?."  lo's.  Damson  trees  are  in  every  garden,  and  the  people  often  pay  their  rent  with  the  produce. 
The  people  keep  their  cottages  ia  tidy  order,  and  are  very  contented.  ,  There  IS'a  very  strong  feudal  feeling;  and  the  feudal  relation 

is  carefully  maintained  on  both  sides."  ,,-.-',  ,   „  ,_,        , ,.  .  t  t,  n  t.         •        ..    i  i,  *  »i, 

■ '  This  is  only  another  instance  of  an  experiment  tried  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.    I  sh^l  be  curious  to  know  what  the 
tenant  farmer  if  induced  to  venture  on  the  plan,  makes  of  it.  ,     ; 

+  Mr  Tebbutts  states  that  in  his  "neighbourhood  the  work  for  which  boys  are  required  is  morning  and  not  afternoon  work." 
As*he  does  not  specify,  I  am  afra:  loss-  to  conceive  what  that'  work  can  be.  The  bird-keeping  boy,  the  sheep-tending  l)oy,  the 
plough-driving  hoy  certainly  could  not  leave  the  field  at  1  o'clock  unless  his  place  were  suppUed  by  another. 
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habits  of  unquestioning  obedience;  but  she  would  have  a  hard  task  still ;  too  hard,  I  fear,  for  any  but  a 
first-rate  disciplinarian  and  a  first-rate  instructor  to  accomplish.*  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  discussing 
this  question,  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  our  rural  schools,  which  ex  hypothesi  are  the  schools 
concerned,  are  schools  under  a  single  teacher,  and  that  teacher  a  woman,  in  most  cases  without  any 
great  flexibility  of  method  or  fertility  of  resource;  and  that  to  make  room  and  find  work  for  these  half- 
timers,  the  principle  of  her  existing  classification  would  have  to  be  modified,  or  a  new  principle  be 
introduced,  either  of  them  an  operation  to  her  nearly  as  perilous  as  that  of  the  general  who  has  to 
change  his  front  in  face  of  an  enemy.  I  do  not  say  that  the  ditBculty  is  insurmountable;  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  formidable;  and  in  estimating  the  probable  gain,  the  certain  loss  must  be  taken  account 
of  too. 

90.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  such  a  re-arrangement  of  the  hours  and  modes  of  work  upon  a  farm  as 
to  allow  of  a  half-day  attendance  at  school  ;t  though  to  be  really  practicable,  the  school  attendance  must 
be  in  the  morning,  as  in  Lord  Rayleigh's  plan,  and  not,  according  to  Mr.  Tebbults'  proposal,  in  the 
afternoon.  Such  an  arrangement,  I  say,  may  be  conceived,  though  I  am  afraid  it  would  have  to  over- 
come much  prejudice  and  many  difficulties,  before  it  could  be  carried  out ;  but  it  is  impossible  even  to 
conceive  the  alternate  whole  day  system  applied  to  agriculture,  as  Mr,  Fawcett  proposed  to  apply  it  in 
his  Bill,  except  in  localities  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  of  the  proper  age  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  farm  by  the  system  of  relays.  In  fact,  two  boys  would  be  required  instead  of  one.  And 
here  again,  supposing  the  practical  difficulties,  noted  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  overcome,  would  be  a  loss  to  be 
set  over  against  the  gain.  If  in  any  parish,  at  present,  50  boys  are  wholly  employed  on  the  land,  under 
the  alternate  whole  day  system  100  boys  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  strength  and  age  would  be 
required  to  do  the  work  of  these.  This  "juvenile  reserve,"  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  calls  it,  can  only  be  found 
in  the  school;  so  that  the  practical  result  would  be  that  instead  of  50  boys  wholly  at  work,  and  50  boys 
(with  more  or  less  regularity)  wholly  at  school,  you  would  have  in  the  parish  100  boys,  earning  the  same 
sum  in  the  aggregate,  but  with  very  different  effects  on  the  condition  of  families  when  it  came  to  be 
distributed,  only  half  their  time  at  work,  and  half  their  time,  or  at  least,  for  five  days  in  a  fortnight,  at 
school.  What  Mr.  Paget  can  do  with  eight  boys  at  Ruddington,  in  a  population  of  2,300,  it  might  be 
found  impossible  to  do  even  there,  if  every  farmer  in  the  parish  attempted  the  same  thing;  it  would 
certainly  be  found  impossible  in  the  thinly  peopled  parishes  of  the  Sonth  of  England,  where  boy-labour 
is  in  great  demand,  and  there  is  asserted  to  be  no  redundancy  of  the  article. 

91.  If  the  Commissioners  of  1861  are  right  in  their  view  of  the  ground  for  the  legislative  distinction 
between  factories  and  print-works,  it  should  seem  that  the  rule  governing  the  employment  and  educa- 
tion of  children  in  these  latter  establishments  is  also  the  rule  that  should  govern  their  employment  and 
education  in  agriculture; J  and  so,  though  probably  ignorant,  as  I  was  myself,  of  the  ground  of  the 
distinction,  it  has,  as  a  fact,  seemed  to  almost  all  the  persons,  conversant  with  the  nature  of  farm  opera- 
tions, who  have  expressed  to  me  their  opinion.  It  is  generally,  though  by  no  means  universally, 
admitted  that  there  are  three  or  four  slack  months  in  the  winter,  from  the  middle  or  end  of  November 
to  the  beginning  or  middle  of  March,  during  which  the  farmers  do  not  require  the  labour  of  children, 
and  when,  therefore,  they  might  be  sent  to  school.  In  some  districts,  it  is  true,  where  boys  are  chiefly 
employed  about  horses  and  stock,  their  services  are  said  to  be  as  necessary  to  the  farmer  in  the  winter 
as  in  the  summer ;  indeed,  even  more  so,  as  the  cattle  are  then  in  the  yard.s,  and  not  at  pasture,  and 
requii'e  much  more  attention  and  waiting  on.  And  all  are  agreed  that  the  slack  time  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  winter  months,  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  on  clay  soils  the 
impassableness  of  the  roads,  are  apt  to  thin,  and  reduce  the  regularity  of,  the  attendance  at  school.§ 
Still  there  is  the  time,  the  farmer  says,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  educationist  to  take  and  utilize. 


Opinion  ex- 
pressed by 
myself  to  the 
Education 
Commissioners 
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Work  would 
have  to  he 
re-arranged. 


*  This  difficulty,  a  very  serious  one,  pressed  itself  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  clergy  of  the  Eedenhall  deanery  in  Norfolk,  when 
they  considered  this  question.     See  the  Report  of  their  discussion,  Appendix,  p.  1 9. 

In  my  Report  to  the  Education  Commissioners  of  1861  I  briefly  touched  upon  the  half-time  system  to  the  same  effect.  I  said, 
"  I  have  met  with  no  instance  of  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  half-time  priflciple  into  agricultural  pursuits.  Most  persons  conversant 
"  with  the  character  of  farm  labour,  and  also  with  the  temper  of  farmers,  appeared  to  consider  it  an  impracticable  theory.  No  one 
"  had  ever  dreamt  of  trying  it.  Even  in  the  ease  of  children  employed  in  factories,  and  who  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
"  Act  of  Parliament,  as  at  Axminster,  Lyme  and  Sherborne,  the  ari'angements  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  half-time  scholars 
"  did  not  seem  very  satisfactory  :  the  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  (as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  which  was  a  matter  of 
"  considerable  difficulty  to  do)  appeared  to  be  nominal  rather  than  substantial ;  and  as  the  number  of  the  scholars,  as  compared  v;ith 
"  the  bulk  of  the  school,  was  in  all  cases  insignificant,  and  the  instruction  of  the  classes  went  on  continuously  while  they  were  absent 
"  on  the  alternate  days,  so  that  they  missed  in  fact  just  half  of  what  was  taught  on  each  subject,  I  doubt  whether  the  system  can 
"  work  very  advantageously  either  for  them  or  for  the  rest  of  the  school.  The  case  is  removed  into  entirely  different  conditions  if 
"  as  probably  happens  in  purely  manufacturing  localities,  the  children  come  in  relays  to  school,  as  they  go  in  relays  to  work.  You 
"  then  have  to  do  with  two  sets  of  children  entirely  distinguished,  and  the  continuity  of  the  instruction  of  each  set  is  not  interrupted. 
"  But  this  is  not  at  all  parallel  to  the  case  of  a  small  manufacturing  (or  half-time)  element  intermingled  with  the  ordinary  constitu- 
"  ents  of  a  rural  school.  I  can  only  say  that  the  system  was  not  gi'ving  satisfaction  either  to  the  managers  or  the  teachers  in  the  few 
"  places  where  it  professedly  was  being  tried.  The  small  extra  amount  of  attendance  which  it  secured  did  not  compensate  for  the 
"  element  of  disturbance  ■which  it  introduced  into  the  school."    "  Report,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  63-4. 

It  is  from  no  fooKsh  reluctance  to  change  my  opinion,  if  I  saw  good  grounds  for  doing  so,  that  I  must  declare  that  my  mind 
upon  this  matter  is  stiU  the  same. 

•f-  Bird  keeping  must  be  done  by  an  old  man  with  a  gun  ;  boys  above  13  must  be  got  to  drive  plough  and  tend  sheep  and  stock  ; 
women  must  be  more  largely  employed.  There  would  not  be  much  left  for  the  half-timers  to  do  but  ■weed,  which  they  would  be 
required  to  do,  imder  superintendence,  in  a  gang. 

J  "  The  ground  for  the  legislative  distinction  between  factories  and  printworks  appears  to  have  been  that  the  demand  for  the 
"  article  produced  by  the  printworks  has  hitherto  been  Uable  to  such  sudden  and  irregular  changes  as  to  require  a  large  amount  of 
"  labour  at  particular  times,  and  thus  to  make  it  more  difficult  in  this  case  than  in  the  case  of  factories  to  divide  the  children  into 
«  sets  for  alternate  labour."  "Report,"  i.,  210.  What,  I  suppose,  the  inexorableness  of  fashion  does  for  the  printworker  the 
inexorableness  of  weather  and  seasons  does  for  the  agriculturist.    He  "  requires  a  large  amount  of  labour  at  particular  times." 

§  There  are,  however,  great  and  remarkable  discrepancies  between  different  neighbourhoods  on  this  point.  In  Essex  the'  school 
attendance,  particularly  of  boys,  is  very  much  smaller  in  -winter  than  in  summer ;  in  Sussex,  the  two  attendances  are  about  equal ;  in 
many  parts  of  Gloucestershire  the  winter  attendance  of  boys  is  25  per  cent,  larger  than  the  summer.  The  discrepancies  could'all 
no  doubt,  be  easily  accounted  for  by  those  acquainted  with  each  district.  In  the  woodlands  of  Sussex,  employment  in  the  coppices 
comes  in  to  take  the  place  of  employment  on  the  land.  In  Gloucestershire,  when  the  fruit  is  picked,  the  children  have  nothing  else 
to  do  till  the  next  spring.    In  Essex,  young  boys  assist  their  fathers  during  the  winter,  in  surface-draining. 
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92.  But  we  have  already  heard,  on  the  highest  authority,   that  of  those  who  have  watched,  and  in  -A., 
fact,  directed,  the  operations  of  the  Print  Works'  Act  in  its  own  sphere,  that  "such  of  these  provisions 

"  as  refer  to  education  are  found  to  be  of  little  use."*  There  is  not,  therefore,  much  encouragement 
to  tryf  in  its  application  to  agriculture,  a  principle  which,  where  it  had  infinitely  more  chances  of  being 
successful,  has  proved  a  failure.  Certainly  the  principle  might  be  modified ;  and  by  being  modified, 
might  be  made  much  more  effective ;  and  a  modification  of  it  is  what  I  shall  venture  to  suggest  when  I 
come  presently  to  recommend  the  course  that  I  think  ought  to  be  pursued. 

93.  Some  years  ago  "six  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  schools  memorialised  the  Secretary  of -^'l'^*°**g«' of 
"  State  for  the  Home  Department  in  favour  of '  one  general  and  simple  law  for  securing  a  certain  amount  g^^feUw 

^'  'of  schooling  to  all  children  employed  in  mines  and  manufactures,'  urging,  among  other  arguments, 
"  that  a  general  law  would  be  less  likely  to  disturb  the  children's  labour  market  than  any  partial  mea- 
"  sures."f  If  these  inspectors  were  to  memorialize  Her  Majesty's  Government  now,  I  suppose  they 
would  add  the  case  of  children  employed  in  agriculture  and  every  other  form  of  manual  labour,  to  the 
case  of  those  employed  in  manufactures  and  in  mines.  In  fact  they  would  probably  suggest  the  desir- 
ableness of  one  simple,  universal  law  dealing  with  elementary  education.  The  Prussians  have  one  such 
simple  law,  and  therefore  their  system  of  education  is  effective ;  our  legislation  on  the  subject  is  broken 
up  into  a  thousand  rules,  and  therefore  our  system  is  ineffective.  In  all  legislation,  the  object  should  be 
to  embody  comprehensive  principles,  and  to  avoid  complicating  the  measure  by  any  attempt  to  deal 
with  details.  The  moment  you  descend  from  generals  to  an  enumeration  of  singulars,  you  open  the 
door  to  evasion.  The  art  of  man,  it  is  said,  can  always  drive  a  coach  and  six  through  an  English  Act  of 
Parliament. 

94.  Instead,   therefore,  of  applying,  with  very  doubtful  prospects  of  success,  the  regulations  of  the  The  Tactory 
Factory  Acts  to  agriculture,  I  should  like  to  see,  as  the  Commissioners  of  1861 1  wished  to  see,  the  Actsthem- 
Factory  Acts  themselves  revised.     I  am  satisfied  that  the  age  of  8  is  too  early,  on  physical  grounds,  rg^Isto**       * 
for  children  to  go  to  constant  work ;   I  am  satisfied  that  the  age  of  8  is  too  early,  on  educational  grounds, 

for  them  to  commence  half-time  or  periodic  attendance  at  school.     But  whether  the  Factory  Acts  are  General 
thought  to  require  revision  or  not,  it  will  be  seen  by  any  one  who  cares  to  peruse  the  evidence  that  I  opinion  of  the 
have  collected,  that  it  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  every  person  and  body  of  persons  who  have  hestmodeof 
expressed  opinions  upon  the  subject,  that  the  best  mode  of  promoting  the  education  of  children  in  chiidrfnTm- 
awriculturaldistricts  would  be  (1)  to  prohibit  their  employment  on  the  land  under  the  age  of  10;   (2),  ployed  in 
to  make  provisions  for  securing  their  regular  attendance  at  school  for  the  five  years  preceding  that  age ;  agricnlture 
and  in  several  cases  the  suggestion  was  added  that  (3)  to  prevent  the  possible  loss,  by  disuse,  of  what 
tliey  had    attained,  the  children,  when  emancipated  from  entire  restriction,  should  still  be  required 
to  fulfil  a  certain  amount  of  winter  attendance — say  150  hours—  either  at  day  or  night  school,  for  two 
years  more.     I  should  add  that  not  only  do  farmers  think  that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
would  be  the  mode  least  embarrassing  to  them  in  the  cultivation  of  their  land ;  but  that  managers  and 
teachers  of  schools  declare  that  they  could  do  more  for  the  children's  education  in  this  way  than  they 
could  hope  to  do  if  regftlar  attendance  ceased  at  8,  and  intermittent  attendance  took  its  place  till  13. 
My  own  opinion,  formed  upon  an  experience  of  twenty  years  as  manager  and  (to  a  considerable  extent) 
teacher  of  a  rural  school,  entirely  coincides  with  theirs.  §     It  is  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  particularly.  Opinion  of 
that  irregularity  of  attendance  is  the  most  formidable  difficulty  with  which  they  have  at  present  to  con-  ^^^^2^^ 

tend, children  kept  at  home  for  all  sorts  of  frivolous  purposes  by  the  parents,  or  withdrawn  for  all  sorts 

of  varying  lengths  of  time  by  the  farmer  ;  and  that  a  child  kept  constantly  at  school  till  10  ought  to  be 
able  to  pass  in  the  Government's  Fourth  Standard,  indicating  an  amount  of  attainment  which,  though 
something  of  its  completeness  may  be  detracted  by  the  friction  of  life,  is  likely,  in  its  main  elements,  to 
stick  to  him  to  the  end.  || 

95.  I  found  a  perfect  agreement  amongst  the  farmers  that,  whether  his  education  makes  him  a  better  Opinion  as 
labourer  or  not,T  every  English  labouring  man  ought  to  have  placed  within  his  reach  the  opportunity  *f  ^^^^™* 
. ' ■ -~~ — ^ — — that  ought  to 

»  "  Keport  of  Education  Commissioners,"  i.  p.  210.     See  above,  p.  26,  note  *.  ^^  attained. 

+  "  Eeport  of  Education  Commission"  (1861),  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

±  One  of  their  recommendations  was,  "  That  the  defects  in  the  A.cts  of  Pai'hament  respectmg  the  employment  of  children  in 
"  ftetories  prmtworks,  mines,  and  collieries,  should  be  remedied  by  legislative  enactment."—"  Eeport,"  vol.  i.  p.  226,  §  1,1. 

8  I  have  stated  that  prohibition  of  labour  under  the  age  of  10,  with  a  view  to  taking  advantage  of  the  preceding  years  for  Opinions  of 
the  Durposes  of  education,  has  been  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  both  of  individuals  and  of  the  bodies  of  persons  with  whom  I  have  the  different 
come  in  contact  during  this  inquiry.    I  must,  however,  except  two  important  bodies  ;  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  the   Chambers  of 
C     ncil  of  the  Central  Chamber  following  the  suit  of  the  Norfolk  and  Leicester  Chambers,  who,  after  full  discussion  of  the  subject.   Agriculture. 
aTwhich  I  was  myself  present,  have  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  limit  of  prohibition  being  fixed  at  nine.     It  is  needless  to  say 
that  to  consent  that  a  child  should  be  prohibited  from  labour  up  to  the  age  of  9,  and  to  make  no  further  provision  for  his  education, 
is  t^  make  no  concession  to  the  demands  of  public  opinion  in  this  matter.     One  year  gained  by  the  school  after  9,  is,  in  educational 

I  IP  orobablv  worth  three  years  passed  within  its  walls  befpre  it.  Indeed,  the  Norfolk  Chamber  seem  to  anticipate  that  their  cou- 
vame,  p  ^^^^^  ^^  deemed  sufficient,  for  they  add  a  clause  that,  "  Should  attendance  at  school  be  insisted  upon  after  the  boy  has 
«*^nmmenced  labour  school  on  alternate  days  or  weeks  would  render  the  boy  almost  useless  to  the  farmer.  He  had  much  better 
«  ttPTid  the  school  for  a  certain  number  of  consecutive  days  during  the  leisure  part  of  the  year."  The  Cirencester  and  Gloucester 
riTmW?  thoueh  neither  of  them  rehsHng  the  prospect  of  legislative  interference,  and  the  latter  in  express  terms  deprecating  it, 
wwmisidered  that  a  boy  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  farm  labour  under  the  age  of  10,  "  or  "  (the  Gloiucester  Chamber  added) 
DOtncouM  ^^^  and  write  efficiently  j"  and  the  latter  body  "pledged  itself,"  in  its  Eesolution,  "to  use  its  influence  in  aU 
«  Wi-mate  wavs  to  secure  this  rule  being  adopted  and  acted  upon."     See  "  Appendix,"  p.  1 5. 

II  T  w  to  refer  to  the  case  of  the  boy  William  Stephens  of  Bromsben-ow  ("  Evidence  of  Labouring  Class/'  No.  42),  as  one  in  An  individual 
•  +     This  bov's  school  learning  had  stuck  to  him  admirably.     He  could  read  well,  and  write  well,  and  read  writing  well.    He  instance. 

STi  fti.hool3i  vears  and  had  never  attended  a  night  school,  though  his  mother,  who  can  read,  had  made  him  keep  up  his 

naa  leii  s°"""   ,  |  •^  ^  ^^^^     But  jie  ^as  for  five  years  uninterruptedly  at  school,  and  reached  the  fii-st  class.    He  was  intelligent 

leaning  at  ^8    intelligence  was  probably  simply  the  fruit  of  cultivation. 

certainly,  uui  ^       a  good  deal  as  to  the  relative  value  of  an  educated^  and  uneducated  labourer.    Lord  Leicester  speaks  very  Opinions  as 

gtroi 

three  ^'^'^''^*'^'', ™^°  *°.5Ln^ Vs^hese*  "that"  the*  educated  men  are  the  most  discontented,  the  mo'st  shifty,  tite  least  inclined  for  uneducated 
drad^er^?  the  sauciest  in  their  answers,  fonder  of  reading  the  newspaper  (a  charge  frequently  made)  than  of  work,  always  on  the  labourers. 

21137.  ^ 
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of  eduGatipn^  and  that  his  education  ought,  at  Jeast,  to, extend  as  far  as  the  power  to  read,  to  w'itp,  and 
to  cipher ;  and  the  admission  was  very  frankly  made  that  the  present  genersil  standard  of  attainment  is 
far  beloW  this.  I  entirely  go  alongj  also,  with  the  opinion  very  frequently  expressed,  that  the  ability  to 
write  and  to  cipher  are  of  secondary  importance  compared  with  the  ability  to  read.  They  can  be  easily 
aniS  .quickly  secured,  if  the  desire  exists,  at  almost  any  period  of  life,  and  there  will  always  be  abundant 
motives  for  securing  them;  *  but  the  power  to  read,  if  not  acquired  in  youth,  is  rarely  acquired  with 
any  facility  at  all,  while  it  is,  emphatically,  the  key  of  iall  subsequent  knowledge  and  self-improvement. 
And  there  is  a  certain  analogy  between  the  capacity  td  read  and  the  capacity  to  swim.  A  man  whose 
mastery  of  this  useful  accomplishment,  when  a  boy,  was  limited  to  the  power  of  sustaining  himself  jn 
in  the  water  for  half  a  dozen  strokes,  and  whose  practice  stopped  there,  if  he  should  unhappily  fall  Into 
deep  water  twenty  years  afterwards,  even  within  easy  distance;  of  the  bank,  will  infallibly  be  drowned; 
but  he  who  has  once  accomplished  the  feat  of  swimming  across  the  Thames  will  find  that  he  has 
endowed  himself  with  a  power  that  he  will  never  lose.  So  too  with  reading.  No  wonder  if  the  poor 
lad,  removed  from  school  just  as  with  infinite  labour  he  can  spell  out  "  easy  narratives  "  written  in 
iwprds  none  of  them  more  than  two  syllables  long,  with  no  subsequent  practice,  and  no  one  to  urge  him 
to  keep  up  his  learning  at  home,  soon  loses  the  modicum  he  has  acquired,  and  in  two  years  or  so  can 
only  distinguish  his  master's  sacks  from  a  neighbours  by  ihe  colour  of  the  initials  stamped  upon  them  ;f 
but  let  a  boy  only  once  get  to  read  a  page  in  a  fourth  or  fifth  reading  book,  such  as  is  ordinarily  found 
in  our  schools,  with  intelligence  and  fluency,  and  I  undertake  to  say  he  shall  never  forfeit  that  power. 
I  will  not  say  it  may  npt  be  impaired;  but  it  shall  never  be  wholly  lost ;  and  if  impaired,  a  little 
pains,  a  season's  attendance  at  a  night  school,  shall  rapidly  make  it  good  again. 

^^  96.  The  Commissioners  of  1861  considered  that  "  under  the  present  circumstances  of  socsf^ty,  a  satis- 
"  factory  point  will  have  been  reached  when  children  go  to  the  infant  school  at  the  age  of  3,  and  from 
*f  the  infant  school  to  the  day  school  at  the  age  of  6  b?'  T,  and  remain  in  the  day  school  till  IQ;  11,  or  12, 
"  according  to  the  circumstances  ^of  their  parents,  ^nd  the  calling  to  whicli  they  are  destined ;  provided 
"  that  they  attend,  while  on  the  school  books,  not  less  than  foiir  hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week. 
"  and  not  less  than  30  weeks,  ranging,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  up  to  44  weeks,  in  the 
"year;"  and  they  believe  that  "there  is  nothing  in  the  feelings  of  the  parents  on  the  subject  pf 
"  education  to  prevent  well  directed  efforts  to  insiire  this  amount  of  attendance  from  meeting  with 
"  general  success."  Those  efforts,  they  added,  "  should  be  directed  principally  to  increasing  the 
"regularity  of  the  attendance,  rather  than  to  prolonging  its  duration,"  inasmuch  as  "  neither -the 
"  Gpverliment  nor  private  persons  can  effectually  resist,  or  would  be  morally  justified  in  resisting,  the 
"  najtural  demands  of  labour  when  the  child  has  arrived,  physsically  speaking,  at  the  proper  age  for 
"  labour,  and  when  its  wages  are  such  as  to  form  a  strong  motive  to  its  parents  for  withdrawing  it  from 
"  school.'^t  . 

97.  These  opinions  are  characterized  by  the  moderation  and  good  sense  which  are  such  marked 
features  in  the  Report  of  that  Commission,  and  are  well  worthy  of  being  pondered  before  we  take 
another  step  which  ought  to  be  a  step  in  advance,  but  which,  if  running  too  strongly  counter  to  popular 
sentiment,  Mr.  Bright  told  his  hearers  at  Birmingham,  might  be  forced  into  a  retrograde  movement.S 
Oiir  social  circumstances  are  such  as  to  awaken  us  rudely  from  the  dream  that  it  is  possible  to  develop 
in  England  a  high  ideal  of  elementary  education,  and  even  to  hope  to  reach  the  Prussian  standard. 
With  the  increased  activity  that  is  developing  all  the  material  resources  of  the  country,  it  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  economic  law  that  material  progress  can  only  be  piirchased  at  the  cost  of  moral  and 
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Toot  out  for  an  oppoHunity  to  better  themselves.  Mr.  Hes,  vice-chairman  of  the  Cirencester  board  of  guardiais,  an  intelligent  and 
liberal-minded  fanner,  justly  attributes  these  results,  which  must  be  admitted  to  exist  to  some  extent,  to  partial  education  ■  when  it 
become^  ge«)«r^,  the  evils  6empldined  of  will  disappear,  and  the  natural  gradations  of  sppiety,  temporally  di^laced,  wiU  be  'restored. 

i  observe  a  sinoilar  remark,  in  gUa  materia,  made  by  Earl  Granville,  in  his  capaeity.of  ChanceEoir  of  the  XJniyersity  of  Lonaou  in 
his  recent  address  at  the  admission  of  successful  candidates  to  degrees.  "He  waS  ready  to  admit  that  the  most  detestable  women 
"  he  had  met^with  were  those  who  might  properly-be-  called  '  hlue^8tocking&4.'Jbut  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  met_a  similar 
"  argument  by  saying,  that  if  you  gave  a  silk-laced  waistcoat  to  a  country  lad  he  would  be  proud  and  haughty  over  his  fellows  of  the 
"  village,  but  that  if  you  gave  all  lie  boys  in  the  parisli  a  silk-Iaeed  waistcoat,  there  would  be  no  one  over  whom  they  cffuld  be 
"  proud.  This  he  thought  applicable  to  women.  If  they  were  all  Educated  alike,  they' would  have  no  cause  to  pique  themselves 
"  on  their  superiority." — ^Reported  in  the  "Times," -May  14,  1868. 

*  A  case  was  mentioned  at  nly  meeting  at  Momingthorpe  (Norfolk)  of  a  man  who  had  an  offer  of  a  bailiff's  plaee  uprin  a  farm 
He  pould  reaii,  but  could  neither  write  nor  cipher.  Haviog  three  months'  notice  he  attended  the  clergyman's  night-school  and  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  these  two  arts  to  enable  him  to  accept  the  place.  See  "Notes  of 
meetings,"  No.  29. 

■f  Seethe  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hewlett  in  "Notes  on  Schools,"  No.  18. 

I  "  Report  of  the  Education  Commission,"  vol.  i.  p.  225,  ss.  6,  7,  5,  4. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  small,  that  is,  of  the  large  majority  of,  rural  parishes  that  in 
them  the  establishment  of  an  infant  school  is  an  impossibility,  and  that  where  children  have  a  mile  or  more  to  travelj  the  educationist 
miisfrbe'  content  if  he  can  get  them  under  instruction  at  as  early  an  age  as  five.    I  regard  froin  5  to  10  or  11  as  the  practicable 


..    ,     ,-     ^    J  ,.   J    1-     -I,-    ,<  -      ■  .-       ,-   »      ,-,  a     .     ,  Ijy  l""  ^ae  ana  long  experience.     ^^pciuuiiK 

of  irregular  attendance,  be  declares  his     conviction,  that  until  some  means  are  devised  to  secure  regular  attend^ce  for  the  children 
"Of  the  poor  ftom  4  to  10  or  11  years  of  age,  a  very  large  amount  of  our  exertii?n  and  money  wiU  be  wasted  and  oar  iails  oeniten 
"  tiaries,  and  reformatories  will  show  our  shortcomings  by  tiie  presence  of  a  mass  of  itanates  untrained  and  untanfflit  "     «  TJa««rt  „t 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  for  1866-7i"  p.  25.  u  ana  unraugnt.         report  ot 


§  "  I  should  recommend,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  «  what  I  caH  a  steady  progress  rather  than  a  great  riish,  because  in  makint 

ish  TitioTi  tbis  rniPRtion  jmrl  introdnnine-  meafinrefi  babied  nunn  -wbat  T  Innlr  «♦  -iiintli'  rrvaa*  ;i.-...'k«.      _  ._ »    .     .        ,  «  _      & 


efforts,  you  may  find  that  there  is  a  great  reaction,  and  your  diffrcUlties  become  aWost,  if  not  altogether,  hisuperable  The  m-eat 
mass  of  yoiir  chddren  now  are  uneducated.  If  yoi  propose  at  once  to  create  a  great  revolution  tf  that  kind.  I  am  certain  voii  will 
find  that  those  for  idiose  benefit  yon  are  ac^  will  not  give  you  that  co-operation  without  which  it  is  impossible  that  von  should 

^ttbCeed."  '■.'■■  :  ..      r;    -•  ,'  .^ 


IN  A(fEicVLTtTitE  •(r86'7)-'^c6fflMisSlON?— rev;  jf,  "pEASE^'s'  IrePOET.  ^f 

intelletitual ;  it  is  a  question  whether  the  Prussian  standarcl  itself,  in  spite  pfthe'yghvaltie  set'by'the  ^' 

people  themselves  bo  eclijcatipn,  can  be  iiiaintamed.  *',  Since  1850,"  says  Mr.  Pattisbn,  "a' turnhas 
"  taken  place.  Factory  labour  and  pauperism  are  both  gaining  grouftd,  and  irregularity  in  the' 
"  attendance  at  the  comrribh  schools  is  on  the  increase."*  Certainly,  in  the  New  England  Statesi.by 
the  united  testimony  of  superintendents  of  schools,  in  all  the  great  centres  of  manufacturing  industr^J 
the  tendency  of  things  is  downwards  rather  than  upwards,  and  as,  Mr.  Horace  Matin  confesses^' 
educationists  of  the  present  generation  are  forced  to  accept  and  acquiesce  in  a  lower  ideal  of  general 
culture  than  was  set  up,  and  possibly  for  a  time  realized,  in  the  simpler  days  of  the  pilgrim  fathers^f 
If  we  cannot  wholly  bend  circumstances  to  our  views,  we  must  to  some  extent  adapt  our  views  t^" 
circumstances.  '       '  '  ' 

98.  I  have  already  said  that  what  we  want  seems  to  me  to  be  a  simple,  uniform  lajv,  whiidh' everybody  The  law  should 
shall  understand,  and  y/hich  there  shall  be  some  effective  power  to  compel  everybody  to  obey.!     Wb^f  ^^  uniform  and 
I  wish  to  say  now'  is  that  such  a, law  must  be  ftioderate  in  its  demands,  practicable  in  jts  details,  ijot  ""'  ®'*^" 
seeking  to  inflict  unnecessary  inconvenience  upon  the  employers  of  labour  nor  what  the  Education' 
Commissioners  consider  would  be  unjustifiable  hardship  upon  those  who  have  to  maintain  themselves 

by  their  labour.     1  must  do  the  farmers  of  England  the  justice  to  say  that',  in  discussing  this  quesb'on, 

though    naturally  sensible  of  embarrassments    to  themselves   that   might  be   created    by   restrictive  ,       ;, 

legislation,  they  appeared  to  be  still  more  apprehensive  of  silch  legislation  pressing  intolerably  on' the 

condition  of  the  poor.     It  was,  therefore,  again  and  again  urged  upon  me  that  any  such  legislation'  Accompanied, 

ought,  in   equity,  to  be   accompanied  with  some  dispensing   power.     If  a 'high   amount  of  school  *°°' ■^i*^' ^ 

attendance  in  the  year  were  required,  the  magistrates,  it  was  said,  might  be  empowered  to  relax  tbe  po^er.™^ 

requirement  in  the  case  of  any  man  who  could  show  that  his  family  was  above  a  given  sizie  or  his 

earnings  below  a  certain  sum.     If  the  age  of  10  were  chosen  as  the  age  under  which  children  should' be 

prohibited  from  labour,  a  trustworthy'certificate  that  a  child  had  rfeached  a  given  standard  of  attainment 

at  an  earlier  period  might  be  a  ground  for  relaxing  the  prohibition  in  favourof  that' particular  child  ; 

and  it  was  further  thought  that  the  possibility  of  attaining  such  a  certificate  at  the  early  age  Would  act 

as  an  indirect  form  of  compulsion,  and  induce  parents  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  sending  their 

children  to  school.§  ■ 

99.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  my   Evidence  that  several  gentlemen  who  have  favoured  rue  with  Some  would 
their  views  upon  this  subiect,  recommend  that  the  age  of  prohibition  should  be  raised  as  high  as  twelve,  raise  the  age  of 
and  assert  that  no  inconvenience  which  coiild  not  be  surmounted  by  a  little  raanagement  would  be  high  as  12. 
thereby  inflicted  upon  the  farmer ;  and!  I  should  ihyself  be  much  better  satisfied  if  we  could  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  children  at  our  schools  from  five  tO  eleven — for  six  years  instead  of  five.     But,  seeing 

what. I  ha'^'e  seen  and  hearing  what  Ihave  heard  of  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  I  am  afraid  to  press  for 
ah  amount  of  restriction  \yhich,  however  desirable  in  the  interests  of  education,  would  bear  with  undue, 
severity  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  Jabouring  poor,  I,  content  myself  with  asking  fpr  a  law 
which  shall  require  regular,  uninterrupted  attendance  at  school  up  to  the  age  of  10 ;  and  for  the  two 
years  between  10  and  12,  while  the  child  is  at  work,  a  certain  amount  of  attendance,  as  suggested  by 
the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  either  at  day  or  night  school,  during  the  leisure  part  of 
the  year.  .  ,  .  -  j 

100.  The  mention  of  night  scliools  suggests  that  this  is  not  an  improper  place  in  which  to  deliver  Value  and 
myself  of  what  I  have  to  say  about  this  educational  agency.      Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  the  essay  already  position  of  the 
referred  to,  says  that  he  found  among  the  Hampshire  farmers  a  strong  feeling  for  Sunday-schools  and  ™^ 
winter  night  schools,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  hours  for  these  do  not  interfei-e  with  agricultural 

labour;  and  he   himself  thoroughly   endorses  this  opinion,   "that    they  are   the  right  thing  for  an 

"agricultural  district,"  as  well  as  bears  witness  to  their  being  "most  popular  among  the  poor."K     I 

would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  depreciate  the  value  of  a  rural  night  school,  as  for  10  years  of 

my  life  I  have  been  in  the  uninterrupted  habit  (till  last  winter,  when  I  was  engaged  on  this  Commission)  jj^  difficulties. 

of  conducting  and  teaching  in  a  very  successful  one.lf     But  if  any  one  will  be  at  the  pains  of  Teacling 


*  "  Report  of  Education  Commission  (1861),"  vol.  iy,  p.  194.  .  . 

f"  Horace  Mann's  10th  Report  (1849),"  p.  10.  '  •  ^  > 

t  Mr.  Albert  Pell  pointed  out,  in  the  London  Qhamber  of  Agriculture,  ihe  possible  difficulty  that  might  arise  from  two  lawS,  one   Diffionlties 
prohibiting  employment  (as; in  tie  case  of  factory  phildren):  only  up  to  the  age  of  8,  and  apother  (supppping  such  were  the  enacts   Htely  to  arise 
ment)  prohibiting  the  employment  of  agricultural  children  under  10  in  any  district,  of  which  there  must  be  many,  where  an  -agn-  from  -^ant  of  a 
cultural  and  manufacturing  population  was  intermixed.     Again,  a  law  which  dealt  only  with  the  case  of  agricultural  children  on   uniform  law. 
the  shores  of  the  Wash  would  drive  scores  of  children,  excluded  from  the.  land,  into  the  occupation  of  mussel-picking  ;  in  Essex, 
into  the  straw-plait ;  in  Gloucestershire,  iuto  "  gloving  ;"  and  so  on.     A  uniform  law  would  extricate  the  question  from  aH  these 
difficulties. 

§  See  Richard  Hooker's  argument  for  the  existence  of  dispensations,  "  Hot  to  turn  the  edge  of  justice  or  to  make  void  at  certain  Richard  Hoo- 
"  times  and.  in  certain  men,  through,  mere  voluntary  grace  and,  benevo],eB.ce,  that  ■,w,hJ4h_continiiaUy;, and  univergially  should  bejof  ker's  argument 
"  force  (as  some  understand  it),  but  in  very  tfuth  to  practise  general  laws  according  ^^tliejr  rigl;t  ipeaning.  .  .  .  Which  thing?   for  dispensa- 
«  being  consideared  we  require  that  it  may  not  seem  hard  if  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  fo^'  common  utility's  sake,  certain  profitablje   tions. 
^'  ordinances  sometime  be  released^  rather. than,  all  men  be  always  strictly  bpund  to  the  general  rigour  thereof."— "  Eccles.  Polity^"  v.; 

ch.  ix.  „  .  ' 

11  Prize  essay  on  JTarming,  in  Hampshire,  by  Rev,  John  Wilkinson,  p.  82.     ^    ,  ;,,  .  -,..,.  ,.       .,  ,i 

€  The  numbers  on  the  register  of  my  night  school  for  tlie  winters  of  1863-64,  1864-65,  186.^-66,  and  1866-67  respectively,  my   -j^  _ 

populationbeing368,  were3l,-32,  36,  and24.     In  the  three  earlier  yeai-s  there  was  a  considerable  infusioa  of  scholars  itpm  a  „™ier,ee(of' 
neighbouring' parish.    My  population  is  very  scattered,  and  some  of  the  mpst  regular  scholars  came  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles.    ^.  ,       .      , 
In  1864-65,  whenthe  school  W8S  open,  48  nights  (16  weeks  qf  three  nights  each),  19  out  of  the  32  scholar^,  attended  upwards  of  ™S™  scuoois. 
40  times,  and  obtained  a  prize  therefor^    In  the  same  years  theire  have  been  the  names  of  60  scholars  on  the  register  of  the  day 
school,  with  an  a:verage  attendance  i)f  from  45  to  50  ;  so  that  I  do  not  know  that  even  a  compulsory  law  could  do  muoli  more  for" 
us  than  by  a  little  effort,  we  manage  to  ,do  for  ourselves.    I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  am  obliged  myself,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  agreeable,  to  play  the  part  of  a  truant-officer.     But  country  parsons  who  want  the  comfort  of  an  e^qient  sehpol  njust  upt  be 
above  doing  not  necessarily  any  dirty,  but  some  unpleasant  work,  both  in  begging  for^  suhfcriptions  and  stimulating  a^tepdanoe. 
When' once  'however,  the  "public  interest  is  generated,  it'is'smrnsing  to  find  how  Tight  the,  work  seon  bebPines,    l.am  certain,,  th?inl?s- 
to  the  attractive  powers  of  a  very  efficient  schoolmistress,  that  the  children  in  my  parish  would  infinitely  rather  coiiie  to  school 
than  stay  away. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDEEN,  YOVVfGt  PERSONS,  AND  WOMEN 
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the  answers,  printed  in  my  Appendix,  which  I  have  received  to  the  questions  in  the  Commissioners' 
Circular  on  the  subject  of  this  class  of  schools,  they  will  find  that  the  night  school  is  a  most  precarious 
institution.  The  evidence  of  Archdeacon  Hopjper,  of  Starston ;  of  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Everard,  of 
Burnham  Thorpe ;  and  of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Beckett,  of  Ingoklisthorpe,*  illustrates  the  .special  difficulties 
under  which  it  labours.  The  fact  of  the  fitful  and  intermittent  life  of  a  vast  mnjority  of  night  schools, 
disclosed  in  the  same  body  of  evidence,  proves  that,  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  the  night  school  too 
often  cannot  be  carried  on.  Still  more  necessary  to  it  even  than  to  the  day  school  is  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  clergyman,  or  of  some  one  in  the  social  position  of  the  clergyman ;  still  greater 
are  the  difficulties  of  raising  funds  and  providing  teachers ;  still  more  discouraging  are  the  irregularities 
of  attendance,  and  the  decay  of  interest,  the  listlessness  and  drowsiness,  in  the  scholars  who  come.  The 
farmers  cry  up  the  advantages  of  the  night  school,  and  in  not  a  few  places  co-operate  willingly  and 
zealously  with  the  cleigyman  in  superintending  one ;  but  elsewhere  they  praise  its  advantages  vvithout 
helping  to  bear  its  burden ;  and  I  have  even  met  with  instances  of  their  actively  opposing  it,  and 
refusing  to  make  any  arrangements  of  their  work  so  as  to  facilitate  the  attendance  at  it  of  lads  in 
their  employ.^ 

101.  The  night  school  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  but  as  a  supplement  to  an  efficient 
day  school.  It  carries  on  the  education  process  a  little  farther,  or  prevents  its  retrograding ;  it  cannot 
conduct  it  succes.sfully  ab  initio.X  It  rests  at  present  on  too  precarious  a  basis  to  be  trusted  to  as  a 
permanent  and  universal  institution.  As  things  are,  it  is  very  far  from  permanent,  and  very  far  from 
universal.  Out  of  139  parishes  making  returns  to  me,  44  have  no  evening  school ;  many,  probably, 
are  never  likely  to  have  one.  A  large  number  report  that  the  evening  school  which  they  once  had,  and 
which  flourished  for  a  time,  while  the  clergyman  was  young  or  strong  and  when  the  interest  was  fresh, 
has,  owing  to  a  change  in  these  conditions,  been  discontinued.  And  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  these 
conditions,  which  are  essential  to  the  vitality  of  the  evening  school,  are  conditions  always  liable  not  only 
to  change  but  to  collapse. 

102.  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  till  quite  recently,  has  never  seemed  to  recognize  the 
importance  or  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  evening  schools.  They  were  relegated,  so  to  speak,  into  a 
corner  of  the  system,  almost  out  of  sight,  and  only  offered  aid  on  terms  with  which  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  comply.  Even  the  Revised  Code,  from  which  at  the  outset  great 
things  had  been  expected  in  relation  to  this  class  of  schools,  placed  them  in  some  respects  under  almost 
increased  disadvantages.  It  removed  the  restriction,  which  in  most  cases  practically  amounted  to  a 
prohibition,  on  the  employment  of  the  master  of  the  day  school  to  teach  or  assist  in  teaching  the 
evening  classes ;  but  it  introduced  some  fresh  restrictions  equally  embarrassing.  No  grant  could  be 
earned  in  respect  of  any  night  scholar  under  12  years  of  age.§  The  principal  teacher  must  be  duly 
certificated.  The  conditions  of  examination  were  so  framed  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
holding  one  in  cases  (very  frequent)  where  the  clergyman  happened  to  be  the  sole  manager  and  had 
also  himself  taught  in  the  school. |1  The  organic  connexion  between  the  day  and  night  school  was  still 
required  to  be  maintained.  All  these  regulations  are,  to  my  mind,  the  very  reverse  of  encouragements, 
and  seem  to  be  drawn  up  in  entire  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  two  most  serious 
Jifficulties  under  which  night  schools  labour  are,  firstly,  want  of  teachers,  and  secondly,  want  of  funds. 

103.  The  Bill  introduced  during  this  Session  of  Parliament  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  whether  as  defective  as  it  is  by  some  as.serted  to  be  in  other  points  or  not,  is 
at  least  a  step  forwards  in  the  right  direction  here.  It  dissolves  the  organic  connexion,  often  so 
difficult  to  maintain,  between  the  day  school  and  the  night  school  by  recognizing  schools  which  meet  in 
the  evening  only,  provided  that  they  meet  not  less  than  100  times  within  the  school  year.  It 
does  not  demand,  in  order  to  earn  a  partial  grant,  the  possession  of  a  certificate  by  the  teacher.  It 
allows  scholars  to  be  examined  at  10  years  of  age.  If  only  the  stringent  regulation  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  examination  itself  were  modified,  there  would  then,  I  think,  be  no  demand 
made  upon  the  managers  of  night  schools  with  which  they  might  not  fairly  be  expected  to  comply.  In 
the  recognition  of  schools  meeting  in  the  evening  only  not  less  than  100  times  within  the  school 
year  there  is  a  provision  made  for  such  a  possible  amountof  school  attendance  during  the  winter  months 
as  would  be  more  than  equivalent  to  the  requirements  of  the  Print  Works'  Act,  and  would  meet  the 
views  of  those  who  assert  that  this  is  the  only  practicable  form  of  carrying  on  the  education  of 
agricultural  boys  above  the  age  of  10.  If,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  day's  work  of  boys  under 
12  years  of  age,  between  the  1st  November  and  the  1st  March,  were  required  to  terminate  at  four 
in  the  afternoon,  these  evening  schools,  where  they  could  be  established,  might  prove  a  very  useful 
institution. 


*  See  "  Answers  on  Evening  Schools,"  Nos.  20,  28,  32. 
Instances  of  t  1°  °°6  Gloucestershire  parish  I  was  informed  of  a  case  of  a  farmer  threatening  to  discharge  a  lad  of  16  if  he  attended  night 

obstruction  school,  as  he  claimed  bis  services  &-om  5  a.m.  to  9  p.m.    In  another  instance  a  boy  was  told  that  if  he  liked  to  go  to  night  school 

nieht  schools.      ^^  raxtsi  come  back  and  finish  his  work  on  the  farm  when  it  was  over.    These  arie  extreme  cases  of  obstructiveness  to  education, 
but  they  occur  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  the  statement  made  in  the  text.    At  some  of  my  meetings  farmers  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  moral  results  of  night  schools  were  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
Instance  of  t  I'  '^  t''"^  t^"^*  Archdeacon  Hopper  pointed  out  to  me  three  men  in  his  parish,  now  tolerable  scholars,  who  did  not  know  their 

men  making        -^>  ^>  ^'  ^''^°  ^'^^y  commenced  attending  his  night  school.    But  these  are  exceptional  instances,  as  Archdeacon  Hopper  himself  is 
themselves  ^°  exceptional  man  for  educational  ability  and  zeal.    And  whatever  men  might  be  found  to  have  perseverance  enough  to  do  in  a 

scholars  in  night  school,  I  venture  to  doubt  if  the  most  skilfiil  teacher  would  ever  get  bnys  to  learn  their  A,  B,  C,  there. 

night  school.  §  '^^^  objection  to  this  regulation  is  that  the  larger  proportion  of  agricultural  boys  leave  the  day  school  at  ten,  and  that  instead 

of  being  encouraged  to  attend  the  night  school  immediately,  they  are,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  this  regulation  extends,  almost  dis- 
couraged from  attending  for  two  years,  when  much  of  their  little  stock  of  learning  will  have  slipped  away.  I  suppose  the  idea  was 
that  the  existence  of  the  limit  would  be  a  motive  to  the  boys  to  remain  two  years  longer  at  the  day  school.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  it  has  not  had  this  effect. 

II  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Hussey,  of  Ringstead,  Norfolk,  informed  me  that  a  grant,  or  at  least  an  examination  with  a  view  to  a  grant, 
had  been  refused  to  his  school  on  this  ground. 
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A. 

Possibility  of 
evening  schools 
in  the  summer. 


(2),  of  the 
farmers. 


104  In  two  or  three  places  I  found  evening  schools  held  in  the  summer  as  well  as  in  the  winter,  in  fact, 
carried  on  throughout  the  year.  The  general  opinion,  however,  seemed  to  be  that  you  would  never 
draw  young  men  and  lads  away  from  their  garden  or  their  game  of  cricket  in  the  summer  evenings  into  a 
school;  and  I  am  myself  afraid  that  such  would  be  the  case.  Otherwise,  if  it  could  be  contrived,  a 
summer  ^ening  school  would  have  some  very  manifest  advantages. 

105.  Still,  when  all  has  been  said  and  done,  every  suggestion  listened  to,  and  every  expedient  tried    n.. 
the  night  school  has  to  encounter  so  many,  and  apparently  such  inevitable  obstacles,  from  want  of  funds'  schooTnotTo 
want  of  teachers,  want  of  interest,  sparseness  of  population,  physical  exhaustion  of  scholars,  influences  ^e  trusted, 
of  weather,  distance,  roads,  that,  however  useful  when  it  not  only  exists  but  thrives,  its  thriving  and  «7«°asa™P- 
even  its  existence,  is  far  too  uncertain  to  justify  our  trusting  to  it  even  as  a  supplementary  agency,  or  to  SXl7t. 
reheve  us  of  the  obligation  to  secure  for  every  district  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  accessible  day  school.* 
Tv^^^fx-n'-"^"^'^'  '^  '^?  position  of  the  Sunday  school,  the  other  educational  instrument  in  favour  of  which  Position  of  the 
Mr.  Wilkinson  says  he  found  a  "  strong  feeling  "  existing  among  the  Hampshire  farmers.     Its  utility,  Sunday  school 
or  rather  its  capacity  of  usefulness,  was  occasionally,  though  not  very  frequently  or  very  strongly,' 
pressed  upon  myself  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry.     It  is  more  generally  admitted  to  be  a  school  in 
form  rather  than  in  power.     Indeed,  a  very  vigorous  pamphlet  has  been  written  by  a  Norfolk  clergy- 
man,t  in  which  it  is  plumply  asserted  that  the  institution  is  on  its  deathbed,  and   that  it  can  only  be 
revived  (I  doubt  if  the  remedy  would  have  occurred  to  many  minds)  .by  a  larger  infusion  of  dogmatic 
teaching.     Whether  this  recipe  would  act  as  a  tonic  to  the  system  or  not,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  present  influence  of  the  Sunday  school  in  rural  districts  is  very  feeble,  both  as  regards  the  formation 
of  character  and  the  development  of  mind.    It  may  not  be  so  in  thoroughly  well  worked  parishes,  where 
the  clergyman  has  time  and  strength   to  devote  to  its  superintendence;  but  it  is  so  in  most  parishes. 
And  it  is  so  for  reasons,  many  of  which  are  beyond  even  the  most  zealous  clergyman's  control.     It  is 
very  rare  to  find  boys,  or  even  girls,  willing  to  be  kept  under  religious  instruction,  as  boys  and  girls  are  in  respect, 
in  Germany,  till  the  time  of  their  confirmation.     Many  boys,  when  they  have  once  gone  to  work,  think   W'  "^ *e 
themselves  too  much  of  men  to  attend  school  even  on   Sunday;  or,  if  they  do  come,  often  introduce  ^'='"''^"- 
into  it  an  element  not  only  of  dullness  but  of  disorder,  with  which  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  deal. 
The  farmers,  again,  if  strongly  in  favour  of  Sunday  schools,  do  not  let  the  schoolderive  much  advan- 
tage from   their  favour,  by  arranging   the    Sunday  work  of  their  boys  so  as  to  enable  them  to  comply 
With   its  requirements.     The   Sunday  work  of  the   boys  who  "  keep  "   birds,  or   tend  sheep,  or  are 
employed  in  the  stable  is,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  altogether  incompatible,  as  at  present  laid  out,  not 
only  with  attendance  at    church,  but  with   attendance   at  school;    and  such    boys,    in    consequence, 
are   often    found    to    lapse   into  the   mere    ignorance   and   darkness    of    heathenism.      Almost   every 
clergyman,  who  prepares  candidates  for  confirmation,  tells  the   same  tale.     It  is  a  "precious  oppor- 
tunity lost  through   a  combination  of  adverse    circumstances;  and    I   cannot  but  regret  that  farmers 
if  they  really  feel,  as  they  profess   to  feel,  a  strong  personal   interest  in  the  moral  charsicter  of  their 
workpeople,  do  not   make  a   more  vigorous  effort  than  they  do,  in  the  years  when  that  character  is 
taking    the   bias  that    will   perhaps  shape  its   coiir.se  for  life,    to   bring   to   bear   upon  its   formation 
the  united  influence  of  the  "place  of  worship  and   the   Sunday  school.     "With  .^uch  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  employer,  and  with  a  little  Stirling  up  of  the  parents  to  a  higher  sense  of  their  duty  in  the 
matter,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Sunday  school  might  soon  be  made  an  effective  instrument  of  educa- 
tion.    I   use   the  word   in   its  widest  sense,   as   implying  both  the  regulation  of  the  affections  and  the 
development  of.  the  mind.     My  own  experience   is  that  no  lessons  are  more  capable  of  sustaining  the 
interest,   and   drawing  forth   the   intelligence  of  children,   than   lessons   either  on   the  great  scripture 
biographies,  or  on   the  principal  events  and  general  course  of  Bible  history,  or  on  the  grand  precepts 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  the  hands  of  an  earnest  and  competent  teacher.     Unhappily,  too  many 
of  the  teachers  in   our   Sunday  schools,  though  earnest,  are  not  competent.     They  undeifake  the  duty 
from  a  laudable  desire  to  do  good,  but  they  rarely  realize  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  or  even  themselves 
possess  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  their  subject,  or  the  pedagogic  skill  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the 
task  successfully.     And  this,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  stated  above,  is  a  further  reason  of  the  ill  success 
of  Sunday  schools. 

107.  Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  education,  I  may  mention  one  or  two  agencies  which  I  found  at  work  Notice  of  some 
in  connection  with  it,  with  such  an  amount  of  success  as  to  justify  the  hope  that,  if  applied  elsewhere,  collateral 
they  might  contribute  to  extend  the  benefits  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  agencies. 

108.  One  of  these  agencies  is  the  savings'  bank  connected  with  the  school  at  Tortworth,  established 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  habit  of  thrift  in  the  children,  but  also  found  to  act  sensibly, 
though  indirectly,  on  the  regularity  of  their  attendance  and  the  length  of  their  continuance  at  school. 
There  are  at  present  35  depositors,  whose  deposits  vary  from  a  minimum  of  Is.  to  a  maximum  of  4/. 
The  deposit  itself  need  not  be  withdrawn  when  the  children  leave  school,  but  the  interest  ceases  then; 
and  it  is  this  growth  in  the  amount  of  the  deposit  by  the  accessions  of  interest  that  probably  in  not  a 
few  instances  secures  for  a  child  another  year  at  .school. {  In  this  case,  Lord  Dncie  himself  pays  the 
interest;  but  as  three  per  cent,  is  found  to  be  a  sufficient  attraction,  the  system  could  be  adopted  in  any 
school,  through  the  agency  of  the  ordinary  savings'  banks,  without  involving  the  managers  in  any 
additional  responsibility  or  expense. 

109.  I  took  another  hint,  which   I  think  valuable,  from  the  manner  in  which,  under  the  influence  of  (2).  Utiliza- 

the  vicar,  the  endowment  of  the  Blue  and  Yellow  Schools  at  Cirencester  has  been  used.       Instead  of  tion  of  en- 
dowments. 


(3),  of  the 
teachers. 


(1).  School 
savings'  bank 
at  Tortworth. 


*  As  an  example:  in  the  return  for  the  parish  of  Thornbury,  where  the  evening  school  (in  a  population  of  2,500)  is  only 
credited  with  18  scholars,  it  is  stated  that  some  years  back  there  was  a  flourishing  school  of  90,  which  has  dwindled  to  its  present 
proportions  owing  to  a  decay  of  interest  in  those  to  whom  it  would  naturally  look  for  support. 

,t  'The  Bev.  J.  B.  Sweet,  of  Colkirk. 

t  See  account  of  this  bank  in  "  Notes  of  Meeting  at  Cromhall,"  No.  87. 

8  See  "  Notes  on  Schools,"  No.  35. 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF  CHlLDBEN,  YOUNG  PERSONS,  AN0  WOMEN 


(3).  Addition, 
■where  possible, 
of  an  industriid 
department. 


The  Essex 
plaiting 
schools,  what 
they  prove. 


Ill-success  of 
the  attempt  to 
introduce 
plaiting  into 
parish  schools 
accounted  for. 


Six  UOBIS 
POINTS  TO  BE 
NOTICED. 


1.  Condition  of 
cottages. 


being  admitted,  as  was  the  case  under  the  old  practice,  to  the  benefits  oF  the  endowment  at  eight,  no 
children  are  now  admitted  tiir  they  are  lO,  and  they  are  thus  retained  in  the  school  till  they  are  IS'.' 
Here,  then,  is  a  way  of  utilizing  many  a  small  endowment,  which  at  present  is  quite  unprofitable,  if  not 
mischievous.  An  endowment  of  lOZ.  a  year,  broken  up  into  exhibitions  of  21.  annual  value,  would 
probably  keep.five  boys  of  the  labouring  class  at  school  till  they  were  12,  instead  of  their  being,  as 
now,  lost  to  education  at  10.  As  there  is  a  strong  feeling  growing  up  in  favour  of  the  diversion  of  many 
miscalled  "  charitable  "  endowments  to  the  pijrposes  of  education,  no  better  application  of  them  can 
be  conceived  than  this,  which  will  at  once  act  as"a  charity  in  relief  of  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  and 
advance  the  interests  of  education  by. securing  the  longer  attendance  of  the  children  at  school, 

110.  The  phenomenon  of  the  so-called  "  plaiting  schools  "  in  Essex  suggests  the  probable  attractive- 
ness of  the  addition  of  an  industrial  department,  in  which  the  childrfin  could  earn  some  money  either 
for  themselves  or  their  parents,  to  the  ordinary  routineof  a  school.  By  the  addition  of  a  savings'  bank, 
as  at  Tortworth,  at  the  same  time,  a  powerful  recipi:ocal  influence  would  be  exerted,  I  am  not  prepared, 
in  consequence  of  any  thing  that  I  have  seen  since,  to  iinsay  a  single  word  that  I  said  in  my  Rep6i"t  to 
the  Commissioners  of  1861,  about  the  (difficul'ty,  and  in  most  cases  the  imf)ossibility,  of  grafting  a 
course  of  "  industrial  training,"  as  it  is  called,  upon  the  system  of  an  ordinary  elementary  school.*  Il:' 
seems  to  me  now,  as  it  seemed  to  me  then,  simply  a  question  of  finance.  An  industrial  training  depart- 
ment, which  should  turn  out  good  cooks,  housemaids,  laundresses,  dairymaids,  bakers,  or,  in  the  case  of 
hoys,  give  them  a  sort  of  introductory  apprenticeship  to  the  "more  useful  trades  or  the  more  skilled 
branches  of  farm-labour,  would,  if  effective,  be  a  most  expensive  adjunct;  if  ineffective,  would  be  a 
mere  plaything.f  But  the  fact  of  the  Essex  plaiting  schools,f  proves  two  things:  (1)  that  the  parents 
prefer  for  their  children  a  school  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  taught  something  that  in  after  life 
will  help  them  to  gain  their  livelihood,  a  preference  which  may  be  shortsighted,  but  which  certainly  is 
very  natural ;  and  (2)  that  the  prospect  of  gain  from  their  children's  earnings  now  is  a  powerful  incen- 
tive in  favour  both  of  their  longer  and  more  regular  attendance  at  school.  It  would  he  quite  possible, 
without  going  to  the  length  of  advocating  the  introduction  of  an  dtidustrial  department,  to  introduce 
kinds  of  work,  capable  of  heing  taught  by  a  woman,  and  suitable  both  for  girls  and  boys,  which  if 
properly  done  might  deserve  remuneration,  and  should  be  remunerated  according  to  its  desert.  I  have, 
introduced,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  principle  of  payment  for  needlework  done  by  the  girls  into  my  own  . 
school.  I  find  that  the  expedient  is  very  popular,  and  when  more  generally  applied,  1  think  it  will 
prove  a  healthy  stimulus  in  many  ways. 

111.  I  admit  that  the  experiment  has  not  succeeded  very  well,  where  it  has  been  tried  competitively. 
In  some  of  the  parishes  in  the  Union  of  Halstead,  in  which,  the  plaiting  schools  exist,  permission  was 
given  by  the  managers  to  the  children  to  bring  their  plait  with  them  to  the  parish  school  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  or  afternoons  in  the  week.  But,  of  course,  the  money  earned  under  such  a  limited 
permission  could  not  compete  with  what  the  children  can  make  at  the  regular  plaiting  schools,  in 
which  they  work  at  their  little  trade  five  or  six  hours  every  day.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  straw- 
plait  is  a  "  handicraft^' ;§  and,  therefore,  if  the  Workshops'  Regulation  Act  is  ever  thoroughly  and 
generally  enforced,  these  schools,  which  are  really  workshops,  will  come  under  its  operation,  and  their 
influence,  which  is  at  present  said  to  be  very  mischievous,  be  reduced  within  due  bounds. 

112.  There  are  a  few  more  points,  not  directly  related  either  to  the  education  of  agricultural 
children  or  the  employment  of  agricultural  labour,  biit  intimately  connected  with  and  influencing  the 
social  condition  of  an  agricultural  population,  on  which  I  desire  to  touch  before  bringing  this  Report 
to  an  end.  They  are  (1)  The  question  of  cottage  accommodation,  and  of  close  and  open  parishes;  (2) 
the  modes  of  hiring  farm  servants,  and  the  influence  of  the  so-called  "  statutes  "  and  "  mops  "  held  for 
that  purpose;  (3)  the  multiplication  of  beerhouses ;  (4)  the  system  of  "largesse"  and  "harvest  frolics" 
which  prevails  in  the  eastern  counties ;  (5)  the  preservation  of  game ;  and  (6)  the  co-operative  principle 
in  its  application  to  the  circumstances  of  a  rural  community. 

113.  It  will  be  observed,  upon  reference  not  only  to  my  Notes  of  Meetings,  but  to  the  special  body  of 
evidence  upon  this  subject  collected  out  of  my  returns,  that  nothing  can  be  more  widespread  than  the, 
feeling  entertained,  nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the  language  used,  about  ihe  general  condition  of  the 


Captain  de 
Winton's  plan 
of  industrial 
teaching 


Straw-plaiting 
a  "handicraft," 
and  a  "  plait- 
ing-school"  a 
"  workshop." 


*  "  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  61-63.  > 

t  In  the  Gloucester  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Captain  de  Winton,  who  took  up.  the  question  of  the  education  of.  the  labourer  with 
great  earnestness,  said,  inter  aKa,  that  he  "  should  .like  to  see  in  connection  ■with  day  school  an  industrial  room,  furnished  with 
"  models  illustrating  the  best  mode  of  laying  a  hedge,  thatching  a  colta^,  building  a  rick,  &o.,  as  ■well  as  of  the  more  complex 
"  agricultural  implements,  and  he  would  have  the  boys  taught  to  answer  such  questions  as  *  "Hoiw  w'6uld  you  clean'  out  that  ditch  ?  ' 
"  '  How  would  you  lay  that  he%e? '  .  'How  would  you  thatch  that  nqk,?  ^  ,;  How  would  you  plough? '  aiid  so  fprth.  IJe  thought 
"  that  then,  when  the  lad  went  into  the  field,  the  practical  work  would  Qoiie  easjr  to.  him."  But  the  difficulty  would,  be  when  you 
had  built  your  industrial  room  and  fitted  it  up  with  models  to  get  a  teacher,  who  in  most  cases  woul^Tje  i  woman,  dapable  of  using 
and  explaining  them.  And  none  of  this  knowledge  is  of  the  sort  tiiat  a  boy  would  be  required  to  possess  when  he  first  came  to  work^ 
upon  a  farm  ;  and  if  he  had  any  wits  in  him  and  kept:his  eyes  open,  he  would  acquire  the  knowledge  by  degrees  against  the  tijjie 
when  he  would  want  it,  by  the  obvious  expedient  of  imitation  and  from  the  naturjil  motive  of  a  desire  to  e^cel. 

i  I  remember  seeing  in  1858  similar  schools  in  Devonshire,  in  which  children  of  a  very,  early  age  were  taught  to  make  the  ex- 
quisite Honiton  lace.    There  are  also  the  "  braiding  schools  "  in  Dorsetshire,  in  which  nets  are  made  for  the  Bridport  trade. 

§  By  the  definitions  of  the  Act,  a  "  handicraft  is  any  manual  labour  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  <jf  .gain  in  or 
"  incidental  to  the  making  any  article  or  part  of  an  article,  or  in  or  incidental  to  the  altmng,  repairing,  ornamenting,  fiijishing,  or 
"  otherwise  adapting  for  sale  any  article;"  while  "  a  workshop  is  any  room  or'  placte  whatever,' Whether  in  the  open  air  or  under 
"  cover,  in  which  any  handicraft  is  carried  on."  .;..         ... 

In  his  return  for  the  parish  of  Great  Maplestead  in  Essex,  the  vicar  (Eev.  E.  S.  Corrie)  says  :  "  About  a  dozen  of  our  elder  girls 
"  go  to  a  plaiting  school  at  Little  Maplestead.    We  allow  no  plait  in  our  school  hwe.-    -The  attendance  could  be  immediately- 
"  increased  were  plait  allowed,  but  I  consider  the  whole  character  of  the  school  would  be  lowered  by  it.     This  straw  plait  is  a  great 
"  cause  of  the  low  state  of  education  in  this  district,  and  of  many  other  evils  besides."  '  .i.,   <  .-■.:::. 

When  Mr.  Corrie  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  plait  ■wotdd  lower  the  "whole  character  of  the  school,  I  presume  he 
has  in  his  eye  its  introduction  to  an  extent  that  would  aUow  him  to  compete  successfiilly  with  the  plaitmg  schools,  wh«e  the  pro- 
portion of  the  literary  instruction  to  the  manual  labour  is  about  the  same  as  that  between  Falstaff 's  bread  and  his  sack :  >'  O  mon- 
"  strous!  but  one  halfpenny-worth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  quantify  of  sack  J."  --    'i  -         :  .  -  :, 

At  Great  Yeldham  the  experiment  had  been  tried,  but  irith  no  great  measure  of  success, 
came  under  my  notice  in  Dorsetshire  in  1858,  to  rival  the  "braicEng  schools." 


It  was  the  same  with  attempts,  ■which 
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cottages  of  the  peasantryy  certainly  in  every  one  pf  the  agricultural  districts,  almost  in  every  one  of  the  A. 

parishes,  which  I  have  visited.  In  biie  return  they  are  described  as  "miserable;"  in  a  second  as 
"  deplorable ;"  in  a  third  as  "  detestable ;"  in  a  fourth  as  "a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  community.'** 
Even  where  they  are  spoken  of- in  favourable  terms,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  if  adequate  in 
quality  they  are  inadequate  in  quantity  ;f  and  that  some  j-ich' landowner,  "lord  of  all  he  surveys,"  and 
having  exercised  his  lordship  by  evicting  so  mucH  of  his  population  as  were  an  eyesore  or  wer?  likely  to 
become  a  burden  to  him — still  employing  their  labour  but  holding  himself  irresponsible  for  their 
domicile — has,  by  a  piost  imperfect  system  of  conipensation,  built  a  limited  number  of  ornamental, 
roomy  cottages,  which  he  fills  with  his  own  immediate  dependents.  Out  of  the  300  parishes  which  I 
visited,  I  can  only  remember  two— Donnington,  in  Sussex,  and  Down  Amney,  in  (jlbucestershire — 
where  the  cottage  provision  appeared  to  be  both  admirable  in  quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity;  and  I 
rnention  these  cases  with  the  greater  pleasure,  because  in  each  the  landowner,  thpugh  not  resident,  is 
as  lyilling  to  recognize  and  as  careful  to  discharge,  hie  responsibilities  as  though  he  were. 

114.  The  majority  of  the  cottage?  that  exist  in  rural  parishes  are.  deficient  in  almost  every  requisite  Their 
that  should  constitute  a  home,  for  a  Christian  family  in  a  civilized  community.  They  are  deficient  in  <lefi<'i™cies, 
Ijedroom  accommodation,  very  few  having  thr^e  chambers,  and  in  some  parishes  the  larger  proportion 
only  one  ;f  they  are  deficient  in  drainage  and.  sanitary  arrangements  ;§  they  are  imperfectly  supplied 
with  water ;  such  conveniences  as  they  have  are  often  so  situated  as  to  become  nuisances ;  they  are  full 
enough  of  drafts  to  generate  atiy  praount  of  rheumatism ;  |1  and  in  many  instances  are  lamentably 
dilapidated  and  out  of  repair. 

,^„  115>,  The  natural  history,  so  to  ,<?all  itijof  these  miserable,  ruinous  d\yel]ings  is  very  various.     Some  Natural  history 
of  the  worst  are  parish  cottages,,  either  erected  in  the  time  of  the  old  poor  law  or  bequeathed  to  the  of  ruinous 
parish, as  a  last  home  for  its  aged  paupers,  which  there  are  no  funds  to  repair.     Another  almost  cottages. 
nniformly  tad  class  are  the  cottages  run  iip  by^  squatters  on  the  waste,  or  held  upon  a  lifehold  or 
copyhold  tenure,  and  which  have  not  yet,  fallen  in  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.     Others  have  been  put  up 
by  speculative  builders  pf  the  flimsiest  nia,terials.     Others  are  converted  stables  or  farmhouses,  attesting 
in  the  one  case  the  conquest  of  the  railway  oyer  the  road,  in  the  other  the  change,  in  the  phase  of 
agricultural  life  which  has  merged  half  a  dozen  petty  occupations  into  one  large  holding.    Some  belong 
to  small  proprietors  too  indigent  to  have  any  money  to  spare  for  their  improvement;  some  to. absentee 
or  embarrassed  landowners^  the  former  of  whom  are  unwilling  to  improve  an  estate  which  they  never 
see,  the  latter,  in  addition  to  being  unable,  are  equally  unwilling  to  improve  a  property  from  which 
they  get  no  advantage.ir 

116.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate;  the  ill  effects  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  every  aspect — physical.  Deplorable 
social,  economical,  moral,  Jnteldectuali  .  Physically,  a.  ruinous,  ill-drained  cottage,  "  cribbed,  cabin'd,  consequences. 
"  confined,"  and  over-crowded,  generates  any  amount  of  disease— fevers  of  every  type,  catarrh, 
rhejimatism — as  well  as.  intensifies;  to.  the  utmost  that  tendency  to  scrofula  and  phthisis  which,  from 
their  frequent  intermarriages  and  their  low  dipt^  abounds  so  largely  among  the  poor.  Socially,  nothing 
can  be  more  wretched  thajji  the  .condition  of  "  open  "parishes,  like  Dockingj  in  Norfolk,  and  South 
Cerney,  in  Gloucestershire,  into  which  have  been  poured  remorselessly  the  scum  and  ofF-scour  of  their 
"  dose "  neighbours.  Economically,  the  imperfect  distribution  of  cottages  deprives  the  farmer  of  a 
large  proportion  of  his  effective  labour  power.  The  employer  who  has  no  cottages  to  offer  those  whom 
he  employs  must  either  attract  labourers  by  the  offer  of  higher  wages  or  must  content  himself  with 
refuse;  and  in  either  case,  when  he  gets  his  man  gets  him  more  pr  less  enfeebled  by  the  distance  he  has 
had  to  travel  to  his  work.  The  mpj;?!,  consequences  are  fearful  to  contemplate.  "  I  only  wonder," 
writes  one  clergyman  to  me,  "  that  our  agricultural  poor  are  as  moral  as  they  are."  Modesty  must  be 
an  unknown  virtue,  decency  an.  unimaginable  thing,  where,  in  one  small  chamber,  with  the  beds  lying  as 
thickly  as  they  can  be  packed,  father,  mother,  young  men,  lads,^grpwn  and  growing  up  girls— two  and 
sometimes  three  generations^-afe  herded  prpniiscuously ;,  where  every  operation  of  the  toilette  and  of 


*  I  tVg'to  can  particular  attention  to  the  entente  of  Mr.  Siffliuel  Clariie  ("  Medical  ahct  Sanitary  Evidencfe,  Wo.  5),  as  to  the 
state  of  things,  generally  in  the  county' of  ^Norfolk;  •■-' -•    .     i  •'■  oi  i;!K,j    ■'■.-;;.,••■,  !  ,        '      '-'  '      -      '■ 

t  Thus  at  Spixworth  there  are  only  three  eottfig*6;  tp  1,200  acres ■,  theppf ,  might  well  be  2 5.  At  Waterden  only  two  pottages  to  ,760 
acres-  1 5  would  be  no  excessive  supply.  At  Markshall  only  five  to  830  acres;  at  the  usu4. Essex  rate  there  should  be '25.  At 
Buekenham  Tofts  there  are  only  tWo  resident  labourers' on  650  acres ;  at  -Didlington  no  more  on  1,850  acres.  At  Sedgeford,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  an  estate  of  2,000  acres  without  a  single  cottage,  and  in  this  parish  we  hear  of  10  and  11  persons 
■sleeping  in  a  single  bedroom.  At  Titchwell-,-Magdalene-GoHege,Gxford,-the  chief -landowner  and  lord  of  the  manor  has  not  a 
single  cottage.  At  White  Colne,  in  Essex,  the  cMef  landowner  has  not  one  either.  Instances  of  this  kind  could  be  accumulated 
adinjiniium,  --.   '"-".''■  '       -     .■    --       .-  -  ■*       ,,'.■'■■.,■;-•;■-'■     .'» '^  •  .  *.         ■       . 

i±  Thus  at  Hellfisdon  32  cottages  .have  only  one  bedroom  ;  at  "Horsfbrd,  65;  at  Ingoldisthorpe,  17  out  of  50;  at  Titchwell,  16  Deficient 
out  of  30  ;  at  Thornham  and  Sedgefora  (in  Norfolk),  and  at  Stijie  in  Gloucestershire,  "the  majority."  :  _    chamber  ac- 


eases  and  more  than  40  deaths,  out  of  a  population  bf  900,  attribiltable  to  the^same  cause.  At  Bumham  Thorpe  the  long-continued 
presence  of  a  low  type  of  fever  led  to  an  investigation  into  th^ 'possible  sources -of  the  .disease  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  that  investigation.produced  the  Report  printed  among'the  f'  Medical  and  Sanitaiy  Evidence,"  No.  6.   - 

.  II  lathe  return  for  the  district  of  Sbuthwater  in  Sussex,  a  caseis  Mentioned  of  a  cottage,  an  old  converted  farmhouse,  with  so  Dilapidation. 
IciXeeachmmey  that  on  a  wet  day  the  fire  can't  be  kept  alight,  atrd  the' ocfeu^iers  have  beibre  nowbeeff  obliged  tp  go  to  bed  on  a 
cold  stormy  day  to  keep  themselves  warm.  In  Linton,  I  was  informed,  very  few  of  the  cottages  have  a  staircase  ;  the  bedroomsare 
reached  by  a  ladder  or  steps.  The  cases  in  which  the  roof— partioidarry,  when  it  is  old  thaitch— is  so  utterly  unsound  as  to  be  unable 
to  resist  anything  like  a  downpour,  and  where  the  people's.bedding,,iu5.consequence/eonstantly  gets  deluged,  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  Amo^  many  badl-bottagesrwhich  I  saw  in  the  couiS^e^of'one  morning's  drive  in-the  neighbourhood  of  Newent,  I  think  the 
T^orst— indeed  the  worst  I  ever  saw  anywhere— was  a  cottag©  occupied  fey  a  man  named  Shale  in  the  hamlet  of  Kileote,  his  ovm 
freehold  btft-which  from  some  circranstanfees  attached  to  .the  title,  he  cannot  sell.  Part  of  one  of  the  outer  walls  had  fallen- down, 
and  the  snace  was  filled  up  with.a  feather  bed ;  thedbor  eoiild  not  be  hung  on  the  jambs  ;  one  of  the  sides  was  of  wattle  and  dab, 
and  the  ^  had  peeled  away,  and  a-'heigBbotar  who  Uved  50  yards  ftw^y.^aid  he  could  see  the  lights  at  night  as  plainly  as  through 
a  wattled  hurdle.  The  house  ought  long  ago-to  have  been  bondemned  as  xmfit  and  unsafe  for  human  habitation.  It  is  occupied  by 
a. family  of  nine  persons,, whoinught  be  buriei in  its  rnws  any  8to*m^  .      ^  ^     .  ^.   .      ^^         .     ^,. 

f  There  are  three  parishes  in  the  single.Uaibn(rf;CSreffleester  "which  suffef,  m  the  state  of  their  cottages,  from  this  cause. 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF   CHILDREN,  YOUNG  PERSONS,  AND  WOMfiN 


A. 


The  fanners 
keenly  alive  to 
thiB  evil ; 


and  also  to 
the  evil  of 
close  parishes. 


Proportion  of 
cottages  to 
the  hundred 
acres. 


nature — dressings,  undressings,  births,  deaths— is  performed  by  each  within  the  sight  or  hearing  of  all ; 
where  children  of  both  sexes,  to  as  high  an  age  as  12  or  14,  or  even  more,  occupy  the  same  bed  ; 
where  the  whole  atmosphere  is  sensual,  and  human  nature  is  degraded  into  something  below  the  level  of 
the  swine.  It  is  a  hideous  picture;  and  the  picture  is  drawn  from  life.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Norwich,  can 
tell  any  one  who  will  ask  him  tales  of  things  that  he  has  himself  seen,  horrifying  enough  to  make  the 
very  hair  stand  on  end.  Tiie  medical  gentlemen  whose  evidence  I  publish  assure  me  that  cases  of 
incest  are  anything  but  uncommon.  We  complain  of  the  ante-nuptial  unchastity  of  our  women,  of  the 
loose  talk  and  conduct  of  the  girls  who  work  in  the  fields,  of  the  light  way  in  which  maidens  part  with 
their  honour,  and  how  seldom  either  a  parent's  or  a  brother's  blood  boils  with  shame— Aere,  in  cottage 
lierding,  is  the  sufficient  account  and  history  of  it  all. 

117.  And  the  character  of  the  home  affects  profoundly  the  condition  of  the  school.  It  would  be  a 
rare  thing  indeed  to  find  education  valued  where  domestic  comfort  and  decency  are  impossible  and 
unknown.  A  low  physical  condition  induces  a  low  moral  condition  and  a  low  intellectual  condition. 
Elevate  the  man  in  one  element  of  his  nature  and  you  elevate  him  in  all ;  depress  him  in  one  and  you 
depress  him  in  all.  Not  only  in  the  complex  organization  of  society,  but  in  the  complex  organization 
of  each  individual  man,  is  it  true,  "  If  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  and  if  one 
"  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it." 

118.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  at  all  my  meetings  the  farmers  were  quite  as  loud  and  outspoken  as  the 
clergy  in  denouncing  the  mischievous  results  of  the  present  condition  of  too  many  English  cottages.  It 
was  unanimously  agreed  to,  again  and  again,  that  every  cottage  inhabited  by  a  labourer  with  a  mixed 
family  ought  to  have  three  bedrooms.*  It  was  more  than  once  suggested  that  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  Building  Act  should  be  introduced  which  should  require  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cottages  of 
every  proprietor  to  have  this  amount  of  accommodation.  Inspection  of  cottages  by  an  independent 
officer  like  the  exciseman,  who  should  have  power  to  limit  the  number  of  their  inmates  in  some 
proportion  to  the  number  and  cubical  capacity  of  their  rooms,  was  in  many  cases  urgently  advised.f 
While  still  stronger,  perhaps,  and  under  the  circumstances  even  more  natural,  was  the  feeling  of  the 
farmers  about  "  close  "  parishes.  Indeed,  anything  more  selfish  and,  I  will  venture  to  say,  wicked  than 
the  motive  which  led  to  the  creation  of  such  parishes  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  They  arose  from  a 
desire  to  rid  one's  self  of  a  just  share  of  a  burden  which  is  only  tolerable  when  borne  by  all  equally. 
Mixed  with  this  was  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  an  eyesore  and  of  a  nuisance;  of  people  intruding  upon  the 
squire's  privacy  or  disturbing  his  game.  Added  to  which  was  an  utter  abnegation  of  all  moral  and 
social  responsibility  in  respect  of  those  whose  labour  was  producing  our  wealth,  and  who.se  strength  and 
muscle  was  being  worn  out  in  our  service.  By  the  change  in  the  law  of  settlement,  it  is  true,  "  nous 
"  avons  change  tout  cela."  At  least  we  have  changed  the  principle ;  though  it  will  be  long  before  we 
have  undone  all  the  effects  of  the  practice.  Just  now  a  righteous  Nemesis  has  fallen  upon  the  creators 
of  close  parishes.  They  find  their  rates  increased  three  and  four  fold;  J  they  sometimes  experience  a 
difficulty  in  letting  their  farms.  I  am  informed  that  a  farmer's  question  when  he  comes  to  look  at  a 
farm  no  longer  is,  "  What  are  the  rates?"  because  he  knows  they  will  be  equal  throughout  the  union, 
but,  "  How  many  cottages,  and  what  supply  of  labour  can  I  command  ?"  Tenants  are  beginning  to 
fight  shy  of  farms  without  cottages,  and  of  a  labour  supply  that  has  to  be  fetched  three  or  four  miles. 
It  would  almost  be  a  less  loss  and  a  less  inconvenience  to  a  farmer  to  go  that  distance  after  his  water. 

119.  The  proper  proportion  of  cottages  to  each  100  acres  of  land  depends  very  much  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  whether  heavy  or  light;  the  mode  of  cultivation,  whether  arable  or  in  grass ;  and  the  kind 
of  labour  employed,  whether  chiefly  adult  male  or  that  of  women  and  children  too.§  In  the  dairv 
district  of  the  vale  of  Berkeley,  one  or  at  the  most  two  cottages  to  the  100  acres  is  considered  a  sufficient 
supply ;  in  Essex  and  Sussex,  where  female  labour  is  less  used,  four  cottages  is  the  proportion  desired ; 
in  Norfolk  and  on  the  Cotswolds,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three.  Heavy  land  requires  more  labour  than 
light;  arable  land  than  pasture  ;  a  district  that  produces  corn  than  a  district  that  produces  butter  and 
cheese ;  while  the  labour  of  women  and  children,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent  displaces  the  labour  of 
men.  I  consider,  liowever,  that  in  an  average  district,  where  the  farming  is  of  a  mixed  description, 
and  the  labour  employed  is  mixed  too,  three  cottages  to  100  acres  would  be  an  adequate,  perhaps  almost 
an  excessive,  proportion.!  A  superabundance  of  cottages  and  of  population  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
great  an  evil  as  a  defective  supply.     It  lowers  wages  and  produces  pauperism  ;  and  the  lowest  type  of 


*  Where  the  familji  is  mixed  it  is  evident  that  two  bedrooms  is  a  very  small  step  in  advance,  in  the  way  of  improvement  upon 
one.  What  is  required  is  one  bedroom  for  the  parents,  a  second  for  the  boys,  a  third  for  the  girls.  It  has  even  been  suggested  to 
me,  with,  I  think,  a  good  deal  of  force,  that  for  such  a  cottage  a  labouring  man  could  afford  to  pay  a  considerably  higher  rent  than 
for  one  with  less  accommodation,  inasmuch  as,  with  such  possibility  for  separating  the  sexes,  he  could  keep  his  sons  at  home  till 
they  married,  and  their  earnings  would  largely  augment  the  family  exchequer. 

t  The  existing  Sanitary  Act  is  quite  ineffective,  owing  to  the  local  influences  by  which  it  is  hampered,  to  act  with  the  vieoui'  that 
is  required.  Some  Boards  of  Guardians  (as  at  Depwade)  leave  it  to  the  parishioners  who  have  a  grievance  to  take  the  first  step. 
Other  Boards,  composed  of  men  who  perhaps  themselves  live  in  glass  houses,  shrink  from  interfering  with  a  neighbour  for  fear  of 
being  interfered  with  themselves.  Others  are  reported  to  be  advised  by  their  clerks  that  the  clause  in  the  Act  which  seems  to  give 
power  to  prevent  overcrowdmg  in  dwellings,  only  applies  to  the  case  of  cottages  used  as  lodging-houses.  At  Starston  Sedgeford 
and  Ingoldisthorpe,  cases  were  mentioned  to  me  in  which  the  powers,  supposed  to  reside  in  the  sanitary  inspector  were  invoked  in 
vain. 

%  See  some  instances  quoted  in  Miscellaneous  Evidence,  No.  7. 

§  The  question  is  further  affected  by  the  size  of  the  holdings.  In  the  Berkeley  district,  where  the  farms  are  generally  small 
the  proportion  is  reduced  by  so  much  of  the  work  being  done  within  the  farmer's  own  family.  The  school  attendance  of  the 
fanners'  children  in  this  neighbourhood  is  often  more  irregular  than  that  of  the  labourers'. 

II  At  the  Gloucester  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Capt.  de  Winton  said  he  should  like  to  see  a  law  compelling  every  landowner  to 
erect  two  cottages  on  every  hundred  acres.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  reckons  at  about  the  same  rate.  His  lordship  is  credited  with 
being  the  owner  of  50,000  acres  of  land  :  and  in  a  speech,  quoted  in  the  Commissioners'  Sixth  Report,  p.  xxii  f  s.  94),  he  "  ealcu- 
"  lates  that  950  labourers  are  required  to  cultivate  his  property."  He  estimates  also  that  520  cottages  (the  number  he  owns) 
supply  him  with  about  450  able-bodied  labourers.  He  told  me  that  he  is  quite  sensible  of  his  deficiency  of  cottages  and  of  the 
injury  he  suffers  from  it,  and  he  is  building  every  year  as  many  as  he  can  afford  to  build.  ' 
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rural  civilization  is  to  be  found  in  those  large,  over-peopled,  "  open  "  parishes,  in  which,  at  the  slack  A. 

seasons  of  the  year,  there  is  always  a  considerable  number  of  men  out  of  employ. 

120.  Unreasonable  demands  are  sometimes  made  upon  landowners.     They  are  not  only  expected  All  that  can 
to  stock  their  estate  with  as  many  cottages  as  it  requires  for  its  proper  cultivation,  but   they  are  ^«  demanded 
sometimes  expected  to  provide  house-accommodation  for  the  servants  of  railway  companies  and  others  in  ifto°to^°^'* 
no  way  connected  with  their  land.     In  several  of  my  returns  parishes  are  represented  as  suffering  from  their  estate 

a  defective  supply  of  agricultural  labour  because  cottages  built  for  those  who  should  cultivate  the  land  withasuffi- 
are  occupied   by  parties  who  gain  tlieir  livelihood  in  some  other  way.     The  result  generally  comes  "'""t  ^'^PPl^- 
about  in    this  way.      An  intelligent  and  skilful  farm  labourer  seeing  a  chance  of  obtaining  more 
remunerative  employment  as  a  platelayer  on  a  railway,  or  in  some  other  capacity  where  manual  skill 
and  strength  are  required,  changes  his  service  but  retains  his  cottage.    The  possibility  of  this  happening, 
and  the  fact  that  it  often  happens,  opens  an  important  question  :  what  is  the  best  tenure  of  a  cottage  Question  as 
for  all  parties  concerned— to  secure  to  the  occupier  his  home,  to  the  farmer  his  labour  supply,  and  to  tenure'^* 
the  landlord  his  rent — and  who  should  liave  the  immediate  disposal  of  the  cottages  on  an  estate,  he  who  cottTges. 
owns  or  those  who  rent  the  land  ?     An  infinite  variety  of  opinions,  mostly  resting  on  some  intelligible 
ground,  are  entertained  upon  each  of  these  points.     To  attach  the  cottages  to  the  farms  and  transfer 
the  right  of  nomination  to  them  from  tiie  landlord  to  the  farmer  would,  it  is  asserted,  be  placing  the 
men  too  much  under  the  thumb  of  their  master  and  allowing  him  to  deal  with  them  pretty  much  on  his 
own  terms.*     On  the  other  hand,  for  the  landlord  to  retain  the  control  of  his  cottages  wholly  in  his 
own  hands  might  occasion  great  inconvenience  to  the  farmer,  and  even  deprive  him  of  the  power  of 
procuring  his  necessary  labour  supply.f     In  a    Gloucestershire  parish   of  1,500   acres,  where  all  the 
cottages  belong  to  one  landowner  who  keeps  them  entirely  in  his  own  hand,  the  farmers  feel  very 
strongly  the  disadvantage  of  the  arrangement ;  and  in  tlie  case  of  one  of  them,  his  carter  lives  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  his  stable.J      Perhaps  Lord  Leicester  cuts  the  knot  in  the  best  way  ;  all  his  cottages 
are  held  direct  from  him,  and  are  not  sublet  by  the  occupier  of  the  farm;  he  gives,  however,  to  his 
tenants  the  privilege  of  nominating  to   the  cottages  adjacent   to   their  farms,  subject  to  his  agent's 
approval. 

121.  Cottages  are  held  on  all  sorts  of  tenure  in  respect  of  time,  weekly,  fortnightly,  monthly,  quarterly,  Cottage  tenures 
half-yearly,  yearly.     The  most  frequent  tenures,  however,  are  by  the  week  and  by  the  year.  The  weekly  m  respect  of 
tenure  is,  of  course,  the  favourite  with  landlords  and  employers;  the  tenant,  naturally,  would  prefer  *™^' 
being  secured  in  his  tenemeut  for  the  year.     I  think  the  general  feeling  at  the  meetings  in  which  the 

subject  was  discussed  was  that  the  fairest  tenure  to  all  parties  was  by  the  year,  with  a  right  on  either 
side  to  give  up  or  to  turn  out  on  three  months'  notice.  Leases,  I  suspect,  in  the  case  of  cottage  tenants, 
are  never  known  ;  but  as  much  confidence  appears  to  exist  between  the  parties  to  the  contract  as  if  they 
were ;  and  violent,  harsh,  sudden  evictions  are  very  rare.  If  the  power  to  evict  on  summary  notice  were 
ever  exerted,  it  would  be  most  likely  to  be  put  forth  upon  the  provocation  of  poaching,  the  sin  of  sins  in 
a  tenant  in  the  eyes  of  a  game-preserving  landlord. § 

122.  In  fact,  the  very  tenderness  with  which  the  domestic  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  their  natural  Difficulty  in 
attachments  to  their  home  are  treated  by  landlords,  throws  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  sorting  fami- 
cottage  accommodation  of  a  parish  or  an  estate  with  the  freedom  that  the  case  requires.     I  was  fre-     *^" 
quently  told,  in  reply  to  a  question  upon  the  subject,  that  "we  should  not  be  so  badly  off  for  cottages,  if 

"  the  families  were  better  sorted."  The  principle  of  "sorting,"  that  is,  of  moving  families,  once  large  but 
now  reduced  in  number,  from  a  cottage  which  they  can  no  longer  fill  to  a  smaller  one  more  suited  to 
their  need,  is,  I  believe,  freely  applied  by  Sir  Edward  Kerrison  in  Suffolk,  and  by  Earl  St.  Germains 
at  Down  Amney ;  and  if  applied  with  due  consideration,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  by  anybody  as 
a  hardship,  particularly  if  it  is  known  beforehand  that  the  cottages  are  occupied  on  such  terms.  But, 
stilly  in  all  cases  there  must  be  more  or  less  of  a  wrench  felt,  when  a  man  and  his  wife  are  removed  from 
the  house  in  which  they  brought  up  their  family,  the  garden  where  perhaps  every  fruit  tree  was  planted 
by  their  own  hand,  to  a  new  home  to  which  they  are  required  to  attach  themselves  in  their  old  age. 
The  violence  of  the  wrench  may  be  mitigated  by  a  variety  of  expedients,  some  of  which  would  be  no 
more  than  acts  of  common  justice, — by  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  rent,  by  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements,  &c.  But  still,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a  shock  to  the  natural  sentiment  which, 
happily  for  England,  attaches  all  of  us,  whatever  may  be  our  rank,  to  the  dear,  familiar  place  we  call  our 
ho  me.  II 

123.  The  true  mode  of  regarding  cottages  as  one  of  the  elements  of  property,  at  any  rate  the  true  True  view  of 
mode  of  regarding  cottages   built   by.  a  landowner   for   the  purposes  of  his  estate,  cannot   be  better  """'"■g^s  as 

*  A  case  was  mentioned  by  a  considerable  landowner  in  Norfolk  in  which  three  large  tenants  of  his  applied  to  liim  to  have  the 
control  of  the  cottages  on  their  farms.  These  cottages  were  at  the  time  being  let  at  Is.  a  week,  about  half  the  rate  of  other 
cottages  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  object  of  the  application,  my  informant  belieTed,  was  to  enable  the  masters  practically  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  their  men  by  charging  them  the  full  rent  for  their  cottages.  For  the  honour  of  the  English  farmei-  I  believe 
such  instances  of  "  sharp  practice  "  would  be  rare. 

f  Every  farmer  expects  to  have  at  least  enough  cottages  at  his  disposal  to  house  his  bailiff  (if  he  keeps  one),  his  carter,  his 
shepherd,  and  his  stockman,  in  a  word,  all  the  servants  whom  he  hires  by  the  year. 
{  Elberton.     See  "Notes  of  Meetings,"  No.  84.  "" 

8  In  one  Norfolk  parish,  where  the  bulk  of  the  land  beloligs  to  a  kindhearted  nobleman,  who  likes  every  cottager  to  have  half  an  A  Norfolk 
acre  of  garden  ground,  the  cottage  rents  are  paid  yearly,  but  each  tenant  signs  an  agreement  by  which,  if  guilty  of  any  offence   instance, 
against  the  law,  and  it  is  pretty  generally  understood  what  offence  is  meant,  he  can  be  turned  out  at  a  fortnight's  iiotice. 

II  A  woman  in  ray  own  parish,  who  had  been  moved  last  Michaelmas  into  a  new  cottage  quite  as  comfortable  as  the  one  she 
quitted,  upon  my  asking  her  the  other  day  whether  she  had  got  reconciled  to  the  change,  replied,  "  Pretty  well.  Sir  ;  but  I  "have 
"  never  been  able  to  pass  by  the  old  place  since,  and  I  always  go  round  another  way."  It  was  suggested  to  me  by  some  one,  though 
I  forget  by  whom,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  that  the  best  form  in  which  to  build  cottages  is  that  of  the  double  cottage  with  five 
bed  chambers  between  the  t\s'0  tenements,  so  planned  that  in  case  of  one  of  t!ie  two  families  increasing  and  the  other  growing 
smaller  one  of  the  bedrooms,  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  stopping  up  one  doorway  and  opening  another  could  he  attached  to 
either  tenement,  as  required.     The  suggestion  seems  to  me  a  valuable  one. 

21157.  N 
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expressed  than  it  is  by  Archdeacon  Hopper  in  his  return.  "  A  cottage,"  he  says,  "  built  so  as  to  be 
"  durable,  cannot  per  se  be  selP-supportingi  that  is,  yield  a  rent  equal  to  a  good  interest  for  the  cost  of 
"  the  building,  plus  the  expense  of  continuous  repair.  But  this  is  not  the  aspect  in  which,  in  my 
"  judgment,  the  building  of  cottages  ought  to  be  viewed.  They  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary 
"  part  of  landed  property,  the  adjunct  of  a  farm  leased  to  a  tenant  for  occupation.  Viewed  in  this 
"  light,  the  building  of  cottages,  if  built  by.  the  landlord,  will  return  a  fair  interest  for  his  moneyi  The 
"  tenant  will  gladly  pay  5  per  cent  on  the  outlay  for  the  command  of  the  cottages, 
"  of  having  his  labourers  near  to  his  homestead ;  deducting  1  per  cent,  for  repain 
"  4  per  cent,  for  the  landlord,  a  sufficient  remuneration."* 

124.  I  suspect  that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  landlords  themselves,  letting  their  cottages  and 
receiving  the  rent  from  them  as  a  separate  item  in  their  rent  roll,  that  has  prevented  the  recognition  of 
their  true  relation,  so  clearly  stated  by  the  Archdeacon,  to  the  farm.  They  are  as  necessary  an  adjunct  to 
the  homestead  as  the  barn  or  the  stable,  which  no  landlord  ever  dreams  of  regarding  as  separate  sources 
of  income.  It  is  as  important  to  the  farmer  to  have  a  comfortable  weather-proof  building  to  house  his 
labourers,  as  to  house  his  horses  or  his  corn.  When  an  estate  is  sold,  the  cottages  upon  it  are  included 
in  the  purchase  just  as  much  as  the  mansion  or  the  farm-houses;  and  upon  the  same  principle,  the  rent 
arising  from  them  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  except  for  the  mere  purposes  of  account,  as  a  separate 
source  of  income,  but  as  simply  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  total  return  which  the  money  laid  out 
upon  the  purchase  was  expected  to  bring.f 

1 25.  Indeed,  the  only  part  of  Archdeacon  Hopper's  statement  to  which  I  am  inclined  to  demur,  is 
that  in  which  lie  says  that  "  a  cottage,  built  so  as  to  be  durable,  cannot  yield  a  rent  equal  to  a  good 
"  interest  for  the  cost  of  building,  jo/ms  the  expense  of  continuous  repair."  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
the  time  when  cottage  property  can  be  made  remunerative,  partly  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  economical 
plan  of  building,  and  partly  by  an  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  labourer,  enabling  him  to 
pay  a  higher  rent.  I  have  quoted,  among  my  miscellaneous  evidence,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Barwick 
Baker,  that  it  is  a  mistaken  charity,  as  well  as  a  false  principle  of  political  economy,  to' let  cottages  at 
an  unremunerative  rent.  I  think  the  opinion  is  sound.  It  is  questionable  policy,  even  when  dictated 
by  benevolence,  in  a  large  landowner  who  lets  his  cottages  at  a  rate  below  that  current  in  his  neighbour- 
hood ';  and  where  low  cottage  rents  prevail  as  a  rule,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  a  low  wage-rate  prevails 
too.  People  seldom  object  to  pay  money  for  money's  worth,  and  though  when  I  hear  of  cottage  rents 
as  high  as  4Z.,  5?.,  6/.,  and  even  11.  a  year,  I  think  them  as  high  as  they  ought  to  be  under  any  imagin- 
able improvement  of  the  labourer's  circumstances  that  is  likely  to  come  in  our  time,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  I  find  cottages  let  at  a  Is.  a  week  and  the  labourer's  wage  only  10s.,  I  consider  that  another 
■Is.  put  on  to  the  rent,  and  2s.  added  to  the  wage,  would  materially  improve  the  relations  of  all  parties. 

126.  Even  at  present  rents  and  out  of  present  rates  of  wages,  speculative  builders  and  others  who  are 
not  speculative  contrivie  to  erect  durable  cottages,  by  an  economical  use  of  materials,  and  by  adapting 
their  construction  to  the  locality,  at  a  price  which  certainly  ought  to  pay.  Almost  every  disti-ict  offers 
its  own  most  suitable  material  to  the  cottage.'builder.  In  north  and  west  Nbrfolk,  the  "  carr-stone"  ;  in 
south  Norfolk  and  Essex,  the  clay  lump  or  clay-stud ;  in  the  woodland  parts  of  Sussex,  the  mode  of 
weather- boarding  without  and  plastering  within  ;  on  the  Cotswolds,  the  oolite  lying  in  sizes  just  suited 
to  the  stonemason,  a  few  inches  below  the  surface, — each  offers  to  the  builder  a  suitable  and  inexpensive 
material  ready  to  his  hand.  I  am  satisfied  that  where  these  advantages  are  made  the  most  of,  and  I 
have  seen  admirable  solid  cottages  constructed  in  all  the  four  specified  ways,  a  double  tenement,  which 
on  every' account  is  the  most  advantageous  arrangement,  with  three  chambers  to  each  dwelling,  or,  as 
already  suggested,  with  five  chambers  between  the  two,  and  the  other  fittings  in  keeping  with  this,  can 
be  built  for  a  sum  not  unfrequently  falling  below,  seldom  rising  much  above,  200/4  Two  such  dwellings, 
with  from  30  to  40  rods  of  fair  garden  ground,  would  easily  let  at  from  8/.  to  9Z.  a  year;  which  \*)uld 
be  a  return  that  even  Archdeacon  Hopper  would  consider  to  be  remunerative.  I  am  by  no  means 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposition  that  cottages  cannot  be  built  so  as  to  pay. 


Actual  cost  of 
cottages  in 
different  parts 
of  my  terri- 
tory. 


"  See  "Opinions  on  the  Subject  of  Cottage  Accommodation,"  No.  31. 

•|-  No  d(rabt;  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  cottages,  especially  if  they  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  bad  condition  through 
neglect  of  that  homely  maxim  about  the  value  of  a  stitch  in  time,  is  a  serious  matter.  Sir  Edward  Kerrison  has  330  cottages,  which 
bring  in  a  nominal  rent  of  1,000Z.  a  year.  In  the  12  years  that  have  elapsed  since  he  succeeded  to  the  property,  he  has  expended 
9788?.  in  putting  them  into  order,  and  in  this  time  has  only  been  able  to  build  seven  new  ones.  See  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Freuer,  Sir  Edward's  agent,  of  the  admirable  system  of  keeping  a  Cottage  Register,  by  which  the  condition  of  any  one  of  these  330 
tenements  vx  all  important  particulars  can  at  any  moment  be  known  by  the  landlord. — "  Miscellaneous  Evidence,"  No.  18. 

{  I  wUl  state  a  few  of  the  grounds  of  this  opinion.  At  Horsford  near  Norwich  I  saw  a  row  of  eight  excellent,  new  brick  cottages 
which  had  been  built  for  400i,  and  were  letting  for  rents  amounting  in  the  whole  to  33/.  a  year.  I  believe  these  cottages  have  only 
two  bedrooms  each.  Lord  Leicester,  building  of  brick,  with  14  inch  outside,  and  9  inch  partition  walls,  estimates  the  cost  of  a 
double  cottage  at  230Z.,  and  has  built  a  block  of  four  cottages  of  stone  found  on  the  spot,  with  three  bedrooms  each  to  the  two 
outside  and  two  bedrooms  each  to  the  two  inside,  for  357/.  Mr.  Brock,  a  builder  of  several  cottages,'  estimates  the  cost  of  "  a 
"  double  cottage  with  five  bedchambers,  32  feet  long  x  22  feet  wide  x  16  feet  high  to  the  wall  plate,  with  a  shed  to  each  tenement 
"  and  separate  privies,  if  of  brick,  at  210/.;  if  of  clay  lump,  at  180/."— (Alburgh  Meeting,  No.  21.)  Mr.  Barton,  of  Threxton 
(Swaffham  Union),  bmlt  a  pair  of  cottages  with  three  bedrooms  each  for  147/.  12«.  for  the  pair,  baking  his  own  bricks  (which  cost 
him  Ms.  per  thousand),  and  cuttiog  down  his  own  timber  for  the  roof,  which  he  valued  at  the  same  price  at  which  he  woiild  have 
sold  it.     Captain  Caldwell  (Lord  Ashburton's  agent)  states  that  the  cost  of  a  double  cottage,  of  flint  stone  with  brick  coins  the 

timber  foreign  deal,  two  rooms  and  a  pantry  Oft  the  ground  floor,  and  three  bedrooms  to  each  tenement,  is  200/. (Igburgh  Meeting 

No.  47.)  At  Great  Yeldham,  in  Essex,  Mr.  Whitlock  has  recently  built  two  single  cottages  of  brick,  the  one  thatched,  the  other 
tiled,  with  a  keeping  room,  kitchen,  and  pantry  on  the  ground  floor,  and  three  chambers  above,  at  a  cost  of  70/.  and  85/.  re'spectively 
—(Meeting,  No.  55.)  Mr.  Kaye,  bailiff  to  W.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  Lower  Beediog, Sussex,  estimates  the  cost  of  three  cottages,  Weather 
board  outside,  lath  and  plaster  within,  with  two  rooms,  pantiy,  and  wash-house  below,  and  two  chamber?  above,  separate  wood 
houses,  privies,  and  pig  styes,  at  200/ — ("Miscellaneous  Evidence,"  No.  26.)  Mr.  Earwicker,  who  has  built  some  of  the  IDuke  of 
Richmond's  adnurable  new  cottages  in  Sussex,  estimates  the  cost  of  a  double  cottage  such  as  hjs  Grace  erects,  of  a  somewhat 
ornamental  character,  with  147-inch  outside  and  9-uich  partition  walls,  of  brick  (bricks  being  very  dear,  32«.  per  1,000),  at  300/,  At 
Amney  Crucis,  in  the  Cotswold  country,  it  was  estimated  that  a  pair  of  cottages,  each  with  three  bedrooms,  the  materials  being  aU 
obtainable  on  the  estate,  could  be  erected  for  180/.— (Meeting,  No.  81.)  Mr.  Herbert  Jenner  Eust  showed  me  at  Hill,  in  the 
Berkeley  vale,  a  pair  of  ornamental  cottages,  admirably  finished  and  fitted  up,  with  three  bedrooms  to  each,  which  he  had  just  built 
by  contract  for  250/.    I  have  now  collected  instances  from  the  whole  of  my  territory. 


by 
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.12T.  In  the  districts  over  whjqhl  have  travelled,  aijiid  many  instances  to, the  contrary,  it  was  pleasant  A. 

also  to  find  notafewofthe  largest  landowners  setting  a  npble  example  of  their  consciousmesspf  responsi-  Improvement 
bjlity  in   respect  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labourers  who  cultivate  their  land.    J  may  select  for  special  already  going 
mention,  the  names  of  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  Norfolk  ;  of  theDuke  °°" 
of  Gr«fton  and  Sir  Edward  Kerrison  in  Suffolk ;  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Leconfield,  and  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Vernon  Harcourt  in   Sussex ;  of  the  Earls  of  Ducie  and  St.  Germains  in  Gloucestershire. 
J  do  not  mean   to  say  that  the  estates  of  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  are  everywhere  adequately 
supplied  with  labourers' homes;  Lord  Leicester  has  publicly  admitted  his  own  great  deficiency  ;*  but 
all  are  working  onward  in  the  right  spirit  to  the  right  end,  and  their  example  tells  upon  other  landowners 
with  an  effect  proportionate  to  its  conspicuousness.     There  are  some  grounds  for  hoping  that,  25  years 
hence,  the  villages  of  England  will  present  a  different  and  a  more  pleasing  picture  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  than  they, present  now. 

128.  One  great  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  any  large  plans  of  improvement  is  the  extent  to  which  the  Cottages  held 
cottages  in  our  villages,  particularly  in  "  open  "   parishes,  are  in  the  handsy  not  of  the  landowners,  but  ^y  s™all  pro- 
of sms^ll,  and  often  needy,  proprietors.     It  is  estimated  that  the  proprietorship  of  less  than  half  the  P"^°"- 
cottages  in  Norfolk  is  in  the  owners  of  the  soil.     The  small  proprietor  looks  to  his  cottage  properly  us 

a  source' of  income  purely,  and  of  income  derivable  from  it, alone.     He  has  no  land  connected  with  it ; 

often,  not  so  much  as  a  strip  of  garden.    He  grudges  every  6d.  expended  on  repair.    Not  unfrequently.he 

has  mortgaged  it  nearly  to  its  full  value,  and  he  is  the  proprietor  only  in  name.     As  his  tenants  occupy 

his  houses  ifbr  their  own  convenience,  and  with  no  reflex  advantage  to  himself  beyond  the  payment  of 

the  rent  (which  he  does  not  always  obtain),  he  feels  himself  under  no  moral  responsibility,  such  as  a 

laridowner  would  be  almost  forced,  by  his  very  position,  to  recognize.  >  No  doubt,  if  good  cottages  were 

built  by  the  landowners  in  sufficient  numbers,  the  bad  ones  would  soon  become  tenantless,  because  the 

English  poor  have  certainly  sense  enough  to  appreciate  the  comfort  and  the  decency  of  a  good  home.t 

But  till  this  is  done  it  confessedly  is  a  difficult  and  an  anxious  problem,  how  to  improve  bad  cottages;  The  How  to  im-     , 

Rev.  E.  B.  Everard,  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  offers  a  suggestion,  which  I  think  worthy  of  attention,  here,  prove  bad  eot- 

"  I  am  persuaded,"  he  says,  "  that  the  most  efficient  means  of  providing  good  accommodation  in  our  ^^' 

"  rural  districts,  would  be  found  in  local  societies  for  the  improvement,  not  building,  of  cottages.     The 

^'  system  would  be  to  buy  up,  as  opportunities  offered,  cheap,  i.e.,  indifferent  or  bad,  cottage  property, 

."  and  to  do  this  with  a  view  to  such  repairs  and  alterations  as  would  make  bad  good ;  taking  care  that 

"  the  price   should  be  such  as   would  leave,  after  all  works  were  done^  a  suflScient  margin  to  secure  at 

"  least  3  per  cent,  on  the  capital  (in  shares)  subscribed,"t    Such  apian,  wdl  conceived  and  ably  carried 

out,  would  be  not  only. a  possibly  remunerative   scheme  of  investment,  but  also  an  operation  of  the 

purest  and  most  beneficent  philanthropy. 

129.  With  regard  to  the  principles  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  Construction 
cottages,  I  have  only  a  feiW  remarks  that  I  wish  to  offer,  ^^^  arrange- 

130.  In  many  of  the  new  cottages,  the  rooms,  especially  the  upstairs  rooms,  are  sadly  too  small.    The  ™*" ' 

size,  I  suppose,  is  dictated  not  by  any  deficiency  in  the  space,  but  with  a  view  to  saving  expense  in  the  iiot°l^\oo°   ^ 

materials.     Sir  Willoughby  Jones,  at  my  meeting  at  North  Creake,  insisted  strongly  on  the  superiority  small. 

of  the  arrangement  which,  in  planning  that  a  cottage  shall  have  three  bedrooms,  places  one  of  them  on 

the  ground  floor ;  you  thus  secure  space  and  ventilation  above.     The  suggestion  seems  worth  bearing  in 

mind.§ 

131.  The  fittings-up  of  cottages  should  all  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  one  great  aim  in  the  builder  Fittings-up 
should  be  to  furnish  it  with  none  of  those  ingenious  but  complicated  contrivances,  which  work  admirably  should  be 
for  a  week,  then  get  out  of  repair,  and  if  not  quickly  put  in  order  again,  spoil.     There  is  nothing  that  ^™P^^- 

is  so  difficult  to  get  done  in  cottages  as  little  repairs  ;  and  little  repairs  are  always  vvanted  where  there  are 
tape,  and  boilers,  and  kitchen  ranges,  and  pumps,  and  piping.  Simplicity  both  in  the  general  plan  and 
particular  details  of  a  cottage  is  the  true  law  both  of  beauty  and  usefulness. 

132.  The  two  plans  of  clustering  cottages  into  a  hamlet  or  village,  and  of  scattering  them  at  intervals  Advantages  of 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  parish,  have  each  its  advantages.  The  first  brings  the  population  nearer  to  Aspersion  and 
the  church  and  school ;  but  also  probably  nearer  to  the  beerhouse  too  :  the  second  has  the  convenience  *^°"°^"*'a*^°°' 
of  placing  the  labourer   closer  to  his  work  upon  the  farm.     At  Rackheath,  dispersion  was  thought  to 

have  a  bad  effect  Upon  education:  at  Great "Witchingham,  concentration  was  thought  to  have  a  bad 
effect  upon  morals;  The  most  awkward,  perhaps,  of  all  arrangements  is  that  which  prevails  in  many 
large  parishes,  Sible  Hedingham  for  instance,  where  in  a  wide  area  a  large  population  is  clustered  into 
a  number  of  independent  groups,  each,  probably,  with  its  own  beer-house,  but  remote  alike  from  church 
and  school,  dissipating  and  thereby  weakening  the  energies  of  the  clergyman,  and  by  its  mere 
topographical  configuration  able  to  defeat  the  most  vigorous  action  of  benevolent  and  humanizing  scheines, 

138.  Lord  Leicester,  who,  after  long  thought  and  much  experience,  thinks  he  has  at  last  hit  upon  a  Proper  size  of 
model  plan,  builds  his  newest  cottages  in  blocks  of  four,  the  two  interior  with  two  bedrooms,  the  two  *  ''1°°'^  of 
exterior  with  three  bedrooms  each.     I  do  not  myself  see  any  advantage  that  the  block  of  four  has  over  "°  ^^' 
the  block  of  two;||   while  it  seems  to  me  to  labour  under  several  manifest  disadvantages.     It  is  riot 

*  See  his  speech,  quoted  in  Commissioners'  Sixth  Report,  p*  xxiL 

t  Always  exfcepting  the  cases  of  occupiers  of  lifehold  or  freehold  cottages.  Whether  it  be  the  immunity  from  paying  rent  or  the 
sense  of  proprietorship  that  exercises  a  speU  over  them,  it  is  remarkable  with  what  tenacity  the  poor  will  cHng  to  ike  most  wretched 
hovel  if  only  they  can  call  it  their  own.  But  the  small  proprietor  generally  demands  a  higher  rent  than  the  landowner,  even  for  an 
inferior  cottage ;  and  this  would  act  as  an  additional  motive  to  the  labourer  to  induce  him  to  change, 

J  S'ee  "  Opinions  on  Cottage  Accommodation,"  No.  39.  ; 

§  Sometimes,  when  admirable  cottages  have  been  built,  the  comfort  of  them  is  neutralized  by  unreasonable  or  arbitrary  restrictions. 
I  have  in  my  naind  the  case  of  a  village  where  the  landowner  provides  excellent  cottages  but  will  not  allow  their  occupiers  to 
hang  out  a  shirt  on  a  clothes-line  in  the  garden,  or  to  keep  a  pig  in  the  stye. 

II  There  may  be^  certainly,  a  slight  saving  of  money  in  the  construction,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  outer  walls,  which  require 
half  as  many  bricks  again  as  partition  walls.    Lord  Leicester's  outer  walls  are  14  inches  thick  ;  his  partition  walls  only  9. 
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Importance  of 
a  good  garden. 


Best  size  for 
gardens. 


Gardens  verstis 
allotments. 


The  condition 
of  his  home 
affects  the 
whole  life  and 
character  of 
the  man. 


always  that  you  can  find  four  families  who  can  live  in  peace  and  comfort  in  such  close  neighbourhood. 
The  pranks  of  the  children  are  apt  to  prove  an  endless  source  of  quarrels  and  angry  words.  Again, 
unless  there  is  an  open  passage  way,  which  entails  a  loss  of  room,  through  the  centre  of  the  block,  the 
two  middle  cottages  cannot  get  their  wood,  coals,  &c.  to  the  rear  without  travelling  through  their 
neighbours'  premises  on  either  side;  and  the  mere  arrangement  of  the  gardens,  so  as  to  secure 
independence,  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  infinitely  prefer  the 
arrangement  of  cottages  in  blocks  of  two— the  "  double  cottage  "  system,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  A 
"  row  "  of  cottages  in  a  country  place  is,  of  course,  a  simple  abomination. 

134.  A  good  garden  attached  to  his  cottage  is  not  only  a  great  convenience,  but  a  great  gain  to  the 
labouring  man.  It  is  an  addition  to  his  domestic  resources,  which,  notwithstanding  his  lower  wages, 
places  the  material  condition  of  the  peasant,  in  many  cases,  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  town  artizan. 
It  supplies  him  with  all  the  vegetables  he  consumes.  If  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees,  as  cottage  gardens 
often  are  in  Gloucestershire,  it  almost  pays  his  rent.  There  is  a  reciprocal  and  a  beneficent  connection 
between  it  and  the  stye ;  the  garden  half  keeps  the  pig,  and  the  pig  in  turn  more  than  half  keeps  the 
garden.  The  garden  enables  the  labourer  to  make  a  profit  out  of  his  own  spare  time;  there,  under 
father's  eye,  the  children  make  their  first  rude  essays  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  There  is  something 
even  refining  in  its  influence ;  the  flower-beds,  often  tended  with  no  ordinary  care,  at  least  gratify  a 
pleasurable  sentiment  and  develop  a  purifying  taste.  The  heart  is  not  irredeemably  gross  which  can 
appreciate  the  simple  beauties  of  nature.  One  of  the  saddest  features  in  a  case  like  that  of  Docking  is 
lo  hear,  "  there  are  very  few  gardens."* 

135.  A  garden,  to  be  profitable  to  a  labouring  man,  need  not  be  very  large.  Of  ordinary  land, 
30  rods  would  be  an  ample  quantity ;  of  rich  land,  requiring  a  good  deal  of  trenching  to  bring  out  its 
quality,  an  eigiith  of  an  acre  would  probably  be  thought  enough.  No  man,  I  am  told,  ought  to  have 
more  garden  than  he  can  cultivate  thoroughly  in  his  own  time.  If  he  has  to  hire  labour  the  profit  is 
gone;  while  30  rods  of  thoroughly  worked  ground  will  bear  a  larger  crop  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
badly  done.f 

136.  With  a  garden  of  a  sufficient  size  attached  to  his  house  the  labourer  does  not  require,  probably 
would  not  even  desire  to  have,  a  distant  allotment.  The  garden,  it  is  obvious,  has  many  superior 
advantages.  It  is  close  under  the  man's  eye,  and  he  can  turn  to  account  in  it  any  ten  spare  minutes 
of  time.  It  is  manured,  being  within  reach  of  the  pig-stye,  with  a  much  less  expenditure  of  labour. 
An  allotment-ground  is  always  an  ugly  feature  in  a  landscape  ;  tiie  cottage  garden,  if  only  tolerably 
cared  for,  as  certainly  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  large  allotments  which  prevail  in  some 
parishes  in  Gloucestershire — occupations  of  from  three  to  ten  acres  in  size — are  found  to  exercise  an 
influence  iiighly  unfavourable  to  education,  though  probably  contributing  considerably  to  the  material 
comforts  of  the  people.J  The  farmers  don't  like  them  any  better  than  the  schoolmaster.  They  deprive 
the  former  of  his  proper  supply  of  labour;  they  deprive  the  latter  of  his  proper  supply  of  pupils. 
Being  worked  entirely  from  within  the  family,  on  a  sort  of  garden  system  of  cultivation,  they  demand 
the  whole  time  both  of  parents  and  children  ibr  many  months,  in  the  aggregate,  in  the  year.  When  a 
man  cultivates  both  an  allotm.ent  and  a  garden  he  commonly  regards  the  former  rather  as  his  little 
farm,  cropping  it  on  a  three  or  four  course  system  of  husbandry,  and  growing  his  10  or  20  rod  patches 
of  wheat,  or  barley,  or  beans,  or  potatoes.  I  have  known  cases  where  labourers,  prohibited,  by  what  I 
think  are  harsh  restrictions,  from  keeping  a  pig,  have  thrown  up  their  allotment,  which  they  found 
they  could  no  longer  cultivate  to  a  profit;  but  speaking  generally,  allotments  are  much  prized,  and  on 
Sir  Edward  Kerrison's  estate  there  is  a  keen  competition  for  any  vacant  parcel.  Both  on  Sir  Edward's 
and  Lord  Cholmondeley's  estates,  which  are  managed  by  the  same  agent,  careful  supervision  is  exercised 
over  the  allotments,  without  which  Mr.  Freuer  thinks  they  would  be  oF  little  benefit  to  the  people ; 
and  prizes  are  aimually  given  for  the  best  samples  of  cultivation,  which  are  found  to  have  operated  with 
the  very  best  effect ;  in  fact,  the  two  motives  iire  applied  which  are  in  other  cases  found  to  be  most 
effective  in  dealing  with  human  nature — the  motive  of  kindly  encouragement,  and  the  motive  of  salutary, 
but  libera],  restraint. 

137.  It  would  be  a  natural  anticipation,  entirely  fulfilled,  so  far  as  my  evidence  goes,  by  the  event, 
that  any  improvement  in  the  condition  and  surroundings  of  the  labouring  man's  home  not  only  enhances 
his  domestic  comfort  but  raises  his  social  status,  and  affects  with  a  perceptible  influence  for  good  his 
moral  character.  Lord  Kimberley,  indeed,  in  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  questioned  the 
ameliorating  influence  of  a  good  coitage  upon  the  parents  "  brought  up  to  dirty  habits  which  they 
"  could  not  change,"  though  he  admitted  that  "  the  children  underwent  a  change  in  that  direction." 
But  though  cases  in  which  good  cottages  have  not  mended  the  habits  of  slovenly  people,  no  doubt,  can 
be  produced  in  considerable  numbers,  I  am  happy  to  think  that  the  balance  of  evidence  inclines  largely 
the   other   way.       Mr.    Edmund   Oldfield,   Mr.   Lombe  Taylor,   Captain   Caldwell  (agent  to  Lord 


♦  "  Opinions  on  Cottage  Accommodation,"  No.  40. 

■f  Mr.  Stanton,  sub-agent  on  Lord  Cholmondeley's  Norfolk  property,  considers  that  a  man  can  do  better  with  30  rods  of  garden 
ground  than  40.  Mr.  Freuer,  Sir  Edward  Kerrison's  agent,  believes  that  the  20  rod  allotments  at  Brorae  answer  better  to  their 
occupiers  than  those  of  double  the  size.  Lord  Suffield's  half-acre  gardens  at  Prettenhara  are  generally  considered  too  large.  The 
worlong  men  who  met  me  at  Newent  think  that  "  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  about  as  much  garden  ground  as  a  man  can  cultivate  in  his 
"  own  time ;  but  if  his  master  could  spare  him  occasionally  for  a  day  or  two,  he  could  occupy  half  an  acre  profitably."  See  "  Notes 
"  of  Meetings,"  No.  96. 

J  Mr.  Fergus  O'Connor's  "  Chartist  Settlements  "  (as  they  are  called  in  the  neighbourhood),  established  in  the  union  of  Newent 
and  described  in  my  "  Notes  of  Meetings,"  Nos.  90,  92,  failed,  not  because  they  were  vicious  in  principle,  but  because  the  system  was 
worked  without  any  practical  knowledge.  The  "  coloni "  were  artizans,  tailors  and  shoemakers  imported  from  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  north,  who  did  not  know  how  to  handle  a  spade  and  had  a  sort  of  notion  that  potatoes  and  cabbages  would  grow 
without  cultivation.  The  original  allotments,  also,  were  under-sized,  varying  from  two  to  fom'  acres,  not  enough  to  maintain  a 
family  on  without  other  employment.  I  heard,  however,  of  a  case  at  Castle  Hedingham  in  Essex,  of  a  man's  maintaining  himself 
and  his  famUy  on  an  occupation  of  four  acres.  But  that  could  only  be  done  by  the  very  highest  system  of  spade  husbandry  on  the 
very  best  land. 
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Ashburton),  Mr.  Kersey  Cooper  (agent  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton),  Mr.  Freuer  (agent  to  the  Marquis  A- 

of  Cholmondcley  and  Sir  Edward  Kerrison),  Captain  Valentine  (agent  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond),  in 
addition  to  almost  every  clergyman  who  has  given  evidence  upon  the  subject,  all  bear  witness  to  the 
benefits  being  direct,  rapid,  general.  The  drunkard  begins  to  find  a  better  way  of  spending  his  time 
and  hi«  money;  the  slattern  becomes  a  notable  housewife;  the  habits  and  dress  of  the  children  indicate 
the  difference  that  has  taken  place  in  the  tone  and  circumstances  of  the  home.  The  greatest  arrears  of 
civilization  are  where  the  domiciles  of  the  people  are  squalid  and  neglected  ;  in  parishes  like  Docking 
or  South  Cerney,  into  which  rubbish  has  been  freely  carted  from  neighbours'  premises.  Vain,  say 
the  clergy,  are  churches  and  schools  till  the  people  are  provided  with  better  homes.  The  statement  I 
believe  to  be  the  simple  truth  ;  and  I  think  the  country  lias  a  right,  in  the  interests  of  a  class  whose 
material  and  social  condition  is  still  anything  but  one  on  which  the  mind  can  rest  with  satisfaction,  to 
call  upon  those  who  own  the  soil  to  see  to  it  that  their  estates  are  adequately  provided  with  decent 
residences  for  those  by  whom  they  are  tilled. 

138.  Modes  of  hiring  farm  servants  are  very  various;  some  of  them,  I  venture  to  think,  might  be  2.  Modes  of 
very  much  improved  for  the  better;  and  others  are  attended  by  circumstances  which,  in  their  social  iiiring farm 
influence,  are  as  mischievous  as  anything  can  be.     Vi^omen  and  the  ordinary  day  labourer,  as  his  name 
implies,  are  hired  by  the  day,  and  generally  paid  their  wages  once  a  fortnight.     The  rate  of  wages  for 

women  is  usually  fixed  at  so  much  per  day;  but  of  the  men,  when  engaged  on  day  work,  at  so  much 
per  week.  This  might  seem  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  man  is  hired  by  the  week,  or  even,  as 
wages  are  only  paid  once  in  that  time,  by  the  fortnight;  but  in  practice  it  is  not  so,  and  though  the 
more  liberal  farmers  feel  themselves  bound  to  find  work  for  their  men  "  wet  or  dry,"  and  others  would 
not  refuse  out-door  .work,  in  cases  where  no  in-door  employment  could  be  found,  even  on  the  wettest 
day  if  the  men  chose  to  brave  the  weather  and  undertake  it,*  yet  there  are  other  farmers  of  harder 
natures  and  tighter-drawn  purse-strings,  who  will  without  scruple  send  a  day  labourer  back  on  a  wet 
morning  or  if  there  happens  to  be  no  directly  remunerative  job  which  they  can  set  him  to  do.f  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  hard  treatment  of  the  men.  If  they  are  hired  for  the  week  they  ought  to  be  found 
in  work  for  the  week  ;  and  I  believe,  from  what  I  have  heard  in  many  places,  that  to  treat  them 
otherwise  generates  a  rankling  sense  of  wrong  in  the  minds  of  the  men  in  relation  to  their  masters,  and 
produces  that  race  of"  shifty  "  labourers  who  have  no  regard  for  their  employers'  interests,  of  which  the 
farmers  in  many  places  so  bitterly  complain. J 

139.  The  system  of  monthly  hiring,  which  is  the  rule  of  domestic  service,  is  applied  in  farm  labour  Yearly  hirings, 
whenever  workmen  are  engaged  for  the  purpose  by  time  at  all,  to  the  solitary  instance  of  the  harvest. § 

Those  who  are  emphatically  called  farm  servants  are  hired  mostly  by  the  year.||  This  applies  chiefly 
to  the  labourers  without  whose  services  the  farm  could  not  be  Ciirried  on  for  a  single  day,  and  whom, 
therefore,  the  farmer  considers  himself  obliged  to  secure  by  bonds  not  easily  broken — the  shepherd,  the 
carter,  the  stockman,  the  ploughboys,  the  dairymaid.  The  usual  periods  of  such  hirings  are  in  the 
spring,  or,  more  commonly,  in  the  autumn  ;  and,  where  those  abominations  exist,  the  transaction 
generally  takes  place  at  the  "  mop  "  or  "  statute-fair."  1  believe  that  in  law  a  verbal  agreement,  if  it 
can  be  proved,  is  as  valid'  as  a  written  one  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  seldom 
put  upon  paper;  what  weighs  most  on  the  mind  of  the  young  farm  recruit,  and  impresses  him  with 
the  strongest  sense  of  obligation,  is  the  mystical  shilling  which  passes  from  the  palm  of  his  new  master 
into  his  own,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  agricultural  sacr amentum. 

140.  These  yearly  Inrings  appear  to  me  to  operate  ill  in  many  ways.     The  statute  fair,  which  is  one  Their  bad 
of  their  accompaniments  in   many  counties,  in  Gloucestershire  to  wit,  is  one  of  those  ancient  customs,  effeats. 
which,  however  out  of  keeping  with   our  present  stage  of  civilization,  however  demoralizing  in  their 
modern  abuse,  still  hold  their  ground  in  this  conservative  country,  simply  because  they  are  ancient. IT    A 
contract  entered   into   between    two   parties,  each  probably  previously  a  stranger  to  the  other,  and  in 

which  small  account  is  made  of  character  on  either  side,  cannot  but  too  often  issue  in  a  result  unwelcome 
to  both  ;  the  servant  finds  he  has  got  an  unsatisfactory  master,  the  master  that  he  has  hired  an  unprofit-: 
able  servant.  The  boys  often  run  away,  and  the  master  does  not  think  them  worth  the  cost  and  trouble 
of  a  pursuit.     The  case  of  these  boys,  hired  away  from   home  at  the  age  of  13  or  14  has  become,  in  con- 


*  See  "  Notes  of  Meeting  at  Cromhall,"  No.  87. 

f  A  case  of  this  kiad  was  mentioned  to  me  in  Gloucestershire  in  which  an  employer  treats  his  men  in  this  way,  keeping  back, 
however  fcom  such  as  live  in  his  cottages,  the  full  fortnight's  rent  out  of  their  wages.     How  do  such  employers  expect  their  men  to  i 

live  f  are  they  not  directly  tempting  them  to  dishonesty  ? 

J  See  "  Miscellaneous  Evidence,"  No.  24. 

8  The  modes  of  contracting  for  harvest  work  are  very  various  ;  sometunes  by  the  month,  sometimes  by  the  job  irrespectively  of  jji;oijgg  of  gojj. 
time,  sometimes  at  per  acre.      Sometimes  the  "job  "  includes  carrying  and  building  the  stack,  as  well  as  cutting  and  tying ;  some-  trag(.i„o  f^j. 
times  it  is  confined  to  the  two  latter  operations,  the  carrying  and  stacking  being  done  by  the  farmer's  ordinary  labora-ers  at  day  harvest  work, 
wages,  which,  at  such  times,  are  generally  double  the  ordinary  rate.     Carters,  who  have  properly  speaking  no  harvest,  receive 
ll.  or  2?.  as  a  gratuity  for  their  work  during  the  operation,  instead.     I  have  called  it  a  gratuity,  but  it  really  is  part  of  the  hiring 
contract.     No  two  counties — hardly  any  two  farmers — follow  precisely  the  same  fashion  in  these  customs. 

11  In  some  parts  of  Sussex  it  is  the  custom  to  hire  young  lads  and  men,  who  live  in  the  farm-house,  by  the  half-year ;  they  get  A  Sussey. 
half  as  much  again,  or  even  double  the  amount  of  wages  in  the  summer  half  as  in  the  winter.     See  "  Notes  of  Meeting,"  No.  61 .  custom. 

%  I  need  not  here  stay  to  describe  the  circumstances  and  consequences  of  a  statute  fair.  It  is  probably  the  most  demorahzing  Statute  fuirs. 
agncultural  institution.  In  Norfolk,  happily,  it  has  died  down  in  most  of  the  places  at  which  it  used  to  be  held,  at  Swaffham  and 
^kenham  for  example— into  little  more  than  a  pleasure  fair,  and  the  hirings  appear  to  take  place  with  just  as  great  facility  without 
it  But  in  Gloucestershire  the  evil  of  the  statute  fair  is  as  rife  as  ever  it  was.  Hiring  fairs  are  held  at  Cirencester,  Thornbuiy, 
r'loucester  and  in  most  of  the  other  towns.  A  few  years  ago  a  united  effort  was  made  in  the  county  to  put  down  the  one  at 
r  loucester'  which  is,  I  believe,  the  most  considerable,  and  substitute  for  it  a  system  of  registration,  but  the  effort  proved  unsuccessful 
from  the  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  parties  concerned— and  particularly  the  farmers— to  persevere  in  sustaining  it.  In  CirencesteiS 
those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  old  state  of  things  took  perhaps,  the  wiser  course  of  attempting  to  improve  it,  rather  than 
rTdelv  break  it  down  Instead  of  assembling  in  the  street,  the  candidates  for  services  are  marshalled  in  different  buUdings,  according 
tn  their  sex  and  a  little  more  decency  is  thus  infused  into  the  transaction.  But  even  so,  there  ai-e  oertara  inevitable  evils  aiising 
from  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  several  hundi-eds  of  young  people  in  the  same  town,  on  the  same  da-y,  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  no  precaution  can  prevent,  or  even  do  much  to  mitigate.  The  grossness  of  the  scene  does  not  unveil  itself  till  the  shades  of 
night  have  faUen.    Then  the  orgies  bfgin. 
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sequence  of  a  change  introduced,  by  modern  manners,  one  deserving  very  seribus  consideratiqn.  Five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  they  were  taken  into  the  farmer's  houscj,  treated  as  members  of  his  family,  fed  at  his 
table,  watched  over  in  respect  of  morals  in  the  way  in  which  most  masters  consider  themselves  bound 
to  watch  over  the  conduct,  of  their  household.  This  is  all  changed.  Owing  to  the  greater  refine- 
ment that  has  varnished  the  outer  surface  of.  the  life  of  all  classes  of  society,  the  presence  of  these  raw, 
ill-mannered  youths  would  now  be  considered  intolerable  by  the  farmer,  and  still ,  more  so .  by  the 
farmer's  wife,  even  in  the  kitchen.  They  are  expelled  from  the  house.  They  occupy  any  building,  not 
always  the  most  suitable,  that  happens  to  be  vacant;  or  their  rough  beds  are  put  up  in  the  loft  over  the 
stable;  or  they  lodge  about,  sometimes  as  chance  may  direct,  sometimes  under  the  terms  of  a  special 
contract,*  with  strangers.  Their  washing  and  mending  their  mother  still  does  at  home,  perhaps  six  or 
seven  miles  away ;  and  one  Sunday  a  fortnight,  sometimes,  every  Sunday,,  is  occupied  with, the  journey 
to  and  fro.  Tiiey  board  themselves,  getting  their  victuals  cooked  as  best  they  can.  Of  moral  super- 
vision they  receive  next  to  none.  Perhaps  a  quarter  of  their  year,  slips  away  before  the  clergyman  has 
even  caught  a  sight  of  them;  and  unless  he  succeeds  in  getting  them  to  his  night  school  in  the  winter 
months,  he  has  hai-dly  the  opportunity  of  exercising  any  other  influence  over  them^ 

141.  I  think  that  in  revising  or  defining  the  law  between  master  and  servant,  this  case  of  the  farmer 
and  his  labourers  hired  by  the  year  deserves  consideration  too.  I  am  sure  that  many  farmers  themselves 
are  thoroughly  discontented  with  the  present  state  of  things,  and  would  gladly  welcome  nn  alteration, 
if  only  they  could  enjoy  under  it  the  same  security  that  they  fancy  they  enjoy  now.f  I  say  advisedly, 
the  security  that  they  fancy  they  enjoy.  For  in  many  eases,  in  all  cases  where  it  has  to  be  trusted  to 
as  a  security,  the  security  is  illusory.  The  only  security  that  can  guarantee  good  treatment  to  a  servant, 
or  good  service  to  a  master,  is  the  security  of  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  regard.  I  cannot  see  what 
gain  it  can  possibly  be  to  a  farmer  to  be  tied  to,  and  unable  to  rid  himself  of,  a  worthless  servant  for  a 
year.  If  the  man  is  good  for  anything^  the  master  can  always  make  it  worth  his  while  to  stay.  The 
mere  settlement  of  him  in  his  cottage  is  a  sort  of  Hen  upon  his  continuance.  There  are  not  many  men 
with  families  who  care  to  shift  their  homes  every  three  or  six  months,  or  even  every  yeari  But  I  will 
not  dwell  longer  on  this  subject.  I  touched  upon  it  in  my  Report  to  the  Education  Commissioners  of 
1861.     I  will  venture  to  repeat  my  words.     I  said : 

"It  is  not  easy  to  see  a  reason  why  the  hiring  of  farm  servants  should  stand  on  a  different  footing 
"  from  the  hiring  of  any  other  class  of  domestics ;  or  why  a  month's  engagement  should  be  found  a 
"  sufficient  security  for  mutual  convenience  in  the  one  case,  while  a  year's  service  is  exacted- in  the 
"  other.  From  all  I  can  learn,  I  believe  that  no  real  hardship  would  be  occasioned  to  anybody,  and 
"  that  the  relation  between  master  and  servant  would  be  materially  improved, — more  consideration 
"  shown  on  one  side,  and  a  more  willing  service  rendered  on  the  other ;  more  value  set  on  a  good 
"  character,  and  more  anxiety  felt  to  retain  a  comfortable  place ; — and  an  important  social  contract  thus 
"  be  rescued  from  its  present  accompanying  circumstances  of  degradation,  if] the  law  that  governs  farm 
"  servants,  as  distinct  from  other  classes,  were  repealed,  and  the  custom  of  hiring  for  a  year,  and 
"  the  custom  of  holding  statutes,  were,  happily  for  society,  to  expire  together.''^ 

142.  The  two  deepest  stains  in  the  moral  condition  of  an  English  village,  are  the  unchastity  of  the 
women  and  the  drunkenness  of  the  men.       When  persons  descant  on  the  immorality  of  our  peasantry 

*  I  mean  that  the  carters  often  have  their  cottages  rent  free  on  condition  of  taking  in  one  or  two  such  boys 

f  See,  particularly,  Mr.  Erampton's  Paper  on  Agricultural  Labour,  printed  in  the  Appendix  p.  21.  "'Were  it  practicable  with 
"  us,  and  could  we  feel  assured  of  being  treated  fairly,  /  should  prefer  the  monthly  hiring  system,  month's  wages,  month's  warning." 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  F.  Everett  said  that  he  "  had  neyer  hired  a  servant " — ^by  the  year  I  presume  he  meant — "  nor 
"  discharged  one  when  winter  was  coming  on."    Mr.  Erampton's  paper  is  thoroughly  weE  worth  reading. 

J  "Education  Commissioners'  Report"  (1861),  vol.  ii.,  p.  106.  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  right  in  calling  it  a  "law"  which 
governs  the  contracts  made  with  farm  servants,  and  which  1  say  might  with  advantage  be  "repealed."  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  custom 
which  has,  practically,  the  force  of  law. 

§  The  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  "  Times  "  of  June  8,  1868,  is  written  by  a  gentleman  who  took  the  chair  at  my 
meeting  at  Witham,  and  describes  in  a  very  clear  form  the  present  condition  of  the  "  beershop  "  nuisance.  Two  policemen,  who 
attended  and  gave  evidence  at  my  meeting  at  Cajstle  Hedinghaw,  in  Essex,  ppoke  strongly  about  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  .control- 
ling the  proceedings  of  houses  whiph  sell  l)eer  off  the  premises.  ^TiU  I  read  the  explanation  given  in  Col.  Shakespear's  letter,  I 
did  not  quite  understand  how  this  could  be,  as  I  fancied  the  in-door  house  was  the  more  mischievous  of  the  two.  In  the  Union  of 
Hailsham  I  heard.of  beer  beingfrequently  sold  by  retail  in  houses  not  licensed  at_all,  thesellersrunning-the  risk  of.  detection  and 
penalties.  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  the  interests  of  society,  this  whole  question  needs  careful  and  thorough  scrutiny.  I  append  Col. 
Shakespear's  letter : — 

TO  ,  THE    EDITOK     OP    THE    "  TIMES." 

«  gut, — In  Eebruary  last  you  were  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  draw  attention  to  certain  provisions  of  the  'Nuisances  Bemoval 
Acts,'  and  I  now  beg  of  you  to  extend  the  same  favour  in  regard  to  Beer  Acts;  for,  affected-  as  they  are  ty  a  clause  in  the  Inland 
Revenue  Act  of  1863,  a  nuisance  of  another  kind  is  gathering  around  us.  ,  ;  ■ 

"  Beerhouses  are  now  so  frequently  styled  '  the  curse  of  the  country '  without  any  reason  being  assigned  why  so  now  more  tl^an 
formerly,  that  with  your  kind  permission  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  cause.  The  preamble  to  1  William  IV.,  cap.  64,  runs 
thus  : — '  Whereas  it  is  expedient  for  the  better  supplying  the  public  with  beer,'  and  agreeably  to  that  Act  evfery  appUcant  to  the 
Excise  authorities  for  a  licence  to  keep  a  house  for  the  retail  of  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  prpmlses  had  to  pay,  2l.  2s.  for  the  same  ■  he 
must  be  a  householder  rated  to  the  poor,  and  had  to  find  sureties.  The  Act  4  and  5  WiUiam  IV.,  cap  §5,  amends  the  above  and 
compels,  in  addition,  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  six  inhabitants  rated  to  the  poor  at  not  less  than  6/.  each,  such  being 
vouched  for  by  an  overseer  of  the  parish  ;  but  where  there  are  not  10  inhabitants  rated  at  6Z.,  the  certificate  of  the  majority  so 
rated  is  sufficient,  and  the  licence  was  made  Si.  6s.  IfA  That  Act  was  again  amended  by  3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  61,  the  '  hoiise- 
holder  rated  to  the  poor '  was  by  it  compelled  to  be  the  real  resident  occupier  of  the  premises  on  which  the  business  was  to  be 
carried  on,  who  must  bs  rated  to  the  poor  in  sums  of  not  less  than  15/.,  1  \l.,  or  81.,  according  to  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood 
or  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  distance  fi:om  any  polling  place,  &c. ;  and  this  Act  imposed  restrictions  on  the  hours  at  vrhich 
a  beerhouse  might  be  open — viz.,  from  5  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  or  1 1  p.m.  or  12  at  midnight  on  week  days,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
locality,  and  other  times  are  specified  in  regard  to  Sundays,  &c.  There  are  heavy  penalties  for  infringements  of  these  excise  laws 
and  the  police  have  powers  and  authority  to  enter  at  any  time  and  as  often  as  they  think  fit,  evei^  house  licensed  to  retail  beer  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises. 

"  What  I  have  stated  is  intended  to  show  that  for  33  years  subsequent  to  1830  the  principles  on  which  beerhouse  licences  were 
granted  contained  some  guarantees  of  respectability,  and  famished  a  wholesome  restraint  against  lawlessness  and  vice  without  too 
much  interference  with  liberty.  As  the  licence  to  retail  beer  to  be  dnmk  on  the  premises  permitted  the  taking  off  the  premises,  the 
poor  man  had  every  facility  for  obtahiing  beer  to  take  to  his  home  whenever  he  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it.-  I  iiow  comfe  to  the 
tuming  point  from  aU  those  salutary  laws  and  to  the  most  important  part  of  my  letter ;  for  public  morality,-  hitherto  so  well  guarded 
has  been  most  seriously  encroached  upon,  and  the  law  hourly  evaded  by  the  effects  of-  clause,  i-  of  26  and  27  Victoria,  cap.  33* 
passedfon  the  29th  of  June,  1863,  which  empowers  a  beer  dealer,  i.e.,  one  who  sells  wholesBileV  ior  not  less  thaii'ii^  galloiis  at  any  one 
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they  have  these  two  forms  of  vice  principally  or  solely  in   their  mind.     The  English  villager  is  not  A. 

otherwise  wanting  in  the  principles  of  virtue.  Considering  their  poverty  and  their  facilities,— the  Way  in 
which  articles  of  property  belonging  to  their  master  lie  about,  unwatched  and  easy  to  be  secreted— 
their  honesty  is  surprising.  Among  many  of  them,  where  they  have  not  been  subjected  to  pauperising 
influenees,  there  is  a  fine  spirit  of  independence,*  They  often  display  wonderful  sympathy,  and  real 
kmdliness  of  feeling  one  towards  another,  in  their  hours  of  need.  They  take  an  honest  pride  in  their 
work,  for  the  work's  sake.  Their  master's  well-being  largely  depends,  not  only  on  their  sagacity,  but 
on  their  trustw^orthiness ;  and  they  rarely  betray  or  prove  themselves  unworthy  of  the  trust.  But  when 
all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  in  their  praise"  there  remain,  it  must  be  confessed,  two  deep  stain*. 
The  women  set  lightly  by  their  honour;  the  men  do  not  reckon  drunkenness  in  the  catalogue  of  sins. 
When  speaking  of  the  condition  of  cottages,  I  traced  the  former  evil  to  its  source;  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  men  may  be  attributed  partly  to' the  repulsiveness  of  their  home,  and  partly  to  the  attractions  of 
another  place  in  which  they  often  spend  more  time  than  in  their  home ;  I  refer,  of  course,  to  houses  of 
whatever  kind,  in  which  exciseable,  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold. 

143.  I  was  happy  to  find  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  which  I  traversed  a  very  general  Drunkenness 
testimony  borne  to  the  fact  that  drunkenness,  in  country  places,  is  decreasing  rather  than  increasinsr.  "ot jDeHeved  to 
Young  men,  m  particular,  are  observed  to  care  less  about  beer,  and  more  about  dress.  They  like  lo  in  rural  places, 
have  a  suit  of  cloth  clothes  for  Sunday,  a  watch,  a  well  bound  Church  service,  and  so  forth,  while  their 
fathers  never  thought  of  indulging  in  any  luxuries  of  the  kind.  And,  of  course,  money  spent  on  these 
objects  is  so  much  withdrawn  from  the  capacity  and  the  inclination  to  spend  money  on  beer.  Still, 
adraittihg  the  improvement,  there  is  too  much  cause  for  that  loud  cry  that  rises  both  from  farmers  and 
clergy,  that  the  curse  of  the  village  is  the  house  which  sells  beer.  These  houses  are  alleged,  I  fear  with 
truth,  to  be  multiplied,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  they  bring  in  to  the  national  exchequer,  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  community  ;  those  licensed  under  the  new  system  are  said 
to  be  practically  exempt  from  nearly  all  control ;  the  police  state  that  they  find  more  trouble  in  dealing 
with  the  houses  where  the  beer  is  not  allowed  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  than  where  the  customers 
can  go  in  and  drink ;  the  Sunday  traffic  in  these  houses  is  felt  to  bean  almost  unmixed  evil;  and 
altogether,  as  will  be  seen  from  sentiments  uttered  in  almost  every  one  of  my  public  meetings,  there  is 
no  subject  within  the  range  of  this  inqtiity  on  which  I  have  found  a  greater  strength  of  feeling  or  a 
more  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion.  It  was,  of  course,  here  as  everywhere,  easier  to  point  out  and 
lament  the  evil,  than  to  suggest  a  remedy..  The  remedies,  however,  that  were  suggested  were  such  as 
these:  give  the  licensing  power  to  the  magistrates;  if  you  allow  it  siill  to  reside  with  the  excise, 
require  a  sufficiently  high  qualification  in  the  ratepayers  who  sign  the  petition  for  the  licence,  to  be 
.something  like  a  guara'ntee  of  character ;  f  remove  the  disabilities  which  at  present  prevent  a  poor  man 
from  brewing  his  own  beer,  which  I  suppose" to  mean,  repeal  the  malt  tax  ;  close  the  houses  absolutely 
oh  Sundays,  except  against  fowci  j'?(/e  travellers ;  make  it  mdch  easier  for  the  magistrates  to  proceed 
summarily  against  a  disorderly  house; J  render  the  recovery  of  a  licence,  when  once  forfeited  for  mis- 
conduct, more  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

titne,  not  to  he  drunk  On  the  premises — to  take  out,  in  addition  to  his  wholesale  licence  ofsl.  6s.  ifrf.,  a  retail  licence  of  1/.  2«.'0^rf., 
by  which  he  can  also  sell  by  retail — i.e.,  any  quantity  less  than  4^  gallons,  but  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises. 

"And  now,  comes  the  explanation .  of  the  misfortune  in  the  .'Act  last-named.  ,  The  certificates  of  character  and  qualifications 
required  from  the  retailer  as  before-named  are  in  no  way  required  of  the  beer  dealer,  nor  is  there  any  restriction  as  to  his  hours  of 
salfe,  nor  police  Supervision  over  him  ;  the  clause  above  cited  grants  him  an  immunity  from,  such  troubles  ;  to  obtain  his  retail 
licence  he  need  only  produce  to  the  excise  authorities  his  wholesale' licence,  to  get  which  the  only  requisite,  is  paying  the  duty  of 
31.  6s.  l|(f.  *  , 

"  The  result  of  this  combination  of  these  two  licences  is  that  we  have  growing  up  among  us  throughout  the  country  a  class  of 
beerhouses  of  the'  lowest  ofder,  over  which  practically  there  is  no  means  of  control,  for  they  may  be  open  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night^and  may  be  kept  by  anybody  whp  can  pay,4Z.^  8i.  2^d.  for;  the  two  licences,  and  often,  are  so  by  loose  characters  and  others 
under  the  influence  of  those  most  interested  in  lie  general  consumption  of  beer.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  in  regard 
to  these  houses  of  dealers  and  retailers  Of  beer  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  that  persons  sit  and  drink  in  a  back  parlour  or 
adjoining  outhouse,  away  from  general  view,  or  stand  in  the  highway,  but  close  to  the  door  or  window  of  the  beerhouse,  and  drink 
their  fiflihanded  from  the  bar,  or  even  b^er  may  be  passed  through  a  window,  or  over  a  wall  on  to  the  adjoining  premises  of,  a 
confederate.  Thtis  is  contempt  for  the  law  engendered  among  the  least-informed  portion  of  the  people,  and  great  irregularities  are 
appareiitiy  sanctioned  with  impunity  to  the'injury' of  the  general  moral  welfare  of  the  nation. 

"  Having  so  far  stated  my,  complaint,  I  feel  bound  to  point  at  least  to  a  cheok,  and  I  submit  for  consideration  that  \vhen  a  beer 
dealer  thinks  fit  to.  become  also  a  retailer  of  beernpt  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  hje  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  regard 
to  character,  qualification,  and  supervision,  as  the  person  licensed  to  retail  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  or  that  he  be  compelled 
to  take  out  a  brewer's  licence  and  to  brew  the  beer  he  offers  for  sale. 

..  "  1  am  not  in  favour  of  paternal  supervision  and  restrictions  over  poor  people,  but  I  do  advocate  that  their  beerhouses,  while 
giving  them  every  reasonable  facility  for  obtaining  beer,  be  kept  respectable,  convenient,  and  comfortable,  and  as  the  poor  cannot 
do  that  for  themselves,  not  haying,  like  the  rich,  a  great  choice  of  houses  for  their  patronage,  the  law  ought  to  do  it  for  them  in 
all  oases. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  advantage  taken  of  clause  1  of  26  and  27  Victoria,  cap.  33,  by  the  very  persons  who 
mostly  need  restraint  is  demoralizing  in  the  extreme.  I  have  reason  to  think  the  use  made  of  this  clause  was  not  for  a  moment 
contemplated  by  those  who  introduced  it ;  if  that  is  the  case,  the  sooner  legislation  puts  it  right  the  better  for  all  parties. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Witham,  June  6,  1868.  ,     .  "  J.  D.  Shakespear,  J.P.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  half-pay,  E.A." 

*  At  Olveston  and  Ahnondsbury,  in  Gloucestershire  I  was  told  that  it  was  considered  the  bitterest  and  most  disgraceful  thing  of 

all "  to  be  buried  by  the  parish."    In  rdy  own  neighbourhood,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  is  much  less  feeling  of  the  kind.     The  people 

are  not  mendicants,  but  they  have  a  sort  of  notion  that,  in  the  first  moment  of  distress,  the  parish  is  bound  to  come  to  their  aid. 

There  are  no  two  qualities  that  need  more  development  in  the  poor  than  the  qualities  of  providence  and  iudepeni^enoe.  , 

f  A  case  was  reported  to  me  in  Sussex  which  illustrates  the  necessity  of  this.  A  man,  who  kept  a  beerhouse  in  a  distant  hamlet 
of  the  parish  of  Horsham,  kept  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  perfect  nuisance  to  his  neighbours.  Turned  out  of  his  house,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  by  his  landlord,  he  found  refuge  in  a  house  not  a  hundred  yards  off,  where  he  wished  to  carry  on  his  old  trade  as  a 
retailer  of  beer.  Amongst,liia'  umnejiiate  neighbours,  who  had  suffered  from  his  former  disorderly  proceedings,  he  could  get  no  one 
to  sign  his  petition,  so  he  goes  into  Horsham,  3  miles  away,  procures,  possibly  by  means  easily  conjectm-ed,  the  requisite  number  of 
signatures,  gets  his  licence  from  the  excise,  and  wins  the  day. 

I  often  read  in  the  newspapers  when  the  nation's  quarterly  accounts  are  made  up  flourishing  paragraphs  about  the  increase  of 
income  from  the  excise  being  one  of  the  great  indices  of  national  prosperity.  It  certainly  indicates  that  people  are  spending  their 
mpney  freely  on  drink  and  tobacco,  and  so  far  (as  public  houses  can  no  longer  give  credit),  I  suppose,  that  they  have  money  to 
spend.     As  a  irieasure  of  national  prospetity,  in  the  true  sense,  I  cannot  myself  appreciate  the  phenomenon. 

i  In  more  than  one  place  I  was  informed  that  the  lower  beerhouses,  besides  being  the  resort  of  the  worst  characters ,  of  the 
neighbourhood,  are  little  better  than  brothels.    See  Sir  WiUoughby  Jones'  statement  at  my  "  North  Ci-eake  Meeting,"  No.  44. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OP   CHILDREN,  YOUNG  PEKSONS,  AND  WOMEN 


A. 

The  evil  ad- 
mits rather  of 
moral  than  of 
legislative 
remedies. 


"J.  "  Largesse ' 
and  "  harvest 
frolics." 


The  custom  of 
"  largesse  " 
described. 


The  Banham 
"  monster  har- 
vest home." 


Attempted  on 
too  large  a 
scale. 


144.  It  will  be  seen,  at  once,  that  many  of  these  remedies  are  vague,  and  some  perliaps  impracticable ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  alwaj's  hopeless  to  reach  by  law  an  evil  which  lies  properly  within  the  domain  of 
morals.*  My  correspondent,  the  Rev.  Edgar  Montagu,  cries  out  loudly,  make  women  feel  and  blush 
for,  more  deeply  than  they  do,  the  shame  of  bastardy  ;  I  echo  the  cry  with  another,  make  men  more 
sensible  than  they  are  of  the  sin,  and  more  ashamed  of  the  selfishness,  of  drinking.  The  farmers 
themselves,  loudly  as  they  exclaim  against  the  beer-house  system,  are  too  apt,  in  mere  good  nature,  to 
encourage  in  their  men  a  taste  for  liquor.  Extra  jobs  are  remunerated  in  drink ;  wages  are  supple- 
mented with  beer  or  cider ;  at  a  harvest  home  it  would  be  thought  an  impeachment  on  the  master's 
hospitality,  if  the  men  did  not  get,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  well  on."  And  all  these  are  influences  on  the 
bad  side ;  they  tell  against  the  principle  of  sobriety ;  they  naturally  make  men  think  that  the  master 
who  does  not  care  about  seeing  his  men  tipsy  at  one  time,  ought  not  to  care,  so  long  as  his  property 
does  not  suffer,  about  seeing  them  tipsy  at  any  time.  Many  fanners,  I  believe,  with  the  high  motive  of 
helping  their  men  to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  a  degrading  vice,  are  trying  to  break  through  the 
custom  of  paying  part  of  their  wages  in  drink ;  but  they  are  met  with  the  stubborn  resistance  of  a 
tradition  which  has  nothing  to  plead  in  its  favour  but  its  antiquity;  but  which,  with  unreasonable 
minds,  in  that  very  antiquity  finds  its  power. 

145.  It  is  a  fact,  which  every  one  must  lament  while  he  admits  it,  that  the  Engli.sh  working  man  is  far 
behind  the  continental  working  man  in  his  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  it  beseems  a  rational 
creature  to  spend  a  holiday.  His  notion  of  pleasure  is  too  often  coarse  and  animal;  the  idea  of  beer  is 
the  predominating  one  in  his  mind.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  he  had  more  frequent  holidays 
as  the  Frenchman  has,  he  would  perhaps  use  them  better;  and  that  he  recoups  himself  for  the  drudgery 
and  exhaustion  of  his  everyday  life  by  sensual  indulgence  on  his  rare  and  sombre  opportunities  of 
recreation.  Be  this  at  it  may,  everybody  who  has  lived  in  a  village  knows  what  are  too 
commonly  the  orgies  of  a  club-day ;  everyone  who  has  made  the  attempt  knows  how  hard  it  is  to 
substitute  sober  enjoyment  for  vicious  excess  at  a  "  harvest-home."  In  Norfolk,  the  hai'vest-home  is 
called  the  "harvest-frolic";  and  the  degradation  in  the  name  is  by  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
degradation  in  the  thing.  The  "  frolic''  is  accompanied,  preceded,  or  followed  by  another  thing,  called 
"  largesse,"  unknown  to  me  by  experience  in  southern  or  western  England,  but  which  in  Norfolk,  and  I 
believe,  the  Eastern  Counties  generally,  once  was  universal,  and  still  to  a  considerable  extent  prevails. 
I  will  describe  this  thing  in  the  language  of  one  who  saw  it  in  operation,  was  shocked  at  its  baneful 
effects,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  a  general  public  determination  to  put  it  down. 

146.  "  The  custom,"  says  the  Rev.  Scott  F.  Surtee.s,!  "  is  as  follows : — The  harvest  ended,  the 
"  master  sometimes  gives  his  men  a  supper  at  his  own  house;  but  that  is  the  exception.  He  more 
"  generally  gives  a  sum  to  be  spent  by  them  in  supper  at  a  public  house;  after  this  supper,  which  is 
"  sometimes  attended  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  at  which  the  language,  the  songs,  t!ie  utter  absence 
"  of  decorum,  the  drunkenness  and  riot  surpass  I  believe  all  and  more  than  we  can  conceive  to  be 
"  possible  amongst  a  society  calling  themselves  Christians,  the  harvest  party,  half  stupefied  by  the 
"  debauch  of  the  previous  night,  start  ■  begging  largesse.'  This  largesse  gathering  is  not  confined  to 
"  their  own  parish,  but  is  extended  from  house  to  house  throughout  the  district  wherever  a  friend  or 
"  tradesman  of  their  employer  is  to  be  found.  At  some  places  they  get  beer,  at  others  they  collect 
"  money,  stopping  at  all  the  public  houses  in  their  way  ;  and  the  sum  so  collected,  if  sufficient,  is  spent 
"  in  another  supper,  but  more  often  expended  wholly  in  beer.  Respectable  men,  who  at  other  times 
"  never  enter  a  public  house,  are  frequently  thus  seen  disgracing  themselves,  and  speak  with  bitterness 
"  of  the  tyrant  custom  which  compels  them  to  dp  as  others  do.  The  consequence  is  that  the  harvest 
"  debauch  is  oftentimes  prolonged  for  days." 

147.  Thirteen  years  ago,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  other  leading  gentry  and  clergy  of  the 
neighbourhood,  endeavoured  to  inaugurate  a  better  era  at  Banham  by  substituting  for  the  harvest  frolic 
and  its  accompanying  custom  of  largesse  a  monster  tea-meeting,  attended  by  from  2,000  to  3,000 
persons,  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  rustic  mind,  enlightened  by  some  admirable  addresses  which  were 
delivered  on  the  occasion,  might  be  brought  to  appreciate  as  "  a  more  excellent  way."  The  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  who  presided,  gave  utterance  to  the  hope  that  "  largesse  had  got  its  death-knell ;"  and  the 
"  Times  "  newspapei-,  in  a  leading  article,  in  which  the  writer  gave  his  lordship  the  praise  that  he  deserved 
for  his  honest  and  earnest  endeavour  to  "  reform  the  manners  of  the  Eastern  Counties,"  was  "disposed, 
"  from  the  spirit  in  which  he  had  commenced  operations,  and  the  hearty  acquiescence  in  his  views 
"  displayed  by  his  country  neighbours,  to  anticipate  favourable  results."J  I  am  informed  upon 
authority  upon  which  I  believe  I  can  fully  depend,  that  the  attempt  was  by  no  means  a  complete 
success  at  the  time;  that  the  day  could  not  be  brought  to  a  close  without  "  much  drunkenness;"  and 
that  the  experiment  "  has  never  been  repeated  at  Banham." 

148.  The  attempt,  probablj',  was  made  on  too  large  a  .scale.  A  "  monster  meeting"  is  not  the  best 
remedy  for  a  social  evil.  The  mere  conflux  of  a  crowd  is  what  Roman  Catholic  divines  call  "Jbmeg 
"  peccati."  Three  thousand  people,  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  licence  and  libertinism  of  a 
"  frolic,"  were  not  likely  to  be  won  over  to  sobriety  and  decorum  by  any  amount  of  speeches  delivered 
to  them  by  their  betters  with  whatever  good  intentions  at  a  tea-meeting.  An  experiment  of  more 
moderate  dimensions  would  probably  have  acliieved  a  greater  measure  of  success.  Three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  last  eight  years  we  have  conducted  a  general  harvest-home  in  my  own  parish,  tarnished  by 
no  drunkenness,  which  everybody  seemed  to  enjoy,  and  which,  if  I  live  long  enough,  1  hope  to  see 
repeated  as  many  times  more.      But  only  by  slow  degrees  and  by  persistent  effort  can  we  expect  to 


*  it  is  a  question  now  1,800  years  old,  "  Quid  leges  sine  moribus  vanse  proficiunt  ?  " 

t  -SVe  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Banham  Harvest  Home ;"  containing  a  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  -with  a  preface  and  appendix 
by  the  Rev.  Scott  F.  Surtees,  rector  of  Banham,  1855,  p.  3-4. 
J  "Times,"  of  October  1,  1855. 
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T'l?«ff  "J^^'?  Pf '""''«  """^'  °f  ^^''.  "°^'°»  that  a  holiday  means  a  day  of  drunkenness  and  profligacy.  A. 

morll     »      ?"'    't'  ^'^  f  """^«'^P  '»  to  mend  things  here.     It  is  a  moral  evil,  to  be  cured  only  by 

m-ealct        ?K    f^'^^^-'V"^'  T  '"'■^  "  S^^^'^'-  '^"'^  °f  responsibility  in  the  masters,  as  well  as  a 
gi eater  strength  of  pnnciple  in  the  men. 

st.U  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent  m  Norfolk;  but  I  believe,  also,  that  the  latter  evifis  sieadii;  and4rgesse 
diminishing  under  the  combuied  mfluence  of  various  caiises,  while  many  employers,  and  amono-  them  «i'l  P'^^vail. 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,*  are  substituting  a  fixed  money  payment  for  the  entertainment  that  they  used  to 
give  their  men.  I  confess,  as  far  as  my  own  feelings  go,  1  would  rather  see  the  harvest -home  purged  of 
us  demoralization  than  changed  mto  a  simple  money  payment.  These  old  English  customs;  however 
Uegraded,  point  to  a  time  when  the  relation  between  master  and  man  was  ennobled  by  a  hiaher 
sentiment  ihiin  the  greed  of  gain;  and  in  this  nineteenth  century  anything  that  breaks  down^'the 
distinctions  of  caste,  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  effusion  of  liie  feel i.'.gs  of  good  fellowship  and  true 
hospitality,  IS  a  link  in  our  social  system  not  lightly  to  be  snapped  in  twain. 

150.  A  Norfolk  clergyman  who,  1  venture  to  think,  would  share  my  views,  and  who  has  "iven  me  Descriptiou  of 
much    valuable   information    upon   many  points,  and  upon  this  among   the  rest,  thus   describes    in  tl'«''P."^e*e'i» 
answer  to  my  inquiry,  the  present  condition  of  the  harvest  frolic  and  of  the  largesse  system  in' his  "''°' 

neighbourhood : —  "  -^ 

"Both  large.sse  and  frolics  or  harvest  suppers,"  he  says,  "prevail  in  this  part  of  Norfolk,  as  they    > 

did    also  in  the    parts    of  Essex  and    Hertfordshire   in    which  I  formerly   lived ;    and  as  they  are 

generally  conducted  here  they  are  productive  of  much  drunkenness  and  mischief.     Against  larcvesse 

I  have  set  my  face  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Norfolk,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  to  the  best  of  my 

belief.  It  ha.s  almost  died  out  in  this  parish..    My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  evil  of  the  systeni 

in  Hertfordshire,  where  on  one  occasion  when  1  was  in  a  field  I  rented,  where  one  of  the  parishioners 

^^  a  most  respectable  woman,  the  wife  of  a  cottager,  was  hoeing,  her  husband  and  another  man  came 

up  to  me  and  asked  for  'largesse.'    The  woman  immediately  earnestly  entreated  me  not  to  bestow  it, 

and  said  to  me  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  'My  husband  is  generally  good  and  kind,  and  seldom 

gives  me  an  angry  word ;  but  after  the  feast  provided  by  'largesse,'  he  invariably  comes  home  tipsy 

'       and   gives  me  a  good  beating,  which   he  never  does  at  any  other  time.     Ah,  sir,'  she  said   'we 

«  '  women  dislike  the  very  name  of  '  largesse.' '  I  consider  '  largesse '  to  be  but  another  name  for  begoi.^r 

"  and  drunkenness,  and  that  it  is  discreditable  both   to  the  giver  and  receiver ;  to  the  giver,  berause" 

"  with  his  eyes  open,  he  contributes  to  drunkenness  and  debauchery  ;  to  the  receiver,  because  it  is  sheer 

"  begging,  as  'largesse'  is  asked  not  from   the  employer  or  those  with  whom  the  men  are  in  any  sense 

"  connected,  but  from  strangers,  and  even  from  those  not  living  in  the  parish,  as  the  men  will  frequently 

"  beg  for  a  distance  round  their  village  extending  to  three,  four,  or  even  si.\  miles. 

"  The  harvest  home  as  conducted  in  this    part    of  Norfolk    is    very    objectionable.     Fiequentiv 

"  money,  generally  from   half-a-crown  to  five  shillings  a  man,  is  given   by  llie  employer  in  lieu  of  a 

"  supper,  and  with  this  the  labourers  procure  a  supper  at  some  public  house,  where,  there  beinc  no 

"  restraint  over  them  (the  master  or  employer  not  being  present),  the  drinking  is  excessive,  and  rioiiixr 

"  and  fighting  are  frequently  the  result.     When  the  supper  is  given  by  the  farmer  it  is  customary  for 

"  the  men  to  come  again  the  next  morning  to  consume  the  remains,  and  generally  after  the  breakfast 

"  they  adjourn  to  the  public  house  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  drinking.     Even  in  the 

"  case  of  the  supper  given  by  the  employer  drunkenness  is  very  general,  as  it  is  not  considered  either 

«  generous  or   fair  to  limit  the  supply  of  beer.     The  harvest  supper  is  not  considered  a  matter  of 

"  charily  or  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  but  as  a  regular  part  of  the  harvest  wages,  and 

«  therefore   the  labourers   think   they  have  a   right  to  all   they  can  get  to  eat  or  drink.     It  is  not 

"  considered  at  all  wrong  for  a  man  to  get  intoxicated  on  these  occasions ;  indeed,  it  is  rather  the 

"  contrary  way— a  man  is  not  considered  to  have  kept  the  harvest  feast  properly  unless  he  does  net 

"  drunk.     The  employers  do  not  discountenance,  as  they  should  do,  this  feeling,  but  give  way  to  it,"so 

"  that  men  who  are  habitually  steady,  sober,  and  respectable,  will  on  these  occasions  regularly  break 

"  out.     Attempts  have  been  made  in  some  parishes  in  this  neighbourhood  to  commence  a  better  state 

"  of  things,  by  having  a  general   harvest  feast  for  the  whole  parish,  wiih  attendance  at  church  (not 

"  compulsory)  in  the  morning.     But  these  attempts  have,  after  a  year  or  two,  all  proved  unsuccessful. 

"  The  labourers  did  not  like  having  a  restraint  imposed  upon   them,  by  the  presence  of  the  more 

"  respectable  parishioners,  in  respect  of  drink,  language,  and  songs,  the  latter  of  which  are  frequently 

"  obscene  and  disgusting ;  and  the  employers,  finding  the  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  labourers 

"^gaye  way  and  returned  to  the  old  system.     I  do  not  now  know  of  any  place  in  the  immediate 

"'neighbourhood  where  a  general  harvest  festival  for  the  whole  parish  is  successfully  carried  out.     I 

"  may  mention   that  this  drinking  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  might  be  abolished  by  firmness  on 

"  the  part  of  the  employers,  for  I  have  been  accustomed  in  this  parish  to  have  supper  parties  attended 

«  by  50  or  60  labouring  men  who  liave  remained  till  11  or  12  at  night  and  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 

"  themselves  without  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  occurring,  and  this  even  when   habitual  drunkards 

"  were  among  the  company.     The  reason  for  this  was  that  I  took  care,  first,  that  the  beer  should  not 

"  be  too  strong,  and  secondly  because  it  was  understood  that  any  one  who  misconducted  himself  in 

"  respect  of  taking  too  much  drink,  or  improper  language  or  behaviour,  would  not  be  invited  again, 

"  As  my  supper  was  a  free  gift,  and  not  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  right,  I  never  had  occasion  to 

"  exclude  any  one  on  any  of  these  accounts  any  year." 

151.  I  fully  agree  with  my  correspondent  that  all  that  is  required  to  put  this  evil  down  is  firmness  on  The  evil  could 
the  part  of  the  employer;  a  steady  setting  of  the  face  against  drunkenness  in  every  shape,  at  all  times.  ^^  mitigated,  if 

*  Lord  Leicester  gives  his  men  5*.  instead  of  a  "  frolic,"  and  10*.  instead  of  harvest  beer.— &«  "Miscellaneous  Evidence," 
Ko.  1. 
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5.  Effects  of  the 
preservation  of 
game. 


Two  sorts  of 
game  :  one 
hurting  the 
pocket  of  the 
farmer,  the 
other  the 
morals  of  the 
lahourer. 


6.  The  co-ope- 
rative principle, 


But  the  thing  which  farmers  as  a  body  dread  almost  more  than  anything  else  is  a  reputation  for 
inhospitality ;  and  this,  combined  with  a  not  unnatural  reluctance  to  do  an  unpopular  thing — the 
commonest  form  of  moral  cowardice — is  the  reason  why  no  resolute  effort  has  yet  been  made  by  those 
who  alone  can  make  it  successfully,  to  mitigate  an  evil  which  is  universally  admitted  and  universally 
deplored.  The  remedy  cannot  come  from  peers  or  clergymen  ;  it  must  come  from  the  farmers 
themselves.*  If  they  would  only  unite  vigorously  for  the  purpose — a  thing  that  they  themselves  admit 
they  never  do — there  might  soon  be  an  end  of  all  that  is  evil  in  harvest  frolics  and  statute  fairs.f 

152.  The  extent  to  which  the  .system  of  game  preserving  is  carried  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
particularly  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  is  assuming  a  serious  significance  both  in  a  moral  and  in  an 
economical  point  of  view.  The  farmer  cannot  cultivate  his  land  with  the  proper  measure  of  profit,  and 
there  is  a  tangible  loss  thereby  sustained  in  the  resources  of  the  country  j  while  the  way  in  which,  and 
the  extent  to  which,  preserves  are  stocked  to  meet  the  present  taste  for  battue-shooting  and  to  satisfy 
the  notion  that  you  have  had  no  sport  unless,  like  Samson  with  his  Philistines,  you  have  slain  "  heaps 
"  upon  heaps,"  act  as  irresistible  incentives  with  the  peasant,  who  loves  his  bit  of  sport  as  truly  as  the 
gentleman,  and  whose  honest  earnings  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  overcome  the  temptation  thus 
thrown  in  his  way,  to  both  poach  and  steal.  The  sport  of  shooting  certainly  assumes  proportions  in 
Norfolk  that,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  unknown  elsewhere.  It  is  the  one  thing  cared  for.  It  has 
enhanced  within  the  last  25  years  by  I  know  not  how  much  per  cent,  the  value  of  land.f  Fabulous 
rents  are  offered  for  the  occupation  of  a  mansion  and  the  right  of  shooting  over  a  few  thousand  acres  of 
stubble  and  plantation,  where  the  hirer  possibly  does  not  intend  to  reside  more  than  a  fortnight,  or  at 
the  outside  a  month  in  the  year.  The  art  of  preserving  is  studied  and  cultivated  as  if  it  were  the  great 
business  of  life.  The  highest  ambition  of  the  sportsman  is  to  exhibit  from  his  game-book  at  the  end 
of  the  season  the  greatest  aggregate  of  slaughtered  game.  Indeed,  this  document  is  almost  as  valuable 
to  the  owner  of  a  property  as  his  title  deeds,  and  I  suppose  that  no  one  would  ever  think  of  either 
renting  or  purchasing  an  estate  in  Norfolk  without  having  this  proof  of  its  value  submitted  to  his 
inspection.  Fifty  brace  of  partridges  shot  in  a  day  would  be  thought  no  extraordinary  performance  for 
three  or  four  guns;  and  when  battue-shooting  has  commenced,  it  would  be  deemed  poor  sport  if  the 
day's  spoil  were  not  reckoned  by  hundreds. 

153.  Game  in  Norfolk  is  classified  into  two  species — "ground  game  ^' and  "winged  game,"  the 
first  belonging  to  the  quadruped,  the  second  to  the  biped  order.  The  first  species  is  the  one  that  works 
most  mischief  to  the  farmer  ;§  the  second  species  is  that  which  most  harms  the  peasant.  Rabbits  and 
hares  play  havoc  with  the  farmer's  oats  and  barley ;  partridges  and  pheasants  corrupt  and  demoralize 
the  virtue  of  the  labourer.  Adequately  to  stock  these  vast  preserves  and  these  illimitable  stubbles,  the 
keeper  is  obliged  to  lay  in,  in  the  spring,  a  proportionate  supply  of  pheasants*  and  partridges'  eggs. 
These  eggs  are  sold,  I  know  not  how  far  openly,  at  12*.  and  18«.  a  dozen.  To  show  the  extent  to  which 
trade  in  these  articles  is  carried  on  I  will  relate  the  following  anecdote,  told  me  by  a  gentleman  who  is 
fully  alive  to  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  the  present  system  of  things.  Himself  and  a  friend,  not 
with  any  purpose  of  buying,  but  merely  as  trying  an  experiment  of  curiosity,  went  to  a  well  known 
purveyor  in  Norwich  one  market-day  and  asked  for  2,000  eggs.  "  Longs  "  or  "  shorts  ?"  was  the 
question  put  in  reply. ||  I  forget  which  of  the  two  classes  was  selected,  but  the  information  arrived  at 
was,  that  though  not  in  stock  at  that  moment,  the  quantity  could  be  procured  by  the  following  Tuesday. 
There  is,  I  believe,  a  legitimate  way  of  procuring  eggs  so  ordered  ;%  but  there  is  also  an  illegitimate; 
and  I  was  assured,  upon  more  than  a  single  authority,  of  what  it  requires  no  credulity  to  believe,  that 
many  a  lad  tending  sheep  or  scaring  rooks  has  been  taught  his  first  lesson  in  crime  by  the  agents  of 
these  egg-purveyors,  who  will  offer  them  4s.  or  5*.  a  dozen  for  any  number  of  eggs  they  can  procure. 
Thus,  while  the  magistrate  punishes,  the  game  preserver  through  his  servant  encourages,  the  poacher  ;  and 
a  system  of  things  is  growing  up  which  in  its  developinent  seems,  to  my  humble  judgment,  to  be  fraught 
with  mischief  to  the  morality  of  at  least  one  important  class  of  our  countrymen  who  are  affected  by  it. 
Game  preserving,  carried  to  this  excess,  I  regard  as  a  simple  evil ;  and  I  venture  to  raise  the  question 
whether  noblemen  and  gentlemen  are  morally  justified  in  buying  their  pleasure  at  this  price: — 

"  Est  modus  in  rehus  ;  sunt  certi  denique  fines." 
164.  With  remarks  on  one  more  subject  I  shall  have  done ;  and  as  my  later  pages  have  been  written 
under  the  influence  of  somewhat  depressing  thoughts,  it  will  be  pleasant  to  part  company  with  my 
readers  in  a  rather  more  cheerful  mood.  If  there  are  many  things  to  make  a  patriotic  mind  sad  as 
it  contemplates  the  social  condition  of  England,  there  are  others — and  I  hope  I  have  not  lost  sight  o. 
them  altogether  in  the  foregoing  pages — of  a  more  cheering  character,  sufficient  to  encourage  effort  and 
to  prevent  either  the  statesman  or  the  philanthropist  from  yielding  to  despair.     One  such  thing  is  ttie 


*  I  should  perhaps  say  that  these  remarks  upon  harvest  homes  are  intended  to  refer  only  to  what  I  understand  to  he  the  system  in 
the  eastern  counties.  In  my  own  part  of  England  I  know  of  no  ohjection  that  can  feirly  he  taken  to  the  way  in  which  the  farmer 
and  his  men  keep  their  "  feast  of  ingathering."  It  is  an  occasion  (rf  conviviality  certainly,  and  some  of  the  men  perhaps  may  he 
tempted  to  take  more  heer  than  does  them  good ;  hut  it  is  not  a  dehauch,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  strictest  censor  morum  would  wish 
it,  in  the  interests  of  morality,  to  be  discontinued.    I,  for  one,  certainly  should  not. 

■f  "  If  farmers  would  unite  among  themselves— hut  the  worst  of  it  was  they  would  not — the  hiring  system  might  he  done  awa.y 
"  with." — Speech  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wentworth,  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Frampton's  paper  on  Agricultural  Labour,  Appendix, 
p.  22. 

t  I  heard  of  an  estate,  which  may  extend  over  6,000  acres,  which  has  changed  hands  twice  within  about  this  period  of  time. 
The  second  purchase-money  is  said  to  have  been  40,0  OOZ.  in  excess  of  the  first. 

§  The  statement  in  the  text  is  true  of  the  game  itself;  but  I  am  informed  that  where  the  system  of  feeding  winged  game  pre- 
Tsfflb, — and  it  prevails  wherever  partridges  and  pheasants  are  largely  preserved,— enormous  quantities  of  rats  and  other  vermin  are 
attracted,  with  of  course  the  natural  consequences  to  the  farmer. 

II  I  understand  that  in  the  mystical  language  of  these  transactions,  which  sometimes  needs  interpreting,  "  longs  and  shorts  "  indi- 
cate pheasants'  and  partridges'  eggs  respectively.  The  epithets  arejjelieved  to -refer- not  to  the  shape  of  the  eggs,  but  to  the  length 
of  tall  of  the  two  sorts  of  birds. 

^  I  mean  that  there  are  mews  where  tame  bh:ds  are  kept  for  the  express  purpose  of  laying  the  eggs;  just  as  limocently  as  a  man 
may  make  profit  out  of  keeping  poultry.  •    — 
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action  of  the  co-operative  principle,  especially  in  its  elevating  effects  upon  tlie  condition  of  the  sons  and  i^- 

dauffliters  of  toil.  ,    -  •  ,.  , 

155.  The  principle  of  co-operation  is  asserted  by  its  most  prominent  advocates  to  be  the  one  great 
solvent  of  the  most  difficult  and  agitated  social  problems  of  the  day.  It  is  to  put  an  end  to  strikes;  it 
is  to  adjust  the  relative  claims  of  capital  and  labour,  which  is  the  question  of  questions  just  now.  I 
have  no  faith,  myself,  in  panaceas,  nor  that  any  one  mode  of  treatment,  of  man's  devising,  can  cure  the 
complicated  diseases  of  modern  civilization.  Still,  I  have  seen  co-operation  at  work;  and  I  believe  it, 
when  not  pressed  extravagantly  far,  to  be  sound  in  principle,  and,  when  prudently  conducted,  to  be 
beneficent  in  its  results;  and  if  it  does  offer  the  solution  of  difficult  economical  problems,  I  believe  that, 
to  the  sagacity  and  benevolence  of  a  country  gentleman  belongs  the  merit  of  having  discovered  it,  or,  at 
least,  of  having  been  the  first  to  apply  it. 

156.  In  the  year  1830, 14  years,  therefore,  before  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Rochdale  illustrated  at 
Pioneers,  which  has  attained  such  gigantic  proportions,  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  a  Suffolk  squire*  that  s^^",!'*"'™ 
lie  would  attempt  to  apply,  by  way  of  experiment,  the  principle  of  co-operation  or  co-partnership  to  a  farm. 
Selecting  60  acres  of  land  of  medium  quality,  furnished-  with  a   rough  but  not  unsuitable  homestead,  ^'-  Gordon's 
he  formed  his  little  company  of  shareholders,  all  of  them  taken  from  the  class  of  farm  labourers,  to  whicb  ^ent^^*"" 
he  gave  the  name  of  The  Assington  Co-operative  Agricultural  Society.     The  number  of  the  original 
shareholders  was  15,  who  put  3Z.  a  piece  into  the  concern,  by  way  of  subscribed  capital ;  the  landlord, 

to  give  his  bantling  a  chance  of  life,  liberally  advanced  to  the  co-operators  the  sum  of  400Z.  without 
interest,  on  loan.f  The  society  has  grown  and  prospered.  The  occupation  has  been  increased  from  60 
acres  to  ISO;  the  number  of  shareholder-s  has  been  enlarged  from  15  to.  21.  The  present  value  of  the 
shares,  as  the  bailiff  told  me,  is  "  all  of  50Z."  All  years  have  not  been  equally  remunerative,  but  there 
has  not  been  one  since  the  concern  started  without  some  little  matter  to  divide.  The  company  have 
repaid  the  landlord  all  the  borrowed  money,  and  all  the  stock  and  implements  on  the  farm  are  now 
their  own.  The  stock  consists  of  six  horses,  four  cows  110  sheep,  and  from  30  to  40  pigs.  The  rent 
of  the  land  is  200Z.  a  year,  the  company  paying  tithe,  rates,  and  taxes.  The  farm  is  held  on  a  14 
years'  lease,  which  is  on  the  point  of  being  renewed.  The  land  is  farmed  on  the  four-course  system  of 
husbandry,  and  ordinarily  employs .  five  men  and  two  or  three  boys,  Tlie  members  are  not  bound  to 
work  upon  the  farm,  which,  indeed,  could  not  find  employment  for  all;  but  it  is  understood,  though 
there  is  no  rule  to  the  effect,  that  if  a  co-operator  is  out  of  work  elsewhere,  he  has  a  claim  to  employ- 
ment before  any  other  man.  When  a  co-operator  works  on  the  farm,  he  is  paid  wages  at  the  usual 
rate;  and  if  he  were  not  an  efficient  labourer,  there  would  be  no  scruple  about  discharging  him.  The 
affairs  of  the  concern  are  managed  by  a  comnuttee  of  four,  but  the  practical  direction  of  the  farm  rests 
with  the  bailiff,  himself  a  co-operator,  but  employed  as  a  servant  of  the  company,  and  paid  \s.  per 
week  above  the  usual  rate  of  day  wages.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  cannot  read  or  write. 
Two  fresh  members  are  elected  in  rotation  every  year ;  and  though  want  of  scholarship  would  not 
exclude  him,  yet  if  a  man  were  not  thought  sufficiently  intelligent  for  the  business  he  would  have  to 
discharge,  he  would  be  refused  when  his  turn  came.  All  the  voting  is  by  ballot.  No  member  is 
allowed  more  than  one  share ;  only  labourers  of  the  parish  are  eligible  for  membership ;  and  if  a  man 
goes  to  live  three  miles  away  from  the  parish,  he  must  dispose  of  his  share.  As  long  as  he  remains  a 
member,  he  must,  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  be  a  member  also  of  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Benefit  Club. 
A  member  can  sell  his  share,  with  the  landlord's  and  committee's  approval.  When  a  fresh  member  is 
admitted,  he  pays  bl.  down,  and  the  remainder  of  the  current  value  of  the  shares  by  successive  instal- 
ments. The  landlord  chose  the  original  members,  and  claims  to  have  the  approval  of  new  members; 
but  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  company,  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  more  than  he  would 
with  any  other  tenant.  The  premises  are  required  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  tenants,  the  landlord 
finding  rough  materials.  They  are  to  be  insured  in  the  amount  of  500Z.,  and  every  12  years  the  farm 
is  revalued.  A  member,  falling  into  difficulties,  can  have  a  loan  advanced  to  him  up  to  half  the  current 
value  of  his  share ;  a  privilege,  however,  I  was  informed,  which  has  rarely  been  used.  The  annual 
pibfits  are  divided  equally  among  the  shareholders.  Among  the  members  are  four  widows,  one  of  whom 
has  four  small  children;  they  do  what  they  can  for  themselves,  and  up  to  the  present  time  have  been 
able  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  work  and  the  dividend  on  their  shares,  without  the  aid  of  parochial 
relief.  Indeed,  the  guardians  would  disallow  relief  in  the  case  of  any  person  possessed  of  property  of 
the  amount  represented  by  the  value  of  a  share,  so  that  the  scheme  has  a  direct  tendency  to  diminish 
pauperism. 

157.  The  first  experiment  apparently  succeeded  so  well,  that  in  1854  Mr.  Gurdon  was  tempted  to  The  second 
try  a  second,  and  started  the  "  Assington  Co-operative   Agricultural  Association."     The  new  concern  exp«"in™t. 
began  with  TO  acres  of  land,  and  36  members,  each  subscribing  3/.  10s.  by  way  of  capital.     Again,  the 
liberality  of  the  landlord  was  taxed  to  supplement  this  inadequate  amount  of  capital  by  a  loan,  without 
interest,  of  400/.     The  company  has  so  far  prospered  that,  though  the  times  have  been  somewhat  hard 

with  them  in  consequence  of  tiie  burden  of  this  debt  (which  is  now,  however,  wholly  repaid),  and  the 
taking  in  and  stocking  a  considerable  accession  of  land,  their  present  condition  is  as  follows : — they 
now  occupy  212  acres,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  325/,,  the  company  paying  tithe,  rates,  and  taxes,  which 
amount  to  about  50/.  a  year.  The  company  is  entirely  out  of  debt ;  the  stock  of  the  farm  is  valiied  at 
1,200/. ;  the  original  3/.  10s.  shares  would  sell  freely  ibtSHZ..  .There  has  not  yet  been  anything  worth 
speaking  of  in  the  way  of  profits  to  divide;  and  what  has  generally  been  distributed  has  been  some 
article  in  kind,  as  a  ton  of  coals,  or  something  of  the  sort  to  each  shareholder ;  but  the  members  are 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  things,  and  the  prospects  of  the  concern  are  bright  in  the  future.     All  the 


*  J.  Gurdon,  Esq.,  of  Assington  Hall,  near  Sudbury. 

f  The  capital  was  belqw  the  ordinary  estimate  per  acre;  but  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  land  in  good  heart  and 
cultivate  it  profitably. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF   CHILDKEN,  YOUNG  PERSONS,  AND  WOMEN 


A. 


Sources  of  my 
infoTmation. 


Objections 
raised  to  the 
echeme. 


Its  advantages, 


Assington  co- 
operatiye  store. 


members  but  six  are  of  the  class  of  farm  labourers  ;  the  six  excepted  ones  are  a  miller,  a  blacksmith,  a 
shoemaker,  a  wheelwright,  and  two  carpenters.  Female  labour  is  only  employed  at  weeding  time,  or 
for  a  job  of  stone-picking;  and  at  present  there  are  only  three  boys  working  on  the  farm,  one  of  10, 
the  second  of  14,  the  third  of  16  years  of  nge. 

158.  The  societies  are  not  yet  incorporated,  but  intend  to  be.  The  squire,  I  believe,  has  ceased  for 
some  years  to  be  resident  at  Assington;  so  that  the  success  of  the  two  experiments  may  fairly  be  set 
down,  not  to  any  sentimental  fondling  on  his  part,  but  to  the  sound  principles  on  which  they  were 
based,  and  the  prudent  management  by  which  they  iiave  heen  conducted.  The  only  exceptional  advan- 
tage which  the  societies  have  enjoyed,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  favoured  in  the  matter  of  rent, 
was  in  the  landlord's  original  loan,  in  both  cases  now  paid  off,  to  enable  them  to  stock  their  farms. 

159.  I  paid  a  visit  to  Assington,  to  see  phenomena  with  my  own  eyes.  I  gathered  the  information, 
which  I  have  summarized  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  from  Mr.  Hedges,  a  large  occupier  in  the  parish, 
and  chnrchwarden,  and  from  the  two  bailiflFs,  John  Crisell  and  John  Marshall,  upon  the  co-operative 
farms.*  Judging  as  well  as  I  could  judge  from  appearances,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
experiment  has  heen  an   eminent  success,  and  that  it  is  an  experiment  well  worth  trying  in  other 

local  i  ties,  t 

160.  The  only  objections  of  any  force  taken  to  it  were  that  of  Mi-.  Hedges,  that  if  the  system  became 
general,  it  would  extinguish  the  tenant-farmer  class  ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Maud,  that  the  tenant-farmer 
class  being  extinguished,  there  would  be  a  chasm  in  our  social,  and  particularly  in  our  parochial,  system 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  throw  a  bridge  over.  But  these  objections,  though  theoretically  forcible, 
may  be  practically  disregarded.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  small-farm  system  will  ever  become  general,  or 
the  capitalist  tenant  farmer  be  displaced  by  a  body  of  co-operators  little  if  anything  above  the  rank  or 
intelligence  of  labouring  men.  No  landlord  would  retrace  the  steps  of  the  last  half  century,  and  break 
up  his  estate  again  into  a  number  of  small  holdings.  I  think  it  very  questionable  if  these  co-operators 
would  be  able  to  manage  a  larger  business  than  they  are  at  present  conducting.  1  am  not  at  all  the 
more  assured  of  the  permanence  and  solidity  of  the  great  Rochdale  enterprize  because  I  am  told  that 
there  is  invested  in  it,  in  one  form  or  another,  a  capital  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Concerns 
may  become  loo  unwieldy  to  be  manageable,  too  gigantic  to  be  safe.  The  very  success  of  the  Assington 
experiment  appears  to  me  to  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  moderate  limits  within,  which  it  has  been  carried  on. 

161.  Mr.  Maud,  though  thinking  that  the  drawbacks  of  the  system  outweigh  its  benefits,  enumerates 
among  these  latter  some  very  considerable  items.  It  attaches,  he  says,  the  labourer  to  his  parish,  in 
fact  to  the  soil.  It  counteracts  the  drain  of  which  farmers  so  loudly  complain;  that  is,  of  their  best 
men  into  other  employments  supposed  to  be  more  remunerative.  It  is  a  decided  help,  Mr.  Maud 
allows,  to  the  labourer  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  and  if  widely  adopted,  would  greatly  diminish 
poor-rates,  i.e.,  pauperism  ;    and,  with  pauperism,  crime. 

162.  To  these  admitted  advantages  may  be  added  others.  At  the  same  time  that  the  system  displaces 
no  labour,  the  co-operative  farms  employing  no  more  hands  than  if  they  were  occupied  by  a  single  tenant, 
it  diffuses  among  a  much  larger  number  of  the  population  an  interest  in  the  soil,  and  with  that,  an 
interest  in  the  prosperity  and  .stability  of  the  country.  In  these  revolutionary  days,  the  tendency  of  the 
system  is  decidedly  anti-revolulionary.  The  co-operator  is  a  man  who  knows  and  feels  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  lose.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  system  increases  that  honest  spirit  of  independence  and  self- 
respect  which  I  am  sure  is  as  necessary  in  the  lowest  class  as  in  the  highest  to  rescue  it  from  degradation. 
Mr.  Maud  says  that  it  has  not  yet  done  much  for  education;  but  I  think  it,  infidlibly,  will  do.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  a  system  which  has  such  a  direct  tendency  to  develop  the  sense  of  personal 
interest,  should  not  at  the  same  time  develop  a  desire  of  knowledge,  which  may  be  called  the  correlative 
of  the  sense  of  personal  interest.  It  is  the  poor  drudge,  to  whom  to-morrow  is  as  to-day,  without 
prospect  and  without  hope,  who  is  content  to  remain  in  his  ignorance. 

163.  The  two  farms  are  not  the  only  instances  of  the  application  of  the  co-operative  principle  in  the 
little  community  at  Assington.  In  the  year  1863,  there  was  also  established  there  a  co-operative  store. 
The  idea  of  it  probably  grew  out  of  the  success  that  had  attended  the  co-operative  farms ;  but  partly 
also  was  due  to  suggestions  made  in  a  usefullittle  periodical  called  "  The  Co-operator."  The  projector  of 
the  scheme,  I  believe,  was  a  person  resident  in  Assington,  who  has  been  a  gentleman's  servant,  but  is  now 
retired  upon  a  small  independence,  and,  one  of  the  true  benefactors  of  society,  occupies  his  leisure  by 
trying  to  be  as  useful  to  his  neighbours  as  he  can.  If,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity  " 
is  the  central  principle  of  Ci)ristianity,  this  worthy  man  has  certainly  caught  something  of  its  fire.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him;  and  from  him  and  the  manager  of  the  store  I  took  down  the  following 
particulars  in  my  note-book  : — 

164.  The  store  is  called  the  "  Assington  Industrial  and  Provident  Society."  As  already  stated,  it 
was  established  in  the  year  1863.  It  has,  therefore,  completed  its  first  lustrum,  and  may  be  fairly 
considered  to  have  passed  through  tlie  perils  of  infancy.  It  started  with  36  members ;  it  now  reckons 
88  names  on  its  roll  of  shareholders.  There  have  been  at  one  time  as  many  as  104,  but  some  of  these 
have  left  the  parish  and  withdrawn  from  the  concern.  The  value  of  the  shares  is  IL,  and  each  member 
is  expected  to  hold  at  least  five  shares.  Five  per  cent,  interest  is  allowed  to  each  shareholder  on  his 
capital,  and  the  balance  of  profit  is  divided  among  the  members,  who  are  purchasers,  in  proportion  to 


Clergymen 
might  apply 
the  co-ope- 
rative principle 
to  their  glebe 
land. 


*  I  was  unfortunate  in  not  finding  the  clergyman,  Iklr.  Maud,  at  home.  He  has,  however,  kindly  given  me  his  view  of  the 
matter  in  a  letter  which  I  have  printed  in  my  "  Miscellaneous  Evidence,"  No.  19. 

t  It  is  an  experiment  as  it  seems  to  me  that  many  a  clei^;yman  might  find  it  advantageous,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  parish,  to 
try  upon  his  glebe.  I  read  recently  an  interesting  paper  addressed  to  the  Newbury  Earmers'  Club  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Everett,  in  which 
the  writer  lamented,  on  economical  and  social  grounds,  the  disappearance  of  small  farms,  meaning  by  "  small  farms  "  holdings  be- 
tween the  size  of -50  and  250  acres.  He  considered  that  many  articles  of  daily  consumption,  requiring  close  personal  attention,  such 
as  poultry  and  stock,  were  produced  more  successfully  on  small  farms  than  on  large  ones.  The  co-operative  system  would  encourage 
the  reappearance  of  small  fanns,  without  tiie  reappearance  of  a  class  that  neither  did  themselves  nor  anyone  else  much  good,  the 
class  of  small  farmers. 
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the  relative  amount  of  their  dealings.     The  amount  of  members'  purchases  in  the  September  quarter  ■*■? 

1867  was  660/, ;  of  non-members',  45/.  The  store  is  licensed  to  sell  beer  off  the  premises ;  the  beer  is 
brewed  by  the  manager,  and  sold  at  the  uniform  price  of  Is.  a  gallon.  1"he  amount  sold  in  the  same 
quarter  was  56/.,  or  about  20  hogsheads.  Credit  is  not  given  to  non-members,  nor  to  members  beyond 
the  value  of  their  shares.  If,  at  a  division  of  profits,  a  member  does  not  choose  to  take  his  .share  in 
money,  he  can  have  it  added  to  the  amount  of  his  capital.  The  average  dividend,  which  is  declared 
quarterly,  on  the  amount  of  purchases  last  year  was  13^d.  in  the  1/.  The  manager  is  paid  a  fixed 
salary.  The  establishment  consists  of  a  manager,  his  wife,  and  a  shopman.  The  establishment 
expenses  are  25s.  a  week,— 14s.  to  the  manager,  8s.  to  the  shopman,  3s.  to  the  woman.  The  concern  is 
directed  by  a  committee  of  shareholders,  is  registered,  and  is  conducted  according  to  a  code  of  rules 
which  has  the  sanction  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  in  England. 

165.  I  was  assured  that  the  members  have  a  very  lively  .sense  of  the  value  of   their  institution.  lis  value 
Upwards  of  60  of  the  shareholders  are  agricultural  labourers,  and  some  of  them  have  been  heard  to  appreciated, 
say  that  they  ''  have  no  call  to  look  after  their  rent  now,"  as  its  amount  is  almost  made  up  out  of  their 
dividend  on  capital  and  purchases.     The  manager,  Mr.  John  Deal,  considers  that  tlie  condition  of  the 
labouring  men  who  are  members  either  of  the  farms  or  of  the  store  is  very  much   bettered  thereby, 
especially  in  the  case  of  shareholders  in  the  farms.     I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  right.* 


♦  I  have  met  with  another  instance  of  a  rural  co-operative  store  in  my  district,  in  the  village  of  Tortworth  in  Gloucestershire ;  The  Tort- 
but  1  have  preferred  to  describeiu  the  text  the  Assington  experiment  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  an  experiment  of  earlier  worth  store 
date  ;  and,  secondly,  being  entirely  free  from  what  is  called  patronage,  it  better  illustrates  what  peopTe,  when  so  disposed,  can  do 
for  themselves  without  any  fortuitous  or  adventitious  aid.     The  Tortworth  store  flourishes  under  the  countenance  of  a  benevolent 
nobleman,  and  much  of  its  success  is  attributed  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  curate  of  the  parish  ;  and  though,  probably,  it 
has  won  its  way  by  its  own  merits,  the  world  might  be  apt  to  think  that  it  is  to  these  exceptional  circumstances  that  its  success  is 
due.    Lord  Ducie  described  the  working  and  the  results  of  the  Tortworth  store  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  "  Times  "  of  April   described  by 
9,  1868,  from  which  I  cannot  do  better  than  make  the  following  extracts: —  the  Earl  of 

"  In  March,  1867,  some  20  of  the  most  intelligent  persons  in  my  employ  met  and  agreed  to  attempt  a  co-operative  store  for  Ducie. 
groceries.    Nearly  50/.  was  subscribed  by  them  on  the  spot  as  share  capital,  and  a  committee  was  elected.     Suitable  accommodation 
was  easily  provided,  rough  shop  fittings  were  extemporized,  stores  were  purchased,  and  in  -a.  few  days  sales  commenced.    Beady 
money  payment  was  established,  and  has  ever  since  been  rigidly  enforced. 

"  The  committee  was  composed  of  persons  of  various  grades,  including  day  labourers.  A  carpenter  working  half-time  at  his 
trade,  and  giving  his  afternoons  and  Saturdays  to  the  store,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  schoolboy  as  clerk,  was  found  suffi- 
cient to  carry  on  the  business.  Begin&ing  with  but  a  moderate  amount  of  skill,  he  has  improved  with  practice,  and  has  kept  him- 
self fiiirly  on  a  level  with  the  increasing  custom. 

"  The  weekly  supervision  of  the  committee,  which  meets  in  the  store  itself,  has  kept  the  supplies  well  up  to  the  demand,  and  the 
personal  benefit  which  every  member  of  the  committee  derives  from  the  store  secures  a  keen  and  steady  interest  in  the  enterprise 
and  a  careful  consideration  of  every  purchase  of  stock-in-trade.  The  store  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  the  northern  co-opera- 
tive societies  ;  the  goods  are  sold  at  the  ordinary  shop  prices,  and  at  the  end  of  every  quarter  a  division  of  profits  is  made  among 
the  purchasers.  Shareholders  take  double  the  profit  of  non-shareholding  customers,  and  receive  in  addition  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
interest  on  their  paid-up  share  capital. 

"  The  London  co-operative  stores,  selling  at  a  low  price  and  retaining  only  a  suflicient  profit  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
management,  are,  no  doubt,  well  suited  to  the  class  by  which  they  were  instituted.  The  store  at  Tortworth  seems,  however,  best 
fitted  to  the  circumstances  of  an  agricultural  district.  The  system  of  quarterly  dividends  insures  at  least  a  quarter's  saving,  and 
the  store  operates  to  some  extent  as  a  savings-bank ;  labourers  who  had  always  been  behind  the  world  find  themselves  at  the  end  of 
a  quarter  in  the  novel  position  of  capitalists,  and  are  astonished  to  learn  that  while  they  have  been  receiving  their  goods  at  the 
usual  prices  and  of  a  better  quality  than  formerly,  a  fund  has  been  mysteriously  accumulating  which  is  their  own,  and  which  is  large 
or  small  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  purchases.  A  man  with  a  large  family,  and  whose  expenditure  on  the  necessaries  of 
life  is  consequently  large,  thus  finds  a  new  light  thrown  upon  the  text  which  assures  him  that  happiness  is  among  the  possessions  of 
the  man  whose  quiver  is  full  of  young  children. 

"  The  majority  of  the  poor  are  deeply,  almost  hopelessly,  in  debt  at  the  village  shops.  Some,  howevei',  roused  by  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  by  dealing  at  the  store,  have  ;already  freed  thems,elyes,  and  others  are  for  the  first  time  stimulated  to  forethought,  and 
economy  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  their  liabilities  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  which  their  more  prudent  or  more 
prosperous  neighbours  enjoy.  The  moral  action  of  the  store  thus  becomes  of  great' value,  encouraging  a  virtue  wMch  precept  alone 
has  long  failed  to  promote. 

"  The  store  is  in  an  agricultural  district  in  which  the  villages  are  straggling  ;  abundance  of  water  everywhere,  the  ancient  fre 
quency  of  waste  lands  inviting  squatters,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  small  dairy  farms,  have  'produced  a  very  scattered  population. 
The  nearest  shops  of  any  pretensions  are  four  miles  distant,  though  small  village  shops  of  an  inferior  description  are  not  uncommon. 
The  position  of  the  store  is  favouraJble  ;  there  is  easy  access  to  Bristol,  where  large  wholesale  provision  warehouses  exist.  Candles, 
bacon,  and  cheese  are  all  made  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  a  contract  with  a  local  baker  provides  bread,  and  a  carrier  delivers  all  goods 
at  the  store  at  a  moderate  charge. 

"  The  total  sales  for  the  year  ending  March  23,  1867,  have  amounted  to  1,648?. — a  sum  which  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  never 
even  ventured  to  dream  of  on  commencing  business.  A  percentage  of  this  amount  is  due  to  increased  consumption.  Complete 
confidence  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  article  sold,  and  the  prospect  of  the  dividend  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  which  is  now 
beginning  to  be  comprehended  as  an  equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  price,  encourage  the  poorer  customers  to  purchase  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  necessaries  and  even  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  they  could  formerly  indulge  in. 

"  The  shareholders  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  are  as  follows: — Labourers,  25  ;  carpenters  and  masons,  11  ;  tradesmen,  9  ; 
farmers,  6  ;  gardeners,  6 ;  clergy,  gentlemen,  and  domestic  servants,  and  various  occupations,  16.  Large  purchases  have  been 
made  by  non-shareholders,  receiving  only  half  profits. 

The  sales  have  been,  for  the  first  quarter,  320/. ;  second,  349/, ;  third,  468/.  ;  fourth,  511/.  The  dividends  to  shareholders  have 
been,  in  the  pound  expended,  for  the  first  quarter,  3s.  id. ;  second,  2s.  9rf,  ;  third,  3s.  2d. ;  fourth,  3s.  6(/.  For  various  reasons, 
which.  I  need  not  discuss  now,  it  is  not  provable  that  the  dividends  will  in  future  range  higher  than  3s.  in  the  pound.  These  are  the 
general  results  ;  but  I  think  that  the  following  statistics  of  individuals  will  prove  of  greater  interest.  I  take  as  typical  cases  the 
accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  three  labourers  who  joined  at  the  commencement:  — 

Dividend  on 

Paid-up  Capital.  Money  Expended. 

A  -  -  -  £100--Je5       07 

B  -  -  -  -        1      14     10         -         -  2     10       0 

C  .-0     19       3-  3     17       0 

These  men  earn  12*.  each  per  week  ;  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  their  dividends  arises  from  the  different  amounts  expended  by 
each.  A  for  instance,  has  a  large  family,  some  of  whom  add  to  the  family  income  ;  his  purchases  have  been  large,  and  the  result  is 
a  dividend  which  much  more  than  pays  the  rent  of  his  house  and  gai-den.     These  men  have  also  received  5  per  cent,  upon  their 

"I  need  not'give  statistics  of  persons  in  better  circumstances,  whose  purchases,  and  consequent  dividends,  are  frequently  larger. 
The  first  year  of  the  store  has  just  ended,  and  the  committee  have  ventured  upon  bolder  flights  and  fresh  enterprise.  They  have 
added  a  drapery  branch,  having  expended  230/.  in  stocking  it.  They  have  detei-mined  to  pay  their  salesman  2|  per  cent,  upon  sales 
in  lieu  of  a  fixed  salary,  and  have  secured  the  whole  of  his  time.  They  have  also  decided  to  pay  committee-men  6</.  each  for  every 
attendance  an  humble  extravagance  which  will  contrast  favourably  with  the  practice  of  more  ambitious  institutions. 

"  I  trust' that  I  am  not  over-sanguine  in  attaching  much  importance  to  this  movement.  I  do  not  expect  the  renovation  of  society 
bv  means  of  cheap  groceries,  but  when  country  co-opei-ative  stores  can  be  established  I  do  look  for  a  more  thiifty  population,  better 
supplied  with  better  necessaries  of  life,  and  deriving  a  certain  advantage  mentally  ft-om  the  interest  which  they  leam  to  take  in  the 
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CONCHJSIOK, 


,   16/9t>  One  of  niy  Gloucestershire  correspondents  appends  to.  his  parochial  return  the    following 
postscript: 

«  May  I  be  allowed  to  express  my  regret  that  no  question  has  been  asked  relating  to  the  shops  at 
which  our  agricultural  labourers  generally  deal.  These  are  kept  principally  by  people  of  insufficient 
capital,  unacquainted  with  business  rules  and  methods^  imperfect  judges  of.  goods,  bad  accountants, 
sometimes  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  consequences  of  this  latter  defect  are  frequent  disputes  as 
to  indebtedness.  Government  might  well  interfere  with  such  shops  in  the  matter  of  credit,*  which  on 
the  present  system,  is  equally  injurious  to  tradesman  and  customer.  I  think  a  great  step  towards 
remedying  this  evil  would  be  that  Government  should  offer  assistance  towards  establishing  co-operative 
stores  by  pecuniary  advances,  as  they  now  do  towards  drainage  and  cottage  building." 

167.  The  Assington  experiment  shows,  I  think,  conclusively  that  no  Government  assistance  is 
required ;  nor,  indeed,  could  it  be  well  granted,  as  I  know  not  what  adequate  security  co-operators  would 
have  to  offer  for  borrowed  money,  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  be  likely  to  accept.  But  in 
the  other  remarks  of  my  correspondent  I  entirely  concur.  He  has  not  noticed  one  feature  in  the  shop- 
dealings  of  the  agricultural  labourer  that  has  always  impressed  me ;  and  that  is  this — that  the  smaller 
are'the  means  6f  the  purchaser,  the  higher  is  the  price  that  he  pays  for  his  goods.  He  buys  his  tea 
by  the  ounce,  his  sugar  by  the  half-pound,  and  all  the  commodities  he  requires  on  a  similar  scale  ; 
and  both  tea  and  sugar  are  high  in  price,  and  low  in  quality.  It  is  only^  by  this  mode  of  dealmg  that 
many  a  country  shopkeeper,  with  his  heavy  burden  of  debts^  contrives  to  keep  his  head  above  watei*. 
His  customers  who  pay  atone  for  the  delinquencies  of  his  customers  who  do  not  pa_y.  A  ready-money 
system  would  at  once  cut  at  the  roots  of  this  evil.  Better  goods  could  be  obtained  at  lower  prices  ; 
the  dishonest  man  could  no  longer  live  at  the  cost  of  his  honest  neighbour. 

168.  Another  great  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  agricultural  labourer — indeed,  to  the  labouring 
class  generally^from  ready  mojiey  .shop-dealing,  would  be.its  value  to  him  as  a  lesson  of  thrift  and 
providence.  If  the  English  labourer's  lot  is  hard,  its  hardship  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  his  own 
want  of  common  management  and  foresight.  He  lives,  emphatically,  from  hand  to  mouth.  He 
seldom  puts  by.  Young  men,  earning  high  wages,  with  no  one  to  provide  for  but  themselves,  spend 
recklessly  all  they  earn.  They  never  think  of  the  time  when.perhaps  they  will  wish  to  marry,  have  to 
furnish  a  cottage,  and  set  up  housekeeping.  The  wages  are  always  anticipated.  If  a  man  meets  with 
an  accident  which  throws  him  out  of  work,  you  will  find  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  that  he  hasn't  half-a- 
crown  of  money  in  the  world.  And  this  thriftlessness  is  intensified  by  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
credit  system.  A  man  who  has  no  need  to  pay,  makes  no  provision  for  paying.  The  money  that 
ought  to  be  spent  in  wiping  off  the  score  against  him  at  the  shop  is  too  often  spent,  without  a  qualm, 
in  self-indulgence  at  the  beerhouse.  Ready  money  dealing,  such  as  is  enforced  at  the  co-operative 
stores,  would  oblige  men  to  look  at  least  a  little  forward. 

1 69.  I  think  also  that  if  all  co-operative  stores  would  adopt  the  practice  of  that  at  Assington,  and  sell 
vvholesome,  home-brewed  beer  f  at  a  moderate  price,  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises,  a  great  step  in 
advance  would  have  been  made  towards  the  extinction  of  drunkenness.  Men  would  then  buy  no 
more  beer  than  they  wanted,  and  would  drink  it  at  their  supper  and  with  their  family  at  home.  They 
would  get  a  better  article  at  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  less  cost.  As  credit  cannot  now  be  given  at  beer- 
houses, or,  if  given,  can  only  be  given  at  the  publican's  own  risk,  the  two  establishments  would,  so  far 
as  this  is  concerned,  stand  on  the  same  footing.  It  is  easy  to  see  which  of  the  two,  in  the  interests  of 
society,  most  deserves  encouragement. 

170.  There  are  many  other  obvious  advantages  in  the  co-operative  system  ;  in  the  opportunities  it  gives 
the  labouring  man  of  a  profitable  investment  of  small  savings;  in  its  binding  together  a  class,  socially 
often  too  much  isolated,  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  interest ;  in  its  placing  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  comforts  and  conveniences  previously  unattainable ;  in  its  action  in  the  way  of  developing 
business  habits,  and  so  fostering  general  intelligence ;  but  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  I  think  it  can  be  shown 
demonstrably,  to  have  a  direct  tendency  to  encourage  providence  and  diminish  drunkenness,  enough 
will  have  been  said  in  its  favour  to  induce  every  well-wisher  of  the  working  classes  to  bid  it  good 
speed. 

171.  I  ought  not  to  conclude  this  report  without  expressing  my  acknowledgments,  which  I  most  gladly 
and  gratefully  do,  both  of  the  readiness  with  which  information  was  everywhere  afforded  to  me,  and 


small  commercial  experiences  -which  are  thrust  upon  them.  I  believe  also  that  a  landed  proprietor  -will  benefit  both  himself  and  his 
dependents  by  encouraging  the  movement,  and  that  a  clergyman  who  will  assist  and  give  his  parishioners  the  advantage  of  his 
superior  intelligence  in  their  attempts  at  self-hdip  will'  not  transgress  the  bounds  or  the  duties  of  his  office.  Let  me  conclude  by 
adding  that  to  the  curate  of  this  parish,  the  Eev.  E.  Tilbury,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking  is  due. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  April,  1868.  .  '  DuciE." 

A  feature  of  difference  between  this  store  and  that  at  Assington  is,  that  at  Tortworth  non-members  are  allowed  a  share  of  the 
profits. 

*  Government,  certainly,  have  interfered  "  in  the  matter  of  credit,"  in  the  case  of  public  houses  ;  and,  generally,  by  the  Statute 
of  Limitations.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  practicable  to  press  the  principle  of  this  Statute  further  in  the  case 
of  small  debts,  making  them  irrecoverable  within  a  less  period  than  six  years.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  pity  to  expend  much  of  it 
upon  the  shopkeepers.  They  are  generally  only  too  ready  to  draw  away  a  customer  from  a  rival  by  the  offer  of  credit,  and  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  case  acts  unfavourably  upon  the  honesty  of  the  people.  When  a  man  has  exhausted  his  credit  at  one  shop,  he 
knows  he  can  get  a  fresh  lease  of  it  at  another;  and  so,  as  Lord  Ducie  says,  he  falls  "  almost  hopelessly  into  debt."  I  have  always 
warned  shopkeepers  who  I  thought  would  listen  to  my  advice,  that  if  they  let  a  labouring  man  get  on  their  books  to  an  extent 
beyond  2l.  they  must  never  expect  to  see  their  money. 

No  doubt  shopkeepers  are  badly  treated  sometimes  by  unprincipled  customers,  whom  they  trust  on  the  faith  of  promises  which 
are  never  fulfilled.  They  complain  also,  not  without  justice,  that  the  remedy  offered  them  by  the  County  Court  is  illusory, 
and  consider  that  they  are  only  throwing  good  money  after  bad  in  attempting  to  recover  debts  through  its  processes. 

\  ^ot  that  the  beer  need  be  home  brewed.  There  are  now  brewers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  make  and  sell  a  wholesome 
pleasant-drinking  beverage  at  from  lOrf.  to  Is.  a  gallon,  which  would  answer  every  purpose. 
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of  the  courtesy,  kindness,  and  hospitality  with  which  I  was  everywhere  received.  Coming,  as  I  thought 
I  should  come,  among  agriculturists  on  a  somewhat  unwelcome  errand,  I  expected  to  encounter  not  a 
few  rebuffs,  possibly  not  a  few  unpleasantnesses.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  met  with  one ;  certainly, 
not  with  one  that  has  left  anjf  painful  impression  lipoh  mf  tn6tk6rjl  There  was  a  little  heat  in  the 
discussion  at  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture ;  but  perhaps  I  provoked  it  by  some  want  of  tact, 
and  by  treading  too  carelessly  on  explosive  ground.  But  if  there 'was  heat  there  was  no  bitterness, 
and  the  truth  often  comes  out  all  the  better  from  a  debate  that  is  somewhat  warm  ;  and  I  hope  that 
those  among  whom  I  have  been  will  have  given  me  credit  for  conducting  the  inquiry  with  fairness  and 
candour.  As  I  am  printing  .all  the  evidence  I  have  received,  absolutely  suppressing  none,  the  value 
of  my  Report  can  be  tested  by  comparing  my  statements  with  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  founded. 
If  I  know  myself,  it  is  not  the  terbper  of  my  mind  to  form  foregone  conclusions,  or  to  delight  in 
painting  things  in  other  colours  than  their  true.  I  may,  no  doubt,  in  some  of  my  descriptions,  have 
committed  errors;  some  of  my  conclusions  may  be  pronounced  hastily  drawn  or  inadequately  sustained : 
but  if  there  are  errors,  they  are  errors  of  inadvertence;  if  my  reasoning  is  illogical,  it  vvill  correct 
itself  by  failing  to  carry  conviction.  I  would  be  the  first  to  rejoice  at  being  shown  any  mistake, 
either  of  fact  or  argument,  which  I  rnay  have  made.  I  venture  to  tiiink  tliat  Iler  Majesty  has  never 
appointed  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  upon  a  more  important  subject;  and  I  trust  that  ray  own  share  in 
the  labour  of  that  inquiry  may  be  instrumental  to  the  public  good.  It  ia  perhaps  right  to  add  that  1 
have  had  no  comntunication  with  my  colleagues  throughout  the  whole  course  of  my  proceed! ng-s,- and, 
that  the  value,  therefore,  of  any  agreement  in  our  several  reports  will  be  enhanced  by  th©  faot;  that 
they  are  entirely  and  absolutely  independent. 

172.  Thanking  the  Commissioners  for  their  confidence,  and  yourself  for  th6  unvarying  kindness 
and  courtesy  of  all  your  communications, 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Ufton  Rectory,  Reading,  Yours  most  faithfully, 

June  1st,  1868.  JAMES  FRASER,  ..  : 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
P.  Selby,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Commission 

on  the  Employment  of  "Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture  (1867).  ,,  i 
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To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 


Gentlemen, 

1.  I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  report  on  the  "Employment  of  Children,  Young 
"  Persons,  and  Women  in  Agriculture,"  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 

I  was  instructed  to  select,  in  the  first  instance,  a  district  in  Northumberknd  suitable  for  making  a 
minute  inquiry,  and  afterwards  to  prosecute  a  more  general  one  over  the  remainder  of  the  county ;  and 
I  was  furnished  with  "circulars  of  inquiry,"  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  "landed  proprietors, 
"  clergy,  farmers,  farm  labourers,  medical  practitioners,  officers  of  health,  relieving  officers,  and  other 
"  functionaries  or  private  individuals  who  are  conversant  with  agricultural  life  under  its  various 
"  conditions."  .  . 

2.  Glendale  Union  having  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  affording  a  suitable  field  for  minute  inquiry, 
I  proceeded  thither  on  the  8th  of  July  1867.  It  comprises  45  parishes  and  townships,  extending  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  Wark  and  Carham  on  the  Tweed  over  an  area  of  147,698  acres  by  Ordnance 
Survey,  with  a  population  of  13,210  and  a  rateable  value  of  129,290/.  It  is  a  f)urely  agricultural 
district  with  the  exception  of  some  small  collieries. 

To  this  district  the  greater  part  of  the  following  Report  refers.  It  is  mainly  based  on  the  replies 
which  I  received  from  50*  gentlemen,  chiefly  occupiers  of  land,  to  the  circulars  above  mentioned.  A 
detailed  summary  of  these  replies  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

"  Glendale  in  Northumberland  "  says  the  Registrar  General  "  is  a  model  district  in  statistical  tables.  With 
Farnborough,  Bellingham,  and  Rothbury  it  stands  a  monument  of  salubrity  to  which  a  sanitarian  immediately 
turns  when  he  seeks  a  comparison  or  would  direct  an  aim.  In  the  10  years  1851  to  1860  the  average 
mortality  of  Glendale  was  only  15  deaths  to  1,000  living." 

3.  The  cultivation  of  the  land  is  principally  on  the  five-course  system  of  tillage  ;  that  is,  it  remains 
two  years  in  grass.  On  the  Cheviot  Hills  some  large  sheep  farms  are  included  in  the  district.  The 
farms  are  of  great  extent  and  occupied  by  gentlemen  of  good  social  position  and  high  intelligence. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Ramsey,  in  his  evidence  before  the  select  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Customs  in  1848,  that  "he  believed  20  of  Lord  Tankerville's  farms  in  this  district  were  let  for  20,000/. 
"  a  year."     There  are  now  many  farms  let  at  rents  far  above  1,000/. 

4.  Although  there  are  no  "  private  gangs  "  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  understood  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  England,  as  described  in  your  sixth  report,  yet,  according  to  the  strict  definition 
given  in  your  circular  of  Inquiry  of  a  private  gang,  viz.,  "  a  group  of  children,  young  persons,  and 
"  women  in  a  farmer's  outi  employ,  and  superintended  by  one  of  his  own  labourers,"  such,  undoubtedly 
exist  in  this  county.  They  may  indeed  be  met  with  on  every  farm  ;  but  under  circumstances  entirely 
different  from  those  which  appear  to  characterise  them  in  the  eastern  counties. 

5.  As  there  are  very  few  villages  in  this  part  of  Northumberland,  the  farmers  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  their  cottages  for  the  labour  of  their  farms,  and  the  men  are  generally  hired  by  the 
year.  The  term  of  service  commences  south  of  the  Tweed  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  north  of  the  Tweed 
on  the  26th  of  May  ;  it  is  therefore  practically  impossible  for  a  labourer  to  go  northward,  as  he  and 
his  family  would  be  houseless  between  times. 

6.  "  Hind  "  is  the  name  given  to  the  carters  who  work  the  horses ;  each  man  looking  after  two 
horses.     There  are  also  shepherds,  spademen,  and  byremen. 

7.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  pay  the  labourers  mostly  in  kind,  but  a  few  prefer  money 
payments.  Their  wages  may  be  put  at  15s.  to  18s.  a  week,  including  everything,  and  taking  the 
average  price  of  corn  as  a  basis.  The  hind  who  is  paid  in  kind  has  a  cow  kept  for  him,  and  receives 
also  51.  or  6/.  of  stint  money  in  lieu  of  an  allowance  formerly  given  for  the  keep  of  a  "  dry  cow." 
He  has  a  certain  amount  of  corn,  permission  to  keep  one  pig,  or  two  as  the  case  may  be,  a  house  rent 
free,  coals  led,  and  potatoes  planted.  The  three  last  items  are  more  or  less  considered  as  the  retaining 
fee  of  the  woman  worker,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  bondager."  Where  the  hind  is  unable 
to  find  a  cow,  the  master  will  in  some  instances  "  put  one  on  "  for  him.f 

8.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are  certainty  of  payment  for  the  whole  year,  both  in  sickness  and 
health  ;  absence  of  temptation  to  spend  money,  and  of  any  necessity  for  overtime  or  over-exertion  at 
piece-work  ;  a  constant  supply  of  good  wholesome  food  at  cost  price,  including  abundance  of  meal  and 
milk  for  the  children,  besides  the  various  cakes  of  barley  and  peas,  brown  and  white  bread,  butter, 
cheese,  vegetables,  and  home-fed  bacon  ;  and  fuel  bi'ought  to  the  door  from  the  pit's  mouth  free  of 
charge. 

9.  The  disadvantages  and  objections  are  as  follows : — That  the  hind  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  bad 
master  or  a  bad  steward  ;  that  if  the  harvest  is  wet  he  is  paid  in  bad  corn  and  bad  potatoes  ;  that 
having  no  ready  money  he  is  at  times  compelled  to  barter  his  com  ;  and  that  he  and  his  family  must 
occupy  the  house  which  is  given  to  him,  however  miserable  a  tenement  it  may  be,  and  however  distant 
from  any  school  suitable  for  his  children, 

10.  The  payment  in  corn  is  no  doubt  unequal,  as  good  land  and  high  farming  produce  the  earliest 
and  best  crops.  These  are  soonest  harvested,  and  thus  the  grain  is  of  greater  value  to  the  hind  than 
that  which  is  produced  on  inferior  land  and  by  lower  farming.  The  profit  of  a  cow  may  also  vary 
proportionately  to  the  goodness  of  the  land  ;  but  this  is  of  course  well  known  to  all  the  men  in  the 
district,  and  bargains  are  made  accordingly. 


*  Namely,  3  landowners,  31  occupiers,  9  clergymen,  2  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  5  schoolmasters. 

t  In  South  Northumberland  it  is  common  to  engage  the  yearly  binds  with  the  understanding  "  no  work  no  pay,''  so  that  they 
come  on  the  rates  when  sick.    (5ee  Appendix  D.  12.) 
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11.  It  might  be  supposed  that  under  this  system  disputes  vi'ould  frequently  arise  between  masters  B. 
and  men,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  complaints.     The  men  say,  "  We  get  the  best  corn  on  the  farm,  we 

'■'  cannot  expect  more,"  and  it  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  system,  as  well  as  to  the  credit  both  of 
employers  and  of  employed,  that  at  the  Wooler  Petty  Sessions  in  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1866, 
not  one  conviction  of  "  servants  in  husbandry  misbehaving  "  is  recorded.  Appendix  A. 

12.  From  my  own  observation  in  many  cottages,  and  much   conversation  with  the  wives  of  the 
labourers,  I  am  convinced  that  those  who  are  paid  in  kind,  or  "corn  conditions,"  are  the  best  off;  and 
though  at  times  the  want  of  ready  money  may  preae,  the  children's  earnings  bring  a  good  deal  into  the  ChUdren's 
family.    Children  are  paid  in  cash,  and  this  is  usually  half-yearly.    Even  after  they  have  reached  the  payments, 
age  of  maturity  the  whole  family  make  common  cause  with  a  common  purse.    Cows  are  also  a  great 
source  of  profit. 

_  13.  I  have  included  in  Appendix  A  some  interesting  details  as  to  the  value  of  the  payments  to  the 
hinds,  with  copies  of  the  "  conditions  "  usually  signed  on  their  engagement.  To  these  I  have  added  a 
similar  paper  bearing  date  in  1857,  which  will  show  how  considerably  wages  have  advanced  in  this 
district  in  the  last  10  years,  especially  for  women. 

14.  The  day  labourers  are  called  "day  tale  men"  (told  by  the  day).     There  are  other  independent  Day  tale  man. 
labourers  who  work  "  at  their  own  hand"  as  it  is  called.     These  men  receive  2s.  6d.  to  3*.  a  day. 

15.  I  must  now  refer  to  the  system  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  bondage,"  about  which  so  much  Bondage 
has  been  said  and  written.     Great  misconception  has  gone  abroad  on  the  subject.  system. 

16.  In  this  thinly  populated  district  there  are  very  few  villages,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  the 
occupier  to  have  upon  his  own  farm  all  the  labour  he  may  require.  To  secure  this  the  hind  is  bound 
to  find  the  work  of  a  suitable  woman  whenever  she  is  needed.     The  woman  thus  hired  is  called  the 

"  bondager  "  or  "  bound  woman."     Her  earnings  are  paid  to  the  hind,  who  engages  to  give  her  wages,  Earnings  of 
lodging,  food,  and  washing.     The  usual  payment  to  the  hind  for  the  bondager  is  1*.  a  day,  and  2s.  6d.  bondager. 
or  3«.  at  harvest  time  for  a  certain  number  of  days.     The  wages  given  by  the  hind  to  the  woman  would  Wages  of 
at  the  present  time  be  121.  10s.  a  year,  that  is  8/.  10s.  for  the  summer  half-year,  and  41.  for  the  winter,  bondager. 
Her  earnings  would  probably  amount  to  151.,  or  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  to  17/.;  300 
days  at  Is.,  making  15Z.,  and  21.  extra  for  harvest.     This  leaves  a  very  small  margin  for  her  main- 
tenance ;  but,  as  I  mentioned  before,  part  of  the  hind's  privileges  of  free  house,  coals,  and  potatoes  are 
supposed  to  be  compensation  for  this. 

17.  Of  late  years  many  objections  have  been  raised  to  this  system,  mostly  coming  from  the  hinds  objections, 
themselves,  principally  on  account  of  the  loss  entailed  upon  them,  if  they  are  compelled  to  hire  a 
stranger,  not  having  any  member  of  the  family  capable  of  working  the  bondage.     They  usually  say, 

"  The  woman  only  earns  her  wages,  we  meat  and  wash  her  for  nothing."  It  certainly  cannot 
be  said  that  any  hardship  is  inflicted  on  the  bondager,  as  she  enters  into  the  engagement  of 
her  own  free  will,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  a  simple  matter  of  business  among  the  three 
parties  concerned,  master,  man,  and  bondager.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  are  sufficient  members 
of  a  family  to  "  work  out,"  and  dispense  with  the  probable  discomfort  of  introducing  a  hired  stranger 
into  the  house,  it  is  a  great  advantage  in  every  way. 

18.  The  system    is  also  objected  to,  both  publicly  and  privately,  on  the  ground  of  morality  and  on  the  ground 
decency,  from  the  probable  necessity  of  having  to  lodge  the  hired  woman  in  the  same  room  as  the  family,  of  morality. 
In  the  old  description  of  cottages  this  was  often  unavoidable,  and  the  practice  may  be  justly  censured  as 

indecent ;  but  there  are  many  instances  of  a  family  dividing  the  one  room  by  the  box  beds,  and  making 
a  separate  place  for  the  hired  woman.  I  shall  refer  to  this  subject  of  crowding  in  a  later  part  of  my 
report  under  the  head  of  cottages. 

19.  The  old  cottages  are,  I  hope,  fast  passing  away ;  but  with  all  the  disadvantages  under  which 
these  hinds'  families  labour,  I  was  unable  to  trace  any  excess  of  immorality  as  connected  with  the 
bondage  system.  ^ 

20.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  above  stated  large  families  are  in  great  request,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
have  female  labour  on  a  farm,  particularly  during  the  turnip  season.  Thus  the  bondage  system  is  not 
universal  and  is  gradually  dying  out ;  and  the  name  "bondager"  is  becoming  unpopular,  "woman 
worker "  being  now  substituted.  Sometimes  a  spare  cottage  or  "  bondage  house,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
given  to  a  single  v^oman  rentfree,  coals  being  led,  and  potatoes  planted  for  her,  in  return  for  which  she 
is  bound  to  work  on  the  farm  at  a  certain  rate.  When  there  is  an  aged  parent  or  relative  for  whom  a 
house  is  required  this  is  an  excellent  arrangement ;  but  when,  as  happens  in  rare  instances,  such  houses 
are  let  to  one  or  two  single  women,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  practice  is  conducive  to  morality. 

21.  Women  are  extensively  employed  throughout  the  whole  year,  and  their  labour  is  considered  Employment 
essential  for  the  cidtivation  of  the  land.  The  work  of  t\yo  women  is  usually  required  for  every  75  acres  °f '"'"'"en.  •• 
of  the  light  land,  and  a  larger  proportion  for  that  which  is  heavier,  or  farmed  on  the  four-course  instead 

of  the  five-course  system.     Their  labour  consists  in  the  various  operations  of  cleaning  .the  land,  picking  Kinds  of 
stones,  weeding,  &c. ;  turnip  hoeing,  haymaking,  and  harvest  work,  rooting  and  shawing  (that  is,  cleaning  la^^our- 
turnips) ;  barnwork,  with  the  thrashing  and  winnowing  machines,  filling  dung  carts,  turning  dung  heaps, 
spreading  dun,g,   and  sowing  artificial  manure;  turnip  cutting  in  the    winter  for   sheep,  fee;  and 
occasionally  driving  carts  or  harrowing  i  in  some  instances  forking  (pitching)  and  loading  hay  or  corn, 
though  when  such  is  the  case  two  women  are  put  to  the  work  of  one  man. 

22.  The  Northumbrian  women  who  do  these  kinds  of  labour  are  physically  a  splendid  race  ;  Not  injurious, 
their  strength  is  such  that  they  can  vie  with  the  men  in  carrying  sacks  of  corn,  and  there  seems  to  be 

no  work  in  the  fields  which  affects  them  injuriously,  however  hard  it  may  appear.  The  universal 
opinion  and  feeling  is  that  it  conduces  to  health.  Mr.  Henderson,  steward  of  South  Rock  farm,  in 
Alnwick  Union,  says,  "Women  carry  up  stairs  to  the  granary  sacks  of  corn  of  the  following  weights:— 

8  stone  of  wheat,  112  lbs. 

9  „      of  oats,  126  lbs. 

8    „      of  barley,  112  lbs. 

23.  The  barn  work  consists  of  passing  the  sheaves  of  corn  to  the  man  who  feeds  the  thrashing  Bam  work, 
machine  clearing  away  the  straw,  and  sacking  the  corn,  sometimes  carrying  it  up  to  the  granary.    This 

barn  work  they  consider  the  hardest  part  of  their  labour,  for  it  has  the  exhausting  effect  of  factory 
work,  owing  to  the  constant  strain  of  attending  on  a  machine. 

21157.  ^ 
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24.  Reaping  machines  have  generally  put  an  end  to  the  "  shearing  "  (reaping)  which  women  con- 
sidered laborious.  They  are  now  merely  employed  in  putting  the  corn  together  for  men  to  tie  up  and 
"  stooke  "  i.  e.  shock.  ' 

25.  It  has  been  frequently  suggested  to  me  by  many  gentlemeu  and  occupiers  of  land,  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect,  that  the  practice  of  women  driving  or  leading  horses, 
either  on  the  road  or  the  farm,  is  both  dangerous  and  objectionable,  unsuitable  in  every  point  of  view. 
The  Rev.  T.  Knight  says,  "  They  ought  to  be  exempt  from  such  labour  as  no  female  should  be 
"  employed  in,  viz.,  the  filling  and  driving  of' dung  (jarts^  and  the  turning  of  dung  hills."  Mr.  Gr.  CuUey 
also  remarks,  "  Women  should  not  be  put  in  chafge  of  horses  and  carts,  which  I  think  dangerous, 
"  nor  employed  in  heavy  work,  such  as  filling  dung,  as  on  many  farms  in  this  district."  ^  Mr.  Brown, 
surgeon,  Wooler,  "thinks  that  women  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  with  horses  drawing  carts  or 
"  harrows,  as  he  has  known  of  accidents  happening  from  this  cause."  The  evidence  of  Patrick  Baker, 
overseer  at  Lowick,  is,  that'  "  there  is  some  employment  not  suitable  for  women,  such  as  leading  horses 
"  and  carts."    He  considers  that  "  women's  work  in  the  fields  degrades  them." 

26.  I  have  always  found  that  such  work  was  not  forced  upon  the  women.  Their  own  words  are  "  we 
"  fight  to  drive  the  carts,  it  is  easier  work  than  loading."  They  are  undoubtedly  as  fit  to  be  trusted 
as  those  of  the  same  sex,  in  a  higher  social  position  and  of  greater  rank,  who  drive  horses  in  the  highest 
condition  in  every  description  of  carriage ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter  few  would  be  bold  enough  to 
suggest  that  they  do  not  show  as  much  science  and  nerve  as  many  men,  or  to  propose  legislative 
interference.  ,  ,  .      _ 

27.  It  has  been  also  represented  to  me  that  such  woi;k' as  turning  manure  heaps,  filling  dung  carts, 
&c.  is  insuitable  for  women,  and  the  first  feeling  may  be  that  jt  is  so;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  if  such  labour  were  not  desired  by  the  women  and  tendered  by  the  farmers,  these  women  would 
for  many  weeks  be  compelled  to  remain  idle  in  their  cottages  from  want  of  occupation,  to  their  own  and 
the  hinds'  loss. 

28.  There  are  many  who  hold  the  opinion  that  field  work  is  degrading,  but  I  should  be  glad  if 
they  would  visit  these  women  in  their  own  homes  after  they  become  wives  and  mothers.  They  would 
be  received  with  a  natural  courtesy  and  good  manners  which  would  astonish  them.  Let  the  visitor  ask 
to  see  the  house ;  he  will  be  "  taken  over "  it,  with  many  apologies  that  he  should  have  seen  it  not 
"  redd  up."  He  will  then  be  ofiiered  a  chair  in  front  of  a  large  fire,  with  the  never-absent  pot  and 
oven,  the  mistress  meanwhile  continuing  her  unceasing  family  duties,  baking,  cooking,  cleaning,  &c. 
Not  one  word  of  complaint  will  he  hear  ;  but  he  will  be  told  that,  though  "  working  people,"  they  are 
not  poor ;  and  a  glance  at  the  substantial  furniture,  the  ample  supply  of  bacon  over  his  head,  the 
variety  of  cakes  and  bread  on  the  board,  and  the  stores  of  butter,  cheese,  and  meal  in  the  house,  will 
convince  him  of  the  fact.  When  he  inquires  about  the  children  he  will  hear  that  though  they  have 
not  much  to  give  them,  the  parents  feel  it  to  be  their  sacred  duty  to  secure  them  the  best  instruction  in 
their  power  and  "  that  they  are  determined  they  shall  have."  The  visitor  will  leave  that  cottage  with 
the  conviction  that  field  work  has  had  no  degrading  effect,  but  that  he  has  been  in  the  presence  of  a 
thoughtful,  contented,  and  unselfish  woman. 

29.  There  is  one  very  important  fact  bearing  on  this  subject,  viz.,  the  great  proportion  of  unmarried 
women  among  those  who  are  employed  in  field  work.  In  the  Gleiidale  Union,  out  of  373  adult  women 
returned  in  the  Commissioners' circulars  of  inquiry  as  "working  out,"  only  29  were  married.  Through- 
out North  Northumberland  the  daughters  are  contented  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  town  life  and  higher 
wages  in  order  to  live  with  their  parents,  thus  leaving  the  mother  free  to  attend  to  her  home  duties. 
But  they  cannot  remain  at  home,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  accept  any  description  of  work  that  is 
offered  to  them,  including  perhaps  that  which  has  been  censured. 

30.  On  the  contrary  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  single  women  seldom  remain  at  home,  but  go 
out  to  service.  The  consequence  is  that  the  mother.is  compelled  to  go  into  the  field,  taking  her  eldest 
girl  from  school,  or  hiring  one  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  look  after  the  house  and  young  children.  The 
girl  thus  employed  loses  her  schooling,  and  the  mother  pn;her  return  finds  that  she  has  to  begin  a 
second  day's  work  to  "  bring  things  into  order." 

31.  The  dress  of  these  north  country  women  is  a,dmirably  adapted  for  their  work;  being  made  to  fit 
easily  it  dees  not  encumber  them,  and  being  of  strong  materials  it  defies  all  weathers.  Generally  it 
consists  of  a  pair  of  stout  boots,  a  very  short  thick  woollen  petticoat,  warm  stockings,  a  jacket,  &c. ; 
over  all  a  washing  pinafore  with  sleeves  (called  a  slip),  which  preserves  their  dress  from  the  dirt.  Their 
faces  are  protected  by  a  shade  or  "  ugly "  of  divers  colours.  Thus  equipped  they  present  a  great 
contrast  to  the  draggled  appearance  of  the  women  who  only  work  in  the  fields  occasionally,  wearing 
some  thin  gown,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  the  husband's  coat  and  boots.  Nor  is  the  difference  less 
striking  in  the  results.  The  occasional  worker  not  being  inured  to  field  labour  frequently  suffers  from 
exposure  to  weather,  while  the  very  appearance  of  the  habitual  workers  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  healthi- 
ness of  their  mode  of  life  ;  and  the  medical  evidence  is  overwhelming  as  to  the  absence  of  disease  and  of 
the  usual  complaints  attendant  on  debility.  Dr.  Cahill,  of  Berwick-on-Tweed  states  "  from  his  know- 
"  ledge  of  the  town  and  country  population"  that  "the  women  of  the.  latter  are  far  more  healthy  than 
"  the  women  of  the  former,  and  tenfold  less  affected  hy  female  complaints.  He  considers  that  their 
"  field  work  fits  them  to  be  good  bearers  of  children,  and  the  strength  of  the  population  is  kept  up  by 
"  them  ;  and  that  the  surplus  of  the  agricultural  population  that  enters  the  large  towns  maintains  the 
"  standard  of  health  and  strength  by  marriage  with  the  Inhabitants  of  towns." 

32.  Children  seldom,  if  ever,  go  to  work  in  the  Glendale  Union  before  11  or  12  years  of  age,  and 
then  merely  for  summer  work.  Their  employment  is  herding  potatoes  and  corn,  turnip  hoeing'(two 
being  put  to  the  work  of  one  woman),  hay  maki,i|g,  assisting  at  harvest  by  making  bands,  &c.  &c., 
weeding  and  picking  up  stones,  getting  up  potatoes,  and  making  straw  ropes  for  thatching.  Both  boys 
and  girls  begin  work  at  the  same  age,  their  phyaieaListrength  at  tha^;  time  being  about  equal. 

33.  Horses  are  never  entrusted  to  the  care  of  boy?  before  the  age  of  14;  consequently  till  that 
time  it  is  only  summer  work  for  which  they  are  required,  so  that  they  are  able  to  continue  their  school 
attendance  during  the  winter.  ■  '  ■    r  • . 
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34.  The  turnip  crop  may  be  considered  th©  principal  one  in  this  district,  and  as  the  turnips  are  B. 

drilled  on  the  ridge,  at  hoeing  season  the  women  and  children  are  formed  into  a  line,  and  directed  by  Tamip  crop, 
a  .steady  man,  chilled  the  "  "woman's  steward.'^  E^ch  "woman  takes  one  drill,  two  children  doing  the 
work  of  a  woman.  Five  women  on  this  light  land  are  expected  to  do  two  acres  in  a  day.  It  astonished 
me,  as  aeoutherner,  to  observe  children  hoeing  and  singling  the  turnip  crop,  and  doing  their  work  in  a 
first-rate  manner.  I  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  on  a  f%rm  belonging  to  Mr.  George  Rea  55  people 
at  work  hoeing  turnips  in  one  field,  jof  whom. 3.6  were  yfOfm^  and  girls,  the. youngest  child  a  girl  of  11. 
They  were  under  the  charge  of  three  stewj^rds,  who  kept  eifcellent  order.  As  some  of  the  workers  had 
to  come  from.  Mr.  Rea's  other  farnis  they  were  hrougpt  to  and  fro  in  carts  well  lined  with  clean  straw. 
Such  cases  should  be  considered  in  apy  recommendation  for  restriction  as  to  the  distance  to  which 
children  should  be  allowed  to  be  taken  to  work. 

85.  As  the  farms  are  generally  provided  with  cottages  for  their  cultivation,  women  and  children  Distance  not 
employed  upon  them  have  no  great  distance  to  go  to  work;  although  in  exceptional  cases,  when  the  great. 
work  lies  at  the  extreme  boundary  of  a  large  farm,  their  walk  may  be  somewhat  extended. 

36.  The  hours  of  labour  foi*  women  and  childrien  are  nine  and  a  half  hours  in  summer,  viz.,  from 
six  to  six,  with  two  hours  and  a  half  for  meals,  that  is  two  hours  for  dinner,  and  a  short  break  at  nine 
and  at  four.  In  winter  the  hours  are  regulated  by  the  light.  These  hours  of  work  are  earlier  and 
longer  than  in  the  south.  On  the  other  hand,  the  women  and  children  are  able  to  return  home  for  a 
long  rest  in  the  hottest  time  of  a  summet-'s'day,  when  they  find  their  dinner,  cooked  for  them;  and  as 
the  majority  are  single  women  the  early  start  fjom  home  cannot  be  prejudicial.  , 

37.  I  am  persuaded  that  any  restriction  or  interference  in  the  present  system  of  employment  of 
women  and  children  would  be  detrimental  to  the  social  condition  of  the  district,  and  destructive  to 
the  turnip  husbandry  of  Grlendale  Ward.    •  ■» 

38.  At  certain  seasons  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  all  the  labour  on  the  farm  should  be  united — ■ 
men,  horses,  women,  and  children  working  tpgether.  And  though  the  work  at  such  seasons  is  severe, 
the  pressure  only  lasts  for  a  limited  timCi'  The  system  was  established  in  this  district  by  CuUey  in  the 
last  century,  and  is  ably  described  by  that  distinguished  agriculturist,  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  in  the 
journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  1841  :— 

"  Turnip  cultivation  is  the  branch  of  rural  'economy  in  which  the  district  peculiarly  excels,  which  exercises 
by  far  the  greatest  influence  upon  its  prosperity,  and  has. produced  the  greatest  effect,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  upon  the  value  of  the  land  add  the  "inrell  doing  of  all  who  possess  and  are  connected  with  it. 

"  Turnip  culture  is  like  gardening  on  a  large  scale. 

*  *  .*  '  *  #  # 

"  The  process  when  conducted  on  a  large  scale  presents  a  scene  of  uncommon  animation  and  interest,  and 
might  afford  to  Adam  Smith  himself  an  apt  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  the  division  of  labom-." 

Although  Mr.  Grey's  report  was  published  27  y'ears  ago,  I  found  matters  remaining  exactly  on  the 
same  footing.  - 

39.  The  Glendale  Kind  lias  been  accustomed  t^p  shift  his  quarters  frequently,  and  sometimes  for  Frequent  re- 
slight  causes,  such  as  the  refusal  by  his  master  to  allot  him  a  favourite  horse,  &c.  &c.,  but  oftener  for  moval  of 
graver    reasons,   such  as  the  desire  of   advancing  his  family  either  by  work  or  education.      Some  ^'°^^- 
however,  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  service,  and  I  beg  to  annex  a  list  given  to  me  at  my 

request  by  Mr.  Latiglsinds  and  Mr.  Marshall,  which  will  prove  that  under  some  circumstances  they 
lose  the  roving  spirit.  , 

With  Mr.  Langlands  :-^ 

John  Hall,  "44  years,  30  of  which  he  has  been  steward. 

John  Scott,  29  years,  now  steward  at  Harehope. 

George  Strong,  20  years.    .  :   " 

Margaret  Elliott,  a  deceased  husband  and  herself,  22  years. 

Andrew  Best,  1 1  years. 

William  Clough,  six  years.  • 

Alexander  Rogerson,  shepherd^  eight  years  ;  succeeded  a  brother  who  was  15  years  ;  he  succeeded  the 

father,  who  was  21  years. 
James  Rogerson,  shepherd,  37  years. 
The  blacksmith  and  carpenter  have  lived  with  Mr.  Lahglands  44  years. 

With  Mr.  Marshall: — 
One  man,  61  years. 
One  gi-oom,  27  years. 
One     do.,     10  years. 
One  steward,  nine  years. 
Three  shepherds,  nine',  five,  and  two  years. 
Two  hinds,  11  years  each. 
One     do.,      6  years. 
One    do.,      2  years. 
One    do.,      1  year. 
Two    do.,  engaged  last  May,  one  of  Mr.  M^arshall's  men  having  died  and  another  left.his  service. 

40.  The  opinion  of  John  Hall,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Northumbrian,  who  has  been  44  years  with  Glendale, 
Mr.  Langlands  and  is  now  steward,  is  thal>-  Evidence,  88. 

"  Aii  oft  removed  family. 
And  an  oft  removed  tree. 
Never  thrive  so  well 
As  those  that  settled  be." 

41.  Benefit  societies  do  not  prevail  in  this  district,  probably  on  account  of  the  farm  servants  being  Benefit 
hired  by  the  year  an,^  their  wages  being  thus  jp.e.Gured  during  sickness,.    There  are  two  such  yearly  Societies, 
societies  at  Wooler,  dividing  annually..  The  first  contains  89  members,  of  which  only  1 6  are  agri- 
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cultural.     Tlie  second  contains  77  members,  23  agricultural.     Many  of  the  members  belong  to  both 
societies. 

42.  The  Post  Office  Savings'  Bank  at  Wooler  has  only  about  six  agricultural  depositors,  and  not 
one  has  made  use  of  the  Government  insurance. 

43.  Considerable  sums  are  lodged  in  the  Alnwick  Savings'  Bank  from  this  class.  The  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Alnwick  Board  of  Guardians,  informed  me  "that  there  are  1,905  depositors  in  the  Alnwick 
"  Savings'  Bank,  a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  are  agricultural  labourers."  He  adds,  "  From  my 
"  own  observation  I  am  of  opinion  that  before  marriage  the  provident  habits  of  females  are  greater  than 
"  that  of  the  males,  and  amongst  the  larger  depositors  the  principal  part  of  them  are  either  agricultural 
"  labourers  or  shepherds.  I  have  known  several  of  the  depositors  commence  farming  with  the  produce 
"  of  their  savings,  and  that  successfully."  < 

44.  A  dispensary  is  established  at  Wooler  for  the  purpose  of  affording  medical  and  surgical  aid 
gratuitously  to  the  necessitous  poor.  Every  annual  subscriber  of  11.  Is.  has  three  tickets  of  recom- 
mendation. There  is  also  a  cow  club  in  Alnwick  for  the  whole  district ;  a  friendly  society,  "  to 
"  indemnify  the  insuring  members  from  loss  by  the  death  of  their  cows.  Insuring  members  consist 
"  only  of  farm  servants,  cottagers,  mechanics,  and  the  labouring  class  generally.  In  the  year  ending 
"  the  12th  of  May  1867,  21  losses  were  made  good  by  this  society,  saving  many  families  from  serious 
"  loss." 

45.  From  the  returns  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Glendale  Union,  which  I  beg  to  append,  it  appears  that  out 
of  621  paupers  who  were  relieved  in  the  ninth  week  of  the  Michaelmas  quarter,  1867,  199  were  non- 
resident. 


North  North- 
umberland. 


46.  The  districts  comprised  in  the  unions  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Belford,  and  Alnwick  do  not  differ 
materially  in  the  kinds  of  work  or  the  hours  of  labour,  from  the  Glendale  Union.*  The  chief  difference 
is  that  in  parts  of  these  districts  sea-weed  is  used  as  manure,  and  much  labour  is  spent  on  carting  it 
from  the  sea  shore  ;  a  considerable  part  of  which  labour  falls  on  the  women. 


South  North- 
umberland. 
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47.  1  shall  therefore  pass  to  the  south  of  the  Coquet,!  and  borrow  again  from  the  same  able  author 
whom  I  have  before  quoted,  Mr.  Grey  of  Dilston. 

"  In  the  southern  pai'ts  of  the  county  the  valleys  of  north  and  south  Tyne,  with  others  branching  from  them, 
and  also  that  of  the  Wansbeck,  contain  land  of  excellent  quality,  and  afford  many  specimens  of  superior 
husbandry  ;  but  in  general  the  farms  are  on  too  small  a  scale,  and  their  occupiers  too  limited  in  means,  to  entitle 
them  to  a  place  in  the  lists  of  those  distinguished  agriculturalists  who  occupy  extensive  farms  in  the  highly 
cultivated  districts  of  Glendale  and  Bamborough  Waeds.     The  Vale  of  Coquet  too  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated." 

48.  About  the  Coquet  the  hours  of  work  are  somewhat  different ;  women  and  children  commence  at 
7  in  the  morning  instead  of  6,  and  work  on  till  6  in  the  evening,  with  breaks  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  10,  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  again  at  4. 

49.  South  of  the  Wansbeck  the  hours  are  shortened.  Thus,  at  Ponteland,  Mr.  Spraggon,  relieving 
officer,  says : — 

"  The  women  who  are  not  confined  "  (Mr.  S.  does  not  use  the  word  in  its  common  acceptation,  but  in  the 
sense  of  "  hired,")  "  go  out  from  8  till  6.  They  have  an  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner,  going  and  returning  in 
"  their  own  hours,  15  minutes  at  10  and  4." 

50.  This  arrangement  extends  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  county,  though  some  of  the  northern 
farmers  who  have  migrated  south  carry  with  them  their  own  hours  and  kinds  of  labour. 

51.  In  the  description  of  work  performed  by  women  the  south  differs  from  the  north.  In 
Mr.  Spraggon's  evidence  I  find : — 

"  It  is  not  customary  here  and  would  not  be  tolerated  to  fill  dung  carts,  turn  dung  heaps,  or  drive  carts." 

52.  But  the  great  difference  between  the  systems  of  the  north  and  the  south  as  regards  female  labour 
is  this,  that  as  a  rule,  in  the  former,  single  women  are  most  employed,  being  free  to  go  to  work  at  any 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  ready  and  anxious  to  undertake  any  kind  of  labour  ;  whereas,  in  the  south, 
many  married  women  go  out  to  work,  neglecting  their  homes,  and  leaving  a  child  that  ought  to  be  at 
school  to  look  after  the  house. 

53.  In  the  south  and  west  of  Northumberland  large  tracts  of  land  are  in  pasture  and  moorland,  affording 
but  little  scope  for  my  enquiry ;  though  the  valleys  of  the  Tyne,  both  north  and  south,  contain  some 
highly  cultivated  farms,  many  of  which  are  occupied  by  northern  farmers,  whose  hours  and  kind  of 
labour  exactly  accord  with  those  which  are  described  in  my  former  statement, 

54.  The  farm  labourers  south  of  the  Coquet  are  paid  in  money,  instead  of  the  "  corn  conditions  "  of 
which  I  spoke  in  Glendale  and  the  north. 

55.  The  hind's  wages  in  South  Northumberland  may  be  stated  at  fully  IZ.  a  week.  Usually  he 
receives  16a,  a  free  house,  coals  led,  some  potatoes,  and  often  some  com  at  Christmas. 

56.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  food  of  the  north  and  south.  The  former  follow  the  habits  of 
the  Scotch  and  principally  live  on  porridge,  crowdy  (i.e.  scalded  oatmeal),  barley,  and  pea  flour  made 
into  cakes,  bread  of  whole  meal  and  fine  flour.  Milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  home  fed  and  cured  bacon. 
They  rarely  touch  butchers'  meat,  though  at  times  the  master  may  sell  them  some.  They  have  always 
a  hot  meal  at  their  long  midday  rest. 

57.  In  the  south  the  butcher's  cart  is  always  on  the  road.  "  They  eat  a  vast  of  meat."  Meal 
and  milk  are  not  used;  the-  children  lose  by  this,  as  the  bread  and  tea  are  poor  substitutes.  And 
whether  from  this  cause,  or  the  mixturiB  with  an  urban  manufacturing  and  mining  population,  their 
inferiority  in  physical  power  to  the  northern  agricultural  class  is  very  evident. 


*  The  answers  received  to  the  Circular  of  Inquiry  from  these  districts  are  embodied  in  Appendix  E.  The  evidence  taken  there 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  0. 

t  From  South  Northumberland  I  received  20  answers  to  the  Circular.  The  substance  of  the  statements  in  these  papers  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  E.    The  evidence  taken  in  South  Northumberland  fonns  Appendix  D. 
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58.  Mr.  Lumsden  "does  not  believe  that  the  labouring  classes  hereabouts  are  so  strong  as  formerly.    They  B. 

"  have  entirely  changed  their  food,  given  up  meal,  milk,  &c,  &c.,  and  taken  to  white  bread  and  butcher's  s.N.  Evidence 
"  meat.    He  quite  believes  that  it  takes  three  men  now  to  do  the  work  of  two."  24. 

Mr.  L^imsden's  opinion  as  a  practical  man  is  of  great  value,  as  he  has  been  employed  for  21 
years  by  Sir  M.  White  Ridley,  M.P.,  to  drain  his  extensive  estates,  and  now  occupies  a  considerable 
farm. 

59.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  while  on  the  subject  of  food  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  concurrence 
of  medical  evidence  against  the  excessive  use  of  coffee  and  tea,  in  which  the  working  women  of 
Northumberland  appear  even  to  surpass  those  of  a  higher  station.  Not  unfrequently  they  indulge 
four  times  a  day  in  this  enervating  beverage,  which  they  procure  by  bartering  their  valuable  meal  with 
travelling  hucksters. 

Mr.  John  Paxton,  medical  officer  of  the  Berwick  union,  says : — 

"  The  change  of  food  of  the  working  people  is  deteriorating  their  physical  health  and  strength;  The  use  of 
coffee  not  free  from  adulteration  instead  of  oatmeal  and  barley  bread  is  the  chief  cause.  This  alteration  has 
taken  place  since  groceries,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar  have  become  lower  in  price  and  more  attainable  to  the 
working  classes." 

Dr.  Dodd  of  Rothbury  remarks  that — 

"  There  has  been  a  great  change  within  the  last  20  years  in  the  food  of  the  people  ;  with  an  increase  of  drinking 
they  have  taken  to  tea  and  coffee  three  or  four  times  a  day,  given  up  porridge  and  milk,"  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Brown,  surgeon,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  says : — 

"There  is  one  growing  evil,  the  giving  up  cows  of  their  own  and  taking  so  much  to  tea  and  coffee." 

Dr.  TurnbuU  of  Coldstream : 

"  The  change  of  diet  is  injurious,  substituting  weak  tea  for  oatmeal  and  milk." 

Mr.  Patrick  Baker,  overseer  at  Lowick,  speaking  of  the  "  corn  conditions :" — 

"  The  present  system  obliges  them  to  have  six  months'  credit,  and  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  people  who  go 

about  with  carts  and  barter  things  with  them  for  their  corn.     They  part  with  corn  for  coffee  and  other  things 

which  do  them  no  good." 

60.  The  farm  labourers  of  Northumberland  have  the  great  advantage  of  cheap  fuel,  coals  being 
carted  for  them  to  their  doors  free  of  charge.  The  glorious  coal  fires  unknown  to  our  cottagers  in  the 
South  of  England,  where  fuel  is  a  rare  luxury,  enable  them  in  the  first  place  to  cook  their  food,  for  which 
purpose  every  cottage  is  provided  with  a  pot  and  oven  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  fire  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  to  dry  their  working  clothes  at  night,  by  which  means  they  keep  off  rheumatism  and  its  attendant 
evils. 

61.  In  a  severe  winter  the  result  is  sometimes  very  striking ;    thus  the  Registrar- General,  in  his 
Report  for  1864,  says: — "The  [general]  rate  of  mortality  was  18  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  in  the  two 

preceding  March   quai-ters.     In  the  northern  division  the  rise  in  mortality  was  only  four  per  cent." 

62.  These  advantages  must  be  weighed  when  speaking  of  Northumberland  and  its  wages,  and 
comparing  them  with  other  counties.  These,  together  with  the  good  habits  of  the  people,  account  for  their 
wellbeing  and  excellent  social  state. 

63.  I  may  sum  up  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  by  quoting  the  evidence  of  Mr.  McCabe, 
surgeon,  Matfen.  He  has  been  a  union  medical  officer  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire ;  has  also  been  in 
business  in  America,  U.S.,  and  has  been  living  in  Northumberland  for  a  year  and  a  half.     He  says:— 

"  He  has  never  found  working  agricultural  labourers  so  well  off  in  any  place,  including  America.  In  fact, 
there  are  no  poor  people  at  all  here." 

64.  I   entered  the  county  of  Durham*  on  the  11th  of  November.     At  that  time  the  autumnal  work  Durham, 
upon  the  land  for  women  and  children  had  ceased,  and  as  circumstances  obliged  me  to  conclude  the 
inquiry  on  the  20th  of  December,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  sound  opinion  upon  the 
various  matters  intrusted  to  my  investigation.     I  found  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population 
entirely  different  from  that  of  Northumberland ;  in  fact,  the  manufacturing  wealth  of  the  county  has 

so  absorbed  the  population  that  a  pure  bred  Durham  farm  labourer  is  very  rare. 

65.  In  order  to  explain  the  condition  of  the  people  1  must  touch  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  land  Cultivation. 
upon  which  they  are  employed.     The  land  is  much  subdivided,  that  is,  broken  up  into  small  farms,  the 
quality  of  the  land  in  a  great  part  of  the  county  not  being  tempting  to  farmers  of  large  capital.     The 

labour  upon  these  small  holdings  is  done  by  the  farmer  and  his  family,  pei'haps  assisted  by  one  or  more 
young  people  hired  into  the  house  and  living  with  the  family.  These  hired  boys  rarely  remain  long  in 
farm  service,  the  higher  wages  around  them  from  iron,  lead,  coke,  or  coal  naturally  tempting  them 
away,  and  Mr.  Parrington,  agent  to  Lord  Boyne,  remarks  in  his  evidence  that  farm  labourers  are  not 
so  skilful  as  formerly  from  the  absence  of  long  training  in  farm  service,  where  they  were  taught  every 
kind  of  labour  required  on  a  farm. 

66.  These  small  fanners  are  always  spoken  of  as  an  honest,  industrious  race,  and  though  in  their  Small  fanners. 
hard  struggle  to  live  their  children  fail  to  obtain  sufficient  school  instruction,  being  usually  taken  ,away 

from  school  at  a  very  early  age,  as  their  parents  were  before  them,  to  "  pick  up  a  bit  of  schooling  when 
"  they  can,"  ^et  they  hold  a  position  that  bridges  over  the  distance  between  capitalists  and  labourers. 
Having  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  the  tenants  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Boyne,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Snowball  and  Mr.  John  Parrington,  the  agents,  I  was  much  impressed  with  their  inteUigence. 

67.  Mr.  Flavel,  auctioneer  in  Sedgefield,  speaks  of  the  small  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood  as  having 
in  many  instances  begun  as  wording  men,  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Pearson,  relieving  officer  of  Stockton,  makes 
a  similar  remark  as  to  his  district. 

68.  On  some  estates  the  farms  are  thrown  into  large  occupations.    This  is  the  case  on  Lord  Durham's  ^^^S^  farms. 
property,  on  that  of  Mr.  Burdon,  of  Castle  Eden,  and  in  other  cases.     In  these  the  Northumberland  or 
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*  An  abstract  of  the  answers  to  the  Circulars  of  Inquiry  from  Durham  will  be  found  in  Appendix  F, :  the  evidence  taken  there 
constitutes  Appendix  Gr. 
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Sfe<»'tch.^tein>is  ladopted;;  the  huj,ds  (aiready  degerjlbed  by,  ipe  .when  spealpng  of  NorthumberlEipd) 
hJsii^ 'hired  by  tiie  year,  and -being  usually  procured  from  Scotland,' Northumberiand^C^ 
or  North  Yorkshire  at  some  of  the  hiring.fairs.  I  only  fpiind  on^  .ijailing  himself  a  Durham  man  in 
this  icapacity,,  ,T[^e  wi^ves  and  children  of  these  people  are  the  only  pure  agi-iculturaT  lAbourers,  the 
extra  women  being  easily  prociired  from  "the'  "numerous  pit  villages;  These  mnds  Carry  with  them  the 
characteristics  of  their  own  countries.  Thus  the  wives  of  Scotchmen  and  Northumbrians  are  far  move 
particular  about  education  for  their  children  than  the  more  southern  people.  I  found  a  strong  example 
of  this  when  visiting  one  of  Lord  Durham's  farms -with  Mr.  Morton.-.  Onlt. questioning  a  woman  as  to 
l^er  "chijldi-en,  she  told  me  that  she  "  had  two  children  at  the  Presbyterian  school,  paying  4^d.  each  for 
"them,  tod  one  boy,  13  years  of  age,  working  out.  She  took  her  boys  away  frcon  the  National  school,, 
"  though  it  was  cheaper  and  nearer,  bteijause  she  did  not  like  the  way  they  were  taught"  (see  evidence 
of  Mrs.  Forester). 

69.  The  wages  of  Durham  are  so  high  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  England  that  I  may 
dismiss, the  idea  of  children  beiri^  sent  to  work  at  too  early  an  age  from  the  pressure  of  poverty  upon 
the  par^ijts,  and  as  ^a  matter  of  fact  the  evidence  will  show  that  they  are  hot  so  employed,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  those  of  the  sniall  farmers,  who  are  taken  from  school,  not  to  work  for  wages,  but, 
as  I  have  mentioned  above,  to  assist  the  parents.  Some  few,  indeed^  begin  work  about  the  ageS  of  9  or 
10,  to  assist  in  the  barking  season  (seeev^denc^frpm  Castle  Eden))' but  this  is  only,  for  a  limited  time, 
and  IS  light  exceptional  work.  ..^ ,   ,       *    V.,,.  '  :<*•,...        ;     _^  , 

70.  The  women  who  work  in  the  fields  merely  do  the  light  work  common  to  ^^buth  of  Northum- 
berland.   Th^,  hours  of  work  also  are  short,  being  frona  8  a.in.  to  5"p.lH.,  with  atfft^ui' for  dinner. 

71.  Having  thus  described  the  various  districts  which  I  visited  as  to  their  cultivation,  as  to  the 
organization  of  their  agricultu;ral,  labour,  and  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  labouriers,  I  will  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  other  matters  to-  which  my  inquiry  was  directed.  What  follows  applies  to  the  whole  of 
Northumberland,  except  where  iib  is  eXpfessiy  confitied  to  one  part.  With  much  more  qu-alification,  a 
good  (deal  of  it  will  ,apply  also  to  the  cftunty  of  Durham,  though,  as  explained  above,  the  strictly 
agricultural  population  is  there  so  very  limited,  and  my  time  there  was  so  short,  that  the  application 
of  piy  remarks,  t9  it  is.  not  of  great  importance.  . 


I  72.  "Are  the  females  or  the  young  subject,  to  any  ill-treatment  ?"- 

Effects  of  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  overwhelming;  no  ill-treatment  is  attempted,  and  none  would  be 

employment  on  possible.     (S'ee  Appendix  E,,  question  (i).)' ' 

morals. 

'73.  As  to  the  "effect  of  the  employment  of  females  in  agriculture  on  morals  and  on  their  proper 
"  training  for  domestic  duties,"  the  information  given  to  me  is  conflicting.       .  ,  , 

.,  ;7i*.-fPj^,b}ilk  of  the  evidence  I  have  received  does  not  bear  out  the  opinioii  that  field  work  is  One 
^  the  great  causes  of  immorality  j  and  indeedj  it  is  diflScult  to  understand  how  such  employment  can 
have  an  influence  for  evil,  considering  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  exercised.  Whilst  the  Work  is 
goingon  the  utmost  order  must  be  enforced  by  the  stewards  to  carry  on  the  business  of  these  large 
fjarins,  otherwise  the  whole  machinery  would  be  thrown  out  of  gear  ; ;  and'  during-  the  mid-day  rest  the 
woriten  arid  children  do  not  retriain  in  the  field,  but  return  home  together  for  their  dinner  so  that  no 
opportunity  is  given  for  licence  or  disorder.  '  '  ' 

75.  The  evidence  as  to  the  fitness  of  field  work  for  training  women  for  dotaestic  duties  is  also 
conflicting,  but  on  the  whole  favourable ;  and  from  personal  observation  in  a  great  number  of  cottages 
I  am  conyinqcid  that  the  women  in  Grlendale  district  who  have  "  worked  out "  are  not  to  be  excelled  as' 
wiyeg.an^imptherg.,  They  have  learnt  froin  the  earliest  age  ^o  turn  their  hands  to  every  description  of 
:5?c*rk„bptn  |n^ide,jaii,d  outside  their  homes,  arid.if  they  are  sdmewhat  deficient  in  needlework,  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  roughness  "of  a  hand  accustomed  to  hard  but-of-door  labour.  Nor  is  the  want  of 
aptitude  for  needlework  seriously  felt,  for  among  several  families  there  are  generally  one  or  twp  girls 
who,' being  physically  incapacitated  from  field  work,  can  devote  their  hours  to  this  employment. 

76.-  The  great  demand  which  exists  in  the  towns  for  country  servants,  shows  in  what  esteem  the  latter 
are.  held.  The  Hexham  Board  of  G-uardians  in  their  return,  when  speaking  of  field  labour,  say  "  We  do 
"  iot  thuik  it  has  necessarily  any  bad  effect  on  their  morals. ,  Wherever  young  people  of  either  sex  are 
"  congregated  together,  without  proper  supervision,  evil  is  likely  to  arise.  As  to  their  training  for 
«  domestic  duties,  were  they  constantly  in  the  field  they  could  not  have  such  training ;  but  this  is  not 
"  the  case,  and  the  constant  demand  from  towns  for  country  servants  ghows  that  both  in  morals  and 
"  domestic  duties  they  are  in  advance  of  those  of  a  like  standing  in  towns."  v 

77.  In  Durham  the  majority  of  the  women  employed  are  married,  excepting  the  girls  hired  into 
farm  houses.    It  is  ha:rdly  necessary  therefore  to  enlarge  upon  this  question;  as  to  them. 

78.  The  i  great  blot  on  the  character  of  the  agricultural  populatipn  of  Northumberland  is  the  pre-^ 
valence  of  bastardy.  This  is  referred  to  by  many  of  the  vntnesses.  It  is  important,  however  that  the 
discredit  arising  from  this  cause  should  not  be  exaggerated.  .  In  comparing  the  bastardy  statistics  of 
different  districts,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  several  circumstances  which  tend  to  make  a 
rural  district  appear  worse  than  it  really  is.  In  the  first  place,  nearly  all  the  births  are  registered 
in  the  country;  "In  the  large  towns,  itis  probable  that  the  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  are  not 
"  registered  to  the  same  extent  as  other  children  "  (Registrar-General  in  19th  Report).  In  the  next 
case  (as  is  remarked  by  one  of  the  witnesses),  many  illegitindate  children  in  towns  are  registered  as 
legitimate^  the  proceeding  being  possible  there,  though  not  in  the  country,  where  everyone  is  known 
Further,  the  figures  given  by -the  Registrar- General  show  the  numbers  only  of  the  children  who  are 
born  alive.  Now  the  proportion  of  such  children  bom  of  the  healthy  women  of  the  country  is  no 
doubt  larger  than  in  other  cases,  and  infanticide,  which  is  supposed  to  be  very  common  in  some  towns 
is  rarer  in  the' country,  and  is  qtiite  unknewnin  Glendale.      '  '  :       :  ' 
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79.  By  a  return  furnished  to  me  by  the  superintendent  re^str^r  of  the  Glendalfe  di^rfct,  1  fiftd  that  B.^ 
out  of  1,000  childreii  (Whose  births  had  been  registered  there  consecutively)  116  .(or.  1 1*6  per  cent.) were 

born  out  of  wedlocl:.  .  The  proportions  for  the  other  districts  (calculateid  in  the  same  way)  are, — 
•  Tynemouth 

^Newcastle  -  -  -  -       . 

Morpeth  -  -  -  .- 

Castle  Ward 

Alnwick  -  -  -  -  - 

Belford    - 

Berwick   -  -  -  -  - 

Bellingham  -.  e 

Hexham  -  ^  -  -  - 

Haltwhistle  ,  -  _  - 

Rothbury  .  _  .  . 

80.  With  every  qualification  the  rate  is  undoubtedly  a  high  one,  and  many  causes  have  been  stated 
to  me  in  explanation  of  it. 

81.  The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Hamilton  who  has  had  great  experience  of  the  habits  of  the  people, 
both  in,  his  present  living  and  Eit  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  has  studied  this  subject,  attributes  this  laxity^^ 
of  morals  to  the  prevalence  of  border  marriages  in  past  days,  causing  the  marriage  tie  to  be  lightly, 
held  ;  and  many  others  are  of  the  same  opinion.  The  evil  is  said  to  be  increased  by  other  causes^  such 
as  hiring  fairs,  overcrowding  of  cottages,  the  licence  given  in  farms  to  night  visitors,  and  tihfi  shifting 
charac^r  of  the  population,  which ,  has  little  or  np  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  employer,, 
clergyman,  or  schoolmaster.  By  some  it  is  attributed  to  field  work,  while  others  speak  of  the  bondage 
system.  ■  ,  ,,  ^  ^,^,   ^.  I; 

82.  The  Rev.  T.  R.  King^  vicar  of  Carhani,  says  in  his  return,  "  Out  of  237  families  in  this  parish,^ 
''  12  inonths  ago  44  have,  left  the  parish,  and  29  changed  their  place  of  abode  within  the  parish,, 
'•  while  in  the  same  period  52  new  families  have  come  into  the'parish." 

83.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Knight,  of  Fordi  in  his  answer  to  the  "enquiry,"  writes: — 
"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  employment  of  females  in  agriculture  is  one  of  the'  caiises  of  the  low 

state  of  morality  in  this  district.  .  In  large  gangs  from  12  to  20  there  are  too  often  some  who  are  given  to 
indulge  in  improper  conversation  by  which  the  mind^of  the  young  are  coiTupted. '  *  *  *■  Yet  in  justice 
it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  though  the  tone  of  morality  be  unfortunately  low  in  this  district,  the  crimes  of 
infanticide  and  adultery  are  unknown.  The  women  who  have  once  fallen  never  become  utterly  depraved,  but 
generally  marry  and  turn  out  good' wives."      ■  ■  '  '•.  ;t 

84.  The  information  collected  by  me  does  not,  support  the  belief  that  the  low  s^tate.pf  morality  in 
this  respect  is  due  either  to  employment  in  the  fields  or  to  the  "  bondage  "  system. ,  Thus  Mr.Carr, 
for  20  years  Relieving  Officer  and  Registrar  oiF  the  Wooler  District  of  the  Griendale  Union,  furnished 
me  with  a  list  of  58  mothers  of  illegitimate  children;  of  these  only  two  were  returned  as  bondagers. 
Of  the  rest,. 

.    «>  15  were  domestic  servants.     '  >      ^^  .  .•;      '  ■' 

'     26  field  workers  lining  at  home;  ■     ,.    i 

9  under  their  parents'  roof. 
4  in  the  workhouse. 
2  widows; 

Other  returns  from  the  county  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

85.  According  to  a  return  by  Mr.  Hopper,  the  Master,  there  wererin  November  18&7,  14  wbmen 
with  illegitimate  children  in  the  Stockton-on-Tees  Workhouse.  Of  these  7  had  one  cMdiU  iwo, 
4  ihreei  and  2  as  inany  as  four  children.  Of  11  of  these  women  the"pr€viodsocGupa±xon  is  returned  as 
"  household,"  one  had  been  a  pottery  hand,  and  one  had  been  engaged  in  "  brick-yard  work."  0nl^ 
one  is  marked  as  "  agricultural,"  and  she  had  but  one  child.  ,   ,  •     . 

86.  Mr.  Watson,  Relieving  Officer  and  Registrar,  Morpeth  Union,  informs  me  that  in  the  Bedlington 
dr  mining  district  the  illigitim^te  births  formed  seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  registered,  while  in 
the  Morpeth  or  agricultural  district  they  amounted  to  9 '6  per  cent.  He  gives  the  foUowii^g  summary 
of  the  history  of  the  mothers : — :  ,  .    .  ,. ' 

Living  with  parents  j  town     -  -  14 1  ^^,    all  work  in  fields  or  gardens. 

„  »     ,       country  -  .  -  9  J  ' 

Living  at  service  in  towns       -  -  10  . 

,j  ',j         country    -  -  4  ( Of  these  three  were  house-keepers.) 

Living  alone  in  Morp'eth  -  -  3 

„      with  sister       -  -  -  1 

Widow  residing  on  own  farm  -  -  1 

>,    ,       Lunatic  woman  in  asylnm  -     -  -  1  '  - 

Remainder  unknown ;  ^  .  -  -  ,7  -  ; 

-Two  out  of  the  number  were  Irish.    The  number  unknown  were  appaiently  dojnestic  servants  who  had  been 
residing  in  both  town  and  country,  and  had  no  parents  tja  go  to,  and  who  were  confined  in  Morpeth.  - 

87.  In  the  Ponteland.  diatriot  of.Ahe  Castle  Watd  Unionsthe  mothera  of  the  nillegitimate  children 
were: —  ■"■■-    ■'   '  "    -'''''''  v..-/- i^t.i't     --■■.  ,!    ...,,t  r; 

Town  girls      -  -  -  -  ;         -  -  -    2  i  ■ 

Country  girls  -   '        -  -  -  -  -  -     9 

Pit  girls  -  -  -  -  »  -  -    4^ 

P  4 
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In  the  Stamfordham  district  the  mothers  were : — 


Pitman's  daughters  -  -  -  . 

Brickmaker's  daughter  .  -  - 

Waterman's  daughters  ... 

Furnaceman's  daughters  ... 
Mother  employed  in  glass-works  or  paper-mill 
Innkeeper's  daughter 


In  Cases. 

-  8 

-  1 

-  2 

-  2 

-  2 

-  1 


Domestic  servants    - 


Farm  servants 
Hind's  daughters 
Fanner's  daughter 


-  9 

-  2 

-  1 


Widow's  daughter 
Vagrant's  daughter 


-  1 

-  1 
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88.  The  remarks  as  to  the  absence  of  infanticide  and  adultery  are  borne  out  by  other  testimony. 
According  to  a  return  furnished  to  me  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  (and  also  the  chief  constable),  no 
conviction  for  child  murder  took  place  during  the  years  1860  to  1863,  and  the  cases  of  concealment 
of  birth  were  very  few.  The  coroner's  return  for  the  Northern  Division  of  Northumberland  for  1866 
shows  a  similar  state  of  things.  The  various  ministers  of  religion  concur  in  stating  that  breaking  the 
seventh  commandment  is  almost  unknown  in  this  district;  and  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  vice  of 
towns,  prostitution.  Mr.  Wightman,  Superintendent  Registrar  and  Clerk  of  the  Grlendale  Board  of 
Guardians,  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  feel  deeply  indebted  for  his  constant  attention  to  my  wishes  says, 
"  As  it  is  creditable  and  partly  of  a  redeeming  character  to  set  against  the  prevalence  of  illegitimacy 
"  amongst  our  labouring  population,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  tell  you  that  several  of  the  mothers  are 
"  afterwards  married  to  the  fathers  of  their  children,  for  instance,  Mr.  Carf  (Registrar)  from  recollec- 
"  tion  marked  10  in  his  list  enclosed  (out  of  58),  who  were  so  married,  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
"  there  might  be  others  that  had  escaped  his  memory.  I  think  fully  one-fifth  of  the  whole  would  be 
"  afterwards  married," 

89.  There  is  a  general  concurrence  of  feeling  among  employers  and  workers  that  no  child  should 
begin  labour  before  10  years  of  age ;  and  it  rarely,  if  ever,  happens  that  they  are  employed  in  North 
Northumberland  at  an  earlier  age.  I  never  found  a  mother  of  a  family,  however  large,  who  did  not  assent 
to  this,  usually  adding  "  Ten  is  young  enough,"  which  in  Northumbrian  dialect  means  "  too  young." 
In  rare  cases  the  eldest  child  is  sent  out  by  the  pressure  of  a  large  family  rather  earlier  than  may 
be  desirable  as  regards  its  education,  so  as  to  provide  schooling  by  its  earnings  for  younger  ones  ; 
but  any  restriction  upon  this  would  only  drive  the  mother  out  to  work,  while  the  eldest  child  would  be 
kept  at  home  to  attend  to  the  household  duties,  and  would  therefore  be  no  way  better  off  in  point  of 
instruction. 

90.  The  returns  in  south  Northumberland  do  not  show  any  children  at  work  under  10  years  of  age.> 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  on  this  subject  the  return  of  the  Hexham  Board  of  Guardians,  where  this 
point  is  carefully  and  ably  handled  : — 

"  Few,  if  any,  farmers  in  this  union  employ  either  boys  or  girls  under  12  or  13,  and  they  would  prefer 
not  to  have  either  till  they  are  14  or  15  ;  but  they  must  leani  to  work,  and  their  parents  press  to  have  them 
employed,  that  they  may  be  taught," 

And  again: — 

"  To  prohibit  female  labour  in  this  district  would  simply  be  to  prohibit  farming." 

The  Bellingham  Board  of  Guardians  return  this  answer,  that : — 

"  Children  of  either  sex  under  12  years  of  age. are  of  little  use  to  the  farm,  and  ought  to  be  at  school  under 
that  age." 

The  Morpeth  Board  of  Guardians : — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  no  legislative  interference  is  required  in  this  union  for  a  better  regula- 
tion of  agricultural  labourers  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  with  rare  exceptions,  women  are  only  employed  in  the  summer 
months  from  7  in  the  morning  till  6  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  winter  from  8  in  the  morning  till  4  in  the 
afternoon,  with  ample  allowance  of  time  for  rest  and  meals  during  the  day ;  and,  that  in  this  union,  the  age  at 
which  children  are  to  be  employed  may  safely  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  their  parents." 

91.  I  need  not  occupy  your  attention  with  the  restriction  as  to  the  age  of  children  in  Durham,  because 
they  are  not  employed  for  agricultural  wages  at  an  early  age,  though,  as  I  mentioned  before,  some  very 
young  children  assist  their  parents  who  are  farmers.  Others  keep  house  to  allow  the  mothers  to  go  out 
to  work,  and  this  is  an  admitted  evil.  I  have  found  a  girl  under  8  years  of  age  in  charge  of  a  cottage 
and  children ;  all  untidy  and  neglected. 
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92.  With  regard  to  "  restrictions  of  distance  in  reference  to  age "  I  have  only  to  remark  that  such 
restrictions  would  not  apply  to  Northumberland,  as  the  labourers  live  on  the  farms. 

93.  Mr.  King  of  Carham  mentions  an  exce  ptional  case  : — 

«  I  should  prefer  a  minimum  limit  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  certainly  a  maximum  limit  of  three  miles 
for  all  under  17  ;  above  that  no  prohibition.  In  respect  to  the  first  point  in  this  parish  there  is  only  one 
village,  Wark,  where  there  is  any  independent  population,  and  it  is  more  than  a  mile  from  any  other  farm 
80  that  the  limit  of  one  mile  would  amount  to  ab  solute  prohibition." 

94.  In  Mr.  Rea's  case,  already  mentioned,  of  moving  children  from  one  farm  to  another  in  carts 
any  restriction  woul  ^  be  quite  uncalled  for.     •-  "  «  > 
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95.  I  proceed  to  notice  the  three  methods  pointed  out  in  your  circular  of  inquiry  "  by  which 
"  the  prescribed  amount  of  school  attendance  of  children  employed  in  agriculture  might  be 
"  obtained." 

1.)  By  half  day  at  school  and  half  day  at  work.     (Factory  Act,  7  Vict.  c.  15.  ss.  31-9.) 
All  ajfree  as   to   the   impracticability  of  this  scheme  in   Glendale,  owing  to   the  distance   of  the 
schools  from  the  homes  of  the  working  classes. 

96.  (2.)  By  alternate  whole  days  at  work  and  whole  days  at  school.      (Factory  Act,  7  Vict.  c.  15. 

31-39.) 
This  plan  would  not  answer.  The  whole  population  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  agriculture  when  it  pleases  Providence  to  send  the  season.  Then  every  hand  and  every 
day  must  be  turned  to  account  on  the  farms,  or  the  precious  moments  will  be  lost.  From  spring  to 
autumn  the  farmer's  mind  is  constantly  strained  to  take  advantage  of  every  variation  of  wind  and 
weather,  and  the  loss  of  alternate  days  at  this  season  would  be  irreparable. 

97.  (3.)    By   school    attendance    for    a    certain    number    of   hours    during    the    preceding    six 

months.  (Printworks  Act,  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  70.  ss.  2,  3,  26.) 
You  will  observe  by  the  answers  to  the  circulars  of  inquiry  and  the  evidence  annexed  that  apian 
similar  to  this  is  now  carried  out  in  the  district  by  the  parents  themselves,  as  the  best  method  of  obtain- 
ing for  their  children  the  instruction  they  so  highly  value.  When  the  potatoes  are  housed  in  the  autumn 
the  work  of  the  children  ceases  for  that  season  ;  and  fortunately  in  North  Northumberland  they  are 
not  required  at  home  to  attend  on  younger  members  of  the  family  by  the  absence  of  the  mother  at 
field  work.  Therefore,  during  the  winter  season  they  can  always  attend  school,  and  they  do  so  as  much 
as  is  in  their  power,  braving  all  difficulties  of  distance  and  weather. 

98.  If,  then,  a  modification  of  the  third  method  appear  preferable,  what  amount  of  school  attendance 
could  be  fairly  demanded  during  the  winter  months  ? 

Upon  this  subject  I  consulted  the  schoolmasters  of  the  district,  and  I  think  their  opinions 
coincide  in  some  measure  with  the  minute  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  29th  of  April  1854: — 

''  To  accept  in  schools  under  certificated  masters  an  annual  attendance  of  88  instead  of  176  whole  days  in 
school  as  the  condition  of  a  capitation  grant  for  boys  over  10  years  of  age." 

99.  Mr.  King's  views  on  this  subject  are  returned  as  follows : — 

"  I  think  the  third  method  might  be  adapted  to  our  circumstances, — the  year  being  divided  into  the  two 
portions,  May  to  Martinmas,  and  Martinmas  to  May.  In  the  former  portion  any  attendance  at  school  of 
children  over  10  years  old  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  undesirable  to  enforce.  During  the  winter  portion 
most  of  the  children  up  to  12  years  do  attend,  and  I  think  compulsory  attendance  would  be  beneficial.  I 
should  myself  suggest  150  school  "  attendances,"  as  estimated  in  the  Revised  Code,  as  the  minimum,  and 
strongly  recommend  the  calculation  to  be  made  by  "  attendances  "  not  by  days  or  horns." 

100.  The  Hexham  Board  of  Guardians  say  : — 

"It  would  be  quite  practicable  to  enforce  a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  12  or  13, 
but  either  half  day  or  alternate  day  attendance  at  school  is  utterly  impracticable. 

"  We  are  prepared  to  recommend  that  no  boy  or  girl  be  allowed  to  be  employed  under  12  or  13,  without 
producing  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  school,  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  during  the  preceding  six  months." 

101.  The  children  generally  come  back  to  school  about  the  11th  of  November,  Martinmas  term,  and 
remain  more  or  less  till  the  12th  of  May;  but  in  calculating  the  amount  of  attendance  deduction  must 
be  made  for  sickness,  for  Christmas  hohdays,  and  for  the  very  severe  weather  in  winter,  which  some- 
times renders  it  impossible  to  get  to  school.  Masters  all  agree  in  saying  that  slight  causes  do  not  stop 
them.  Probably  about  six  weeks  are  required  to  restore  children  to  their  position  in  the  school  after 
summer  absence ;  yet  the  majority  of  the  schoolmasters  prefer  this  method  as  the  only  practicable  one 
for  ensuring  continuity  and  regularity  of  attendance.  I  am  aware  that  their  opinions  on  this  subject 
must  be  weighed  with  great  care,  as  they  naturally  and  properly  look  to  the  teaching  side  of  the 
question ;  but  the  assistance  given  by  the  children  to  the  support  of  the  family  is  the  first  consideration, 
and  the  pressure  particularly  falls  on  large  families  of  young  children. 

102.  I  may  mention  that  in  Durham  the  hinds  or  any  class  of  agricultural  children  are  so  very  few 
that  I  cannot  form  any  estimate  of  the  probable  result  of  the  adoption  of  either  of  the  three  methods 
of  enforcing  school  instruction  pointed  out  by  you. 
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Appendix  E., 
questions  23  - 
26. 


Appendix  E., 
question  26. 


103.  "  How  far  is  the  school  attendance  afi'ected  by  the  distance  that  the  children  have  to  go  to 
«  school?" 

On  this  point  I  beg  to  refer  to  a  table  showing  in  one  of  its  columns  the  distance  from  each 
township  in  the  Glendale  Union  to  a  school,  (Appendix  E.,  question  43,)  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  whole  district.  On  the  hills  the  shepherds  are  of  course  at  a  still  greater  distance  from 
the  schools  in  the  vale;  yet  these  men  ask  no  assistance,  but  take  care  to  provide  education  for  their 
children,  either  by  boarding  them  out  in  the  small  towns,  or  by  keeping  a  master  among  themselves, 
usually  called  the  "  Scotch  lad."     Mr.  Wightman  says  :— 

« It  has  been  customary  for  shepherds  residing  in  the  Cheviot  Hills  (Grey's  Forest  and  Selby's  Forest), 
when  they  have  young  families,  to  hire  a  young  man  to  teach  the  children  during  the  winter.  They  provide 
him  with  board  and  lodging  among  them.  Latterly  I  have  noticed  grown  up  youths  from  14  to  18  at  lodgings 
in  Wooler  during  the  winter  months,  obtaining  a  more  advanced  education  than  they  could  at  home  by  the 
former 'pki>>  which  shows  that  seme  anxiety  exists  amongst  the  parents  to  do  the  best  they  can." 

104.  Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Pole  Ward  I  was  enabled  to  visit  a  school  of  this 
description,  that  of  Anthony  Dagg,  a  shepherd  on  the  Cheviot  Hills,  in  the  Rothbury  Union.  His 
simple  history  is  soon  told — 

"He  has  11  children,  and  about  20  years  ago  he  hired  a  schoolmaster  for  them,  and  took  the  chance  of 
getting  other  scholars.  After  a  year  or  two,  he  took  his  master  and  then  two  other  shepherds  into  partnership. 
He  has  lived  on  both  sides  of  the  Border,  and  thinks  if  anything  that  the  people  on  this  side  are  better 
educated.  *  *  *  He  would  most  decidedly  object  to  religion  being  excluded  from  school ;  that,  he  is 
certain,  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  working  people  in  this  highland  of  the  Cheviots." 
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105.  The  following  fact  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  John  Young,  who  has  been  for  38 
years  Presbyterian  minister  at  Bellingham. 

"  A  few  shepherds  on  the  hills  keep  a  schoolmaster  among  them,  and  they  lately  commissioned  me  to 
procure  for  them  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Caesar.  Of  these  people  one  family  come  nine  miles  to  church  on  foot ; 
one  is  a  woman,  the  rest  are  men." 

Such  are  the  shepherds  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  a  class  always  spoken  of  with  great  respect,  as 
themselves  highly  educated  for  their  station,  making  great  sacrifices  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  possessing  great  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

106.  The  rest  of  North  Northumberland  is  well  supplied  with  schools.  With  regard  to  them,  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Hamilton  says, — 

"I  feel  confident  you  found  them  sufficient  in  quantity  and  generally  in  quality  for  the  requirements  of  our 
people.  The  advance  which  has  been  made  in  our  educational  institutions,  both  in  our  towns  and  in  our 
country  parishes,  during  the  last  20  years,  has  been  everything  that  we  could  desire,  and  the  little  which 
remains  lo  be  done  will  in  a  few  years  be  accomplished.  The  demand  for  education,  combining  religious 
training  with  real  and  sound  primary  instruction,  is  universal,  and  the  supply  has  kept  pace  with  the  demand. 
*  *  *  All  that  we  really  require  is  that  our  country  schools  be  raised  in  their  educationary  power,  by  some 
relaxation  in  the  requirements  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  so  as  to  allow  schools  not  having 
certificated  teachers,  nor  yet  accommodation  equal  to  the  present  requirements  of  the  Revised  Code,  to  obtain 
two-thirds  or  even  one-half  of  the  Capitation  grant  on  passing  their  children  in  the  several  standards  set  forth 
in  the  Revised  Code." 

107.  The  schools  generally  appear  to  be  sufficient  in  number"  in  South  Northumberland,  but  you  will 
note  that  in  some  instances  they  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  people  as  to  quality. 

108.  Mr.  Dods  of  Anick  Grainge,  Hexham  Board  of  Guardians,  reports : — 

"  There  is  a  dame's  school  in  the  village  where  some  of  the  very  young  attend,  but  it  is  just  about  useless." 

109.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fiskin,  United  Presbyterian  minister,  Stamfordham — 

"Is  desirous  to  raise  the  standard  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  in  the  district,  as  educated  men  are 
always  the  most  competent  instructors  and  better  able  to  ground  children  in  primaiy  education. 

"  They  are  far  below  the  Scotch  schoolmasters.  This  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  countiy,  as  the  towns 
can  help  themselves,  but  the  country  is  the  feeder  of  the  towns,  and  the  people  go  there  in  the  grossest  ignorance. 
The  people  in  this  district  are  not  so  desirous  for  education  as  those  in  the  north.  They  are  not  so  firm  or 
anxious  for  it  as  the  Presbyterians." 

110.  In    a  scattered    population    the    distance    must  necessarily  be    great    for    some    children 
yet  the  evidence  I  have  received  shows  that  the  wish  not  to  neglect  school  is  so  strong,  that  those 
children  who  come  from  the  greatest  distances  are  generally  the  best  and  most  regular  in  attendance, 
though  they  have  to  encounter  all  varieties  of  weather. 

111.  Mr.  C.  Hedlock,  master  of  the  Roman  Catholic  school,  Stamfordham,  says: — 

"  That  the  greatest  distance  any  children  come  to  school  is  three  mUes.  The  attendance  of  those  at  a  distance 
is  best,  and  they  are  always  first  in  the  morning." 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomson,  Bellingham  British  school,  is  that — 
"  The  attendance  is  very  little  afiected  by  distance  ;  they  come  four  miles." 

Mr.  Bainbrigge: — 

"It  affects  school  attendance  greatly  in  the  country." 

Mr.  Rodger  of  Embleton : — 

"  Public  opinion  would  send  any  man  earning  wages  in  this  parish  to  the  position  of  a  brute,  who  did  not 
send  his  chUd  to  school. 

"  There  are  six  schools  unassisted  by  government  in  this  parish  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  poor  children  who  have 
to  travel  nules  through  frost  and  snow  to  school,  and  it  is  a  positive  disgrace  to  the  Legislature  that  results  should 
not  be  paid  for  unless  under  a  certificated  master." 

The  Hexham  Board  of  Guardians  report  that — 

"In  some  instances  and  districts  of  the  union  it  is "  (affected  by  distance)  " but  not  generally."  "It  is  fre- 
quently affected  by  the  parents  not  liking  the  teachers,  and  by  their  fancying  (sometimes  justly)  that  they  do 
not  get  value  for  their  money." 

112.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  children  have  sometimes  as  much  as  three  miles  to  walk  to  school ;  and 
though  the  elder  ones  do  not  appear  to  be  inconvenienced  by  the  distance,  it  naturally  prevents  the 
very  young  children  from  attending,  and  renders  impossible  any  general  use  of  infant  schools.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  masters  complain  that  the  children  come  to  school  not  knowing  their 
letters. 

113.  The  parents  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  increase  in  quantity  which  would  lessen  the  quality 
of  the  teaching.  They  are  excellent  judges  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  several  schools,  and  will 
gladly  discuss  with  any  one  visiting  their  cottages  the  benefit  their  children  derive  from  the  instruction 
they  receive,  as  well  as  the  shortcomings  they  observe. 

114.  The  schools  are  usually  mixed,  boys  and  girls  being  taught  by  a  master.  As  a  rule  there  is  no 
enforcement  of  particular  doctrine  against  the  parents'  wisnes,  and  the  people  willingly  avail  themselves 
of  the  instruction  offered  for  their  children.  It  is  a  very  gratifying  feature  in  this  district  that  the 
various  denominations  of  Christians  are  willing  and  able  to  mix  together  in  a  common  school. 

115.  I  found  a  very  strong  feeling  in  the  county  of  Durham  among  the  working  people  and  small 
farmers  against  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  by  the  certificated  masters.  It  is  alleged  that  class 
teaching  does  not  teach  the  individual  child,  that  no  school  work  is  given  them  to  take  home,  and  that 
too  much  of  the  school  time  is  expended  in  singing  and  relaxation.  Whether  there  is  any  foundation 
for  these  opinions  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  of  the  existence  of  the  feeling  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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116.  I  could  not  ascertain  that  the  school  attendance  was  materially  affected  by  considerations  of  B. 
expense.   The  answers  to  the  circulars  show  that  the  parents,  feeling  it  a  sacred  duty  to  let  their  children  School  atten- 
receive  all  the  instruction  they  can,  seldom  fail  to  pay  for  their  "  schooling."     In  the  case  of  paupers   ^"""^  "°^ 
the  guaijfiians  not  only  pay  fees  at  any  school  selected  by  the  parents,  but  take  care  through  their    moiiey.    ^ 
officers  to  enforce  attendance. 

117.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Wightman  shows  that — 

"  In  this  union  the  guardians  pay  about  201.  to  251.  a  year  in  fees.     The  school  fees  vary  in  the  district  from   Glendale, 
\d.  to  5d.  per  week."  EMence,  44. 

118.  The  probable  average  would  be  as  per  Chatton  school  list,  which  I  beg  to  append : —  Appendix  A. 

1st  Class,  5d. 
2nd  do.   4«?, 
Srd    do.   M. 
an  allowance  being  usually  made  in  the  case  of  a  third  child.     These  fees  the  people  willingly  pay. 

119.  The   Hexham  Board  of  Guardians  stiate  that  school  attendance  is  notj  at  all  affected  by  the  Appendix  E., 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents.  question  28. 

"  The  school  fees  of  the  pauper  children  are  all  paid  by  the  union,  and  the  wages  earned  in  the  district,  from 
17s.  to  20s.  in  the  week,  are  quite  sufficient  to  enable  any  working  man  to  pay  for  the  education  of  his 
children." 

120.  In  Durham  I  always  found  that  the  children  of  the  lowest  paid  labourers,  the  agricultural,  were 
stated  by  the  schoolmasters  to  be  more  constant  in  their  attendance  and  more  exact  in  their  payment  of 
fees  than  those  of  the  mining  or  manufacturing  labourers,  with  the  bright  exception  of  the  lead  miners. 
The  London  Lead  Company's  school  is  a  model  one.  It  has  been  ably  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Foster 
{Education  Commission,  Report,  1861)  but  I  am  happy  to  add  my  testimony  to  its  merits,  and  to  express 
my  obligations  to  Mr.  Bainbridge,  the  manager  of  the  works. 

121.  Some  of  the  schools  are  self-supporting.  In  the  village  school  of  Milfield  the  children  pay  for 
the  master,  fire,  and  books,  the  building  and  repairs  being  kept  up  for  them. 

122.  In  the  way  of  industrial  training  Glendale  union  possesses  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  sewing  Industrial 
classes ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  a  noble  lady  has  in  contemplation  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  Training. 
training  young  women  for  domestic  service. 

123.  Although  not  in  this  district,  I  may  mention  the  Bamburgh  Castle  school  supported  by  the  Bamburgh 
trustees  of  that  charity.     A  limited  number  of  girls  are  here  received  at  nine  years  of  age  and  upwards,  Castle  school. 
clothed  and  fed  by  the  trustees  till  they  are  15,  and  trained  for  household  work.     It  is  not  essentially 

an  industrial  training  school,  but  is  practically  so  used. 

124.  Evening  schools  are  not  much  in  favour.  Most  of  the  masters,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  made  Evening 
efforts  to  establish  them,  but  unsuccessfully,  principally  owing  to  distance  and  the  occupation  of  the  schools. 
hinds  at  evening  stables.     Mr.  Gr.  Hughes,  of  Middleton  Hall,  Wooler,  remarks  in  his  able  return  that 

the  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining  evening  schools  arise  from  their — 

"  Coming  in  contact  with  the  evening  employments  of  the  people,  and  the  unfitness  of  their  mental  faculties 
for  exertion  and  retention  after  a  day's  bodily  labour.  I  find,  however,  that  my  people  consider  that  they 
have  derived  benefit  from  the  night  school,  and  I  hope  to  get  numbers  sufficient  to  form  a  classs  for  next 
winter.  Of  my  night  school  of  last  winter,  one  young  man  was  a  member  who  has  since  then  considerably 
improved  his  social  position  by  gaining  a  situation  of  trust  in  Newcastle.  I  gave  two  or  three  prizes,  the 
competitions  for  which  were  very  creditable.  One  of  them,  for  an  Essay  on  Cottage  Gardens,  was  taken  by 
the  father  of  a  family,  who  with  a  few  other  fathers  took  an  interest  in  the  movement  of  night  school  tuition. 
These  night  schools  would  affiard  an  excellent  field  for  assistant  school  teachers." 

125.  In  Mr.  Langlands'  return  I  observe, — 

"  The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  sufficient  numbers  attending,  which  is  often  caused  by  the  regulations  for 
fai*m  houses,  especially  as  regards  stables  at  night." 

126.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Knight.  —  "  Young  people  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  have  generally 
"  speaking  attended  the  day  school  well.  Those  from  the  farm  homesteads  farther  away  seem 
"  disinclined  for  the  long  walk  after  working  all  day  in  the  fields.  The  horses  also  require  looking 
"  after  in  the  evening." 

127.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  King,  Carham  says,  in  answer  to  Question  53, — 

"  The  first  great  difficulty  is  that  which  most  impedes  a  clergyman's  influence  in  the  district  altogether, 
both  in  respect  of  religious  and  moral  teaching  and  schooling  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  viz.,  the 
migratory  character  of  the  population.  It  is  so  common  a  practice  with  the  hinds  to  shift  their  quarters  every 
May  day,  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  one  hardly  gets  the  influence  over  young  persons  which  would 
induce  them  to  go  to  a  night  school,  before  they  are  gone  altogether. 

"  A  second  serious  difficulty  is  the  arrangement  by  which  each  lad  in  charge  of  a  pair  of  horses  has  to 
look  after  them  in  person  at  8  p.m.,  thereby  cutting  into  the  only  time  during  which  an  evening  school  could 
very  well  be  held. 

"  A  third  difficulty  is  the  distance,  which  of  course  tells  more  heavily  after  a  day's  work  than  in  the  case 
of  the  younger  children. 

"  In  the  only  place,  Wark,  in  this  parish,  where  an  evening  school  could  probably  gather  large  numbers, 
the  school  is  carefully  kept  out  of  the  clergyman's  control,  and  there  is  no  evening  school." 

128.  John  Hall,  steward  to  Mr.  Langlands,  Old  Bewick,  with  whom  he  has  lived  44  years,  mentions  Glendale, 
that  his  "  regular  school  instruction  ended  at  13^  years  of  age.     He  attended  the  night  school  for  Evidence,  23. 
"  six  or  seven  years  afterwards." 

129.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  evening  schools  in  Grlendale  Union,  with  the  number  of  scholars 
on  the  register  of  each : — 
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On  the  llegister. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Under  12.        Ahove  12. 

Under  12. 

Above  12. 

Carham     -...--. 
Old  Bewick            ..---- 
Middleton  Hall,  parish  of  Ilderton               ... 
North  Hazelridge,  parish  of  Chatton          ... 
Crookham,  parish  of  Ford  -            -            -            -             - 
Ford          -            -            -                         ... 
Chillinghani            -             -                           -             - 
Mindrim    ..----- 

— 

— 

3 
1 

14 

15 

9 

12 

5 

8 

17 
10 

Total      ----- 

— 

— 

4 

90 
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130.  From  North  Northumberland  there  are  returns  as  to  evening  schools  at  Woodhorn,  Bothal,  and 
Cornhill,  and  in  South  Northumberland  at  Corbridge  and  St.  John's  Lee. 

131.  Mr.  Oliver,  florist  and  gardener  at  Eslington  Park,  mentions  that  he  "  went  to  work  54  years  ago, 
"  at  10  years  old,  and  never  went  again  to  a  day  school,  but  attended  the  night  school  till  he  was  22. 
"  He  kept  bees  as  a  boy,  and  saved  all  his  money  to  buy  books." 

132.  Some  aim  at  higher  pursuits  and  a  better  scale  of  education,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Duncan,  English  Presbyterian  schoolmaster  at  Wooler,  who  says  that — 

"  At  this  time  there  are  four  boys  in  his  school  learning  Latin  ;  one  the  son  of  a  gamekeeper,  another  the 
son  of  a  shepherd,  the  third  the  sod  of  a  skinner  of  sheep,  and  the  fourth  the  son  of  the  widow  of  a  railway 
porter.  Two  others  learn  French  and  Euclid  ;  one  of  these  is  a  shepherd's  son,  the  other  a  hind's.  This 
shows  the  anxiety  of  the  parents  for  education." 

133.  George  Bowmaker,  clerk  to  Mr.  Grey,  of  Milfield  Hill,— 

"Was  educated  at  the  Mijfiield  school  from  5  to  13  years  of  age,  and  then  went  to  farm  work,  attending 
winter  school  to  16,  and  evening  classes  till  19 ;  all  the  school  instruction  he  ever  got  was  at  the  village 
school.   All  the  people  at  Milfield  could  read  and  write.   It  must  be  a  man's  own  fault  if  he  has  not  education." 

134.  1  gladly  mention  the  great  assistance  I  received  on  all  these  subjects  from  the  schoolmasters  of 
the  district,  and  without  any  disparagement  to  others,  I  must  in  justice  say,  that  I  could  not  fail  to 
observe  the  great  order  and  discipline  maintained  in  the  schools  of  the  certificated  masters. 

135.  Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  parishes,  and  the  intermingling  of  the  townships,  and  also  to 
the  habit  which  prevails  of  sending  children  out  of  the  parish  to  some  favourite  school,  it  is  difficult 
to  form  an  accurate  correct  estimate  of  the  average  proportion  of  the  children  under  instruction  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  Glendale  district.  I  append  a  table,  however  (Appendix  E.,  Ques- 
tions 42-44),  which  embodies  all  the  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect.  The  Returns 
from  which  it  is  made  up  are  from  the  schools  specified,  and  m'ay,  no  doubt,  in  some  cases  have 
included  children  whose  homes  are  outside  Glendale  Union.  But,  with  a  district  so  large,  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  considerable  error  has  been  thus  introduced ;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  number  of  children  who  come  to  Grlendale  schools  from  without  is  not  balanced  by  the  number 
who  go  out  of  Glendale  to  school.  The  numbers  stated  are  perhaps  in  some  cases  too  low,  on  account 
of  the  exclusion  of  all  children  but  those  of  agricultural  labourers,  as  was  indeed  required  by  the 
directions  in  the  Form  of  Inquiry.  One  school  too  is  omitted,  no  return  having  been  received  from 
it.  But  despite  these  circumstances,  the  table  shows  that  in  the  summer,  1  in  7*8  of  the  whole 
population  of  Glendale  is  at  school,  and  in  winter  as  many  as  1  in  5*9.  The  average  attendance  too 
is  high,  being  81*5  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  school  books  in  summer,  and  82  per  cent,  of  the  corre- 
sponding number  in  winter.  An  examination  of  the  table  will  show  further  that  the  attendance  of  the 
younger  children  is  best  in  summer,  and  of  the  older  children  in  winter.  The  whole  number  brought 
under  instruction  is  therefore  greater  than  would  be  implied  by  the  above  figures. 

136.  The  fluctuating  nature  of  the  population  renders  any  return,  based  on  the  yearly  attendance  of 
certain  children  at  particular  schools,  most  fallacious  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  number  of  years 
usually  given  to  school  instruction. 

137.  Before  quitting  this  subject  I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  that  the  farmers  of  this  district 
so  far  from  being  lukewarm  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  children  of  their  labourers,  or 
hostile  to  it  (as  they  are  said  to  be  in  other  parts  of  the  country),  give  every  possible  encouragement 
to  the  schools ;  in  some  cases  supporting  them  altogether,  and  in  others  paying  the  school  fees  of  the 
children  entirely  or  in  part. 

138.  What  is  the  effect  of  teaching  on  the  future  lives  and  character  of  the  people? 
Sir  Francis  Doyle  says,  in  his  report  on  Northumberland,  1842 : — 

"  What  I  saw  of  the  Northern  peasantry  impressed  me  very  strongly  in  their  favour.  They  are  very 
intelligent,  sober,  and  courteous  in  their  manner.  Their  courtesy,  moreover,  is  not  cringing,  but  coupled  with 
a  manly  independence  of  demeanour  :  added  to  tliis,  crime  as  I  was  told,  and,  as  indeed  from  the  annals  of 
the  Northern  Circuit  I  was  previously  aware,  is  ail  but  unknown  in  agricultural  Northumberland." 

This  I  can  fully  endorse;  and  I  desire  to   express  in  the  strongest  terms,  my  sense,  not  only  of 
the  courtesy  of  the  working  people,  but  of  the  interest  taken  by  them  in  this  inquiry.     They  are  a 
remarkably  sober  race,  rarely  touching  beer  at  their  work,  and  they  bear  a  high  character  for  honesty 
Crime  of  a  serious  character  may  be  said  hardly  to  exist  among  them,  as  is  shown  by  the  statistics 
of  the  Wooler  Petty  Sessional  Division. 
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139.  I  was  directed  to  discover  by  personal  inquiry  and  examination  the  actual  state  of  education  B. 
among  the  young  found  at  work,  and  I  was  to  "regard  the  question  of  education,  not  in  the  restricted  State  of 
"  sense  of  the  mere  ordinary  elements  of  instruction,  but  in  the  wider  and  more  important  one  of  the  education. 
"  trainijig  of  the  future  agricultural  labourer  in  habits  of  industry,  honesty,  and  fidelity  to  the  trust 

"  reposed  in  him,  and  of  so  opening  and  informing  his  mind,  as  to  make  him  a  more  skiltul  and 
"  efficient  farm  servant," 

140.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land,  and  the  readiness  of  the  people  themselves 
to  afford  information,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  pursuing  this  most  important  part  of  the  inquiry. 

141.  To  begin  with  what  are  spoken  of  above  as  the  "  elements  of  instruction." 

In  Grlendale,  I  found  almost  without  exception,  that  tfie  children  and  young  persons  could  read 
and  write,  and  do  plain  figures  more  or  less  well,  but  sufficiently  for  their  position ;  and  though  many 
were  unable  to  answer  simple  questions  in  history  and  geography,  still  they  had  the  elementary 
groundwork  to  build  upon  for  the  future. 

142.  I  am  confirmed  in  tliis  opinion  by  the  letter  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Hamilton  already 
quoted.  Indeed  the  want  of  education  here  is  looked  upon  as  such  a  disgrace,  that  there  is  little  fear 
of  parents'  negligence  in  this  respect. 

143.  Mr.  King,  of  Wooperton,  remarks  that — 

"  The  majority  do  attend  school  for  about  half  the  year,  and  by  working  the  remaining  half  year  are  enabled   Appendix  E. 
to  pay  for  their  own  education  and  assist  in  their  maintenance.     I  consider,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  majority  of  question  26. 
the  children  of  agricultural  labourers  are  sufficiently  educated  for  their  ranli  in  life." 

144.  As  regards  the  wider  and  more  important  question,  viz.,  the  training  of  the  future  agricultural 
labourer  in  such  habits  as  may  make  him  an  efficient  farm  servant,  I  have  ah-eady  endeavoured  to  show 
that  this,  the  main  object  of  a  child's  education,  is  attained  ;  and  that  apart  from  the  mere  instruction 
of  the  mind,  the  working  people  are  so  brought  up  as  to  be  useful  to  themselves  and  others,  free  from 
crime,  and  able  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opening  which  may  offer  to  benefit  their  condition.  In  fact, 
the  stewards  on  the  large  farms  are  almost  to  a  man  Northumbrians  who  have  commenced  life  as  hinds. 


'S^ 


145.  In  Glendale,  cottages  are  built  upon  the  farms  and  held  by  the  tenants  with  the  other  buildings  Cottages. 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.     The  returns  show  that  about  two  cottages  are  required  for 

every  100  acres  of  tillage. 

146.  The  hinds  and  other  labourers,  who  are  hired  by  the  year,  receive  cottages  in  part  payment  of 
their  wages,  and  must  occupy  them  for  the  year  with  their  families,  in  whatsoever  condition  they  find 
them. 

147.  The  cottages  are  generally  returned  as  sufficient  in  number.     In  some  few  instances,  when  the  Sufficient  in 
land  is  laid  down  in  grass,  they  may  be  in  excess.     Their  condition  varies  very  much.     There  are  pro-  number. 
bably  some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  in  England  in  this  district.     A  rapid  change  is  however 

taking  place,  and  ere  long  those  that  are  so  miserably  defective  will  have  disppeared. 

148.  Public  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject  in  the  year  1841  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Gilly,  of  Pamphlet  of 
Norham,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Peasantry  of  the  Border,"  with  a  motto,   "  Give  them  good  ^''-  •'■''?• 

"  cottages  and  help  them  to  educate  their  children."  Following  this  came  the  Northumberland  Cottage 
Improvement  Society,  formed  at  a  public  meeting  at  Alnwick,  Mr.  Charles  Bosanquet  in  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  Ralph  Carr,  Provisional  Secretary  ;  the  first  rule  of  which  was — 

149.  "  That  a  society  be  formed  for  encouraging  and  recording  the  improvement  of  cottages  in  the  Cottage 

"  northern  division  of  Northumberland."*  Improvement 

150.  The  old  cottages  were  built  of  rough  stone,  having  thatched  or  pantiled  roofs,  no  ceilings,   ^o<=i^'y- 
but  bare  rafters  and  earthen  floors,  one  room  about  18  feet  square,  with  a  space  opposite  the  door  for 

a  cow.  This  last  arrangement  is  entirely  exploded  in  Glendale,  and  the  cow  is  banished  from  the 
dwelling  place  to  more  convenient  and  suitable  quarters.  I  found,  however,  one  case  of  this  kind 
in  another  union  in  the  county. 

151.  In  these  miserable  tenements  all  the  light  comes  from  one  very  small  window  not  intended  to 
open.     This,  with  the  grate,  used  to  be  carried  away  at  a  change  of  tenancy. 

152.  According  to  Dr.  Gilly  "When  the  hind  comes  to  take  possession  he  finds  it  not  better  than  a 
"  shed.  The  wet,  if  it  happens  to  rain,  is  making  a  puddle  on  the  earth  floor.  (This  earth  floor, 
"  by  the  bye,  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  Erasmus  ascribed  the  frequent  recurrence  of  epidemic 
"  sickness  among  the  cotters  of  England  more  than  300  years  ago.)  It  is  not  only  cold  and  wet, 
"  but  contains  the  aggregate  filth  of  years  from  the  time  of  it^  first  being  used.  Imagine  the  trouble, 
"  the  inconvenience,  and  the  expense  which  the  poor  fellow  and  his  wife  have  to  encounter  before  they 
"  can  put  this  shell  of  a  hut  in  anything  like  a  habitable  form.  They  have  to  bring  everything  with 
"  them ;  partitions,  window  frames,  fixtures  of  all  kinds,  grates,  and  a  substitute  for  ceilings,  for  they 
"  are  as  I  have  already  called  them,  mere  sheds.  *  *  *  The  average  size  of  these  sheds  is  about 
"  24  ft.  by  16  ft.  They  are  dark  and  unwholesome.  The  windows  do  not  open,  and  many  of  them  are 
"  not  larger  than  20  inches  by  16  ;  and  into  this  space  are  crowded  eight,  ten,  and  even  twelve  persons." 

153.  To  this  day  there  are  hinds'  cottages,  to  which  this  description  exactly  applies.  In  cases  of 
illness  and  death  the  evil  becomes  terrible,  when  there  is  but  one  room  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 

154.  Dr.  Walker  gives  an  account  of  entering  one  of  them  during  a  visitation  from  typhoid  fever. 
After  stating  that— 

"  He  had  attended  many  cases  of  typhus  fever,  which  he  attributed  to  the  situation  of  the  cottages,  the   Glendale, 
deficient  drainage,  the  over -crowding  of  the  building,  the  bad  ventilation  and  want  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  Evidence,  1. 
of  the  inmates,"  he  proceeds  to  describe  how  "  in  one  cottage  at  his  first  visit  tliere  were  dead  bodies  in  the 
two  box  beds.     The  other  bed  contained  two  children  ill  with  fever.     Five  other  children  were  also  suffering 
from  it  and  lying  on  a  shake-down  on  the  floor.     The  father,  mother,  and  the  father's  mother  were  in  the 
same  room,  divided  only  by  the  box  beds." 


*  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Carr,  who  kindly  gave  me  a  copy  of  their  report. 
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155.  I  can  testify  to  the  crowding  of  these  cottages,  as  well  as  the  wretchedness  of  their  state 
internally  and  externally;  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  new  ones  in  the  course  of  erection. 

156.  Looking  at  the  question  simply  as  a  matter  of  business  it  will  be  found  that  farms,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  present  leases,  will  not  let  without  suitable  cottage  accommodation,  which  is  as 
essential  as  suitable  stabling  for  the  horses.  A  good  hind  in  the  present  day  requires  extra  wages  in 
money  or  kind  to  bribe  him  to  occupy  what  is  so  miserable  for  himself  and  his  family ;  and  the  farmer 
must  either  pay  the  extra  wages  or  remain  content  with  second  class  labour.  And  as  these  poor 
homes  become  more  scarce,  so  will  the  pressure  for  good  ones  become  greater. 

157.  Mr.  Charles  Rea  remarks — 

"  That  the  cottage  accommodation  is  very  defective  in  this  district,  and  prolific  of  evils  to  the  morals, 
health,  and  comforts  of  the  labourers,  one  apartment  being  in  many  cases  the  sole  accommodation  for  a  large 
family.  With  the  exception  of  six  cottages  on  my  farm  the  remaining  10  are  old  thatched  erections,  with 
mud  floors,  and  no  ventilation  beyond  the  door  and  chimney,  few  having  any  internal  partitions. 

158.  Since  I  received  Mr.  Rea's  return  I  have  seen  some  excellent  plans  of  cottages  proposed  to 
be  erected  on  the  farm  he  mentions.  Too  many  of  the  old  cottages  still  exist,  but  the  landlords  are 
quite  alive  to  their  defects  and  to  the  duties  they  owe  to  the  labouring  classes  who  live  on  their 
estates. 

159.  Through  all  these  difficulties  the  labourers  of  the  North  exhibit  the  greatest  pride  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  homes,  and  the  interior  affords  a  great  contrast  to  the  exterior.  They  spare  no  pains  to 
keep  it  clean ;  the  furniture  is  good  and  bright ;  there  are  false  ceilings  of  cahco  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  the  rafters ;  the  partitions  are  cunning  and  curious,  and  the  disposition  of  ornaments, 
crockery,  &c.,  &c.,  shows  great  taste  and  care. 

160.  It  must  be  said  in  justification  of  landlords  that  on  this  subject  public  opinion  has  made  a 
rapid  change.  Some  new  cottages,  mentioned  as  models  by  Mr.  Lowry  in  the  report  of  the  Cottage 
Building  Society,  1847,  would  now  be  considered  totally  insufficient;  none  of  them  have  more  than  one 
room  and  a  loft  for  a  bed,  and  many  are  not  provided  with  any  sanitary  arrangements.  These  one- 
roomed  cottages,  which  20  years  ago  were  considered  perfect,  will  become  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  improvement.  As  they  have  good  walls,  roofs,  ceilings,  and  floors,  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  landlords  will  deliberately  pull  them  down  and  lay  out  money  in  building  others  on 
an  improved  model ;  a  kind  of  outlay,  it  must  be  remembered,  which  at  best  is  rarely  remunerative. 
The  cottages  lately  erected  are  of  a  superior  description,  being  built  of  stone  with  slated  roofs  and 
floors  of  Caithness  flags,  cement,  or  tiles ;  sufficient  bedrooms,  with  milk  house,  pantry,  and  suitable 
convenience  of  piggeries,  &c.,  &c.,  outside. 

161.  On  the  large  estates  of  Earl  Grey  and  Mr.  Cresswell  Cresswell  attention  is  particularly 
attracted  by  the  excellence  of  the  cottages.  The  Dukes  of  Northumberland  have  in  this  county  built 
and  improved  931  dwellings  for  farm  and  other  labourers  on  their  estates  during  the  last  20  years. 
The  work  of  improvement  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  I  could  mention  many  other  estates  on  which  they 
are  all  that  could  be  wished,  but  the  list  would  be  too  long. 

162.  The  ground  floor  cottages,  commonly  called  "  two  ends,"  are  the  most  popular.  The  occupier 
gives  good  reasons  for  this.     Mr.  Tait,  shepherd,  of  Paston,  says : — 

"  How  is  the  mother  to  cook  the  dinner  and  look  after  a  sick  bairn  when  it  is  upstairs  ?  She  is  always  on 
the  stairs.  Some  people  would  say  that  the  upstairs  rooms  are  more  healthy.  They  would  nae  say  so  if  they 
would  try  them  in  the  cold  of  the  winter." 

163.  There  is  reason  in  this,  because  many  of  the  upstairs  rooms,  even  in  the  new  cottages,  are  in  the 
roof  and  not  ceiled ;  consequently  they  are  cold  in  wmter  and  hot  in  summer.  The  people  prefer  very 
large  living  rooms,  18  or  20  feet  square,  as  fuel  is  plentiful  and  the  warmth  can  be  kept  up.  As  the 
daughters  of  the  family  remain  at  home  for  field  work  more  space  is  required  for  house  room  than  in 
the  south,  where  they  usually  go  out  to  service. 

1 64.  In  this  large  downstairs  room  the  parents  and  young  children  sleep,  and  one  or  two  additional 
bedrooms  are  as  much  as  they  can  furnish  and  occupy. 

165.  Some  cottages  constructed  by  Mr.  Snowball  on  Mr.  Fawcett's  property,  at  Branton,  with  two 
upstairs  rooms  over  a  large  sitting  room,  a  back  kitchen,  and  dairy  are  much  approved  by  the  occupier, 
Mrs.  Henderson,  who  says,  "  There  are  not  better  cottages  than  these  in  the  county  ;"  and  also  by 
Mr.  TurnbuU,  the  tenant.     He  remarks  in  his  return — 

"  That  good  cottages  are  essential  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  families,  and  generally  prized  by  the 
labouring  class.  Here  they  are  all  that  can  be  wished,  having  one  large  kitchen,  dairy,  and  wash-up  place  on 
the  gi-ound  floor,  and  two  bedrooms  upstairs." 

166.  Mr.  Davidson,  the  relieving  officer  at  Alnwick,  while  speaking  of  these  cottages,  remarks  "they 
"  are  as  convenient  as  can  be."  ^ 

]  67.  A  proprietor  may,  perhaps,  feel  some  mortification  when  he  finds  upper  rooms  of  cottages  on 
which  he  has  expended  so  much  capital  without  any  proportionate  interest,  made  into  store  rooms  for 
corn  and  lumber,  as  I  have  observed  in  some  cases ;  but  every  day  it  will  become  more  apparent  to 
him  how  truly  the  people  appreciate  their  improved  condition,  and  he  will  find  that  it  tends  to  cure 
what  is  considered  by  many  a  great  evil,  viz.,  the  yearly  change  of  service. 

168.  Dr.  Cahill  draws  attention  in  his  evidence  to  some  common  oversights  in  cottage  building. 

"  The  new  bedrooms  are  too  small,  the  front  doors  are  in  many  instances  built  to  the  north  instead  of  the 
south.  Sanitary  regulations,  as  to  privies,  ashpits,  pigsties,  and  cowsheds,  are  much  neglected.  In  some 
instances  the  position  of  the  house  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  on  a  lower  level  and  on  the  same  line  as  the  out- 
buildings for  cattle  where  the  straw  is  allowed  to  rot  for  many  months,  and  the  drainage  from  thence  in  some 
cases  causes  fever  and  other  diseases.  Box  beds  are  very  objectionable,  and  propagate  fever  after  it  has  been 
originated  by  other  causes." 

169.  In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hunt,  surgeon,  at  Belford,  we  find — 

"  Most  of  the  new  cottages  are  inconveniently  constructed  ;  they  are  neither  suited  for  health  nor  sickness 
"  The  smaU  upstairs  rooms  are  hot  in  summer,  cold  in  winter.     The  most  suitable  construction  is  a  eround 
floor  ;  the  mother  then  being  able  to  look  after  her  children  in  time  of  sickness." 
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170.  Mr.  Brown,  surgeon,  Berwick  : —  B. 

"  The  use  of  box  beds  is  very  injurious.     They  are  sort  of  cofSns  for  the  living,  and  they  are  especially  N'.  North- 
bad  in  disease."  umberkmd, 

171.  These  box  beds  are  constructed  like  berths  in  a  ship.  They  can  be  closed  in  the  daytime  with 
a  sliding  panel  or  curtain,  and  thus  serve  as  dressing  rooms.  In  the  old  cottages  they  were  a 
necessary  protection  against  wet  and  cold ;  and  as  long  as  unceiled  roofs  remain  box  beds  are  likely  to 
hold  their  own. 

172.  Mr.  Brown,  surgeon,  36  years  practising  at  Wooler: —  Gkndale, 
"Cottages  built  in  this  district  are  for  the  most  part  too  small.     The  chief  room  has  not  sufficient  space,  ■E"'*"'^«>  '^ 

and  in  cases  of  fever  the  people  were  better  off  in  the  old  cottages  than  in  the  new.  The  ventilation  was 
better,  and  consequently  recovery  was  more  frequent." 

173.  Mr.  Watson,  relieving  officer,  Morpeth,  says : —  N.North- 
"  It  is  very  important  to  look  to  the  staircase   (in  cottages),  as  if  this  goes  up  from  the  sitting  room  it  ■umberland, 

acts  as  a  shaft  to  send  vitiated  air  up,   and  in  one  very  bad  case  at  Widdrington,  two  boys,  two  girls,  a  Evidence,  9. 
servant  girl  and  a  man,  all  died  of  diphtheria.     It  was  attributable  to  this  cause." 

174.  The  pressure  for  cottage  accommodation  is  not  so  great  in  the  south  as  in  the  north,  owing  to  Cottages. 
the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  tillage  land,  and  in  some  districts  to  the  greater  number  of  towns  ^^g°/i^"^ 
and  villages  in  which  labourers  can  live ;  but  many  of  the  returns  point  out  that  the  cottages  are  not 

yet  considered  sufficient. 

175.  The  Rev.  John  Bigge,  vicar  of  Stamfordham,  informs  me  that  — 

"  There  are  30  farms  without  any  hinds,  the  farms  being  worked  by  the  farmer  and  his  own  family." 
And  again,  speaking  of  his  own  parish  with  a  popidation  of  1,049,  he  says  : — 
"  There  are  130  houses  with  more  than  one  room,  and  64  with  only  one  room." 

176.  It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  this  deficiency  will  soon  be  supplied,  as  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  large  county  the  earnest  attention  of  the  landowners  and  agents  is  directed  to  the 
subject ;  and  handsome  and  substantial  cottages,  built  of  the  excellent  stone  which  abounds  in  the  country, 
are  now  being  erected  on  all  sides. 

177.  Mrs.  Colbeck,  Walwick  Grange,  says: — 

"  My  idea  is,  that  the  cottage  accommodation  in  this  parish  is  very  bad,  and  the  effect  must  be  injurious  as  Appendix  E., 
regards  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation.  The  average  cottage  in  this  parish  consists  of  one  room  of  perhaps  Vl_«^''>ns  30, 
12  feet  by  15  built  of  free  stone  ;  a  few  roofs  are  thatched,  the  rest  are  slated.      I  do  not  think  the  majority  of 
windows  in  the  cottages  open,  but  the  door  generally  stands  open  the  greater  part  of  the  day.     Little  or  no 
drainage," 

178.  The  Hexham  Board  of  Guardians  say : — 

"  During  the  last  20  years  a  very  great  deal  has  been  done  towards  increasing  the  cottage  accommodation,     ppendix  E., 
both  in  numbers  and  in  convenience,  and  if  the  same  goes  on,  as  it  is  likely  to  do  for  some  years  longer,  all  will 
be  attained  that  is  needed." 

179.  Mr.  Charlton,  of  Hesleyside,  chairman  of  the  Bellingham  Board  of  Guardians,  remarks: — 

"  Many  of  the  old   cottages  in  this  union  were  greatly  deficient  in  accommodation,  often  consisting  of  Appendix  E., 
only  one  room  ;  but  within  the  last  15  years  many  new  cottages  on  improved  plans,  and  containing  two  or  three  question  30. 
large  rooms,  have  been  built." 

180.  Mr.  Thomas  Lawson,  of  Longhirst,  says : — 

"  Cottages  do  not  all  possess  enough  of  distinctive  accommodation  for  morality  and  comfort ;  all  new  ei'ections  Appendix  E., 
are  an  improvement  on  what  prevailed  before.      *     *     «     Cottages  are  indispensable  to  the  proper  occupation  questions  30, 
of  a  farm,  and  up  to  this  point  will  pay  for  erection  fully  up  to  the  wants  of  an  agricultural  labourer  ;  but 
beyond  this  they  will  rarely  yield  more  than  three  per  cent.,  and  if  much  increase.d  they  become  a  nuisance  by 
their  lowness  of  rent  tempting  an  indolent  occupant  or  one  whose  labour  is  not  suited  to  local  wants  or  pro- 
fitable local  increase  of  labour." 

181.  Mr.  King,  of  Carham,  says: — 

"  Of  150  cottages  in  this  parish  belonging  to  18  farms,  100  in  aU  are  modern  and  afford  tolerable  and  generally  Appendix  E., 
good  accommodation.    Ten  farms  containing  81  cottages  are  thus  satisfactory  throughout.  One  with  six  cottages  9"^**"*"  ^'^• 
has  not  a  decent  habitation  on  it.   Four  others  have  only  good  cottages  for  the  superior  servants,  and  39  bad  ones 
out  of  47.  The  cottages  form  part  of  the  farm  buildings,  and  are,  therefore,  the  property  of  the  landowner  included 
in  the  lease  of  the  farm  to  the  tenant.     Rent  is  rarely  paid,  the  cottage  being  included  in  the  bargain  made  with 
the  hinds  at  the  annual  hirings  ;  when  rent  is  paid  it  varies  from  \l.  10s.  to  51.,  the  maximum  being  rare." 

182.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  small  detail  in  cottage  building,  which  adds  materially  to  the 
comfort  of  the  inmates.  In  all  Mr.  Cresswell's  cottages  a  course  of  common  slate  is  laid  in  cement 
the  width  of  the  wall,  about  three  inches  above  the  ground,  which  effectually  prevents  the  damp  from 
rising.     Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  M.P.,  uses  Caithness  flagstones  for  the  same  purpose. 

183.  As  my  instructions  are  "  To  notice  and  describe  any  instances  you  meet  with,  in  which  the  dis-  Instructions  to 
"  tribution  of  agricultural  labour  exists  in  the  manner  ^^ost  favourable,  both  to  the  adult  males  and  to  Assistant  Com- 
"  the  young,  and  to  the  females  of  the  family,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  few  of  the  ™ssioners. 
beautiful  villages  in  this  district.    Etal,  with  its  pretty  gairden  fronts  and  picturesque  thatched  cottages ; 

Ford,  unsurpassed  in  situation  and  the  dressed  appearance  of  its  buildings  and  walks^  testifying  to  the 
care  and  taste  of  the  noble  owners ;  Chatton,  with  its  church,  schools,  and  improved  cottages,  which 
tell  at  once  of  active  pastoral  care.  These  villages  in  comfort  and  wellbeing  may  bear  comparison  with 
any  part  of  England ;  and  even  some  of  the  large  farms  are  villages  in  themselves. 

184.  At  Mr.  Langland's,  Old  Bewick,  the  cottages  are  all  that  can  be  desired  ;  the  school,  and  a  smaU 
Norman  chapel  recently  restored  by  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  occupier,  make  a  perfect  picture  of 
country  life.  '■ '    '  ..•.■-  .j 
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Appendix  A. 


Appendix  E., 
question  40. 


185.  "Is  the  Union  Chargeability  Act,  28  &  29  Victc.  79.,  March  1866,  having  any  effect  in  causing 
an  increase  of  cottage  accommodation  ? ' 

The  majority  of  answers  to  this  question  are  in  the  negative. 
Mr.  George  CuUey,  of  Fowberry  Tower,  says : — 

"  No  ;  as  there  was  no  inducement  in  this  neighbourhood  to  limit  accommodation  under  the  old  parish 
chargeability." 

The  Hexham  Board  of  Guardians  reply: — 

"  It  has  had  no  effect  whatever.  There  were  no  close  parishes  in  the  Union.  Did  not  hinder  cottage 
building." 

Mr.  J.  Angus,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Morpeth  Board  of  Guardians,  writes : — 
"  None  ;  it  is  a  complete  robbery  on  the  agricultural  parishes." 

Mr.  T.  Lawson,  of  Long  Hirst  Grange,  says : — : 

"  No.  It  might  decrease  its  progress,  as  lOOZ.  on  cottages  in  a  town  will  produce  double  rents  of  the  same 
sum  on  a  farm." 

186.  Money  borrowed  uiider  powers  of  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  through  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners has  been  considerably  used  for  drainage  and  farm  buildings,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  for 
cottages. 

187.  The  reasons  alleged  for  this  have  been: — 

1st.  The  rule  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  insisting  upon  three  bed  rooms  and  a  sitting 
room.* 

2nd.  The  refusal  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  to  allow  any  walls  at  present  standing  to  be 
used  for  the  new  building. 

3rd.  That  the  borrowed  money  cannot  be  used  for  conversion  and  improvements,  such  as  turn- 
ing three  cottages  into  two,  &c.  &c.,  adding  the  necessary  outbuildings. 

4th.  That  the  bearing  power  of  the  timber  as  required  by  the  Commissioners  is  excessive. 

188.  Mr.  Cresswell,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  consideration  from  his  experience  on  this 
subject  in  speaking  of  10  cottages  that  he  proposed  building  on  one  of  his  large  farms,  remarks 
that  he  had  been — 

"  Deterred  from  borrowing  money  by  the  very  stringent  regulations  laid  down  by  the  loan  societies  as  to 
the  number  of  sleeping  apartments  to  be  provided.  Many  other  gentlemen,  I  believe,  have  been  prevented  in 
the  same  way  from  borrowing  money.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  building  cottages  of  various 
sizes,  and  find  that  the  one  most  suitable  for  the  agricultural  labourers  in  this  county  must  contain  a  living 
room,  20  feet  by  16,  where  two  beds  can  be  placed  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  fire,  for  the  father  and  mother 
and  very  young  children  ;  two  bedrooms  over  the  larger  one  with  a  fire-place  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
family  ;  a  back  entrance,  with  lobby  to  wash  up,  and  a  good  sized  pantry,  coal-hole,  privy,  ash-pit,  at  the 
back,  with  a  sink  and  drain  to  carry  ofi"  slops.  A  pigstie  is  considered  indispensable.  I  always  place  it  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  cottages,  with  a  good  drain  from  it." 

189.  The  whole  matter  is  treated  very  fully  by  Mr.  T.  Sample  and  Mr.  J.  Wilson  in  the  following 
joint  letter : — 

We  have  considered  "  question  40  "  in  the  Commissioners'  circular  of  inquiries,  and  from  the  experience 
we  have  had  in  the  building  of  cottages  with  money  borrowed  from  public  companies  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  we  are  of  opinion  that  very  much  more  money  would  be  used  for  this 
purpose  were  it  not  for  the  following  reasons. 

First.  That  the  Commissioners  require  three  bed-rooms  and  one  sitting-room  to  each  cottage,  except  in 
special  cases. 

The  above  condition  requires  a  greater  amount  of  accommodation  than  can  be  afforded  by  a  reasonable 
expenditure  of  money.  If  the  living  room  were  made  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  a  bed  in  the  corner, 
and  with  two  rooms  above  and  scullery  behind,  we  consider  the  accommodation  would  be  ample.  But  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  present  requirements  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  the  three  bed-rooms  are  usually 
made  so  small  as  to  be  both  unhealthy  and  inconvenient. 

Secondly.  We  have  a  great  wish  that  we  might  be  in  a  position  to  apply  money  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  to  the  raising  and  alteration  of  existing  walls,  so  as  to  make  three  cottages  into 
two  with  additional  upper  rooms.  This  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  county  of  Northumberland,  where, 
as  you  are  aware,  there  are  thousands  of  single  room  cottages  with  excellent  walls  which  could  be  easily 
altered  into  more  commodious  houses.  There  are  many  instances  also  where  a  new  roof  is  required  upon  an 
old  wall  which  is  as  sound  as  new,  and  which  is  another  case  we  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet. 

Thirdly.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  we  consider  the  bearing  parts  of  timber  in  farm  buildings  in 
many  cases  unnecessarily  heavy  and  clumsy,  whilst  the  required  dimensions  of  scantlings  not  unfrequently 
cause  timber  to.be  cut  very  much  to  waste. 

We  hope  the  Commissioners  may  feel  disposed  to  meet  our  views  in  this  matter. 

(Signed)  Thos.  Sample  1  t      i 

Jacob  Wilson /^™*l^g«°t«- 

190.  Mr.  Bolam,  land  agent ;  Mr.  Woodward,  architect,  Roby  Castle  ;  and  Mr.  Craster,  have  stated 
their  views  on  this  subject  in  letters  which  I  beg  to  append. 

191.  The  same  letters  contain  also  remarks  on  the  third  of  the  reasons  above  referred  to;  with  regard 
to  which  Mr.  George  CuUey,  the  high  sheriff,  in  his  return  says : — 

"If  loans  could  be  granted  for  improving  old  cottages  as  well  as  building  new,  a  great  impetus  would  be 
given  to  cottage  improvement." 

192.  Some  misconception  exists  upon  the  second  point,  viz.,  the  refusal  of  the  Commissioners  to  permit 
the  use  of  existing  walls,  and  possibly  upon  others. 


♦  [Except  in  some  cases  where  several  cottages  are  built,  and  then  a  proportion  are  allowed  ■without  the  three  sleeping  rooms.] 
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193.  This  misconception  may  have  arisen  from  a  mistaken  reading  of  a  rule  of  the  Inclosure  Commis-  B. 
sioners.  No.  2 : — "  The  whole  of  the  pflans  must  he  sent  in  at  the  same  time  by  the  company  to  the 

'^  Commissioners,  and  must  show  any  existing  buildings  as  well  as  those  proposed  to  be  erected ;  existing 
"  buildings  to  be  coloured  '  brown,'  new  buildings  '  red,'  and  any  repairs  or  alterations  intended  to  be 
"  executed  by  the  landowner  ' blue.'" 

194.  Or  the  mistake  niay  be  connected  with  that  part  of  the  explanation  of  the  Lands  Improvement 
Company  which  is  marked  m  red  ink,  as  follows : — "  And  that  the  mere  repairs  of  buildings  and  of  other 
improvement  works  are  not  allowed  imder  the  Acts." 

195.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  matter  is  not  clearly  understood  by  persons  wishing  to  borrow  money  for  the 
improvement  of  their  cottages. 

196.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  should  be  the  case,  as  the  intentions  of  the  Inclosiire  Commissioners, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  they  wish  to  carry  out  the  important  duties  entrusted  to  them,  are  clearly 
expressed  in  the  following  paragraph  of  a  letter  addressed  by  them  in  July  1865  to  the  Secretary  of 
State : —  - .  , 

"  As  regards  the  plans  of  cottages,  the  Commissioners  have  adopted  and  sanctioned  many  plans  of  cottages, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  proposed  by  landowners,  and  have  always  been  willing  to  adopt  any 
plan  which,  affords  a  reasonable  amount  of  accommodation,  and  provides  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes, 
and  for  health  and  comfort  as  well  as  decency ;  but  they  have  refused  to  sanction  charges  upon  estates  for 
cottages  where  they  believed  that  these,  requirements  were  not  provided  for,  and  they  have  been  gratified  to 
find  that  many  proprietors  both  in  England  and  Scotland  concur  in  their  views,  that  where  these  requirements 
are  not  complied  with,  the  cottages  should  not  be  charged  on  the  estates." 

197.  Again  they  say, — 

"  It  is  further  stated  that  in  new  cottages  box  beds  are  gradually  disappearing  ;  but  the  general  feeling 
encourages  there  being  one  bed  in  the  kitchen^  where  the  young  children  can  be  attended  to  during  the  day, 
and  in  some  cases,  where  the  kitchen  was  sufficiently  large,  the  Commissioners  have  sanctioned  such  a  plan." 

198.  There  is,  however,  another  objection  to  the  building  of  cottages  more  difficult  to  meet  than  those 
which  I  have  stated ;  it  is  the  loss  incurred  by  a  landowner  who  engages  in  cottage  building. 

199.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Treasury  money  is  not  generally  available  for  this  purpose,  so 
that  the  Company's  powers  have  to  be  sought. 

200.  The  terms  of  the  Lands  Improvement  Company  are  fair  samples  of  the  rest : —  Clrcnlar  of 
"  The  company's  commission  above  alluded  to,  where  a  landowner  executes  his  own  works  and  contracts  for  the  Lands 

a  loan  from  the  company,  is  51.  per  cent.,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  added  to  the  gross  sum  charged  upon  the  toprovement 

inheritance.     So  that  if  2,000Z.  were  outlaid  on  improvements,  about  2,1401.  (including  all  expenses)  would  be  '^°'"P*''y* 

charged  on  the  lands." 

«  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  The  rate  of  rentcharge  to  repay  capital  and  interest  in  25  years  is,  at  the  present  time  in  England  and 
Wales,  71.  Is.  per  cent,  per  annum  for  loans,  &c.  under  500Z.,  and  6/.  14s.  Id.  per  cent,  per  annum  for  loans 
above  500^." 

201.  And  as  the  cottage^  of  Northumberland  may  now  be  stated  to  cost  from  100^.  to  200^.  each,  and 
the  average  rental  to  be  SI,  per  annum,  the  loss  of  interest  to  the  landowner,  putting  aside  all  the 
expense  of  repairs,  must  be  considerable. 

202.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentlemen  of  very  great  experience  who  kindly  wrote 
to  me  on  this  question. 

"  The  main  discouragement  is  the  payment  of  51.  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  advance  as  a  profit  to  the 
company,  for  which  the  landowner  receives  no  consideration.  He  also  grudges  the  expense  of  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  expenditure  by  the  ofiicier  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  whiph  he  regards  as  a  costly  ceremony 
without  any  corresponding  advantage.  Dealing  honestly  himself,  he  overlooks  the  necessity  of  this  superin- 
tendence as  a  protection  against  fraud  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  deal  otherwise  than  honestly. 

"  I  should  think  the  best  course  is  that  suggested,  of  authorizing  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  to 
lend  on  advantageous  terms,  for  the  purpose  of  labourers'  dwelling  houses  in  the  agricultural  districts." 

203.  The  relaxations  required  are  fully  explained  in  the  letters  I  have  submitted  to  you.  As  regards 
the  obtaining  money  gn  easier  terms,  either  by  extending  the  time  for  the  repayment  of  capital  or  by 
the  reissuing  of  a  Government  loan  for  the  purpose  of  building  cottages,  though  the  subject  has  been 
pressed  upon  me  in  conversation,  I  am  not  able  to  submit  to  you  any  written  documents  except  those 
already  quoted. 

204.  It  may  be  worthy  of  a  passing  remark  to  mention  one  case  of  a  harvest  gang  from  Scotland  PutUo  gangs. 
that  I  found  working  on  one  of  the  large  eastern  farms,  because  such  a  case  will  come  under  the  Act  of 

last  session  "to  regulate  aigricultural  gangs,"  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  130.  These  people,  14  men  and  4  women, 
came  from  Peterhead  under  a  ganger  who  undertook  work  by  contract,  paying  his  gang  by  the  week, 
he  will  therefore  (if  he  wishes  to  employ  women),  under  section  10  of  the  Act,  be  compelled  to  obtain 
a  licence  from  two  or  more  justices  at  the  petty  sessions.  This  he  cannot  obtain  in  Scotland,  as  the 
Act  is  only  applicable  to  England,  and  I  conceive  that  as  a  stranger  he  would  find  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  licence  from  the  justices  in  England;  but  I  must  say  that  if  the  particular  gang  I  met  was 
a  fair  sample  of  the  system,  their  absence  would  be  no  loss  to  Northumberland. 

205.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  hiring  fairs  for  servants  (statutes  and  mops)  at  a  late  Hiring  fairs, 
period  of  my  inquiry  by  a  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  by  a 
gentleman  in  another  county.     I  therefore  attended  several  hiring  fairs  in  the  counties  of  Northumber- 

land  and  Durham,  and  consulted  many  persons  of  experience  on  the  subject.  Hiring  fairs  in  North- 
umberland and  Durham  are  of  two  kinds,  for  hinds  and  single  servants,  the  former  are  hired  for  the 
year  the  latter  for  six  months.  The  hiring  fairs  for  hinds  usually  take  place  aboUt  March,  the  service 
commencing  on  the  12th  of  May.  ,.     \rr  tt  ■     , 

206.  Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  a  man  than  hinng  himself  for  a  year.  He  must  ascertain  the 
house  he  will  be  compelled  to  occupy  with  his  family,  the  character  of  master  and  steward,  and  what 
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the  wages  are  to  be  for  himself  and  family.  He  is  more  likely  to  ascertain  this  in  an  open  market  where 
he  sells  his  only  produce,  his  kbour,  than  in  any  other  way.  The  labour  of  every  member  of  his  family 
must  also  be  taken-  into  account.  No  register  office  would  supply  the  information  of  an  open  market. 
The  single  servant  has  not  the  same  responsibility,  having  only  the  shorter  service  of  six  months  and  a 
single  risk.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  register  offices  in  lieu  of  the  fairs.  This  was  tried  by  the 
Newcastle  Farmers'  Club,  March  19th,  1859,  and  again  in  February  1860  and  October  1860,  but 
without  result.  Many  persons,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  consideration,  maintain  that 
hiring  fairs  are  productive  of  great  immorality,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  railways  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  amending  this,  conveying  the  young  people  to  the  fair  in  the  morning  instead  of  over- 
night, and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fair  is  the  holiday  of  the  working  man,  whose  long  life  of 
labour  is  too  seldom  cheered  up  with  a  gleam  of  sunshine.  Personal  observations  at  several  fairs  did 
not  impress  me  with  anything  objectionable,  but  the  usual  enjoyments  of  race  meetings,  flower  shows, 
&c.,  were  making  many  very  happy  faces. 

207.  Mr.  Rodger,  of  Embleton,  remarks  in  a  letter  to  me, — 

"  I  see  nothing  the  Legislature  can  do  in  the  matter  of  hiring  except  to  place,  as  done  under  Lord  Elcho's 
Act,  employer  and  employed  on  the  same  footing  and  to  afford  every  opportunity  of  cheap  and  speedy  justice 
to  master  and  man  alike.  The  hirings  or  statutes  are  a  great  nuisance  to  the  farmer,  not  from  the  circumstance 
of  people  being  hired,  but  from  the  numbers  of  persons  who  make  a  holiday  of  it  and  direct  the  attention  of 
those  seeking  places  fi'om  the  seidous  business  of  the  day.  The  mere  feet  of  standing  in  the  market  place  is  a 
matter  of  mere  taste,  and  so  long  as  farmers  prefer  to  transact  their  own  proper  business  in  a  gi-eat  measure  on 
the  street  of  the  market  town  instead  of  in  the  com  exchange,  there  can  be  no  hardships  in  their  labourers 
doing  the  same  in  fine  weather.  In  wet  weather  the  com  exchange  should  be  thrown  open  to  them,  especially 
to  the  women  and  children." 

208.  The  Morpeth  Chamber  of  Agriculture  have  considered  the  subject  in  the  spirit  of  "  amending 
"  rather  than  destroying."  Many  efforts  liave  been  made  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  fairs,  thus  at 
Hexham  the  public  rooms  were  offered  at  a  very  low  fee,  but  the  people  preferred  the  open  air.  In 
a  town  in  the  county  of  Durham  the  clergyman  and  others  had  kindly  provided  tea  and  coffee  for  the 
girls,  but  when  I  visited  the  rooms,  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  only  some  old  women  and  children 
had  availed  themselves  of  it,  as  the  girls  refused  to  enter  without  their  partners  for  the  day,  which  did 
not  surprise  me.  On  this  subject  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bosanquet,  of  Rock, 
whose  name  as  a  philanthropist  and  farmer  will  carry  great  weight.     This  is  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

209.  The  opinion  given  by  Sir  Charles  H.  J.  Anderson  to  the  EducatiDu  Commission  in  1861,  though 
referring  primarily  to  Lincolnshire,  is  so  much  to  the  point  that  I  venture  to  quote  it ; — 

"  Young  men  and  women  are  hired  at  statutes.  Much  has  been  said  about  their  standing  like  slaves  to  be 
hired.  This  is  bosh — mere  vulgar  claptrap.  They  wouldn't  do  it  if  they  didn't  like  it.  Recruits  are 
examined  to  see  if  they  are  able-bodied,  a  boat's  crew  at  school  or  college  are  picked  men,  and  so  it  must  be 
in  all  cases  where  physical  strength  and  activity  are  required. 

"  These  statutes  are  their  only  holidays,  and  they  meet  each  other,  spend  their  money,  dance,  sometimes 
get  drunk,  being  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  di-apers  and  innkeepers.  When  statutes  are  done  away  or  given 
up,  they  attend  in  the  same  way  on  market  days,  standing  in  the  streets  to  be  hired.  A  holiday  is  valued  in 
proportion  to  its  rarity.  .  A  day's  recreation,  judiciously  managed,  might  be  made  an  instrument  of  great 
value  in  a  parish. 

"  Attempts  have  been  and  are  being  made  to  substitute  register  offices.  These  may  help  some  to  get  places, 
but  as  farmers  must  see  the  height  and  strength  and  health  of  the  men  and  boys  they  want,  there  is  no  mode 
so  convenient  as  where  they  stand  in  great  numbers,  and  the  masters  can  select  those  they  fancy ;  but  it  is  a 
pity  written  characters  are  not  more  common." 


S.  N.  Eoidence, 
2. 


Appendix  E., 
question  (/)• 


210.  I  beg  leave  now  to  state  shortly  the  views  which  I  have  been  led  to  form  on  those  points  which 
are  described  in  your  instructions  as  "  the  principal  points  of  the  general  question." 

211.  Legislation  is  not  required  in  Northumberland  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  age  below  which 
boys  and  girls  should  not  be  employed  in  farm  labour,  as  the  parents  never  send  their  children  out  to 
work  at  an  age  which  is  physically  and  morally  injurious.  There  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion 
that  no  child  should  be  employed  before  10  years  of  age. 

212.  There  is  no  necessity  for  limiting  the  hours  of  work  of  boys  or  girls,  &c.,  as  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Fife,  the  eminent  surgeon  in  Newcastle, — 

"  The  duration  of  the  hours  of  labour,  depending  as  they  do  on  the  season  of  the  year,  the  condition  of  the 
crops,  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  must  vary ;  but  periods  of  great  activity  are  usually  followed  by  com- 
parative rest  ;  upon  this  subject  any  legislative  enactment  must  be  vexatious  and  obstructive." 

213.  It  is  not  necessary  to  secure  by  legislation  proper  meal  times  for  the  young  and  females  engaged 
in  farm  labour ;  the  time  allowed  is  ample. 

214.  It  is  not  necessary  to  limit  by  legislation  the  distance  to  which  children  should  be  taken  to 
work,  as  no  abuse  exists. 

215.  It  is  not  necessary  to  provide  by  legislation  that  females  should  be  protected  from  unhealthy 
or  unsuitable  employments  in  agriculture,  as  the  medical  testimony  is  conclusive  as  to  the  healthy 
nature  of  their  employment,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  employment  is  morally  injurious.  On 
the  contrary,  it  tends  to  rear  a  fine  race  of  women,  who  make  the  best  wives  for  labourers  and  are 
invaluable  in  a  national  point  of  view  as  producing  and  rearing  a  fine  population. 

216.  Mr.  Thomas  Lawson,  of  Longhirst,  who  attaches  great  value  to  the  employment  of  women  in 
field  work,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  any  restriction  should  be  placed  upon  it,  replies : 

"Most  certainly  not ;  I  would  sooner  recommend  that  eveiy  young  female  should,  on  physical  and  national 
grounds,  be  obliged  to  work  a  certain  number  of  days  for  a  certain  number  of  years  at  field-work  (of  all 
classes)." 

217.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  convenient  place  to  notice  a  i-egulation  recommended  in  your  sixth 
report  as  appUcable  to  pubHc  gangs,  and  circulated  in  your  inquiry  as  to  private  gangs,  viz.,  "  That 
the  sexes  should  be  separated." 
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218.  This  would  be  fatal  to  any  employment  of  women  and  children  in  field  work,  as  in  nearly  all  the  B. 
operations  of  farming  the  whole  force  must  be  employed  together.    But  even  if  separation  were  practi-   conclusions. 
cable,  it  would  be  most  undesirable,  as  the  presence  of  fathers  and  brothers  at  work  is  a  great  protection 

to  the  weaker  and  younger  members  of  a  family,  not  only  during  the  hours  in  the  fields  but  while  going 
to  and  fro.  No  grievance  is  alleged,  and  any  gratuitous  interference  vnth  a  system  that  works  so  well 
is  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

219.  Another  question  of  great  importance  is  raised  in  the  next  clause,  where  it  is  suggested,  "  That 
"  a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance  should  be  compulsory  on  all  children  from  the  time  of  their 
"  beginning  to  earn  wages  by  working  in  a  private  gang. 

220.  In  this  district  no  legislative  compulsion  is  required,  as  the  parents  themselves  generally  send  to 
school  during  the  winter  months  those  children  who  have  been  at  work  in  the  summer. 

221.  If  on  general  grounds  it  is  thought  necessary  to  lay  down  a  rule  on  ''the  subject,  it  must  be 
confined  (in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  this  district)  to  a  provision  that  each  child  shall  make  a  certain 
number  of  school  "  attendances"  (say  150)  in  the  winter  months. 

222.  "  The  actual  state  of  education  among  the  young  found  at  work  "  may  be  said  to  be  satisfactory, 
owing  to  the  desire  of  all  classes  to  promote  it,  but  principally  to  the  value  set  upon  it  by  the  working 
people  themselves,  on  the  high  ground  of  religious  duty  to  their  children.  So  far  as  it  is  defective,  the 
defect  is  due  to  the  first  of  the  six  causes  noticed  in  your  "  Instructions,"  viz.,  to  the  want  of  schools 
readily  accessible  to  the  children,  and  it  is  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  that  this  want  exists. 

223.  It  was  not  my  province  to  inquire  into  the  quality  of  the  school  teaching,  but  I  may  remark  that 
the  Northumbrians  are  worthy»of  good  teachers,  as  they  possess,  in  the  words  of  the  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon Hamilton,  "  brains  of  a  very  superior  order." 

224.  It  was  gratifying  to  find  how  few  instances  of  total  ignorance  I  met  with  among  the  children 
and  young  persons  at  work.  They  are  hardly  worth  recording,  being  so  exceptional.  The  standard 
of  instruction  was  of  course  unequal,  but  there  was  an  absence  of  that  gross  ignorance  which  is  said 
to  prevail  in  other  less  favoured  counties. 

225.  I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  in  this  district  the  pressure  for  education  comes  from  the  people 
themselves,  though  the  higher  motives  which  dictate  it  may  have  been  instilled  into  them  by  their 
spiritual  pastors.     The  population  in  the  north  of  the  county  possess  this  feeling  to  the  greatest  degi'ee. 

226.  There  are,  no  doubt,  difficulties  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  as  to  the  scholastic  education  of  the 
labouring  poor,  arising  chiefly  from  the  reluctance  of  parents  to  forego  the  wages  which  their  chil- 
dren can  earn  by  working  in  the  fields ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  that  the 
difficulty  is  aggravated  by  the  employment  of  married  women  in  field  work.  And  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  real  education  of  these  children  is  carried  on  not  more  in  the  school  than  in  the 
field,  in  which  they  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  work  and  habits  of  obedience,  punctuality  and 
observation,  and  in  short,  are  trained  to  do  their  duties  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  they  are  called 
viz.,  that  of  farm  labourers. 

227.  No  words  can  express  my  sense  of  the  ready  kindness  with  which,  as  your  Assistant  Commissioner, 
I  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  of  every  class.  To  the  clergymen  of 
all  denominations,  to  the  professional  gentlemen,  to  medical  practitioners  of  all  grades,  clerks  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  land  agents,  schoolmasters,  relieving  officers,  &c.  &c.,  who  never  grudged  giving  up  to  me 
their  valuable  time,  my  sincere  thanks  are  due ;  but  I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  occupiers  of  land 
throughout  the  county  for  the  manner  in  which  they  welcomed  me  to  their  own  houses  aud  farms  and 
their  labourers'  cottages,  thus  enabling  me  to  judge  for  myself  in  the  prosecution  of  my  inquiry.  Without 
their  hearty  co-operation  my  endeavours  must  have  been  fruitless,  or  at  the  best  have  resulted  in  nothing 
but  a  collection  of  hearsay  evidence.  To  the  working  people  also,  among  whom  I  spent  so  many  happy 
hours,  ever  receiving  in  their  homes  however  humble  a  courteous  answer  to  my  somewhat  inquisitive 
questions,  I  tender  my  thanks,  with  a  sincere  wish  for  their  welfare.  Northumberland  may  justly  be 
proud  of  her  system  of  farming,  which  produces  a  superior  class  of  occupiers  of  land,  and  an  intelligent 
and  contented  peasantry. 

I  have,  &c. 
•      16,  Whitehall  Place,  (Signed)        J.J.HENLEY. 

17th  July  1868. 
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REPORT.— By  the  Hon.  B.  STANHOPE. 


To  Heb  Majesty's  Commissioners. 
V 

C.  Gentlemen, 

1.  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  visited,  during  the  last  autumn  and  winter,  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester,  and  I  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  evidence  which  I  liave 
collected  in  those  counties,  concerning  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  agriculture. 

2.  Lincolnshire  contains  almost  every  variety  of  soil.  "No  less  than  eight  of  the  great  stratified 
"  formations  occur  in  this  county,  besides  a  wide  dispersion  of  different  kinds  of  drift,  and  large  tracts 
"  of  peat  and  alluvium  of  almost  every  description."  From  the  variety  of  cultivation  thus  produced 
(and  on  this  youthful  and  female  labour  chiefly  depends)  1  found  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
inquiry  to  divide  it  into  five  districts,  which  include  the  whole  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  strong 
clay  parishes  in  the  west.  These  appeared  to  me  to  present  the  same  features  as  those  of  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  to  be  more  conveniently  considered  with  them.  In  the  same  way  I  divided  Nottingham- 
shire into  two  districts,  while  Leicestershire,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  hereafter,  I  treated  as  one 
district  only. 

3.  In  each  of  these  districts  I  chose  two  or  three  groups  of  parishes  as  types  of  the  rest.  These 
parishes  I  visited  in  detail,  giving  previous  notice  of  my  coming,  and  endeavouring  to  meet  all  those 
who  were  able  to  give  information  on  the  subject  of  my  inquiry ;  but  this  plan  did  not  prevent  me 
from  going  to  any  other  places  to  which  my  attention  was  especially  called.  I  also  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  market  towns  on  the  market  days,  so  as  to  meet  and  consult  as  many  employers  of 
labour  as  possible.  In  this  way  I  visited  126  parishes  in  Lincolnshire,  40  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  30 
in  Leicestershire ;  and  had  detailed  conversations  with  several  hundred  farmers  separately,  besides 
baying  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many  others  at  the  various  meetings  that  I  attended. 

4.  The  circulars  of  inquiry  which  you  instructed  me  to  send  out,  were  distributed  to  clergymen, 
landowners,  and  occupiers,  and  others  within  these  counties,  to  the  number  of  11 L  To  many  of  these 
detailed  answers  were  received  j  and  in  such  cases  selections  from  them  will  be  found  set  out  in  the 
evidence  appended  to  this  report. 

5.  The  occupations  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children,  in  the  various  districts  into  which  I 
have  divided  these  three  counties  will  be  found  more  particularly  detailed  in  the  tables  prefixed  to  each, 
but  I  propose  in  this  place  to  give  a  general  summary  of  the  characteristics  of  each  district. 

The  Wolda.  6'  The  Wold  district  of  Lincolnshire   extends  from   Barton-on-the-Humber   to    Horncastle   and 

Spilsby.  The  northern  half  of  it  is  owned,  for  the  most  part,  by  large  proprietors,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  very  large  sizex)f  the  farms,  many  of  them  reaching  800  or  1,000  acres.  The  villages  are  numerous 
and  not  far  apart,  but  small,  and  the  population  sparse.  In  many  cases  they  are  large  enough  oniy  to 
afford  cottage  accommodation  for  the  "  confined  "  labourers,  who  are  hired  by  the  year,  and  live  upon 
the  farms  on  which  they  work.  Of  this  part  of  the  Wold  Mr.  F.  D.  Longe,  in  his  report  to  the 
Children's  Employment  Commission  in  1866,  says,  that,  "  the  proportional  population  was  one  person 
"  to  10  acres,  the  general  population  of  an  agricultural  parish  being  about  one  person  to  four  acres." 
In  the  deanery  of  Grimsby  (No,  1),  the  population  is  even  less.  Of  one  such  parish  (Wold  Newton) 
Mr.  F.  lies  gives  an  account,  which  well  represents  many  others,  especially  such  as  are  the  property  of 
Lord  Yarborough,  who  owns  a  very  large  part  of  this  district.  "  It  has  an  area  of  1,000  acres  and  is 
"  divided  into  two  farms  of  nearly  equal  extent.  The  number  of  cottages  is  26  :  two  of  the  larger 
"  are  occupied  by  the  foremen,  who  each  board  and  lodge  about  five  farm  servants."  (Evid.  17.)  This 
appears  to  suffice  for  the  ordinary  labour  of  the  parish.  But  at  times  of  pressure  other  labour  is  required. 
Mr.  lies  continues,  "  The  greater  part  of  the  weeding  is  done  by  gangs  from  Binbrook."  The 
insufficiency  of  labour  in  these  small  close  parishes  is  made  up  by  the  supply  of  the  large  open  villages 
such  as  Caistor,  Ludford,  Tealby,  Market  Rasen,  and  Tetford.  From  four  of  these  public  gangs  wo  out. 
From  the  other  large  private  gangs  or  companies  of  women  and  children  go  to  the  surrounding 
parishes. 

7.  The  deficiency  of  labour  is  however  less  on  Lord  Yarborough's  estate  than  on  many  others. 
Let  us  take  an  instance.  The  parish  of  Withcall,  occupied  (with  the  exception  of  the  glebe),  in  one 
farm,  contains  an  acreage  of  2,700,  and  a  population  of  121.  For  this  acreage,  on  the  ordinary  cal- 
culation, at  least  50  cottages  are  required,  especially  as  no  extra  labour  is  to  be  procured  nearer  than 
Louth,  which  is  four  or  (from  some  parts  of  the  farm)  nearly  five  miles  distant.  The  actual -number 
is  17,  and  three  of  these  are  taken  up  as  lodging  houses  for  the  farm  lads.  A  neighbouring  estate 
at  TathweU,  is  not  much  better  provided,  and  some  of  the  cottages,  existing  on  it  are  said  to  be  very 
bad. 

8.  The  effect  of  this  distribution  of  labour  is  that  the  small  close  parishes,  such  as  Wold  Newton 
are  well  looked  after,  and  may  be  described  as  "  favoured."  Work  is  plentiful  and  certain,  and  the 
wages  high,  and  the  labourers  having  this  are  not  inclined  to  leave  the  place.  Their  wives  are  too  well 
off  to  work.  But  compare  these  with  what  I  may  call  a  "  neglected "  parish,  such  as  Binbrook  or 
Ludford.  Here  a  large  part  of  the  population  works  several  miles  from  home.  Almost  all  the 
women  and  girls  are  employed.  Many  of  the  men  get  irregular  and  uncertain  work.  Their  employers 
take  little  or  no  interest  in  them  or  their  families.    The  men  themselves  have  no  feeling  for  the  place 
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and  are  ready  to  leave  it  any  day;  they  are  always  in  an  unsettled  state,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  C. 

and  their  children  must  work  at  the  earliest  age  they  can.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  has  little 
chance  of  getting  at  them. 

9.  It  *should,  however,  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  bad  distribution  of  cottages  in  this 
district,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  this  county,  arises,  not  from  the  destruction  of  cottages  by  the  large 
landowners  to  save  the  rates,  but  from  its  being  in  many  respects  a  new  country.  Large  tracts  of  land 
have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  farm  houses  and  farm  buildings  have  been  built  for  its  occupation, 
and  but  few  cottages.  To  this,  however,  there  are  exceptions.  The  late  Lord  Yarborough  and  tlie 
late  Mr.  Heiieage  built  on  their  estates  many  cottages  before  the  passing  of  the  Union  Chargeability 
Act,  the  more  to  their  credit,  as  it  would  naturally  be  against  the  wishes  and  against  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  many  of  their  tenants.^  Before  that  Act  at  any  rate  the  tenant  farmers  must  be  held 
equally  responsible  with  their  landlords  for  the  neglect  of  cottage  building, 

10.  The  southern  half  of  the  Wold  district  presents  the  same  features,  but  in  a  much  less  marked 
way.  The  cottages  are  better  distributed,  and  the  occupations  are  smaller.  No  public  gangs  are 
therefore  to  be  found,  and  the  gangs  or  companies  in  which  children  work  on  the  farms  are  small  and 
easily  controlled. 

11.  The  Cliff  district,- reaching  from  the  north  of  the  county  to  Lincoln,  is  composed  of  smaller  TheCJiff. 
occupations.    The  villages  are  better  distributed,  though  in  many  cases  the  population  is  very  insuflScient. 

The  evils  ot  the  close  parish  system  round  Kirton,  and  again  just  north  of  Lincoln,  are  not  yet 
remedied.  Public  gangs  are  thei'efore  found  in  one  case,  and  private  gangs  in  almost  every  parish. 
With  respect  to  employments,  this  district  presents  much  the  sauie  features  as  the  Wolds. 

12.  The  Heath  district,  between  Lincoln  and  Sleaford,  comprises  a  large  tract  of  land  recently  The  Heath, 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  belonging  to  a  few  large  landowners,  such  as  Mr.  Chaplin,  Lord  Bristol, 

and  Mr.  Nisbet  Hamilton.  Two  lines  of  villages,  from  four  to  seven  miles  apart,  form  its  eastern  and 
western  boundaries,  and  between  them  there  is  not  only  an  absence  of  villages,  but  almost  of.  cottages 
also.  Brauncewell,  for  instance,  comprises  3,470  acres,  divided  into  three  farms,  all  the  property  of 
Lord  Bristol.  For  the  supply  of  labour  to  this  parish  there  are  13  cottages  (five  of  them  with  one 
bedroom  only).  Ashby-de-la-Lund,  Bloxholm,  and  Temple  Bruer  are  not  better  supplied,  while  the 
tract  north  of  these  villages  is  almost  entirely  without  cottages.  The  main  feature  therefore  of  this 
district  is,  that  the  labourers  are  all  congregated  into  the  larger  towns. 

13.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  three  districts  which  I  have  thus  described  is,  that  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  suitable  for  turnips,  and  one-fourth  of  the  farms  are  always  under  this  crop.  The  effect  of 
this  is,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  is^  required  in  winter,  to  cut  up  the  turnips  for  the  sheep. 
Every  flock  requires  a  man,  and  two  women  and  boys.  For  this  reason  almost  all  boys  of  12,  and 
some  of  9  or  10,  are  employed  in  the  winter;  and  if  they  are  not  sufficient  in  number,  some  of  the 
women  also. 

14.  For  these  and  for  the  younger  children  also,  another  description  of  winter  work  is  common 
throughout  this  part  of  the  county.  It  is  that  of  picking  stones,  and  is  commonly  done  by  a  lot  of 
them  together.  But  this  is  not  a  regular  employment.  Work  for  young  children  (that  is  boys  from 
T  to  11,  and  girls  from  7  to  13),  consisting  of  weeding  and  many  other  employments,  lasts  almost  through 
the  summer.  Yet  this  varies  on  almost  every  farm.  In  some  cases  no  such  labour  is  wanted  for 
the  month  just  before  harvest  and  on  the  edge  of  the  clay  country  the  weeds  and  "twitch"  (couch- 
grass)  become  less  troublesome,  and  the  work  is  done  in  a  very  few  weeks, 

15.  The  effect  of  these  employments  is  to  drain  the  schools  during  parts  of  the  summer  of  all 
children  over  8.  Many  of  them  do  not  return,  when  work  is  suspended,  but  stay  away  until  all  chance 
of  getting  it  is  past.  These  districts  are  well  supplied  with  schools,  some  of  the  close  villages  on  the 
Wolds,  with  a  population  of  100  or  under,  being  almost  the  only  ones  without  them  ;  and  in  almost 
all  such  villages  the  demand  for  labour  is  so  great  that  the  children  can  hardly  be  spared  at  all 
in  the  summer,  and  are  even  taken  away  a  good  deal  in  the  winter. 

16.  The  Isle  of  Axholme,  with  the  Carr  district  around  it,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  county.  The  Isle  of 
is  composed  of  very  rich  land,  especially  suited  for  garden  cultivation.     It  is  mainly  owned  by  small  Axholme. 
freeholders,  cultivating  their  own  land  with  the  help  of  their  families,  and  employing  but  little  hired 

labour.  On  the  larger  occupations  many  more  women  are  employed  than  men.  At  certain  seasons 
(at  potato  setting  and  potato  harvest),  almost  all  the  female  and  juvenile  population  is  engaged  in  field 
work.  Schoolmasters  have  almost  ceased  to  contend  against  this  state  of  things,  and  from  July  to  the 
end  of  November,  the  younger  children  only  attend. 

17.  The  Marsh   district  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Lincolnshire  is  in   its -northern   half  mostly  The  Marshes. 
laid  down  in  pasture.      Very  little  labour  is  therefore  required,  and  the  villages,  though  numerous,  are 

small.  As  we  proceed  south,  the  land  becomes  adapted  for  the  growth  of  root  crops,  and  the  demand 
for  labour  is  even  greater  than  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  The  jproduction  of  potatoes  is  restricted  only 
by  the  supply  of  labour.  The  newly-reclaimed  marshes  in  the  south-east,  though  not  suflSciently 
supplied  with  labour  -for  potatoes  to  be  grown,  afford  an  instance  of  a  laudable  attempt  on  the  part 
of  some  landowners  (the  principal  of  whom  are  Mr.  Cardwell,  M.P.,  and  the  Governors  of  Guy's 
Hospital),  to  provide  house  accommodation  for  their  labourers. 

18.  The  Fen  district  has  obtained  a  certain  notoriety  from  the  existence  of  public  gangs.     The  TheFena. 
effect  of  this  system  at  Spalding,  Deeping  St.  James^  and  the  other  towns  where  the  system  has  been 

in  full  operation  is,  in  my  opinion,  riot  at  all  Exaggerated.  The  population  of  gang  villages  is  essentially- 
demoralized  ■  the  language  Used  by  children'at  Binbrook,  in  my  hearing,  surpassed  anything  of  the 
sort  that  I  could  have  believed.  But  it  is  fair  to'  say  that  ouf  of  these  towns,  the  -condition  of  the 
at^ricultural  population  "is  by  no  means  so  unsatisfactory. 

°19   One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the   Fens  is,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  weeds  spring  up. 
Children  therefore,  in  gangs  of  some  sort,"  are  employed  almost  throughout  the  summer,  but  in  the 
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winter  very  few  are  wanted,  except  such  as  are  fit  to  go  with  horses.  Field  work,  therefore,  materially 
affects  the  schools  much  more  in  summer,  than  in  winter.  Of  the  children  under  10  at  school  in 
England,  the  number  of  boys  in  average  attendance  in  summer  compared  with  winter  was  as  39  to 
72,  and  of  girls  as  20  to  36 ;  even  of  those  over  10,  the  proportions  were  as  5  to  23,  and  as  10  to 
23.  These  results  too  are  in  a  district  where  the  attendance  of  young  children  in  winter  either  from 
bad  weather  or  the  di-stance  they  have  to  go,  is  much  impeded. 

20.  But  the  most  striking  feature  of  many  Fen  parishes  is,  the  concentration  of  the  population  at 
one  end,  close  to  the  old  high  road,  although  the  parish  stretches  several  miles  out  into  the  Fen 
In  some  parts  even  the  farmers  and  their  foremen  live  in  the  town;  but  in  Deeping  Fen,  the 
farmer  generally  lives  upon  his  farm,  although  all  his  labour  has  to  come  from  the  neighbouring 
town.  In  the  parish  of  Deeping  St.  Nicholas,  which  includes  more  than  half  of  this  Fen,  "there  are 
over  14,500  acres,  of  which  700  are  pasture  land.  On  this  there  are  only  108  cottages.  On  Lord 
Carington's  estate  of  2,400  there  are  four  occupied  ones  only."  The  whole  of  this  enormous  tract 
is  therefore  supplied  with  labour  from  the  large  towns  surrounding  it,  from  a  distance,  that  is,  in 
some  cases  of  five  or  six  miles.  One  result  of  this  is  stated  to  be  irregularity  of  employment.  The 
winter  days  are  short,  and  wiien  the  distance  to  be  traversed  is  also  to  be  considered,  farmers  find 
it  most  expedient  to  dispense  with  all  that  can  possibly  be  spared  (Evid.  213). 

21.  In  Lincolnshire  the  wages  are  uniformly  high.  Throughout  Lindsey  and  Kesteveti  the  wages 
of  adult  labourers  are  now  15s.  a  week,  and  with  the  exception  of  "  catchwork  "  labourers  the  employ- 
ment is  regular.  "  Confined  "  labourers^  that  is,  men  hired  by  the  year,  and  living  on  the  farm,  are 
paid  partly  in  kind,  and  their  wages  amount  to  40Z.  or  45/.  a  year.  0"  ihe  Wold.s,  men  in  regular 
employ  average  nearer  17s.  than  15s.  a  week  all  the  j'ear,  including  the  money  made  at  harvest..  But 
in  the  southern  districts  of  Holland,  close  to  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire,  though  some  employers 
give  15s.,  the  average  wages  cannot  be  said  to  exceed  13s.  6d.,and  the  employment  is  not  always  regular 
in  winter. 

22.  "  Catch  work  "  or  "  running  "  men,  that  is,  those  who  work  for  no  fixed  employer  all  the  year, 
are  not  so  well  off!  When  with  the  threshing  machines,  they  receive  as  much  as  3s.  a  day ;  but  this 
work  is  never  for  six  days  in  a  week,  involves  very  long  hours,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of 
work  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  corn.  The  Irish,  who,  besides  coming  in  very  large  numbers  at  harvest 
time,  stay  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  some  places  where  labour  is  scarce,  receive  about  two-thirds 
of  the  wages  paid  to  the  English,  and  are  very  ill-lodged. 

23.  Piece  work  is  much  encouraged  by  most  farmers,  especially  on  the  Wolds.  Many  weeks  work 
is  done  in  this  way.  Harvest  is  almost  always  got  in  by  piece-work.  Mr.  T.  H.  Vessey,  of  Welton 
on  the  Wolds,  carries  it  so  far  as  to  contract  with  his  men  for  the  whole  of  the  work  from  the  cuitin" 
to  the  stacking.  (Evid.  16.)  His  harvest  is  in  consequence  finished  quicker  than  that  of  his  neighbours. 
At  this  work  good  men  will  often  earn  from  7s.  to  10s.  a  day,  if  helped  by  their  wives,  and  a  little 
child  to  make  the  bands.  Other  sorts  of  work  are  done  under  the  same  system,  such  as  dropping  beans, 
flax  pulling,  ketlock  pulling,  &c.  Many  farmers  encourage  also  "  family "  work ;  they  will  let  the 
family  of  one  of  their  regular  labourers  pick  up  stones  at  so  much  an  acre,  or  pick  up  potatoes,  twitch, 
and  pull  ketlocks.     (Evid.  21.)     Peeling  osiers  is  almost  always  done  in  this  way. 

24.  The  wages  of  the  women  vary  from  8rf.  to  Is.  Qd.  a  day.  The  latter  wage  is  often  paid  durino- 
potato  harvest,  and  from  \5d.  to  Is.  M.  to  women  who  go  with  threshing  machines.  At  other  work  the 
average  wages  would  probably  be  from  \Qd.  to  Is.  I  found  8c?.  rarely  paid  ;  and  at  that  price  it  would 
scarcely  seem  to  be  remunerative  to  women  with  children.  Eoys  and  girls  under  12  or  13  receive 
from  ^d.  to  Is.  or  even  a  little  more  in  potato  harvest.  They  are  often  spoken  of  as  "fourpenny  "  boys, 
or  "sixpenny  "  boys,  according  to  their  ages.  In  some  places  nothing  less  than  Gd.  is  paid  ;  after  is' 
or  14  the  girls  who  go  to  the  fields  are  generally  treated  and  paid  as  women  ;  and  boys  for  the  most 
part  are  hired  by  the  year  into  farm  service,  where  they  are  kept  and  receive  about  21.  for  the  first  year. 
The  sooner  this  takes  place  the  better,  as  the  superior  food  and  comfort  are  of  great  advantage  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  lad. 

25.  The  labour  of  women  and  children  must  always  be  an  assistance  to  the  family  unless  it  be  in 
some  way  brought  into  competition  with  that  of  men.  In  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  I  found  that  some  men 
were  thrown  out  of  regular  work  by  the  women  being  employed.  But  as  a  rule  they  can  only  get 
work  at  times  when  all  the  men  have  found  plenty  of  employment.  The  first  few  years  of  married  life 
when  the  children  are  very  young  and  the  wife  unable  to  leave  them,  is  the  trying  lime  to  the  poor ;  but 
in  Lincolnshire,  as  soon  as  the  children  begin  to  go  out,  the  comfort  of  the  family  appears  to  be  in  pro- 
portion with  its  size,  because  they  soon  earn  more  than  is  required  for  their  individual  support. 

26.  The  position  of  the  "cottagers"  or  small  freeholders  deserves  also  some  notice.     They  are  a 


class  in  many  cases  very  little  raised  above  the  hired  labourer,  and  more  hardly  worked  and  less  well  fed 
and  housed.  They  are  very  numerous  in  many  parts  of  the  Fens.  Cowbit  is  entirely  composed  of 
small  freeholders,  cultivating  the  land  with  the  help  of  their  children.  In  the  Isle  of  Axholme  there 
are  many  hundred,  and  as  a  great  part  of  all  the  land  that  is  sold  is  being  cut  up,  their  number  is  pro- 
bably increasing.  They  are  established  in  these  parts  owing  to  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil,  which 
well  repays  a  garden  cultivation. 

27.  Where  the  amount  of  land  occupied  by  them  is  sufficient  to  employ  fully  a  man's  labour 
throughout  the  year,  or  where  it  is  only  4  or  5  acres,  and  the  owners  will  consent  to  hire  themselves 
out  whenever  their  own  land  does  not  require  their  labour,  the  small  freeholders  appear  to  be  prosperous 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  incubus  of  debt,  under  which  they  often  live.  At  Billinghay,  some  are  paying 
3  and  4  per  cent,  for  borrowed  money.  (Evid.  266).  But  the  ownership  of  land  seems  to  beget  a  sort 
of  independence,  which  is  not  consistent  with  hiring  themselves  out  to  others.  Sometimes  they  will 
help  each  other,  either  in  person  ox  by  lending  their  horse,  if  they  have  one.  Their  children  are  worked 
earlier,  ant|  have  less  schpoling  than  iho^e  pf  hired  labqm-ers. 
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28.  Cottages  owned  by  the  larger  landowners  are  let  throughout  this  county  at  a  rent  averaging  C. 
Is.   6d.  a  week,  or  from  3/.  10s.  to  4Z.  a  year.     This  generally  includes  a  very  small  garden.     Small 
owners,  however,  charge  2s.  a  week,  and  in  some  cases  (as  at  Morton,  Pinchbeck,  and  Metheringham), 

as  much, as  6/.  or  TL,  with  or  without  gardens.  Allotments  are  not  yet  common  in  the  North,  where 
they  are  to  a  great  extent  objected  to  by  the  employers,  but  south  of  Lincoln  most  towns  have  allot- 
ments, formed  in  some  cases  out  of  a  part  of  the  glebe,  given  up  by  the  clergymen  of  the  parish  for  this 
object. 

29.  Nottinghamshire  is  naturally  divided  into  two  districts  by  a  line  drawn  from  Retford  to  Notting-  Notts. 
ham.     The  western  side  consists  of  sandy  soils,  and  presents  many  features  of  similarity  with  the  Lin- 
colnshire  Wolds.     Large  tracts  of  land,  especially  between  Warsop  and  Retford,  have  been  recently 
brought  into  cultivation  and  are  very  insufficiently  supplied  with  cottages,  the  labourers  being  crowded 

into  the  larger  towns.  The  large  tract  of  land,  commonly  known  as  "  the  Dukeries "  is  mainly 
occupied  by  the  parks  of  four  large  proprietors,  and  is  almost  without  any  cottages  at  all.  Labourers 
come  from  the  adjoining  villages. 

30.  In  this  district  some  women  are  employed,  but  the  light  work  is  mostly  done  by  troops  of 
children,  who  are  wanted  almost  all  the  summer,  and  even  a  part  of  the  winter  for  stone  picking.  Boys 
of  16,  and  sometimes  women,  get  employed  on  the  turnip  land  in  winter. 

31 .  In  the  eastern  or  clay  district  the  villages  lie  nearer  together.  The  "  close  parish ''  system 
has  been  very  much  abolished,  and  few  women  and  children  at  at  any  rate  go  any  distance  to  work, 
except  for  pea-pulling,  as  I  shall  mention  presently.  The  proportion  of  women  employed  is  very  small, 
only  three  or  four  going  out  in  most  parishes  to  regular  work.  Girls  go  out  chiefly  for  bean-dropping  in 
February.  Tiie  soils  being  heavy,  many  boys  are  wanted  for  ploughing,  and  in  some  parishes  go  as 
early  as  8  or  9;  in  others  not  till  10  or  11. 

32.  The  wages  throughout  the  county  may  be  said  to  be  15s.  for  men.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  collieries  and  the  large  towns  they  even  amount  to  16s.  or  I7s.  for  first  class  labour.  Children 
receive  from  6 J.  to  Is.  Allotments  are  very  common,  and  are  cheaply  let.  Some  are  free,  but  are  then 
not  so  much  sought  after.     Cottage  rents  vary  from  31.  10s.  to  51. 

33.  Leicestershire,   from  various  causes,  occupied  a  much  smaller  portion  of  my  time  than  the  Leicester, 
other  two  counties.     Throughout  a  large  part  of  it  field  work  employs  a  small  number    of  the  children 
compared   with  other  occupations.     In  the  west  there  ai'e  the  coal  fields ;  round  Leicester,  Hinckley, 

and  Lutterworth  stocking-making  and  seaming  emplo}'  almost  all  the  women  and  children  in 
the  parishes  where  they  exist.  In  the  east,  which  is  free  from  coal  and  seaming,  almost  all  the  land 
is  laid  down  in  grass.  The  Vale  of  Belvoir,  which  contains  more  arable  land,  is  an  exception.  But 
elsewhere  dairy  cultivation  is  universal,  and  very  few  hands  indeed  are  needed  for  the  requirements  of 
agriculture.  "  In  some  cases  the  population  goes  down  to  near  extinction."  The  cottages  are  in  con- 
sequence very  few  as  compared  with  the  acreage.  The  villages,  though  close  together,  are  small.  On 
this  side  of  the  county  there  are  no  less  than  18  parishes  and  chapelries  with  a  population  of  less  than 
100,  and  34  with  less  than  200.  As  we  approach  the  west  the  pasture  and  arable  land  being  about 
equal  in  extent  causes  rather  more  labour  to  be  required.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  manufacturing 
towns  much  larger  villages  are  found,  but  the  number  employed  in  agriculture  is  no  greater. 

34.  Throughout  this  county  the  farms  are  small  and  seldom  exceed  300  acres.  In  consequence 
of  this,  few  require  even  a  private  gang,  and,  as  boys  cannot  be  trusted  to  go  alone,  weeding  and  other 
light  work  is  done  by  women  or  men;  girls  are  rarely  employed,  except  for  a  little  bean  dibbling  in  the 
Vale  of  Belvoir.  But  the  attraction  of  home-work  in  seaming  makes  the  attendance  of  the  girls  at 
school  far  worse  then  in  either  of  the  other  two  counties.  Young  boys  are  but  little  wanted,  except  for 
tenting  birds  ;  but  at  an  age  varying  from  9  to  12,  they  are  taken  permanently  on  the  farm  for  ploughing. 

35.  The  wages  for  able-bodied  men  vary  from  11  to  13  shillings  a  week;  if  required  to  work  on  , 
Sundays,  with  the  addition  of  Is.  more.  Near  the  towns  they  were  even  higher.  At  harvest,  men  earn  f 
from  20s.  to  30s.  a  week.  House  rents  are  in  general  low  (from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  week),  fuel  very  cheap,  I 
and  the  position  of  the  labourer  cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  favourable.  The  chief  differ-  i 
ence  between  Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire  labourers  produced  by  the  altered  rate  of  wages  is  in  the  \ 
diet.  In  the  former  county,  men  often  eat  meat  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  sometimes  give  it  to  i  . 
their  families.     In  Leicestershire  meat  once  a  day,  and  for  the  father  only,  is  the  rule.  I 

36.  Women  earn  from  6d.  to  \0d.  a  day,  the  former  only  when  at  piece  work  and  short  time. 
Boys  begin  at  id.  and  at  13  a  lad  will  get  from  4s.  to  5s.  a  week, 

37.  One  change  which   is  gradually   taking   place   in   these   three   counties  and   involves   important  Farm  serrants. 
consequences  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population,  deserves  notice.    In  former  times  a  farmer 

used  to  be  regarded  as  the  hend  of  the  family,  and  the  young  lads  or  waggoners  from  13  to  18  years  of 
ao-e  who  lodged  in  his  house,  dined  at  the  same  table,  and  were  regarded  as  part  of  his  household. 
This  system  involved  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  superior  food  which  the  lads  obtained 
in  this  way  tended  to  make  them  stout  and  robust  men.  They  were  close  to  their  work,  and,  besides 
this  the  removal  of  lads  of  that  age  from  an  already  overcrowded  cottage  was  of  great  benefit  to  the 
family.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lodging  lads  in  the  same  house  with  a  number  of  servant  girls,  in 
some  cases  under  no  supervision,  and  in  none  under  circumstances  where  complete  supervision  was 
possible,  led  to  fin-m  service  being  the  cause  of  more  immorality  than  any  other  description  of  service. 
(Evid.  s's,  62.) 

38.  Now  however,  all  this  is  changed.  In  modern  times  farmers  have  become  unwilling  to  receive 
lads  into  their  houses,  partly  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  and  partly  from  the  ideas  of  the  present 
day  requiring  "-reater  comfort  and  luxury  in  a  farmer's  house.  In  Lincolnshire  almost  all  the  larger 
farmers  have  abandoned  the  system,  and  the  lads  are  now  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  foreman.     Under 
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this  system  they  are  less  cared  for  and  are  under  less  control.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  Not- 
tinghamshire. (Evid.  291.)  But  in  Leicestershire  and  on  the  small  farms  in  the  other  two  counties 
there  is  often  no  foreman,  and  in  consequence  the  lads  are  not  lodged  and  boarded  at  all,  but  are  only 
day-boys,  and  are  sent  home  every  night.,  This  is  certainly  not  to  their  benefit,  especially  in  a  ccunty 
where,  from  the  girls  being  kept  at  home  to  work  at  the  stocking  frames  instead  of  being  sent  out  to 
service,  the  adult  inhabitants  of  the  cottages  are  already  unusually  numerous.  The  change  is  not, 
however,  consistent  with  any  increasing  scarcity  of  such  labour,  inasmuch  as  if  there  be  any  very  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  the  farmer  will  make  sure  of  it  by  hiring  the  lads  for  the  year,  and  by  this 
means  binding  them  to  work  for  himself  alone. 

39.  With  respect  to  the  system  of  hiring  by  the  year,  which  throughout  these  counties  is  only  car- 
ried on  at  the  "Statute  "  fairs,  a  good  deal  of  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Mr.  Rowland 
Winn,  whose  experience  of  the  system  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  very  greatj 
states  very  forcibly  the  objections  to  the  system.  (Evid.  61.)  The  evils  are  in  fact  admitted  :  through- 
out these  counties,  but  it  is  alleged  that,  even  were  hirings  never  done  there,  these  fairs  are  regarded 
by  the  labouring  population  as  their  only  holiday,  and  are  looked  forward  to  by  them  as  an  occasion 
of  meeting.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  in  ail  parts  to  put  an  end  to  them,  but  hitherto  without 
much  success.  Women,  however,  do  feel  it  a  degrading  position  to  stand  in  the  street  to  be  hired,  and 
at  many  statutes  very  few  respectable  women  are  to  be  found.  The  characters  of  the  men  are  very 
little  sifted  under  this  system,  and  in  many  cases  no  inquiries  are  made  on  the  subject.  But  labour  is 
scarce  and  must  be  had,  and  if  a  farmer  cannot  get  a  man  with  a  character  he  must  have  one  without, 
so  that  in  this  respect  no  change  can  well  be  anticipated. 

40.  With  these  few  preliminary  remarks  I  pass  on  to  consider  in  detail  the  various  points  to  which 
my  attention  was  directed  by  your  instructions. 


The  vork  of 
women. 


Separate  em- 
ployments. 


Sorts  of  Employment  of  W^omen  and  Children. 

41.  The  employment  of  women  is  very  general  throughout  these  counties,  although  it  is  certainly 
decreasing.  There  is  a  growing  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  women  themselves  to  go  out  to  field 
work,  arid  where  all  the  families  are  well  off,  as,  for  instance,in  some  of  the  close  parishes  on  the  Wolds 
from  the  men  being  certain  of  constant  and  well  paid  employment,  and  the  children  being  also  in  great 
demand,  the  respectable  women  have  almost  ceased  to  go.  Sometimes  in  two  parishes  of  similar  culti- 
vation close  together  I  found  that  in  one  of  them  no  woman  went  out  to  the  fields,  but  allowed  the 
work  to  be  done  by  those  from  the  other.  Generally  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  the  latter  parish 
was  miich  the  worst,  but  in  some  cases  it  appears  to  me  to  depend  only  upon  a  sort  of  local  feelino-  or 
fashion.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  very  small  parishes  there  will  in  some  yeai^s  be  no  bio- 
children,  so  that  the  women  are  almost  compelled  to  go  out  for  a  time. 

42.  On  the  part  of  the  Lincolnshire  farmers  also,  the  desire  to  employ  children  rather  than  women 
is  increasing.  They  are  cheaper,  their  wages  are  less,  and  children  (even  many  girls)  can  be  got  to 
begin  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  whereas  women  (with  few  exceptions)  will  not  go  before  eight.  And 
for  light  work  they  are  more  handy  and  generally  quicker.  Those  farmers  who  still  employ  women 
by  preference  for  light  work  justify  it  on  the  ground  that  they  are  more  manageable,  and  do  not  require, 
as  the  children  always  do  when  working  together,  the  presence  of  an  overlooker.  On  small  occupa- 
tions, therefore,  as  in  Leicestershire,  women  are  still  preferred. 

43.  In  the  Isle  of  Axholme  arid  in  some  of  the  other  alluvial  soils,  where  the  land  is  very  rich,  and' 
the  cultivation  partakes  of  a  garden  character,  women  often  find  employment  throughout' the  year 
A  farmer  has  a  gang  of  10  or  12  women,  who  weed,  single  turnips,  plant,  pick  up,  tind  sort  potatoes 
and  do  all  the  regular  work  of  the  farm.  This  is  the  only  part  where  I  found  woman's  labour  super- 
seding man's  to  any  extent.  On  some  such  farms  few  men  find  regular  employment,  while  women 
can,  being  engaged  at  half  the  wages,  and  after  a  few  years'  practice,  do  as  much  work.  Such 
women  have  been  described  to  me  as  "more  than  half  men,"  and  indeed  in  strength  and  physical 
development  quite  equal.  They  dress  especially  for  field  work  and  wear  long  leather  gaiters  or 
"  yanks,"  and  tuck  in  their  skirts,  so  that  the  dress  is  very  like  that  of  a  man.  In  other  places,  where 
their  work  is  less  regular,  they  are  often  dressed  only  as  usual.  An  ordinary  petticoat  is  certainly  a 
most  unfit  di'ess  for  such  work,  especially  in  the  winter  work  on  ploughed  fields. 

44.  There  is  hardly  any  work  which  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  women,  as  distinguished  from 
children.  Untying  the  bands  on  the  stage  of  a  threshing  machine  is  an  exception,  but  this  (from 
causes  which  I  shall  fully  describe  hereafter)  is  also  on  the  decrease.  So  too,  dragging  the  turnips  out 
of  the  ground  and  cutting  them  up  for  the  sheep  in  winter  cannot  be  done  by  youno-  children  and  is 
done  by  big  boys  or  by  women,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  farmer  or  the  supply  of  his  parish.  All 
the  remaining  work  which  is  given  to  women  is  done  by  them  in  common  with,'  or  instead  of  children 

45.  There  are,  however,  two  occupations  which  may  be  described  as  "separate"  employments,  and 
are  common  to  all  parts  of  these  counties.  The  most  universal  of  these  is  "  tenting,"  by  which  I  mean 
not  only  bird-scaring  but  looking  after  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  or  horses.  The  scaring  of  birds  would  for 
the  most  part  employ  children  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  spring  or  autumn,  but  other  descriptions  of 
"tenting"  often  employ  a  boy  almost  all  the  summer.  On  the  sand  of  Notts  I  found  many  children 
employed  in  this  way  in  the  winder  also.  This  employment  involves  a  long  day's  work  from  sunrise 
to  sunset.  It  is  a  passive  work,  for  a  boy  tenting  crows  has  little  else  to  do  but  "  to  shout."  So  little 
is  there  to  occupy  the  mind  in  it  that  the  chief  complaint  against  it  is  that  it  encourages  vacancy  of 
mind  and  listless  habits,  and  is  of  no  use  in  training  up  a  child  to  work.  It  involves  great  exposure 
to  weather  and  work  on  Sundays. 

46.  Boys  go  to  it  at  seven  and  eight  years  old.  Some  go  even  at  six.  Girls  go  a  great  deal  in 
some  districts,  and  at  the  same  age  as  the  boys.     But  with  the  girls  it  seldom  implies  that  they  have 
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left  school  entirely.     I  found  one  girl  near  Retford  tenting  in  January,  who  had  been  at  it   nearly  all  C 

the  year. 

47.  Whether  « tenting "  be  necessary  or  not  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  great  difFerence  of 
opinion.  •  Mr,  lies,  of  Binbrook,  a  most  kind  employer,  will  not  allow  it  on  Sundays.  Mr.  Thos. 
Willson  says  of  it  "  I  have  a  small  rookery  at  my  place,  but  I  never  tent  birds.  I  don't  see  that  the 
"  rooks  do  any  harm  to  the  crops  in  autumn ;  they  may  possibly  do  a  little  in  the  spring.  Even  the 
«  firing  a  gun  off  is  far  better  than  tenting."  (Evid.  327.)     Others  speak  to  the  same  effect. 

48.  Boys  begin  to  be  sent  with  horses  at  about  9  or  10  years  of  age.  At  harvest  time  throughout 
these  counties  even  much  younger  boys  will  hold  the  first  horse  in  a  team.  In  the  clay  districts,  where 
"  single  ploughing  "  is  necessary,  a  boy  is  wanted  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  winter.  Many  boys 
go  to  this  at  eight  years  of  age.  A  few  girls,  but  (except  in  the  case  of  the  small  freeholders')  very 
rarely,  do  this  work.  (Evid.  211,  219,  237.)  When  boys  are  once  put  to  it  and  begin  to  learn  it,  they 
are  hardly  ever  allowed  to  go  to  school  again  ;  they  are  too  useful. 

49.  For  this  and  for  the  work  required  when  sheep  are  fed  upon  turnips,  boys  of  10  or  1 1  are 
undoubtedly  more  wanted  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Statements  to  this  effect  will  be  found  through- 
out the  evidence  from  the  north  of  Lincolnshire.  Mr,  Cottam,  again,  a  large  occupier  on  the  light 
land  of  Notts,  says  "  We  employ  more  boys  in  winter  than  in  summer."  To  the  same  effect  speaks 
Mr.  Paget  as  to  the  heavier  land  south  of  Nottingham.  "  Here  the  winter  is  the  season  in  which  their 
services  are  most  required."  (Evid.  276.)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  in  almost  all  parts  of  these 
counties  some  boys  of  nine  or  even  eight  are  found  to  be  employed  during  the  whole  year  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  as  where  a  small  farmer  who  requires  only  one  boy  prefers  to  hire  the  son  of 
one  of  his  own  labourers  and  finds  him  work  all  the  year,  or  where  the  work  is  of  a  special  character, 
as  in  some  of  the  potato  districts. 

50.  I  proceed  next  to  notice  what  I  shall  call  work  in   "companies,"  including  in   that  term  lots  of  Work  in 
women  and  children  working  together  with  or  without  an  overlooker.     These  may  be  either  the  companies. 
"  public  gang,"  the  "  private  gang,"  or  the  "  family." 

51.  Public  gangs  exist  in  about  22  towns  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  three  or  four  in  Nottinghamshire. 
These  having  been  already  dealt  with  by  the  "Agricultural  Gangs  Act,  1867,"*  need  not  be  further 
mentioned.  But  the  effect  of  the  recent  legislation  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  gangs  has  been  that 
some  public  gangs  have  become  "  private  "  by  the  very  simple  expedient  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  of 
paying  the  gang  himself,  and  thereby  becoming  the  hirer  of  the  children.  The  "  ganger,"  however, 
in  such  cases  is  often  paid  by  the  time  which  he  takes  to  do  the  work;  his  motive,  therefore,  for 
hurrying  the  work  continues  ;  and  the  gang  itself  is  none  the  less  nomadic,  being  taken  from  farm  to 
farm  as  its  services  are  required. 

52.  Such,  however,  is  an  uncommon  case.  But  companies,  or  private  gangs,  are  employed  in  one 
form  or  another  throughout  Lincolnshire  and  Notts,  except  in  some  of  the  heavy  clay  districts,  where 
weeds  do  not  grow  quickly,  or  where  the  occupations  are  too  small  to  make  it  worth  while  to  employ  a 
man  to  superintend  the  very  small  gang  which  would  be  required.  This  is  for  the  most  part  the  case 
in  Leicestershire.  Sometimes  private  gangs  exist  together  with  public,  as  at  Croyland  or  Louth.  In 
other  cases  it  appears  to  depend  on  local  custom,  or  on  the  fact  of  some  one  being  willing  to  become  a 
professional  ganger,  whether  the  gangs  are  public  or  private. 

53.  The  simplest  form  of  a  gang,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  appears  to  be  where  a  man  is  employed 
with  three  or  four  children  to  drop  beans  or  single  turnips.  The  same  number  is  often  employed  in 
weeding,  or  picking  twitch,  but  gangs  of  this  sort  will  sometimes  amount  to  30  or  40.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  Fen  district.  In  ordinary  cases,  when  such  work  is  needed,  a  farmer  will  employ  his 
own  farm  lads,  if  they  can  be  spared,  and  add  to  them  a  few  women  or  children,  according  as  he  can 
get  them.  Sometimes  they  consist  wholly  of  small  children,  sometimes  (and  especially  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme)  of  women  only.  On  one  farm  boys  and  girls  work  .separately,  on  another  they  are  employed 
together.  In  describing  such  gangs,  therefore,  I  must  be  distinctly  understood  not  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  what  1  say  applies  to  all.  But  the  question  is,  "  Does  the  system  generally  work  well,  or 
is  it  liable  to  abuse?" 

54.  The  opinion  of  the  clergy,  who  have  had  experience  in  this  sort  of  work,  is  so  unanimous  as  to 
the  effect  of  large  mixed  groups  upon  morality,  that  I  need  hardly  quote  any  instances.  The  E.ev. 
H.  T.  Fletcher,  after  speaking  of  the  children  being  prone  to  "indecent  language  and  immoral 
"  practices,"  says  "  I  can  certainly  trace  the  origin  of  some  of  these  cases  to  the  employment  of  young 
girls  and  boys  m  the  fields."     (Evid.  251.) 

55.  In  Lincolnshire  many  of  the  large  employers  of  labour  concur  in  this  opinion.  With  an 
exception,  which  I  shall  mention  presently,  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  adopted  this  view.  So  have 
many  of  the  labouring  class.  "  The  children  hear  a  great  deal  that  they  had  better  not ;  nobody  can 
«•'  tell  half  what  goes  on  unless  he's  been  with  them."  (Evid.  30.)  "  If  you'd  heard  their  talk  and 
"  seen  their  ways,  you'd  say  it's  a  bad  thing  for  boys  and  girls  to  go  together."  (Evid.  47.)  Again, 
in  a  notorious  gang  near  Lincoln,  "  such  bad  language,  the  women  fighting,  and  such  like  things. 
"  He  has  boys  and  girls,  Irish,  and  gipsies,  and  all  sorts."  (Evid.  85.)  So  in  Nottinghamshire  it  was 
said,  "  Some  of  our  women  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  dping  the  worst  they  can  with  their  tongues," 
(Evid.  321.) 

56.  The  largest   companies  are,   however,  the   "potato  gangs."     The  old  method  of  taking  up  Pototo gangs, 
potatoes  appears  to  have  beeri  for  a  man  to  hoe  them   up,  followed  by  his  family,  oi*  a  few  other 


*  My  attention  was  particularly  called  to  the  absence  of  any  provision  in  this  Act  requiring  gangmasters  to  give  notice  of  an 
intended  application  for  a  licence.  The  application  may  he  made  at  any  time  (Act  7.)  and  any  person  wishing  to  oppose  it  has  no 
means  of  knowing  when  to  do  so. 
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children  to  gather  them  after  him.  They  are,  however,  now  grown  on  such  a  very  large  scale  that 
the  potato  plough  is  introduced,  which  cuts  under  the  ridge,  and  turns  up  the  potatoes  on  either  side. 
Along  the  furrow  is  a  line  of  women  and  children  of  all  ages,  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
varying  according  to  their  size  and  strength,  and  the  amount  of  work  which  each  can  perform.  The 
space  apportioned  to  each  is  often  called  a  "  stint,"  and  all  the  potatoes  lying  in  it  must  be  picked  up 
before  the  plough  comes  down  the  next  furrow.  Behind  the  line  are  two  or  three  carts,  the  men  with 
which  empty  the  baskets  of  the  workers  as  they  are  filled.  The  number  of  workers  is  sometimes  as 
many  as  60  or  70,  who  are  superintended  by  a  man  behind  the  line.  The  distance  between  the 
"  stints  "  is  not  too  great  for  conversation  to  be  general,  and  if  one  of  the  workers  has  cleared  the 
stint  in  good  time,  he  or  she  has  time  to  talk  freely. 

57.  Potatoes,  when  so  gathered,  are  commonly  stored  in  heaps,  and  the  opening  of  these  heaps 
affords  another  opportunity  for  company  work.  "  When  the  farmer  wants  to  deliver  some,  he  gets  a 
"  lot  of  children,  old  and  young,  who  kneel  down  round  the  '  pie '  (heap),  quite  close  together,  and 
"  sort  them."  (Evid.  128.)  That  is  the  method  pursued  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  In  the  marsh 
districts  heaps  are  more  commonly  opened  by  women  and  grown  up  girls. 

58.  Of  these  potatoe  districts,  it  is  said,  "/I  believe  children  are  corrupted  by  what  they  hear  in 
«  the  fields  when  very  young."  (Evid.  121.)  "There's  nothing  good  to  be  learnt  there."  (Evid.  123.) 
"  The  girls  are  very  depraved."  (Evid.  127.)  "  The  talk  is  dreadful  there  "  (at  the  pies,  Evid.  128.) 
"  It's  a  disagreeable  thing  to  go  among  a  company  of  women  at  work."  (Evid.  130.)  "  It's  a  bad 
"  thing  for  girls,  there  is  all  sorts  of  language."  (Evid.  146.)  In  two  cases  witnesses  describe  the  boys 
as  bathing  in  the  presence  of  the  girls.  (Evid.  261.)  So  in  tlie  marsh  district,  one  witness  was 
stripped  naked  in  the  middle  of  a  gang  while  asleep.  (Evid.  169.)  "  It's  the  root  of  what  is  bad. 
"  There's  men  that'll  boast  to  hear  their  children  bravado  the  most."     (Evid.  182.) 

59.  But,  besides  this,  several  other  sorts  of  company  work  are  to  be  found  in  these  counties. 
Osier  peeling  and  pea  pulling  each  last  a  very  short  time,  but  occupy  an  enormous  number  of  girls 
and  women,  who  work  for  the  most  part  in  separate  families,  but  all  close,  together,  in  the  same  field, 
and  without,  in  this  case,  the  advantage  of  the  control  of  a  superintendent.  Both  these  especially 
prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Trent.  One  witness  sometimes  employs  no  less  than  400  or  500 
women  and  children  at  once  in  pea  pulling.  (Evid.  286.)  Of  this  work,  as  carried  on  near  Worksop, 
Mr.  Hemming  quotes  a  magistrate  as  saying,  "  That  he  was  astounded  at  the  language  he  heard  from 
"  the  mouths  of  the  children,  and  their  obscene  manners  unblushingly  practised  in  an  open  manner  in 
"  the  fields."  (Evid.  291.)  Mr.  Hett's  account  (Evid.  294)  of  what  he  calls  the  "  most  demoralized  set" 
of  pea  pullers  can  hardly  be  quoted. 

60.  No  cruelty,  such  as  is  described  in  the  public  gangs,  exists  in  the  private.  Families  are  far  too 
independent  to  submit  to  it,  and  the  least  chastisement  or  ill  usage  is  followed  by  a  summons.  Only 
three  or  four  cases,  none  of  which  on  investigation  I  was  able  to  confirm,  were  brought  under  my 
notice.  "  Last  year,"  says  one  witness,  "  there  was  a  report  of  a  boy  having  been  ill  used  near 
"  Spilsby,  and  on  the  market  day  much  indignation  was  expressed."  (Evid.  6.)  "  It  is  difBcult,"  says 
another,  "  to  get  men  who  have  suflScient  authority  over  them.  They  don't  like  to  touch  them,  because 
"  the  parents  would  complain."     (Evid.  74.) 

61.  Where  large  gangs  are  not  superintended  by  a  man  it  is  because  the  mothers  or  other  grown-up 
women  go  with  the  children,  and  are  responsible  for  their  work.  But  children  cannot  be  put  to  the 
work  alone.  As  a  rule  they  are  sent  with  a  " staged  man,"  an  elderly  married  man;  some  farmers 
prefer  a  younger  man,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  better  able  to  manage  the  children.  Some  few  send  girls 
with  a  woman,  but  the  occupation  is  so  distasteful  that  hardly  any  respectable  woman  can  be  found  to 
undertake  it.  The  men  are  not  always  well  chosen.  "  They  often  use  very  bad  langunge  and  even 
"  excite  the  boys  to  talk  badly  before  the  girls  and  women."  (Evid.  41  and  No.  30  and  82.)  In  Notts 
he  is  sometimes  chosen,  "not  from  any  regard  to  his  moral  character,  but  because  he  is  an  inferior 
"  man  at  other  work,"  or  "  can't  do  a  day's  work."     (Evid.  301.) 

62.  The  true  distinction,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  drawn  between  different  sorts  of  gano^s  is  between 
those  in  which  young  children  only  are  employed,  and  those  in  which  old  and  young  are  mixed 
together. 

63.  With  respect  to  young  children  working  together  in  lots  of  a  moderate  size  very  little  harm 
is  represented  as  being  caused  to  their  morals  by  the  fact  of  boys  and  girls  workincr  together.  The 
person  superintending  them  is  almost  always  the  father  or  mother  of  one  of  the  children  present  and 
the  only  substantial  objection  urged  against  them  is  the  lact  that  the  offices  of  nature  cannot  be  performed 
with  decency  where  males  and  females  work  together ;  and  this  of  course  is  an  especial  evil  in  the 
large  fields  of  the  Wolds  or  the  hedgeless  tracts  of  the  Fens.  But  the  small  weedin"'  gangs  of  Notts 
composed  almost  entirely  of  small  children,  are  therefore  but  little  objected  to. 

64.  But  the  gangs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  such  as  Spalding,  Louth,  or  Retford  are  in 
almost  all  cases  the  worst,  and  this  is  mainly  caused  by  the  admixture  of  women  of  bad  character 
They  are  represented  as  far  worse  than  the  men.  To  the  same  effect  speak  many  witnesses,  Mr 
Leaper,  superintendent  of  police  at  Spalding,  says,  "  It's  no  use  separating  boys  from  girls,  unless  yoii 
"  .separate  the  young  girls  from  prostitutes  and  the  elder  women  who  demoralize  them."  (Evid.  216  "> 
Again,  "  Don't  let  the  bigger  girls  go ;  it's  they  that  corrupt  the  litde  ones  and  no  one  else."  (Evid.  92!) 
"  One  of  them  ^rown  up  girls)  was  worse  than  any  of  them  in  learning  of  them  foul  discourse." 
(Evid.  47.)  "  It's  the  old  men  and  women  that  talk  bad  and  corrupt  the  children."  (Evid.  178.)  And 
even  of  gleaning,  another  witness  says,  ''young  and  old  are  congregated  together  in  one  field  and 
"  the  greatest  immorality  results."    ^vid.  25.) 

65.  For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  me  that  the  separation  of  the  sexes  at  field  work,  if  it  were 
practicable,  would  not  much  improve  the  present  state  of  things.  But  how  far  could  it  be  carried  out 
at  meal  times?     The  children  are  generally  allowed  to  stray  where  they  like  and  do  what  they  like 
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SO  long  as  they  come  back  at  tha  right  moment.   (Some  strong  evidence  from   Notts  as  to  this  may  be  C. 

seen  at  Nos.  296,  2911,  301.)  And  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work  at  any  rate  all  control  ceases. 
In  the  early  morning  it  is  often  the  custom  to  assemble  at  some  meeting  place,  and  to  start  thence 
all  together.  This  is  the  case  at  Spalding,  and  still  more  at  Croyland,  and  in  consequence  the 
superintendent  of  the  gang  will  often  go  out  with  it.  But,  in  coming  home,  the  children  are  allowed 
to  hurry  or  delay,  and  where  they  have  three  or  four  miles  to  walk  home  in  the  dusk  the  consequences 
appear  to  be  most  demoralizing.     (Evid.  308.) 

66.  It  is,  moreover,  contended  that  a  separation  of  the  sexes  would  be  most  inconvenient  to  the 
employer,  especially  in  the  potato  districts,  and  that  it  could  not  be  practically  carried  out  there. 
(Evid.  127,  130,  170.)  The  difficulties  suggested  did  not  seem  to  me  very  great,  although  possibly  any 
interference  whatever  with  labour  would  reduce  the  area  under  root  crops;  but  the  real  gain  to  morality 
from  boys  working  in  one  field  and  girls  in  another,  and  mixing  together  at  mealtimes,  and  in  returning 
home,  is  hot  likely  to  be  large.  A  more  serious  objection  is  the  inconvenience  which  it  would  cause 
to  very  small- farmers.  Large  farmers  generally  employ  the  older  children;  they  secure,  as  it  were, 
the  pick  of  the  market,  and  small  farmers  have  to  put  up  with  what  they  can  get. 

67.  And  secondly,  it  would  interfere  with  family  work.  Family  work,  as  I  have  already  said,  is 
generally  on  the  increase.  Where  cottages  are  built  in  outlying  districts,  the  farmer  prefers  to  employ 
the  families  of  his  labourers  who  live  in  them,  rather  than  to  bring  others  from  a  distance.  Such 
work  too  is  open  to  none  of  the  objections  commonly  urged  against  the  sexes  working  together,  and  if 
girls  are  to  go  to  the  fields  at  all,  it  is  probably  the  most  harmless  way  in  which  they  can  be 
employed.  Gleaning  for  instance  could  hardly  be  interfered  with,  nor  the  help  given  by  families  in 
harvest  time. 

68.  To  nieet  this  difficulty,  various  definitions  of  a  gang  have  been  suggested.  The  Lincolnshire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  says  that  six  ought  to  constitute  a  gang;  intending  by  this  expedient  to  give 
relief  to  small  farmers,  and  not  to  prevent  "  family  work."  Others  would  define  a  gang  by  fixing  some 
number  which  one  man  can  thoroughly  look  after  and  control. 

69.  No  other  definition  of  a  private  gang  has  in  fact  been  attempted  than  a  limit  of  numbers,  and  this 
is  one  serious  objection  to  extending  to  these  gangs  the  section  of  the  Agricultural  Gangs  Act,  1867,  which 
requires  gangmasters  to  take  out  a  licence.  Such  a  provision  is  not  needed  to  protect  children  from 
cruelty  or  overwork ;  as  a  means  of  checking  immorality,  it  would  have  no  eifect  on  many,  which  the 
evidence  shows  to  be  the  worst  from  the  very  fact  of  their  having  no  superintendent.  These  difficulties 
have  prevented  any  very  practical  suggestions  being  made  for  the  regulation  of  company  work,  which 
would  be  universal  in  their  application.  And  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Fletcher,  refiecling  the  opinion  of  many 
persons,  says:  "it  would  not  be  possible  to  place  the  labour  of  girls,  so  different  and  scattered  as  it  is, 
under  any  effective  regulation  or  superintendence,  tantamount  to  that  of  girls  in  public  gangs.'' 
(Evid.  251.) 

The  Age  at  which  Boys  should  be  allowed  to  Work. 

70.  In  the  districts  where  much  light  labour  is  required,  the  common  age  for  boys  to  begin  to  work 
in  the  field  is  eight.  Many,  however,  go  at  seven,  some  at  six  years  old.  They  generally  begin  with 
"tenting"  birds.  On  the  books  of  most  schools  in  Lincolnshire,  I  found  boys  less  than  eight  years 
old  who  went  a  little  to  work.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  potato  districts,  or  where  the  land 
is  occupied  by  very  small  farmers,  who  require  at  certain  seasons  the  labour  of  their  own  children.  In 
the  clay  districts,  where  light  labour  is  less  in  demand,  few  children  go  to  "  tent "  birds  before  nine,  or 
at  the  youngest  eight  years  of  age.  But  in  this  and  similar  cases,  I  found  that  the  employers  seldom 
know  the  age  of  the  boys  that  they  employ.  They  are  hired  as  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough,  or  can 
shout,  and  the  very  young  ones  are  often  taken  only  to  oblige  a  constant  labourer,  who  wishes  some 
addition  to  his  weekly  earnings. 

71.  Where  the  hours  are  not  too  long,  or  the  work  too  hard,  few  persons  think  such  employment 
as  is  given  to  young  boys  hurtful  to  them.  The  medical  testimony  is  almost  unanimous  on  this 
point.  Several  witnesses,  on  the  contrary,  speak  to  the  great  advantage  a  boy  gains  from  the  better 
food  which  his  earnings  enable  his  family  to  give  him.  (Evid.  260.)  But  the  best  evidence  on  this 
point  is  the  appearance  of  the  boys  themselves.  No  diseases  or  deformities  appear  traceal)le  to  this 
early  work ;  no  siich  cases  were  pointed  out,  and  very  few  were  mentioned  to  me.  The  boys  through- 
out my  district  appeared  to  be  healthy  and  well  formed  ;  where  boys  in  a  school  were  indicated  to  me 
as  having  just  come  back  from  field  work,  they  were  almost  always  strong  and  healthy  looking.  And  in 
some  cases  boys  of  a  rather  higher  class  than  agricultural  labourers  are  sent  to  field  work  to  improve 
their  health. 

72.  The  early  employment  of  a  boy,  if  not  extended  over  the  whole  year,  also  gives  him  a  little 
money  to  pay  for  schooling,  and  gives  him  a  good  training  for  his  future  career.  Agricultural  work 
may  not  seem  to  require  much  learning,  but  experience  has  pi'oved  that  boys  cannot  get  handy  at 
it,  unless  they  begin  early  in  life.  Workhouse  boys,  that  is,  boys  brought  up  at  the  unions,  without 
field  work,  till  J  2  or  13  years  of  age,  are  universally  condemned  as  useless.  And  the  habits  of  industry 
acquired  by  field  work,  and  the  becoming  early  accustomed  to  exposure  to  weather,  are  in  themselves  no 
slight  advantage  to  the  future  labourer. 

78.  Severe  restrictions  upon  boy  labour  will  also  have  the  effect  of  driving  out  into  the  fields  many 

more  women  and  girls,  or  of  causing  the  work  which  they  now  do  to  he  neglected.     And  much  of  the 

light  labour  now  done  by  children  is  of  a  character  which,  though  essential  to  first-rate  farming,  is  not 

'  absolutely  necessary ;  and  the  neglect  of  it,  though  a  loss  to  the  farmer,  will  be  felt  far  more  by  the 

poor  families  whose  earnings  are  thus  impaired, 

74.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  case  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  requiring  some  better 
school  attendance  from  boys,  there  is  no  reason,  on  the  ground  of  health,  for  fixing  any  limit  before 
which  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  different  from  that  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

S  2 
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The  Age  at  which  Girls  should  be  allowed  to  work. 

75.  Girls  are  employed  as  young  as  seven  years  of  age,  or  in  potato  picking  sometimes  at  six. 
When  they  reach  nine  or  ten  they  are  occasionally  sent  out  to  tend  sheep  or  pigs,  or  to  scare  crows 
alone.  Assuming  that  the  hours  of  work  are  reasonable,  the  objections  raised  to  the  employment  of 
girls  in  field  work  are  shortly  these  : — 

76.  First,  that  it  is  injurious  to  their  physical  health.  Upon  this  point  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion.  The  cold  and  exposure  inseparable  from  field  work  are  said  to  produce  rheumatism  and 
consumption.  Others  say  that  it  is  particularly  injurious  to  them  just  after  the  age  of  puberty.  In  the 
Fens  especially  they  are  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  wet,  by  being  taken  to  weed  corn  or  green  crops  in 
rainy  weather.  But  Dr.  Mackintosh,  after  20  years'  experience,  says,  "  Girls  employed  in  the  fields 
"  enjoy  more  robust  health,  and  a  greater  immunity  from  the  complaints  incident  to  the  age  of  puberty, 
"  than  girls  who  are  employed  in  in-door  service."  (Evid.  25.)  They  are  rarely  put  to  winter  work, 
and  the  more  general  opinion  as  to  summer  work  is,  that  it  is  rather  favourable  to  their  physical  health 
than  otherwise. 

77.  Secondly,  that  their  morality  is  affected  by  field  work.  To  the  evil  arising  from  the  mixture 
of  sexes  I  have  already  alluded.  But  many  persons  think  that,  whether  girls  are  employed  alone  or 
not,  the  general  tendency  of  field  work  is  to  promote  roughness.  ^'  They  want  breaking  in  again," 
says    one   witness.     "  It    encourages    strong    passions,  rough    language,    and    general   '  loudness/ " 

Evid.  206.) 

78.  Thirdly,  that  field  work  is  a  very  bad  preparation  for  a  woman's  future  home  duties  as  a  wife, — 
that  it  unsexes  her,  makes  her  rough  and  coarse  ;  too  independent  of  her  parents,  and  interferes  seriously 
with  her  education, — especially  that  part  of  it  which  may  be  described  as  industrial. 

79.  Fourthly,  that  it  unfits  girls  for  household  service.  The  complaint  every  where  was,  "  Whe  re 
are  we  to  get  a  good  female  servant ?"  Indeed  many  employers,  who  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice 
girl  labour  altogether,  recommend  its  prohibition  after  the  age  of  13,  so  that  they  may  go  to  service 
(Evid.  1,  92,  284,  316).  "I  have  found,''  says  one  witness,  "that  where  a  mother  keeps  a  daughter 
"  over  13  at  home  instead  of  at  service  the  girl  is  almost  sure  to  go  astray."  (Evid.  63.)  "  It  has 
"  a  great  tendency  to  promote  imtiiorality ;  and  what  they  earn  at  that  age  seldom  goes  to  the  parent, 
"  but  is  spent  by  themselves."  (Evid.  288.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  attraction  of  field 
work  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  girls  away  from  service,  unless  their  previous  training  and  habits  have 
accustomed  them  to  like  it.  For  this  reason  many  advocate  the  exclusion  of  girls  from  the  fields  up 
to  the  age  of  1.3.  This  opinion  is  maintained  in  a  memorandum  addressed  to  the  Commission  by  17 
influential  magistrates  of  Kesteven.  "  This  restriction  would  tend  not  a  little  towards  the  gradual,  if 
"  not  entire,  abolition  of  female  labour  in  field  work;  for  if  women  were  not  accustomed  to  it  in  youth 
"  they  would  be  physically  incapacitated  for  it  later  in  life."  (Evid.  2.)  "  The  worst  of  it  is  that  when 
"  they  go  out  to  service  they  don't  care  about  staying  there,  because  they  know  they  can  get  field 
"  vi'ork."  (Evid.  92.)  "  The  girls  won't  go  out  to  service  because  they  become  less  independent." 
(Evid.  127.) 

80.  Others,  and  those  especially  who  have  seen  the  effects  of  female  labour  in  the  Fen  district, 
strongly  urge  the  keeping  all  young  unmarried  girls  away  from  the  fields.  (Evid.  28,  150,  211,  213.) 
Some  argue  that  it  is  in  reality  of  very  little  profit  to  a  family,  fi^om  the  wear  and  tear  of  clothes,  and 
the  greater  amount  of  food  consumed.  Upon  this  point,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  poor  themselves, 
in  the  districts  where  much  girl  labour  is  employed,  is  almost  unanimous.  They  deprecate  such  work 
for  their  daughters,  but  admit  that  the  temptation  of  the  earnings  is  too  much  for  them.  In  such 
places  they  are  not  sent  to  field  work  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  wages,  but  owing  to  the  high 
remuneration  offered  at  certain  seasons. 

81.  In  other  districts,  however,  poverty  is  without  doubt  the  main  cause  of  the  girls  being  sent  into 
the  fields.  I  am  of  course  excluding  from  consideration  corn  harvest,  during  which  girls  always  go 
into  the  fields  throughout  these  counties,  and  which  no  one  in  them  has  ever  suggested  to  me  the  idea 
of  prohibiting.  In  some  cases  girls  are  sent  from  th^  pressure  put  upon  the  family  by  the  employer  of 
the  father.  But  generally  the  parents  are  glad  enough  to  send  them  if  they  can  get  employment. 
Upon  this  subject  Miss  Boucherett,  of  Willingham  House,  whose  experience  among  the  labouring 
classes  is  very  great,  and  to  the  whole  of  whose  evidence  I  would  call  especial  attention,  says : — 

"  Field  work  is  often  rough  for  girls,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  at  all  immoral  *  *  *  What  has  given  it  a 
had  name  is,  that  it  is  the  only  means  girls  who  have  lost  their  character  have  of  getting  an  honest  living. 
Field  work  is  very  good  for  health,  except  when  corn  and  high  turnips  are  weeded  in  cold  weather.  But 
this  is  still  more  unpleasant  than  unwholesome,  and  they  often  leave  it.  *  .*  *  *  It  is  bad  unprofitable  work 
but  hunger  is  worse.  They  don't  go  unless  poverty  drives  them  to  it.  The  amount  of  field  work  they  do  in 
general  does  no  harm  to  their  morals  or  their  training.  Where  the  husband  drinks,  or  the  family  is  very 
numerous,  they  must  do  more  or  starve  ;  but  even  then  girls  often  make  good  servants  who  have  worked  all 
their  childhood  in  the  fields.     No  restriction  should  therefore  be  placed  on  their  employment."     (Evid.  53.) 

82.  In  Leicestershire  there  is  not  only  very  little  employment  in  the  fields  for  girls,  but  there  is  a 
strong  inducement  to  keep  them  at  home,  and  to  employ  them  in  seaming  and  stocking  making.  All 
girls  therefore  who  do  not  go  to  the  fields  or  who  cannot  find  employment  as  domestic  servants  are 
saved  from  absolute  idleness.    But  this  does  not  apply  to  Lincolnshire.     ''  If,"  as  one  witness  says, 

"  The  exclusion  from  field  work  only  narrows  the  range  of  female  occupation,  and  a  class  of  idle  or  starving 
women  is  produced,  the  gain  to  female  morals  is  doubtful  enough."     (Evid.  166.) 

83.  The  value  of  such  labour  to  farmers  is  much  greater  than  would  be  supposed.  Not  to  speak  of 
isolated  districts  where  taking  any  labour  away  involves  bringing  other  labour  from  a  long  distance, 
the  exceptional  cultivation  of  potatoes,  peas,  or  flax,  requiring  an  enormous  number  of  hands  at  certain 
seasons,  though  only  for  a  short  time,  makes  the  labour  of  girls  most  valuable.  In  potato  districts  the 
certain  effect  of  their  exclusion  from  field  work  would  be  a  diminution  of  the  area  under  that  crop,  and 
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the  loss  of  wages  thereby   caused  to  the  poor  may  be  estimated  from  the  very  large  number  now 
employed.     (Evid.  165.) 

84.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  to  interfere  by  legislation  to  prevent  what  is  described  sometimes  as 
"  the  oflly  means  by  which  girls  who  have  lost  their  character  have  of  getting  an  honest  living,"  and 
sometimes  as  "  the  alternative  of  starvation,"  can  only  be  justified  by  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  produced 
by  the  present  system.  The  evidence  certainly  appears  to  show  that  (putting  the  question  of  education 
on  one  side)  the  employment  of  girls  from  8  to  12  or  13  is  the  most  free  from  objection,  if  properly 
regulated.  No  harm  appears  to  come  from  such  girls  following  their  fathers  to  dibble  beans,  as  they 
will  often  do.  Nor  again  from  many  sorts  of  family  work,  which  the  better  distribution  of  cottages 
seems  likely  to  encourage.  "  Any  restriction  had  better  be  left  to  personal  feeling  to  eflfect,"  says  one 
witness,  whose  strong  expressions  as  to  the  evils  of  female  field  work  I  have  already  quoted.  (Evid.  206.) 
But  let  field  work  for  girls  be  "  a  last  and  loathed  resource.  Let  everything,  from  the  gentleman's 
situation  and  the  shopman's,  down  to  the  lowest  farm  service,  come  to  be  preferred  to  the  field." 
(Evid.  167). 

The  Houus  of  Work  of  Women  and  Children, 

85.  Throughout  these  counties  women  as  a  rule  work  from  8  a.m.  to  5  or  5*30  p.m.  In  some 
parishes  it  is  the  custom  to  begin  work  at  7 ;  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  they  often  do  not  begin  till 
830  or  9.  Women,  however,  that  go  with  threshing  machines  work  men's  hours,  that  is,  from  6  to  6, 
or  from  light  to  dark,  and,  if  finishing  a  job,  sometimes  till  long  after  dark.  Such  women  are,  however, 
physically  as  equal  to  the  labour  as  the  men  with  whom  they  work. 

86.  No  complaint  is  made  of  these  hours.  Miss  Boucherett,  in  saying  this,  adds:  "Yet  I  think  a 
"  woman's  day's  work  should  be  legally  two  hours'  less  than  a  man's,  that  she  may  get  the  meals  ready 
"  and  do  the  household  work."     (Evid.  53.)     In  practice  this  is  almost  always  the  case. 

87.  Girls,  when  working  with  the  women,  keep  their  hours.  When  working  alone  at  tenting,  they 
go  from  daylight  till  dark;  and  when  formed  into  a  private  gang  with  boys,  they  often. begin  work 
at  6  a.m.  and  go  on  till  6  p.m.  At  Croyland,  all  the  children  and  young  persons  meet  at  the  Old 
Bridge  at  6  a.m.  (Evid.  237.)  On  the  Heath  and  in  the  Fens  they  sometimes  have  to  be  at  their 
work,  a  mile  or  two  distant,  by  6  a.m.  (Evid.  88,  103,  &c.)  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  they 
work  with  a  man,  some  of  whose  labour  would  be  lost  if  the  children  did  not  work  the  same  hours. 

88.  Boys  working  alone'  ai-e  generally  employed  from  6  a.m.  till  6  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from  light 
to  dark  in  winter.  At  tenting  these  hours  are  exceeded,  but  this  is  a  "  passive  work,"  and  the  time  is 
onlv  complained  of  on  account  of  the  long  exposure  to  bad  weather  and  vacancy  of  thought. 

89.  These  hours  do  not  appear  excessive  for  boys;  12  hours  (inclusive  of  meal  times)  may  seem  a 
long  time  for  boys  of  8  or  9,  but  in  practice  it  is  found  that  the  work  done  by  sucii  children  is  so  light 
that  it  can  do  them  no  injury,  and  employers  are  very  reasonable  in  adjusting  the  description  of  work 
to  the  strength  of  the  lad.  With  respect  to  girls,  the  case  is  different.  If  the  reason  that  women  work 
short  hours  is  to  give  them,  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  necessary  household  work,  surely  the  same 
opportunity  ought  to  be  given  to  girls,  in  order  that  they  may  become  acquainted  with  domestic  duties, 
and  fit  for  their  future  position  in  life.  But  this  applies  only  to  the  parts  of  the  Wold  and  Fen,  where 
girls  get  regular  work  for  some  months,  and  would  be  a  hardship  in  those  districts,  where  girls  work 
orily  at  harvest  or  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  spring. 

90.  In  one  respect,  moreover,  some  interference  may  be  more  necessary,  viz.,  where,  as  I  have  said, 
the  day's  labour  is  still  further  lengthened  by  the  distance  that  the  children  go  to  work.  This  point  will 
be  considered  under  a  separate  head. 

Mealtimes, 

91.  The  rule  throughout  these  counties  is  to  give  an  hour  for  dinner  between  12  and  1  to  all  workers. 
This  is  sometimes  broken  through  in  winter  by  the  farmers,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  day. 
In  such  cases  they  give  only  half  an  hour,  and  allow  the  workers  to  leave  half-an-hour  sooner  at  night. 
It  is  also  broken  by  the  Workers  themselves  in  consequence  of  cold  or  bad  weather.  It  is  often 
very  unpleasant  to  stand  still  in  the  exposed  fields,  and  the  workers  prefer  to  keep  constantly  moving. 

(Evid.  347.) 

92.  Where  work  begins  at  6,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  often  given  in  North  Lincolnshire,  for  an 
"  andrew  "  or  lunch,  and  sometimes  also  another  in  the  afternoon.  In  other  parts  this  system  is  not 
generally  recognized,  but  a  man  in  charge  of  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls  will  let  them  rest  for  a  few 
minutes  every  now  and  then,  and  thus  give  them  an  opportunity  of  having  something  to  eat.  W^omen, 
who  most  commonly  work  without  an  overlooker,  can  of  course  stop  at  any  time  for  such  a  purpose. 
In  most  cases,  however,  food  is  brought  for  one  meal  only. 

The  Distances  to  which   Women  and  Children  go  to  Wop.k. 

93.  Children  rarely  go  long  distances  except  in  a  gang  of  some  sort.  They  cannot  be  trusted  to 
go  alone,  but  require  superintendence.  As  we  might  expect,  therefore,  the  longest  distances  are  tra- 
versed by  the  public  gangs  ;  but  small  companies  of  women  and  children  are  found  throughout  these 
counties  to  work  at  a  considerable  distance  from  home. 

94.  The  want  of  cottages  is  of  course  mainly  responsible  for  this,  either  in  districts  recently  brought 
under  cultivation,  or  in  those  where  the  close  parish  system  is  still  in  operation.  It  should,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  distances  traversed  by  children  does  not  only  depend  upon  this,  but  also  upon 
the  character  of  the  cultivation.  In  some  special  cases  the  crop  has  to  be  gathered  up  at  once  or  it  will 
be  spoilt,  and  for  this  purpose  the  whole  population  of  several  surrounding  parishes  is  collected  into  one 
or  two  fields  ;  but  the.  work  only  lasts  a  short  time,  and  to  prohibit  absolutely  these  distances  being 
traversed  would  prevent  in  some  cases  the  growth  of  these  crops,  and  would  in  consequence  be  as  great 
a  hardship  to  the  family  as  to  the  employer.     The  potato  harvest  is  an  instance  of  this ;  also  "  osier- 
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C^  peeling  "  and  «<  pea-pulling."     This  latter  occupation,  which  is  especially  found  in   the  neighbourhood 

of  the  Trent,  draws  hands  from  parishes  many  miles  distant. 

95.  On  the  Wolds  we  find  children  going  from  Louth,  five  miles  to  Witlicall  (Evid.  40) ;  and  to 
several  other  places  three  and  four  miles.  In  public  gangs  they  go  much  farther.  From  the  other 
large  centres  of  population  the  distances  are  not  much  less.  "  At  Caistor,"  one  witness  says,  "  I  see 
"  hundreds  of  labouring  people  pass  down  this  hill  at  night ;  some  of  them  go  four,  five,  or  even  six 
"  miles."  (Evid.  37.)  "  At  Tealby  the  average  distance  to  their  daily  work  is  two  miles."  (Evid  52.) 
"  From  Ludford  the  extreme  distance  is  two  miles."  (Evid.  46.)  So  again  at  Kirton,  "  most  of  the 
"  parishes  round  are  close  parishes,  such  as  Grayingham,  Northorpe,  and  Redbourn,  and  many  of  the 
"  labourers  employed  in  those  parishes  live  here."  (Evid.  66.)  So  at  North  Carlton  and  other  parishes 
north  of  Lincohi. 

96.  On  the  Heath  the  case  is  far  worse.  From  all  the  towns  bordering  on  this  great  newly 
reclaimed  tract  large  numbers  of  women  and  children  go  long  distances.  From  Waddington  some 
of  them  go  three  miles.  (Evid.  103.)  From  Wellingore  boys  and  girls  of  nine  and  10  "go  two, 
three,  and  four  miles.  (Evid.  88-90.)  From  Navenby  "three  and  four  miles."  (Evid.  93.)  From 
Rauceby  "  two  and  a  half  miles."  (Evid.  100.)  From  Ruskington  "four  or  even  five  miles."  (Evid. 
106.)  Of  Dorrington,  it  is  said,  "  Some  of  the  labourers  here  go  four  miles  or  more.  Some  of  the 
"  boys  go  to  Ashby ;  part  of  the  parish  is  two  miles  off  in  the  fen.  There  is  one  cottage  on  it." 
(Evid.  109.)     From  Metheringham  and  Nocton  ''  two  miles  is  not  an  uncommon  distance." 

97.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Trent  and  in  the  marsh  district  of  South-east  Lincolnshire  the 
gathering  of  potatoes  in  October  brings  hands  from  villages  many  miles  distant.  Carts  are,  however, 
employed  to  take  the  workers  to  the  greater  distances.  But  at  Scotter,  Mr.  Erainson  says,  "  Part  of 
"  this  parish  touches  the  Trent ;  children  go  there  at  nine  or  ten  years,  with  or  without  their  parents. 
"  Women  go  also.  It  is  3^  miles  off."  (Evid.  144.)  The  same  is  occasionally  the  case  from  Long 
Sutton  or  Holbeach. 

98.  But  the  worst  case  of  ail  is  that  of  Deeping  Fen.  From  Spalding  young  girls  and  children 
are  employed  on  farms  four,  five,  and  six  miles  distant,  but  the  largest  distances  from  this  town  are 
traversed  by  the  public  gangs.  At  Deeping  St.  James  similar  instances  are  to  be  found.  One  witness, 
11  years  old,  went  six  miles,  and  occasionally  nine  miles,  to  work.  (Evid.  244.)  Others,  girls  as  well 
as  hoys,  went  six  miles.  (Evid.  245,  249.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  villages  along  the  line 
of  the  fens  from  Deeping  northwards,  though  the  distances  in  these  cases  are  less. 

99.  In  Nottinghamshire,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  better  distribution  of  cottages,  the  distances 
are  not  so  great.  In  the  sand  district,  however,  children  "  go  as  far  as  three  miles  from  between 
Retford  and  Worksop,  where  there  are  too  few  cottages."  (Evid.  284.)  At  Worksop  "  they  sometimes 
"  go  four  or  five  miles.  I  don't  think  the  exercise  hurts  them."  (Evid.  285.)  So  from  Cuckney,  three 
miles  (Evid.  293),  and  Warsop.  On  the  clay  a  few  close  parishes  still  remain  ;  but  speaking  generally, 
although  some  men  have  to  walk  two  or  three  miles  to  work,  the  number  of  children  that  are  found  to 
traverse  such  a  distance,  except  at  "  pea-pulling"  time,  is  very  small  indeed. 

100.  In  Leicestershire  still  fewer  are  required  to  go  a  long  distance.  There  the  cottages  are  better 
distributed,  less  light  labour  is  needed,  and,  excepting  pea-pulling  and  the  requirements  of  a  few  special 
districts  (such  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Bottesford  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county),  where 
"close"  parishes  still  exist,  few  children  go  any  considerable  distance  to  work.  ' 

101.  Cases  of  injury  to  the  children  from  going  these  long  distances  to  work  appear  to  be  rare.  The 
main  sufferer  is  the  farmer  himself.  Children,  unless  absolutely  forced,  will  only  do  a  certain  amount 
of  labour  in  the  day,  and  the  fatigue  produced  by  going  a  long  distance  to  work  diminishes,  if  not  their 
actual  working  hours,  at  any  rate  the  amount  of  energy  that  they  put  into  their  employment.  "  I  have 
."  never  observed,"  says  one  witness,  "any  signs  of  over-fatigue  in  children,  though  many  of  them  walk 
"  two  miles,  or  rather  more,  to  work."  (Evid.  281.)  The  case  is  very  different  from  that  of  men,  who 
are  called  upon  to  exert  their  utmost  strength  at  work.  Young  children  are  rarely  put  to  any  em- 
ployment requiring  the  exertion  of  strength.  Nimbleness  and  quickness  of  hand  are  the  especial 
qualities  required.  With  women  it  is  rather  different.  Dragging  turnips  out  of  the  ground  and  some 
similar  employments  do  involve  the  use  of  force,  but  grown  up  women  with  their  shorter  hours  of  work 
are  pretty  nearly  as  well  able  to  go  long  distances  as  men. 

102.  But  as  to  this  and  many  other  practices,  the  best  test  after  all  is  that  of  experience.  These 
children  do  not  grow  up  to  be  unhealthy  or  deformed,  or  unfit  for  work;  but  on  the  contrary  they 
become  labourers  who  can  compare  in  strength  and  working  ability  with  any  in  England.  And  if  this 
is  the  case,  can  it  be  expected  that  any  absolute  prohibitions  as  to  distance  would  be  rigidly  enforced  ? 
If  any  regulation  should  be  thought  advisable,  some  simple  rule  forbidding  all  children  from  being 
taken  to  work  on  foot  beyond  a  distance  of  two  miles  would  appear  to  be  the  readiest  mode  of  effecting 
the  object  with  least  interference  with  the  labour  of  the  children. 

103.  Other  persons,  however,  describe  these  distances  as  the  cause  of  great  over  fatigue  and  conse- 
quent injury  to  children,  and  strongly  urge  the  absolute  prohibition  of  children  being  taken  to  work 
on  foot  beyond  two  miles,  or  even  one  mile.  Some  prefer  a  scale  of  distances  graduated  according  to 
ages.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  the  only  time  when  it  is  a  real  hardship  to  children  is  when 
their  hours  of  work  are  not  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  distance  they  have  to  go.  Such  extra 
labour  ought  to  be  done  in  their  master's  time,  and  not  in  their  own.  They  would  therefore  fix  a  legal 
limit  to  a  day's  labour,  and  include  in  it  the  going  to  and  from  work. 

Unhealthy  and  unsuitable  Employments  for  Women  and  Children. 

104.  Work  upon  threshing  machines  is  condemned  on  all  sides  for  women.  Many  farmers  have 
given  it  up  from  a  sense  of  its  unfitness.  Many  labourers  will  not  allow  their  wives  to  go.  Miss 
Boucherett,  in  other  respects  a  great  advocate  for  freedom  of  labour,  condemns  it  from  her  experience 
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on  the  Wolds,     The  women  or  woman  (for  in  some  parishes  it  is  the  custom  to  have  one  only),  stands  q^ 

upon  the  stage  of  the  machine,  cuts  the  bands,  and  hands  the  sheaf  to  the  man  who  is  feeding  the 
machine,  and  who  is  sitting  close  to  the  revolving  drum.  "  There  is  danger,"  says  one  witness, 
"  of  th«ir  dresses  being  caught  in  the  machinery,  as  I  can  bear  sad  testimony,  having  had  fatal 
"  accidents  on  my  farm."  (Evid.  6.)  Moreover  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  sheaf  striking  her  as 
it  is  put  on  the  machine,  and  throwing  her  off  her  balance.  The  stage  on  which  she  has  to  stand  is 
often  very  narrow,  sometimes  "  not  more  that  2^  feet."     (Evid.  55.) 

105.  Now  it  is  not  pretended  that  a  man  would  be  free  from  danger  in  the  same  position,  but  the 
dress  of  the  woman  and  its  liability  to  be  caught  by  the  drum  when  raised  by  a  puff"  of  wind  render 
it  especially  dangerous  for  her.  A  great  many  accidents  do  happen  from  this  cause.  Three  fatal 
cases  occurred  while  I  was  visiting  Lincolnshire.  It  is  true  that  these  accidents  commonly  arise 
from  carelessness ;  in  one  case  it  was  from  a  woman  stepping  on  the  drum  as  she  came  back  to 
work  (Evid.  65),  but  some  at  any  rate  are  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  dress.  The  poor  them- 
selves speak  of  this  work  with  great  dislike,  although  it  is  the  most  profitable  work  that  a  woman 
can  do. 

106.  But  there  is  another  reason,  besides  the  danger,  for  the  preference  of  almost  any  sort  of  work 
to  this.  "  In  prohibiting,"  says  Mr.  Higgins,  of  Claxby,  "  the  employment  of  women  whose  loose 
"  dresses  are  liable  to  be  caught,  much  good  will  be  done  indirectly,  because  when  they  go  to  work 
"  as  described,  they  are  placed  in  company  with  8  or  10  men,  and  their  moral  condition  is  not  one 
"  calculated  to  be  improved  under  the  system.  Very  few  women  will  do  this  now."  (Evid.  6.) 
Others  say,  "  it  is  only  a  peculiar  class  that  go."  Respectable  women  never  go  to  them,  except  under 
the  pressure  of  real  want. 

lOT.  Where  men  are  scarce  the  number  of  women  so  employed  is  very  large.  The  proper  comple- 
ment of  a  threshing  machine  is  14,  of  which  two  are  women;  but  five  or  six  are  often  taken  with  it 
and  go  round  to  the  various  farms  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  such  a  case  the  additional  number 
wohld  not  be  employed  on  the  stage,  but  on  the  corn  or  straw  stack.  This  represented  as  far 
too  laborious  for  women,  a  woman  on  the  straw  stack  sinking  into  it  almost  up  to  her 
middle. 

1 08.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  persons  that  some  sort  of  guard  could  be  devised  to  protect  the 
workers  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  revolving  drum.  Others  say  that  this  would  be 
impossible,  that  it  would  interfere  with  putting  the  sheaves  into  the  machine,  and  would  after  all 
be  of  little  value  as  a  protection  against  carelessness,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  these  accidents. 
(Evid.  16.)  One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  guarding  the  machine  is,  the  necessity  of  its  being  frequently 
removed,  even  in  the  same  stackyard. 

109.  An  occupation  very  common  for  young  boys  is  that  of  leading  horses  in  carts.  Many  boys  Young  boys 
of  even  8  or  less  will  do  this  in  harvest  time,  but  they  would  then  be  under  the  eye  of  the  men,  and  ^'*^  horses, 
would  not  be  alone  with  a  horse.     At  other  times  of  the  year  boys  of  9  and  upwards  lead  the  first 

horse  in  ploughing,  or  dri'Ve  a  cart.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  clay  districts.  In  Leicester- 
shire, I  found  many  boys  of  10  regularly  driving  horses,  and  employed  all  the  year  in  this  way. 

110.  This  is  alleged  to  be  a  most  dangerous  employment,  and  no  doubt  a  considerable  number  of 
accidents  have  occurred  to  boys  with  carts.  But  the  inquiries  which  I  have  made  lead  me  to  believe 
that  such  accidents  are  not  more  common  to  boys  of  nine  or  10  than  to  boys  of  14  and  15,  and  that, 
when  thev  do  occur,  it  is  more  frequently  from  riding  on  the  shafts,  or  frpm  carelessness,  than  from  any 
other  cause.  The  fact  is  that  when  a  boy  begins  to  work  at  all  regularly  on  a  farm,yie  is  accustomed 
to  go  amongst  horses,  gets  used  to  their  ways,  and  when  under  the  eye  of  any  one  who  can  prevent 
careless  habits,  he  is  exposed  to  little  danger. 

111.  That  there  would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  any  such  restrictions,  unless  they  fall 
iu  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  may  be  shown  by  a  very  strong  instance. 
By  the  Act  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  1 26.  sect.  131,  no  boy  under  1 3  is  allowed  to  drive  a  cart  on  a  turnpike  road. 
This  provision  is  not  only  evatled  throughout  my  district,  but  is  absolutely  ignored.  Very  few  of  the 
magistrates  to  whom  I  spoke  of  it  had  ever  heard  of  it,  much  less  had  ever  enforced  it,  and  it  is 
practically  a  dead  letter. 

112.  On  several  farms  in  the  Fen  district,  I  found  girls  employed  also  to  drive  carts.     (Evid.  219,    Girls  with 
237.)     In  a  few  cases  they  were  the  children  of  small   freeholders  cultivating  their  own  land.     This  horses, 
appears  open  to  much   greater  objection  on  the  score  of  danger,  from  the  unsuitable  dress  of  the  girls. 

But  this  employment  is  so  uncommon  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  notice. 

113.  Another  occupation,  which  was  condemned  in  the  case  of  public  gangs  in  the  Report  of  1867,   Weeding  high 
is  that  of  weeding  high  corn  in  wet  weather.     This  is  peculiar  to  the   Fen   districts,    where  alone   the  ^^t  com. 
weeds  grow  so  quickly  as  to  necessitate  this  work  being  done.     In   other   parts   farmers  laugh  at  the 

idea  of  sending  any  one,  and  especially  women  and  girls,  who  with  their  dresses  would  do  much 
damage,  into  growing  corn.  The  evidence  however,  shows  that  even  in  the  Fens  this  is  felt  as  an 
objection  by  farmers,  and  the  practice,  though  not  absolutely  confined  to  the  public,  is  rarely  found 
in  private  gangs,  and  does  not  appear  to  me  to  call  for  any  legislative  interference. 

Education. 

114.  In  my  remarks  upon  this  subject  I  propose  to  consider  first,  the  number  and  distribution  of 
'  schools  •  secondly,  the  work  done  in  them,  and  the  causes  of  its  insufficiency ;  and,  thirdly,  the  remedies 

115    The  number <of  sfcbools  in  Lincolnshire  has  increased  enormously  within   the  last  few  years.  I.  Number 
It  is  not  very  long  since  a  prejudice  which  existed  as  to  parts  of  the  country  being  unhealthy  and  un-  ^f^^^/^^jj'^";^ 
suitable  to  live  in,  caused  many  parishes  in  the  Marsh  and  Fen  districts  to  be  without  a  resident  clergyman ; 
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and  even  at  the  present  time  there  is  hardly  a  single  squire  resident  in  the  former,  and  very  few  in  the 
latter  district.  Moreover,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Marsh,  which  consists  mainly  of  f>;razing  land,  a 
large  proportion  is  let  to  Wold  farmers,  so  that  many,  if  not  most  of  the  occupiers  of  land,  are  non- 
resident. Even  in  other  parts  of  Lincolnshire  the  number  of  resident  owners  is  very  small ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Leicestershire,  the  country  houses  being  to  a  large  extent  filled  by  persons  who  hire 
ihem  only  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  in  winter.  In  Nottinghamshire  both  landowners  and  farmers  are 
for  the  most  part  resident. 

116.  But  in  the  greater  part  of  those  counties,  the  main  support  of  the  school  naturally  falls  upon 
the  clergyman.  Squires,  when  resident,  have  almost  without  exception  contributed  liberally  to  the 
support  of  the  school  in  the  parish  in  which  they  reside,  but  they  do  not  always  feci  the  same  obliga- 
tion towards  other  parishes  belonging  to  them  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  tht!  case  of  one  nobleman,  his 
only  answer  to  applications  for  assistance  to  the  school  of  a  parish  where  he  is  sole  owner  was,  that 
he  preferred  to  leave  it  to  local  effort.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
clergy,  both  in  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  in  assisting  those  who  have  scanty 
means  of  paying  the  cost  of  education  for  themselves,  is  beyond  all  praise. 

117.  It  is  a  common  charge,  brought  against  farmers  as  a  class,  that  they  care  little  for  education  and 
are  rather  disposed  to  discourage  it.  Now  in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  denied  that  education  is 
materially  interfering  with  labour,  because  the  object  of  the  labouring  class  in  seeking  it  is  not  to  make 
their  children  better  agricultural  labourers,  but  to  enable  them  to  rise  to  a  higher  sphere  in  life.  "  If 
*'  I  could  only  get  him  to  be  a  scholar,"  said  one  woman,  "  he  should  never  be  a  farm  labourer." 
*'  If  I  were  a  scholar  I  shouldn't  be  here,^  said  a  labourer,  "  and  that's  the  reason  why  the  farmers 
"  hold  against  this 'ere  scholarship."  (Evid.  187.)  One  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  that  farmers  should 
wish  so  to  direct  education  as  to  prevent  its  having  this  effect  as  far  as  possible.  "  Their  view 
"  is  that  more  than  a  little  is  very  much  too  much ;  they  are  afraid  that  labourers  will  be  spoiled 
"  for  field  work."  (Evid.  273).  Their  object  is  to  keep  the  school  down  and  not  to  let  it  rise 
beyond  a  certain  level.  In  consequence  of  this,  their  contributions  to  the  school  funds  often  amount  to  a 
small  sum.  It  is,  however,  fair  towards  them  to  add  that  in  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  this  is  caused  by 
the  unwillingness  of  the  clergyman  or  other  manager  of  the  school  to  receive  contributions.  He  would 
rather  pay  all  out  of  his  own  pocket  than  give  up  one  particle  of  his  authority  over  the  school.  The 
farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  a  great  unwillingness  to  contribute  without  having  some  voice  in  the 
management,  and  the  almost  total  alienation  of  employers  from  active  co-operation  or  interest  in  the 
school  attended  by  those  whom  they  employ,  has  in  these  cases  destroyed  what  might  have  been  a  most 
valuable  means  of  promoting  good  attendance  through  the  medium  of  the  employers. 

118.  In  Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire  the  number  of  parishes  in  which  (here  is  no  school 
available  within  a  reasonable  distance  is  certainly  small.  The  demand  for  education  among  the 
labouring  class  is  exceedingly  active,  and  if  from  any  cause  a  school  is  closed,  a  dame's  school  springs 
up  almost  immediately.  "  They  wanted  a  school  here,  and  thought  I  was  the  only  person  who  can  do 
"  it,"  said  one  poor  illiterate  woman  in  a  very  small  parish. 

119.  The  wages  throughout  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  being  high,  and  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
good,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining  schools  are  said  to  be  "less  than  ordinary."  In 
the  north  of  Lincolnshire  the  prevalence  of  dissent  has  had  the  useful  effect  of  creating  a  competi- 
tion for  the  children,  and  in  the  larger  towns  hardly  any  escape  being  connected  with  some  school  or 
another.  On  parts  of  the  Wolds,  the  population  being  very  scattered,  some  children  have  long  distances 
to  go,  but  the  schools  are  in  general  good.  On  the  Heath  the  population  is  almost  altogether  collected 
into  large  villages,  and  is  therefore  easily  within  reach  of  schools.  In  the  Marsh  there  has  been, 
from  the  absence  of  residents,  more  difficulty  in  raising  and  maintaining  schools,  but  the  energy  of  the 
clergy,  and  of  some  tenant  farmers,  has  succeeded  in  surmounting  it,  and  the  district  is  now  well  supplied. 
In  the  deaneries  of  Holland,  including  both  Fen  and  Marsh,  the  population  is  collected  for  the  most 
part  into  large  villages,  but  the  number  of  outlying  hamlets  also  makes  it  difficult  to  bring  a  school 
within  reach  of  all  children.  This  district  is  unfortunately  rich  in  endowments  (Evid.  273),  which  has 
had  a  tendency  in  many  cases  to  deaden  local  energy.  Very  few  of  these  endowed  schools  are  "ood. 
One  curious  result  has  followed  from  the  fact  that  school  endowments  have  often  been  limited  to 
boys.  The  necessity  of  providing  a  good  education  for  girls  has  in  some  cases  caused  an  excellent 
separate  girls'  school  to  be  opened,  which  has  far  outstripped  its  more  favoured  rival. 

120.  Moreover,  throughout  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  (in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  exertions  of  its 
Bishop)  really  good  schools  are  in  most  cases  within  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  Of  the  P^en 
and  Marsh,  described  by  H.  M.  inspector  of  schools,  as  "  not  an  encouraging  field  of  educational  work  " 
the  Eev.  W.  S.  Thomason,  after  a  careful  survey,  writes  "  There  is  hardly  a  house  in  the  whole  district 
"  which  is  not  within  three  miles  as  the  crow  flies  of  one  of  the  Government  schools,  the  deaneries  of 
"  Holland  being  an  exception,  as  they  are  very  richly  endowed."  (Evid.  273.) 

12L  Few  large  parishes  indeed  in  this  diocese  are  without  a  good  .school.  Of  the  three  very  large 
and  purely  agricultural  parishes  unsupplied  with  one,  which  came  under  my  notice,  two  were  mainly 
owned  by  small  freeholders  and  contained  no  large  resident  proprietor.  Billinghay,  with  a  population 
of  1,642,  is  shortly  about  to  acquire  a  school,  solely  through  the  activity  of  its  vicar;  Billingborough, 
with  1,149,  has  the  misfortune  of  an  endowment.  Belton,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  with  1,871,  is  a 
large  straggling  parish  divided  into  small  properties.  Moreover,  in  very  large  towns  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  one  good  school,  even  though  within  easy  reqch  of  the  whole  population.  Take,  for  instance, 
Spalding.  Here  the  mass  of  the  very  poor  live  in  the  suburbs  of  Little  London,  &c.,  within  a  mile  of 
two  good  schools,  yet  practically  very  ftw  do  make  their  way  to  then),  and  the  lowest  class  of  the  popu- 
lation is  not  touched  by  the  present  system. 
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1 22.  But  even  in  parishes  where  a  good  parish  school  exists,  one  or  two  dame  schools  will  "often  C. 
flourish  also.     As  a  rule  parents  know  and  value  a  good  school ;  yet  the  dame  school  has  the  advantage 

that  the  parent  can  get  exactly  what  he  pleases  for  his  money.  The  very  hard  rule,  too,  which  exists 
in  some  parishes  of  striking  off  the  register  of  the  parish  school  any  children  who  go  at  all  to  work, 
causes  the  parents  to  prefer  the  greater  independence  of  the  private  school. 

123.  Private  schools  are  in  two  respects  especially  serving  a  very  useful  purpose.  First,  in  the  scat- 
tered parishes  of  the  Fens.  The  growing  tendency  to  place  the  labourer  nearer  to  his  work  has  increased 
every  day  the  difBcuIty  of  providing  schools  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  his  home.  Combination 
between  such  outlying  groups  of  cottages,  which  are  often  situated  in  different  parishes,  is  difficult  to 
organize,  and  a  private  adventure  school  affords  the  only  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  For 
instance,  at  the  enclosure  of  the  East,  West,  and  Wildmore  Fens,  allotments  were  made  to  parishes 
situate  at  considerable  distances ;  on  one  side  a  combination  has  taken  place  and  a  good  school,  though 
temporarily  closed  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  has  been  established  at  New  York.  On  the  other,  a  private 
school  at  Mount  Pleasant  supplies  the  only  education  available  to  a  considerable  district. 

124.  Secondly,  they  are  serving  a  very  useful  purpose  in  providing  an  education  for  the  younger 
children  in  a  village,  where  no  separate  infant  school  has  been  organized,  or  where  some  houses  are 
too  far  distant  for  the  children  to  be  able  to  attend  the  principal  school  while  young.  Several  school- 
masters spoke  to  me  very  highly  of  the  close  personal  supervision  which  the  children  received  in  them, 
causing  them  to  be  better  grounded  in  elementary  knowledge  dian  they  would  have  been  in  the  large 
parish  school,  where  the  younger  ones  would  of  necessity  be  mainly  left  to  monitors.  Many,  however, 
of  these  private  schools  are  very  bad,  and  cannot  pi'ovide  anything  like  sufficient  education.  But 
where  supplemented  by  a  good  school  in  an  adjoining  parish  for  the  older  children,  they  deserve  every 
encouragement. 

125.  The  clay  districts  of  these  counties  present  one  common  feature,  that  the  villages  vary  in  popu- 
lation from  100  to  400  or  500,  and  hardly  ever  exceed  that  number.  This  population  unfortunately  is 
that  which  finds  most  difficulty  in  affording  a  good  school ;  and  no  one  parish  is  large  enough  or  rich 
enough  to  take  upon  itself  the  task  of  providing  a  good  central  school  for  the  older  children  of  adjoining 
parishes.  In  Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire  this  difficulty  has  been  partly  got  over  by  the  support 
of  resident  landowners,  but  throughout  agricultural  Leicestershire  the  number  of  good  schools  is  far 
less,  although  schools  of  some  sort  are  seldom  wanting. 

126.  But  as  we  approach  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham'and  Leicester,  a  far  more  disturbing 
element  is  introduced.  Seaming  and  framework  knitting  absorb  almost  the  whole  population,  while 
the  large  overgrown  villages  in  the  suburbs  of  these  towns,  for  the  welfare  of  which  the  owners  of  the 
land  do  not  consider  themselves  responsible,  as  the  inhabitants  are  not  employed  by  them,  are  most 
ill-supplied  with  schools.  The  girls  especially  can  begin  such  work  as  young  as  6  or  7  years  old,  and 
many  of  them  never  attend  school  at  all.  The  instances  of  ignorance  in  these  districts  which  "came 
undei  my  notice  far  surpass  anything  that  I  met  with  even  in  ganging  villages.  And  what  tells  worse 
still  for  the  future  of  this  portion  of  the  population  is,  tliat  the  ignorance  is  greatest  among  the  girls. 
But  any  detailed  inquiry  into  these  districts  appeared  to  me  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  my  instructions. 
It  should  nevertheless  be  added,  that  this  state  of  things  affects  many  rural  parishes  in  Leicestershire, 
even  a  long  way  from  the  manufacturing  towns. 

127.  In  very  few  schools  is  any  sort  of  industrial  training  given  to  girls;  it  is  generally  confined  to  industrial 
sewing.     "  In  Lincolnshire,"  says  Mr.  Sewell,  in   his  report   to  the  Privy  Council  in  1866,  "  special  schools. 

"  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject,  which  has  been  fostered  by  the  local  prize  scheme,  and  great 
"  success  is  attained  "  (p.  200).  This  is  the  case  at  Louth  and  Long  Sutton.  The  only  other  industrial 
training  at  all  common  is  when  the  girls  are  required  to  help  the  schoolmistress  in  cleaning  out  the  rooms. 

128.  A  few  benevolent  ladies  have  established  privately  the  means  of  teaching  girls  to  cook  and  do 
household  work.  An  excellent  education  of  this  sort  is  given  by  Mrs.  Hutton  of  Gate  Burton.  Similar 
schools  are  carried  on  by  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  and  Lady  Manvers  in  Notts.  Miss  Boucherett  of 
Willingham  has  established  a  system,  which  has  done  much  good,  of  taking  out  girls  from  the  work- 
house and  putting  them  in  small  places  to  learn  domestic  duties.  But  the  only  case  which  came  under 
my  notice  of  a  really  self-supporting  school,  where  cooking,  8sc.  is  taught,  is  that  described  by 
Mr.  Parker  at  Well.  (Evid.  9.)  ... 

129.  The  question  of  night  schools  occupied  my  attention  throughout  my  district.     In  Lincolnshire  Night  schoob. 
not  one  quarter  of  the  parishes  which  I  visited  had  one.     About  the  same  proportion  existed  in  Not- 
tinghamshire.    Almost  all  of  them  had  tried  it.     The  usual  story  was,  "  We  began  very  well,  but  they 

"  soon  began  to  drop  off,  and  so  we  haven't  one  this  year."  In  Leicestershire,  where  the  day  schools  are 
inferior  to  those  in  the  other  two  counties,  many  more  night  schools  are  in  existence.  Throughout  the 
clay  districts  the  population  lies  more  in  the  village,  and  the  scholars  have  a  comparatively  short  distance 
to  go.  Hence  something  like  one  half  the  parishes  were  provided  with  a  night  school,  more  or  less 
systematically  conducted.  In  Leicestershire  there  were  even  more,  and  ,  the  farmers  having  for  the 
most  part  given  up  the  plan  of  hiring  lads  into  their  houses,  the  latter  are  more  their  own  masters  and 
better  able  to  attend  a  night  school. 

130.  One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  night  schools  is  the  want  of  teachers.  "  Amateurs  soon  tire  of  this 
«  work "  (Evid.  6),  nor  are  they  in  general  fit  for  it.  The  short  time  available  for  instruction,  and 
the  greater  age  of  the  pupils,  requires  a  more  experienced  teacher.  But  in  many  agricultural  villages 
where  is  he  to  be  found  ?  Sometimes  there  is  no  master ;  if  there  is  one,  he  has  been  teaching  in  the 
day  school  for  five  hours,  and  very  probably  is  overtired  already.  Many  farmers  come  forward  to  help 
the  clergyman  in  teaching ;  but  sometimes  there  are  none  to  do  so.  Night  schools  will  not  answer 
where  "  there  is  not  a  single  person  of  easy  circumstances  to  assist  the  lighting  and  warming  of  the 
"  room,  or  of  leisure  and  qualifications  to  help  in  the  teaching."  (Evid.  200.) 

131.  This,  however,  which  might  perhaps  be  got  over  by  some  such  plan  as  that  suggested  by  several 
witnesses  (Evid.  6,  9),  of  a  perambulating  teacher  for  such  schools,  is  not  the  only  difficulty.    Night 
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work,  for  lads  often  have  their  horses  to  attend  to  till  ,8,p.m.,  keeps  away  the  very  class  to  whom  they 
would  be  most  valuable.  Even  if  the  work  ends  earlier,  few  have  the  energy  or  the  constitutional 
ability  to  change  their  clothes,  swallow  a  hasty  meal,  and  go  off  to  a  night  school  after  12  hours'  work. 
Then  the  hours  of  sleep  and  rest,  which  "  it  is  not  desirable  to  abridge  "  (Evid.  9),  must  be  sacrificed. 

132.  Many  employers  are  opposed  to  such  schools,  from  a  dislike  to  the  farm  lads  being  off  the 
premises,  and  the  hiring  of  such  lads  takes  place  now  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly.  This  is  especially 
th^  case  if  the  distance  to  the  school  is  long,  and  in  many  parishes  it  must  be  so.  In  a  great  parish ' 
like  Holbeach  (till  recently  divided,  17  miles  long),  with  a  scattered  population,  one  school,  or  even 
half  a  dozen,  would  not  suffice.  "  An  8  ft.  ditch  on  each  side  of  the  road  which  is  unlighted," 
(Evid.  206)  is  a  formidable  obstacle ;  and  under  the  present  system  of  putting  the  labourer  nearer  to 
his  place  of  labour,  this  is  likely  to  be  an  increasing  difficulty. 

133'  Then,  too,  old  and  young  must  be  separated.  Grown  up  men,  who  are  naturally  unwilling  to 
be  taught  like  children,  dislike  still  more  to  be  taught  in  the  presence  of  children.  In  some  parishes 
this  difficulty  is  met  by  having  two  classes  on  diflFerent  night?.  If  girls  are  allowed  to  come,  a  new 
perplexity  arises,  but  very  few  permit  this.  In  some  cases  both  girls  and  boys  come,  and  the  school 
bell  is  tolled  when  the  girls  start  home,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  boys. 

,  134.  It  is  no  wonder  that  one  witness,  writing  from  the  Marsh  district  in  Lincolnshire,  says,  "  I 
"  know  of  no  good  night  school  in  rural  parishes  ?"  Night  schools  may  certainly  fill  a  very  useful 
part  where  they  are  practicable,  but  they  cannot  be  reckoned  upon  as  an  essential  part  of  a  national 
system  of  education. 

135.  What  the  work  now  being  done  in  these  schools  is,  must  be  judged  of  by  the  proportion  of  the 
juvenile  population  receiving  instruction  and  by  the  amount  of  their  attendance.  In  Lincolnshire 
i  selected  the  wapentake  of  Aveland,  as  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  favoured  and  also  of  neglected 
parishes,  and  visited  almost  every  school  in  person.  From  the  returns  thus  obtained  it  appears  that 
15^  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  on  the  books  of  some  school.  (Evid.  274.)  This  average  was 
affected  by  the  existence  of  two  very  good  schools,  which  drew  to  themselves  scholars  from  the 
adjoining  parishes.  On  the  other  hand  (and  this  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  returns),  in  the  largest 
parish,  Billinghay,  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  amounted  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
but  only  15  per  cent,  were  at  school.  Here  the  parish  school  was  very  bad,  but  the  willingness  of  the 
people  to  send  their  children  to  school  is  proved  by  the  attendance  at  the  night  school,  which  was 
taught  by  a  competent  master,  and  where  children  of  all  ages  were  allowed  to  come.  (Evid.  263.) 
Throughout  Lincolnshire  the  proportion  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  the  same,  exceeding  it  a  little  in 
the  north,  and  falling  short  of  it  in  the  south.  In  the  villages  in  Nottinghamshire  which  I  visited,  the 
proportion  on  the  books  of  schools  varied  from  11  to  13^  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

.,136.  It  was  often  said,  "  There  are  several  families  here  attending  no  day,  school  at  all,"  but  the 
instances  were  not  numerous,  where  the  fact  actually  proved  to  be  that  none  of  the  children  were  or 
had  been  at  any  school,  although  in  almost  every  parish  of  any  size  there  were  some  such  cases.  In 
the  small  and  purely  agricultural  villages  the  proportion  of  children  absolutely  untouched  by  schooling 
is  very  small,  but  in  the  case  of  the  larger  villages,  which  I  might  almost  describe  as  towns,  I  invariably 
found  some  families  which  absolutely  neglected  any  means  of  education  for  their  children.  This 
seemed  to  me  to  be  partly  due  to  the  greater  difference  of  classes  in  such  places,  and  to  the  poorest 
class  being  unwilling  to  send  their  children  to  a  school  which  they  looked  upon  as  intended  for  those 
in  a  superior  position  in  life,  and  where,  as  they  thought,  too  high  a  description  of  education  was  given. 

137.  The  average  attendance,  however,  at  these  schools  shows  a  very  different  state  of  things.  In 
the  wapentake  of  Aveland,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  proportion  of  children  in  average  attendance 
to  those  on  the  books  was  about  one-half  in  summer,  and  less  than  three-fourths  in  winter,  and  this 
I  found  to  be  the  general  proportion  throughout  Lincolnshire.  In  the  clay  parishes  both  in  this 
and  the  other  counties  the  proportion  in  average  attendance  was  much  higher  (Evid.  360),  but 
the  fatnilies  are  poorer  and  cannot  keep  their  children  at  school  to  so  late  an  age. 

138.  Nor  is  the  amount  of  attendance  which  is  expressed  by  the  term  '  average  '  always  very  high. 
On,e  schoolmaster  says  of  his  school :  "  Eighty-three  are  sons  of  agricultural  labourers,  who  attend  on  an 
"  average  less  than  this"  (viz.,  one-third  of  the  school  year,  whijh  may  be  taken  to  be  70  days). 
(Evid.  185.)  But  this  is  a  point  difficult  to  ascertain  with  accuracy,  because  the  average  is  much  raised 
by  the  very  regular  attendance  of  the  youngest  children. 

. ,  139.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  main  cause  of  this  irregularity  is  field  work.  The  greater 
cultivation  of  root  crops  and  the  large  amount  of  land  recently  brought  into  cultivation,  the  very 
slight  increase  of  population  to  meet  those  demands,  and  the  increasing  unwillingness  of  married 
women  to  go  out  to  field  labour  has  given  rise  to  a  much  larger  employment  of  children  than  formerly 
in  Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire.  They  are  employed  at  occasional  jobs  and  are  taken  into 
regular  service  at  a  younger  age. 

140,  The  first  result  which  follows  from  this  is  that  their  attendance  also  becomes  irregular  at  an 
earlier  age.  "Even  infant  schools  are  affected  by  the  demand  for  field  work."  In  one  parish  the 
children  going  to  such  work  included  12  boys  and  5  girls  of  eight  and  under, — one  girl  was  6  only. 
(Evid.  §3.)  In  one  village  on  the  Wolds  "some  few  have  gone  as  early  as  6,  but  8  is  above  the 
"  usual  age."  At  Croyland,  "in  the  summer  only  infants  attend,"  (Evid.  233.)  At.Dorrington,  on 
theday  of  my  visit,  six  boys  and  two  girls  under  7  were  taken  from  school  to  work.   (Evid.  110.) 

141.  The  second  result  is  that  the  age  at  which  children  finally  leave ,  school  for  work  is  gradually 
dropping.  This  is  the  case  with  girls  as  well  as  boys.  "  Twenty  years  ago,"  said  one  witnes.s,  "  we  kept 
"  them  till  12  or  13,  but  now  it  is  rare  to  keep  them  till  10."  (Evid,  189.)  "The  girls  used  to  be 
«,  older  and  bigger  than  the  boys ;  now  they  are  about  as  young,. and  fewer  in  number."  (Evid.  231.) 
Out  of  the  17  last  children  mentioned  in  the  Kirton  register  as  having  finally  left  school,  8  were  9  vears 
of  age.  (Evid.  66.)  At  Morton,  "we  cannot  depend  upon  their  staying  at  school  at  all  after  9." 
(Evid.  ?54.)     At  Warsop  (Notts)  "  a  great  many  boys  leave  altogether  at  eight  years  old.     At  that  age 
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they  will  have  got  to  read  a  chapter  ill  the  Testanienf,  they  can  write  a  little  on  a  slate,  and  sonie  of  Ci 

them  on  paper."     (Evid.'299.) 

142.  The  number  of  boys  on  the  books  of  any  school  at  10  years  of  age  being  small,  the  proportion 
of  those  ^^ho  attend  with  any  regularity  falls  in  many  cases  to  nothing.  Taking  all  the  inspected 
schools  in  his  district  (which  includes' "most  of  Lincolnshire  and  Notts)  tiie  Rev.  Capel  Sewell  says  that 
out  of  100  children  on  the  books  over  six,  only  37  per  cent,  have  attended  over  200  times,  of  which 
eight  per  cent,  only  were  over  lO  years  of  age.  And  remembering  that  in  such  schools  especially,  a 
great  many  farmers'  children  attend,  probably  very  few  indeed  of  these,  if  any,  are  the  children  of 
agricultural  labourers.  Even  in  Mr.  Parker's  excellent  school  on  the  Wolds  (Evid.  9)  no  boys  over  10 
make  an  averagie  attendance  in  summer.  At  Cranwell  no  boys  over  10  are  even  on  the  books  of  any 
school ;  and  in  summer  no  girls  of  that  age  attend.  So  at  Dorrington.  At  Deeping'  St.  James,  with  a 
population  of  1,763,  there  are  only  two  boys  in  summer  and  12  in  winter.  At  Deeping  St.  Nicholas 
(1,180)  only  one  and  four  respectively.     At  Billingboro'  (1,149)  0  and  3. 

143.  In  Leicestershire,  however,  the  demands  of  field  work  do  not  draw  off  very  young  children 
from  school,  except  for  a  limited  period.  But  the  scliools  are  inferior;  Government  schools  are  not 
so  much  within  reach,  and  in  consequence  even  fewer  children  remain  at  school  after  10.  Girls,  too, 
from  the  work  of  seaming  which  they  can  do  at  home,  attend  far  worse  than  the  boys.  In  all  the  clay 
district  the  demand  for  plough-driving  lads  is  so  great,  tliat  most  boys  leave  school  at  9.  In  two 
parishes  only  was  there  apparently  very  much  difference  in  respect  of  attendance  in  summer  or  winter. 
(Evid.  360.) 

144.  But  the  little  knowledge  they  have  thus  gained  appears  to  be  very  quickly  lost  In  one  village 
(Stubton),  in  which  the  demands  for  field-work  are  not  very  great,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Hampson  says  :— 

"  A  boy  leaves  school  from  9  to  11  years  of  age,  with  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  for  his  age,  and  abilities. 
He  then  goes  to  farm  work,  is  generally  within  a  few  years  hired  by  the  year,  and'  lives  in  a  farmer's  house, 
most  commonly  in  a  strange  parish.  There  is  no  opportunity  of  keeping  up  what  he  knows,  and  by  the  time 
he  is  16  he  has  forgotten  nearly  all  he  has  learnt.  Many  of  the  farm  servants  mighty  to  judge  from  what  th^ 
know,  have  come  from  Central  Africa." 

To  the  same  effect  speaks  Mr.  Stockdale,  of  Bole,  Noltinghanishire : — 

"  In  iMs  parish  all  learn  to  read  and  write  and  do  a  little  arithmetic  ;  but  they  leave  school  generally  so 
very  early  that  they  soon  forget  almost  all."     (Evid.  309.) 

145.  With  respect  to  the  larger  villages,  the  evidence  is  almost  unanimous  as  to  the  state  of  education 
among  the  young  agricultural  population.     The  Rev.  Prebendary  Perry,  of  Waddington,  says  : — 

"  Taking  the  lowest  standard  of  a  sufficient  education  for  an  agricultural  labourer,  I  believe  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  population  is  growing  up  without  it.  There  are  probably  very  few  who  grow  up  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  above  subjects."     (Evid.  86.) 

At  Langtoft,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Warren  says  of  the  candidates  for  confirmation, — 

"  This  year,  out  of  20  boys  that  came  to  me  averaging   16  years  old,   seven  could  not  read  at  all,  and  10 

could  not  write  at  all.    With  others  the  power  was  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  use.    The  girls  were  better. 

Out  of  14,  three  could  not  read,  and  eight  could  not  write."    (Evid.  250.) 

At  Long  Sutton, — 

"  Out  of  a  night  school  averaging  40,  only  15  can  read  thoroughly,  write  fau:ly,  and  work  the  compound 
rules."     (Evid.  166.) 

146.  The  result  of  my  own  inquiries  leads  me  to  the  same  conclusion.  Out  of  180  children  in 
Lincolnshire  over  10,  and  actually  engaged  in  field  work  on  the  day  on  which  I  examined  them,  42 
could  not  read  or  write,  36  could  read  only,  60  could  read  and  write  a  little,  while  only  42  had  received 
a  really  satisfactory  education  in  these  respects ;  but  no  less  than  31, out  of  the  42  who  were  uneducated, 
came  from  towns  or  large  open  villages.  On  one  farm  between  Retford  and  Worksop,  out  of  15  lads 
between  12  and  16,  four  could  neither  read  nor  write  (three  of  them  coming  froui  large  towns),  and 
two  could  read  only;  five  were  well  educated.     One  employer  at  Deeping  St.  James,  says: — 

"  I  have  10  boys  only  ;  of  these  four  cannot  read  or  write.  I  asked  them  to-day,  and  I  was  much  surprised, 
because  I  knew  two  of  those  who  could  not  read  to  have  been  at  school  a  great  deal."    (Evid.  242.) 

147.  In  Leicestershire  the  state  of  education  is  difficult  lo  estimate,  from  the  large  admixture  of  a  non- 
agricultural  population.  I  may,  however,  safely  say  that  the  instances  of  the  gross  and  utter  ignorance 
of  whole  families  which  were  brought  under  my  notice  in  the  manufacturing  villages  far  exceed  any 
in  agricultural  parishes.  From  the  very  early  age  at  which  both  boys  and  girls  leave  school,  and  the 
deficiency  of  good  schools,  the  state  of  education  cannot  but  be  placed  considerably  lower  than  that  in 
the  adjoining  counties. 

148.  The  effect  of  the  pecuniary  resources  of  families  upon  school  attendance  involves  not  only  the  Effect  of  school 
question  of  the  loss  of  earnings,  but  also  that  of  school  payments.     The  payments  in  my  district  vary  Payments, 
from  Id.  to  3d.,  Ad.,  and  even  Gd.  in  private  schools;  2d.  may  be  said  to  be  the  ordinary  charge;  and 

is  found  in  most  places  to  secure  a  better  attendance  than  free  schools  or  a  lower  charge.  Some 
indeed  maintain  that  the  charge  may  be  raised  higher,  provided  that  a  reasonable  deduction  be  made  in 
case  of  several  children  of  one  family  with  a  proportionate  adviantage  lo  the  regularity  of  attendance. 
An  instance  of  a  good  working  school  where  a  higher  charge  is  made,  and  received  whether  the  child 
attends  or  not,  may  be  found  at  Welton.  (Evid.  81.)  "One  penny  a  week  for  schooling  can  be 
"  paid  by  the  very  poorest,  even  for  five  children  at  once ;  the  charge  hei-e  is  usually  2d.  Most  people 
"  can  pay  that."  (Evid.  53.)  This  small  payment,  however,  does  affect  attendance  in  this  way, 
that  "the  parents  like  to  get  a  week's  schodling  for  a  week's  wage.  They  won't  pay  if  there  is  any 
«  chance  of  their  children  getting  any  employment  in  the  fields  even  for  a  day."  ■  (Evid.  148.) 
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149.  Few  practical  teachers  have  mentioned  this  to  me  as  the  real  difficulty.  In  the  case  of  children 
too  young  for  work,  not  only  does  no  question  of  losing  their  earnings  arise,  but  the  parents  are 
willing  enough  to  send  them  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  Instances  of  this  may  be  found  throughout 
the  evidence.  Some  families  certainly  maintain  that  they  cannot  send  their  children  because  of  boots 
or  clothes ;  but  many  cases  have  been  mentioned  to  me  where  such  children  were  provided  with  boots  or 
sent  free,  and  yet  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

150.  Nor  does  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  parents  appear  to  be  as  common  as  might  be  supposed, 
although  on  this  point  there  is  very  great  difference  of  opinion.  Few  poor  families  do  not  profess  at 
any  rate  to  see  the  advantage  of  education,  and  the  promotion  of  private  adventure  schools  in  the 
poorest  districts,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunities  afforded  prove  that 
in  many  districts  they  do  set  a  value  upon  it.  They  have  known  cases  where  some  in  their  own  station 
of  life  have  raised  themselves  by  means  of  it,  and  this  in  itself  is  a  strong  inducement  to  them  to  seek 
it  for  their  children. 

151.  But  the  standard  of  education  which  they  set  before  themselves  as  sufficient  for  their  children  is 
in  most  cases  very  low.  The  moral  duty  of  providing  them  with  a  good  education  is  not  much  regarded. 
While  they  cannot  be  self-supporting,  they  are  sent  to  school  as  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  ; 
but  the  moment  that  their  services  become  valuable  they  are  withdrawn.  And  so  not  only  field-work,  but 
nursing  ai  home,  seaming,  or  taking  out  their  father's  dinner,  are  all  admitted  as  excuses  to  justify  it. 
At  Gedney  Drove  End  I  found  many  girls  kept  at  home  to  look  after  lodgers.  Such  an  employ- 
ment, as  giving  them  some  knowledge  of  home  duties,  was  probably  the  best  of  all. 

152.  In  places  where  there  is  very  much  employment  for  children  there  is  another  cause,  besides  the 
desire  of  parents  to  make  their  children  self-supporting,  which  operates  very  strongly  in  keepino- 
children  from  school.  This  is  the  independence  which  it  is  in  the  nature  of  field  work  to  engender, 
and  which  renders  the  children  very  unwilling  to  submit  to  dictation  from  their  parents.  "  The  father 
"  is  at  work  all  day,  and  seldom  sees  them,  and  perhaps  he  does  not  care.  The  mother  does  care 
"  much  more,  but  the  boy  is  her  master."  (Evid,  224.)  When  a  boy  begins  to  earn  tenpence  a  day 
he  becomes  practically  independent. 

153.  Distance  from  school  appears  to  be  one  of  the  least  difficulties  with  which  schoolmasters  have  to 
contend,  except  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Even  in  the  Fen  districts  children  go  two  or  three  miles 
to  school,  and  such  pupils  are  among  the  most  regular  attendants,  and  almost  always  the  most  punctual. 
In  one  case  a  little  boy  of  six  came  over  three  miles  every  day  to  school.  (Evid.  243.)  Two  miles  at 
any  rate,  is  not  looked  upon  as  too  far,  even  for  young  children,  and  the  number  of  children  in  these 
counties  who  are  at  that  distance  from  a  school  is  very  small. 

154.  Under  your  instructions  I  made  inquiries  among  all  classes  as  to  the  best  means  of  improving 
education,  and  especially  as  to  the  practicability  of  devoting  part  of  the  children's  time  to  school,  leavinw 
the  rest  for  work. 

155.  The  system  of  requiring  children  to  attend  school  part  of  every  day  on  which  they  work,  has  not 
been  suggested  to  me  as  practicable  in  agricultural  districts  by  any  person  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
or  who  has  made  any  return  to  the  Commission.  In  one  or  two  cases  it  has  been  attempted  by  the 
clergy  on  their  own  glebes,  but  not  with  any  idea  that  it  was  generally  possible.  If  every  boy  worked 
close  to  the  school  it  might  be  feasible,  but  where  some  of  them  work,  as  must  be  the  case  in  every 
parish,  a  mile  away  from  it,  or,  as  in  many  parishes,  two  or  three  miles,  the  amount  of  time  absolutely 
lost  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  adoption.  Besides  this  the  necessity  for  'changing  dress,  the  weariness 
and  sleepiness  which  must  inevitably  follow  field  labour  for  five  or  six  hours  in  the  morning,  and  the 
great  inconvenience  which  it  would  occasion  to  farm-work  and  to  adult  labour,  appears  to  render  its 
general  adoption  impossible. 

156.  The  alternate  day  system  has  been  recommended  by  two  or  three  persons  in  my  district,  but  on 
this  point  the  experience  of  Mr.  Paget  at  Ruddington  is  so  important   that  I  shall   first   give  a  short 
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labour  above  that  of  the  country  districts.     Mr.  Paget's  farm  is  one  mile  nearer. 

158.  The  boys  employed  on  it  are  divided  into  two  sets;  each  set  is  required  to  attend  school  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  in  one  week,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  in  the  next.  On  the 
other  days,  and  on  every  Saturday,  they  work  on  the  farm.  By  this  means  the  school-work  is  less 
interrupted,  as  the  boys  go  through  the  regular  weekly  school  course  once  a  fortnight.  This  rule  is 
suspended  in  harvest  during  the  school  holidays,  and  at  other  times  whenever  there  is  a  press  of  work 
to  be  done,  as  for  instance  when  mangolds  are  taken  up  in  October.  Mr.  Paget  has  therefore  this 
advantage,  that  he  can  at  any  time  double  his  force  without  any  extra  expense  beyond  the  payment  for 
the  actual  work  done.  This  irregularity  has  taken  place  on  an  average  for  19  days  in  each  year  thus 
reducing  the  number  of  days  on  which  the  children  attend  school  to  an  average  of  91. 

159.  Boys  begin  to  work  upon  the  farm  at  9  years  old,  and  continue  sometimes  to  work  upon  it  till 
their  14th  year.     Before  entering  upon  the  farm  they  are  required  to  be  able  to  read  tolerably. 

160.  This  system  has  now  been  tried  for  14  years.  The  children  are  said  «  never  to  be  weary  of 
"  school  or  work  j"  to  work  with  more  pleasure  and  spirit  for  the  occasional  i-e.st,  and  when  at  the  age 


employers  of  these  boys  at  a  later  age,  who  speak  highly  of  their  "  habits  of  industry  "  and  good  conduct 
161.  Besides  this,  « their  progress  at  school  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  those  whose  sole  business  is 
"  attending  school."     "Their  education  is  far  better  on  an  average,"  says  Mr.  Paget,  "than  that  of 
"  boys  who  have  attended  school  without  work  up  to  12  years  "  (Evid.  276).'  Mr.  Spencer,  the  excellent 
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master,  says  "  the  half-timers  take  as  good  a  position   in  our  school  as  those  who  come  whole  time,  and  G. 

"  do  not  have  any  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  lliem.  In  the  case  of  some  boys  the  change  is 
"  almost  necessary."  (Evid.  -211.)  One  of  the  half-timers  says,  "  We  took  our  places  in  our  classes  with 
"  the  otber  boys  as  if  we  had  never  been  away.  We  were  obliged  to  do  work  in  the  evenings  to  keep 
"  up."     (Evid.  282.)  ° 

162.  Letters  have  been  handed  to  me  from  no  less  than  20  half-timers  (some  of  whom  left  school  10 
years  ago),  written  in  January  last.  With  hardly  an  exception,  they  were  as  good  as  could  be  desired, 
and  were  expressed  better  than  the  letters  of  most  persons  in  that  position  of  life.  I  had  also  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  personally  no  less  than  10,  all  of  whom  read  well,  wrote  a  good  hand,  and  could  do  ihe 
simple  and  compound  rules  of  arithmetic  fiiirly  well.  Six  who  had  just  left  school,  (of  whom  two  only 
were  employed  on  Mr.  Paget's  farm,  the  others  being  the  children  of  stockingers  putting  themselves 
voluntarily  under  the  system,)  also  answered  simple  questions  in  history  and  geography.  On  the  whole 
I  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  education  they  received  was  even  better  than  would  be  required  of 
every  poor  man's  child. 

163.  The  main  fact  proved  by  this  experiment  (and  this  is  unaffected  by  the  advantages  under  which 
it  has  been  tried,  to  which  I  shall  presently  allude)  appears  to  me  to  be,  tiiat  a  sufficiently  good  educa- 
tion can  be  given  by  a  system  of  mixed  work  and  schooling,  involving  an  attendance  at  school  of  only 
90  days  in  the  year,  while  at  the  same  time  the  training  of  the  boy  for  his  future  occupation  in  life  is  not 
impaired;  and  this  education  is  of  such  a  character  that  its  effect  is  not  lost  when  the  boy  leaves  school. 
But  one  condition  is  necessary,  and  that  is  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Paget's  system,  viz.,  that  a  boy 
entering  upon  it  must  have  received  a  sound  elementary  education. 

164.  This  education  is  easily  obtainable  in  Ruddington.  The  feeling  of  the  whole  place  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  it,  and  no  better  proof  can  be  afforded  of  this  than  the  willingness  of  almost  all  the 
children  to  submit  themselves  to  a  voluntary  examination  at  9  years  of  age,  an  account  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix.*  Secondly,  the  educational  machinery  is  excellent.  There  is  a  free  school  for 
boys,  and  Mr.  Spencer,  the  excellent  and  indefatigable  master,  has  an  energy  which  has  leavened 
the  whole  population  in  favour  of  education.  Then  there  is  a  very  good  national  school  under 
Government  inspection.  More  than  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  Ruddington  are  on  the  books  of 
this  school  alone,  and  its  excellence  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  who  have  qualified  for  the 
Government  inspector's  examination  by  an  attendance  of  200  times  is,  when  compared  with  the  ordinary 
average,  as  60  to  3T. 

165.  To  these  advantages  we  may  add  the  personal  support  and  assistance  given  by  Mr.  Paget, 
constantly  and  without  intermission,  to  the  cause  of  education ;  the  system  of  prizes  instituted  by  him, 
but  above  all  the  neighbourhood  of  a  thriving  town,  which  not  only  quickens  up  and  brightens  the 
population,  but  shows  them  practically  that  an  educated  boy  or  girl  can  get  on  in  the  world,  and  that 
their  own  boys  and  girls  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

166.  The  second  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  this  experiment  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  the  alternate 
day  system  in  its  strictness,  tried  under  favourable  circumstances,  has  broken  down.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Paget  says  : — 

"  Farming  employment  differs  from  that  in  factories,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  much  more  on  weather  and 
seasons  ;  if,  therefore,  any  legislation  is  proposed  respecting  farm  children,  it  should  be  marked  by  considerable 
elasticity,  at  the  same  time  securing  that  the  intervals  between  school  attendance  should  be  short." 
And  having  found  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  carry  it  out  even  on   his  own  farm,  Mr.  Paget 
recommends  for  general  adoption  a  modified  system. 

167.  "  Farm-work  depends  on  weather  and  the  seasons."  But  this  does  not  state  the  whole 
case  against  the  adoption  of  a  rigid  half-time  system.  At  certain  times  the  whole  juvenile 
population  of  a  village  is  employed.  At  corn-harvest  this  is  generally  the  case ;  so  at  potato- 
harvest,  flax  harvest,  or  hop-picking  in  the  districts  where  these  occur ;  and  besides  this,  much  of 
the  work  is  executed  by  contract,  the  father  engaging  to  do  it  with  the  help  of  a  child.  To  take 
away  tlftt  child  is  to  stop  his  work.  Again,  the  circumstances  of  the  supply  of  labour  and  the 
demands  of  cultivation  vary  not  only  from  county  to  county,  but  from  village  to  village,  and  almost 
from  farm  to  farm  ;  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fatal  objection  to  the  adoption  of  one  system  in  one 
district  and  another  in  the  next.  It  would  be  found  in  practice,  however  small  the  districts,  that  some 
unexpected  peculiarity  necessitated  the  adoption  of  the  least  rigid  system,  and  this  would  become  the 
only  one  in  use. 

168.  The  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Paget  as  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  agriculture 
in  his  neighbourhood  is,  to  hold  a  test  examination  in  reading  at  9  years  of  age,  and  from  that  till  13, 
to  require  90  days  schooi  attendance  in  each  year.  Eight  of  these  days  are  to  be  in  each  of  nine 
months,  and  the  remainder  at  any  time  that  suits  the  convenience  of  the  farmer.    (Evid.  2?6.) 

169.  A  somewhat  more  elastic  scheme  is  suggested  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Lakin  as  applicable  to  Leices- 
tershire, namely,  that  the  attendance  should  be  all  completed  during  three  summer  months  and  three 
winter  months,  leaving  the  other  half-year  free.  (Evid.  326.)  That  the  attendance  should  be 
permitted  to  be  made  at  anytime  during  the  year  is  proposed  by  several  witnesses.    Thus  the  Rev.  J.  S. 

Warren  says:  — 

"  I  do  not  see  that  any  inconvenience  would  arise  from  a  child  bemg  obhged,  beiore  employment  m  labour, 
to  produce  a  certificate  that  he  has  made  a  certain  number  of  attendances  at  some  school  during  the  12  months 
last  past      This  would  enable  employers  to  avail  themselves  of  child  labour  when  most  required,  and  would 


*  The  aood  effects  of  this  competition  vers  everywhere  apparent.  Nothing  struck  me  more  than  the  way  in  which  the  hoys 
themselves  could  tell  me  about  each  other,  in  what  class,  or  of  what  age  they  were,  and  what  their  mental  attainments  were  as 
compared  with  themselTes. 
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C.  allow  parents  to  select  the  times  of  year  and  the  kinds  of  employment  best  suited  to  their  children's  health  and 

power."     (Evid.  250.) 

170.  A  scheme  proposed  by  the  Rev.  E.  Willes  is  somewhat  similar,  but  provides  for  the  emancipation 
of  children  from  any  restrictions  if  they  pass  an  inspector's  examination  in  each  year,  and  allows 
attendance  at  night-school  to  be  counted.     (Evid.  329,  and  see  2, 136,  251.) 

171.  That  some  such  system  would  be  sufficiently  elastic  many  employers  of  labour  agree  in  think- 
ing, although  the  age  at  which  it  should  terminate  is  more  disputed.  "  All  under  12  can  get 
their  winter  at  school."  (Evid.  15.)  "Children  might  go  to  school  all  the  year  till  they  are  10. 
"  From  10  to  12  they  might  go  all  the  winter;  after  that  they  might  go  a  quarter  of  a  year." 
(Evid.  18.)  These  two  witnesses  speak  of  the  Wold  district,  where  boys  are  much  wanted  in  winter. 
In  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  "the  children  ought  to  be  educated  in  the  winter.  Up  to  12  or  14  they 
"  could  well  be  spared."  (Evid,  133,  151.)  In  the  potato  districts  many  speak  to  the  same  effect. 
(Evid.  168,  170, 188.) 

172.  So,  in  Nottinghamshire,  one  employer  says  : — 

"  I  should  approve  of  the  children,  being,  half  their  time  at  school  from  8  to  10  years  of  age,  and  from 
10  to  12  at  the  rate  of  one  day  a  week,  or  even  two  days,  if  the  times  of  year  when  there  is  a  great  press  of 
work,  are  excluded."  (Evid.  284,  287,  288.) 

In  Leicestershire,  owing  to  the  especial  requirement  of  plough-driving  lads  from  10  to  12  years  of 
age,  many  fewer  employers  hold  this  view.  This  difficulty,  to  which  I  shall  refer  again  presently,  is 
made  light  of  in  some  cases.    (Evid.  335,  340.) 

173.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  general  opinion  of  farmers,  partly  (as  I  believe)  from  a  mistaken  idea 
as  to  the  amount  of  interference  which  would  be  caused  to  the  employment  of  children  by  an  attendance 
of  (say)  100  days  in  the  year.  Farmers  are  almost  universally  anxious  tiiat  boys  at  any  rate  should  be 
free  for  field  work  at  10,  if  not  at  9  years  of  age.  One  witness  expresses  their  feeling  clearly; 
"  After  10  it  would  not  desirable  to  compel  attendance,  for  when  once  a  boy  has  commenced  farm  work 
"  the  employment  is  pretty  constant,  and  unless  his  whole  time  were  given  to  it  the  feeling  would  hi 
"  strong  that  he  can  never  become  a  good  farm  servant."  (Evid.  9.)  When  pressed  with  the  objection 
that  this  does  not  meet  one  of  the  principal  defects  in  the  present  system,  namely,  that  boys  are  leaving 
school  too  early,  a  variety  of  expedients  are  suggested.  Some  propose  compulsory  attendance  at  a  night 
school.  The  Lincolnshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  proposes  that  a  certificate  of  attendance  from 
7  to  9  years  of  age  should  be  required,  and  that  no  restrictions  should  be  put  upon  children  after  that 
age.  (Evid.  1.)  More  commonly  the  simple  prohibition  from  field  labour  up  to  9  or  10  is  thought 
sufficient.  (Evid.  325.)  "They  would  then  have  time  to  obtain  sufiBcient  instruction  to  suit  their 
"  circumstances  in  life."  (Evid.  63,  81.)  But  one  of  these  witnesses  adds,  "  Before  10,  with  nothino' 
"  but  memory  to  rub  at,  and  no  reason,"  a  boy  forgets  all  he  learns  in  a  few  weeks.    (Evid.  81.) 

174.  In  all  clay  districts,  however,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  some  boys  of  10  and  upwards,  and 
all  boys  of  12  at  any  rate,  are  constantly  sent  with  horses  all  the  year,  while  the  employment  for  younger 
boys  is  very  occasional.  In  this  case,  therefore,  if  the  result  of  requiring  a  certain  attendance  in  every 
year  up  to  12  or  13  were  to  prevent  such  boys  from  being  employed  at  all  in  this  kind  of  regular 
work,  no  doubt  considerable  loss  would  result  to  the  families.  As  regards  the  farmers,  however,  I  do  not 
see  that  they  would  have  much  cause  for  complaint.  At  the  worst  they  could  return  to  the  old  hiring 
system,  and  take  lads  rather  older  than  this  into  their  houses.  And  of  such  lads  for  regular  work  there 
is  no  complaint  of  any  real  deficiency. 

175.  The  district  in  which  exclusion  from  field  work  up  to  10  or  11  years  of  aoe  would  be  the 
grentest  hardship  is  that  in  which  potatoes  are  grown  on  a  large  scale.  Potato  harvest  affords  li^ht,  easy 
and  well  paid  work  for  very  young  children,  lasting  only  a  few  weeks,  which  often  include  their  school 
holiday.      Any  such  exclusion  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  area  under  this  crop. 

176.  But  wherever,  as  in  Lincolnshire  and  great  parts  of  Notts,  young  children  are  much  in 
request  for  agricultural  labour,  there  can  be  no  question  whether  the  total  exclusion  of  such 
children  from  field  work  to  the  age  of  10  or  11,  or  a  requirement  of  attendance  at  school  dufing  half 
the  school  year,  would  have  the  greater  effect  in  diminishing  their  earnings  on  the  whole.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, young  children  do  not  get  more  than  three  months,  or  in  the  Fens,  probably  six  or  seven  months' 
work  in  the  year.  And  it  is  only  at  11  years  of  age,  as  a  rule,  or  more  often  at  12,  that  they  are 
required  for  winter  work.  Take,  for  instance,  one  farm  that  I  visited  on  the  Wolds,  one  quarter  of 
which  is  under  turnips.  Here  I  found  that  no  boy  between  11  and  13  was  employed  actually  more  than 
33  weeks  in  the  year,  leaving  19  weeks  or  95  school  days  when  they  were  absolutely  unemployed. 
On  the  other  hand  though  none  of  the  boys  between  9  and  11  worked  for  finy  longer,  and  most  of 
them  for  a  less  period,  their  average  yearly  earnings  amounted  to  4/.  7s.  So  that  to  require  100  days 
school  attendance  in  each  year  from  8  to  13  would  have  been  to  deprive  tiie  families  of  very  litde 
money,  and  hardly  to  interfere  for  a  single  day  with  the  requirements  of  the  farmer.  The  best  proof 
of  this  is,  that  many  parents  in  Lincolnshire  voluntarily  adopt  this  system,  and  the  acquirements  of 
their  children,  so  far  as  I  could  test  them  by  personal  examination,  appeared  to  me  little  inferior  to 
those  of  the  more  regular  attendants  of  the  labouring  class.  Some  boys  under  13  are  no  doubt 
employed  all  the  year  in  these  districts,  but,  in  order  that  a  farmer  may  be  sure  of  such  labour  at 
certam  seasons,  he  will  often  employ  it  at  other  times  when  not  absolutely  necessary  to  him. 

177.  As  regards  the  early  training  of  boys  to  habits  of  industry  and  obedience,  and  the  accustoming 
them  to  open  air  work,  it  is  most  important  that  they  should  not  be  kept  from  field  work  to  too  late  an 
age.  I  is  even  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  actually  an  advantage  to  their  education  also.  Some  school- 
masters go  so  far  as  to  advocate  irregular  schooling.  (Evid.  29.)  From  very  continuous  attendance 
at  school,  "they  get  tired  of  it,  and  fall  into  careless  habits."  (Evid,  317.)  On  the  other  hand,  most 
of  them  prefer  regularity,  as  interfering  less  with  the  general  work  of  the  school.  But  supposing  100 
days'  attendance  to  be  required,  rhis  would  be  almost  always  completed  in  the  winter  alone  (though  for 
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Certain  special  cases  it  would  be  hard  to  make  this  compulsory)  and  would  produce  far  ereater  reeularitv 
than  the  present  system.  e,  b         j 

178  The  effect  of  such  restrictions  upon  the  resources  of  poor  families  in  these  counties  appears  to 
me  to  hive  been  over  estimated.  If  carried  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  children  from  labour  altogether  it 
would  be  very  widely  felt,  but  if  half  a  year's  work  at  any  rate  is  still  left  open,  it  would  not  be  a 
very  serious  loss.  It  is  not  low  but  high  wages  that  send  boys,  out  early  to  work.  The  amount  of 
work  done  by  theni  is  no  test  of  the  necessity  of  their  earnings  to  their  families. 

179.  A  very  serious  question,  however,  to  both  employers  and  employed  is  the  age  at  which  any 
restrictions  should  cease.  The  age  of  12  recommended  itself  on  many  gronnds.  Throughout  these 
counties  boys  can  get  employment  almost  all  the  year  at  that  age,  and  in  most  cases,  not  before  that 
age;  and  in  the  event  of  restrictions  upon  the  labour  of  young  boys,  would  be  sure  of  getting  it.  It 
is  the  age  at,  whichiboyS:  usually  begin  to  learn  how  to  drive  a  plough,  and  other  more  skilled  work.  In 
Leicestershire  some  begin  this  sooner,  but  in  a  table,  which  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  (Evid.  328), 
two-thirds  .of  all  the  boys  under  14  employed  were  over  12  years  of  age. 

180.  The  age  at  which  any  half-time  system  should  begin  would  naturally  be  fixed  at  the  same  as 
that  under  the  Factory  Acts,  and  there  is  one  strong  ground  for  this.  The  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  populations  are  so  intermingled  in  some  counties  that  to  fix  a  later  age  for  the  one  would 
be  only  to  open  to  the  other  a  means  of  levading  the  rule  which  applied  to  it. 

181.  Before,  however,  any  half-time  system  can  be  successful,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  two 
points  requiring  special  attention.  Better  support  must  be  given  to  infant  schools.  "  All  children 
"  should:  read  at. 7  years  old,"  says  one  witness.  The  creation  of  many  such  schools  in  scattered 
hamlets  should  be  encouraged.  They  might  be  occasionally  visited  and  inspected  by  a  certificated  teacher. 
I'he  parents  have  every  disposition  to  send  their  children  to  such  schools,  because  it  is  to  their  advantage 
to  be  rid  of  them.    .  ^ 

182.  Secondly,  boards  of  guardians  should  be  required  to  do  what  by  law  they  are  now  empowered  to 
do  with  the  consent  of  parents,  viz.,  to  send  the  children  of  the  poor  receiving  out-door  relief  to 
school.  The  young  children  of  such  families  are  often  forced  out  to  work  on  every  day  that  they  can 
get  it,  and  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  their  education. 

Cottages. 

183.  Although  in  my  introductory  remarks  I  have  already  touched  upon  the  distribution  of  cottages 
throughout  these  counties,  the  importance  attached  to  this  subject  (and  especially  in  Lincolnshire,)  in- 
duces me  to  return  to  it.  There  is  no  point  more  keenly  discussed  by  the  farmers  than  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  labour.  In  Lincolnshire  not  only  has  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  been  increased  by 
better  cultivation,  and  by  the  reblattiation  of  untilled  tracts^,  while  the  population  has  remained  almost 
stationary,  but,  in^ddition  to  this,  the  younger  portion  oF  the  labourers  are  being  attracted  into  the 
towns,  leaving  only  the  old  or  the  ignorant  behind. 

184.  It  is  from  this  caus'e  that  the  question  of  how  to  keep  their  labour  at  home  has  become  a  vital 
one  to  employers.  Wages  have  already  risen  and  seem  likely  to  rise,  but  all  seem  agreed  that  the 
one  great  means  of  doing  so  is  to  provide  decent  homes  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  work,  in  which 
the  young  men  may  be  induced"  to  s^ettle.  "  Once  put  a  man  into  a  really  good  house,"  it  was  often 
said  to  me,  "  and  his  wife  won't  let  him  leave  it." . 

185.  This  question,  important  as  it  was  before  the  passing  of  the  Union  Chargeability  Act,  has  vastly 
increased  it3  interest  since  that  time.  With  the  passing  of  that  Act  almost  all  motive  for  preventing  the 
proper  distribution  of  labour  was  removed.  It  became  a  gain,  instead  of  a  loss,  to  a  farmer  to  have 
his  labour  in  his  own  parish,  and,  therefore,  indirectly  a  benefit  also  to  the  landlord.  Hence  the  great 
cry  in  Lincolnshire  has  been,  and  is,  for  more  cottages  and  better  ones. 

186.  Many  landlords  have  at  once  admitted  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  late  Lord  Yarborough 
and  the  late  Mr,  Heneage  were  almost  the  only  two  who  anticipated  it  by  building  cottages  on  their 
estates.  But  within  the  last  few  years  the  iiumber  of  cottages  built  on  many  estates  has  been  very 
large.     On  some  few  of  the'  large  properties  which  I  visited  hardly  any  improvement  has  taken  place. 

187.  The  *flfect  of  the  change,  so  far  as  it  has  at  present  gone,  has  been  for  the  most  part  to  replace 
bad  cottages  by  good  ones.  The  old  style  of  cots  in  this  county  was  built  of  "  mud  and  stud."  They 
were  mostly  in  two  stories,  the  upper  one  open  to  the  roof,  and  sometimes  without  any  window.  Two, 
or  more  generally  one  bedroom  suflSced.  Some  instances  of  this  may  still  be  seen  in  most  open 
villages;  in  the  parishes  belonging  to  large  landowners  they  have  generally  disappeared.  The  following 
table,  will,  however,  show  the  state  of  one  or  two  such  parishes : — 


No.  of  Cottages 

No.  of  Cottages 

No.  of  Cottages 

Average  Inhabitants  to  each 

with  3  Bedrooms. 

with  2  Bedrooms. 

with  1  Bedroom. 

One-'bedroomed  Cottage. 

Gayton-le-Marsh 

1 

7 

22 

4i 

Alvingham        .        -        - 

2 

19 

26 

gi  f  A  large  proportion  of  the 
6  ■      second  bedrooms  are  only 
^     .     apologies  for  rooms. 

Cockerington    -        -        - 

0 

22 

11 

Willoughton      -         -         - 

2  or  3 

38 

60 

— 

Silk  Willoughby 

4 

24 

11 

— 

Scredington 

5 

40 

10 

— 

North  Eauceby 

2 

20 

11 

3 

1  contains  10,  1  contams  9, 

South  Eauceby 

8 

23 

27 

4ij 

1   contains  8,  2  contain 
7,  3  contain  6,  &o. 

c. 


These  villa2:es  are  the  west  that  came  under  my  notice.     A  few  others,  and  especially  such  as  are 
on  the  property  of  Lord  Dysart,  were  described  to  me  as  almost  as  bad. 
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C.  188.  Some  few  of  the  villages  in  the  east  of  Notts  are  still  full  of  bad  cots,  but  "  mud  and  stud  " 

has  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  and  been  replaced  by  brick  houses  of  a  more  or  less  substantial 
description.  Most  of  these  have  two  bedrooms  only,  although  the  more  modern  ones,  such  as  those 
built  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  have  three,  and  contain  every  accommodation. 

189.  In  Leicestershire  the  cottages  must  be  described  as  generally  bad.  Their  average  state 
is  far  below  those  of  Lincolnshire.  In  the  villages  occupied  by  stockingers  they  are  almost 
universally  wretched  and  overcrowded.  Perhaps  the  main  cause  of  this  in  this  county  has  been  the 
building  upon  the  waste,  which  has  taken  place  to  a  very  large  extent  ;  and  great  additional 
crowding  is  produced  in  the  hunting  season  by  the  number  of  grooms  and  helpers  who  have  to  be 
lodged  in  the  villages.  One  peculiarity  of  these  villages  is  the  absence  of  gardens,  so  that  the  cottages 
are  built  close  up  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and  a  much  less  pleasant  appearance  is  produced.  Allot- 
ments, however,  are  almost  universal.  In  spite  of  this  general  inferiority  some  landowners  have  very 
much  improved  their  cots.  All  Lord  Howe's  villages  are  most  agreeable  to  the  eye,  contain  excellent 
cottages,  and  (what  is  far  more  rare)  almost  enough  of  them.     So  with  Lord  Berners'  estate. 

190.  Another  cause  which  has  tended  very  much  to  crowding  in  these  and  the  adjoining  counties  is 
the  existence  of  the  old  "parish"  cottages,  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor  of  each  parish, 
and  commonly  vei-y  badly  constructed,  small,  and  with  one  bedroom  only.  The  object  for  which  they 
were  erected  having  determined,  they  are  now  let,  at  a  low  rent  certainly,  but  in  many  cases  without 
any  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  who  are  to  occupy  them.  At  Gayton,  for  instance,  there  are 
nine  such  one-bedroom  cottages,  containing  36  persons.  (Evid.  194.) 

191.  But  after  all  much  of  the  overcrowding  is  due  to  the  families  themselves.  "  Families  often 
"  occupy  one  bedroom  in  a  crowded  state,  and  leave  the  other  unoccupied,  except  by  a  chance  lodger." 
Instances  of  this  will  be  found  throughout  the  evidence.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  admitted  that  the 
poor  have  no  great  horror  of  crowding.  One  very  remarkable  case  in  Leicestershire  was  mentioned 
to  me  where  a  grandfather  and  grandmother,  with  several  growing  grandchildren,  lived  in  one  bedroom. 
But  they  also  took  in  a  young  married  couple,  in  the  same  bed  with  whom  one  of  the  children  was 
put  to  sleep.  Unless  they  are  carefully  watched  they  will  often  fill  the  house  with  lodgers.  Sometimes 
a  newly  married  couple  are  put  into  a  small  cottage,  and  though  their  family  may  grow  too  large 
for  it,  they  have  by  that  time  become  so  attached  to  it  as  to  be  unwilling  to  quit  it  for  a  better.  This 
is  the  case  under  large  proprietors. 

1 92.  One  conclusion,  to  which  the  instances  of  overcrowding  which  are  detailed  in  the  evidence, 
and  which  are  selected  from  among  many  such  cases,  appears  to  lead,  is  that  some  better  system  of 
inspection  is  necessary.  The  usual  plan  now  adopted  by  Boards  of  Guardians  is,  to  appoint  their 
relieving  officers  to  be  also  inspectors  of  nuisances  in  their  respective  districts,  with  a  small  additional 
stipend.  But  these  officers  have  established  the  idea  that  it  is  not  for  them  to  move  unless  called 
upon,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  remuneration  for  any  substantial  services  has  uniformly  produced 
the  result  that  no  cases  are  reported  to  the  Board  by  their  inspectors,  unless  actual  complaint  is 
made  to  them.  Hence  the  very  worst  and  most  notorious  cases  remain  unaltered,  and  it  seems  to  be 
nobody's  business  to  look  after  them. 

193.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  Lincolnshire  that  Government  should  give  assistance  in  providing 
cottages  for  the  labouring  class,  and  especially  on  entailed  estates.  No  doubt  under  the  27  &  28 
Vict.  c.  114.  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  charge  upon  the  inheritance  any  sum 
to  be  borrowed  for  this  purpose  of  landowners,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  lending  the  money. 
By  the  companies  which  have  been  formed  for  this  purpose,  the  rate  of  interest  charged  is  so  high, 
and  the  time  within  which  the  sum  borrowed  is  to  be  repaid  is  so  short,  that  all  those  whom  I  found 
to  have  tried  the  system  spoke  to  me  unfavourably  of  it.  It  is  urged  that  Government  should  become 
themselves  the  lenders  as  they  have  already  done  under  other  Acts  for  similar  purposes,  and  so 
save  the  labourer  the  expense  of  having  to  communicate  with  two  separate  bodies  before  he  can 
get  an  advance. 

194.  In  concluding  this  Report,  I  am  anxious  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  many  persons  in 
these  counties,  from  whom  I  have  received  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospitality,  and.  who  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Commission. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
10,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E.G.,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

July  7,  1868.  EDWARD  STANHOPE. 
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To  Hee  Majesty's  Commissioners. 


Gentlemen,  , .  ,   t  i 

1.  I  HAVE  now  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  the  evidence  which  I  have  obtained  in  the  county  j)^ 

of  Cambridge,  and  in  the  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  but  in  consequence  of  the  inquiry  in  the  latter 
portion  of  my  district  being  unavoidably  prolonged  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  end  of  the  session,  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  do  more  in  my  Report  of  this  year  than  call  your  attention  to  the  leading  facts 
as  set  forth  in  the  evidence,  and  sketch  out  as  far  as  I  can  the  present  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  these  counties. 

2.  I  have  received  from  all  classes  connected  with  the  agricultural  interests  such  assistance  as  might 
be  in  their  power  in  forwarding  the  objects  of  the  inquiry  with  which  I  have  been  entrusted  by  you 
under  this  Commission.  And  in  laying  this  report  before  you  I  wish  to  express  my  acknowledgments 
of  their  kindness  and  willingness  to  aid  me.  The  numerous  questions  involved  in  the  inquiry  have 
necessitated  considerable  closeness  of  investigation,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  and 
reliable  information  on  some  of  the  points. 

3.  I  have  usually  placed  myself  in  communication  by  letter  with  the  landowners  and  the  clergy  of 
the  Various  localities,  and  have  distributed  212  copies  of  your  circular  of  inquiries,  of  which  116  have 

been  returned  to  me.  r.  .     •     i 

4.  I  have  attended  meetings  of  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and  have  at  Modeofpro- 
maiiy  places,  by  the  aid  of  some  resident,  been  able  to  organise  meetings  of  the  influential  persons  of  ceeding. 
the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  subject.    I  have  also  endeavoured,  by  personal 

inquiry  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  labourers  themselves,  and  have  at  the  schools  obtained  from  the 
children  much  information  as  to  their  actual  employment,  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  age  at  which  they 
commence  work.  I  have  found  that  the  mere  issuing  of  the  circular  of  inquiries  was  not  sufficient  to 
obtain  the  desired  information.    Whereas  in  certain  parts  of  the  counties  the  private  gang  system  was 
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ployed not  to 
be  acom'ately 
obtained. 


Divisions  of 
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shire. 
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Yorkshire 

visited. 


Size  of  fiirmB, 


Cambridge- 
shire. 


Wages. , 
Yorkshire. 


Piecework. 


Wages  for 
farm  servants. 


Heating. 


not  found  to  exist  at  all,  many  people  on  receiving  the  circular  were  disposed  to  say,  "We  have  no 
"  system  of  this  kind  in  our  parts,"  and  consequently  they  did  not  go  into  the  other  questions  con- 
tained in  the  circular,  unless  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  object  of  the  Commission  was  to 
obtain  as  far  as  possible  the  opinions  of  practical  men,  and  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  on  the  general  question  of  the  welfare  and  education  of  that  class.  I 
therefore  found  it  necessary  personally  to  visit  a  large  number  of  individuals. 

5.  Another  difficulty,  and  more  particularly  in  Yorkshire,  was,  that  the  subject  was  an  entirely  new 
one  to  most  persons,  that  the  farmers  had  never  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  or  had  even 
imagined  that  an  inquiry  would  be  set  on  foot  as  to  the  condition  of  their  labourers.  The  two  counties 
over  which  my  inquiries  have  been  extended  differ  so  materially  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  that,  without  desiring  to  contrast  unfavourably  to  either  the  state  of  things  existing  in 
them,  it  will  be  necessary  at  times  to  set  forth  the  distinguishing  features  of  each. 

6.  I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  in  each  county  evidence  froni  districts  which  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered representative  of  the  county  or  riding  in  which  they  are  situated. 

7.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  anything  like  accurate  evidence  of  the  number  of  children 
employed.  In  many  parishes  the  employment  is  so  very  occasional  that  the  farmers  or  the  school- 
masters were  unable  to  afford  any  information  as  to  the  number  so  employed.  Again,  the  same 
boys  will  probably  work  for  more  than  one  farmer. in  the  parish,  and  if  each  farmer  had  made  an 
accurate  return  of  the  number  of  boys  which  he  has  employed,  we  should  then  have  had  a  total  exceed- 
ing the  number  of  children  in  the  parish  that  go  to  field  work  at  all.  I  have  therefore  refrained  from 
drawing  up  any  tabular  statement  on  this  head,  as  I  feel  sure  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  such 
a  return. 

8.  The  county  of  Cambridge  may  be  divided  into  Camibridgeshire  proper,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The 
latter  is  almost  entirely  a  fen  district;  in  the  former  the.  soil  differs..  The  district  extending  from 
Royston  to  Newmarket  is  for  the  most  part  light  land,  there  is  a  district  of-  heavy  clay,  and  there  is 
also  a  district  of  fen  and  skirt  land  running  from  St,  Ives  by  Swavesey,  Cottenham,  and  Burwell,  nearly 
to  the  borders  of  Suffolk.  Throughout  the  fen  districts  public  gangs  are  mostly  used.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  and  on  the  light  lands,  private  gangs  exist  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  at  the 
time  of  turnip-hoeing. 

9.  The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  a  purely  agricultural  district,  and  may  be  divided  into :  (1)  Holder- 
ness,  (2)  the  Wolds,  (3)  the  Vale  of  York  and  Howdenshire.  The"  portion  of  the  West  Riding  adjoining 
the  East  Riding  to  which  J  have  confined  my  inquiries  exclude's  all  the  large  manufacturing  districts. 
I  have  visited  a  large  portion  of  the  North  Riding,  including  a  part  of  the  plain  of  York,  the  dales  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby  and  Pickering,  Cleveland,  and  the  more  northern  central  portions  of  the 
Riding,  comprising  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond,  Bedale,  and  Thirsk. 

10.  The  system  of  farming  operations  in  those  districts  varies  considerably.  In  the  East  Riding,  on 
the  Wolds  the  farms  are  in  many  cases  very  large,  and  the  villages  far  distant  from  the  farmhouses. 
On  the  stiffer  lands,  the  farms  are  smaller  and  the  labourers'  dwellings  in  closer  proximity  to  their 
work.  In  the  North  Riding  and  in  part  of  the  ^  West  near  the  moors,  there  is  a  class  of  small 
farmer,  who  by  himself  and  his  children  does  the  wliole  work  of  the  farm,  and  rarelyj  if  ever,  employs  a 
labourer  or  hires  a  lad  by  the  year?    These  farms  vary  in  size  from  10  to  50  acres. 

11.  The  statutes  or  hiring  fairs  exist  throughout  Yorkshire  .for  the  hiring  of  farm  servants,  both 
male  and  female  ;  in  Cambridgeshire  domestic  servants  only  are  hired  at  them.  Every  farmer,"  with 
the, exception  of  the  above-mentioned  class,  will  have,  according  to  the  size  of  his  occupation,  a  number 
of  lads  living  in  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  looking'  after  the  horsesj  ploughing,  and  doing  all  work 
connected  with  the  cattle ;  these  lads  are  hired  at  Martinmas  for  the  year,  they  are  lodged  and  boarded 
either  in  the  house  of  the  farmer  or  in  that  of  a  ','  hind  "  or  foreman  on  the  premises ;  the  greater 
part  of.  the  work  of  the  farm  is  done  by  these  lads,  but  an  occasional  labourer  will  be  employed 
throughout  the  year  from  the  neighbouring  villages. 

12.  The  rate  of  wages  for  an  ordinary  day  labourer  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Cambridgeshire,  is  12*.  and  13«.  a  week  ;  in  one  instance,  at  Parsondrove,  it  was  said  to  be  I5s.  per  week. 
In  that  portion  of  the  county  adjoining  Essex,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  "Camps,"  they  are  10s. 
a  week;  in  the  hght  lands  south  of  Cambridge  the-average  is  11*.  a  week.  Women's  wages  throughout 
the  country  average  10c?.  a  day.     Children  have  from  id.  to  6d.  a  day. 

13.  In  Yorkshire  the  average  rate  of  wages  is  14s.  a  week,  or  more  frequently  2s.  &d.  a.  day  for  a  man. 
Is.  a  day  for  a  woman,  and  lOrf.  or  Is.  for  a  child.  6d.  a  day  extra  is  paid  for  machine  work.  In  con- 
sidering this  point,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  earnings  of  a  labouring  man  during  the  year  are 
far  in  excess  of  the  weekly  average  wage.  The  harvest  pay  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  much  work, 
such  as  draining,  banking,  singling  turnips,  &c.,  is  taken  by  the  piece,  under  which  system  a  man  is 
able  to  earn  more  than  he  would  at  the  ordinary  vyeekly  wage.  There  is  "piece-work"  for  women 
and  children,  such  as  line-pulling,*  and  pea-picking,  children  being  also  much  employed  in  singling 
turnips. 

14.  The  payment  for  farm-servants  in  Yorkshire  hired  by  the  year  and  living  on  the  premises  is,  on 
an  average: — Foreman,  30?.  a  year  and  board;  waggoner,  161:^201.,  a  year  and  board;  plough-lads,  lOl., 
to  14?.,  a  year  and  board.  In  cases  where  the  lads  are  boarded  in  the  house  of  the  "  hind,"  or  foreman, 
the  farmer  allows  8s.  a  week  per  lad. 

15.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Deacon,  of  Ormesby,  the  calculated  cost  per  annum  of  a  man  is 
40?. ;  of  a  lad  of  16  to  18  years  of  age,  35?.  to  37?. 

16.  There  is  a  custom  in  some  parts,  of  Yorkshire  of  paying  so  much  money  per  week,  say  7s.  or  8.9. 
and  "  meating"  the  man  (as  it  is  called).  This  is  a  bad  system  for  the  labourer's  family,  as  there  is  little 
to  take  home  at  the  end  of  the  week  fi)r  the  support  of  the  children.  I  find  in  Sir  F.  Doyle's  report  on 
Yorkshire  in  1843,  that  the  practice  was  then  m  vogue,  arid  that'  the  women  complained  as  they  do 
now.  Several  farmers  expressed  to  me  their  dislike  of  the  system,;  ahd  it  is  not,  I  think,  so  common  as 
in  1843.  •-  -'   -■  ,.'""' 

■    »  "  Line-pnlling  "  is  palling  the  flax  crop ;  it  is  generally  considered  too  hard  work  for  <fmdi%ii,  and  is  for  the  most  part  done 
by  women. 
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XT.  I  propose  to  presept  to  you  the  evidence  under  the  following  heads  : — ^  . 

(1.).  Private  gangs  and  the  necessity  for  extending  to  tliem  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 

Gangs  Act. 
^.)  The  general  employment  of  women  and  children  in  agriculture,  the  hours  of  ■work,  and 

"  the  wages.  _  •         ,.  ,        , 

(3.)  The  age  at  which  hoys  should  be  prohibited  froni  work  and  the  means  of  improving  tjieir 

education  (settiugfortb  under  this  head  the  general  state  of  education). 
(4.)  Cottages.  ,  . 

The  evidence  will  be  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  I  visited  tlie  counties  and  ridings. 


D. 


I. — Private  Gangs  and  the  Necessity  for  extending  the  Provisions  of  the 

Agkicitlturai.  Gangs  Act. 

18.  A  private  gang  may  be  defined  to  be  a  company  of  not  less  than  10  children  or  young  persons  Definition  of 
working  for  the  farmer  in  his  own  fields  under  thg  superintendence  of  one  of  his  own  labourers.     The  "  private 
largest  number  which  I  foiiind  'existing  in  any  private  gang  in  Cambridgeshire  was  25.     On  the  Wolds  ^*°^" 
of  Yorkshire,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  more  especially  in  spring  at  the  "  ketlocking  "  or  "  bras-  I-argest  num- 
sacking"  time,  large  numbers  of  children  are  employed,  even  sometimes  as  many  as  80  or  100  may  be  inprf^te"''^ 
taken  from  a  neighbouring  town  to  one  farm  ;Vbufc  these  children  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  gangs, 
farmer's  labourers,  andare'paidby  the  employer.  ''Thei'e  is  no  approach  to  the  public  gang  system  iii 
Yorkshire,  excepting  in  three  isolated  cases,  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention  in  the  evidence.     This 
system,  however,  is  rather  declining  as  farming 'operations  tend  to  "improve  the  land.     The  private  Private  gangs, 
gangs  in   Cambridgeshire  may  be   said  to  be  universally  employed  on   the  light  lands;  their  work 
usually   commences   iii   March,   and  during  that  month,   April,   and   May  they  are   employed    in 
weeding  the  crops,  in  "the  autumn  they  are  employed  in:gathering  root  crops,  and  in  twitching,  often 
till  the  middle  of  November.     In  the  interval  between  May  and  harvest  the  children  who  compose 
these  gangs  are  inuch  employed  in  singling  turnips,  when  a  child  usually  goes  with  its  father  or  some 
relative,  and,  though  many  may  be  at  work  at  the  same  .ti™^  and  in  the  same  field,  they  work  singly, 
and  are  more  under  supervision  during  the  hours  of -rest  than  when  the  ganger  only  is  with  theni.  The 
ganger  usually  is  a  trustworthy  labourer,  in  the  constant  employ  of  the  occupier;  the  wages  of  the 
children  are  paid  by  the  farm  bailiif  or  by  a  per^onin  charge  of  the  gangs  at  a  fixed  rate  per  child,  and 
no  profit  is  allowed  to  the  ganger  by  a  deduction  of  so  much  per  head  from  the  weekly  earnings  of  the 
children  as  in  the  case  of  public  gangs.     In  Cambfidgeshire  the  children  go  out  to  work  as  young  as  6 
years  old;  many  at  7  and  8,  but  it  is  admitted  that- at  so  tender  an  age  they  are  not  of  much  use  to  the 
farmer.    The  reason  for  their  going  out  so  young  appears  to  be  in  many  cases  this,  that  the  parents 
compel  the  ganger  to  take  the  little  one  as  a  condition  of  getting  regularly  the  labour  of  the  bigger 
child  in  the  same  family.  .  . 

19.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much,  if  any,  ill-usage  of  the  children  employed  in  these  private  Ill-usage, 
gangs; ..neither  do  I  find  that  their  health  has  suffered  from  overwork  in  bad  weather,  or  in  wet  crops.  Health. 
The  private  gang  is  constantly  employed  by  one  and  the  same  farmer,  and  is  always  at  hand  for  the 

Work.  Half  a  day's  cessation  from  any  particular  job  on  account  of  bad  weather  would  not  be  of  much 
consequence  to  the  employer,  because  bfi  can  with  certainty  put  on  the  same  number  of  hands  on  the 
following  day,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  public  gang,  they  are  taken  from  farm  to  farm,  and  are  compelled 
by  the  ganger  to  complete  the  work  at  each  place  on  a  specified  day,  in  order  that  he  may  proceed  to 
fulfil  his  contract  on  another  farm. 

20.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Gangs  Act  to  private  gangs,  Agricultural 
I  will  refer  to  a  few  extracts  from  the  evidence.     Mr.  Rowbottom,  No.  70,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Gangs  Act 
no  licensed  person  is  required  in  private  gartgs>  neither  that  it  is  necessary  to  register  the  names  of  the 
children  employed  in  such  gangs.     Mr.  Carter,  No.  83,  thinks  it  desirable  that  the  age  of  children 
employed  in  a  private  gang  should  be  restricted,  that  the  sexes  should  be  separated,  and  above  all  that 

care  should  be  taken  by  the  employers  to  select  respectable  men  as  gangmasters,  but  he  does  not  think 
thrt  it  would  be  practicable  for  those  placed  over  private  gangs  to  be  licensed. 

21.  I  may  add,  generally,  that  it  was  not  considered  desirable  to  place  a  restrictive  licence  on  the  Licences  for 
private  gangmaster,  as  care  is;  usually  taken,  by  the  farmer  that  a  respectable  man  should  be  so  private  gang- 
employed.     I  had  conversation  with  some  public  gangers  on  the  subject  of  the  operation  of  the  Agri^  master. 
cultural  Gangs  Act,  audit  appeared  to  be  their  iippression  that  their  trade  would  suffer  considerably. 
Thomas  Norman,  No.  5,  says,  that  when  the  gangmasters'  trade  comes  to  an  end,  the  farmer  will  find 

it  very  expensive  to  send  .Out  a  man  in  charge  of  five  or  six  children,  and  that  a  small  farmer  would 
have  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  work  done  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  if  there  were  no  public  gangs ; 
he  adds,  "  If  the  farmer  paid  me  to, take  change  of  a  private  gang,  it  would  not  be  so  good  for  me 
"  in  money  as  the  public  gangs."  It  is  pretty  generally  considered  that  a  limit  of  age  should  be  fixed, 
below  which  no  child  should  be  employed  in  one  of  these  private  gangs.  Mr,  Thurnall,  No.  62,  thinks 
that  it  would  be  well  to  restrict  private  gangs  to  a  maximum  of  20,  arid  that  the  sexes  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  work  together. 

22.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  moral  effects  of  field  work  on  the  girls.    From  an  early  age  they  Effects  on 
become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  foul  language,  such  sense  of  decency  as  they  may  have  when  they  morals  of 
first  go  out  is  entirely  broken  down,  and  a  roughness  of  manner  and  a  dislike  of  restraint  are  engendered  y°"^S  females 
which  entirely  unfit  them  for  domestic  service  or  for  their  duties  in  the  future  as  wives  and  mothers. 

This  remark  applies  generally  to  field  work,  and  not  solely  to  the  case  of  gangs,  and  isfully  borne 
out  by  the  evidence  of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses.  If  the  necessity  for  children's  labour  at  certain 
seasons  in  the  year  is  to  be  admitted,.  I  do  not  think  that  the  private  gang  system,  when  carefully 
attended  to  by  the  employe,  is  in  itself  any  great  evil.  I  would  here  call  your  attention  to  the  opinion 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins  of  Littleport,  No,  22.  .        _ 

23.  Mr.  Whittirig,  No.  4,  says,  in  reference  to  privaie  gangs,  the  farmer  rarely  finds  any  great  difficulty 
in  procuring  hands  fpr  the  work  ;  his  difficulty  is,  to  determine  the  best  method  of  employing  them  con- 
sistently with  their  moral  and  physical  interests.     For  this  object  I  know  no  more  effective  or  more 
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convenient  arrangement  that  can  be  suggested,  than  that  of  placing  them  under  the  care  and 
direction  of  a  superintendent,  who  is  himself  under  the  direction  and  in  the  private  employment  of 
the  farmer, — in  other  words,  the  system  of  private  gangs.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  farmers  could 
give  a  favourable  report  as  I  have  done  of  children  who  are  working  in  their  private  gangs.  I  know 
of  no  supervision  by  licences,  or  otherwise,  that  can  much  improve  the  system. 

24.  In  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  the  public  gang  system  is  in  thorough  operation,  I  found  on  discussing 
at  various  meetings  the  provisions  of  the  new  act,  that  it  was  as  a  rule  most  favourably  received  ;  that 
the  farmers  themselves  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  evils  now  existing  under  that  system,  and  that  they 
believe  if  proper  attention  is  paid  by  those  in  whom  the  authority  is  vested  much  of  the  evil  would  be 
done  away  with.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Wisbeach  Board  of  Guardians,  No.  33,  it  was  stated  that  the 
gang-system  would  vanish  when  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  good  cottages  on  each  farm  for  the  number  of 
hands  required  for  the  working  of  the  land.  * 

25.  In  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  the  children  do  not  go  out  to  work  in  gangs  at  so  early  an  age 
as  in  Cambridgeshire,  which  I  think  may  be  attributed  to  the  higher  rate  of  wages  existing  in  York- 
shire ;  still  they  do  go  out  as  young  as  8  and  9  years.  Looking  generally  at  the  system  of  private 
gangs  as  at  present  in  operation,  I  do  not  think  that,  if  the  employment  of  children  under  10  years  of 
age  is  forbidden  by  law,  there  is  much  need  for  applying  to  it  any  such  restrictions  as  are  now  placed 
on  public  gangs  by  the  Act  of  last  session. 

26.  I  may  mention  here  that  in  two  instances  at  Driffield,  one  at  Market  Weighton,  and  one  at 
Frodingharo.  I  found  a  system  very  closely  approaching  to  the  public  gang  system.  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  East  Riding,  who  was 
good  enough  to  refer  to  it  at  the  quarter  sessions  in  April  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury. 

II. — ^The  General  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture. 

27.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that,  whenever  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  farm  which  women  and 
children  are  capable  of  performing,  they  are  employed.  The  children  are  but  little  employed  during 
the  winter  months,  but  from  the  commencement  of  weeding  time  in  spring  the  attendance  at  the  school 
becomes  smaller  and  more  irregular.  The  children  are  taken  away  at  an  early  age ;  they  remain 
away  from  school  till  within  a  month  of  harvest,  and  are  then  absent  again  in  the  autumn  till  the 
beginning  of  November.  In  Yorkshire  the  women  are  more  employed  during  the  potato  times,  that 
is  in  the  spring,  in  planting,  and  in  the  autumn  in  picking. 

28.  Throughout  the  districts  of  Selby,  part  of  Howdenshire,  Goole,  and  in  Marshland  women  are 
employed  in  very  large  numbers ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  married,  but  in  some  instances  the  elder 
girls  will  also  go  out  to  work.  Children's  labour  is  there  not  so  much  used,  except  in  picking  over  the 
potato  heaps  in  the  spring,  and  for  bird  tenting.  There  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Humbledon,  Shirburn, 
and  that  part  of  the  West  Riding,  considerable  employment  of  children  for  pea  pulling.  The  obvious 
reason  for  the  employment  of  this  class  of  labour  is  that  the  farmer  can  obtain  it  at  a  considerably 
reduced  price  as  compared  with  the  labour  of  men.  The  wages  ordinarily  given  to  a  woman  are  1*. 
per  day.  A  child  will  earn  Gd.  to  9d.  The  hours  of  work  upon  the  land  vary  considerably  in  different 
districts, — e.ff.,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  parish  of  Fulbourn,  I  find  girls  employed  from  8  in  the 
morning  till  6  in  the  evening  ;  boys  of  14,  from  6  in  the  morning  till  6  in  the  evening.  In  Caxton  all 
children  from  7  in  the  morning  till  6  in  the  evening :  girls,  from  8  in  the  morning  till  6  in  evening ; 
boys,  from  6  in  morning  till  6  in  evening.     In  the  fen  country  all  from  7  or  7.30  to  5  p.m. 

29.  The  hours  in  Yorkshire  are  shorter,  they  ordinarily  do  not  begin  work  till  8  or  8.S0  in  the 
morning  and  continue  at  work  till  5  or  6,  except  on  special  emergencies,  when  there  is  frequently 
some  extra  pay.  In  all  cases  one  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  when  they  go  out  early  there  is  also 
half  an  hour  allowed  for  breakfast.  I  may  say  that  generally  throughout  Yorkshire  a  farmer  will  not 
employ  a  boy  under  10  years  of  age,  except  for  *"  tenting,"  or  scaring  birds. 

30.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  placing  some  restriction  on  the  distance  to  which 
children  should  go  to  work  according  to  their  age  it  is  said  that  the  question  of  distance  resolves  itself 
into  a  question  of  time,  that  the  women  and  children  travel  to  and  from  their  work  in  the  employer's 
time,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  interests  of  the  employer  would  lead  him  to  seek  his  labour  in  the 
nearest  place  and  the  interests  of  the  head  of  the  labourer's  family  would  prevent  the  children  being 
sent  a  long  distance  to  work  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  if  the  work  were  close  to  the  door,  legis- 
lation on  this  point  is  not  necessary. 

31.  When  the  work  for  which  the  children  are  required  is  at  some  distance  from  the  village  they 
will  often  be  taken  by  the  farmer  in  a  waggon,  though  I  have  met  with  instances  of  boys  walking  as 
far  as  five  miles  to  their  work.  There  is  a  class  of  work  in  which  the  children  are  much  employed, 
namely,  in  "  singling  "  turnips ;  this  v^ork  is  usually  taken  by  the  piece.  The  man  who  takes  the 
work  will  then  take  his  own  boy  or  the  child  of  a  neighbour  with  him  to  assist  in  pulling  out  the 
turnips.  The  wages  on  this  occasion  are  paid  to  the  said  child  by  the  man  who  takes  the  work.  There 
is  also  occasionally  in  draining, a  similar  system,  and  in  this  instance  I  think  that  the  health  of  the 
children  is  injuriously  affected  (instance,  the  case  in  Holdemess  of  a  boy  who  was  crippled  and  cramped 
by  early  work  at  draining). 

32.  Where  women  are  employed,  as  in  the  case  of  potatoing,  they  usually  go  in  large  numbers 
together.  The  effect  of  this  constant  field  labour  is  that  their  cottages  are  in  an  untidy  state,t  that 
the  families  are  neglected,  and  where  there  are  small  children  they  are  left  in  charge  of  an  old  woman  on 
the  payment  of  so  much  a  day,  and  this  system  has  often  led  to  a  serious  evil,  as  it  is  a  common  habit 
to  give  the  infants  an  opiate  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  quiet  during  the  day.  It  has  been  alleged 
by  persons  whom  I  have  met  that  the  cottage  of  the  field  woman  is  not  more  untidy  than  the  cottage  of 
the  woman  who  remains  at  home  all  day ;  but  from  personal  inspection  I  have  formed  the  opinion,  which 
is  home  out  by  many  clergymen  and  others,  that  field  labour  does  lead  to  a  want  of  care  at  home, 


*  "  Tenting  "  includes  looking  after  pigs  on  the  stubbles  and  cows  in  the  lanes, 
t  Mr.  Thomas,  No.  332,  and  others. 
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and  consequently  to  the  bad  bringing-up  of  the  children  and  the  driving  of  the  husband  to  the  public  D. 

house  when  he  comes  home  from  work  in  consequence  of  the  untidiness  of  his  home.  As  to  the 
physical  effect  that  such  field  labour  may  have  on  the  women  it  has  not  been  easy  to  obtain  any 
decided  apinion.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  constant  stooping  at  work  has  a  pernicious  effect,  and 
that  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  which  has  been  ascertained  in  the  district  of  Howden  and  Groole 
is  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  this  field  labour. 

33.  The  letters  of  those  medical  men  with  whom  I  have  communicated  on  the  question  of  injury 
done  to  the  healthof  the  young  by  field  work,  go  to  show  that  such  work  is  by  no  means  injurious, 
(they  are  in  the  evidence,  Nos.  45,  46  and  265) ;  but  in  the  case  of  young  married  women  there  is  more 
reason  to  fear  that  evil  effects  do  result. 

34.  The  employment  of  young  girls  in  the  fields  is  almost  universally  condemned,  but  there  is  often  Employment 
tne  cry  that  their  labour  is  necessary  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.     The  opinions  as  to  the  restriction  of  girls. 

of  age  at  which  females  should  be  employed  are  numerous  ;  some  say  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  Eestriction  of 
to  go  to  the  field  before  13  years  of  age ;  others  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  field  ^^  for  females, 
after  13;  others  that  they  should  not  be  thus  employed  at  all;  and  again,  that  no  women  over  16  years 
of  age,  unless  mai-ried,  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  a  gang. 

35.  Mr.  Hailstone  (No.  100,  p.  19)  says— If  we  could  get  our  girls  to  school  constantly  till  12,  13, 
or  14  years  of  age,  we  do  not  fear  for  them ;  with  a  strict  eye  to  their  moral  education,  and  a  constant 
deprecating  of  out-door  work  for  young  girls,  we  can  get  nearly  all  to  go  to  service  and  feel  the 
degradation  of  out-door  work  and  half-male  sort  of  occupation. 

36.  Under  this  head  of  the  general  employment  of  children  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  the 
children's  earnings  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family  must  be  considered.  Where  wages  are  low 
it  is  no  doubt  of  very  great  importance  to  the  mother  that  every  sixpence  that  can  be  earned  should  be 
obtained.  During  the  past  winter,  when  flour  was  at  a  high  price  and  where  the  wages  had  not  risen 
in  proportion,  I  found  that  out  of  12s.  a-week  (the  husband's  earnings),  the  outgoing  for  flour  alone  for 
the  supportof  the  said  family_  of  six  children  was  10*.  6d.  per  week  (see  No.  28).  The  woman  said  she 
could  not  live  without  the  children's  earnings.  There  maybe  some  truth  in  that  statement  where 
wages  are  low,  but  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  average  rate  of  wages  may  be  said  to  be  above  14s.  a  week,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  beHeve  that  there  is  this  necessity  for  sending  the  children  into  the  fields  at  a 
tender  age. 

37.  At  present  parents  solicit  employers  to  take  children  into  service  when  so  young  as  to  be 
worthless;  and  until  wages  are  raised  it  appears  probable  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  "The 
"  competition  for  farms  causes  an  advance  in  rents,  the  competition  for  employment  keeps  down  the 
"  price  of  unskilled  labour  ;  landlord  and  tenant  have  benefited  by  improvement  in  agriculture,  but 
"  the  labourer  has  benefited  very  little." — (Letter  from  Mr.  Barugh  to  Miss  Simpson.) 

38.  The  better  class  of  labourers,  as  a  general  rule,  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  evils  resulting  Better  class  of 
to  their  children  from  the  loss  of  schooling  consequent  on  field  work  at  so  early  an  age,  and  will  l^'"'"™™ 
gladly  forego,  if  possible,  the  weekly  earnings  derived  from  their  labour,  though  at  the  same  time  there  education?' 

is  a  very  large  class  of  people  who  are  entirely  indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  education,  and  would 
sooner  receive  the  money  and  totally  disregard  the  future  prospects  of  their  children, 

III. — Age  at  which  Boys  should  be  employed  and  the  State  of  Education. 

39.  It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  10  years  would  be  a  fair  age  to  fix  as  a  limit,  below  which 
boys  should  not  be  employed  in  the  fields  for  hire.  It  appears  that  you  would  thereby  secure  at  any 
rate  three  years'  schooling,  during  which  time  they  should  acquire  a  fair  proficiency  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  1  say  "for  hire,"  because  not  only  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  also  in  the  dales  and  other 
parts  of  the  North  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  there  exists  a  class  of  small  occupiers,  holding 
four  and  five  or  10  acres  of  land  which  they  cultivate  by  themselves  and  their  children,  and  rarely  if 
ever  employ  a  labourer.  To  these  men  the  loss  of  their  children's  aid  would  be  fatal,  they  are  too 
poor  to  hire  labour,  and  the  assistance  rendered  by  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  is  of  great 
value.  I  think  that  as  a  rule  these  men  are  desirous  of  giving  their  children  as  much  education  as  they 
can,  and  I  may  instance  the  case  of  "  Chop  Grate  "  school,  in  Bilsdale,  North  Riding,  to  which  children 
come  two  miles  and  a  half  and  three  miles  up  and  down  the  dale  over  a  bad  road,  and  where  the  master 
said,  "  He  had  had  from  40  to  50  children  at  the  school  in  winter  when  the  snow  was  lying  deep  on  the 
"  gi-ound." 

40.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  health  is  often  injuriously  afl'ected  by  the  light  work  of  a 
child  under  10  years  ;  but  it  is  on  the  ground  of  securing  a  better  and  more  regular  attendance  at 
school  that  it  appears  desirable  that  a  limit  of  age  should  be  fixed  by  law.  Many  parts  of  Yorkshire 
would  not  be  affected  at  all  by  a  restriction  to  10  years. 

41.  If  legislation  on  this  point  is  brought  about,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  a  discretionary  Mr.  Clare's, 
power  should  be  vested  in  the  magistrates  to  give  leave  for  the  employment  of  the  children  in  any  special  No.  225. 
season.     Mr.  Grimston,  of  Neswick,  has  for  some  years  had  a  rule  in  his  school  forbidding  boys  leaving 

school  under  the  age  of  10  years  for  field  work ;  but  he  told  me  he  had  been  at  certain  seasons  obliged 
to  withdraw  that  restriction  when  the  demand  for  such  labour  was  very  pressing.  The  demand  for 
juvenile  labour  would  probably  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  machinery. 

42.  Having  thus  far  secured  that  the  child  shall  not  go  to  work  before  a  certain  age,  it  then  becomes  Limit  for  work, 
necessary  to  consider  how  far  you  will  obtain  the  desired  attendance  at  school.  There  is  a  class  SchooLattend- 
among  the  poor,  and  that  a  very  large  one,  that  cares  nothing  about  education,  and  will  take  no  pains  ance.  ' 

to  send  their  children  to  school  even  if  the  fees  are  paid  for  them.  On  this  class  I  fear  that  the 
mere  debarring  of  profit  from  the  child's  work  would  have  but  little  effect.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  look  at  a  means  of  meeting  this  difiiculty. 

43.  I  have  frequently  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  private  individuals,  as  well  as  for  discussion  at  Certificates, 
public  meetings,  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  requiring  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  a  given 
amount  of  school  attendance  during  the  years  previous  to  hiring,  and  on  many,  I  may  say  most,  occasions 

the  scheme  appeared  to  be  acceptable,  but  the  details  appear  more  difficult  of  arrangement :  on  whom,  Penalty  for 
whether  employer  or  parent,  should  the  penalty  for  non-compliance  be  placed  ?  what  would  be  the  best  non-oompli- 
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means  of  enforeiivg  suqh  a  system;.  -..Somefcljing  similar  ,h?is  been,  tried,  but  with  very  limited^ success, at 
present,  in  requiring  certificattis  of"  character  previously,  tp  hiring ;  but  the  utter  disregard,  by  the 
^mpleyer,  of  character,  as  compared  with  physicsi,!  strength,  has  rendered  the  scheme  generallj^ 

nugatory.  ■<,  ,  ,,,  .  .   ,     _ 

44i,'  It.is  often  said,  ' '  If  one  man  won't  employ  them  £^nothe^  will,"  and  so  bad  and  good  are  alike 
hired.  Mr.  Wells,  of  Booth  Ferry,  (No.  S29)  a  man  pjE  grpat  experiences  says  he  has  tried  for  years 
to  induce  tshe  farmers  to  require,  a  written  character,  from  the  lads,  and  the  signing  of  an  agreement,  at 
hiring,  aiid^  has  .endeavoured  to  iutroduce  various  reforms,  and  with  what  result?  "They  won't  stiqk  to 
iti"  :,  He  has  himself  stuck  to  his  point  and  carried,  it  v?ith  his  farm-servants.  And  so  it  might  be  with 
the  school  certificate,  though  I  fear  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  enforce  the  school  certificate 
without  a  very  well. organised  system  of  registering  and  local  inspectors. 

'''45i  What"  Would  be  the  effect  of  theirequiretment  of  such  a  certificate  on  the  labourer  himself  ?  tp^ 
thoilght'lby  some  that  it  would  bte  a  spur  and  an  inducement  to  the  parents  to  take  more  heed  of  th^ 
educatito  of  their  children,  but  by  many  others  that  nothing  short  of  compulsion  will  secure  the 
desired  amount  of  school  attendance  for  the  young.  ,  ,         >•     . 

..  46.  On  the  general  state  of  education  as  existing  in  the  counties  of  Cambridgeshire  and;  Yorfc- 
feirire  it  is  necessary  to  make  separate  statements.  In  Cambridgeshiie  the  state  of  education  amono- 
th«'lstbouring- class  is  in  many  instances  lamentably  deficient ;  the  old  and  middle-aged  cannot,  with 
rki-e  exceptions,  either  read  or  write,  and  consequently  they  place  no  value  on  learning,  but  think  it 
far  more  important  that  a  child  should  gO  out,  as  soon  asit  is  able,,  to  earn  its  daily  bread.  In  many 
|)arighe^  it  is  stated  thftt  it  is  very  rare  that  a  couple  when  they  come  to  be  married  can  sign  the 
register.  The  practical  working  of  the  system  of  field  labour  with  regard  to  education  is  that  now  as  a 
rule  boy^  leave  day  school  entirely  at  9  year^  of  age,  never  to  return.  Those  who  leave  school  at 
7  or  Syekrs  of  age  generally  go  to  fielH  labour  for  weeding  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  ami 
May^  and  return  fpr  a  short  time  preVious^  to  the  harvest  holidays,'  they  are  then  absent  from  school  tiU 
November  when  field  work  for  children  ceases.  The  Sunday  school  is  usually  well  attended,  but  the 
benefitrofreKgious  instruction  on  that  dayis  much  decreased  by  the  inability  of.  the  children  who  only 
attetido'ftd^  a  weekto  follow  the  reading  of  the  teacher,  and  that  is  the  only  education  wliich  often, 
from  the 'ag6  of  8  years,  children  are  able  to  get. 

;  f;f.  The,  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  throughout  the. county  agree  in  their  testimony  that  all 
]tpe  children  tiiat  go  to  field  work  are  much  deteriorated  in  manner,  and  unfit  for  the  class  in  which  they 
were  when  they Vent  out;  and  I  can  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  inspection  confirm  this 
statement  ais  to  the  roughness  of  manner  and  ignorance  of  those  things  which  I  was  assured  they  fully 
comprehended  when  last  in  school. 

4S.  I  do  not.  find,  that  there  is  any  want  of  accessible  day  schools^  111  the  fens,\^here  there  are  many 
out-lying  homesteads  and  cottages  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  villages,  there  is  frequently  no 
^loubt  a  difficulty  in  bringing  the  children  to  the  school,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country  iri  bad 
Weather,  more  especially  in  winter  when  some  of  the  droves  are  almost  impassable ;  but  in  these 
districts  schools  and  mission  houses  are  being  taken  to  the  population  (see  No.  33).  In  Yorkshire,  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  in  consequence  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  or  of  this  absence  of  the  ganp' 
system  and.  ^?,  consequent  non-employment  of  children  at  a  tender  age,  the  state  of  education  may  be 
said  to  15e  considerably  better.  =      :  ;  :/.        ' 

id.  Mr.  Jackson^  of  Waghen,  in  the  East  Riding,  say 8: — 

' "  I'MVe  great  j)leasure  in  stating  that  the.feeling  of  parents  generally.is  that  parental  duty  is  not  fulfilled  if 
their  children  have  no  education  ;  this  feeli Qg,, appear s  tO  grow  with  those  parents  who  have  not  had  that 
advantage,  and  in  this  part  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  the  children  generally  attend  a  day  school  about 
nine  months  in  the  year."  ,- 

.^0.  Mr.  Angas,  on  behalf  of  the  agriculturists  of  Holderness,  says : — 

"  With  a  view  to  guard  against  the  possible  contingency  of  such  evils  arising  in  this  district  as  exist  in  the 
gatig  coiinties,  they  would  be  quite  willing  to  agree  to  a  minimum  standard  of  age  in  respect  to  children  as 
field,  h3.ri3s,' but  at  the  same  time  would  feel  strongly  opposed  to  any  coercive  measure  being  put  in  operation 
Ijelieving  not  only  that  the  feelings  of  parents  would  revolt. from  what  they  would  certainly  consider  as  an 
arbitrafy  law,  but  that,- left  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  and  free  will,  with  the  example  of  those  a 
little  'h%her  in  the  social  scale,  the  education  of  our  young  rural  population  would  certainly  and  steadily 
progress." 

&1.  He  also  thinks  that  the  fixing  of  a  limit  of  age  for  field  work  would  pi'oduce  in  parents  a  natural 
,(Je?ire  to  spnd  the  children  to  school. 

52.  Throughout  the  portions  of  the  West  and  North  Riding  which  I  visited  there  appeared  to  be  no 
dearth  of  -available  schools,  and  the  state  of  education  is  probably  better  than  in  many  parts  of 
England. 

■  53.  There  is,  however,  one  want  which  was  equally  expressed  in  Cambridgeshire  and  in  Yorkshire 
namely,  that  in  sniall  rural  parishes  further  Government  aid  should  be  given  to  the  support  of  schools! 
The  necessary  amount  of  attendances  during  the  year  cannot  be  obtained,  the  grant  therefore  is  not 
given,  and  the  good  certificated  schoolmaster,  being  unable  to  obtain  a  living,  leaves  the  parish.  It  was 
often  suggested  that  if  the  number  of  attendances  (necessary  for  the  grant)  in  small  schools  were 
reduced,  or  if  the  grant  were  given  for  the  full  number  to  an  uncertificated  master,  much  benefit  would 
be  done  to  education  in  these  parishes. 

54.  More  especially  in  the  district  of  Egton  in  the  North  Riding  niy  attention  was  called  to  thi.s 
state  of  things.  It  was  reported  tha,t  throughout  the  whole  of  Eskdale  there  were  only  two  schools 
where  there  was  a  good  master,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  parents  would  not  pay  the  pence  to  send 
their  children  to  school  where  they  find  the  master  teaches  the  children  Ijttle  or  nothing.  I  may  refer 
to  the  parishes  of  Bubwith  and  Millington,  in  the  East  Riding,  as  two  flagrant  instances  of  the  want 
of: increased  facilities  for  obtaining  a  good  master.  In  the  first,  pfise.  the  master  said  that  he  was 
unable  to  make  ^Jiving,  and  in  the  second  the  school  was  actually  sh,ut  up  fpr  want  of  funds  to  pay  the 
master,  c,,',  ,  '■--  .  *^  •' 
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55o  There  is,  I  think,  geherally  a'  feeling  of  dislike  to  a  scheme  6f  compulsory  ed'uea'tioii  ^6n  two  D. 

grounds,  VIZ.:— 1.  That  conlpulgion  would  lessen  the  amount  of  voluntary  aid  now  given' t(j  schools ;  Compulsory 
and  2,  From  an  aversion  to  any  increase  iij  the  rates.     It  is  said  that  the  voluntary  systeta  is  VoAiti^  education, 
well,  thattthere  is  an  increased  desire  for  education,  and  a  willingness  to  subscribe  for  the  support  ttf 
schools,  and  that,  if  the  law  compels  attendance  at  school;  voluntary  aid  will  be  withdrawn  on  'the 
ground  that  the  State  is  bound  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of;  schools  and  teachers,  and  then  it' is 
feared  that  the  money  -will  be  raised  either  by  an  increase  in  the  local  rate,  or  by  a  general  fat^'on 
the  land.    This  prospect  is  not  agreeable  to  the  farming  class.     I  fouhd',  however,  an  instance  of  a'ralie 
being  paid  for  the  support  of  a  certificated  master  at  a  school  in  Farndale  on  Lord   Feversham's 
property  in  Yorkshire.     The  farmers'  children  attend  the  school,  and  I  was  told  there  was  not  much  Schoo  rate, 
opposition  td .  levying  it.    It  must  be  borne  in  miad,  however,  that,  as  to  a  compulsory  attendance  at 
scihool  in  connexion  with  femployment,  since  the  passing  of  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act  the  only 
persons  exempted  from  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Factory  Acts  are  the  children, employed 
in  agricultural  labour,  and  children  unemployed,  or  employed  for  less  time  than  a  fortnight  continuously. 

56.  To  obtain  anything  like  an  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  education  throughout  any  one  district.  Educational 
I  think  it  would  be  necessary  that  a  complete  educational  census  should  be  taken. ;  The ;  mere  faGt,of  census, 
obtaining  from  a  liqiited  number  of  schools  the  numbers  in  average  attendance,  and  the  numbers  .on.  the 

books  between  certain  ages,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  any  fair  notion  of  the  relative,  proportibn  of  the 
educated  to  the  uneducated  portions  of  the  population.  ' 

57.  In  the  Education  Report  for  1861  on  agricultural  districts  in  Yorkshire,  Rev.  T.   Hedley  Education 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusion : — "  Children  usually  commence  to  attend,  school  at  about  5  years  of  Mr^^edky.^' 
"  age  ;  they  begin  to  leave  about  9,  and  few  are  found  above  13.    The  average  period;  of  schoql.life 

"  is  about  six  years."  •  ,  ,  .       k      .; 

58.  Mr.  Watkins,  who  has  been  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Yorkshire  for  25  years,  states  Mr.Watkins 
in  his  evidence,  volume  2.  page  149,  that  the  average  age  at  which  they  leave  school  is  lOi  years,:  that  ^^P°^- 

of  children  at  school  39  per  cent,  are  under  7  years  of  age,  74  per  cent,  under  1 0,  and-  only.  26  per  cent, 
over  10  years  of  age.     Mr.  Surtees  says  further:-^—       '  '     .        :.  '     ; 

"  Let  there  be  an  educational  census  to  see  that  a  school  is  provided  within  reasonable  Teachi;^  encourage 
by  every  means  in  our  power  infajit  and  dame  schools  ;  up  to  12  years  of  age  require  a  boy  to  be  at,  school 
a  certain  number  of  days  per  year,  and  by  that  time  he  will  be  able  to  read,  write,,  and  cast  accp.uni^'.  liore 
than  that  you  would  not  accomplish  if  you  aim  at  it.     Well  for  us  if  this  is  done,  and  done  well.*'     ^  ' 

59.  Referring  to   that  part  of  our  instructions  which  sets  forth  the  various  causes  to   which  the 
defective  state  of  education  may  be  attributed,  I  may  say  that  in  various  parts  of  my  district  each  of 
those  causes  may  be  found  to  exists  though  poverty  can  hardly  be  pleaded  in  any  part  of  Yorkshire, 
(Iwas  told  on  all  sides  that  "  we  have  no  poor  in  our  parish.")     There  is  a  decided  indisposition  oil 
the  part  of  some  of  the  parents  to  forego  the  weekly  sum  that  is  added  to  the  family  e9,mings.  by,  the 
child's  labour.     In  too  many  instances  a  low  moral  tone  among  the  parents  leads  them  to  neglect  their 
children's  education;   and  in  a  few  instances  there  is,  I  fear,  a  .tacit  understanding  between;  the  bSween^em-"^ 
employer  and  the  labourer  that  in  consideration  of  yearly  and  permanent  employment  for  the  fcEjdier  pf  pioyer  and 
the  family,  the  labour  of  the  wife  and  children  shall  be  placed  at  the  employer's  disposal  if  required  at  labourer  as  to 
any  particular  season.     It  is,  of  course,  somewhat  difficult  to  establish  clearly  the  fact  of  the  existence  children  and 
of  any  understanding,  but  I  can  refer  to  evidence.  No.  353,  in  support  of  my  belief  that  such*  an  ^"^ens-woi  . 
understanding  does  frequently  exist,  and  is  not  considered  extraordinary.  -      >  ■    ■ 

60.  The  great  desideratum  seems  to  be  a  system  of  continuous  education. ,  What  is  the  best  triean's  Continuous 
of  securing  it?    In  the  first  placed  limit  of  age  for  work  may  be  fixed.  education. 

61.  Miss  Simpson,  of  Boynton,  whose  experience  among  farm  lads  and  the  children  of  the  agri-  Miss  Simpson, 
dultural  class  is  as  extensive  as  tliat  of  any  one  in  Yorkshire,  says : —      '  '"  t  •    . 

"  Something  of  continuous  teaching  ia  the  more  necessary,  because  when  a  child  was  little  he  could  nOt 
exercise  his  mind  much  on  what  he  learnt,  and  havitig  no  real  grasp  of  it,  it  is  the  sooner  Ip^  before  he  is 
of  an  age  to  know  the  teal  meaning  of  anything.  Any  knowledge,  whether  religious  or  secular,  acquired  in 
early  childhood,  if  it  is  not  kept  up,  far6s,  in  most  cases,  'like  the  seed  that  fell  by  the  waysidei'     If  then  we  * 

cannot  hope  to  add  greatly  to  the  small  stock  of  knowledge  gained  before  the  age  for  Working  begins,  let  lie 
at  least  aim  at  keeping  it  together  till  the  mind  is  capable  of  retaining  and  valuing  it."  . '  -  / 

62.  The  modes  which  have  been  suggested  for  securing  this  end,  are  that  after  the  age  fixed  by  law  Modes 

a  child  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school  for  a  certain  number  of  days  during  the  year,  till  he  suggested, 
arrives  at  the  age  at  which  he  is  permanently  hired,  and  that  a  certificate  of  such  school  attendance 
should  be  required  to  be  produced  before  hiring.  The  lads  in  Yorkshire  are  hired  out  to  permanent 
service  at  the  age  of  13  or  14.-  When  they  live  entirely  in  the  farmer*s  house  (or  in  that  of  the  foreman) 
they  are  too  often  removed  from  all  moral  restraint,  and  never  take  any  pains  to  keep  up  their  educatidn, 
or  to  attend  church  or  school. 

63.  Miss  Simpson,  Rev.  F.  D.  Legard,  and  others  have  published  papers  on  the  subject  of  the  farm  lads,  rarm  servants. 
and  the  best  means  of  securing  for  them  some  education.     The  whole  system  of  their  employment  fi:om 

the  beginning  seems  to  be  a  vicious  one ;  in  the  first  place,  the  hiring  fairs  or  statutes  have  for  many  years  Statutes. 
past  led  to  scenes  of  dissipation  and  immotality  in  the  market  towns  where  they  are  held  ;  but,  I  am 
happy  to  say,,  that  of  late  greater  care  has  been  taken,  and  rooms  have  been  provided  where  the  girls  and 
the  lads  are  hired  separately,  instead  of  being  as  formerly  paraded  in  two  lines  in  the  open  market'plgce. 
The  statutes  are  almost  universally  held  at  Martinmas  in  tlje  short  and  dark  days  of  November ;  the 
week  of  statutes  is  a  general  holiday  for  the  farm  servjants,  even  if  they  are  going  to  remain  at  the  same 
place  for  another  year  they  consider  that  they  have  a  right  to  come  down  to  the  .statutes;  manyof  them 
go  home  at  this  time  to  see  theif  irefations,  and  consequently  cottages,  which  are  not  sufficiently  large 
to  "hold  those  of  the  family  who  are  at  home,  are  at  this  time  crowded  up  with  lads  ^nd  giri^  of 
ao'es  Varying  from  14  to  20,  sleeping  together  in  one  room.  On  most  occasions,  when  I  have  discussed 
at  meetings  and  otherwise  the  question  of  altering  the  system  of  hirings,  I  have  found  a  great  disincli- 
nation to  make  any  change.  At  Doncaster  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  great  effort^, have. been: made. by 
the.  Rev.  Dr.  yaughan,^n4.by  othergof  the,jeleflgy,.to,estSiblish.a.syStem  of  register  .bffices^fdr  the.farm  Register  officesr 
servants.     I  believe  that  this  system  is  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  increase,  but  it  is  objected  to  by  the 
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farmers,  really  because  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  go  to  an  office.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  a 
system  of  register  offices  should  not  be  universally  established ;  a  suggestion  made  to  me  by  Mr. 
Hargreaves,  the  schoolmaster  at  Monkff  yston,  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  one,  he  says  that  the  school- 
master in  every  parish  might  keep  a  register  office  for  farm  servants,  and  that  under  such  supervision  it 
may  be  easily  worked;  he  had  himself  kept  one  for  a  short  time.  The  probability  is  that  the  school- 
master would  know  the  greater  part  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  population  who  are  employed  in  farm 
service,  and  that  even  if  a  servant  is  engaged  at  some  distant  parish  he  or  she  would,  on  coming  home 
for  the  statute  holiday,  apply  at  the  register  office  of  his  or  her  own  parish  for  another  situation. 

Kev.C.Thomas.       64.  Rev.  C.  E.  Thomas,  of  Warmsworth,  says : — 

"  For  20  yeai-s  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  discourage  as  far  as  possible  parents  taking  their  children  to 
be  hired  at  statutes.  I  have  a  list  of  those  males  and  females  who  want  places.  At  different  tradespeople's 
shops  in  Doncaster  I  have  left  lists  of  boys  and  girls  wanting  situations,  in  this  way  it  has  become  known 
that  I  interest  myself  in  getting  servants  places,  and  I  am  applied  to  by  many  farmers  and  tradespeople  for 
servants ;  I  beheve  if  this  were  done  in  each  parish  we  should  have  an  end  of  statute  hiring.  The  farmers 
like  it,  and  I  have  been  successful  in  most  cases  in  finding  good  servants  and  comfortable  places  for  them. 
Even  if  this  were  carried  out  with  regard  to  young  women  only,  the  great  evil  of  the  statutes  would  be 
removed,  for  the  young  men  when  left  to  themselves  behave  tolerably  steadily." 

65.  The  whole  system  of  statute  hiring  is  generally  condemned  as  being  the  cause  of  much  immor- 
ality, but  it  is  so  deep  rooted  that  it  Avill  take  many  years  and  much  trouble  to  establish  anything  in 
its  place.  After  the  servants  are  hired  little  or  no  trouble  is  taken  to  keep  them  in  the  right  way ;  T 
regret  to  say  that  the  farmers  as  a  rule  pay  little  attention  to  the  education  of  those  engaged  in  their 
service,  there  is  more  thought  for  the  physical  than  the  moral.  There  are,  of  course,  bright  exceptions, 
such  as  Mr.  Wells,  (No.  329),  Mr.  Wheatley  (No.  223),  and  others,  who  have  taken  great  pains  with 
those  living  on  their  premises.  The  masters,  taken  as  a  whole,  seem  unaware  that  they  are  in  duty 
bound  to  take  some  interest  in  the  moral  condition  of  their  servants.  The  separation  of  the  sleeping 
rooms  of  the  two  sexes  is  very  often  most  incomplete.  Mr.  Broadley,  of  Welton,  told  me  that  in  building 
some  new  farmhouses  he  had  made  a  living-room  and  a  bedroom  for  the  boys  entirely  separated  from 
the  kitchen  and  sleeping-room  of  the  women,  but  that  the  farmer  objected  to  have  two  separate  living- 
rooms,  but  preferred  having  them  sitting  all  together  in  one  kitchen. 

66.  Some  farmers  have  endeavoured  to  insist  on  the  lads  attending  a  place  of  worship  on  Sunday,  but 
with  little  success.  They  say  they  cannot  force  them.  Miss  Simpson,  in  a  paper  on  the  life  and 
training  of  a  farm  boy  read  at  the  Social  Science  Association,  at  York,  in  1864,  says,  in  respect  of 
this  point, — 

"  In  private  conference  not  long  ago  with  a  Wesleyan  farmer,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  hiin  that  about 
25  years  ago  the  Wold  farmers  generally  were  in  the  habit  of  hiring  their  lads  on  an  understanding  that  they 
were  to  go  to  church.  How  came  such  a  good  custom  to  fall  into  disuse  ?  My  informant  assured  me  that 
it  was  entirely  because  the  young  servants  so  much  resisted  it.  The  farmers,  this  man  told  me,  had  now 
universally  given  it  up  as  a  lost  case,  and  do  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  Sunday  arrangements,  and  the 
lads  have  it  all  their  own  way  ;  he  said  there  was  not  the  least  necessity  for  what  had  to  be  done  on  Sunday 
interfering  with  church  time  or  with  boys  attending  Sunday-school,  that  is  going  once  to  school  and  once  to 
church  ;  he  even  demonstrated  this,  and  said  that  all  farmers  would  be  glad  of  such  an  arrangement.  When 
I  told  him  how  often  foremen  said  they  would  be  glad  of  it,  but  that  they  could  not  interfere  with  established 
custom,  it  must  be  the  masters'  doing,  he  could  not  deny  that  there  was  truth  in  this,  but  maintained  that  if  a 
foreman  could  not  alter  what  was  an  established  custom  neither  could  an  individual  farmer  do  so.  ***** 
If  magistrates  could  do  nothing  to  back  the  authority  of  masters,  can  the  landlord  do  nothing  ?  Is  he  not,  if  he 
rightly  recognizes  his  position  and  its  responsibilities,  the  natural  protector  of  both  farmers  and  labourers  on 
his  property,  and  especially  the  guardian  of  the  young." 

67.  To  meet  the  loss  of  knowledge  which  is  certain  to  result  in  the  case  of  lads  earning  wages, 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  estabhsh  night  schools  for  their  benefit,  but  great  difficulty 
has  been  found  in  securing  any  attendance,  inasmuch  as  the  farmers,  where  their  homesteads 
are  at  any  distance  from  the  village,  object  to  the  lads  going  down  to  school  in  the  evening,  on  the 
ground  that  it  interferes  with  the  hours  for  doing  up  the  horses  and  foddering  the  cattle,  and  that 
when  they  once  go  off  to  school,  it  is  quite  uncertain  at  what  hour  they  come  back.  The  almost 
universal  answer  throughout  the  Yorkshire  evidence  on  the  subject  of  night  schools  is,  "  that  we  have 
had  one,  but  it  has  failed."  There  are  a  few  exceptions  where  the  farms  are  either  actually  in  the 
village  or  within  a  mile  of  it. 

68.  In  Cambridgeshire,  night  schools  exist  in  many  parishes  during  the  winter  for  boys,  and  in  one 
instance,  for  girls,  this  girls'  school  being  attended  by  girls  from  the  ages  of  14  to  17  and  18,  who  have 
been  at  field  work  during  the  day.  It  is,  however,  not  considered  very  desirable  to  have  night  schools  for 
girls.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  these  schools,  and  in  finding  persons  competent  to  under- 
take the  teaching.  Mr.  T.  Webb  (No.  129),  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
a  system  of  night  schools  during  the  winter  should  be  established,  with  Government  aid,  to  provide  a 
requisite  number  of  uncertificated  extra  teachers.  That  a  certain  amount  of  attendance  at  these  schools 
during  the  winter  months  should  be  made  compulsory  on  all  lads  earning  wages  up  to  16  years  of  age 
and  that  all  children  riot  earning  wages  should  be  made  to  go  to  a  day  school.  In  the  night  school  now 
at  work  in  his  parish  the  average  age  of  lads  attending  is  1 6  years.  I  submitted  this  proposal,  in 
many  instances,  in  Cambridgeshire,  for  the  consideration  of  the  clergy  and  employers  of  labour,  and  it 
met  with  the  approbation  of  a  large  number  of  these  persons,  inasmuch  as  it  was  thought  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  farmer,  as  furthering  a  system  of  continuous  education  without  depriving  him  of  the 
necessary  labour  of  the  lads  on  the  farm;  but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  was  not  received  in  the  same 
way  in  Yorkshire.     A  clergyman  of  11  years  experience  in  night-school  teaching  wrote : — 

"  One  thing  I  hope  Government  will  do,  discourage  boys  going  to  the  night  school  at  so  early  an  age  ;  if 
we  do  not  take  care,  the  night  school  may  be  easily  made  an  instrument  for  making  our  boys  greater  slaves  to 
work  than  they  are  now." 

When  asked  for  an  explanation  he  replied : — 

"  What  I  mean  is  this.     Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  a  bill  he  proposed  last  year,  would  not  allow  boys  to  be 
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employed  in  gangs  till  8  years  of  age.*  Now,  supposing  this  Bill  made  law,  and  also  Government  grants  to  .  D. 
be  made  for  boys  in  our  night  schools  as  young  as  8, 1  fear  the  result  will  be  that  in  many  districts  it  would 
come  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  boy  should  leave  the  day  school  at  8  to  work  in  the  field,  and 
carry  on  his  education  in  a  night  school.  What  his  education  would  be  worth  under  such  a  system  I  think  we 
can  pretty^well  guess  !  I  have  no  wish  to  run  down  night  schools  ;  but  these  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  and 
they  have  a  greater  work  to  do,  I  believe,  than  most  men  think ;  I  have  worked  hard  at  ours  for  1 1  years,  but 
there  is  great  danger,  now,  of  making  them  supplant,  instead  of  supplement  the  day  schools.  Speaking  from 
what  I  know,  I  should  say  that  it  would  most  probably  prove  against  the  children's  interests  for  Government 
to  make  grants  to  our  night  schools  for  boys  under  10  years  of  age." 

69.  There  is  a  most  successful  night  school  at  "Walton,  near  Tadcaster,  under  the  management  of  the  Waita  night 
national  schoolmaster.   On  first  commencing  this  school,  he  endeavoured  to  make  it  "  as  little  like  a  school  ^'^■*'^' 

as  possible,"  he  allowed  the  lads  to  take  up  such  subjects  as  they  chose,  without  any  fixed  routine  of 
instruction,  and  he  found  that  they  soon  fell  into  a  regular  course.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  "  the 
"  farmers  have  expressed  themselves  as  being  most  thankful  for  the  benefit  done  to  the  lads,"  and  that 
the  village  is  in  a  more  quiet  and  orderly  state  than  it  was  previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  school. 

70.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Hopkins,  of  Littleport  (No.  22),  states  it  as  his  conviction  that — 

"  The  only  way  in  which  education  can  be  combined  with  agricultural  labour  is  by  means  of  an  evening 
school."  "  That  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14  all  childi-en  employed  in  the  fields  should  be  required  to 
attend  evening  school  four  days  in  every  week  while  so  employed,  and  that  when  they  attend  evening  school 
they  shall  leave  work  two  hours  earlier  than  usual."  "  Exceptions  to  be  made  where  there  is  no  such  school 
within  two  miles  of  the  child's  home." 

71.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  getting  lads  to  attend  night  school  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of  Difficulties  in 
shame  at  "  beginning  again  "  when  the  lad  is  older  than  some  he  will  meet  at  the  school  who  are  maintaining 
more  advanced  than  himself,  because  they  have  not  been  entirely  without  instruction  for  so  long  a  "'^    ^'^  °"  ^* 
time. 

72.  I  would  here  call  your  attention  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Hopkins  for  the  management 
of  the  hours  in  schools  where  there  is  a  night  school  held  four  times  a  week  (No.  22,  para.  13). 

73.  The  want  of  funds,  the  want  of  good  teachers,  even  volunteers,  and  the  gradual  falling  off"  in 
the  attendance  "  when  the  novelty  has  worn  off"  are  all  given  in  evidence  as  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
maintaining  an  efficient  evening  school.  The  two  first  of  these  might  easily  be  obviated  by  an 
increased  grant  from  the  Committee  of  Council  for  uncertificated  masters  in  these  schools,  but  even 
this  would  only  reach  those  who  are  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  village.  You  will  still  leave  the 
large  class  of  "  outlying  "  cottagers  unbenefited. 

As  to  the  latter  it  is  said — 

''  That  a  night  school  can  never  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school  while  there  is  neither  compulsory 
rwZe  nor  any  inducement  beyond  love  of  learning.  Love  of  the  teacher  is  almost  the  only  real  inducement 
that  tells  now.  Few  boys  naturally  love  learning  ;  the  most  untaught  have  almost  invariably  the  least  love 
for  it,  consequently  the  greater  the  prevailing  ignorance  the  greater  the  difficulties  lohile  there  is  no  sort  of 
compulsion."     (See  Evidence,  No.  241.) 

On  the  other  hand  if  compulsion  should  be  found  on  inquiry  to  operate  harshly  on  the  farmer,  Suggestions 
by  interfering  with  the  necessary  work  of  the  farm,  how  will  you  secure  continuous  education?    The  ^'ce''compul- 
following  suggestion  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foxley,  of  Market  Weighton,  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  landowners  in  districts  where  the  population  is  scattered,  such  as  the  fens  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire.     He  says, — 

"  It  would  be  very  beneficial  if  the  owners  of  isolated  farms  would  provide  a  room  for  service  and  teaching, 
where  the  clergyman  could  occasionally  visit." 

It  was  also  suggested  that  an  itinerant  schoolmaster  might,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  employers-,  itinerant 
be  established  in  districts  such  as  the  Wolds,  who  would  make  his  visit  once  or  twice  in  the  week  to  each  schoolmasters, 
house  within  a  certain  circle  where  the  farms  are  so  far  situated  from  the  village  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  lads  to  go  to  night  school.     There  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  Wolds  the  distance  from  the  farm- 
stead to  the  village  is   a  very  great  drawback  to   any  educational  movement.     Many  of  the   more  Cottages  on 
influential  farmers  of  that  district  are  extremely  anxious  that  an  increased  number  of  cottages  should  be  ^^'■™^- 
built  on  the  farms.     There  can  be  no  question  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  labourer 
this  is  most  desirable,  inasmuch  as  the  labourer  has  now  to  walk  frequently  a  very  long  distance  every 
day  to  his  work  and  therefore  is  less  capable  of  performing  a  fair  day's  work.     Whether  it  would  be  Benefit  to  chil- 
equally  advantageous  for  the  children  of  the  labourer  in  regard  to  attendance  at  school  or  church  dren  doubtful, 
admits  of  some  doubt. 

74.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Cockshott,  of  Burwell,  in  Cambridgeshire  (No.  46),  laments  that  the  Committee  of  Grants  to 
Council  do  not  remove  some  of  the  restrictions  for  conferring  grants  for  evening  schools.   In  conducting  ^^^^^  schools, 
his  own  he  requires  the  assistance  of  a  paid  teacher,  but  can  get  no  aid  from  Government  because  the 

man  is  not  certified. 

75.  Mr.  Surtees  has  expressed  strong  opinions  adverse  to  night  schools.  I  am  sorry  to  differ  with 
one  of  so  much  experience,  but  it  does  appear  to  me  that,  looking  at  the  early  age  at  which  lads  go 
out  to  regular  work,  a  system  of  night  schools  holds  out  the  most  reasonable  prospect  of  preventing 
that  lapse  into  ignorance  which  is  too  often  the  fate  of  lads  who  have  up  to  12  years  of  age  received  a 
fair  education  at  the  village  school. 

76.  The  proposal  to  extend  to  the  agricultural  labouring  class  a  system  of  half  day  at  school  and  Half  time, 
half  day  at  work  is  almost  universally  rejected  as  impracticable.    The  necessity  at  certain  seasons, 

such  as  the  weeding  time,  for  all  hands  to  be  employed  continuously  is  the  principal  objection  that  is 
urged,  the  distance  to  and  from  work,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  hands  for  either  half  days  or 
alternate  days  at  work,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster  and  of  the-  employer  to  have  the 
first  part  of  the  day,  when  both  body  and  mind  are  freshest,  are  all  put  forward  as  obstacles  to 
carrying  out  any  such  system. 


*  The  "  Agricultural  Gangs  Act,"  with  this  restriction,  is  now  in  force. 
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77.  The  most  feasible  plan  for  obtaining  continuous  education  appears  to  be  to  fix  an  age  below  which 
no  child  shall  go  to  work  for  hire,  with  or  without  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  to  require 
a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance  from  that  age  to  13  or  14  years  of  age,  and  perhaps,  in  addition, 
the  production  of  a  certificate  of  such  school  attendance  before  hiring.  Very  few  objections  will  be 
found  to  this  plan,  with  the  exception,  of  the  certificate,  but  I  think  that  when  a  good  system  of 
registering,  which  might  be  combined  with  a  register  for  farm  servants,  is  once  established,  the 
supposed  difficulties  and  inconveniences  will  soon  vanish. 

78.  The  evidence  I  think  fairly  justifies  me  in  saying  that  of  the  three  modes  of  securing  school 
attendance  proposed  in  your  circular  one  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Printworks  Act,  modified  and 
made  "  elastic "  enough  to  meet  the  necessities  and  vicissitudes  of  agricultural  operations,  would  be 
found  most  practicable  and  most  acceptable  to  the  employer  and  the  employed. 

79.  That  the  present  state  of  education  among  the  agricultural  labouring  class  requires  improvement 
by  some  means  there  is  no  doubt.  From  the  time  of  commencing  regular  service  in  Yorkshire  the 
lads  rarely  get  any  instruction  at  all.  No  books  are  supplied  to  them,  and  but  little  is  done  to 
encourage  them  to  spend  their  evening  profitably.  The  masters  take  no  heed  about  it,  as  was 
e'\'idenced  by  the  tone  of  the  meeting  at  Howden,  when  it  was  suggested  that  they  might  help  to 
stimulate  a  desire  for  improvement  by  reading  aloud,  &c.  Again  the  lads  who  live  at  home,  in  the 
villages  too  often  spend  their  evenings  in  the  pothouse  or  idling  about  the  street,  except  where  you 
find  a  considerate  landlord,  an  energetic  clergyman,  or  some  kind  and  benevolent  people  resident  in 
the  village,  by  whose  aid  a  reading-room  or  a  club-room  is  kept  up,  where  the  labourer  can  spend  his 
evening  by  a  good  fire  with  books  and  papers,  and  free  from  the  temptations  of  the  beerhouse. 

80.  The  employer  is  too  often  worse  educated  than  his  labourer,  and  is  utterly  unaware  of  the 
responsibility  of  looking  after  those  in  his  employ  further  than  to  see  that  they  do  their  work. 

81.  The  question  has  on  many  occasions  been  raised  whether  an  increased  number  of  cottages  on 
the  farms  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  having  so  many  lads  living  in  the  farmhouses.  Several 
persons  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  much  better  to  employ  the 
married  labourer  from  the  village,  if  near  enough  to  the  scene  of  his  work,  than  to  have  so  large  a 
number  of  these  lads  on  the  premises.  The  objection  that  is  usually  raised  to  the  drawing  the  supply 
of  labour  from  the  village,  is  that  attention  is  necessary  to  the  stock  and  the  horses  at  late  hours  of  the 
night,  and  that  the  day  labourer  who  comes  from  his  own  cottage  would  return  home  after  6  o'clock. 

82.  The  school  returns  show  that  the  average  attendance  of  children  above  10  years  of  age  is  larger 
in  winter  than  in  summer ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that,  as  far  as  the  employer's  interests  are 
concerned,  no  injury  would  be  caused  by  the  requirement  of  such  an  amount  of  school  attendance  from 
children  over  10  years  as  could  be  secured  during  the  winter  months.  The  amount  of  work  that  can 
be  done  in  the  winter  by  children  is  so  small  that  except  in  very  rare  instances  the  loss  of  earnings  to 
the  parent  would  be  so  trifling  as  not  to  inflict  any  real  hardship  when  compared  with  the  ultimate 
benefit  accruing  to  the  child  from  the  education  he  would  receive,  and  which  would  fit  him  for  places 
of  trust,  and  consequently  of  higher  pay  than  he  would  otherwise  be  able  to  obtain. 

83.  It  has  often  been  said  that  an  uneducated  labourer  is  quite  as  useful  as,  or  more  so,  than  one 
that  is  educated ;  but  on  referring  to  the  evidence  given  by  the  occupiers  on  Lord  Wenlock's  estate  in 
Yorkshire,  you  will  see  that  out  of  63  farmers,  23  prefer  educated  men,  and  only  six  uneducated, 
though  21  say  that  they  perceive  no  difiereuce  in  the  value  of  the  labour. 

84.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  begin  early  to  teach  a  boy  the  work  on  which 
he  has  to  depend  in  after  life  for  his  subsistence,  on  the  contrary  it  is  most  desirable,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  seems  perfectly  possible  to  combine  the  two  classes  of  education  from  the  age  of  10  years,  and 
as  the  use  of  machinery  for  agriculture  is  daily  becoming  more  common  it  must  surely  be  an  advantage 
to  the  farmer  to  have  in  his  employ  men  who  at  any  rate  are  able  to  read  those  instructions  which  are 
necessary  for  the  management  of  the  various  implements  with  the  care  of  which  they  may  be  entrusted. 
Mr.  Joseph  Barugh,  a  large  farmer  near  Bridlington,  spoke  strongly  on  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the 
East  Riding  Chamber  of  Agriculture  held  at  Bridlington,  and  gave  his  testimony  to  the  value  of 
educated  servants. 

85.  I  visited  the  Industrial  Schools  at  SaflVon  Walden,  Escrick,  and  Doncaster.  No.  1,  that  at  Safiron 
Walden,  though  in  the  county  of  Essex,  so  far  aflected  a  portion  of  Cambridgeshire  that  I  was  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  it.  It  is  under  the  management  of  the  Rev.  R.  Clutton  ;  the  girls  are  instructed  in 
the  ordinary  domestic  duties  of  washing,  cooking,  needlework,  &c.  They  are  allowed  on  occasions  to  go 
out  to  place  for  a  few  weeks  and  to  return  to  the  school ;  the  places  are  carefully  selected,  and  I  believe 
this  supply  of  occasional  servants  who  know  their  work  is  much  appreciated  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Many  good  servants  are  sent  out  from  here. 

(2.)  The  school  at  Escrick,  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  under  the  management  of  Lady 
Wenlock.  It  contains  eight  gu-ls,  who  are  lodged  and  boarded  and  taught  washing,  cooking,  and  other 
domestic  duties,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  learn  sewing,  &c.  in  the  school.  The  arrangements  here 
are  very  complete,  and  I  was  told  that  there  is  always  a  demand  for  servants  who  have  been  brought  up 
at  this  school.  This  school  is,  I  believe,  entirely  supported  by  Lady  Wenlock,  subject  to  certain 
payments  for  each  girl  and  the  amount  of  money  received  for  work. 

The  girls  do  not  go  out  for  occasional  work. 

(3.)  JOoncaster.— This  school  is  on  a  larger  scale,  situated  in  a  town,  and  more,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  in  the  nature  of  a  "  working  "  school  than  that  at  Escrick.  The  difficulties  of  maintenance 
are  greater,  the  class  of  children  taken  into  it  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  small  village,  more  rough 
and  uncouth,  motherless,  or  friendless  and  distressed,  probably  often  without  any  knowledge  at  all 
except  such  as  they  have  picked  up  in  the  streets ;  these  poor  children  have  not  only  to  be  trained  for 
domestic  service  but  to  receive  elementary  education.  Doncaster  girls  alone  are  admitted  free,  others 
pay  .3«.  a  week  and  an  entrance  fee  of  2/.  There  are  now  20  girls  in  the  school,  lodged  and  boarded. 
It  is  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Vaughan,  of  the  Vicarage. 

Schools  of  this  class,  and  more  especially  when  in  large  towns,  must  undoubtedly  have  a 
beneficial  effect  It  is  of  great  value  to  girls  to  be  trained  in  domestic  duties,  with  patience  and  care, 
before  they  go  out  "  to  place,"  and  more  than  that,  it  is  a  means  towards  making  them  good  wives  and 
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imothers  in  the  future,  and,  SO  wilV  lead  pn  to  a  Ijetter  state  of  things  in  the  next  generation,  which  D. 

education  alone,  without  decency  and  cleanliness  in  the  homes,  can  never  achieve. 

86.  The  school  at  Harewood,  though  not  purely  an  industrial  one,  partakes  much  of  its  na.ture.  Harewood 
Attached  to  the  national  school  is  a  building  containing  a  kitchen  and  laundry,  and  a  certain  number  school, 
of  girls  from  the  fij-st  class  are  week  by.  week  taken  from  the  school  on  fixed  days  to  be  taught  washing 
and  cooking,  all  having  their  turn.  The  money  earned  by  washing  goes  far  towards  paying  the  expenses 
of  this  branch, Qf  the  school ;  the  outlay  necessary  for  board  and  lodging  is  avoided,  and  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  this  school  as  being  at  the  same  time  an  inexpensive  and  a  most 
■useful  method  of  securing  for  girls  a  certain  amount  of  industrial  training.  It  is  the  only  instance  of 
■the  kind  that  I  met  with,  and  it  is  quite  worthy  of  imitation  by  those  who  have  the  opportunity,  with 
the  view  of  drawing  the  tastes  of  girls  away  from  the  licence  of  field  labour  and  fitting  them  for 
domestic  service  and  their  future  duties  in  life. 

..  87.  The  Provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  113.)  might  be  so  moulded  as  to  Industrial 
apply  to  the  case  of  those  children  ^  who,  in  towns  more  especially,  are  growing  up  entirely  without  ^g'^a  °  U^tidn 
education,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  and  indifference  of  their  parents.     By  sec.  10  of  that  Act,  any  to^  day  schools 
person  may  bring  before  justices  any  child  of  the  descriptions  set  forth  in  s.  9,  and  the  justices  are 
.empowered,  after  full  inquiry,  to  send  such  child  to  the  industrial  school  up  to  the  age  of  15.  By  s.  18 
they  have  power  to  make  an  order  on  the  parents  for  a  weekly  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  child's 
maintenance,  not  exceeding  5s,  If  a  similar  power  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  competent  authorities 
for  sending  these  neglected  children  to  the  day  school  up  to  a  given  age,  a  class  would  be. brought 
vvithin  the  benefits  of  education,  which  cannot  now  be  reached  by  any  measure  short  of  actual  compul- 
sion. The  small  weekly  payment  usually  demanded  at  the  national  schools  might  without  difficulty  be 
obtained  from  the  parents.     I  have  been  frequently  requested  to  bring  this  point  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Commissioners,  and  I  have  stated  it  shortly  in  order  that  you  may,  if  you  think  it  desirable, 
cause  further  opinions  to  be  taken  on  the  subject  during  the  ensuing  year. 

IV.    Cottages. 

88.  The  feeling  expressed  at  meetings  of  Boards  of  Gruardians  and  others,  both  in  Cambridgeshire 
and  Yorkshire,  on  the  subject  of  cottage  accommodation,  shows  that  there  is  great  need  for  improve- 
ment, and  that  it  is  a  question  to  which  landlords  should  without  delay  turn  their  attention. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  are  good  examples  of  the  opinions  of  competent  persons : — 

89.  Mr.  Whitting,  No.  4,  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  building  cottages  on  estates  remotely  situated  Cambridge- 
from  a  village,  says : —  *^^' 

"A  relative  of  mine  some  few  years  ago  built  several  cottages  for  his  servants  on  an  estate  of  this  nature, 
only  one  of  which  has  found  an  occupant.  If  families  had  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  to  places  of  worship  on 
Sundays,  and  their  children  to  go  daily  the  same  distance  to  school  throughout  the  winter,  they  would  assuredly 
lose  the  advantages  of  religious,  moral,  and  secular  instruction." 

90.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Whittlesay  (No.  12),  it  was  said  that  the  bad  state  -" 
of  the  cottages  was  considered  to  be  the  root  of  demoralization  of  both  sexes,  and  to  demand  the  attention 
of  the  landlords. 

91.  At  the  Board  of  Gruardians  for  North  Witchford,  the  feeling  was  general  that  the  state  of  the 
cottages  and  the  over-crowding  of  the  sleeping  rooms  was  the  root  of  the  immorality.  The  sleeping 
rooms  were  not  sufficient  for  decency.  It  was  felt  and  urged  that  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners 
should  be  turned  to  the  cottage  question ;  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  some  scheme  for  their  im- 
provement might  be  devised. 

92.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Guardians  of  Wisbeach,  the  Board  was  unanimous  in  its  opinion  that  the 
over-crowding  of  the  cottages  was  the  root  of  the  evil ;  it  was  said  that  the  gang  system  would  vanish 
when  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  good  cottages  on  the  farms  and  for  the  working  of  each  farm,  that  the 
tenants  would  gladly  pay  four  per  cent,  to  have  cottages  and  get  labour  on  the  land. 

93.  Captain  Catlin,  of  Fridaybridge  (No.  38),  says  : — 

"  There  is  a  miserable  deficiency  in  cottage  accommodation  ;  the  whole  evil  has  its  origin  in  overcrowded 
cottages,  labourers  as  a  rule  are  worse  lodged  than  cattle,  and  worse  cared  for.  Morals  are  first  corrupted  in 
overcrowded  cottages,  the  tenants  would  be  benefited  by  better  cottage  accommodation  on  their  occupations, 
and  could  well  afford  to  pay  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  same." 

The  instances  given  by  him  as  to  the  number  of  persons  living  in  one  cottage,  within  his  own 
knowledge,  and  of  the  prices  at  which  he  has  been  able  to  buy  some  of  these  wretched  hovels  are 
worthy  of  note,  (see  No.  39). 

94.  Mr.  Bidwell,  land  agent,  Ely,  says : — 

"  Occupiers  of  land  are  very  anxious  to  have  good  cottages  built  on  the  farms,  inasmuch  as  the  good 
labourers  will  not  go  any  great  distance  to  work,  and  the  outlying  farms  get  the  worst  men." 

95.  Mr.  Clear,  of  Cambridge,  suggests  that  Government  should  build  here  and  there  in  parishes  a  set 
of  cottages  for  the  poor,  which  scheme  would  operate  beneficially  by  causing  landlords  to  improve  the 
bad  houses  or  lose  their  tenants. 

,    96.  Mr.  H.  Thumall,  solicitor  (No.  62),  says : — 

".  I  think  in  cases  where  the  advance  was  required  merely  for  the  building  or  improvement  of  cottages  within 
certain  limits,  the  notices  required  by  the  17th  Section  of  the  27th  &  28th  Vic.  Chapter  114,  and  some  of  the 
preliminary  inquiries  might  be  safely  dispensed  with,  but  until  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  landed  property 
begin  to  see  that  although  the  erection  of  comfortable  cottages  for  th^r  labourers  would  not  pay  directly,  it 
would  do  so  indirectly,  by  promoting  the  moral  and  physical  improvement  of  the.  labourer,  I  fear  that  no  in- 
creased facility  in  borrowing  money  would  have  much  effect.  If  any  alteration  in  the  Act  referred  to  should 
be  contemplated,  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  25th  Section  and  ask  how  this  would  affect  buildings 
which  might  not  directly  increase  the  yearly  value  of  an  estate  more  than  the  annual  sum  to  be  charged  thereon. 
I  have  taken  some  pains  in  drawing  plans  for  laboni'ers'  cottages  and  have  supei'ihtended  the  building  of  many 
on  Lord  Dacre's  property.  In  groups  of  three,  each  cottage  containing-  two  rooms  below  and  three  above  with 
out-buildihgs,  the  cost  of  each  cottage  has  been  801.     I  believe  that  if  any  philanthropic  body  of  men  were  to 

X  2 
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D.  form  a  cottage  building  society,  they  might  get  three  per  cent,  for  their  money,  and  do  more  good  than  they 

could  in  almost  any  other  way." 

97.  The  Rev.  H.  Carter,  (No.  82),  says  :— 

"  I  should  say,  from  an  experience  of  12  years  in  different  parishes  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  that  much 
of  the  evil,  physical  and  moral,  amongst  the  poor  arises  from  insufficient  cottage  accommodation.  I  have  not 
unfi-equently  seen  10  or  12  in  a  family  living  in  a  house  with  only  two  small  bedrooms,  the  elder  children 
at  the  time  being  over  14  years  of  age.  The  question  of  cottages  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  landlord's 
question  ;  the  rent  received  from  the  labourer  for  a  good  cottage  might  not  be  remunerative,  but  most  tenants 
would  be  willing  to  ensure  five  per  cent,  interest  on  any  reasonable  sum  expended  for  making  homes  for  their 
labourers  near  their  work ;  there  is  very  little  progress  being  made  towards  increasing  the  cottage  accommoda- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  cottages  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

98.  Mr.  Samuel  Jonas  (No.  93)  :— 

"  In  regard  to  cottage  accommodation,  great  an  advocate  as  I  am  for  the  advantages  arising  from  proper 
cottages,  I  do  not  see  how  Government  can  interfere.  I  have  lately  had  several  blocks  of  cottages  of  three  in 
a  block  erected  by  my  landlord,  and  which  I  let  to  my  men  at  Is.  a  week  rent,  or  rent  free,  deducting  Is,  a 
week  from  then-  wages  ;  they  have  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  land  attached  for  gardens  to  each  cottage,  and  three 
bed-rooms  in  each.  I  lose  five  per  cent,  by  the  interest,  I  pay  the  landlords  on  cost  of  erection." — (N.  B. 
these  are  the  cottages  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Thurnall  as  being  built  for  80/.  a  piece.) 

99.  Mr.  Samuel  Webb,  a  farmer,  the  age  of  73,  says : — 

"  That  there  are  not  sufficient  cottages  in  the  parish  of  Babraham  ;  in  years  past  many  cottages  were  pulled 
down,  and  the  poor  driven  out,  but  the  present  owner  of  the  property  talks  of  building  new  houses  on  the 
different  farms.     This  parish  was  formerly  a  close  parish  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word." 

100.  Mr.  Mayd  (No.  119)  thinks  the  want  of  good  cottage  accommodation  more  conducive  to 
immorality  among  the  lower  classes  than  any  other  cause  ;  many  of  the  cottages  in  his  parish  are 
built  of  clay,  with  a  thatched  roofi  they  seem  to  have  been  built  on  the  waste  ground  lying  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  so  that  there  is  not  room  for  the  necessary  conveniences.  He  suggested  as  a  point  for 
consideration,  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  obtain  legal  power  for  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  buy  out 
cottages  built  on  land  originally  cribbed  from  the  waste. 

Yorkshire—  101.  Mr.  Stephenson  (No.  153). 

East  Biding.  "  I  have  two  cottages  with  my  farm  for  labourers  ;  there  is  with  each  cottage  one  and  a  half  acre  of  land, 

and  one  of  20  acres  and  an  allotment  field  ;  in  the  low  land  10  cottagers  have  two  acres  a  piece." 

102.  The  Rev.  R,  Machell  (No,  155). 

"  For  providing  good  cottage  accommodation,  I  would  suggest  that  three  quarters  of  the  cost  should  be 
defrayed  by  public  money,  to  be  repaid  in  40  years  ;  one  quarter  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  no  interest 
paid  on  it,  in  consideration  of  the  cottages  becoming  his  property  ultimately." 

103.  J.  Dickenson,  Esq.  (No.  168). 

"  The  system  of  attaching  cottages  to  the  farm  ought  to  be  extended,  it  is  not  often  the  case  in  these  parts 
"■  that  there  are  any  attached  ;  the  labourers  live  in  the  villages  ;  there  are  plots  of  ground  of  one  acre  with 
the  cottages,  most  of  which  have  two  bedrooms.  Cottages  on  an  estate  should  not  all  be  the  same  size,  you 
should  build  some  with  two,  some  with  three  bedrooms,  to  meet  the  wants  of  large  and  small  families;  in 
many  cases,  the  third  room  would  not  be  used,  and  when  people  have  cottages  larger  than  they  want,  they  are 
apt  to  become  uncleanly  and  slovenly.  If  money  could  be  borrowed  on  easy  terms  from  the  Government  for 
cottage  building,  people  with  small  sums  to  invest  might  take  up  enough  to  make  up  the  requisite  amount  on 
repaj'ment  in  40  years  ;  at  present  the  machinery  for  borrowing  money  for  this  purpose  is  cumbrous  and 
expensive." 

104.  Mr.  Francis  Jackson  (No.  172). 

"  I  think  no  cottage  is  proper  or  comfortable  without  two  low  rooms,  and  two  bedrooms  well  ventilated.  Cot- 
tages contiguous  to  the  farms  would  be  an  advantage,  but  they  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  and  not 
of  the  tenant." 

105.  George  Angas  (No.  173)  suggested  that  the  tenant,  when  willing,  should  be  allowed  to  build 
cottages  at  his  own  expense,  the  cost  to  be  spread  over  12  years,  and  compensation  to  be  giveu  for  the 
unexpired  term,  if  the  tenant  quits  the  farm.  If  the  tenants  complete  the  term  of  12  years,  the  cottage 
to  belong  to  the  landlord.  In  many  instances,  landlords  cannot  afford  to  build  or  to  borrow  money  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  above  arrangement  might  obviate  the  difficulty.  At  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
meeting,  at  Reverley  (Nos.  189  and  190),  the  desire  for  increased  cottage  accommodation  was  strongly 
expressed. 

106.  Mr.  Simmons  (No.  194)  thinks  it  desirable  that  cottages  should  continue  to  be  massed  near  the 
church  and  school.  As  regards  education,  morality,  advantages  in  sickness,  etc.  labourers  living  in 
vUlages,  and  not  on  the  farms,  are  less  likely  to  be  hardly  used,  or  to  have  a  pressure  put  upon  them  in 
respect  of  wages  and  the  labour  of  their  wives  and  children. 

107.  The  Rev.  J.  Foxley  (No.  220)  suggests  as  a  means  of  improving  the  cottage  accommodation 
the  commutation  of  manorial  fines  for  known  or  fixed  annual  payments  redeemable  on  a  plan  like  that 
of  the  tithe  commutation. 

108.  Mr.  John  Wheatley  (No.  223)  :— 

"  There  is  nothing  calling  for  greater  inquiry  than  the  present  cottage  accommodation  generally.  A  farm 
of  600  acres  should  have  four  double  cottages.  This  parish  is  well  provided.  Each  farm  should  have  suffi- 
cient cottages  upon  it  to  meet  its  requirements,  and  the  rent  in  no  instance  should  exceed  Is.  per  week,  charged 
to  the  labourer,  whatever  the  tenant  may  have  to  pay.  The  tenant  would  have,  notwithstanding,  received  his 
portion  by  the  interest  supplied  in  the  extra  labour  given  by  the  labourer.  Money  might  be  borrowed  under 
Grovernment  for  the  erection. of  cottages,  and  charged  to  the  tenant  at  seven  per  cent,  to  be  paid  in  22  years, 
I  built  some  cottages  on  a  fonner  farm ;  a  double  cottage  with  four  sleeping  rooms  cost  128/." 

109.  Mr,  Tiffin  (No.  229)  speaking  of  the  Sledmere  district  in  the  centre  of  the  Wolds,  says,  "that 
"  there  is  a  want  of  cottages  in  the  district." 

110.  At  a  meeting  of  farmers  at  Driffield  (No.  232),  it  was  considered  that  in  the  matter  of  cottages 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement.    A  good  labourer  will  not  come  to  a  farm  unless  he  can  have  a 
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cottage,  and  some  will  not  walk  a  distance  to  their  work.     If  the  cottages  were  placed  near  to  the  farm  D. 

the  farmers  would  pay  more  attention  to  their  labourers  than  they  do  now.  It  was  considered  that  a 
garden  of  one  rood  attached  to  the  cottage  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  family  than  an 
allotmeril;. 

111.  (No.  241.)  The  cottages  at  Boynton  have  four  good-sized  rooms  and  generally  a  small  scullery. 
This  accommodation  is  amply  sufficient  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  children  are  removed  from  home,' 
being  hired  into  farmhouses  at  from  12  to  14  years  of  age.     Rent,  including  garden,  about  51.  a  year. 

112.  Mr.  Darley  (No.  253;  says: 

"  A  good  cottage  cannot  be  built  to  pay  above  three  per  cent.,  and  unless  repairs  are  done  by  the  landlord 
it  soon  becomes  dilapidated." 

113.  Mr.  Coleman  (No.  255),  agent  to  Lord  Wenlock:— 

"  Every  cottage  intended  for  a  family  should-  have  three  bedrooms,  with  a  separate  approach  from  the  landing. 
One  cottage  per  100  acres  is  considered  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  land.  The  best  mode  of  provid- 
ing an  increase  of  cottage  accommodation  would  be  by  requiring  a  fair  payment  for  the  landlord's  outlay  from 
the  farmer,  who  requires  the  labour  and  derives  a  benefit  from  it." 

114.  Mr.  Tireman  (No.  265),  testifies  that  the  state  of  the  cottages  in  Howden  union,  generally 
speaking,  is  satisfactory,  and  that  overcrowdinig  only  occasionally  prevails,  great  improvements  having 
been  effected  in  cottage  dwellings  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

115.  There  is  in  most  parts  of  Yorkshire  much  comfort  in  the  cottages,  and  although  there  may  be  Cottages. 
reason  to  wish  for  improvement  in  some,  an  increase  in  their  number,  or  a  change  of  the  situation  of  others,  ^oi'l'sWre, 
they  are  vastly  superior  to  the  average  of  dwellings  in  the  southern  counties.     Gardens  are  almost 
universally  attached  to  them,  or  in  default  of  those  there  are  fields  close  to  the  village  divided  into 
allotments  for  the  labourers  ;  many,  also,  have  a  "  cow-gate,"  or  a  run  for  a  cow  in  the  lanes. 

116.  It  is  said  that  the  garden  attached  is  most  advantageous  to  the  labourer  ;  he  can  spend  a  half  Gardens  and 
hour  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  evening  on  his  return  from  work,  in  his  garden,  where  he  can,  without  allotments, 
inconvenience,  have  the  assistance  of  his  wife  or  children,  whereas  the  allotment  field  being  frequently 

half  a  mile  or  a  mile  from  his  home,  it  becomes  an  effort  to  him  after  a  hard  day's  work  for  his  employer 
to  walk  that  distance  to  commence  work  for  himself.  They  are,  however,  admitted  to  be  of  great  use 
and  are  usually  sought  after  eagerly.  These  allotments  should  not  be  too  large ;  one  rood  is  fully 
enough,  but  half  a  rood  is  more  generally  considered  as  much  as  a  regularly  employed  man  can  do 
justice  to.  Throughout  my  district  the  labourers  are  not  in  this  respect  badly  off.  It  is  in  the  dwellings 
themselves  where  the  improvement  is  required. 

1 17.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  bad  state  of  the  cottages  ? — One  of  the  principal  ones  is  "  absenteeism,"  Cause  of  bad 
under  which  I  include  not  merely  non-residence  of  the  owner  in  the  county  where  his  estate  is  situated,  cottages. 
but  that  which  is  equally  bad,  viz.,  non-attention  to  the  outlying  portions  of  that  estate.     On  many  Absenteeism, 
occasions  when  being  struck  by  the  poor  state  of  the  dwellings  I  have  inquired  who  is  the  owner,  I 

have  been  told  he  is  some  one  living  perhaps  in  the  county,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  visiting  the  village,  or 
taking  any  heed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people.  On  the  estate  of  Mr.  Montague,  in  Yorkshire,  less 
care  is  taken  of  the  cottages  than  on  any  other  large  estate  that  I  visited.  The  contrast  between  the 
cottages  at  Marston  belonging  to  him  and  those  in  the  adjacent  village  belonging  to  Lord  Wenlock, 
was  too  marked  to  pass  by  without  notice.  In  Marston  (Evidence,  No.  355),  it  is  true,  the  actual  rent 
paid  is  very  small,  but  the  tenements  are  wretched,  the  whole  repair  has  to  be  done  by  the  cottager, 
and  so_  the  rent  becomes,  in  fact,  very  high  ;  and  as  one  of  them  told  me,  "he"  (the  landlord)  "does 
not  care  if  they  all  tumble  down."  On  other  portions  of  his  estate  there  was  a  great  want  of  cottages, 
many  having  been  pulled  down  and  scarcely  a  new  one  built. 

118.  Again,  there  are  of  course  cases  where  the  landowner's  income  is  either  not  sufficient  or  is  so  Encumbered 
encumbered  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  make  even  the  smallest  necessary  improvement  in  the  cottages,  estates. 
the  property  being  so  entailed  that  he  is  unable  to  sell  any  small  portion  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest. 

119.  The  evils  of  the  old  "close  parishes"  are  not  yet  removed,  though  all  must,  I  believe,  admit  Close  parishes, 
now  how  mistaken  were  those  who  formerly  for  the  sake  of  keeping  down  the  rates  or  making  a 

so-called  model  village,  pulled  down  cottages  and  drove  the  poor  to  distant  villages ;  and  the  cry  is  now 
universal  for  more  cottages  on  the  farms  or  near  the  place  where  the  labour  is  required.  The  Union 
Chargeability  Act  is  doubtless  working  beneficially,  but  till  you  can  get  rid  of  some  of  the  other  causes 
that  operate  against  the  interests  of  the  cottagers  very  little  good  will  be  done. 

120.  If  my  colleagues  have  found  the  same  strong  feeling  on  this  matter  existing  in  their  districts  as 
I  have  in  mine,  it  must  surely  show  that  the  evil  is  a  great  one  and  much  in  want  of  a  cure,  and  that 
it  behoves  owners  of  cottage  property  to  bestir  themselves.  Even  on  the  borders  of  a  large  park  in 
Cambridgeshire,  in  two  sets  of  cottages  which  I  visited,  the  people  dismissed  me  with ,  the  words,  "  T 
"  hope  you'll  be  able  to  do  something  for  us  about  the  cottages."  They  were  certainly  far  too  crowded, 
though  good  enough  to  look  at  outside.  If  such  is  the  case  under  the  eye  of  a  large  owner,  how  can 
you  expect  the  outlying  districts  to  be  cared  for  ? 

121.  At  various  meetings  where  the  cottage  question  has  been  discussed  I  have  repeatedly  said  Landlords' 
that  it  is  a  landlords'  question,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  so,  but  it  is  no  less  my  duty,  in  giving  the  result  question, 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  general  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  to  set  forth  plainly  that  which  I  find 

to  be  in  want  of  improvement,  and  to  call  your  attention  to  that  which  is  on  all  sides  said  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  immorality  and  degradation  among  the  working  class,  viz.,  the  crowded  and  neglected 
state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

122.  I  refrain  from  suggestin'g  any  remedy  or  discussing  the  need  or  the  form  of  legislation  on  the 
subject  till  I  have  completed  my  share  in  the  inquiry  in  other  parts  of  England  and  had  opportunities 
of  obtaining  further  evidence  from  localities  that  may  differ  materially  from  those  which  I  have  already 
visited, 

123.  But  it  is  not  only  under  the  landowner  that  the  cottages  are  bad,  there  is  also  a  vast  number  Small  owners 
owned  by  small  tradesmen  and  others  to  whom  they  are  a  property  that  is  expected  topay,  and  here  it  of  cottages. 
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p.  is  found  that  often  a  rent  is  demanded  in  excess  of  that  which  a  field- labourer  can  pay ;  the  consequence 

is  that  he  takes  in  lodgers,  and  crowds  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible  his  perhaps  numerous  family, 

124.  The  construction  of  the  cottages  varies  as  much  as  the  cost.  The  cheapest  good  cottages  are 
those  mentioned  above  on  Mr.  Jonas'  farm,  but  I  think  those  are  quite  exceptional.  In  the  evidence 
there  are  many  returns  setting  forth  dimensions,  &c.  which  may  be  of  much  use  in  further  consider- 
ing the  question,  and  I  would  particularly  call  your  attention  to  me  opinion  of  Mr.  Dickenson  as  to  the 
expediency  of  varying  the  size  of  cottages,  instead  of  building  all  with  three  bedrooms. 
Owner's  care  125.  Yet  it  all  comes  to  this  in  the  end,  that  let  the  cottage  be  as  good  as  can  be,  if  the  owner  will 
necessary.         jj^j  ^g^^  some  pains  to  prevent  overcrowding  the  evils  arising  from  want  of  decency  will  surely  grow. 

126.  Rent  of  Cottages. — The  foUowmg  examples  are  taken  from  Cambridgeshire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  represent  districts  difiering  in  soil. 

Cambeidge. — Isle  op  Ely. 

Whittlesey      -  -  -  -  -        31.  to  81.  per  annum ;  average,  73*. 

Littleport — 1  room,  ground      -  -  -  "      I  o7  i  n 

Ido.       above        -  r  -  -     Z^'-^"*- 

2  3  J  "  "  '      >4l.  10s.  to  61.  10s.,  according  to  size  of  garden. 

Parson  Drove  -  .  .  .  .        6/.,  with  land. 

Swavesey  (part  fenland),  2  bedrooms  -  -  -        3/.  10s. 

Willingham — inadequate  accommodation  -  -        41.  to  51,  few  with  gardens. 

Eoyston  (light  lands) — 4  rooms  and  garden     -  -         Is.  3d,  to  Is.  6d.  a  week. 

Stapleford — ^many  with  only  1  room  below  and  1  above        3^.  to  5/.  per  annum. 

Duxford — 2  rooms  down  -  -  -  -  1  a  ai 

lor  2  up I  Average,  4Z. 

Fulbonm — 2  rooms  down        -  -  -  -      1  ^  i       -xi.       j 

2  bedrooms  -  -  -  -     }  4^.  with  garden. 

Cottenham  (part  fen) — Cottages  good ;  3  and  4  or  more        51.,  with  garden  or  allotment. 

rooms  of  12  to  14  ft.  square. 
Dry  Drayton — 2  rooms  down  -  -  - 

2  do.       above  -  -  -      ^4Z.  to  61.,  no  gai'den. 

Substantial  property  of  Mr.  Warren,  grocer,  Cambridge. 
Earl  of  Hardwicke'Sj  Arrington — 

1.  Pump  Hall  Row,  let  by  floors — 

Ground  floor — I  sitting  room 

1  bedroom      -  -  -      V  2/.  12s.  a  year,  with  garden. 

and  back  place  -  -     J 

Upper    floor — same  size         -  -  -21.  9s. 

Wliole  cottage  (smaller)         -  -  -        3/.  3s. 

2.  New  Wimpole,  also  let  by  floors — 

Ground  floor — 2  rooms  -  -  -        21.  a,  year  and  7s.  for  garden. 

Upper    floor — 2  rooms  -  -  -21.  8s.,  with  garden. 

Shudy    Canips — Old    and  bad,   and  owned  by  non-        21.  to  31.  10s.,  mostly  with  a  garden. 

residents. 
Steeple  Morden — 2  bedrooms  -  -  -  -     \  m  in    ±    =j     ir^         -^t.     ^        3 

lower  rooms,  6  ft.  high  or  less  -     }  2/.  10s.  to  5Z.,  often  without  garden. 

yoBKSHiBE,  East  Ridimg. 
Holdemess  : 

Burstwick — good  -  -  -  -        3Z.  to  51.  per  annum. 

Rocs — 2  rooms  down        -  -  -  -      1  -.      -^i.        j       o,  i^       ..1.     , 

2  do.      upstairs    -  -  -  .      f  ''^'  '^^'^  garden,  31.  10s.  without  garden. 

Elsternwick     ------        41,^  with  rood  of  land. 

Waghen : 

1.  1  room,  dairy,  &c.,  ground  floor            -             -  1  01       '^i-        3  ■,  ,  ■•    ■, 
2  bedrooms       -             -             ^             .             -  /  °«'» ■^™  garden  and  cow-paddock. 

2.  1  room  ground  floor  and  back  premises  -      1  ^  i       .^i         i 
2  bedrooms      -            :            -            .            -     1 4^.,  with  garden. 

S.  1  room  ground  floor  -  -  -  -  1 

Ido.    upstairs  .  -  -  -  >  2/.  10s.  a  year,  with  garden. 

A  widow's  cottage.  J 
Humberside : 

Brantingham        -  -  -  -  -        41.  and  51.,  with  garden  or  allotment  of  half  a  rood, 

Welton — 2  rooms  down  -  -  -  -  1  ,,       ,  ^, 

2  do.       upstahs  -  -  -  1 5/.  and  6Z.  a  year. 

Wolds : 

Bishop  Burton   (Mr.   F,   Watt),    Ground    floor,  "1 

15  ft.  by  13  ft.,  10  ft.  high.  \.2l.  to  31.  10s.,  with  garden  or  allotment. 

2  bedrooms  -  -  -  -  -  J 

Dalton  (Lord  Hotham),    Ground  floor,  2  rooms  T 

and  dairy.  >New,  6/. ;  old,  21,  to  41. 

2  or  3  bedrooms        -  -  -  -  J 

MillingtoB — 1    sittiBg    room   14   ft.  square,   and  1  „,       ^, 

scuUery  and  1  bedroom  -  -  -  1 3/.  to  7/.  a  year. 

Wetwang — Ground,  1  room  and  lean-to   -  -  \  m  j.    ^1 

2  rooms  upstau-s  -  -  .  1 3Z.  to  61,,  some  with  garden. 


Uz. 
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Vale  of  York  and  Howdenshire   : 
Everingham  (Lord  Herries)- 


YoEKSHiEE,  East  Riding — cont. 


D. 


1.2  ground  floor  rooms  and  dairy,  3  bedrooms, 
outhouses  and  cowhouse,  and  a  rood  of 
garden.    Cost  140Z.  a  piece. 
2.  Row  of  7— 

2  ground  floor  rooms,  3  bedrooms,  out- 
houses, &c.  Cost  under  100/.  a  piece. 
Stamford  Bridge — 2  ground  floor 

2  bedrooms      -  -  - 

Escriek  (Lord  Wenlock) — Ground  floor,   ]  or  2 
living  rooms  and  washhouse. 
2  and  sometimes  3  bedrooms 
Elvington — 2  ground  floor  rooms  - 

2  bedrooms     -  -  -  . 

Barmby  Marsh — Ground  floor  rooms  12  ft.  by  9  ft. 

2  bedrooms        -  -  . 

Howden   ------ 


} 


2/.  a  year,  with  garden  ;  1/.  or  21.  additional  if 
with  land  for  cow.  * 


Selby : 

I  living  room,  12  ft.  by  12  ft.       - 

Back  kitchen,  and  2  bedrooms  above 
Monk  Frystone  : 

1  room  downstairs,  14  ft.  by  14  ft. 

I  room  and  a  piece  upstairs  -  -  - 

Airmin : 

Some  2,  some  3,  some  4  rooms. 

1  low  room,  12  ft.  by  14  ft.  -  -  - 

Smaller  one  behind,  10  ft.  by  12  ft.,  or  10  ft.  by 
14  ft. 

A  smaller  room  above       -  -  .  . 

Warmsworth  : 

1  downstairs  room  -  -  .  . 

1  or  2  upstairs,  1^  ft.  by  15  ft.,  7  ft.  6  in.  high     - 
UUey: 

1.  1  low  room  -  -  -  -  - 
2  bedrooms  -  -  -  -  - 
Pitman. 

2.  1  low  room  -  -  . 
2  upstairs  rooms  .  .  -  - 
Agricultural  labourer. 


\  41.  a  year. 

>1*.  to  Is.  6d.  a  week,  with  garden  or  allotment. 

>3l.  3s.  to  51.  9s.,  including  rates, 

^  1*.  6d.  a  week,  with  garden, 
3/.  a  year,  without  land  ;  51.  a  year,  with  1  rood, 
YoBKSHiEE,  West  Riding. 

>  4/.  to  5/.,  with  garden  and  outhouses. 
j  31.  to  51. 


>ls.  and  Is.  6d.  a  week,  with  good  garden. 


V  3/.  to  41.  a  year,  gardens,  &c. 
>2s.  6d.  a  ■ 

} 


week.    Small  garden. 
Is.  6d.  a  week.     No  garden. 


Alne: 


YOEKSHIBE,  NOKTH  RiDING. 


A  kitchen  10  ft.  square  -  .  - 

A  back  kitchen     -  -  ■  - 

2  bedrooms  -  _  .  - 

Burniston  : 

Cottages  belonging  to  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  small  - 
Pickering  : 

Rooms,  15  ft.  by  12  ft.     - 
Hehnsley  : 

2  bedrooms  -  - 

Egton : 

Kitchen    -  -  -  - 

1  or  2  bedrooms    -  -  -  -  - 
Marten-in-Cleveland : 

Living  room  and  pantry  -  -  -  - 

2  bedrooms  upstairs  .  -  _ 
Gilling: 

1  sitting  room  12  ft.  by  15  ft. 

Small  scullery  _  -  -  . 

2  bedrooms  above 
Sometimes  3         - 

Barton,  near  Darlington : 

Some  with  1  bedroom  and  1  sitting  room,  the 
latter  being  also  sometimes  used  as  a  bedroom. 

Some  with  3  rooms 

In  rare  instances  4  rooms  -  .  - 

Catterick : 

Good  accommodation        -  -  -  - 

Huttpn  Conyers : 

i.  Old  and  low,  without  chambers 

2.  With  3  bedrooms  .  -  -  - 


About  41.  a  year. 


31.  to  41.  10s.  a  year,  with  garden. 

21.  10s.  to  51.  a  year. 

31.  to  31.  10s.,  with  garden. 

I  21.  10s.  to  41.     No  garden. 
[•  41.  10s.  to  51.  a  year. 

>3l.  to  41.,  with  small  garden. 

>3l,  to  51.,  with  garden,  &c. 
Il.'l0s.t6  4l.  10s. 


1 10s.  to  31.  a  year. 

127,  In  your  circular  of  inquiries  you  have  invited  opinions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  providing  good  Lands  Im- 
cottage  accommodation,  and  on  the  necessity  of  amending  the  Lands  Improvenient  Act,  in  order  to  gain  provempnt 
additionar  facilities  for  raising  money  for  that  purpose.    I  have  called  the  attention  of  severalland  •*■''**- 
agents  and  managers  of  landed  properties  to  this  point,  and  subjoined  are  a  few  of  the  opinions  which  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain.     Most  of  them  agree  in  condemning  the  present  system  of  raising  money  as 
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Labouring 
Classes  Dwell- 
ing Houses 
Act. 


D.  cumbrous  and  expensive.     Great  objection  is  taken  to  the  necessity  under  s.  17.  for  advertising  in  the 

county  papers  the  uiaximum  amount  proposed  to  be  charged.    I  submitted  the  question  to  a  landowner 
of  great  experience  in  the  management  of  estates,  who  says, — 

"  I  think  the  advertising  a  great  hindrance  to  loans  ;  it  is  a  perfectly  useless  exposure  of  private  affairs. 
The  true  course  is  to  require  notice  to  the  heirs  and  trustees  of  the  settlement,  and  to  require  their  assent 
after  examination  of  plans  and  estimates,  making  sucli  estimate  the  maximum  charge." 

128.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  extending  to  rural  districts  the  provisions  contained  in  s.  4.  of  the 
Labouring  Ckisses  Dwelling  Houses  Act  (29  Vict.  c.  28.),  he  says, — 

"  Loans  to  be  charged  on  a  settled  estate  ought  to  be  really  guarded  against  extravagance,  and  under  the 
present  system  of  careless  inspection  the  heir  is  not  duly  protected.  I  advise  you  to  suggest,  that  if  it  is 
applied  to  rural  districts  great  additional  precautions  should  be  taken." 

The  Act  last  referred  to  is  for  facilitating  and  encouraging  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  populous  places.  And  by  ss.  5  &  6  40  years  are  allowed  for  the  repayment  of  advances, 
with  interest  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  were  not  familiar  to  the 
agents  of  country  estates,  Mr.  Bidwell,  land  agent  at  Ely,  read  the  Act,  and  writes, — 

"  I  think  it  a  very  good  measure,  and  if  you  could  get  landowners  in  the  rural  districts  to  adopt  the  Act 
I  think  it  might  be  very  advantageously  applied.  *  *  *  Cottages  cannot  be  built  with  sufScient  accommodation 
for  a  family,  with  three  bedrooms,  besides  keeping-room  and  pantry,  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  rents  now  paid 
for  cottages  in  the  rural  districts  which  do  not  exceed  41,  a  year  ;  so  that,  if  money  could  be  borrowed  inexpen- 
sively at  4  per  cent.,  it  might  answer  the  purpose  of  many  landowners  to  take  up  a  loan." 

Barrack  for  129.  The  Rev.  A.  Mildmay  (No.  357)  refers  to  the  plan  of  setting  apart  a  building  with  dormitories 

young  men.  f^j,  young  men  under  the  superintendence  of  a  master  and  matron  as  one  likely  to  meet  the  evil  of  over- 
crowding in  any  village  where  cottages  are  scarce,  or  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  a  growing 
family.     It  is  said  to  have  been  tried  with  success  on  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt's  estate. 

No.  of  cottages       130.  The  number  of  cottages  per  hundred  acres  that  is  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  land 
per  100  acres,     depends  on  the  nature  of  the  farm.    A  farm  entirely  arable  requires  more  than  one  partly  pasture, 

partly  arable,  while  a  pasture  farm  requires  the  minimum  quantity.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  two  cottages  may 

be  taken  to  be  sufficient  in  any  case. 
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131.  There  is  in  Cambridgeshire  nmch  employment  for  the  young  of  both  sexes  of  the  agricultural 
labouring  class  at  the  coprolite  works.  These  works  are  increasing  in  number,  the  price  paid  for  the  right 
of  digging  is  from  80/.  to  100?.  an  acre,  it  being  agreed  that  the  land  shall  be  restored  to  the  owner  levelled 
and  in  a  state  fit  for  cultivation.  The  digging  work  is  done  by  men  and  grown  lads ;  boys  are  employed 
in  wheeling  barrows,  and  children  of  both  sexes  in  sorting  the  fossils  in  the  mills.  Wages  are  high,  boys 
can  earn  8s.  and  9s.  a  week,  and  a  girl  of  10  years  of  age  7s.  a  week  by  da,y  work,  but  more  by  the  piece,  the 
payment  for  picking  over  the  fossils  being  usually  so  much  per  ton  (see  evidence  Nos.  49  and  50).  The 
state  of  education  among  these  children  is  very  low,  and  testimony  is  given  as  to  the  existence  of  gross 
immorality  and  indecency,  no  care  being  taken  to  separate  the  sexes  at  the  mills.  On  inquiring  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sandy  and  Potton,  and  elsewhere,  I  could  not  learn  that  any  steps  had  been  taken  by 
the  Inspectors  of  factories  to  bring  the  provisions  of  the  Workshops  Act  to  bear  on  this  industry,  but  it 
is  probable  that  ere  this  the  subject  has  occupied  their  attention. 

132.  Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  M.P.,  of  Sandy,  has  built  a  shed  conveniently  situated  for  a  certain  number  of 
these  works,  which  is  used  for  dinner,  when  hot  coffee,  &c.  are  provided  at  a  low  price,  and  for  evening 
school.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Coulson,  who  reads  to  them  at  mealtimes,  and  gives 
religious  and  secular  instruction.  I  attended  an  evening  meeting  of  these  children,  when  upwards  of  80 
of  both  sexes  were  present,  who  had  been  regular  attendants  at  the  school  and  regularly  employed  at  the 
works,  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  that  single  opportunity,  I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Peel  and  his 
coadjutor  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  of  their  missionary  labours  among  this 
otherwise  neglected  population. 

133.  At  Haverhill,  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex,  there  is  a  manufacture  of  corduroy 
and  "white  work  "  (No.  121).  Besides  employing  a  considerable  number  of  hands  in  the  town  itself 
this  manufacture  gives  work  to  the  women  and  girls  in  the  neighbouring  villages  at  their  own  homes, 
the  stuff  being  sent  out  to  be  made  up  for  the  ready-made  clothes  dealers.  This  gives  a  weekly  earning 
of  2s.  6d.  to  3s.,  or  about  the  same  as  could  be  earned  by  field  work.  The  clergy.in  this  neighbourhood 
as  in  the  straw-plaiting  districts  on  the  borders  of  Bedfordshire,  complain  of  the  demoralising  eff'ect  of 
this  slop  work. 

134.  In  many  parts  of  my  district,  such  as  Gamlingay  and  Potton  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  the 
districts  of  Yorkshire  about  Aberford,  Cottingham,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  manufacturing 
towns,  there  are  tracts  of  market  gardens.  These  gardens  are  very  highly  rented;  women  and  chil- 
dren are  much  employed  in  them,  and  the  earnings  by  day  for  the  latter  vary  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.,  and 
even  2s. ;  women  and  young  persons  can  earn  3s.  6d,  to  4s.  a  day  (No.  283).  In  pea-picking  they  are 
paid  \d.  per  peck;  a  boy  can  pull  12  pecks  a  day,  a  girl  seven  pecks,  giving  an  earning  of  Is.  and  7d.  a 
day  respectively. 

135.  There  is  occasionally,  in  the  market  garden  and  potato  districts,  a  feast  given  by  the  employer 
at  the  close  of  the  season  to  all  those  who  have  worked  for  him ;  it  is  said  that  these  feasts  are  bad 
things,  but  I  see  no  reason  why,  under  proper  supervision,  any  harm  should  come  out  of  them,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  any  eflbrt  made  by  an  employer  for  the  harmless  amusement  of  his  labourers  is 
always  appreciated  and  tends  much  to  cement  the  two  classes  together  with  a  bond  of  good  and  kindly 
feeling  one  towards  the  other. 

136.  I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  opinions  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  savings  banks  and  benefit 
societies,  and  the  respective  working  of  each  system.  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Elsternwick,  in  Holderiiess, 
says  there  are  many  benefit  societies  in  his  neighbourhood  and  that  they  are  better  managed  than 
formerly,  there  is  less  revelling  and  waste  in  the  management  at  their  public  meetings,  as  well  as  a 
better  notion  of  calculating  and  auditing  the  accounts,  which  he  attributes  to  the  progress  of  education. 
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He  does  not  know  of  any  savings  bank  nearer  than  Hull,  and  does  not  think  "  much  money  is  put  away,  D. 

"  as  the  people  are  fond  of  good  living." 

Mr.  G.  Angas  (No.  173)  thinks  savings  banks  better  than  benefit  societies. 

Mr.  Tiffin,  of  Sledmere  (No.  229),  says  that  the  labouring  classes  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
benefit  sBcieties  and  clothing  clubs  in  that  district.  The  order  of  Odd  Fellows  appears  to  be  the 
popular  one  there  ;  by 'their  rules  the  payment  to  the  sick  and  faneral  fund  is  not  less  than  M.  a  week 
for  10s.  per  week  in  sickness  for  the  first  six  months,  Is.  %d.  a  week  for  the  next  six  months,  and  3s.  ^d, 
a  week  so  long  as  the  sickness  may  continue  after  that  time. 

Mr.  Awburn,  of  Hunmanby,  was  good  enough  to  submit  the  question  for  discussion  and  investi- 
gation, and  gives  as  the  result  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  those  whom  he  consulted  is  in  favour 
of  savings  banks,  he  says  (No.  246),  "  Benefit  societies  are  compulsory  inducements,  and  if  not  carried 
"  out  according  to  the  certified  rules,  members  are  at  once  debarred,  and  all  monies  paid  are  forfeited." 
"  The  savings  bank  at  Hunmanby  was  established  on  December  1, 1862,  and  up  to  December  31,  1863, 
"  there  were  168  depositors  ;  in  March  1868  there  were  257  depositors  whose  names  have  been  on  the 
"  books,  and  there  are  30  belonging  to  the  labouring  class." 

The  savings  bank  at  Howden  was  stated  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  to  be  largely 
patronised  by  the  poor  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  including  many  agricultural  labourers.  At 
this  bank  3  per  cent,  is  paid  to  depositors,  which  is  a  higher  rate  than  that  paid  at  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank. 

At  Selby  there  is  a  benefit  society  called  the  "  Free  Grifts,"  which  is  working  welL  There  is  no  fund 
for  sickness,  but  money  is  collected,  at  the  rate  of  Zd.  per  member,  in  each  case  on  the  doctor's 
certificate.    The  meetings  of  this  society  are  never  held  at  public-houses,  but  in  a  school-room. 

At  Harewood,  the  savings  bank  is  freely  used  by  agricultural  labourers. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  money  annually  deposited  or  subscribed.  Even  in  a  village 
where  a  savings  bank  exists  persons  will  frequently  go  to  a  distance  to  deposit  their  money,  that  their 
neighbours  may  not  know  how  much  they  are  worth. 

137.  Rev.  S.  Surtees,  of  Sprotburgh,  near  ^Doncaster,..  says  (No.  328),  that  it  is  the  rule  and  Savings  of 
not  the  exception  for  a  labourer  to  leave,  at  his  death,  50^.  to  150/.,  and  he  quotes  a  case  of  one  agricultural 
man,  who  commenced  life  as  a  farm  servant,  and  had  brought  up  and  started  in  life  a  family,,  who  left 
350Z.  Another  who  died  at  35  years  of  age,  an  ordinary  agricultural  labourer,  leaving  170/.  These 
are,  no  doubt,  special  instances,  but  considering  the, high  rate  of  wages  in  Yorkshire,  the  almost 
universal  possession  by  the  labourer  of  a  garden  or  allotment,  and  in  many  cases  of  a  cow-gate  or 
other  advantages,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  man,  commencing  life  as  a  farm  servant  and 
exercising  ordinary  prudence,  can  by  the  assistance  of  a  savings  bank  lay  up  a  fair  provision  for  his 
old  age.  It  has  been  6ften  stated  in  defence  of  a  low  rate  of  wages  that  the  labourer  in  receipt  of  them 
has  many  allowances  which  give  him  advantages  equivalent  to  those  enjoyed  by  his  brother  in  the  high- 
waged  districts.  I  feel  that  one  fair  test  of  the  truth  of  this  assei^ion  will  be  to  compare  the  savings  of 
the  two  classes  of  labourer,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  obtain  reliable  information  on  the  point.  I 
have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  man  in  receipt  of  9s.  or  10s.  a  week  being  able  to  avail 
himself  to  any  extent  of  the  benefits  either  of  savings'  banks  or  clubs,  but  it  may  be  that  either  from 
low  cottage  rents,  cheapness  of  fuel  or  provisions,  or  from  some  real  advantage  in  the  allowances  made 
by  the  employer,  the  prudent  man  in  a  low-waged  district  is  able  to  show  as  good  results  as  those 
quoted  by  Mr.  Surtees ;  at  any  rate  the  inquiry  during  the  present  year  should  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject.  .  .  . 

138.  Having  thus,  as  far  as  the  time  at  my  disposal  will  permit^  gone  through  the  various  subjects  on 
which  you  directed  me  to  make  inquiries,  and  having  laid  before  you  shortly  the  heads  of  evidence,  I 
will  reserve  further  comment  till  my  final  Report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

EDWIN  B.  PORTMAN, 
September  13,  1868.  Assistant  Commissioner. 
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REP'ORT. 


To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 


E. 


Gentlemen, 

1.  I  NOW  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  you  the  evidence  which,  under  yo  ur  authority  and 
in  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  collected  during  my  recent  visit  to  Northamptonshire. 

2.  Before  submitting  to  you  a  summary  of  the  evidence,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  make  one  or 
two  observations,  in  explanation  of  the  general  features  of  the  coimty  and  of  the  course  I  pursued  in 
examining  it. 

3.  The  character  of  the  various  districts  of  Northamptonshire,  considered  as  affecting  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  agriculture,  is  generally  uniform.  There  are  no  such  peculiarities 
existing  in  different  portions  of  the  county  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  an  explanation 
of  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  of  the  employment  of  labour  in  these  portions,  as  distinguished  from 
the  mode  of  cultivation  and  the  employment  of  labour  generally  adopted  throughout  the  county.  It 
may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  observations  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  making  are  intended 
to  apply  to  tbe  county  in  general,  unless  it  is  stated  specifically  that  they  are  apphcable  to  particular 
portions  only. 
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Mtch  X^r^^^M^Tnfe  r^"''''/  !^  *^-  *T>y  •^"?™^.  P'''^*^""^  °^  tl^«  "'^"ths  Of  February,  e 

March,  Apnl,  and  May  of  this  year,  and  the  plan  of  investigation  wh  ch  I  adopted  was  as  follows-— 

On   my  first  arrival  I  made  myself  well  acquainted  witl^^he  general  systS  of   cultUtr and  ^°\^'r 

the  employment  of  labour  in  the  centre  of  the\ounty  ;   and  Wing  thus  obtained  1  general  ?™-  ^"^"*'^''*""' 

sion  on  fhese  points,  I  visited  in  succession  all  the  other  portions  of  the  county  for  the  nurnose  of 

ascertaimng  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  particulars,  the  system  pursued,  in,  them  differed  from  the 

system  pursued  m  the  district  I  had  first  investigated.    On  going  into  anew  district  I  collected  and 

have  recorded  a  sufficient  amount  of  evidence  to  explain  what,  if.  any,  were  the  peculiar  features  of 

that  district.    I  also  communicated  with  aU  persons,  of  all  classes,  who  I  was  advised  were  able  to  give 

me  useful  suggestions  upon  any  of  the  points  connected  with  the  enquiry;  and  I  hope  and  believe 

that  all  the  opinions  held  by  persons  best  qualified  to  form  opinions  on  any  of  the  subjects  connected 

with  this  enquiry  will  be  found  recorded  in  some  portion  of  the  evidence.  ' 

5.  I  am  desirous  of  expressing  my  thanks, for,  the  uniform  courtesy  and  readiness  to  give  assistance 
which  1  experienced  from  aU  persons  with  whom  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  communicate.  I  will  now  proceed 
to  lay  before  you  a  synopsis  of  the  evidence  I  have  collected,  and  in  so  doing  I  shall  endeavour  to 
compress  it  into  as  short  a  compass  as  I  can  consistently  with  clearness. 

I. — Labour. 
_    6.  The  system  of  working  by  private  gangs  is  almost  unknown  in  the  county.    In  some  cases,  chiefly  Private  gangs. 
m  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  a  few  women,  young  persons,  or  children  are  employed  in  weeding, 
picking  twitch,  or  some  similar  employment ;  and  if  the  workers  are  childreii,  one  adult  labourer 
is  engaged   to  superintend  the  work  (Evid,  86).     The  number  of  persons  so  employed  rarely  exceeds 
six  or  eight ;  in  one  case  I  heard  of  15  being  employed  (Evid.  71).     The  system  does  not  appear  to 
be  objected  to,  either  by  those  who  are  so  employed  (Evid.  79,  98,  99)  or  their  parents  (Evid.  80) ;  the 
sexes  do  not  generally  work  together,  except  in  the  case  of  young  children  (Evid.  80b),  and  as  prac- 
tised in  this  county  the  system  is  not  considered  open  to  any  objections  other  than  those  which  may 
be  urged- against  the  employment  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children  individually  (Evid.  19,  80b). 
Public  gangs  are  objectionable  on  two  grounds ;  when  they  work  by  the  piece  it  is  for  the  interest  of  Objections  to 
the  gang-master  to  overwork  those  under  him,  he  being  paid  by  the  piece  and  they  by  the  day ;  and  P'^^'li"'  "°*  ^P" 
when,  they  work  by  the  day  it  is  for  his  interest  to  engage  children  as  young  as  the  farmer  can  be  PH°aWeto 
persuaded  to  take,  the  gang-master  being  paid  by  the  farmer  for  the  number  of  hands  emiiloyedj  P"^**^^' S^^S^- 
and  making  his  profit  by  theidifierence  between  what  he  receives  from  the  farmer  and  what  he  pays 
those  he   employs.,     Private  differ  from  public  gangs  on  both  these  points.     The  remuneration  of 
superintending  labourer  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  gang,  therefore 
it  is  not  for  his  interest  to  overwork  them ;  and  the  profit  of  the  farmer  does  not  depend  upon  his 
engaging  very  young  children;  therefore   he   has  no  inducement  to  engage  them  before-  they  are 
strong  enough  to  perform  the  labour  allotted  to  them. 

7.  Judging  therefore  from  my  experience  in  Northamptonshire,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary 
that  private  gangs  shouW  be  subjected  to  legislative  regulation. 

8.  Although  the  employment  of  females  in  private  gangs  is  rare,  some  few  females  are  to  be  found  in  Employment 
every  village  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  out  to  work  in  the  fields.     Those  who  do  so  are  not  so  ?f  females 
numerous  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  where  the  lace  trade  is  carried  on,  as  in  the  northern.  ™^''^'^"*'ly' 
But  in  no  part  of  the  county  are  females  generally  employed  in  field  labour.    From  the  figures  supplied  Numbers 
me  in  answer   to  the  printed :  circulars  of  questions   which  I  distributed,  it   appeared  that    in  19  employed, 
parishes,*  with  a  total  population  of  8,975,  only  190  are  employed  in  field  work  (Evid.  5). 

9.  On  the  whole  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  a  woman  to  go  to 
work  in  the  field.  Thus  one  farmer  who  had  occupied  a  farm  of  350  acres  for  10  years  says,  "I  have  not 
"  employed  above  three  women  since  I  have  been  here  ".(Evid.  24) ;  another  who  farms  largely  says  that 
he  employs  one  or  two  old  women  in  summer  "out  of  charity"  (Evid.  76);  and  a  third  says,  "I  employ 
"  one  woman  pretty  constantly ;  she  is  an  old  friend,  and  comes  for  her  own  sake,  not  for  mine.  I  employ 
"  a  few  women  and  girls  (aged  about  10)  in  haymaking,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  more  in  spudding 
"  thistles  "  (Evid.  155).  This  is  about  the ,  usual  extent  to  which  females  are  employed,  although 
occasionally  those  employed  are  more  numerous  (Evid.  51,  71). 

10.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  all  the  boys  in  the  agricultural  villages  are  employed  in  the  fields.  Employment 
They  begin  to  work  about  the  age  of  8,  a  few  as  young  as  7;  and  almost  all  of  them  have  been  to  °^^°7^- 
work  before  they  are  10.     The  work  performed  by  them  up  to  the  age  of  10  does  not  generally  occupy 

them  all  the  year  round,  although  it  does  so  occasionally  (Evid.  28) ;  but  after  the  age  of  10  or  11  they 
are  usually  employed  continuously  throughout  the  whole  year.     The  number  employed,  according  to  Numbers 
the  return  sent  in  tome,  was  as  follows:  in  19  parishesf  with  a  population  of  8,975,  621  males  below  the  ®™P'°ye^' 
age  of  18  were  employed  in  field  work  (Evid.  5). 

11.  These  boys  are  usually  employed  by  the  farmer  who  employs  their  fathers,  and  when  they  want  How  hired, 
work  they,  or  their  fathers,  usually  apply  to  the  farmer  for  it  (Evid.  128,  126).  Occasionally  the  farmers 

send  for  them  (Evid.  151).  I  was  told  by  some  witnesses  that  undue  pressure  is  used  by  farmers  in 
order  to  compel  the  labourers  to  let  their  children  come  to  work  (Evid.  92),  but  I  was  unable  to  find  a 
single  instance  where  such  pressure  had  actually  been  exercised,  although  I  made  numerous  enquiries 
among  the  labourers  themselves  to  ascertain  what  the  truth  was.  The  most  important  evidence  I 
received  on  the  point  was  that  of  Mr.  Barton  who,  speaking  of  his  school-farm  at  Wicken,  says,  that 
although  the  boys  "  get  4d  a  day  with  me  for  four  hours  work,  many  go  to  the  farmers  for  3d  a  day 
"  for  10  hours ;  which  means  that  the  parents  dare  not  refuse  the  farmers  when  their  children  are 
"  required  "  (Evid.  179), 

Statute  fairs  are  still  held  annually  in  the  large  towns,  but  are  gradually  falling  into  disuse. 

*  These  parishes  are  Boughton,  Chapel  Brampton,  Church  Brampton,  Cotterstock,  Cottingham,  Cranford,  Deene,  Bydon, 
Fotheiinghay,  Lamport,  Overstone,  Marholm,  Middleton-Cheney,  Bavensthorpe,  Sywell,  Thorpe-Malsor,  Thomby,  Watford, 
Welford.  '  '  ' 

■f  These  parishes  are  enumerated  in  the  note  to  paragraph  8. 
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12.  The  work  performed  by  women,  young  persons,  and  children  in  the  fields  is  as  follows : — 

In  Spring.  Picking  weeds,  gathering  stones,  and  hoeing. 

In  Summer.  Spudding  thisues,  haymaking ;  in  harvest  they  rake,  make  bands,  and  help  to  tie  the 
corn  up,  when  their  husbands  or  fathers  are  engaged  in  reaping;  besides  gleaning  on  their  own 
account. 

In  Autumn.  After  harvest  women  and  young  children  (under  10)  are  very  little  employed ;  they  are 
occasionally  employed  in  storing  root  crops. 

In  Winter.  Women  are  sometimes  employed  in  picking  stones  and  cleaning  turnips  for  the  stock. 
Children  very  seldom  employed. 

13.  In  addition  to  this  work  the  small  boys,  and  occasionally  girls,  are  employed  in  scaring  birds.  This 
occupies  them  from  about  the  20th  February  to  the  1st  week  in  May;  again  for  about  three  weeks  in 
in  summer  before  the  com  is  ripe,  and  for  about  three  weeks  in  Autumn  after  the  wheat  is  sown.  They 
are  also  employed  in  "  dibbling  "  beans  and  occasionally  wheat  in  the  spring,  and  in  singling  turnips  in 
summer.  At  the  age  of  10  or  11  boys  begin  to  go  with  the  team,  although  few  farmers  think  they  are 
useful  for  this  purpose  until  the  age  of  12.  When  old  enough  to  drive  horses,  one  boy  is  usually 
employed  with  the  team  all  the  year  round,  principally  in  ploughing.  When  engaged  in  ploughing 
the  team  goes  out  at  about  7  a.m. :  they  stop  work  for  about  half  an  hour  at  9.30  or  10,  and  then  go 
on  working  until  2  p.m.  or  2.30  p.m.,  when  they  return  home ;  the  men  and  boys  then  have  their 
dinners,  and  after  that  are  engaged  in  cleaning  the  stable,  cutting  chaff,  or  doing  some  similar  jobs  in 
the  yard.  With  some  fanners  it  is  the  practice  for  teams  to  come  in  to  be  fed  at  dinner  time,  and  then 
go  out  again  and  remain  out  until  4  p.m.  (Evid.  163),  but  the  former  is  the  more  general  practice. 

14.  The  usual  wages  for  a  common  day  labourer  are  12s.  a  week ;  in  the  south,  around  Towcester 
and  Brackley,  they  are  only  lis.  (Evid.  178) ;  and  in  the  north  they  are  13s.  or  14s.  (Evid.  23).  A 
great  deal  of  work  is  done  by  the  piece  ;  and  Mr.  Pell  calculates  that  where  wages  are  at  12s.,  a  good 
labourer  will  earn  by  piece  work  a  sum  sufficient  to  bring  his  average  weekly  wages  up  to  15s.  \0d. 
including  all  allowances  (Evid.  13  b),  Women  usually  receive  &d,  or  \Qd.  a  day,  and  in  the  north  Is. 
(Evid.  23).  Boys  when  they  first  go  to  work  at  the  age  of  8  or  9  receive  Zd,  or  id.  a  day ;  in  the  north 
5d.  or  &d.    These  wages  are  gradually  raised  as  the  boys  get  older. 

15.  As  a  general  rule  the  villages  are  conveniently  situated  with  respect  to  the  work  to  be  done. 
From  the  answers  to  the  printed  circulars  I  distributed,  I  inferred  that  in  the  case  of  half  the  villages 
spoken  of  the  labourers  had  to  walk  less  than  one  mile  to  their  work  (Evid.  5).  Cases  where  they  have  to 
walk  as  much  as  three  are  certainly  rare.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  time  occupied  in  walking  to  work  is 
sometimes  reckoned  as  part  of  the  day's  work  (Evid.  104).  When  speaking  of  cottages  hereafter  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  give  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  whatever  inconvenience  may  exist  in  this  respect  is 
likely  to  be  remedied;  and  on  the  whole  it  does  not  appear  that  legislative  interference  is  called 
for  on  this  point. 

1 6.  The  usual  hours  of  work  for  labourers  who  work  by  the  day  are  from  6  to  6  in  summer,  and 
and  from  7  until  dark  in  winter.  There  are  very  few  exceptions  to  these  hours  ;  and  the  hours  allotted 
to  meals  are  half  an  hour  at  9.30  for  breakfast  or  luncheon,  and  one  hour  for  dinner  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  When  the  labourers  work  long  hours,  as  at  haymaking,  they  usually  have  another  half  hour's 
rest  at  4  or  4.30  p.m. 

17.  No  work  is  done  on  Sundays  except  what  is  considered  abolutely  necessary,  such  as  feeding  horses, 
bird  scaring,  the  shepherd's  work,  and  milking  (Evid.  22).  I  am  told  that  on  one  farm  the  man  who 
looks  after  the  horses  has  to  come  twice  on  Sunday  for  1^  hours  each  time ;  the  man  who  feeds  the 
beasts  comes  twice  for  about  3  hours  each  time  ;  the  shepherd's  work  in  the  lambing  season  must 
occupy  him  all  day,  but  another  man  usually  does  a  portion  of  it  for  him  (Evid.  43).  This  nearly 
corresponds  with  the  information  I  received  in  another  district  (Evid.  65).  The  boys  who  are  employed 
in  scaring  birds  usually  have  to  come  on  Sunday ;  occasionally  they  are  relieved  for  a  part  of  the  day 
by  another  member  of  the  family,  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  going  to  church  (Evid.  53). 

18.  It  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  all  classes  that  the  labour  performed  by  women  and  children 
in  the  fields  is  not  injurious  to  them.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  Paley  is  peculiarly  valuable  upon  this 
point.  Dr.  Paley  has  been  physician  to  the  hospital  at  Peterboro  for  26  years,  where  nearly  2,000 
cases  pass  through  his  hands  each  year,  chiefly  from  the  agricultural  districts.  He  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  diseases  which  attack  the  agricultural  population  most  frequently  are  rheumatism, 
inflammation  of  the  air  tubes,  and  asthma  (with  bronchitis).  A  record  has  been  kept  at  the  hospital 
of  the  ages  of  all  the  patients  who  sufiered  from  these  diseases  ;  and  from  a  reference  to  the  record 
(Evid.  14)  it  may  be  seen  that  the  ages  between  5  and  20  (which  may  be  taken  as  the  limits  of  the 
ages  within  which  children  and  young  persons  are  employed  in  the  fields)  are  particularly  healthy. 
No  doubt  old  men  are  subject  to  rheumatism  (Evid.  47) ;  but  Dr.  Paley  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
rheumatism  occurring  late  in  life  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  exposure  in  early  life  when  the 
patient  has  been  healthy  during  the  intervening  years, 

19.  As  regards  surgical  cases  Dr.  Walker  (App.  15)  says  that  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  accidents 
are  brought  into  the  hospital  at  Peterboro'  every  year ;  that  horse  accidents  are  not  so  frequent  as 
accidents  arising  from  machinery,  and  that  the  latter  usually  occur  to  children  about  the  farmyard 
carelessly  playing  with  machinery.  On  the  whole  he  thinks  that  field  labour  is  rather  healthy  than 
otherwise.     Dr.  Francis,  of  Northampton,  writes  to  me  as  follows : — 

"My,  medical  experience  ctf  the  poor  has  been  derived  from  my  connexion  with  the  Northampton 
Infirmary,  to  which  I  have  been  physician  13  years.  Nearly  5,000  patients,  derived  mostly  from  within  a 
radius  of  20  miles,  annually  enter  the  infirmary  either  as  out  or  in  patients.  Of  these  the  majority  are 
women  and  children,  and  among  them  only  an  insignificant  number  work  in  the  fields.  I  caonot  call  to 
mind  a  single  instance  in  which  any  physical  injury  could  be  said  to  have  arisen  from  such  labour.  The 
experience  of  the  senior  surgeon  of  the  infirmaiy,  who  has  held  oflSce  there  upwards  of  30  years,  and  of  the 
house  surgeon,  who  has  known  it  during  the  last  6  years,  is  similar  to  my  own  on  this  point."  ("See 
too  Evid.  16.)  r  V     V 
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_    20.  Although  field  labour  is  not  thought  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  women  and  children,  E, 

It  is   considered   to  have   a  bad  moral  effect  upon   them.     The  mother  of  a  family  must  neglect  Effect 
her  children  and  her  home  duties,  and  her  husband's  comforts  cannot  be  attended  to.     Upon  young  morals 
women  the  eflFect  is  said  to  be  most  demoralizing;  they  get  into  loose  and  disorderly  habits,  and  are  of  females, 
rendered*  unfit  for  domestic  servants  and  badly  trained  for  labourers'  wives  (Evid.  19).     One  woman 
who  had  worked  in  the  fields  herself,  told  me  that  she  would  not  allow  her  daughters  to  go  to  work ; 
"  they  learn  what  they  ought  not  to  learn  and  it  is  bad  for  their  constitution"  (Evid.  28).   A  clergyman 
tells  me  "We  never  like  to  take  back  to  a  mixed  school  (boys  and  girls)  a  boy  who  has  been  out  to  of  boys. 
"  work  with  men"  (Evid.  47)  ;  and  a  labourer  says,  "  My  boy  shall  not  go  to  work  until  he  is  14." 

"  If  he  does  he  is  sure  to  have  a  depraved  nature  and  catch  up  all  that  is  bad.'' 

"  There  are  tbree  boys  at  work  on  the  farm,  and  when  they  are  altogether  their 

"  language  is  very  bad  "  (Evid.  65).  I  am  told  also  that  the  women  who  work  in  the  fields  are  the 
lowest  of  the  low  (Evid.  152),  and  that  when  women  go  to  work  "  The  cottages  are  invariably  dirty, 
"  the  children  run  half  wild,  and  the  money  which  they  earn  seems  to  do  no  good  ;  in  fact,  they  are 
"  generally  the  poorest  families  in  the  place  "  (Evid.  168). 

21.  I  do  not  think  that  the  children  are  exposed  to  ill  treatment ;  and  the  only  employment  in  No  ill  treatment. 
which  they  are  engaged  which  appears  to  be  attended  with  special  injuries  is  the  practice  of  sending  Scaring  -with 
small  boys  to  scare  with  fire-arms ;  accidents  occasioning  loss  of  limb  and  occasionally  loss  of  life  not  8™  speciaUy 
unfrequently  occur  from  this  cause  (Evid.  15).  injurious. 

22.  It  was  the  opinon  of  some  witnesses  with  whom  I  communicated  that  the  employment  of  females  Restrictions 
in  field  work  should  be  prohibited  bylaw.   No  doubt  it  should  be  discouraged;   but  I  think  that,  as  propose<ion 
respects  the  County  of  Northampton,  their  employment  is  not  sufficiently  general  or  the  cause  of  such  ulmr-^ 
decided  evils  as  to  call  for  parliamentary  interference  (Evid.  18). 

23.  Restriction  upon  children's  labour  may  be  advocated  upon  two  grounds,  1st,  on  the  ground  of  on  children's 
health ;  and  2ndly,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  children  with  education.     I  think  it  is  clearly  '^''oi*'^^- 
proved  by  the  medical  evidence  1  have  above  referred  to,  that  no  restriction  is  necessary  upon  the  first 

of  these  grounds.  What  may  be  necessary  as  regards  education  may  be  explained  more  clearly  after 
the  state  of  education  among  children  and  young  persons  has  been  considered. 

II. — Education. 

24.  In  order  to  test  the  sufficiency  of  the  education  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  lay  down  some  Actual  state  of 
standard  of  what  amount  of  education  was  sufficient.    I  usually  stated  that  I  considered  the  children  education. 

of  the  agricultural  poor  sufficiently  educated  if  they  could  read  a  newspaper  with  ease  and  fluency, 

write  a  letter,  and  understand  a  tradesman's  bill.    Judged  by  this    standard,  it  was  the   opinion  Defective. 

of  five  out  of  the  six  Boards  of  Guardians  which  I  visited  that  the  state  of  education  was  defective 

(Evid.  1).     The  only  place  where  the  Board  of  Gruardians  considered  the  education  sufficient  was 

Oundle ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  even  in  this  instance  ray  personal  enquiries  led  me  to  the  conclusion 

that  the  opinion  of  the  Board  was  not  well  founded.     I  also  examined  the  roll  of  the  Northampton  j;r  rthamnton- 

Militia,  and  the  result  of  my  examination  was  to  show  that  from  the  year  1860  to  the  present  time,  shire  Militia. 

between   39   and   49   per   cent,   of  the  recruits    enlisted    each    year    could    neither  read   or  write 

(Evid.  10).     I  should  mention  that  the  recruits  were  entered  as  not  being  able  to  read  and  write, 

if  on  being  enrolled  they  made  a  mark  instead  of  signing  their  names.     These    recruits    are   not 

taken  from  the  agricultural  classes  alone,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  result  would  have 

been   more  favourable  to  education  if  they  had  been.     It  is  the  opinion  of  the  school  teachers  of  Can  usually 

Northampton  that  at  the  age  of  9,  when  boys  usually  leave  school  altogether,  they  can  pass  Standard  P^'^s  Standard 

III.  of  the  revised  code  well  (Evid.  11).     This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  state  of  pi- ""l^en  they 

education  of  the  children  and  young  persons  actually  engaged  in  work.     As  soon  as  they  go  to  work 

they  begin  to  forget  what  they  learnt  at  school,  and  after  having  been  at  work  some  years  tbey  probably 

know  far  less  than  they  did  when  they  first  began  to  work.     It  was  my  practice  to  carry  a  2nd  Standard 

reading  book  in  my  pocket,  with  which  I  tested  the  reading  powers  of  those  I  found  at  work  in  the  fields ; 

I  found  that  very  few  of  them  could  read  it  fluently.     It  is  however  the  general  opinion  that  the  state  of  Education 

education  is  improving  (Evid.  17),  although  it  does  not  appear  from  the  returns  of  the  Northamptonshire  improTing. 

Militia  that  any  great  improvement  has  taken  place  during  the  last  seven  years  (Evid.  10). 

25.  The  defective  state  of  education  is  certainly  not  owing  to  the  want  of  schools,  for-  schools  are  Causes  of 
maintained  in  almost  every  village,*  and  the  villages  are  very  numerous  ;  nor  is  it,  except  when  the  "iefectiTe  state 
parent  is  out  of  work,  due  to  inability  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  pay  the  weekly  charge  for  the  child's  °  ^  "cation, 
schooling ;  but  it  is  mainly  due  to  two  causes. 

26.  1st.  Indifierence  on  the  part  both  of  the  parents  and  the  employers.  As  a  general  rule  neither  the  Indifference. 
one  or  the  other  is  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  an  education  for  the  children  ;  (Evid.  19).    No 

*  The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  TVmes  of  April  10, 1868  : — "  Church  education  in  Northamptonshire.  Adopting  the  data 
"  of  the  clergy  list,  the  number  of  parishes,  chapelries,  and  other  legally  constituted  districts  in  Northamptonshire,  may  he  taken 
"  as  315,  and  from  all  these,  with  the  exception  of  eight  only,  returns  have  been  received  in  answer  to  the  statistical  enquiry  of  the 
"  National  Society,  made  throughout  England  and  Wales.  There  are  in  Northamptonshire  53  parishes  and  chapelries  which  have 
"  not  National  or  parochial  schools  situated  within  their  respective  bounderies,  but  only  13  of  these  are  not  reported  as  having 
"  provision  tor  church  week-day  education ;  and  arranging  these  according  to  their  populations,  it  is  ascertained  that  eight  have 
"  fewer  than  100  inhabitants,  and  five  have  more  than  100  and  fewer  than  300.  There  are  16  of  the  remaining  48  parishes  which 
"  are  supplied  with  church  week-day  education  by  schools  in  either  adjoining  or  joint  parishes  for  school  purposes,  and  in  not  one 
"  of  these  parishes  does  the  population  exceed  ,600.  There  are  24  parishes  out  of  53  above-named  which  yet  remain  to  be 
"  considered  ;  these  are  supplied  with  cottage  or  dame's  schools,  more  or  less  under  clerical  superintendence,  and  classifying  these 
"  with  reference  to  their  populations,  two  are  found  to  have  fewer  than  100  inhabitants,  12  have  more  than  100  and  fewer  than 
"  200  and  the  remaining  10  have  more  than  200  and  fewer  than  400.  Passing  now  from  the  supply  and  absence  of  church 
"  schools  to  the  numerical  state  of  church  ednoation  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  what  it  was  10  years  ago,  the  following 
"  figures  represent  the  cases: — 1856-7,  the  number  of  week-day  scholars  in  the  church  schools  of  Northamptonshire  was  19,104, 
"  or  1  in  11  "6  of  the  entire  population  of  the  county  at  that  time  ;  1866-7,  the  number  of  such  scholars  had  risen  to  21,529,  or 
"  1  in  11  of  the  population  of  the  county  in  December  1866,  this  population  having  been  estimated  by  the  Registrar  Generstl,  In 
"  1856-7  the  number  of  church  evening  school  scholars  was  only  1,817  ;  in  1866-7  the  number  had  ris?n  to  3,558," 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF   CHILDREN,  TOtTNG  tEESONS,   AND  WOMEN 


E. 


Unwillingness 
to  forego  the 
children's 
earnings. 


Semedies, 

Half-day  and 
alternate  day 
system  ob- 
jectionable. 


Various 
suggestions. 

Examination 
before  going  to 
work. 

Oljections  to. 


Up  to  what  age 
the  labour  of 
children  could 
be  dispensed 
with, 


doubt  when  asked  whether  they  value  education,  almost  all  labourers  will  sany  that  they  do ;  but,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  they  do  not  attach  any  such  importance  to  it  as  to  induce  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  to 
obtain  it.  This  indifference  is  not  universal ;  some  labourers  do  really  value  education  ;  but  some,  if 
not  itaany,  are  to  be  found  in  every  parish  who  may  be  fairly  complained  of  on  account  of  their  demo- 
ralization and  utter  absence  of  affection  towards  their  children  (Evid.  147,  169) ;  and  even  in  one  parish 
where,  owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  proprietor,  the  poor  certainly  possess  peculiar  advantages,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  send  their  children  to  school  more  regularly  or  keep  them  there  longer  than  in  other 
parishes  (Evids  34),  It  is  also  said  that  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  parents  leads  to  great  iiregu- 
laxity  of  attendance;  "they  come  for  a  fortnight  and  stay  away  for  a  month  on  frivolous  excuses" 
(Evid.  44).    This  complaint  was  &equently  made  to  me.  .     ,    .    .     . 

27.  2nd.  The  second  cause  of  the  defective  education  Is  the  unwillingness  of  the  parents  to  forego  the 
earnings  of  their  children.  This  causes  the  children  to  leave  school  before  they  can  possibly  have  aicquired 
a  sufficient  edubation.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  school  teachers  that  boys  begin  to  leave  school  at  about 
the  age  of  8,  and  leave  altogether  at  9  (Evid,  11).  r 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Collins  writes  as  follows: — 

"Judging'  from  my  experience  as  diocesan  inspector  I  should  say  that  the  great  majority  of  children 
leave  the  school  before  they  reach  the  highest  class.  I  have  taken  the  returns  of  85  village  schools  which  are 
under  inspection  in  this  coiinty,'andI&idthatthe  average  age  of  the  second  class,  taking  the  first  as  the  highest, 
is  8  years  and  9  months."    (Evid.  143.) 

By  going  to  work  at  an  e&irly  age  the  children  get  into  the  habit  of  attending  school  irregularly,  and 
will  not  return  to  school  again  although  they  may  be  out  of  work  for  weeks  together'  (Evid.  78). 

28.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  apply  eithier  the  half-day  system  or  the  alternate  day  system 
to  agricultural  labourers.  The  former  Would  be  inconvenient  on  account  of  the  distances  the 
children  would  often  have  to  go  from  work  to  school,  and  the  time  which  would  be  thus  lost,  in 
addition  to  the  great  inconvenience  caused,  to  farmers  by  having  the  children's  labour  during  half  the 
day  only.  The  alternate  day  systenl  would  be  inconvenient,  because  there  are  few  places  where  the 
population  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  supply  two  relays  of  children  to  work  on  alternate  days;  and  if 
this  could  not  be  done,  and  wOrk  was  lo  be  consequently  siispendedj'  serious  inconvenience  might  result 
to  farmers  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year.  In  consequence  of  the  great  difficulty  in  compelling  children 
actually  engaged  in  agricultural  labour  to  devote  any  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  school,  it 
seems  that  their  education  can  only  be  effected  by  devoting  a  longer  period  of  time  to  school  attendance 
before  field  labour  coftiflienc'eK  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the" education  difficulty  various  plans  were 
suggested. 

29.  It  was,  thought  by  some' that  no  chUd  should  be  permitted  to  go  work  until  he  or  .she  had  passed 
an  easy  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  had  attended  school  during  a  certain  period 
(Evid.  19,  21.  I  desire  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  suggestion  of  these  gentlemen).  The 
objection  to  this  plan  appears  to  me  to  consist  ivi,  the  difficulty  of  granting  the  certificates'.  If 
the  power  of  earning  wages  is  to  depend  upon  the  passing  an  examination,  some  arrangement  should 
be  made  by  which  e^amiriatioiis  should  be  frequently  held ;  it  would,  be  ■  difficult  for  Grovernment 
Inspectors  to  hold  very  frequent  examinations,  and  the  power  pf  holding  the  examinations  and  of  grant- 
ing or  withholding  the  certificate  could  not  rest  with  the  schoolmaster  or  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
without  exposing  them  to  gr^t  unpopularity  (Evid.  45).  This  plan  woiild  also  often  have  the  effect 
of  placing  an  initelUgent  child  in  a  worse  position  ■  tiian  a  stupid  child.  ,  An  intelUgent  child  might 
perhaps  pass  an  examinanation  at  the  age  of  7  whiph  a  stupid  child  would  fail  to  pass  until  the  age"  of 
10;  but  jit  seems  hard  that  the  former  should  consequently  lose  tlie  advantage  of  three  years'  schoi^ng. 
It  was  also  pointed  put  to  me  that  owing  to  want  of  intelHgence  some  children  would  never  be  able  to 
pass  the  examination,  and  that  at  any  rate  in  their  case  some  concession  would  have  to  be  made.  The 
principle  upon  which  this  proposal  rests  appears  to  be  sound ;  if  the  parents  are  deprived  of  the 
child's  wages  and  the  farmer  of  the  child's  labour  until  some  specified  amount  of  education  has  been 
obtained,  it  will  be  for  the  interest  both  of  the  parents  and  the  farmer  to  use  every  means  to  advance 
the  child's  education.  It  was  also  suggested  to  me  that  a  certain  amount  of  secular  education  should 
be  given  on  Sundays  (Evid..  45),  that  the  compulsory  system,  might  be  adopted  at  all  times,  when 
the  child  was  not  actually  engaged  in  some  employment  with  which  sphpjol  attendance  would  interfere 
(Evid.  78),  or  that  a  system  of  rewards  for  regular  attendance  and  proficiency  should  be  adopted  as  by 
conferring  some  Grovernment  appointments  upon  those  who  distingfmshed  themselves  in  the  school 
examinations  (Evid.  128).  ,        >  , 

30.  Upon  this  point  the  Rev.  W.  Clarkson  of  Market  Harborough  writes  as  follows : — 

"  There  are  two  objections  to  the  half-time  system- working  as  well  in  agricultural  as  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts ;  (1).  Being  in  the  open  air  all  the  morningj  they  are  more  likely  to  be  sluggish:  and  sleepy 'than'  those 
working  under  cover.  (2).  They  often  wort  a  consideratle  way  from'  any  town,  and  would  have  to  walk  some 
miles  after  working  before  they  got  into  the  school.  The  plan  which  found  most  favour  with  those  to  whom 
I  spoke  on  the  subject  was  this;  let  the  children  he  kept  at  school  altogether  until  a  certain  age  (10  or  11) 
and  for  the  next  three  years  be  required  to  attend  school  during  those  montljs  when  they  would  not  be  wante'd 
so  much  in  the  fields  ;  during  these  months  (say  six  altogether)  let  them  work  and  receive  wages." 

At  present  the  attendance  is  only  slightly  more  numerous  in  winter  than  in  summer.  From  the 
returns  sent  in  to  me  it  appeared  that  1  in  11*61  of  the  population  were  in  average  attendance  in  sum- 
mer, and  1  in  10*84  in  winter.     But  these  numbers  are  in  addition  to  night  schools  (Evid.  8,  9). 

31.  It  is  very  important  to  ascertain  up  to  what  age  children  could  be  spared  from  field  labour. 
First,  as  to  the  requirements  of  farmers  ;  it  appears  that  in  the  19  parishes  (mentioned  above),  with 
a  population  of  8,975,  8  boys  under  8,  80  between  8  and  10,  and  10  girls  between  8  and  10,  are 
employed  in  field  work  (Evid.  5).  The  principal  employment  of  young  boys  is  scaring  birds ;  but  it  is 
the  opinion  of  some  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  agriculture,  that  this  operation  can  be  more 
economically  performed  by  other  agencies,  as  by  a  big  boy  who.  If  si:q)plied  with  a  hoe,  could  always 
employ  himself  advantageously,  or  by  a  man  with  a  gun  (Evid.  20,  21,  37,  71,  177).     Weeding  can  be 
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done  more  effectively  and  possibly  more  economically  by  men  than  by  children  (Evid.  6?).     Some  E 

farmers  think  that  children  might  be  spared: until, the. age  of  12  (Evid.  21  and  35)  ;  others  and  probably 
the  majority  think  they  could  be  spared  up  to  the  age  of  10;  this  was  the  age  fixed  upon  by  the 
Northampton  Chamber  of  Agriculture  (Evid.  4);  while  the  ages  fixed  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  were 
10,  9,  an*  at  Towcester  8  and  in  winter  9  (Evid.  1).    The  restriction  of  labour  up  to  the  age  of  10 
could  hardly  I  think  throw  any  serious  additional  expenditure  on  the  farmers;  as  pointed  out  to  me 
by  one  farmer  "  at  the  worst  it  would  only  cost  a  farmer  6d.  a  week  more  to  get  a  boy  over  10  to  do  the 
"  work  now  done  by  a  boy  under  10^"  and  I  don't  think  that  this  additional  expenditure  can  be  con- 
sidered as  serious,  especially  as  it  would  necessarily  purchase  more  efficient  labour.    I  found  great  Up  to  what  age 
difficulty  in  getting  any  precise  information  from  the  labourers  as  to  the  advantage  they  derived  from  the  can  the  parents 
labour  of  their  children.    Few  labouring  men  can  say  exactly  how  long  any  one  of  thek  children  has  dispense  with 
been  at  work  in  any  given  year,  or  how  much  he  or  she  has  earned.  However  I  learned  from  one  witness  the  cSef 
(Evid.  90)  that  children  between  the  ages  of,  8  and  10  years  are  employed  from  10  to  12  weeks  a  year 
and  earn  2«.  aweek;  another  says  that  no  child  under  9  earns  more  than  15s.  a  year  (Evid.  25) ; 
another  "that  most  boys  under  10  would  never  be  able  to  earn  more  than  4:0s.  a  year"  (Evid.  162). 
However  this  may  be,  all  are  agreed  that  a  boy  has  to  be  far  better  fed  when  at  work  than  when  at 
school;  thus,  one  woman  told  me  that  it  cost  her  20s.  a  year  more  to  keep  a  boy  when  he  went  to  work 
than  when  he  went  to  school  (Evid.  162) ;  another  says  that  it  costs  Is.  a  week  more  (Evid.  53) ;  another 
that  she  saved  6d.  a  week  out  of,  her  boy's  wages  of  .2s.  a  week  (Evid.  42). 

Upon  this  point  the  Rev.  W.  Clarkson  writes  :— 

"  It  is  thought  by  some  well  competent  to  jtidge  that  the  children's  working  in  the  fields  does  not  really 
make  a  difference  of  Is.  in  their  (i.e.,  the  parents')  week's  expenses,  for  the  reason  that  though  they  want. and 
ought  to  have  a  shiUing'sworth  more  food,  they  do  not  in  fact  get  it ;  it  is  not  given  them  by  their  parents." 

32.  I  doubt  whether  the  children  are  usually  insufficiently  fed  when  at  work.  If  this  were  the  case,  I 
think  the  fact  must  have  been  noticed  by  medical  m^n.  Then  the  additional  outlay  for  clothes  must 
be  added.  In  the  estimate  of  the  expenditure  of  a  poor  man's  family,  the  clothes  of  the  father  Who  was 
an  invalid  are  put  at  1^.  per  annum  and  those  of  a  boy  of  15  who  was  at  work  at  4^.  (Evid.  12).  It  is 
quite  clear  therefore  that  the  net  gain  arising  from  a  boy's  labour  up  to  the  age  of  10  must  be 
exceedingly  small. 

33.  But  when  considering  how  far  the  earnings  of  the  children  could  be  dispensed  with,  certain  other 
points  must  be  kept  in  view.     The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  whole  family  must  be  considered,  aiid  probable 
no  doubt  if  children  were  prevented  from-  going  to  work  up  to  a  certain  age  the  wages  of  those  just  increase  of 
above  the  age  fixed  upon  would  rise ;  and  in  all  probability  if  the  education  were  improved  the  boys  when  ^^ges 
tiiey  were  allowed  to  go  to  work  would  earn  more  than  they  do  at  present.     In  addition  to  this  it  must  (i)  if  a  re- 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mere  fact  of  the-  employment  of  the  wtfe  and  children  has  a  tendency  to  j^"^"^. 
depress  the  wages  of  the  husband.  The  earnings  of  each  family  must  be  sufficient  to  support  the  family,  (™^'if  educa- 
or  the  population  would  decrease,  probably  by  emigration.  If  the  wife  and  children  do  not  earn  wages,  the  tion  improved, 
whole  of  the  amount  necessjiry  for  the  support  of  the  family  must  be  earned  by  the  father;  but  if  it  is 
customary  for  the  wife  and  children  to  contribute  to  the  earnings  of  the  family,  the  father  would  pro- 
bably be  willing  to  accept  a  smaller  remuneration  for  his  labour  than  he  would  accept  if  he  expected 

no  assistance  from  his'  wife  and  children.  None  of  these  points  must  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering 
the  effect  upon  the  earnings  of  the  family  of  a  restriction  imposed  upon  the  labour  of  the  children.  The 
effect  of  moderate  restriction  would  probably  be  that  what  was  lost  in  wages  by  the  younger  children 
would  be  made  up  for  by  the  increased  earnings  of  the  father  and  of  the  elder  ones. 

34.  These  considerations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  labour  of  children  in  the  fields  migh^  be 
dispensed  with  up  to  the  age  of  10,  without  interfering  seriously  with  the  present  system  of  cultivation 
on  the  one  hand,  or  encroaching  too  much  on  the  earnings  of  the  family  on  the  other.i  If  this  prohi- 
bition was  enforced  the  numbers  of  those  now  at  work  in  the  19  parishes  from  which  I  received, 
statistics,  whose  employment  would  become  illegal,  would  amount  to  88  boys  and  10  girls  out  of  a 
population  of  8,975.  If  the  labour  of  children  were  prohibited  up  to  the  age  of  10,  the  parents  would 
be  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  their  children's  earnings,  and  one  of  the  main;  causes  of  the  present 
defective  state  of  education  would  be  removed ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  school  teachers  that  a 
child  who  attended  school,  regularljr  at  least  200  days  a  year  from  the  age  of  5  to  the  age  of  10,  would 
fairly  reach  Standard  V.  of  the  revised  code  (Evid.  11). 

35.  It  is  very  generally  thought  that  the  education  of  children  will  be  altogether  insufficient  unless  Education 
some  means  are  provided  by  which  a  portion  of  their  time  may  be  devoted  to  school  attendance  after  afterfieidwark 
they  go  to  work,  and  thiat  this  attendance  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  night  schools.    Night  commences, 
schools  have  already  been  established  in  most  parishes ;  they  are  usually  held  during  four  or  five  of  the 

winter  months  only,  and  for  two  or  three  nights  per  week.  The  statistics  supphed  to  me  show  that  in 
12  parishes,*  with  a  population , of  7,302,  there  are  305  scholars  on  the  register,  and  237  in  average 
attendance  at  their  night  schools  (Evid.  9).  ......        . 

36.  tin  the  opinion  of  more  than  half  the  clergythe  night  schools  as  at  present  conducted  are  Failure  of  night 
either  unsuccessful  {i.e.  few  attend  them)  or  unsatisfactory  (i.e.  those  who  do  attiend  are  indifferent)   schools. 


„  *  The  parishes  here  referred  to  are  Blisworth,  Chapel  iBrampton,  Cottingham,  Deene,  Eydon,  Lamport,  Marhohn,  Pytchley, 
Eavensthorpe,  Spratton,  Thjornby,  Watfprd.  ,    '  ;  !  .      . 

'  f  The  following  is  an  eitract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Eey.  T.  Hutton  of  Stilton  :-7-"  Good  men  ,everyyrhere  are 
"  recommending  night  schools;  but  very  few  persdiis  seem  to  consider  the  practical  dificulties  connected  with  them  ;  when  you  have 
"got  the  school  and  the  teacher  how  are  you  to  get  the  lads  to  attend  ?  If  so  many  attendances-  at  night  or  day  School  during 
"  the  preceding  six  njpnths  were  required  as  a  condition  of  employment,  this  probably  would  help  to  fill  the  night-schools  during  the 
"  winter  months  ;  but  how  -tre  are  to  get  mfster^  for  night-sohoo6  lam  unable  to  say.,  To.  my  mind  the  whole  subject,  is  ^Ijeset  with 
"  insuperable  difficulties,  and  the  more  I  tWk  of  it  the  morel  am  inclniei  to  the  opinion  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  look  to  the 
"  day  school  for  a  solution  of  them.  .  .  .  ;  .  .  'On  one  point  my  mind  is  l)retty  well  made  up;  T  believe  compulsion  in 
"  some  form  or.  other,  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  education  of- the  poor;  •  To  accomplish  this  Lord' Shaftesbury'S'suggestion 
"  of  inaSing  Romany' school'attendances  during  the  previous  six  months  a  condition  of  employment  seems  to  me  to  be  best.  But 
^  as' regards  the'whole  MyectI  3xa:iKStahtpupillmi."  The  difficulties  of  carrying  on  a  iiight  school  are  well  pointed  out  in  two 
letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Northampton-  HerSldi'-'.on  the  2nd  and  16th  May  last,  by"  A  Village  Parson."  I  am 
authorized  to  say  that  Mr.  Hutton  was  the  author  of  these  letters. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF   CHILDREN,  ^OttNG   PERSONS,  AUD   WOMtiN 


E. 


Whether 
compulsion 
desirable  ? 


Necessity  of 

technical 

education. 


Condition  of 
cottage  ac- 
commodation. 

Two  classes  of 
cottages. 


Those  in  close 
parishes. 


Those  in  open 
parishes. 


(Evid.  17).  Again,  it  is  stated  by  the  school  teachers  that  "night  schools,  as  found  in  most  counti^ 
"parishes,  are  deemed  of  very  little  use"  (Evid.  11).  At  the  same  time  it  is  thought  that  night 
schools  if  differently  managed  might  be  made  useful.  Mr.  Lightfoot  thinks  that  this  might  be  done 
if  the  Privy  Council  paid  for  results  without  requiring  certificated  teachers.  Country  parishes  as 
a  rule  cannot-  support  certificated  teachers,  but  they  can  provide  sufficient  teaching  power  for  night 
schools  (Evid.  17).  And  Mr.  Graves  states  that  many  of  the  school  teachers  think  that  a  child  leaving 
school  at  8  or  9,  and  being  able  to  pass  Standard  III.,  might  by  subsequent  attendance,  &c.  at  night 
school  for  three  evenings  a  week  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  be  able  to  reach  Standard  VI. 
(Evid.  11).  It  seems  that  the  amount  of  school  attendance  here  mentioned  might  be  obtained  without 
interfering  with  the  present  system  of  labour.  Mr.  Graves  also  points  out  the  chief  difficulties 
which  are  at  present  met  with  in  carrying  on  night  schools,  and  suggests  remedies  for  them. 

37.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  provide  a  sufficient  education  for  the  agricul- 
tural poor  unless  the  principle  of  the  Factory  Act  is  extended  to  the  agricultural  population,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  attendance  at  school  is  required  from  those  actually  employed  in  farm  labour. 
Thus  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Empson  proposed  "  that  all  boys  over  8  and  up  to  13  years  of  age  should  be 
"  compelled  to  attend  an  evening  school  at  least  40  nights  a  year,  and  produce  a  certificate  of  such 
"  attendance  every  spring  before  they  are  allowed  to  be  employed  for  the  ensuing  year  "  (Evid.  175). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  compulsion  is  objected  to  by  many  witnesses  whose  opinions  on 
matters  of  education  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  (Evid.  17,  27,  142,  145,  147,  170).  These 
gentlemen  think  that  the  object  in  view  might  be  satisfactorily  attained  hy  an  extension  of  the  present 
voluntary  system^  and  it  certainly  seems  to  me  most  imprudent  to  attempt  compulsion  in  opposition  to 
such  opinions  as  these. 

38.  It  was  finally  pressed  upon  me  that  the  education  of  the  future  agricultural  labourer  could  not 
be  considered  complete,  unless  a  certain  amount  of  education  in  the  particular  trade  in  which  the  future 
career  was  to  be  passed  was  also  provided  (Evid.  20),  and  that  for  this  purpose  it  was  very  necessary 
that  children  should  be  early  accustomed  to  field  labour.  No  doubt  this  is  important,'  but  the  necessary 
dexterity  could  probably  be  acquired  if  the  field  labour  commenced  at  the  age  of  10.  Between  the 
ao-es  of  8  and  10  great  progress  can  be  made  in  school  work;  whereas  very  little  can  be  done  in  the 
field.  The  only  instance  in  which  I  have  found  that  any  effort  had  been  made  to  provide  boys  with 
instruction  in  the  art  of  cultivation  was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Barton's  school-farm  at  Wicken.  This, 
however,  appears  to  have  resulted  in  the  boys  leaving  school  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
done  on  account  of  their  increased  dexterity  as  farm  labourers.  Their  book  learning  therefore  has  to  a 
certain  extent  been  sacrificed  (Evid.  179). 

III. — Cottages. 

39.  The  condition  of  the  cottage  accommodation  varies  so  much  in  different  parishes  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  frame  any  description  of  it  which  can  be  taken  as  generally  applicable  without 
entering  into  details  which  would  be  too  long  and  too  minute  for  insertion  in  this  Report. 

40.  Cottages  may,  however,  be  divided  into  two  main  classes,  1st,  those  to  be  found  in  close 
parishes  ;  and  2ndly,  those  to  be  found  in  open  parishes.  I  will  describe  generally  each  of  these  classes 
of  cottages. 

41.  1st.  In  close  parishes  a  great  number  of  new  cottages  are  being  or  have  recently  been  built. 
These  are  excellent.  They  are  built  of  stone  or  brick,  roofed  with  slate  or  tiles ;  the  living  room  is 
about  12  feet  by  14 ;  behind  this  is  a  kitchen  of  rather  smaller  dimensions.  None  of  these  cottages 
have  less  than  two  bed-rooms,  most  of  them  have  three,  and  a  scullery  in  the  house.  The  water 
supply  and  drainage  are  usually  excellent ;  all  have  gardens  of  from  20  to  40  poles  adjoining  the  cottage, 
a  pigstye,  wood  or  coalhouse  and  privy  out  of  the  house,  and  usually  an  oven  in  the  house  or  access 
to  an  oven  adjoining  it.  Besides  these  newer  and  more  improved  cottages  there  are  a  great  number  of 
old  cottages  belonging  to  the  landowners  in  the  close  parishes,  which,  although  not  so  complete  in 
their  accommodation^  are  nevertheless  in  good  repair,  wholesome  and  comfortable.  The  rent  of 
these  cottages  is  from  Is.  to  2s.  a  week;  some  of  the  older  ones  are  let  for  as  little  as  9d.  or  evea 
6d.  per  week. 

42.  2nd.  In  ojien  parishes  cottages  of  every  description  may  be  found ;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  is  the 
accommodation  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  healltb,  comfort,  and  morals  of  the  inhabitants.  In  one 
parish  (Cottingham)  1  find  that  "  the  cottages  are  built  of  stone  and  thatched ;  average  size  12  ft.  by 
"  14;  sometimes  divided  into  two  rooms  upstairs,  sometimes  not;  a  small  pantry  cut  off  from  this  space 
"  down  stairs;  ventilation  generally  obtained  by  leaving  the  door  open.  The  drainage  is  everywhere  bad. 
"  The  number  of  bed-rooms  is  generally  insufficient ;  the  water  supply  very  good  everywhere  ;  most 
"  of  the  cottages  have  half  a  rood  of  garden,  and  most  of  them  an  outhouse  or  hovel.  But  very  many 
"  are  without  privies,  and  where  these  exist  they  are  generally  badly  constructed  and  almost  always 

"  without  drains  to  them In  many  cases  there  is  only  one  privy  to  four  or  five  houses, 

"  and  in  one  instance  there  is  only  one  to  seven  houses.     Many  of  the  proprietors  live  at  a  distance  ; 
"  rent  about  SI.  a  year." 

43.  In  another  parish  (Bamack)  I  am  told  by  the  clergyman  that  "  a  few  cottages  belong  to  the 
"  landowner,  viz.,  20  in  100.  These  are  low  rented  and  repaired  by  the  occupier,  descending  to  their 
"  widows  or  eldest  sons.  Many  of  them  are  too  small  and  some  in  bad  repair.  The  rest  belong  to 
"  26  small  owners.  Some  are  good  enough,  rent  U.i  others  are  indifferent ;  but  some  are  disgraceful, 
"  out  of  repair,  not  weather  proof,  with  no  conveniences  or  even  a  back  door;  without  staircase,  and 
"  ascended  by  ladders  into  the  bed-rooms,  necessarily  unhealthy  and  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  I 
"  cannot  get  them  reformed ;  the  owners  being  at  a  distance,  poor,  or  utterly  careless."  The  rent  of 
cottages  in  open  parishes  is  often  if  not  generally  higher,  notwithstanding  the  deficiency  in  accommo- 
dation, than  that  of  cottages  in  close  parishes.    It  often  reaches  il.  or  even  51.  a  year  (Evid.  127). 

44.  I  think  that  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  description  of  the  state  of  things  which  ejdstfs  in  open 
parishes.  As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  wbiph  sjnsill  speculators  operate  in  cottage  building,  I  may  refer 
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to  the  circumstances  mentioned  to  me  by  one  witness,  he  says,  "  Four  cottages  stood  together  in  the 
village  near  a  malt  kiln.     They  had  gardens ;  a  speculator  bought  them.     He  turned  the  kiln  into 
"  six  cottages  and  built  five  othets  on  the  ground  which  had  been  used  for  gardens  (Evid.  133). 

45.  In  a  few  villages  are  also  to  be  found  cottages  which  have  been  built  upon  the  waste,  before  the 
enclosurls  took  place.  These  are  usually,  but  not  always  (Evid.  171),  of  the  worst  description  (Evid.  145.) 
The  owners  are  common  day  labourers;  the  cottages  descend  from  father  to  son  (Evid.  170), 

46.  In  almost  all  villages  (certainly  in  all  open  villages)  instances  are  to  be  met  with  of  cottages   Overcrowding, 
seriously  overcrowded,  either  with  members  of  the  family  or  with  lodgers.     The  worst  case  I  met  with 

was  one  where  a  cottage,  measuring  16  feet  by  18,  was  inhabited  by  grandfather  aged  84,  father,  mother, 
and  11  children,  14  in  all  ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  cottage  was  visited  by  my  informant  the  mother  of 
the  family  was  engaged  in  washing  clothes  in  the  only  living  room.  Other  instances  of  overcrowding 
are  to  be  found  in  (Evid.  19,  63,  86,  134,  138). 


47.  Although  the  cottages  in  most  of  the  close  parishes  are  sufficient  in  point  of  internal  accommodation 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  labourers,  it  must  be  observed  that  in  point  of  numbers  they  are  very 
frequently,  if  not  generally,  quite  insufficient.  The  number  of  labourers  necessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  in  the  parish  is  far  more  than  the  number  which  can  be  accommodated  in  the  village,  the 
result  of  course  is  that  many  labourers  have  to  go  two  or  three  miles  to  work  (Evid.  134).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  superior  convenience  experienced  by  the  labourers  who  have  only  to  walk  a  short, 
compared  with  those  who  have  to  walk  a  long  distance  to  work,  enables  the  owners  of  the  close  parishes 
to  obtain  all  the  best  and  most  respectable  labourers  as  the  tenants  of  their  cottages,  the  remainder 
being  thrust  away  into  the  open  parishes.  This  deficiency,  however,  in  the  number  of  cottages,  is  now 
being  remedied.  The  Union  Chargeability  Act  undoubtedly  offers  an  inducement  to  landlords  to  place 
their  cottages  in  the  positions  which  may  be  considered  most  convenient  ivith  reference  to  the  work  to 
be  done  ;  some  of  the  families  ai-e  consequently  leaving  the  open  parishes.  Again,  many  of  the  open 
parishes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  are  occupied  by  a  large  population  of  shoemakers.  The 
shoe  trade,  bar.  recently  been  to  a  considerable  'extent  removed  from  the  country  villages  to  the  towns, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  use  of  machinery ;  some  portion  of  the  shoemakers  follow  the  ma- 
chinery to  the  large  towns.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  the  double  action  of  (1)  the  increased  building 
in  close  parishes,  and  (2)  the  additional  use  of  machinery  in  towns,  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  leaving  the  open  parishes,  and  numbers  of  the  worst  cottages  in  them  are  left  unoccupied 
(Evid.  128,  156). 

48.  The  question  frequently  arises  as  to  what  is  the  most  desirable  position  for  cottages ;  on  the  land 
to  be  cultivated  or  in  the  village  ?  Farmers  almost  invariably  prefer  the  former,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  their  men  more  under  their  control,  and  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  going  to  and  from  the  work 
(Evid.  108,  119).  It  was  also  pointed  out  to  me  that  where  the  cottage  is  near  the  farm  the  farmer  can 
superintend  and  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  labourer's  family,  which  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  do  when  the  family  resides  at  a  distance  (Evid.  86).  Farmers  are  usually  willing  to  pay  interest 
at  4  or  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  necessary  for  building  cottages  on  their  farms  (Evid.  19). 

On  the  other  hand  labourers  object  to  occupy  a  lone  cottage  (Evid.  23, 140),  away  from  the  school, 
the  shops,  and  the  society  of  the  village ;  although  the  inconvenience  is  sometimes  obviated  to  some  extent 
by  getting  one  of  the  tradesmen  to  bring  the  supplies  (Evid.  109).  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  probably 
is,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  horsekeeper  and  shepherd,  who  have  to  be  at  their  work  early  and 
late,  the  inconvenience  arising  to  a  labourer  from  having  to  walk  a  short  distance  (not  more  than  one 
mile)  to  his  work,  is  far  less  than  the  inconvenience  arising  to  the  family  from  being  removed  from 
the  village.  By  some  it  is  thought  desirable  that  the  duties  which  require  constant  attention  should  be 
performed  by  labourers  boarding  with  the  farmer  (Evid.  108).  This  plan,  however,  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
adopted,  and  is  strongly  objected  to  by  some  farmers  on  account  of  the  insufficient  accommodation 
contained  in  most  farm  houses,  and  the  improprieties  of  conduct  which  young  labourers  are  apt  to 
be  guilty  of. 

49.  All  parties  appear  to  be  agreed  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  supplying  the  labourers  with  good 
cottages.  The  healthiness  of  the  labouring  population  in  many  cases  where  the  supply  of  cottages  is 
insufficient  is  probably  due  to  the  large  portion  of  every  day  which  is  passed  by  them  in  the  open 
air.  Few  will  doubt  that  in  cases  of  disease  crowded  cottages  have  a  tendency  to  propagate 
infection  and  to  retard  recovery  (Evid.  40)  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  one  witness  the  labourers  save  in  the 
doctor's  bill  what  they  spend  in  additional  rent  for  a  good  cottage  (Evid.  59).  Few  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  guardian  of  long  experience  the  bastardy  returns  are  most  numerous  in 
the  parishes  where  the  cottage  accommodation  is  most  deficient  (Evid.  177).  The  labourers,  too,  are 
themselves  wiUing  to  pay  a  large  additional  rent  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  cottage  (Evid.  18,  59),  and 
we  may  so  far  infer  that  they  appreciate  the  advantages  they  thus  obtain. 

60.  As  regards  the  best  arrangement  to  be  made  between  landlord  and  farmer  for  the  letting  of 
cottages  built  on  the  farmer's  land  there  is  some  diiference  of  opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  landlords 
think°it  undesirable  to  let  cottages  with  the  farm,  because  they  thereby  enable  the  farmer  to  control 
the  labourer  to  an  undue  extent,  or  possibly  to  take  the  quality  of  the  cottage  into  consideration  when 
estimating  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  by  farmers  that  they  cannot 
supply  themselves  with  efficient  labourers  unless  they  have  some  control  over  the  cottages ;  that  in 
many  villages  the  supply  of  cottages  is  barely  sufficient,  and  that  they  cannot  obtain  efficient  labour 
unless 'they  have  power  of  discharging  an  inefficient  labourer,  and  of  substituting  for  him  a  suitable 
man,  for  whom  cottage  accommodation  must  be  provided.  One  large  landowner  is  of  opinion  that  the 
landlord  should  let  the  cottages  direct  to  the  labourers,  but  that  he  should  let  them  to  the  nominees  of 
the  farmers  (Evid.  18).  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  farmer  who  undoubtedly  has  the  interests  of  the 
labourers  sincerely  at  heart,  is  inclined  to  think  "that  where  the  occupation  exceeds  300  acres,  a  certain 
"  number  of  cottages  should  be  let  with  the  farm  at  fixed  rentals,  with  a  special  condition  that  the 
"  value  of  the  cottage  garden  is  by  no  means  to  enter  into  the  arrangement  of  Avages  between  master 
"  and  man  "  (Evid.  21).  It  appears  to  me  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  enforcing  this  condition. 
The  condition  would  not  be  considered  as  broken  except  by  some  overt  act ;  and  it  would  be  impossible 
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in  each  case  to  say  what  amount  of  wages  the  labourer  would  demand  if  he  did  not  know  that  he  was 
to  occupy  a  good  cottage. 

51.  On  the  whole  it  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  rule  as  to  what  is  the 
best  arrangement ;  it  is  just  one  of  these  questions  on  which  landlords  and  farmers  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  coming  to  an  arrangement  while  they  remain  on  good  terms,  but  which  nobody  can  arrange  for  them 
if  they  disagree. 

52.  I  have  given  a  general  description  of  the  plans  upon  which  the  best  cottages  are  built.  I  received 
a  few  specific  suggestions  which  I  think  I  should  notice.  Mr.  Albert  Pell  and  Sir  C.  Isham  are  in  the 
habit  of  building  cottages  in  blocks  of  two,  with  two  bed-rooms  in  each,  and  with  a  third  common 
bed-room,  which  can  be  entered  from  either  cottage.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  either  cottage 
can  be  increased  or  diminished  in  size  by  blocking  up  one  or  other  of  the  doors  of  the  third  room, 
without  moving  the  inmates  of  either  house.  This  is  very  desirable  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  increasing  or  diminishing  families.  Mr.  Pell  has  also  been  in  the  habit  of  building  a  large  landing 
to  the  staircase  on  which  one  or  two  of  the  children  can  sleep  when  the  cottage  becomes  crowded 
(Evid.  20).  One  gentleman  (Mr.  Hughes)  thought  it  desirable  that  a  common  barrack  or  lodging-house 
should  be  established  in  each  village,  under  the  regulation  of  a  respectable  labourer  and  his  wife,  in 
which  the  young  men  could  board  and  lodge.  This  would  tend  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  overcrowd- 
ing, and  would  facilitate  the  establishment  of  night  schools  and  reading  rooms  (Evid.  21). 

53.  Mr.  Hughes  also  points  out  the  defects  usually  to  be  found  in  modern  cottages.     He  says  : — 

"  As  a  rule  the  poor  do  not  like  modern  cottages.  The  reason  I  think  is  that  their  notions  are  not  sufficiently 
consulted ;  the  circumstances  of  their  limited  time  and  limited  means  not  sufficiently  considered.  Among 
their  reasonable  objections  the  following  are  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  modern  cottages  ;  the  sitting  room 
too  large,  back  kitchen  too  small,  staircase  cramped,  and  a  lack  of  closets  and  cupboards  above  and  below.  Few 
poor  people  can  afford  two  fires,  consequently  either  the  principal  room  should  be  adapted  for  cooking,  or  the 
kitchen  or  washhouse  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  family  getting  their  meals  there  occasionally." 

54.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Henley  and  others  that  cottages  could  be  built  on  self-supporting 
terms  if  a  good  sized  piece  of  land,  say  a  quarter  to  half  an  acre,  immediately  adjoining  the  cottage, 
were  let  with  the  cottage.  It  was  thought  that  the  wife  and  family  of  the  labourer  could  be  employed 
on  this  land,  for  which  a  garden  instead  of  a  farm  rent  could  be  obtained,  and  that  thus  the  small  rent 
received  for  the  cottage  could  be  increased  (Evid.  170,  176).  Possibly,  too,  the  attendance  of  children 
at  school  might  be  prolonged  by  these  means,  because  a  parent  might  keep  his  child  at  school,  and  get 
the  advantage  of  his  labour  in  his  spare  hours :  whereas,  if  a  boy  goes  to  work  for  a  farmer  the  whole 
of  every  day  has  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  (Evid.  169).  One  obvious  objection  to  it  is  that  it  would 
encourage  the  labour  of  women  and  children  in  the  fields,  and  according  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Barton 
at  his  school-farm  at  Wicken,  it  would  probably  lead  to  children  leaving  school  sooner  than  they  now 
do  (Evid.  179). 

55.  As  regards  the  number  of  cottages  necessary  per  100  acres,  opinions  vary  considerably.  The 
number  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  arable  land  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Pro- 
bably the  safest  way  of  calculating  is  by  looking  to  the  sum  paid  in  wages  per  annum.  One  witness 
(Mr.  Hughes)  says, — 

"  Suppose  the  average  wages  paid  to  a  family  per  annum  on  account  of  work  done  to  amount  to  80^.  ;  my 
wages  here,  on  a  farm  chiefly  grass,  amount  to  20s.  per  acre,  so  that  here  it  would  appear  that  a  cottage  would 
be  required  for  every  80  acres  ;  but  if  we  take  into  account  the  extra  hands  of  a  migratory  character  employed 
at  certain  seasons,  and  the  bachelors  lodged  at  villages,  I  think  that  in  our  village  we  should  be  well  off  with 
one  cottage  for  every  lOOZ.  actually  paid  in  labour,  or  for  every  100  acres  "  (Evid.  21). 

This  is  rather  a  smaller  number  of  cottages  than  have  been  thought  necessary  by  other  witnesses ; 
and  the  discrepancy  may  arise  from  the  earnings  of  a  family  being  reckoned  too  high  (80/.),  this 
sum  being  more  than  the  estimated  annual  earnings  of  two  good  labourers  (Evid.  13b.)  Most  witnesses 
on  arable  farms  think  three  the  proper  number. 

56.  I  met  with  few  instances  in  which  money  had  been  borrowed  in  the  county,  under  the  powers 
given  by  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  114.  It  was  suggested  to  me  that  the  only  objection  to  that  Act  was  the 
large  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  surveyors'  fees,  &c.  before  the  loan  could  be  granted ;  and  it  was 
thought  that  if  those  expenses  could  be  diminished,  small  proprietors  might  take  advantage  of  the  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  sums  less  than  500Z.  for  cottage  building  (Evid.  59).  In  one  instance 
serious  complaints  were  made  of  the  plans  approved,  and  of  the  work  passed  by  the  surveyor 
(Evid.  21). 

57.  I  made  it  my  special  object  to  obtain  suggestions  if  possible  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  cottage 
accommodation  could  be  improved.  It  was  thought  by  those  best  able  to  judge,  that  the  law  as  it  at 
present  stands,  more  particularly  the  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  90.  ss.  19.  &  20.,  gives  ample  powers  of  remedying 
all  nuisances,  even  the  overcrowding  of  cottages.  In  one  case  a  gentleman  informed  me  that  under 
the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  guardians  of  the  Hardingstone  Union,  he  had  visited  nearly  every 
cottage  in  the  union  ;  that  he  had  served  the  requisite  notices,  and  compelled  the  removal  of  all  the 
nuisances  he  had  met  with.     This  he  had  effected  without  serious  difficulty  (Evid.  17). 

58.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the  powers  conferred  by  that  Act  are  very  little  known  and 
rarely  enforced.  Perhaps  Boards  of  Guardians,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  it,  are  usually  too  much 
interested  in  cottage  property  to  be  likely  to  enforce  it.  It  was  urged  upon  me  that  the  defects  in  the 
cottage  accommodation  could  be  remedied  at  once  if  the  application  of  that  Act  was  made  compulsory 
instead  of  optional  (Evid.  178).  In  that  opinion  I -fully  concur.  It  was  also  pointed  out  to  me  by 
gentlemen  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  highest  weight,  that  that  Act  only  appHes  a  remedy 
where  an  evil  has  been  proved  to  exist;  and  that  some  officer  should  be  appointed  to  see  that 
no  cottage  was  built  without  certain  specified  accommodation,  and  that  the  officer  should  have  power 
to  order  and  charge  against  the  owner  the  expense  of  supplying  the  requisite  accommodation  where 
it  was  wanting  (App.  18  and  19).  It  was  objected  to  this  plan  that  it  was  of  too  arbitrary  a  character, 
that  it  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of  cottages  built,  by  increasing  the 
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expense  of  each;  those  objections  appear  to  me  to  be  Well-founded,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  it  E. 

were  known  that,  the  Act,  of  1866  would  be  rigidly  enforced,  the  necessity  for  an  inspector  armed  with 
suqh  arbitrary  powers  would  be  obviated. 

59.  It»may  here  be  remarked  that  the  cottage  difficulty  would  be  solved  at  once,  if  labourers  were 
able  and  willing  to  pay  an  a,mount  of  rent  which  would  render  the  building  of  good  cottages  a  paying 
investment,  and  cannot  I  think  be  satisfactorily  solved  in  any  other  way. 

I  learned  on  the  highest  authority  that  a  good  five-roomed  cottage  costs  in  Northamptonshire  above 
150Z.  (App.  19).;  add  201.  for  the  value  of  the  land  occupied  by  house  and  garden,  and  a  sum  is  reached 
which  would  only  yield  51.  per  cent,  if  charged  with  a  rent  of  8^.  10s.  per  annum.  But  this  rent 
which  an  ordinary  labourer  neither  would  nor  could  pay,  would  be  nevertheless  too  low  to  tempt  a 
speculator. 

Thus  as  things  now  stand  we  must  look  chiefly  to  the  larger  landowners  for"  improved  cottage 
accommodation.  They,  owing  partly  to  feelings  of  benevplence,  partly  to  the  additional  value  conferred 
on  their  farms  by  a  supply  of  labourers  well-housed  and  near  at  hand,  have  already  done  a  great  deal 
in  this  way  and  are  likely  to  do  more. 

IV. — Allotments. 

60.  The  practice  of  letting  land  in  allotments  to  the  occupiers  of  cottages  is  very  generally  adopted  Allotments. 
throughout  the  county.     The  parishes  in  which  no  land  at  all  is  let  in  that  way  are  few  in  number,  and 

in  many  parishes  the  quantity  so  let  is  large ;  for  instance  at  Clipston  with  a  population  of  just 
under  900,  the  quantity  of  land  let  in  allotments  is  82  acres  (Evid..l63), 

At  Ravensthorpe,  with  a  population  of  701,  47  or  48  acres  are  let  in  allotments  (Evid.  153).  At 
Thornby,  with  a  population  of  252,  24  acres  of  land  are  let  in  allotments  (Evid.  155). 

In  many  cases  the  men  who  hire  these  allotments  have  gardens  adjoining  their  cottages  in 
addition  to  their  allotments. 

.61.  In  many  cases  the  allotments  are  not  situated  as  near  to  the  villages  as  is  undoubtedly  desirable  Distance  of 
when  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  to  cultivate  them  is  considered,  and  it  happens  not  unfrequently  allotments  from 
that  several  allotment  grounds  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  same  parish,  and  at  a  considerable  ■^'^'^8®- 
distance  apart,  and  that  a  portion  of  land  in  two  or  more  of  these  allotment  grounds  are  occupied  by  the 
same  man.     For  instance,  at  Easton,  where  at  the  time  of  the  enclosure  five  pieces  of  land  of  20 
acres  each  were  set  apart  for  the  labourers  in  five  diiferent  parts  of  the  parish,  each  labourer  who  has  an 
allotment  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  has  an  acre  in  each  place  (Evid.  22). 

62.  The  amount  of  land  held  by  each  man  varies  consideralily.     It  is  not  often  less  than  20  poles.  Amount  of 
and  more  frequently  30  or  40  poles.     Cases  of  as  much  as  an  acre  being  held  by  one  man  are  to  be  ^^""^  ^^^^  ^y 
met  with,  but  these  are  not  frequent  (Evid.  22,  165).  ^^*  "'■"'' 

63.  The  rent  paid  for  these  allotments  varies  considerably  ;  in  parishes  where  land  has  been  left  by  Kent, 
some  benevolent  person  to  be  let  in  allotments  for  the  benefit  of  the  parishioners  (as  is  the  case  at 
Thornby),  the  land  is  let  at  a  nominal  rent,  perhaps  2s.  6d.  an  acre  (Evid.  155).     Land  let  in  allot- 
ments by  the  landowners  is  usually  let  at  a  rent  slightly  higher  than  that  obtained  for  the  neighbouring 
farms,  and  in  these  cases  the  rates  and  taxes  are  usually  paid  by  the  landlord.     Again,  \he  instances 

are  numerous  of  land  let  in  allotments  at  rents  far  beyond  the  ordinary  farming  rent ;  but  so  great  is 
the  value  attached  by  the  labourers  themselves  to  the  allotments,  that  they  are  always  ready  to  pay 
these  extravagant  rents  rather  than  not  have  the  allotments  at  all. 

64.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  made  a  condition  that  the  allotment  shall  be  ciiltivated  by  spade  labour  Mode  of 
only ;  though  many  cases  are  to  be  met  with  (most  frequently  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  county)  of  cultivation, 
a  plough  being  used,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  usual  for  the  allotment  to  be  ploughed  by  the  farmer  for 

whom  the  labourer  occupying  the  allotment  works.  As  a  general  rule  wheat  or  barley  is  grown  on  a 
portion  of  the  allotment,  and  the  remainder  is  devoted  to  garden  produce,  most  frequently  potatoes. 

65.  The  greater  portion  of  the  labour  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  allotment  is  performed  by  and  time 
the  labourer  before  he  goes  to  work  or  after  his  return  home  in  the  evening.     He  is  also  assisted  to  some  devoted  to  it. 
extent  by  his  wife  and   children,  and  of  course  the  labour  of  his  sons  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 

15  or  more  is  of  great  value  to  him.  But  the  labourer  almost  always  finds  it  necessary  to  absent  himself 
from  his  regular  work  a  few  days  in  the  spring  for  sowing,  and  in  the  autumn  for  harvesting  his  corn,  or 
digging  his  potatoes ;  if  the  allotment  is  large,  say  one  acre,  he  must  absent  himself  a  far  longer  time 
than  this  (Evid.  156)  ;  the  time  which  each  labourer  is  thus  able  to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
allotment  is  frequently  insufficient,  and  in  almost  every  village  a  few  men  are  to  be  found  who  have  no 
regular  work,  and  who  do  jobs  on  the  allotments  by  the  day  ;  they  are  usually  paid  by  the  piece  for 
digging,  &o.,  at  a  rate  which  enables  them  to  earn  about  2s.  6d.  a  day. 

66.  The  produce  of  the  allotment  (whatever  may  have  been  grown  upon  it)  is  almost  always  consumed  produoe'of 
by  the  family.     The  wheat  is  sent  to  the  miller  to  be  ground  and  saves  the  bread  bill  for  some  weeks ;  allotment  con- 
barley  is  consumed  by  the  pig.     I  made  it  my  object  to  inquire  of  the  labourers  or  theu:  wives  of  what  V^^^^  ^7  ^^^ 
value  the  produce  pf  their  allotments  was  to  them;  unfortunately  I  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  '™"y- 
obtaining  information  on  which  I  could  rely  upon  these  points.     Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  observe 

the  want  of  method  which  usually  characterises  the  habits  of  the  labouring  population  will  not  be 
surprised  at  this.  However,  from  the  statements  made  to  me  by  the  best  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
labouring  class  whom  I  consulted,  it  was  evident  that  they  derived  a  clear  and  decided  pecuniary  benefit 
from  their  allotments.  Thus  I  was  told  by  one  witness  that  the  wheat  grown  on  an  allotment  of  13  poles  Amount  of 
was  sufficient  to  feed  the  family  for  three  weeks  when  the  bread  bill  was  10s.  a  week  (Evid.  42);  and  by  P™"i"<=«- 
another  that  on  an  allotment  of  30  poles  he  could  grow  four  bushels  of  wheat  which  produced  13^  stones 
of  flour  and  lasted  nearly  three  weeks,  while  on  the  rest  of  the  ground  he  grew  seven  sacks  of  potatoes 
worth  10s.  a  sack  (Evid.  67),  and  by  Others  that  a  profit  of  about  50s.  net  could  be  made  from  a  rood 
of  land  (Evid.  169). 

67.  Havincr  now  given  a  general  description  of  the  extent  to  vrhich  the  allotment  system  prevails  in  General 
the  county,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  allotments  are  managed,  I  will  proceed  to  state  the  prevailing  X°tmente 
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opinions  on  the  subject.  It  is  agreed  by  all  classes,  landlords,  farmers,  and  labourers,  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  labourers'  cottages  should  be  provided  with  gardens,  each  of  about  one  quarter  of  an  acre 
in  extent.  If  possible  the  cottages  should  stand  in  a  garden.  The  advantages  of  a  garden  are 
universally  recognized.  An  allotment  ground  is  useful  as  a  substitute  for  a  garden,  and  its  value 
increases  in  proportion  as  it  resembles  a  garden  in  extent,  position,  and  mode  of  cultivation.  These 
views  are,  I  think,  assented  to  by  all  classes. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  allotments  may  be  and  often  are  made  use  of  as  an  incentive  to 
good  behaviour.  Labourers  under  some  landlords  are  liable  to  lose  their  allotments  if  they  get  drunk 
or  are  guilty  of  some  similar  misconduct,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  condition  has  the  effect  of 
improving  their  conduct  (Evid.  73). 

68.  On  the  question  of  the  amount  of  land  which  each  labourer  should  have  as  a  garden  or  allot- 
ment, the  opinions  of  landowners  and  farmers  appear  to  coincide.  They  think  that  one  quarter  of  an 
acre  should  be  held  by  each  man ;  it  is  thought  that  he  could  not  cultivate  more  than  this  without 
absenting  himself  for  a  considerable  time  each  year  from  his  daily  labour  ;  that  he  would  thus  to  some 
extent  cease  to  be  a  day  labourer,  and  that  the  change  would  be  disadvantageous  to  him  and  the 
community  at  large.  Many  of  the  labourers  themselves  would  be  glad  to  have  a  larger  quantity  of 
land  than  this,  and  would  be  willing  to  absent  themselves  from  their  daily  labour  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  cultivate  the  increased  quantity  (Evid.  169)  ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  universal  among 
them  (Evid.  74).  This  opens  the  whole  question  of  small  farming,  which  of  course  I  cannot  enter 
into  ;  and  it  is  suiEcient  to  point  out  that  both  employers  and  labourers  think  that  one  quarter  of 
an  acre  (if  conveniently  situated)  may  be  easily  cultivated  by  a  man  without  his  ceasing  to  be  a 
labourer,  and  that  more  cannot  (Evid.  169). 

69.  I  have  already  stated  that  all  agree  that  the  allotment  should  be  as  near  the  cottage  of  the 
labourer  as  possible.  It  is  impossible  to  state  any  definite  distance  beyond  which  the  allotments 
cease  to  be  of  value,  especially  when  labourers  are  frequently  found  who  are  willing  to  cultivate  them 
though  at  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles ;  but  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  inconvenience 
on  account  of  the  distance  becomes  very  great  if  the-  allotment  is  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
cottage. 

70.  I  made  constant  inquiries  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in  what  mode  an  allotment  could  be 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  occupier ;  unfortunately  I  received  no  precise  infor- 
mation upon  this  point.  One  witness  (Evid.  36)  made  a  calculation  at  my  request,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  by  growing  three  quarters  potatoes  and  the  rest  turnips  or  mangold  a  net  profit  of  6/.  4s, 
might  on  an  average  be  obtained  from  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  good  land.  It  was  thought  by  one  or 
two  gentlemen  to  whom  I  showed  this  calculation  that  the  charge  for  labour  was  put  too  low,  and 
the  value  of  the  produce  too  high.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  witness  who  made 
the  calculations  was  well  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

71.  The  only  questions  upon  which  opinions  appear  to  me  to  be  really  divided  is  the  question 
whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  discourag'e  the  growing  of  corn.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  urged 
that  the  growing  of  corn  leads  to  a  loss  of  confidence  between  employer  and  labourer,  if  not  to 
actual  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  labourer;  that  the  corn  is  liable  to  be  seriously  injured  by 
birds  and  vermin,  from  which  the  labourer  has  no  means  of  protecting  it,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  labourer  to  harvest  his  corn  at  the  proper  time,  because  at  that  time  the  master's  corn 
has  also  to  be  harvested,  and  the  labourer  cannot  get  permission  to  absent  himself;  and,  finally, 
that  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  corn  cannot  be  grown  at  a  profit  on  small 
holdings  (Evid.  156).  Barley  is  grown  to  feed  a  pig,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  farmers  that  pigs 
cannot  be  fed  at  a  profit  even  on  a  large  scale,  much  less  on  a  small,  and  that  the  pigs  frequently 
lead  to  the  creation  of  a  nuisance  from  a  want  of  proper  pigstyes  attached  to  cottages  (Evid.  68, 
72).  If  the  pig  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  making  manure,  it  is  stated  that  it  costs  the  labourer  far 
more  to  grow  barley  and  keep  a  pig  than  it  would  cost  him  to  buy  manure.  On  the  other  han,d,  it 
would  often  no  doubt  be  impossible  for  a  labourer  to  buy  manure  for  want  of  a  seller,  and  by  keeping 
a  pig  a  labourer  is  compelled  to  save  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  pig  ;  the  pig  acts  as  a 
.savings  bank.  It  is  also  contended  that  although  possibly  the  growing  of  corn  may  be  unprofitable  in 
itself,  that  nevertheless  it  is  useful  as  affording  a  change  of  crops  (Evid.  18),  that  the  quantity  grown 
is  very  small  (Evid.  19),  and  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  encourage  independence  and  self-reliance 
in  the  labourer  by  allowing  him  to  manage  his  allotment  as  he  pleases  than  by  attempting  to  bind  him 
to  definite  rules. 

72.  I  was  told  by  many  of  the  farmers  that  they  were  often  put  to  great  inconvenience  for  want  of 
labourers  when  their  regular  men  went  to  work  for  themselves.  The  men  never  absent  themselves 
■without  leave;  but  farmers  find  it  difiicult  to  refuse  leave  when  applied  to  ;  and  in  point  of  fact  it  very 
rarely  is  refused  (Evid.  163). 

It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  time  when  the  labourers  want  to  go  to  work  on  their  allot- 
ments is  usually  the  time  when  the  farmers  themselves  are  most  busy ;  and  that  the  labourers  never 
\vish  to  be  absent  except  when  the  weather  appears  settled.  Probably  all  will  agree  that  it  is 
(juito  open  to  the  labourer  to  retain  as  much  of  his  time  and  strength  for  his  own  work  as  he  pleases  • 
at  the  same  time  this  can  only  be  the  case  when  the  fact  that  he  intends  to  do  so  is  clearly  explained 
to  the  farmer;  the  farmer  undoubtedly _ has  a  fair  ground  of  complaint  if,  after  he  has  engaged 
a  labourer  for  all  day  and  every  day,  he  finds  him  coming  to  work  late  and  tired  in  the  morning,  and 
asking  for  and  expecting  to  obtain  permission  to  absent  himself  from  his  work  at  times  when  he  is  most 
wanted  by  his  employer. 

73.  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  the  extension  of  the  allotment  system  had  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  wages  from  rising.  I,  however,  obtained  no  information  which  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  had  been  its  effect.  _  It  certainly  seems  probable  that  if  a  farmer  knew  that  his  labourer  is  in  the 
habit  of  spending  a  portion  of  his  strength  upon  his  own  land,  he  will  be  unwilling  to  pay  him  as  much 
as  he  would  if  he  knew  that  the  whole  of  his  strength  is  given  in  return  for  his  wages.  Probably,  too, 
if  a  labourer  knows  he  can  make  something  by  his  allotment  he  will  be  willing  to  accept  less  from  his 
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employer  than  he  otherwise  would.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  development  of  the  E, 
allotment  system  in  this  county  has  been  accompanied  by  a  very  considerabe  rise  in  wages ;  30  or  35 
years  ago  wages  were  9*.  a  week  (Evid.  168,  169),  they  are  now  12s.;  30  or  35  years  ago  allotments 
were  rai^e,  in  one  parish  they  were  established  in  1826  (Evid.  178).  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
enormously  extended  ;  and  although  possibly  wages  might  have  risen  rather  more  if  it  had  not  been  for 
allotments,  my  impression  is  that  the  number  of  labourers  who  occupy  allotments  is  too  few,  and  the 
amount  of  land  held  by  each  man  too  small  for  the  allotments  to  have  had  any  appreciable  effect  upon 
wages.    This  opinion  however  is  not  assented  to  by  all  (Evid,  154). 

74.  You  instructed  me  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  allotments  were 
valued  by  the  labourers  from  a  feeling  that  their  status  was  improved  from  their  becoming  occupiers  of 
land;  I  found  no  trace  of  any  such  feeling  (Evid.  169). 

15.  There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  allusion  should  be  made  before  closing  this  report,  viz.,  co-  Co-operative 
operative  stores.  These  stores  have  been  established  in  many  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  usually  ^'°^^*- 
with  very  beneficial  results.  The  most  prosperous  institution  of  this  kind  with  which  I  met  was  the 
Self-assistance  Industrial  Society  of  Long  Buckby.  This  society  was  established  in  1858  ;  the  amount 
of  business  done  the  first  year  was  2,809/.  Us.  8d.,  the  profit  on  which  amounted  to  194/.  5s.  Sd.  Last 
year  the  business  done  reached  8,845i  Os.  S^d.,  the  profit  on  which  amounted  to  856/.  19s.  Q^d.  At  first 
there  were  70  members  ;  there  are  now  283  (Evid.  173).  These  stores  are  said  to  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  raise  the  character  of  the  labourer.  He  is  enabled  through  their  aid  to  supply  himself  with  a 
better  article  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  he  could  othei-wise  do.  They  also  offer  an  inducement  to  education, 
both  by  the  necessity  of  placing  them  under  proper  control  and  also  because  they  occasionally  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  night  schools  and  reading  rooms. 

76.  In  conclusion,  I  may  sum  up  shortly  the  result  of  my  inquiries  with  special  reference  to  the 
extension  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

In  the  instructions  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  you  point  out  that  the  leading  principles  of  the 
Factory  Acts  are,^ 

1.  The  protection  of  the  young  and  females  from  excessive  labour. 

2.  The  requirement  of  a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance  for  children,  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  13  earning  wages. 

77.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  principles  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  legislative 
interference.  The  evidence  which  1  have  collected  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  labour  performed 
by  women,  young  persons,  and  children  in  the  fields  is  not  physically  injurious  to  them.  As  a  general 
rule  they  do  not  reside  at  excessive  distances  from  their  work,  and  whatever  inconvenience  may  now 
exist  in  this  respect  is  likely  to  be  remedied.  The  hours  of  labour  are  moderate  in  length,  and  sufficient 
intervals  are  set  apart  for  meals. 

78.  As  regards  the  second  principle,  the  evidence  certainly  leads  me  to  infer  that  the  education  of  the 
young  employed  in  field  labour  is  decidedly  defective,  and  that  the  defect  can  only  be  remedied  by 
increased  school  attendance.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  increased  attendance  is  to  be  obtained  opinions 
differ ;  but  all  appear  to  think  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  the 
attendance  of  children  at  school  after  they  begin  to  work  in  the  fields,  the  period  which  elapses  before 
they  begin  to  work  must  be  chiefly  relied  on  for  such  attendance.  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  that  the 
labour  of  children  may  fairly  be  dispensed  with  up  to  the  age  of  10  years  without  interfering  too  much 
with  the  demands  of  the  farmer  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  the  earnings  of  the  family  on  the  other ;  and 
I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  labour  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  should  be  prohibited  by  Jaw, 
except  during  the  regular  school  holidays.  It  is  also  necessary  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  education  of  children  after  they  begin  to  work  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  continued 
demand  upon  their  time,  as  farm  labour  is  now  arranged,  I  think  that  it  would  be  extremely 
inconvenient  for  them  to  devote  any  portion  of  the  day  except  the  evening  to  school  attendance. 
Night  schools  as  at  present  carried  on  are  certainly  unsuccessful,  but  they  may  probably  be  made 
useful  if  well  managed  ;  and  I  think  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  render  night  schools 
effective,  as  being  the  most  feasible  plan  which  has  been  suggested  for  carrying  on  the  education 
after  field  work  commences.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at  present  it  is  undesirable  to  introduce 
any  system  of  compulsion  either  direct  or  indirect,  although  some  system  analogous  to  that  in  use 
in  the  case  of  factories  appears  to  be  practicable  and  may  eventually  have  to  be  adopted ;  but  in  the 
opinion  of  many  gentlemen  of  great  experience  in  matters  of  education  the  voluntary  system  might 
be  so  carried  on  as  to  effect  the  object  in  view.  I  certainly  think  that  the  advice  given  by  these 
gentlemen  should  be  adopted  until  proved  to  be  erroneous  ;  and  that  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
remove  one  of  the  main  hindrances  to  education  by  restraining  the  children  from  going  to  work  at  as 
early  an  age  as  they  now  do. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
July  16th,  1868.  F.  H.  NORMAN. 
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Counties  of 
Bedford  and 
Buckingham. 


REPORT.-By  Mr.  GEORGE  OULLEY. 


To  Her  Majesty's  Commissionees  appointed  to  insuire  into  the  Employment  of  Children, 

Young  Persons,  and  Women  in  Agriculture. 


Time  occupied 
in  collecting 
evidence. 


Arrangement 
of  evidence. 


Mode  of  eon- 
dncting  the  in- 
quiry in  Beds. 


Evidence  of 
boards  of 
guardians ; 


Of  tenches  of 
magistrates ; 

In  Bucks. 


Gentlemen, 

1.  Having  been  sent  by  you  to  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Buckingham  to  inquire  into  the  epploy- 
ment  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  agriculture,  and  generally  into  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labouring  class,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  and  with  what  modifications 
the  principles  of  the  Factory  Acts  can  be  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  such  employment,  especially 
with-  a  view  to  the  better  education  of  the  children,  I  beg  to  lay  before  you  the  evidence  which  I  have 
collected  on  these  subjects,  and  the  impression  which  this  evidence,  as  well  as  my  own  personal  obser- 
vation of  the  condition  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  and  their  families  in  these  counties,  has 
made  upon  me. 

2.  I  was  in  Bedfordshire  for  nine  weeks,  between  the  20th  of  February  and  beginning  of  May,  and 
in  Buckinghamshire  for  eight  weeks,  between  the  beginning  of  May  and  the  end  of  June,  and  again 
in  Bedfordshire  during  the  early  harvest  of  this  year,  when  I  was  engaged  in  arranging  the  evidence 
previously  obtained  from  both  counties. 

3.  The  evidence  from  each  county  is  arranged  separately,  beginning  with  a  summary  of  the  answers 
to  the  questions  contained  in  such  of  your  "  Circulars  of  Inquiry "  as  were  returned  to  me  by  the 
persons  to  whom  I  had  given  or  sent  them.  The  second  part  of  the  evidence  in  each  case  contains  a 
description  of  the  cottage  accommodation  in  the  parishes  for  which  returns  were  sent  to  me,  or  which 
were  visited  by  me  personally  ;  evidence  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  earnings  of  agricultural  labourers 
or  their  families ;  evidence  given  by  the  labouring  class  themselves ;  and  such  other  evidence  as  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  peculiar  to  the  parishes  from  which  it  was  obtained.  The  third  part  of  the  evidence 
in  each  case  includes  answers  given  to  questions  proposed  by  me  to  benches  of  magistrates  and  boards 
of  guardians;  evidence  given  by  medical  oflBcers  of  unions,  reheving  oiEcers,  school  teachers,  and  all 
classes  of  persons  who  did  me  the  honour  of  corresponding  with  me  on  subjects  pertinent  to  this 
inquiry  ;  evidence  on  allotment  systems  ;  returns  of  plait  and  lace  schools ;  and  such  other  evidence 
as  applies  to  areas  larger  than  parishes. 

Having  received  your  instructions  to  visit  first  the  county  of  Bedford,  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  an 
introduction  to  some  gentleman  who,  from  his  position  and  experience,  would  be  able  to  aid  me  in 
obtaining  a  general  view  of  the  mode  of  employment  in  agriculture  in  the  South  Midland  district,  and 
of  the  subjects  bearing  on  the  condition  of  agricultural  labourers  and  their  families.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  tp  receive  such  an  ofier  of  assistance  from  Mr.  Thomas  Bennett,  principal  agent  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  I  cannot  too  warmly  express  my  thanks  to  that  gentleman  for  the  great  assistance  which 
I  received  from  him  in  conducting  the  inquiry  intrusted  to  me.  It  was  this  offer  of  assistance  from 
Mr.  Bennett  which  led  me  to  select  Woburn  Union  as  my  starting  point ;  and  as  apart  from  the  reason 
which  first  induced  me  to  go  there,  I  found  that  it  might  very  fairly  be  taken  as  a  representative  union 
of  the  county,  I  visited  in  detail  all  the  parishes  in  that  union.  After  concluding  the  inquiry  in 
Woburn  I  visited  as  many  parishes  as  the  time  at  my  disposal  would  allow  in  Bedford,  Ampthill, 
Biggleswade,  and  Luton  Unions,  my  endeavour  being  to  leave  behind  me  no  mode  of  employment  in 
agriculture,  or  of  agricultural  labourers'  children,  which  I  had  not  seen.  Having  fixed  upon  a  parish 
or  group  of  parishes  which  I  intended  to  visit  for  the  above  purpose,  I  gave  notice  of  my  intended 
visit  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  or  parishes,  and  such  other  persons  as  were  likely  to  give  me 
useful  information,  in  some  cases  asking  the  proper  authorities  to  call  a  parish  meeting.  And  on  the 
day  of  my  visit  I  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  school  or  schools,  inspected  the  cottages,  and  received 
evidence  from  all  classes  of  persons.  Occasionally,  on  receiving  a  special  invitation  to  visit  a  particular 
parish,  I  was  obliged  to  depart  from  the  plan  which  I  had  sketched  for  myself,  but  this  was  rarely  the 
case,  and  my  movements,  keeping  in  view  the  general  scope  of  the  inquiry,  were  entirely  guided  by 
a  desire  to  see  as  much  of  the  labouring  class  and  their  employment  as  the  time  at  my  disposal  would 
allow.  .  As  an  example  of  this  I  visited  one  or  two  parishes  in  Biggleswade  Union  to  inquire  into  the 
employment  of  children  and  women  in  market  gardening  and  coprolite  works ;  and  being  in  the 
parishes  to  which  this  object  led  me  I  of  course  inspected  the  cottages  and  schools.  I  am  anxious  to 
show  by  this  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  I  conducted  the  inquiry,  that  where  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  point  out  serious  defects  in  the  want  of  proper  cottage  accommodation,  or  provision  of  schools,  such 
cases  were  not  sought  for  by  me. 

4.  Before  visiting  each  union  I  made  an  appointment  with  the  board  of  guardians,  asking  the  board 
to  discuss  the  subjects  of  the  inquiry,  and  to  allow  me  to  be  present  at  the  discussion.  On  every 
occasion  my  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the  questions  which  I  proposed  fairly  considered  ;  with  what 
result  will  be  seen  in  the  evidence. 

Besides  giving  very  important  evidence,  as  coming  from  the  representatives  of  the  most  intelligent 
employers  of  labour  in  each  union,  these  discussions  served  to  introduce  the  subject  of  my  mission,  as 
well  as  myself,  in  a  manner  which  very  greatly  assisted  me  in  obtaining  evidence. 

5.  In  the  same  manner  also  I  consulted  benches  of  magistrates,  the  attendance,  however,  on  these 
occasions  being  so  small  as  to  induce  me,  after  obtaining  the  necessary  introduction,  to  record  the 
opinions  of  the  magistrates  individually  rather  than  as  representing  the  petty  sessional  bench. 

6.  In  Buckinghamshire  I  made  Aylesbury  my  starting  point,  visiting  a  considerable  number  of  the 
parishes  in  that  union,  and  remaining  there  until  I  had  made  appointments  with  all  the  boards  of 
guardians  in  the  county,  and  arranged  the  gi-oups  of  parishes  I  could  visit  at  the  time  of  keeping  such 
appointments.  Acting  in  this  manner  I  was  able  to  visit,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  upwards  of 
50  parishes  in  Beds  and  60  in  Bucks,  besides  receiving  evidence  through  your  circulars  of  inquiry 
from  several  other  parishes  in  both  counties,  some  of  the  circulars  from  Bucks  being  unfortunately 
returned  too  late  to  enable  me  to  produce  them  in  eridence,  though  of  great  service  to  me  in  framino- 
the  I'eport  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  make. 
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7.  Out  of  200  circulars  of  inquiry  distributed  pretty  equally  between  the  two  counties  I  have  had  F. 
returned  to  me  up  to  the  time  at  which  I  write  90  from  Bedfordshire  and  87  from  Bucks,  in  all  177 
circulars,  from  130  different  parishes  ;  of  these  80  have  been  returned  by  clergymen  for  their  parishes, 

and  97  by  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  or  their  agents  for  their  respective  farms  or  parishes,  most  of 
the  occupiers  being  also  guardians  of  the  poor  for  the  parishes  for  which  their  returns  are  made.  The 
collective  force  of  the  summary  of  answers  given  in  172  of  these  circulars,  taken  in  conjunction  with  Circulars  of 
the  resolutions  of  12  out  of  the  14  boards  of  guardians  acting  for  the  two  counties,  and  the  opinions  ex-  ™<l'™y' 
pressed  by  medical  and  relieving  officers,  is  the  most  important  evidence  which  I  have  to  lay  before 
you  relative  to  the  desirability,  or  otherwise,  of  placing  legislative  restrictions,  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  on  the  employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  agriculture. 

8.  Before  entering  more  minutely  into  the  bearing  of  the  evidence  upon  the  subjects  involved  in 
this  inquiry  it  may  be  well  that  I  should  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  position  of  the  labouring  class  as 
affected  by  the  agricultural  requirements  and  customs  of  the  two  counties  of  which  I  am  treating. 

9.  Bedfordshire  is  a  tolerably  compact  little  county,  having,  according  to  the  estimate  for  1867,  Panning  iu 
141,909  inhabitants,  and  containing  295,582  statute  acres,  of  which  45,967  acres  are  not  accounted  for  Beds. 

in  the  agricultural  returns  for  1867  ;  of  the  remaining  249,615  acres  176,365  are  arable,  and  73,250  in 
permanent  grass.  The  surface  of  the  land  varies  from  a  stiff  clay,  covering  a  large  portion  of  the 
north  part  of  the  county,  through  the  rich  loamy  soil  of  the  Vales  of  the  Ouse  and  Ivel  to  the  sand- 
hills running  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Woburn  through  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  the 
chalk  hills  of  the  south.  Farms  vary  from  100  to  900  acres,  400  being  about  the  average  for  farms  on 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  large  estates,  the  tendency  being  to  increase  the  size  of  farms  by  throwing 
small  ones  together  when  the  opportunity  arises.  A  four-course  rotation  is  the  most  common  course 
of  husbandry,  by  which  means  about  one  half  of  the  arable  land  in  the  county  produces  in  each  year  a 
crop  of  white  corn,  the  proportions  being  about  50,000  acres  of  wheat,  30,000  acres  of  barley,  and 
10,000  acres  of  oats  of  the  90,000  acres  accounted  for  in  the  agricultural  returns. 

10.  The  cost  of  labour  paid  in  wages,  according  to  the  evidence  given  to  me,  varies  with  and  is  Cost  of  labour 
generally  about  equal  to  the  rent,  being  highest  where  crops  of  all  kinds  can  be  best  grown,  and  lowest  paid  in  wages ; 
where  a  bare  fallow  is  considered  the  best  preparation  for  a  good  crop  of  wheat.    The  lowest  payment 

per  acre  for  labour,  as  stated  to  me,  was  24s.,  and  the  highest  38s.,  the  latter  figure  being  much  higher 
than  in  the  case  of  farms  most  closely  resembling  it  in  the  north  of  England,  but  lower  than  in  several 
cases  of  which  I  received  evidence  in  Bucks. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  farmers  in  Bedfordshire,  who  are  an  industrious  and  intelligent  class,  in  Beds; 
can  afford  to  add  much  to  the  cost  of  cultivation  as  far  as  payment  in  wages  is  concerned.  On  an 
average,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  evidence,  where  farms  consist,  as  they  generally  do  in  Bedfordshire, 
of  three-fourths  arable  land  there  would  be  required  for  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  of  400  acres  of  such 
land  capable  of  growing  all  kinds  of  crops  a  staff  of  14  men  and  eight  lads,  and  the  cost  in  wages  would 
be  nearly  as  follows : — 

£      s.    d. 
a  men  at  37/.  14*.  each         -  .  -  .  .  113     2     0 

11  men  at  35^.  2s.  each         -  -  -  -  -     386    2     0 

8  lads,  averaging  13/.  each  -  -  -  -  -  -  104    00 

Total  cost  in  wages  of  regular  staff  _  .  .     603     4     0 

As  nearly  as  may  be  30s.  2d.  per  acre.     Compare  this  cost  of  labour  with  that  on  a  farm  of  the  same  In  Northum- 
size  and  nature  and  under  the  same  course  of  husbandry  in  North  Northumberland,  and  let  us  see  berland. 
how  the  different  systems  affect  the  labourers,  farmers,  and  landowners. 
The  corresponding  wage  account  on  such  a  farm  in  Glendale  would  be — 

*8  men  at  38/.  12s.  each    ------ 

8  women  at  14/.  each       ------ 

3  lads  at  13/.  each  -  "  " 

Total  cost  in  wages  of  regular  staff    - 

As  near  as  may  be  23s.  per  acre. 

Some  part  of  this  reduced  cost  mai/  be  due  to  management,  some  part  is  due  to  the  employment 
of  a  class  of  women  almost  equal  to  the  ordinary  run  of  Bedfordshire  male  labourers,  and  the  remainder, 
which  is  no  very  small  part,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  northern  hind  at  a  slightly  higher  wage  is  a 
much  cheaper  article. 

11.  The  difference  of  the  result  of  these  systems  to  the  labourers  is,  that  whereas  in  one  case  the  Effect  of  dis- 
tolerably  certain  income  arising  from  employment  in  agriculture  amounts  to  603/.  4s.  to  be  divided  tribution  of 
amongst  14  families,  giving  about  43/.  Is.  9d.  to  each,  in  the  other  it  amounts  to  483/.  16s.  (adding  24/.  i^bourer^ 
as  the  annual  value  of  eight  cottages),  to  be  divided  amongst  eight  famihes,  givmg  60/.  9s.  6d.  to  farmer,  and 
each,  the  difference  of  upwards  of  17/.  having  to  be  made  up  to  the  southern  family  by  the  far  less  certain  landowner, 
earnings  of  one  grown  up  daughter  in  lace  making  or  straw  plaiting  and  the  chance  of  having  children 
employed  younger  in  farm  labour  than  would  be  the  case  in  the  North  ;  if  "  plait  was  good "    the 
Bedfordshire  girl  of  18  would  probably  make  the  17/.,  but  how  much  of  it  would  go  to  the  family 
purse  ?  and,  unhappily,  plait  is  not  always  good. 

The  difference  to  the  farmer  amounts  to  an  ability  to  pay  about  7s.  an  acre  more  rent,  besides 
escaping  with  a  much  smaller  poors  rate. 

To  the  landowner  there  is  the  difference  of  7s.  an  acre  greater  rent  as  a  compensation  for 
building  eight  cottages  (an  obligation  he  cannpt  escape  from  in  Northumberland)  and  letting  them  rent 

*  The  labourer  (or  bind)  besides  the  S8l  i2«.  which  he.teoeives.in  money  or  money's  worth  from  the  farmer,  has  a  Cottage  and 
small  garden  rent  free  worth,  say,  SL  a  year  supplied  by  the  landlord. 
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tages required 
for  cnltiTatiOD 
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free,  instead  of  building,  or  thinking  he  ought  to  build,  14,  for  which,  if  built,  he  would  receive  a  rent 
amounting  to  a  fair  interest  on  the  cost  of  eight. 

12.  It  is  not,  however,  the  custom  to  employ  women  in  farm  labour  in  Bedfordshire.  In  the  north 
of  the  county  the  females  of  the  labouring  class  are  engaged  in  lace  making,  and  in  the  south  and  more 
populous  part  of  the  county  in  plaiting  straw ;  straw  plait,  especially  when  the  trade  is  good,  finding 
employment  also  for  a  good  many  boys  and  men.  When  plait  is  "  good  "  straw  plaiters,  both  male  and 
female,  are  able,  so  I  was  constantly  informed,  to  earn  higher  wages  than  persons  of  the  same  sex 
employed  in  agriculture,  but  during  the  time  I  was  in  the  county  plait  was  very  "  bad,"  and  many 
families  were  in  consequence  in  great  distress.  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  I  witnessed  when 
accompanying  the  relieving  officer  on  one  of  his  usual  weekly  visits  to  Toddington  (a  large  "  open  " 
village  in  the  plait  district,  to  which  I  shall  refer  afterwards),  where,  according  to  evidence  which 
cannot  be  gainsayed,  a  large  portion  of  the  male  population  of  so-called  catch  workmen  expect  the 
female  plaiters  to  maintain  them  throughout  a  gi-eat  portion  of  the  year.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  parish  were  receiving  relief,  and  it  seemed  altogether  to  puzEle  the 
relieving  officer  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  one  half  of  the  remainder  lived.  (See  Beds  Evidence, 
Ua,  14b,  14c,  and  68.) 

13.  The  hiring  throughout  the  county  is  a  weekly  hiring,  the  weekly  wage  (exclusive  of  additional 
payments  for  piece  or  extra  work  and  allowances,  such  as  beer)  varying  from  lis.  to  14s.  per  week, 
lis.  being  the  lowest  weekly  wage  for  a  regular  able-bodied  farm  labourer,  and  14s.  the  highest,  where 
the  labourer's  duty  involves  Sunday  attendance.  In  Bedford  Union  the  weekly  wage  for  an 
ordinary  labourer  is  12s. ;  in  Woburn  Union,  and  in  the  plait  district  generally,  the  weekly  wage  is  lis. 
It  will  be  my  business  afterwards  to  endeavour  to  show  how  far  this  nominal  wage  is  increased  by  piece 
work,  extra  wages  in  hay  time  and  harvest,  and  other  allowances,  when  referring  to  the  evidence  on  the 
earnings  of  labourers  and  their  families. 

14.  The  labourers'  cottages,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  blocks  of  two,  three,  or  four  cottages  have 
been  built  attached  to  the  steadings  on  larger  farms  (a  custom  which  is,  however,  extending),  stand  in 
villages  pretty  thickly  scattered  over  the  county,  and  in  few  instances  have  the  labourers  to  go  far  to 
their  work. 

15.  The  feature  most  striking  to  me  in  this  county,  as  well  as  in  Bucks,  was  the  want  of  proper 
cottage  accommodation,  especially  in  the  so-called  open  parishes,  arising,  as  it  appears  to  me,  from  the 
fact  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  cottages  belong  to  the  landowners.  No  one,  I  apprehend,  will 
maintain  that  a  landowner  can  be  expected  to  provide  more  cottages  than  will  suffice  for  the  accom- 
modation of  persons  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  his  estate,  but  such  has  been  the  policy  or  necessity 
of  landowners  in  these  counties  in  times  past,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  I  should  think  impossible,  to 
find  any  large  estate  on  which  these  conditions  are  fulfilled;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  which  I  saw 
was  on  the  estates  (speaking  of  large  estates)  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Sir  Harry  Verney.  The 
proportion  of  cottages  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  property  is  about  three  to  100  acres,  falling  short  of  the 
required  number,  even  if  all  these  cottages  were  occupied  by  farm  labourers,  by  25  per  cent,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  farmers  in  answer  to  circular  question  III.  31,  or  by  about  17  per  cent.,  as  I  think  is 
more  correctly  shown  by  the  labour  returns.  It  has  never  been. my  good  fortune  to  see  any  large 
estate  upon  which  so  much  has  been  for  many  years  past  and  is  now  being  done  for  the  comfort  of  all 
persons  connected  with  it  as  on  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  .1  have  only  cited  this  instance  to 
show  that  even  with  a  large  purse  and  willing  hand  the  evil  growth  of  past  years  has  not  yet  been 
altogether  overcome. 

16.  The  Union  Cbargeability  Act  will  no  doubt  have  its  effect  in  increasing  the  proportion  of 
landowners'  cottages,  and  the  power  of  borrowing  money  on  entailed  estates  "for  the  erection  and 
improvement  of  labourers'  cottages,"  under  the  authority  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  (especially 
if  the  process  be  simplified  and  cheapened)  may  aid  towards  the  attainment  of  the  same  desirable 
object ;  but  where  large  open  villages,  in  which  the  cottages  belong  either  to  persons  who  have  built 
on  speculation  or  are  the  property  of  the  occupiers  themselves,  now  exist,  yielding  a  supply  of  labour 
greater  than  the  agricultural  demand  of  the  surrounding  estates,  the  cost  of  buying,  pulling  down  (to 
build  without  pulling  down  being  only  to  increase  the  evil),  and  rebuilding  is  beyond  the  means  of  most 
landowners.    (For  instances  of  this  kind  see  General  Evideiice  Beds,  14,  33,  40,  46  ;  Bucks,  13,  22,  23.) 

17.  What  I  have  here  said  of  the  state  and  'Ownership  of  the  cottages  in  Bedfordshire,  applies 
equally  to  Bucks,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  agricultural  labouring  class  is  very  much  alike  in  the 
two  counties. 

18.  Buckingham,  a  long  straggling  county,  cut  across  in  the  centre  by  the  chalk  downs  of  the 
Chilterns,  and  reaching  from  the  vale  of  the  Midland  Ouse  to  that  of  the  Thames,  has,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  1867,  170,494  inhabitants,  and  contains  466,932  statute  acres,  of  which  78,826  are  not 
accounted  for  in  the  agricultural  returns  for  1867.  Of  the  remaining  388,106  acres,  207,094  are  arable, 
and  181,012  permanent  pasture.  The  features,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  most  peculiar  to  the 
county  are  the  rich  pastures  of  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  and  the  farming  of  the  Chilterns. 

In  the  north-east  of  the  county  the  ordinary  four-course  husbandry  prevails ;  on  the  Chilterns, 
the  four-course  rotation  is  often  lengthened  into  five  by  taking  a  crop  of  oats  instead  of  fallow  after 
wheat ;  in  fact,  a  "  five-course  shift  "  is  fully  as  common  as  four-course  on  the  Chilterns ;  in  the  vale 
of  Aylesbury  and  valley  of  the  Thames  the  course  of  cropping  is  more  irregular,  and  often  severe, 
involving  a  more  costly  cultivation. 

]  9.  In  one  or  two  cases  in  The  Vale  the  cost  of  labour  paid  in  wages  on  farms  having  the  larger 
portion  arable  was  stated  to  me  to  be  over  40s.  an  acre,  and  the  lowest  estimate  on  well-cultivated 
farms  was  30s.;  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  in  one  instance,  the  cost  was  stated  to  me  to  be  50s.  per 
acre  ;  and  in  another,  where  the  labour  books  are  well  kept,  and  almost  all  work  is  done  by  the  piece, 
it  appeared  to  be  45s.  As  a  result  of  sometimes  taking  two  white  crops  in  succession,  about  5^  per 
cent,  more  acres  of  arable  land  than  would  be  the  case  under  the  four-course  system  are  yearly  in  white 
corn,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  oats  are  grown  than  in  Bedfordshire. 

20.  The  average  requirement  of  cottages  for  the  use  of  farms  having  the  same  proportion  of  tillage 
is,  judging  from  the  answers  to  circular  question  III.  31,  pretty  much  the  same  in  Bucks  as  in  Bedford- 
shire, slightly  diminished  towards  the  Oxfordshire  side,  where  some  adult  women  are  employed,  and 
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prevented  by  the  same  cause  from  being  considerably  increased  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  where 
cottages  are  very  dear,  as  they  are  also  in  all  the  towns  throughout  Buckinghamshire  and  Bedfordshire. 

21.  A  yearly  hiring  for  important  servants,  as  shepherds  and  carters,  as  well  as  for  lads  and  single 
™T'  I  exists,  at  least  in  the  Wycombe  Union,  where  the  hiring  is  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas, 
and  the  Aistom  of  hiring_  single  men  to  lodge  in  the  farmer's  house  is  still  practised  in  the  valley  of  the 
i  hames,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  cottages  at  a  rent  which  farm  labourers  can  afford  to  pay ; 
the  common  hirmg,  however,  throughout  the  county  is  a  weekly  hiring,  and  the  custom  of  having  young 
labourers  lodging  in  the  farmer's  house  is  fast  disappearing. 

22.  Females,  except  in  haytime  or  harvest,  when  families  work  together,  are  only  employed  in  agri- 
culture on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire.  Straw  plaiting,  lace,  chair 
and  paper  making  find  employment  for  most  of  the  females  of  the  labouring  class. 

23.  Farm  labourers'  wages  in  Bucks  vary  from  lis.  to  15s.,  ordinary  labourers  receiving  from 
lis.  to  13s.,  and  Sunday  men,  i.e.,  shepherds,  cattlemen,  and  carters  from  13s.  to  15s.,  exclusive  of 
piece  work  and  other  allowances ;  wages  being  highest  in  the  vale  of  Aylesbury  and  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  and  lowest  towards  the  head  quarters  of  straw  plait.  I  have  said  that  the  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  size  _  of  holdings  is  brought  about  in  Bedfordshire  by  the  landowners  throwing  small 
farms  together ;  in  Bucks  the  result  is  arrived  at  in  a  less  convenient  and  less  economical  manner,  many 
farmers  occupying  farms  in  different  parishes  and  under  different  landowners. 

24.  1  confess  that  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  supply  of  schools  in  both  Bedfordshire  and 
Bucks  better  than  I  expected,  although,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  evidence,  I  found  parishes  of  consider- 
able importance^  in  both  counties  altogether  without  such  provision ;  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  respect  during  the  last  few  years,  and  many  of  the  schools  have  been  very  recently  opened,  in  some 
cases  through  the  liberality  of  the  landowners,  in  many  through  the  exertions  of  the  clergymen,  upon 
whom  falls  a  much  larger  share  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  schools  than  they  ought  to  be  expected 
to  bear.  _  In  some  parishes,  where  two  schools  exist.  Church  and  Dissenting,  it  would  be  well  if  they 
could  unite  their  funds,  and  so  increase  their  teaching  power.  To  visit  on  the  same  day  a  parish  where 
there  is  no  school,  and  then  one  in  which  there  are  two  and  ought  only  to  be  one,  makes  one  inclined  to 
cry  out  for  a  national  scheme  which  can  level  such  inequalities. 

25.  I  now  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence  which  I  have  the  honour  of  laying  before  you ; 
taking  first,  the  labour  returns,  the  school  returns,  and  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  different  witnesses 
as  to  the  desirability,  or  otherwise,  of  applying  to  agricultural  labour  legislative  restrictions  similar  to 
those  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

26.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  evidence  that  employment  in  private  gangs  exists  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent  in  either  Bedfordshire  or  Bucks,  and  is  usually  confined  to  the  employment  of  from  10  to  20 
boys  between  8  and  13  years  of  age  under  a  steady  labourer  or  foreman;  in  only  one  instance  was  a 
return  made  to  me  of  such  a  gang  where  both  girls  and  boys  are  employed,  and  in  that  case  it  consisted 
of  five  boys  and  five  girls,  all  under  13  years  of  age,  occasionally  employed  in  twitching,  weeding,  &c. 
(See  evidence  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Hine,  of  Knotting,  in  Summary  of  Circular  Questions.) 

In  only  one  case  is  a  gang  such  as  I  have  described  employed  throughout  the  whole  year,  viz., 
the  Woburn  Park  gang,  consisting  of  16  boys  between  10  and  13  years  of- age  employed  under  a  skilled 
workman  in  such  light  work  as  is  suited  to  their  age ;  their  hours  of  labour  are  11  hours  in  summer  and 
nine  hours  in  winter,  including  1^  hours  for  meals,  and  there  is  a  rule  that  every  boy  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write  before  entering  the  gang.  (See  Mr.  Stephenson's  evidence  in  Summary  of  Circular 
Questions.) 

I  had  several  opportunities  of  seeing  these  boys  during  my  stay  at  Woburn,  and  I  think  that  if 
children  are  to  be  continuously  employed  in  farm  labour  between  10  and  13  years  of  age  they  could  not 
be  employed  in  a  manner  better  calculated  to  make  them  efficient  labourers  without  overtaxing  their 
strength  than  that  in  which  the  boys  composing  the  Woburn  gang  are  employed.  The  Melchbourne 
Park  gang  consists  of  10  boys  between  8  and  10  years  of  age  employed  in  light  work  during  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn.  The  Aston  Clinton  gang  is  composed  of  15  boys  whose  average  age  is  10^,  and 
of  these  the  Rev.  C.  W.  W.  Eyton  says,  "  there  is  nothing  injurious  to  the  health  of  these  boys  arising 
"  from  the  nature  of  their  employment,  nor  are  they  ill  treated  in  any  way." 

The  same  remark  would,  I  think,  apply  to  all  the  boy  gangs  in  these  two  counties,  and,  putting 
aside  the  educational  part  of  the  subject,  it  appears  to  me  that  children  are  better  employed  in  such 
gangs  or  parties  than  when  mixed  up  with  adult  labourers  or  draggling  after  their  parents  in  piece 
work.* 

27.  There  is  one  return  under  the  head  of  employment  in  private  gangs  which,  though  referring  to 
what  is  not  strictly  employment  in  agriculture,  should,  I  think,  be  noticed  here  ;  it  is  a  return  of  women 
and  children  employed  for  from  eight  to  12  weeks  during  each  year  m  peeling  onions  for  the  market  gar- 
deners in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biggleswade ;  it  will  be  seen  from  the  evidence  that  339  females  are  so 
employed  in  the  parish  of  Sandy,  of  these  93  are  married  women,  108  young  women  and  girls  over  13 
years  of  age,  and  138  girls  under  13  years  of  age ;  in  the  return  from  Sandy  no  mention  is  made  of  boys 
so  employed,  but  from  the  Beds  general  evidence,  47  (d,  e,  f,  g,  h)  it  appears  that  boys  up  to  12  years 
of  age  assist  their  mothers  in  onion  peeling;  the  work  is  done  in  sheds  on  the  gardens  under  a  foreman 
whose  business  is  to  measure  the  onions,  peeling  being  done  by  the  piece.  Women  working  from  7  a.m. 
till  6  p.m.,  with  an  hour's  rest,  can  earn  from  Is.  to  Is.  &d.  per  day,  and  children  of  12  about  Qd.  per 
day.  I  heard  of  no  complaint  concerning  this  mode  of  employment  except  that  it  prevented  the  mothers 
from  attending  properly  to  their  household  duties,  and  helped  to  make  the  children's  attendance  at 
school  very  irregular  after  7  years  of  age. 


F. 
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*  I  cannot  help  here  quoting  what  is  said  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hayward,  of  Grandborough,  "Winslow,  in  a  circular  which  reached    jjg^_  j  •yy_ 
me  after  I  had  written  the  last  sentence,  too  late,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  be  inserted  in  my  evidence  for  Bucks.    Mr.  Hayward  says,    jjayward  on 
"  I  wish  to  express  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  field  work  for  the  occasional  employment  of  the  young  of  both  sexes  ;  I  have   g^j^  ^qj.]^  f^j 
"  never  known  any  injury  to  arise  from  it  to  health  or  morals ;    upon  small  ferms,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  farmer   children.  ' 
«  or  some  trustworthy  man,  the  employment  of  young  children  with  others  of  the  same  age  is  to  he  preferred  to  the  common 
"  Custom  of  the  father  of  a  family  performing  a  piece  of  work  which  he  has  taken  by  the  united  labour  of  his  family,  inasmuch 
"  as  the  younger  children  are  sure  to  be  strained  to  keep  up  with  the  elder," 
21157.  A  a 
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F-  28.  The  labour  returns  and  summary  of,  answers  to  circular  questions  II.,  22,  a,  b,  c,  e,  g,  give  a 

Labour  returns,  very  fair  general  view  of  the  coinparative  number  and  ages  of  all  persons  employed  in  agriculture  in  the 

showing  ave-      two  counties.     The  tables  in  the  Beds  summary  marked  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  in  the  Bucks  summary  D,  E, 

personrem'^"^  represent  as  accurately  as  possible  the  average  number  of  persons  of  the  ages  given  who  are  employed 

ployed  on  1  000  upon  the  acreage  as  it  is  there  given,  the  tables  marked  E  in  each  case  giving  the  number  of  adult 

acres  in  Beds      males  as  Well  as  children,  young  persons,  and  women.     The  other  tables  are  collected  from  the  answers 

and  Bucks.        given  in  circulars  where  the  acreage  is  not  stated,  or  where  the  return  is  for  a  whole  parish  of  which  the 

proportion  under  cultivation  is  not  known.     Comparing  first  the  tables  which  give  the  number  of  adult 

males  as  well  as  children,  we  find  that  in  2,725  acres,  of  which  695,  or  not  much  more  than  one-fourth, 

are  pasture,  included  in  10  farms  in  the  parishes  of  Cople  and  Willington,  in  the  Vale  of  Bedford,  in 

four-course  husbandry,  the  usual  staff  per  1,000  acres  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be, — 

35  men  over  18  years. 
10  lads  between  13  and  18  years. 

7  boys      „        10  and  13    „ 

4  „        „  8  and  10     „ 

and  that  in  8,442  acres  of  which  4,031,  or  nearly  one  half,  are  pasture  included  in  farms  in  six  of  the 
unions  in  Bucks  the  usual  staff  is  for  1,000  acres, — 

35  males    over  18  years. 

5  females    „        „ 

8  lads  between  13  and  18  years. 
5  boys       „       10  and  13     „ 

IJ  „  „         8  and  10    „ 

Showing  that  although  in  one  case  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  land  is  arable,  and  in  the  other  not  much 
more  than  one-half,  the  number  of  adult  males  employed  is  the  same,  and  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed  nearly  the  same.  Where  females  are  not  employed  the  ordinary  staff  per  1,000  acres  would 
be  increased  by  as  many  lads  between  10  and  18  as  would  represent  five  women. 

Take  again  total  males  under  18,  and  females  of  all  ages  employed  on  16,100  acres,  of  which 
11,417  are  arable  included  in  42  farms  in  four  of  the  unions  of  Bedfordshire,  we  have  an  average 
staff  of, — 

8  lads  between  13  and  and  18^ 

9  boys      „        10  and  13  >  approximately  per  1,000  acres. 
3    „  „  8  and  loj 

(omitting  11  little  girls  occasionally  employed  in  twitching). 

On  13,459  acres,  of  which  about  one-half  are  arable  included  in  farms  for  which  accurate 
returns  were  made  in  Bucks,  the  average  staff  is  approximately  per  1,000  acres, — 

7^  lads  between  13  and  18. 
4^  boys  „  10  and  13. 
1  boy  „  8  and  13. 

4  adult  women. 

The  gross  returns  from  answers  to  circulars  of  inquiry  under  this  head  (see  Table  A.  in  each  case) 
are, — 


Males. 

Females. 

■  — 

Under  8. 

Between 
8  and  10. 

Between 
10  and  13. 

Between 
13  and  18. 

Total 

Males 

under  18. 

Under  8. 

Between 
8  and  10. 

Between 
10  and  13. 

Between 
13  and  18. 

Over  18. 

Married. 

Un- 
married. 

Females. 

Bedfordshire 
Buckingham 

1 

4 

55 
86 

204 

297 

241 

373 

501 
760 

— 

11 

10 

7 

4 

8 

6 
91 

5 
39 

36 
145 

Children  under 
10  very  little 
employed  in 
farm  labour. 


Plough  boys. 


Hours  of  work 
of  boys. 


29.  From  a  comparison  of  this  table  with  the  results  given  above  from  farms  covering  a  large  area 
in  both  counties  it  is  evident,  as  is  often  stated  in  other  parts  of  the  evidence,  that  children  under 
10  years  of  age  are  very  little  employed  in  farm  labour,  except  in  occasional  jobs,  such  as  field  keeping, 
twitching,  stone  picking  and  the  like,  that  they  are  so  employed  rather  more  in  Bedfordshire  than  in 
Bucks,  probably  owing  to  the  larger  proportion  of  arable  land  in  the  former  county,  and  that  from  the 
same  cause  the  proportion  of  boys  between  10  and  13  years  of  age  as  compared  with  the  whole  number 
of  persons  so  employed  is  also  greater  in  the  same  county,  boys  from  10  years  of  age  becoming  per- 
manently attached  to  the  staff  of  farms  as  plough  or  team  boys  and  helpers  of  shepherds  or  cattle  men. 

30.  The  services  of  the  ploughboy  being  required  throughout  the  whole  year,  he  becomes  the  chief 
difficulty  as  far  as  these  counties  are  concerned,  of  applying  to  boys  employed  in  farm  labour  regulations 
for  school  attendance  somewhat  similar  to  these  under  the  Printworks  Act.  It  may  be  that  as  economy  in 
the  management  of  horses  becomes  better  understood  the  system  of  "  driving  "  teams  will  disappear 
and  the  driver  be  set  free  to  attend  school  during  the  winter  months,  as  nearly  all  other  boys  under 
13  years  employed  in  farm  labour  could  do ;  at  present,  however  on  most  of  the  arable  farms  in  both 
counties  the  ploughboy  is  expected  to  crack  his  whip  in  November  and  December  as  frequently  as  in 
March  or  April,  and  the  only  way  of  catching  him  would  be  to  insist  upon  his  stopping  work  when  the 
horses  do,  at  2  p.m.,  so  as  to  give  him  time  to  rest  and  prepare  himself  for  an  evening  school. 

31.  The  usual  hours  of  work  for  boys  employed  in  farm  labour,  except  in  some  parts  of  Bucks, 
where  they  are  employed  with  and  have  the  same  hours  as  women,  are  the  same  as  for  men,  in, 
Bedfordshu-e  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from  light  to  dark  in  winter  with  one  and  a  half  or 
two  hours  allowed  for  meals  ;  in  Biicks  from  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with  one  and  a  half  hours  allowed  for 
meals,  except  in  the  north-east  of  the  county  where  the  hours  of  labour  are  the  same  as  in  Bedfordshire. 

32.  Of  122  answers  from  both  counties  to  tjie  question—*'  Does  the  demand  on  their  physical  powers 
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"  injuriously  affect  their  health  ?  "  (answers  which  apply  also  to'the  employmient  of  females)  •  M  4  witnesses  j", 

say  "  No,"  seven  say  that  "  farm  work  improves  their  health,"  and  one,  speaking  I  presume  of  female  em-  ■^Q^^^  ^^ 
ployment,  says  not  till  after  50  years  of  age.     The  medical  evidence  (Beds,  general  evidence,  63  to  67)  pioyment  on 
generally  confirms  the  same  view ;  the  only  objections  to  the  nature  of  the  employment  of  boys  which  health. 
would  occur  to  me  after  conversing  on  the  subject  with  several  medical  gentlemen  in  both  counties, 
besides  those  whose  evidence  I  have  above  referred  to,  are,  the  effect  produced  or  supposed  to  be 
produced  on  the  feet  and  limbs  of  plough  boys  and  field  keepers  by  travelling  over  the  tenacious  clay 
soil  which  covers  a  considerable  area  in  the  north  of  both  counties,  and   the  practice  of  leaving  boys 
when  too  young  in  charge  of  horses  and  carts ;  upon  the  whole,  however,  the  evidence  I  have  above  t    ■  i  .• 
quoted  must  be  held  to  justify  the  very  strong  opinion  expressed  by  almost  every  witness  I  examined,  resfrictions  not 
that  as  far  as  protecting  the  children  from  physical  injury  arising  from  the  nature  of  their  employment  required  on 
in  agriculture  is  concerned,  no  legislative  interference  is  necessary.  *'s  account, 

33.  Except  in  hay  time  and  harvest,  the  employment  of  females  in  agriculture  is  hardly  known  Employment  of 
in  Bedfordshire.  The  answers  of  Mr,  Charles  Howard  of  Biddenham,  and  the  Rev,  B,  Trapp  of  females  in  agri- 
Thurleigh,  to   circular  questions   II,  22,  k  and  1,  may  be   taken  to  represent  the  whole   county,  culture. 

Mr,  Howard  says,  "  There  are  no  females  employed  except  in  hay  time  and  harvest,  in  my  opinion, 
"  more  might  be  beneficially  employed  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  at  these  seasons." 
Mr,  Trapp  says : — "  The  employment  of  females  is  so  rare  that  no  inconvenience  would  be  felt 
"  if  it  were  prohibited  altogether,  except  in  hay  and  corn  harvest,"  It  is,  however,  curious  to  observe 
how  many  witnesses  as  it  were  seize  the  opportunity  offered  by  questions  11.  22,  j.,  k.,  1.,  to  point  out 
the  evils  arising  from  straw  plait  and  lace  making.  The  same  remarks  which  I  have  made  -iwith  respect 
to  Bedfordshire,  as  to  the  absence  of  female  labour  in  the  fields,  applies  to  a  great  part  of  Bucks.  It  is 
only  towards  the  boi'ders  of  Oxfordshire  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  that  women  are  at  all 
regularly  employed  on  farms ;  in  both  cases  most  of  the  women  are  married,  and  I  received  no  return 
from  Thame  or  Eton  Unions  of  females  under  18  as  engaged  in  farm  labour;  the  hours  of  work,  in 
Thame  Union,  are  tisually  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  in  Eton  Union  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. ;  besides  the 
usual  work  in  haytime  and  harvest,  these  women  are  generally  employed  in  hoeing  and  cleaning  corn 
and  root  crops,  in  winter  their  work  is  confined  to  assisting  in  thrashing  corn  and  preparing  roots  for 
cattle  and  sheep,  in  fact,  they  are  employed  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  unmarried  women  are 
employed  in  the  northern  counties,  and  their  wages,  taking  into  account  the  shorter  hours,  are  as  high, 

34.  The  answers  to  questions  II,  22,  j,  k,  1,  from  Aylesbury,  Thame,  Winslow,  Buckingham,   and  Effect  of  em- 
Wycombe  Unions,  are  chiefly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  witnesses  are  to  a  certain  extent  able  to  ployment  in 
compare  the  effects  of  the  more  usual  employment  of  females  in  straw  plait  and  lace  making  with  the  g^aw^Mt  and 
effect  of  their  employment  in  farm  labour.     Of  51  answers  from  the  county,  most  of  which  come  from  lace  makmg  on 
the  unions  I  have  named,  to  the  question, "  Do  any  special  employments  injuriously  affect  females,  or  the  females. 

"  young  generally  ?  "  33  say  "  No,"  nine  say  straw  plaiting,  and  nine  say  lace,  no  reference  being  made 
to  farm  labour,  to.  which  the  question  is  intended  especially  to  refer.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
answers  to  questions  II,  22,  k  and  1,  the  employment  of  females  in  farm  labour,  as  affecting  their 
morality,  is  never  compared  unfavourably  with  their  employment  in  straw  plaiting  or  lace  making,  and 
that  the  restrictions  recommended  for  female  field  labour  are  not  such  as  to  affect  at  all  the  manner 
of  employment  in  the  district  from  which  the  recommendation  comes, 

35.  The  tables  of  school  returns  (Beds,  summary  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  Bucks,  Summary  A,  B,  C,)  will  School  returns 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  answers  given  to  circular  question  iv.  43,  which  asks  for  a  return  of  the 
approximate  number  of  children  of  the  agricultwral  labouring  class  in  attendance  at  elementary  schools. 

In  some  cases  the  returns  given  include  all  the  children  in  attendance  at  the  school  for  which  the 
return  is  made.  In  most  it  is  confined  to  the  children  of  the  class  intended,  and  in  one  instance 
(Woburn)  it  is  confined  to  the  children  of  agricultural  labourers  ;  as  a  whole,  however,  the  returns 
may  be  fairly  taken  to  r-epresent  the  school  attendance  of  the  agricultural  labouring  class,  being  most 
accurate  in  the  case  of  rural  parishes  where  the  population  consists  almost  exclusively  of  that  class, 

36.  Table  A,  Beds  summary,  contains  returns  from  all  the  elementary  schools  in  Woburn  Union,  and  Wobum Union 
the  account  amounts  to  this,  that  in  a  union   containing  29,603  acres,  and,  according  to  the  census  of 

1861    11,682  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  belong  to  the  class  in  question,  there  are  in  average  attend- 
ance at  elementary  schools — 

In  summer        -        -        -        -         -        -        --     399  boys  under  10  years  of  age. 

74    ,,      between  10  and  13. 
289  girls  under  10  years  of  age, 
77     „      between  10  and  13, 


Total  number  of  children  under  13  in  average  attendance       839 

Total  number  of  such  children  on  the  registers  of  schools  1,100 
Supposing  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  belong  to  the  class  (labouring  class)  for  which 
the  returns  are  made,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  one  child  under  13  years  of  age  on  the  register  of 
some  elementary  school  for  every  84  persons,  and  one  in  average  attendance  for  every  11  persons 
nearly.  Of  the  children  under  10  years  of  age  there  are  about  25  per  cent,  more  boys  than  girls  in 
average  attendance,  whereas  of  the  children  between  10  and  13  there  are  4  per  cent,  fewer  boys  than 
airls.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  figures  relate  to  a  union  where  straw  plait  or  lace  making, 
but  chiefly  straw  plait,  are  the  only  occupations  of  females  of  the  labouring  class, 

37.  Taking  the  returns  from  seven  parishes  in  Ampthill  Union,  four  parishes  in  Biggleswade  Union,  Ampthill, 
and  one  parish  in  Luton  Union  {see  Beds  summary  of  school  returns  C,  D,  E,  excluding  Biggleswade,  Biggleswade, 
there  being  no  return  from  the  large  boys'  British  School  there),  in  all  of  which  parishes,  except  unions* °° 
Cranfield    straw  plait  is  the  usual  occupation  of  females.     We  have  again  (allowing  the  same  pro- 
portion of  inhabitants  not  to  belong  to  the  class  for  which  the  returns  are  made),  one  child  under  13 
in  average  attendance  at  school  for  every  11  persons.      Here,  however,  the  boys  under  10  years  are 
only  12  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  girls  under  10,  and  the  boys  between  10  and  13  exceed  the  girls  by 
about  20  per  cent,,  (the  attendance  of  girls  between  10  and  13  being  very  small  in  the  parish  of  Sandy, 
where  there  is  the  attraction  of  onion  peeling  as  well  as  straw  plaiting. 
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F. 

Bedford  Union. 


38.  In  18  parishes  in  Bedford  Union,  where  the  occupation  of  females  is  lace  making  (see  Beds 
summary,  school  return  B,  excluding  Kempston,  where  two  schools  for  elder  children,  open  two  days 
a  week  each,  are  mcluded  in  the  return),  containing  44,376  acres,  and  10,310  inhabitants,  there  are  in 
average  attendance — 

In  summer        --- 370  boys  under  10. 

32    „     between  10  and  13. 
310  girls  under  10. 
93    „    between  10  and  13. 


Comparative 
attendance  in 
summer  and 
winter  in  Beda. 


Deductions 
from  evidence 
of  school 
returns. 


Eempston 
parish. 


School  returns, 
Bucks. 


Total  children  under  13  years  in  average  attendance  -        -     805 
Giving,  after  deducting  the  same  per-centage  for  persons  not  of  the  labouring  class,  an  average 
attendance  of  one  child  under  13  years  for  every  10  persons  nearly,  and  showing  that  the  boys  under 
10  exceed  the  girls  by  20  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  children  between  10  and  13  there  are  three  times 
as  many  girls  as  boys  in  average  attendance. 

39.  To  show  the  difference  of  average  attendance  in  summer  and  winter,  take  the  aggregate  attend- 
ance of  the  46  parishes  just  mentioned,  and  the  account  stands  thus  : — 


Summer 
Winter 


Boys 


Under  10 
Years  of  Age. 


1,178 
1,212 


Between 
10  and  13. 


200 
225 


Girls 


Under  10. 


957 
870 


Between 
10  and  13. 


247 
282 


While,  therefore,  there  is  an  increase  in  winter  of  about  3  per  cent,  for  boys  under  10,  about  12  per 
cent,  for  boys  between  10  and  13,  and  about  16  percent,  for  girls  between  10  and  13,  there  is  a 
decrease  of  11  per  cent,  for  girls  under  10.  The  tables  also  show  that  the  number  of  children  at 
school  under  10  years  of  age  is  4^  times  as  great  as  the  number  between  10  and  13. 

40.  The  increase  of  12  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  boys  between  10  and  13  attending  school  in 
winter  shows  that  a  certain  number  of  boys  over  J  0  years  of  age,  though  prevented  by  farm  work 
from  attending  school  in  summer,  are  not  so  prevented  in  winter,  and  would  not,  as  far  as  their 
earnings  are  concerned,  be  affected  by  legislative  interference  demanding  school  attendance  during  the 
winter  months.  The  very  slight  winter  increase  in  the  number  of  boys  under  10  appears  to  me 
(considering  that  there  is  little  or  no  farm  work  for  them  in  winter)  to  show  that  their  school 
attendance  is  not  so  greatly  affected  as  is  generally  supposed  by  the  demand  for  their  services  in  farm 
labour.  That  the  attendance  of  boys,  taking  the  year  throughout,  exceeds  that  of  girls  for  children 
under  10  years  of  age,  shows  that  up  to  that  age  straw  plait  and  lace  making  are  more  serious 
opponents  of  school  attendance  than  farm  labour.  After  10,  however,  the  tables  are  turned,  and  we 
find  that  girls  so  employed  find  more  time  for  school  attendance  than  boys  even  in  winter. 

41.  In  Kempston  parish,  where  two  schools  (besides  the  ordinary  day  schools),  are  open  in  different 
parts  of  the  parish  for  two  days  a  week  each,  the  comparative  attendance  of  boys  and  girls  between 
10  and  13  is — 


In  Summer 


Boys,  32. 
Girls,  80. 


In  Winter 


Boys,  32. 
G-irls,  83. 


Showing  an  attendance  of  about  twice  as  many  girls  as  is  the  case  where  the  ordinary  day  school 
only  is  available.* 

42.  Table  B  of  the  Bucks  school  returns  will  show  the  difficulty  of  tabulating  the  returns  as  given 
in  the  answers  to  circular  questions  iv.  43. 

The  average  attendance  in  summer  in  32  parishes  in  Bucks  (adding  returns  from  Chilton,  Gran- 
borough,  and  Stoke  Goldington  to  table  C)  is — 


Boys  under  10         - 
,,     between  10  and  13 

Girls  under  10 
„     between  10  and  13 


897 
101 
758 
151 


Showing  for  children  under  10  an  attendance  of  18  per  cent,  more  boys  than  girls,  a  difference  which 
is  diminished  by  the  greater  attendance  of  girls  in  three  parishes  which  are  out  of  the  plait  and  lace 
district.  The  same  remark  which  I  made  for  Bedfordshire  would  therefore  apply  here  as  to  the  com- 
parative effects  of  these  occupations  for  girls,  and  the  demand  for  boy  labour  on  farms,  on  the  school 
attendance  of  children  under  10  years  of  age.  Of  children  between  10  and  13  there  are  50  per  cent, 
more  girls  than  boys  at  school,^  farm  labour  here,  as  in  Beds,  telling  against  the  boys.  As  between 
summer  and  winter  there  is  an  increase  for  boys  under  10  of  2  per  cent.,  for  boys  between  10  and  13, 
of  25  per  cent.;  of  girls  under  10  of  less  than  1  per  cent.,  and  of  girls  between  10  and  13  of  6  per 
cent.  Showing,  I  think,  for  Bucks  as  well  as  for  Beds,  that  farm  labour  does  not  affect  the  school 
attendance  of  boys  under  10  so  much  as  is  supposed,  and  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  boys 
over  10  years  of  age  whose  employment  in  farm  labour  is  confined  to  the  summer  months.  As  between 
children  over  and  under  10  years  of  age  there  are  more  than  six  times  as  many  children  under  10  at 


•  A  letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  James  Fiaser  by  Mr.  Charles  Howard  (see  Beds  general  evidence,  23,  a,  b,  c)  called  forth 
some  correspondence  about  Eempston  parish,  which  a  reference  to  the  school  returns  wUl,  I  think,  settle  in  favour  of  the  parish. 
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school  as  children  over  10  ;   as  far  as  boys  alone  are  concerned  thereare  eight  times  as  many.    A  F. 

reference  to  the  tables  for  Bucks  will  show  that  in  12  rural  parishes  for  which  returns  are  given  there 
is  no  attendance  of  boys  over  10  years  of  age,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  Bedfordshire  13  rural 
parish^  for  which  I  have  returns  show  no  attendance  of  boys  over  10  years  of  age. 

43.  The  following  parishes  which  I  visited,  having  a  population  over  200,  had  no  school.  Parishes  witl 

In  Bedfordshire  :  o"'  schools. 

Harlington        -  -    Population    529     Acreage  1,815 

Tilsworth  -  -  „  348  „        1,510 

Barton-le-clay  -  -  „  956  „        2,225 

In  Buckinghamshire: 

Cublington        -  -  „  288  „        1,212 

Long  Crendon  -  -  „        1,570  „      ,  3,120 

Saunderton        -  -  „  232  „        1,590 

The  parish  of  Swineshead,  in  the  county  of    Huntingdon,  though  surrounded   on   all   sides    by 
Bedfordshire,  is  without  either  school  or  resident  clergyman  (see  evidence  for  Beds,  32). 

44.  From  the  answers  to  circular  question  IV.  44,  it  will  be  seen  that  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  Fewchildren 
straw  plait  and  lace  making,  comparatively  few  children  are  neither  at  school  nor  at  work.  echooTnor  at 

45.  A  reference  to  the  answers  to  circular  question  IV.  45,  asking  for  the  "  approximate  number  of  work. 

"  young  persons  of  the  agricultural  labouring  class  growing  up  with  insufficient  education,"  will  I  think  Education 
show  that  the  answer  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Russel  for  Turvey,  would  apply  generally  to  both  counties  ;  g™era,lly  m- 
Mr.  Russell  says,  "  From  the  early  age  at  which  both  boys  and  girls  are  taken  from  school,  the  education 
"  of  the  great  mass  is  insufficient." 

46.  Eight  of  the  16  parishes  in  Woburn  Union  have  evening  schools,  with  a  total  average  attendance  Evening 
of  165  scholars,  from  a  population  of  11,682,  or  about  1  in  54  of  the  labouring  population,  the  number  schools  in 
on  the  register  of  such  schools  is  about  1  in  45  of  the  labouring  population,  making  the  same  deduction     ^  *' 
from  the  whole  population  as  I  did  in  the  case  of  day  schools.     Out  of  50  parishes  in  the  county  of 
Bedford,  for  which  returns  were  made,  having  an  aggregate  population  of  44,378,  29  have  evening 
schools,  with  a  total  average  attendance  of  546  scholars,  and  952  names  on  the  register,  giving  an 
average  attendance  for  the  labouring  class  (supposing  that  all  these  scholars  belong  to  that  class)  of 
rather  more  than  1  in  65  persons,  and  of  names  on  the  register  of  schools,  of  about  1  in  37  persons. 

47.  Of  52  parishes  in  Bucks,  containing  a  labouring   population  of  83,713  (deducting  20  per  cent,  in  Bucks. 
from  the  entire  peculation),  39  have  evening  schools,  with  an  average  attendance,  as  given  in  circular 
returns,  of  914  scholars,  or  1  for  every  37  persons,  showing,  after  making  allowance  for  a  certain  amount 

of  looseness  for  returns  made  in  summer  of  winter  evening  schools,  that  evening  schools  are  much  more 
appreciated  in  Bucks  than  in  Bedfordshire. 

48.  Most  of  these  schools  are  open  for  20  Aveeks  during  the  winter  months,  and  of  the  68  for  which  subjects  of 
I  have  returns,  26  are  open  for  three  nights  per  week,  and  the  same  number  for  two  nights,  the  usual  instruction, 
time  per  night  being  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours.     In  all  evening  schools,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  taught,  and  in  very  few  anything  further  is  attempted. 

49.  The  answer  of  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Williams,  of  Waddesden,  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  consider  that  Success  and 
"  the  evening  school  adequately  supplies  tlie  deficiencies  of  the  day  school  ? "     May  be  taken  as  failure  of 
expressing  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  witnesses  who  answer  this  question.     Mr.  Williams  says,  "Not  ^Teumg  school 
"  adequately  certainly ;  but  it  is  a  great  help  to  those  who  use  it  regularly."     The  principal  difficulties 

in  the  way  of  evening  schools,  appear  from  the  evidence  to  be  "  want  of  teaching  power,"  and  "  weari- 
"  ness  and  indifference  of  the  young ;  "  these  two  causes  of  difficulty  being  dwelt  upon  about  equally 
frequently. 

50.  Bearing  in  mind  the  force  of  the  educational  returns  which  I  have  just  referred  to,  adding  thereto  Evidence  sho? 
the  evidence  gained  from  an  examination  of  the  young  found  at  work,  and  other  evidence  on  the  insufficient 
state  of   education   {see  Beds,  general  evidence,  3b,  5b,   lie,    lid,    12c,    14g,   14h,   23h,   23i,   24b,  ^™«  »*  ^'^""^ 
26c,   33e,   35d,  45f,  47i,   54,  58,    59,    61.     Bucks,   general   evidence,   lb,   3d,  21c,   21d,   30e,    30h, 

S6d,  36e,  41c,  41d,  43e,  43f,  56a,  81e,  81f,  106,  120).  I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  there  are  a  great  many  young  people  of  the  agricultural  labouring  class  growing  up  without 
sufficient  education,  meaning  by  sufficient  education,  the  power  of  reading,  and  writing,  and  using  for 
ordinary  purposes  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  that  not  a  few  are  growing  up  without  any 
education  whatever  in  both  of  the  counties  to  which  these  returns  apply. 

51.  Whether  the  application  of  principles  analogous  to  those  of  the  Factory  Acts,  ^.e.,  the  fixing  of  Opinions  as  ti 
a  limit  under  which  children  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  employed  in  farm  labour,  and  the  exaction  of  ^Va^^or  A 
a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance,  up  to  a  certain  age,  from  children  earning  wages,  is  the  most  principle  vei^ 
desirable  remedy  for  this  defective  state  of  education,  and  if  so,  what  are  the  limits  of  age  which  it  much  divided 
would  be  most  desirable  to  fix,  are  the  most  important  questions  on  which  I  had  to  elicit  opinions. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  answers  to  circular  questions,  II.,^22m.,  and  III.,  23,  24,  26,  that  opinions 
are  very  much  divided  upon  this  subject ;  of  those  who  give  direct  answers,  28  say  that  such  legislative 
interference  is  not  desirable,  and  22  say  that  it  is  ;  in  most  of  the  circulars  returned  to  me  no  answer  is 
given.  To  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  contained  in  resolutions  of  board  of  guardians,  I  attach  great 
importance,  the  opinions  expressed  in  such  resolutions  being  those  of  the  majority  of  guardians  present, 
when  the  question  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  agricultural  labour  was 
fully  discussed  by  a  body  of  men  who  ought  thoroughly  to  understand  the  effect  of  such  legislation  on 
the  supply  of  labour  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  capabiUty  of  the  labouring  class  to 
bear  such  pressure  as  is  implied  by  restricting  the  age  at  which  their  children  should  be  employed.  In 
Bedfordshire  (see general  evidence,  66,57,  58,  59,  60,  and  61),  the  Bedford,  Ampthill,  and  Luton  Boards 
decided  in  favour  of  such  legislative  interference ;  the  Woburn  Board,  while  deprecating  any  compulsory 
scheme  of  education,  expressed  an  opinion  that  no  boy  shoidd  be  employed  in  farm  labour  under  10  years 
of  age ;  the  Biggleswade  Board  objected  altogether  to  legislative  interference.  In  Bucks  {see  general  evi- 
dence, 89,  90,  91,  92, 93),  the  Thame  and  Newport  Pagnell  Boards  decided  in  favour  of  legislative  restric- 
tion for  boys  up  to  10  years  of  age,  the  Amersham  Board  expressed  an  opinion,  that  if  the  principlesof  the 
Factory  Acts  are  to  be  applied,  there  should  be  an  absolute  prohibition  up  to  10  years  of  age,  and  that 
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after  that,  legislative  interference  should  cease.    The  Aylesbury,  Buckingham,  Eton,  and  *  Wycombe 
Boards  decided  against  the  desirability  of  any  legislative  interference. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  boards  of  guardians  which  I  consulted,  thought  universally 
opposed  to  legislative  interference  for  the  protection  of  the  young  or  females  from  supposed  physical 
injury  arising  from  the  nature  of  their  employment  in  farm  labour,  were  pretty  evenly  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  desirability  of  such  interference  for  educational  purposes.  On  the  one  .side .  there  are  the 
weaknesses  and  inequalities  of  the  voluntary  system,  and  the  duty  of  the  State  for  its  own  sake  as  well 
as  for  theirs  to  help  those  who  cannot  help  themselves.  And  on  the  other,  a  certain  amount  of  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  chances  of  an  educational  tax  which  may  or  may  not  be  levied 
as  a  poor  rate,  some  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  parents  to  bear  the  neCessary  pressure,  and  some  fear 
of  what  is  called  over-educating. 

52.  One  argument  I  have  often  heard  urged  against  a  local  tax  for  educational  purposes,  is  that  the 
object  of  the  improved  education  is  to  put  the  children  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  carry  their  labour  to 
the  dearest  market,  and  so  deprive  of  their  services  the  parish  or  district  which  has  paid  for  their 
education. 

53.  If,  however,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  applying  to  employ- 
ment in  agriculture  legislative  restrictions  resembling  those  of  the  Factory  Acts,  there  is  a  great 
similarity  of  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  modes  under  those  Acts  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the 
young  is  most  applicable  to  such  employment.  The  half  day  and  alternate  day  systems  are  condemned 
by  a  great  majority  of  witnesses  as  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  children  employed  in  farm  labour. 
Most  of  the  occupiers  who  approve  of  legislative  interference  think  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
prohibit  children  from  being  employed  under  10  yearg  of  age,  and  leave  the  maintenance  of  the  education 
then  arrived  at  in  the  hands  of  the  parents.  ■ 

54.  Archdeacon  Bickersteth,  in  his  answer  to  Question  III.  26,  expresses  the  view  of  most  of  the 
clergy,  where  he  says :  '  " 

"I  doubt  much  whether  either  of  the  plans  1  or  2  (the  half  day  and  alternate  day  modes)  would  answer  in 
agricultural  districts.  The  principle  of  the  Printworks  Act  (plan  3)  might  T  think  be  applied  with  advantage 
with  some  modifications  such  as  the  substitution  of  12  months  for  six  ;" 

i.  e.,  that  as  he  had  in  answer  to  an  earlier  question  recommended  a  total  prohibition  up  to  10  years,  he 
thinks  that  for  children  between  10  and  13  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  demand  a  certain  number  of 
hours  attendance  at  school  during  the  preceding  12  months,  thus  allowing  the  parents  to  choose  the 
time  of  year  when  work  is  slack,  probably  the  winter  months,  in  which  to  send  their  children  who  are 
between  10  and  13  years  of  age  to  school. 

55.  The  Woburn  Bench  of  Magistrates  say  : 
"  Tf  the  Factory  Acts'  principles  are  to  be  applied  to  children  employed  in  farm  labour,  we  think  that  school 

attendance  for  four  winter  months  would  be  much  better  suited  to  such  employment  than,  either  a  half  day  or 
alternate  day  system."     (See  Beds  evidence,  53.) 

5Q.  The  Bedford  Bench  of  Magistrates,  after  recommending  9  as  the  age  under  which  children 
should  not  be  permitted  to  be  employed  for  educational  purposes,  say : 

"Of  the  Fiictory  Acts'  modes  of  interference  with  children  actually  at  work  we  think  the  3rd,  or  Print- 
works Act  plan,  of  demanding  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  school  attendance  during  the  preceding  six  months, 
most  applicable  to  farm  labour,  substituting  12  for  6  months."     (See  Beds  evidence,  54.) 

57.  The  Luton  bench,  after  recommending  10  as  the  age  under  which  children  should  not  be 
employed,  express  an  opinion  similar  to  that  of  the  Bedford  bench  in  favour  of  the  Printworks  Act 
mode  of  interference,  substituting  12  for  6  months,  provided  that  any  interference  after  10  years  of  age 
is  deemed  necessary.     (See  Beds  evidence,  66.) 

58.  The  Woburn  Board  of  Guardians  say  : 
"  We  do  not  want  any  compulsory  scheme  of  education,  but  we  think  no  boy  should  be  employed  below  10 

years  of  age.  We  think  the  half  day  and  alternate  day  systems  whoUy  unsuited  to  employment  in  farm  labour 
and  we  object  to  the  Printworks  Act  provision  as  interfering  unnecessarily  with  our  employment  of  boys 
between  10  and  13  years  of  age,  and  with  the  ability  of  the  parents  to  support  a  family  where  the  elder  chil- 
dren are  between  10  and  13."     (See  Beds  evidence,  56.)  ,  , 

Bedford  Board.       59.  The  Bedford  Board  of  Guardians,  after  recommending  9  as  the  age  under  which  boys  should  not 
be  permitted  to  be  employed  in  farm  labour,  resolved : 

"  That,  if  the  Factory  Acts  principles  be  applied  to  labour  in  agriculture,  attendance  at  night  schools  should 
be  deemed  sufficient  after  10  years  of  age."     (See  Beds  evidence,  58.) 

60.  The  Ampthill  Board  of  Guardians,  after  fixing  10  as  the  age  under  which  boys  should  not  be 
employed  in  farm  labour,  resolved : 

"  That  this  Board  desires  that  the  Government  should  take  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  free  night 
schools  for  boys  above  10  years  of  age,  and  if  that  should  be  done  they  think  no  further  legislation  would  be 
necessary  with  respect  to  such  boys.     (See  Beds  evidence,  59.) 

61.  The  Biggleswade  Board  of  Guardians,  after  deprecating  any  legislative  interference,  say,  that  if 
such  interference  is  deemed  necessary  it  should  be  confined  to  children  under  10  years  of  age  and  that 
Government  aid  ought  to  be  extended  to  night  schools.     (Beds  evidence,  60.) 

62.  The  Luton  Board  of  Guardians  resolved,  that  for  the  sake  of  education  children  should  not  be 
employed  under  8,  that  between  8  and  10  they  should  only  be  employed  six  months  in  the  year  and 
that  after  10  legislative  interference  should  cease.     (Beds  evidence,  61.)  ' 

63.  Turning  now  to  Bucks : 
"  The  Thame  Board  of  Guardians  resolved  that  children  of  both  sexes  should  be  kept  at  school  until  10 

years  of  age  ;  that  no  legislative  interference  after  that  age  is  desirable."     (See  Bucks  evidence,  90.) 

64.  The  Newport  Pagnell  Board  of  Guardians,  after  fixing  10  years,  as  the  age  under  which  boys 
should  not  be  employed,  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  extending  Government  aijd  to  night  schools  for 
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The  resolution  of  the  Wycombe  Board  has  been  accidentally  omitted  from  the  evidence. 
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boys  over  10  years  of  age,  whether  such  schools  are  superintended  by  certificated  or  uncertificated  F. 

teachers.     (See  Bucks  evidence,  92.) 

65.  The  Amersham  Board  of  Guardians  passed  a  resolution  to  the  eifect  that,  if  the  principles  of  the  Amersham 
Factory  Acts  are  to  be  applied  to  farm  labour  there  should  be  an  absolute  prohibition  up  to  10  years,   Board, 
after  which  all  interference  should  cease.     (Bucks  evidence^  93.) 

66.  Boalrds  of  Guardians,  therefore,  if  they  differ  in  opinon  as  to  the  necessity  for  legislative  inter-  Interference 
ference,  agree  in  recommending  that  all  such  interference  should  cease  at  10  years  of  age,  asserting  ^^^  i"  y**'^^ 
that  night  schools,  if  somewhat  more  liberally  assisted  by  Government,  would  be  quite  sufiicient  after  °^^depra-" 
that  age  to  maintain  such  an  education  as  is  necessary  for  the  agricultural  labouring  class.     It  will  be  cated. 
seen  also  that  their  opinion  is  very  much  shared  by  the  magistrates  and  clergymen  whom  I  consulted, 

and  rests  upon  the  belief  that  if  a  regular  attendance  at  school  could  be  secured  up  to  10  years  of  age,  very 
little  would  be  required  afterwards  to  secure  to  the  children  the  use  of  the  elementary  education 
(reading,  writing,  and  ciphering)  arrived  at  at  that  age,  and  so  the  great  difficulty  of  mixing  up 
school  attendance  and  farm  work  might  be  avoided. 

6.7.  As  soon  as  I  found  that  there  was  a  general  willingness  on  the  part  of  employers  of  labour  to  do  E-ndenoe  of 
without  the  work  of  boys  under  10  years  of  age,  and  that,  as  I  think  will  be  shown  by  the  labour  returns,  schoolteachers. 
na  very  serious  loss  would  be  sustained  by  the  parents  from  the  want  of  the  earnings  of  children  under 
that  age,  I  consulted  as  many  school  teachers  as  I  found  opportunity  to  do  as  to  what  in  their  opinion 
would  be  the  average  state  of  education,  supposing  a  regular  attendance  up  to  10  years  of  age,  and 
what  school  attendance  would  be  necessary  between  10  and  13  to  secure  for  ordinary  purposes  the 
power  of  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  evidence  that  I  consulted  on  this 
subject  16  school  teachers  in  Bedfordshire,  and  11  in  Bucks,  and  that  the  following  may  be  taken  as  the 
answer  of  all  of  them  to  the  first  part  of  the  question :  Granted  a  regular  school  attendance  from  5  (some 
say  6)  years  of  age  up  to  10,  a  child  of  ordinary  ability  would  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  use  the  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic  with  facility. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  the  attendance  necessary  between  10  and  13  to  keep  up 
this  elementary  education,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  some  witnesses  asserting  that 
attendance  at  Sunday  and  night  schools  would  be  sufficient  (see  Beds  evidence,  16,  78,  80,  Bucks 
evidence,  106,  109,  110) ;  others  that  a  half  time  system  would  be  necessary  (see  Beds  evidence,  73,  82, 
83,  84,  85,  Bucks  evidence.  111,  115);  others  again  would  be  content  with  4  winter  months  or  one  day 
per  week  throughout  the  year. 

68.  From  all  the  evidence  that  I  have  received  in  these  two  counties  on  the  subject  of  education  and  Kesnlt  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  legislative  interference  on  that  account,  it  appears  to  me  that  without  e^4®i"!e  «" 
interfering  with  the  labour  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  or  putting  any  very  serious  pressure   g^ucation. 
on  the  parents,  boys  might  be  prevented  from  being  employed  in  farm  labour  up  to  10  years  of  age, 

and  that  supposing  they  attended  school  regularly  up  to  that  age,  so  little  is  required  to  keep  up  such 
an  elementary  education  as  I  have  described  that  by  an  elastic  rule,  which  did  not  altogether  ignore 
evening  schools,  even  the  ploughboy  might  crack  his  whip  throughout  the  year  and  still  fulfil  the 
necessary  condition  of  school  attendance.  I  confess  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  ploughboy  I  would  not 
second  an  application  for  Government  aid  to  evening  schools,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  under 
the  present  system  many  young  persons  are  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  education  they  have. 

69.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  education  it  is  only  right  that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Harvey,  chairman  of  quarter  sessions  for  Bedfordshire,  Sir  Harry  Verney,  Bart.,  M.P., 
and  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Fremantle  (see  Beds  evidence,  132,  Bucks  evidence,  117  and  118),  in  which  the 
advantages  of  an  educational  instead  of  an  age  test  are  very  clearly  stated. 

70.  The  answers  to  circular  question  III.,  37,  giving  a  general  description  of  the  cottages,  will  be  Evidence  on 
found  in  the  general  evidence  for  Bedfordshire,  Nos.  1  to  52,  and  in  the  general  evidence  for  Bucks,  ^*^**  °^  ''°**^S 
Nos.  1  to  87.     In  the  summary  of  answers  to  circular  questions  for  Bedfordshire  I  have  thus  summa-  tion'STisi*' 
rized  the  descriptions  given : — In  about  half  of  55  parishes  the  cottages  are  described  as  good,  fairly  parishes, 
good,  or  generally  good ;  in  all  of  these,  except  one,  the  cottage  property  belongs  either  altogether  or 

in  part  to  the  chief  landowners  ;  in  the  remaining  half  of  these  parishes  the  cottages  are  described  as 
either  mixed,  bad  and  good,  or  generally  bad,  and  in  these  cases  the  ownership  is  usually  described  as 
^'  various  "  or  "  chiefly  small  proprietors,"  or  it  is  said  that  many  cottages  are  built  on  the  waste  and 
belong  to  the  occupiers,  in  which  last  case  they  are  always  described  as  bad. 

Except  where  they  belong  t9  chief  landowners,  and  in  some  cases  even  then,  the  cottages  are 
generally  described  as  lacking  accommodation  necessary  for  a  family.  Where  cottages  belong  to  chief 
landowners  sufficient  outhouses  are  generally,  but  not  always,  provided.  The  cottages  built  on  specu- 
lation are  very  deficient  in  outhouses. 

In  onl-o-  two  cases  I  found  that  the  occupiers  of  cottages  were  supposed  to  have  to  deal  with  the 
owners  who  are  tradesmen.  The  rooms  in  the  old  cottages  are  very  small  and  low,  ventilation  gene- 
rally stopped  by  the  occupiers ;  artificial  drainage  very  unusual.  Rents  vary  from  Is.  to  2s.  M.  a 
week,  being  highest  in  such  towns  as  Biggleswade,  and  lowest  in  proportion  to  the  accommodation 
where  the  cottages  belong  to  the  chief  landowners.    The  water  supply  is  described  as  bad  in  four 

In  30  of  79  parishes  in  Bucks  for  which  the  cottages  are  described  they  are  said  to  belong 
altogether  or  chiefly  to  the  principal  landowners,  and  of  these  30  cases  14  may  be  said  to  have  the 
cottages  described  as  generally  good,  11  as  fairly  good,  4  as  mixed  good  and  bad,  and  1  as  generally  bad. 

In  42  cases  the  ownership  is  described  as  various  ;  in  6  of  these  cases  the  cottages  may  be  said 
to  be  described  as  fairly  good,  in  28  cases  they  are  described  as  mixed  good  and  bad,  and  in  8  cases  as 

In  7  parishes  a  considerable  number  of  the  cottages  are  built  on  the  waste  and  belong  to  the 
occupiers,  in  all  of  which  cases  the  accommodation  is  bad. 

In  7  villages  the  water  supply  is  described  as  bad.  In  two  villages  the  occupiers  of  certain 
cottages  are  expected  to  deal  with  the  tradesmen  to  whom  they  belong. 

Rents  in  the  north  of  the  county  vary  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  from  2s. 

to  3^.  U,  per  week. 
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71.  In  22  out  of  102  parishes  for  which  answers  are  given  in  both  counties  there  are  said  not  to  be 
sufficient  cottages  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  employed  on  the  land,  the  deficiency  being  in  close 
parishes,  where  the  cottages  belong  to  the  chief  landowners.  In  several  parishes  there  are  said  to  be 
too  many  cottages. 

72.  The  above  evidence  will,  I  think,  justify  an  opinion  which  I  hold  very  strongly,  that  it  is  a 
great  misfortune  for  the  agricultural  labourers  in  these  counties  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  their 
cottages  belong  to  the  chief  landowners  ;  when  they  do  there  is  somebody  to  carje  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  poor  are  housed,  somebody  to  be  ashamed  of  a  bad  state  of  things,  somebody  upon  whom 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  may  be  brought  to  bear  ;  when  they  do  not,  the  labourer  has  either  to 
rickle  up  a  miserable  hut  for  himself  or  pay  an  exorbitant  rent  for  a  house  in  which  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  life  become  a  dead  letter. 

73.  Of  the  villages  which  I  msited  in  Bedfordshire  those  in  which  the  cottages  are  best  and  the  poor 
most  cared  for  are  Husborne  Crawley,  Tingrith,  Biddenham,  Cardington,  Cople,  Melchbourne,  Oakley, 
Turvey,  Silsoe,  and  Southill ;  in  Bucks  they  are  Aston,  Clinton,  Halton,  Chilton,  Botolph  and  Middle 
Claydon,  Shalstone,  Great  Brickhill,  and  Chenies,  all  of  them  villages  in  which  the  cottages  belong  to 
the  landowners,  and  all  of  them,  except  three,  lying,  as  it  were  at  the  door  of  the  owner. 

74.  Of  the  villages  which  I  visited  in  Bedfordshire  I  saw  the  worst  specimens  of  cottages  in  Salford, 
Sheeplane  (Potsgrove),  Tilsworth,  Toddington,  Sharnbrook,  Swineshead,  Thurleigh,  and  Biggleswade  ; 
in  Bucks,  in  Cublington,  Oving,  Ickford,  Long  Crendon,  Oakley,  Shabbington,  Stewkley,  Winslow, 
Maids  Moreton,  Ivinghoe,  Great  Missenden,  Burnham,  and  Hitcham.  There  are  cottages  in  these 
21  villages,  in  some  of  them  many,  quite  unfit  for  human  beings  to  live  in  ;  in  five  of  them,  viz., 
Salford  (where  the  cottages  belong  to  All  Souls  College,  Oxford),  Tilsworth,  Sharnbrook,  Swineshead, 
and  Maids  Moreton,  as  bad  specimens  as  any  to  be  found  belong  to  the  landowners ;  in  five  of,  them 
most  of  the  bad  cottages  are  built  on  the  waste;  and  in  the  remaining  11  Ihey  belong  to  small  free- 
holders and  speculators  (see  Beds  evidence,  7,  12,  14,  30,  32,  33,  47,  and  Bucks  evidence,  7,  13,  20,  21,- 
22,  23,  30,  32,  41,  63,  81,  84). 

In  some  of  these  21  villages  the  cottage  evil  has  reached  such  a  position  that  I  confess  it 
appears  out  of  the  power  of  the  landowners  to  remedy  it ;  in  others  I  think  their  duty  is  pretty 
evident ;  in  Toddington,  for  instance,  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  many  cottages  belong  to  the  chief 
landowner,  but  as  there  are  already  many  more  cottages  than  are  required  for  the  cultivation  of  land 
to  build  without  buying  and  pulling  down  would  appear  to  be  only  to  add  to  the  evil,  and  the  process 
of  buying  to  pull  down  and  rebuild  is  beyond  the  power  of  most  landowners,  especially  on  such  a  scale 
as  would  be  required  before  the  chief  estate  in  this  parish  could  be  said  to  be  fairly  represented  by 
labourers'  cottages  belonging  to  it.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence  on  this  village  and  the 
condition  of  its  inhabitants  as  given  in  the  general  evidence  from  Beds  14b,  14c,  and  14d.  In  Thur- 
leigh out  of  110  cottages,  52  are  built  on  the  waste  and  belong  to  the  occupiers,  the  proprietors  of 
two  estates,  containing  nearly  1,400  acres  between  them,  being  represented  by  four  cottages.  Here, 
again,  occurs  the  difficulty  of  buying  up  these  wretched  waste  cottages  and  rebuilding  ;  the  occupiers 
prefer  their  poor  cottage,  rent  free,  to  a  good  cottage  even  at  a  moderate  rent,  and  would  not  sell  their 
mud  and  thatch  dwelling  except  at  an  exorbitant  price.  A  description  of  the  cottages  in  the  town  of 
Biggleswade  is  given  in  the  report  of  Mi-.  Edwin  Blunden  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  (see  Beds 
evidence,  47b),  and  exhibits  a  deplorable  state  of  things.  In  Cublington  parish  the  chief  landowner  has 
one  cottage,  five  miserable  cottages  on  the  road  side  belonging  to  the  parish  might  no  doubt  change 
hands  at  a  moderate  price.  In  Oving,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cottages  stand  on  the  waste  and  either 
do  now  or  have  belonged  to  the  occupiers  ;  the  chairman  of  the  Aylesbury  Board  of  Guardians  informed 
me  that  this  parish  (Oving)  was  given  up  to  the  labourers  at  a  time  when  under  the  old  poor  law  the 
rates  had  reached  25s.  per  acre.  In  Ickford  was  the  only  very  clear  case  which  I  came  across  of  a 
tradesman  as  owner  of  cottages  compelling  his  tenants  to  deal  with  him.  In  Shabbington  nearly  all 
the  cottages  belong  to  the  occupiers,  and  are  badly  constructed.  In  Stewkley  the  cottages  belong 
generally  to  small  tradesmen,  and  are  very  bad  with  one  very  small  bedroom  (see  Buck's  evidence, 
30,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h);  in  one  such  cottage  I  found  a  man  and  his  wife  and  10  children.  Of  Maids 
Moreton  the  Rev.  M.  W.  Davies  (see  Bucks  evidence,  41)  says: — 

"  The  cottages  are  badly  constructed,  many  of  them  with  but  one  room  below  and  one  above,  and  these 
of  course  crowded  ;  the  drainage  is  imperfect  ;  the  water  supply  deficient ;  gardens  are  scarce ;  privy  accom- 
modation exti-emely  bad  ;  rents  low,  though  high  enougli  for  what  the  cottages  are  ;  ownership  chiefly  vested 
in  landowners." 

This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  I  saw  in  which  any  very  serious  complaint  can  be  made  of  the 
state  of  cottages  where  the  chief  landowners  are  also  the  chief  cottage  owners,  and  I  can  fully  attest  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Davies'  description.  I  have  attempted  to  describe  the  rag  pit  village  at  Ivinghoe  in 
Bucks  evidence,  63c.  It  is,  I  think,  the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  dwellings  I  ever  saw,  but  here 
too,  as  at  Toddington  and  Stewkley,  the  increase  of  the  straw  plait  trade  has  brought  into  the  parish  a 
much  larger  population  than  can  find  employment  in  farm  labour  or  than  any  proprietor  could  be 
expected  to  find  houses  for.  A  description  of  the  Burnham  "Barracks"  will  be  found  in  Bucks 
evidence,  81c.  In  the  valley  of  the  Thames  cottages  are  very  dear  and  very  difficult  to  get.  What  Mr. 
Richard  Webster  says  of  Hrtchajn  would  apply  to  many  parishes  near  it :—"  Cottages  are  very  dearj 
"  the  better  ones  are  occupied  T^  gentlemen's  servants  and  persons  better  off  than  agricultural 
"  labourers,  and  these  have  often  to  content  themselves  with  a  poor  cottage  at  2s.  6d.  a  week." 

75.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Slough  farmers  would  be  willing  to  pay  an 
additional  rent  equal  to  a  fair  percentage  on  the  outlay  if  landowners  would  build  a  few  cottao-es 
attached  to  the  farm  steadings  and  let  them  with  the  farms.     (See  evidence  82a,  84a,  and  87a.) 

76.  The  custom  of  building  a  few  cottages  attached  to  the  farm  buildings,  especially  where  farms  are 
large  and  farm  offices  good,  is  considerably  extending,  and  as  these  cottages  are  landowners'  cottages 
and  are  not  built  under  the  idea  of  receiving  a  fair  interest  for  the  cost  in  the  shape  of  rent  paid  by  the 
cottager,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  landowners  will  follow  the  example  shown  in  this  respect  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Lady  Cowperj  Sir  Harry  Verney,  and  others.  It  is  almost  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
farm  offices  and  the  valuable  live  stock  which  they  contain  that  such-  responsible  Servants  as  foremen, 
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carters,  and  cattle  men  should  live  near  the  objects  of  thjeir  care.     Cottages  so  situated  have  other  F. 

advantages,  which  have  been  so  often  quoted  in  arguments  in  favour  of  building  cottages  attached  to 
the  farm  offices  instead  of  in  villages  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dvcell  on  them  here. 

7'i  On  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estate  the  occupants  of  the  cottages  I  am  now  speaking  of  hold  direct  Manner  of 
from  the  landowner,  who  gives  a  power  of  nomination  to  the  farmer.     On  Lady  Cowper's  and  Sir  Harry  letting  them 
Verney's  estates  these  cottages  are  let  with  the  farms,  the  farmer  having  entire  control  over  them  and  ""t^tS*^  ^^^^ 
their  occupants.     Mr.  Trethewy,  agent  to  Lady  Cowper,  in  speaking  to  me  of  this  arrangement,  said 
that  he  considers  this  supply  of  cottages  necessary  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  plan  of  having  a  certain 
number  of  single  men  living  in  the  farmer's  house  ;  that  the  horsekeeper,  cowkeeper,  and  shepherd  on  a 
farm  are  or  ought  to  be  in  the  same  position  as  a  groom  or  domestic  servant ;  and  that  he  has  never 
known  any  evil  result  to  the  labourer  from  his  being  brought  more  under  control  of  the  farmer. 

Sir  Hariy  Vemey  says  (see  Bucks  evidence,  117) : — 

"  What  I  desire  for  my  outlying  fai-ms  is  to  have  a  couple  of  cottages  for  each  on  the  hard  road  supplying  a 
dry  walk  to  the  village  ;  and  I  would  let  those  with  my  farm  so  that  the  farmer  would  have  entire  control  over 
his  labourers  living  in  them;  tliis  power  might  occasionally  be  abused,  but  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  both 
farmer  and  labourer  to  do  fairly  by  each  other." 

78.  All  the  evidence  which  I  have  received  from  farmers  themselves  goes  to  show  that  they  at  least  Inducement  to 
accept  it  as  a  fact  that  if  cottages  were  built  contiguous  to  their  farm  oifices  and  let  to  them  with  their  landowners  to 
farms  they  would  not  only  have  more  efficient  servants,  but  that  the  cost  of  labour  to  them  and  number  g"ttLes*' ' 

of  cottages  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  would  be  diminished,  a  fact  which  I  think  points  to 
a,  strong  inducement  to  landowners  to  follow  the  example  of  those  I  have  already  quoted.  The 
probability  of  a  habitable  house,  near  his  work,  out  of  the  way  of  the  beershop,  with  a  good  garden 
attached  to  it,  outweighs,  in  my  mind,  as  far  as  the  labourer's  interest  is  concerned,  the  possibility  of 
oppression  from  bad  masters.  « 

79.  The  few  answers  given  to  Circular  Question  III.  41,  show  that  the  persons  most  interested  are  Cottages  on 
not  yet  aware  of  any  mode  by  which  good  cottage  accommodation  can  be  secured  on  self-supporting  self-supporting 
terms,  meaning  by  that,  at  a  cost  which  would  make  the  rent  that  a  farm  labourer  can  pay  a  fair  *®'^™^- 
return  in  the  shape  of  interest.     A  good  cottage,  as  far  as  any  ordinary  mode  of  construction  is 
concerned,  can  only  be  considered  self-supporting  in  the  same  sense  that  good  stables  and  good  cattle 

sheds  are  self-supporting,  and  it  is  evident  that  until  some  happy  man  can  confer  the  great  blessing 
upon  his  country  of  explaining  how  house  building  can  be  conducted  at  half  its  present  cost,  the  only 
hope  that  the  labourer  can  have  of  being  properly  housed  is  that  the  landowners  should  accept  the 
position  that  good  cottages  conveniently  placed  pay  in  the  same  sense  that  good  farm  offices  so  placed 
pay.  That,  however,  many  landowners  are  not  in  a  position  to  act  upon  this  belief,  even  if  they  accept 
it,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  if  the  Legislature  thinks  proper  to  extend  to  them  such  aid  as  is  intended 
by  the  Act  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  114,  July  1864,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  manner  of  using  the  powers  of 
that  Act  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  that  as  little  as  possible  of  the  money  advanced  by  the 
State,  or  through  the  agency  of  public  companies,  should  be  diverted  from  the  use  for  which  such  loans 
are  sanctioned. 

80.  In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  obtained  as  much  evidence  as  I  could  on  the  subject  of  Allotment 
allotments  and  their  value  to  the  labourer.    Examples  of  the  systems  adopted  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's,  sj^ste^ns. 
Lady  Cowper's,  Lord  St.  John's,  Lord  Dynevor's,  and  Mr.  Whitbread's  estates,  are  given  in  Beds 
evidence,  Nos.  88  to  92  ;  and  on  Mr.  Henley's  and  the  Dorton  estates  in  Bucks,  evidence  128  and  129 ; 

in  Beds  evidence.  No.  89,  will  be  found  extracts  from  a  very  able  paper  on  this  subject,  read  by 
Mr.  Trethewy,  agent  to  Lady  Cowper,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Farmers  Club,  in  which  the  advantages 
of  an  allotment  of  a  moderate  size  to  a  farm  labourer  are  very  clearly  stated ;  what  this  moderate  size 
should  be  is  still  a  moot  point;  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  i estates,  in  these  two  counties,  nearly  1,400 
allotments  of  about  20  poles  each,  are  provided  at  rents  varying  from  2d.  to  4d.  per  pole,  20  poles 
being  considered  sufficient  for  the  spade  husbandry  of  a  farm  labourer  in  his  leisure  hours.  On  Lady 
Cowper's,  Lord  St.  John's,  Lord  Dynevor's,  and  Mr.  Whitbread's  estates,  the  common  allowance  is  40 
poles,  and  as  in  all  these  cases,  the  sole  object  in  granting  the  allotment  is  to  confer  a  benefit  on  the 
labourer,  it  would  appear  that  the  experience  of  the  owners  of  these  estates  where  the  allotment  system 
has  been  long  established  (since  1 829)  is  that  an  allotment,  to  be  of  real  benefit  to  the  ordinary  farm 
labourer,  should  not  exceed  40  poles,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  even  that  is  not  too  much  ;  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  this  question  discussed  by  Messrs.  Trethewy  and  Bennett,  who  have  under  their 
care  the  largest  systems  of  allotments  in  these  counties,  and  accepting  the' position  that  the  allotment  is 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  a  garden,  and  is  injurious  to  the  farm  labourer  in  regular  employment  as 
soon  as  it  induces  him  to  neglect  his  legitimate  work,  or  to  grow  crops  which  can  be  produced  by  the 
farmer  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  quantity  to  allow,  if  the  quantity 
must  be  invariable,  lies  nearer  20  than  40  poles,  that  20  poles  is  a  perfectly  safe  allowance  to  make  is 
I  think  shown  by  the  fact,  that  many  farmers  themselves  allow  that  quantity  to  their  labourers  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  such  provision  by  the  landowner;  that  the  poor  themselves  fully  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  having  a  "  bit  of  land,"  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  reference  to  evidence  on  the  subject, 
the  desire  is  so  great  that  landowners  and  their  agents  have  taken  advantage  of  it  to  overcome  the 
lawless  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  villages  as  are  found  in  the  west  of  Buckingliamshire,  by  a 
rule  "that  a  conviction  before  a  bench  of  magistrates  carries  with  it  a  forfeiture  of  the  allotment.  On 
this  subject,  Mr.  Golding,  agent  for  the  Dynevor  estate  in  Bedfordshire,  says,  "  the  men  would  suiFer 
"  anything  rather  than  forfeit  their  allotment  "  (see  evidence,  91).  The  man  who  showed  me  the  allot- 
ments in  Oakley  and  Shabbington  parishes  summed  up  his  account  of  them  by  saying,  "  You  see.  Sir, 
"  Oakley  were  a  wild  blackguard,  place,  and  Mr.  Henley  have  done  it  to  cure  the  place."  It  is  evident 
that  an  allotment  system,  which  should  be  confined  to,  say,  30  poles  in  a  parish,  where  the  labour  market 
is  only  fairly  supplied  with  hands,  might  be  for  the  sake  of  "  curing  the  place,"  considerably  extended 
where  there  are  many  more  labourers  than  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  farms  can  find  work  for,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  such  a  cure  can  oniy  produce  temporary  relief,  and  that  the  disease  which  sleeps  for  a 
time  may  break  out  in  a  form  more  difficult  to  grapple  with,  when  the  allotment-bred  children  grow 
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up  to  think  that  it  is  the  business  of  their  life  to  grow  wheat  crops  by  spade  husbandry,  as  their  fathers 
did. 

81.  The  actual  value  of  an  allotment,  such  as  20  poles,  to  a  farm  labourer  does  not  altogether  depend 
on  the  money  value  of  the  produce,  and  the  labourers  themselves  find  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  value, 
taking,  however,  the  money  value  of  the  produce  of  good  land,  cultivated  as  an  allotment  should  be, 
to  be  Is.  6rf.  per  pole,  and  the  rent  (including  rates  and  taxes)  6rf.  per  pole,  there  would  be  a  payment 
in  return  for  labour  of  Is.  for  every  pole  he  could  so  cultivate ;  &d.  per  pole  should  secure  the  best  land 
for  spade  'cultivation,  and  Is.  6rf.  would  about  represent  the  money  value  of  the  produce.  If  then  20 
poles  is  all  that  a  farm  labourer  can  cultivate  by  spade  husbandry,  without  interfering  with  his  regular 
employment,  the  allotment  is  worth  to  him,  as  an  addition  to  his  earnings,  ,20s.  a  year  ;  if,  however, 
without  injuring  him  as  a  hired  servant  he  could  be  intrusted  with  30  poles,  as  I  am  not  prepared  to 
deny  that  he  could,  the  increase  to  his  earnings  would  rise  to  30s.  a  year,  and  that  paying  a  rent  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  induce  most  landowners  to  adopt  an  allotment  system,  putting  aside  all  the 
moral  and  physical  benefits  which  arise  from  the  possession  of  a  "  bit  of  land  "  which  provides  him  with 
a  wholesome  and  educating  employment  for  his  leisure  hours,  keeps  him  out  of  the  beershop,  and 
opens  his  eyes  to  the  advantage  of  keeping  in  his  pocket  the  shilling  which  he  would  have  spent  there 
on  Saturday  night  if  he  had  not  been  too  busy  on  that  "bit  of  land." 

82.  The  tabular  statement  of  the  allotment  system  in  Woburn  Union  {see  Beds  evidence,  87),  shows 
that  there  are  about  800  allotments  such  as  I  have  described  provided  for  29,603  acres,  or  say  27,000 
acres  of  cultivated  land,  employing  about  945  adult  labourers,  and  that  there  are  (even  if  all  the 
allotments  were  held  by  men  employed  on  farms,  which  is  not  the  case)  18  per  cent,  of  the  labourers 
for  whom  no  such  provision  is  made. 

83.  A  garden  of  20  poles  attached  to  a  cottage  would  of  course  be  a  better  arrangement  than  an 
allotment  of  the  same  size  even  only  100  yards  from  it ;  but  such  an  arrangement  is  impossible  where 
cottages  are  already  built  in  villages  with  no  more  ground  attached  to  theni  than  is  occupied  by  the 
cottage  itself  and  its  offices,  or  the  cottage  without  offices. 

84.  I  would  now  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence  which  I  received,  acting  under  your  instruc- 
tions, on  the  subject  of  benefit  clubs,  more  especially  such  as  are  held  at  public-houses.  It  will  be 
seen  from  Beds. evidence,  120,  that  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  who  read  an  interesting  paper  upon  this  subject 
a,t  the  Central  Farmers'  Club  in  November  1867,  then  estimated  the  number  of  public-house  benefit 
clubs  in  Bedfordshire  to  be  260,  or  nearly  two  to  every  parish  ;  the  number  is  now  no  doubt  somewhat 
smaller,  as  the  old  public-house  club  is  yearly  dying  out,  and  the  inclination  of  young  men  is  to  join 
larger  societies,  such  as  the  "  Odd  Fellows,"  "  Foresters,"  or  local  societies,  such  as  the  "  South  Bucks 
Frieiidly  Society,"  conducted  on  a  much  larger  scale  and  safer  basis  than  the  old  beerhouse  club.  The 
desire  tp  make  some  provision  for  sickness  and  old  age  is  a  most  laudable,  and  happily  common  one, 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  labouring  men,  finding  it  necessary  to  meet  at  a  public-house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  society,  under  rules  which  they  thought  would  insure  such  a  provision,  should 
commit  the  grave,  error  of  combining  business  of  so  serious  a  nature  with  the  pleasure  of  drinking 
beer.  To  the  publican  such  a  society  was  a  little  fortune,  if  only  he  could  insure  the  adoption  of  such 
rules  as  those  of  the  King's  Arms,  Hockliffe,  Friendly  Society,  (see  Beds  evidence,  123).  And 
accordingly  the  publican  became  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  club.  At  first,  when  all  the  members  were 
young,  the  annual  Whitsuntide  feast  was  what  an  old  member  of  the  Buncombe  Arms  Club  called  an 
"  all  joble;"  but  as  time  went  on  the  original  members  became  old,  young  members  would  not  join, 
preferring  to  hold  their  "all  joble"  together,  and  the  club  funds  were  exhausted  at  the  very  time  when 
most  of  the  members  were  in  need  of  their  assistance.  I  have  spoken  in  a  past  tense,  but  the  process 
of  exhaustion  is  going  on  now,  and  all  the  hardships  that  accompany  it.  That  the  public-house  club 
should  have  its  place  taken  by  such  societies  as  the  "  South  Bucks  Friendly  Society,'  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  all  praise  to  the  promoters  and  honorary  members. 
But  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  the  labouring  man  will  have  within  his  reach  the  power  of  investing 
his  savings  in  such  a  manner  that  he  will  be  certain  in  sickness  or  old  age  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his 
thrift  without  the  aid  of  honorary  members. 

85.  A  report  on  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  and  their  families  in  the  counties  of 
Bedford  and  Buckingham  would  be  very  incomplete  if  some  account  were  not  given  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  children  are  employed  in  making  lace  or  plaiting  straw.  Speaking  generally,  in  North 
Beds  and  North  Bucks  all  the  females  are  engaged  in  making  lace,  in  south  Beds  and  the  centre  of 
Bucks  all  the  females,  and  not  a  few  boys  and  men,  are  engaged  in  plaiting  straw.  In  the  lace  district 
a  farm  labourer  treats  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  his  daughters  will  be  sent  to  a  lace  school  at  4  or  5 
years  of  age,  and  that  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  the  school  to  the  time  when  they  leave  his  house 
for  good,  it  is  his  wife's  business  to  see  that  they  stick  to  their  lace  pillow,  and  work  at  least  as  many 
hours  as  he  dees  himself.  Lace  making,  from  the  fact  that  it  entails  sitting  in  a  stooping  position  vvdth 
the  hands  out  in  front  of  the  body,  and  must  generally  be  performed  in  the  cottage  room,  causes  fully  as 
much  physical  injury  to  the  frame  of  the  worker  as  straw  plaiting,  though  there  are  not  such  loud 
complaints  of  its  effect  on  morals.  Lace  schools,  in  their  arrangements,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
injure  children  by  close  confinement  in  badly  ventilated  rooms  and  interfere  with  their  education,  so 
much  resemble  plait  schools  that  the  description  of  the  latter,  which  will  be  given  presently,  may  be 
held  to  apply  equally  to  them  (see  Beds  evidence,  115,  116,  117,  119). 

The  earnings  of  girls  engaged  in  lace  making  are  very  difficult  to  get  at,  but  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  lace  makers  themselves  and  those  who  know  them  best,  the  earnings  at  the  time  I  was 
in  Bedfordshire,  when  the  trade  was  very  much  depressed,  as  it  has  been  for  some  time,  were  about  as 
follows : — Working  11  or  12  hours  a  day  girls  of  from  10  to  12  years  of  age  could  earn  about  Is,  per 
week,  and  girls  of  from  16  years  and  upwards  from  2s.  6<?.  to  3s.  per  week.  (See  Beds  evidence,  16f, 
23k,  26c  ;  Bucks  evidence,  8b,  43d). 

86.  As  farm  labourers  in  the  lace  district  send  their  daughters  to  the  lace  school,  so  farm  labourers 
in  the  plait  district  send  their  children,  both  male  and  female,  to  plait  schools,  where  for  a  payment 
of  from  2d.  to  3<?i  (more  commonly  2<?,)  per  week,  a  master  or  mistress  (generally  a  mistress)  teaches 
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them  to  plait,  and  sees  that  they  execute  the  task  set  them  by  their  parents,  the  plait  so  made  being 
the  property  of  the  parents,  who  buj?  the  straws  and  sell  the  plait  when  made. 

•^.return  of  the  number  of  children  attending  such  schools  in  the  central  and  south-eastern 
divisions  of  Bucks  was  kindly  given  to  me  by  the  chief  constable,  from  which  it  appears  (see  Bucks 
evidence,  141),  that  there  were  1,457  children,  of  whom  658  wore  under  8  years  of  age,  in  attendance 
at  102  plait  schools  in  those  districts,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  straw  plaiting  trade  had 
not  been  in  an  unusually  depressed  State  at  the  time  the  return  was  made,  a  very  much  larger  number 
of  children,  especially  of  the  younger  ones,  would  have  been  found  in  attendance.  I  visited  several 
plait  schools  about  the  time  this  return  was  being  collected,  and  in  three  of  these  where  I  asked  the 
question  the  teachers  confessed  to  having  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  more  children  ^vhen  "  plait  was  good." 
(See  Beds  evidence,  109,  110,  and  Bucks  evidence,  142).  From  these  returns  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
hours  of  work  most  common  in  schools  at  the  time  the  returns  were  made  were  six  or  seven  hours, 
which,  however,  are  lengthened  to  nine  or  ten  when  "  plait  is  good,"  or  the  extra  three  or  four  hours 
considered  necessary  to  make  out  a  fair  day's  plaiting  are  worked  out  at  home.  Some  of  the  schools  I 
visited,  even  with  the  reduced  number  of  learners,  were  very  close  and  offensive,  and  the  accounts  I 
received  of  their  state  in  times  when  plait  "  went  well "  were  enough  to  justify  the  very  strong  feeling 
existing  in  the  plait  district  that  some  legislative  interference  is  necessary,  if  only  to  protect  the 
children  from  the  physical  injury  sustained  by  working  in  close  heated  rooms.  Warmth  appears  to  be 
so  necessary  to  insure  sufficient  suppleness  of  the  fingers,  that  in  cold  weather  every  breath  of  air  is 
carefully  excluded  from  the  little  cottage  kitchen  where  30  or  40  children  are  packed  together  as 
closely  as  they  can  sit. 

Although  there  is  a  general  pretence  of  teaching  the  children  to  read,  the  teachers  themselves 
are  often  unable  to  do  that  which  they  profess  to  teach  the  children  to  do,  and  the  reading  is  reduced 
to  the  repetition  of  a  few  verses  of  the  Bible  which  they  all  know  by  heart.  In  some  plait  schools  there 
is  not  even  this  pretence,  and  the  result  is  that  a  great  many  children  (girls  especially)  are  growing  up 
without  any  education. 

87.  In  some  parish  schools,  in  order  to  secure  the  attendance  of  children,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  allow  plaiting  in  school,  under  a  sort  of  half-time  system,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  attendance  at  these  schools.  The  same  result,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
arrived  at  in  Kempston  parish,  where  the  girls  are  lace  makers,  by  having  schools  open  for  educational 
purposes  two  days  in  the  week. 

88.  Soon  after  arriving  in  Bedfordshire  I  wrote  to  call  your  attention  to  the  difficulties  which 
the  employment  of  boys  at  so  early  an  age  (beginning  from  4  or  5  years)  in  straw  plaiting  put  in 
the  way  of  legislative  restrictions  for  children  engaged  in  agriculture,  unless  such  restrictions 
were  also  placed  on  their  employment  in  plaiting  as  to  prevent  the  probability  of  their  being  sent  to 
plaiting  schools  up  to  the  time  when  they  would  by  law  be  permitted  to  engage  in  field  work. 
You  were  kind  enough,  in  answer  to  my  letter,  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Workshops  Regulation 
Act  (1867),  which  I  believe  was  intended  to  include  under  its  regulations  plaiting  schools.  I  had  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Act  would  apply  to  these  schools,  and  very  great  doubt  that,  if  it  did  apply,  it 
would  do  so  in  a  manner  calculated  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  means  at  a  parent's  disposal  of 
teaching  a  child,  sufficiently  early,  the  trade  by  which  it  will  in  ail  probability  have  to  earn  its  livelihood. 
That  there  was  some  ground  for  the  doubt  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  Act  will  be  shown  by  a  letter 
from  the  Hon.  A.  F.  O.  Liddel!  to  the  Rev.  P.  T.  Ouvry,  J.P.,  by  whom  a  case  against  a  plait  school 
teacher,  taken  by  the  chief  constable  of  Bucks,  was  heard  and  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  case  came  on  too  late  to  allow  me  to  put  this  letter  in  evidence,  but  as  you 
will  see  by  a  copy  of  it  which  I  enclose,  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  seems  to  be  against 
the  application  of  the  Act.* 

If  it  be  true,  as  plait  and  lace  school  teachers  assert  and  parents  believe,  that  children  to  become 
good  workers  must  learn  these  handicrafts  as  early  as  5  or  6  years  of  age,  it  appears  to  me  that  these 
trades,  affecting  so  large  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Midland  district,  are  entitled  to 
regulations  peculiarly  suited  to  them. 

89.  Straw  plaiting  is  accused  by  some  witnesses  of  doing  physical  injuries  to  those  who  practise  it 
under  any  circumstances  (see  Beds  evidence,  98),  and  by  very  many  of  being  in  the  highest  degree 
injurious  to  morals  (.see  Beds  evidence,  14b,  14c,  99  to  105,  and  Answers  to  Circular  Question  II.  22j, 
22k  for  Beds  and  Bucks).  The  great  want  of  chastity  amongst  the  plait  girls  probably  arises  from  the 
early  age  at  which,  when  plait  is  good,  the  girls  become  independent  of  their  parents,  and  often  leave  their 
homes,  and  from  the  fact  that  male  and  female  plaiters  go  about  the  lanes  together  in  summer  engaged 
in  work  which  has  not  even  the  wholesome  corrective  of  more  or  less  physical  exhaustion. 

90.  One  of  the  worst  features  in  the  plait  trade  as  affecting  the  plaiters  is  the  great  variation  in  the 
money  value  of  the  article  they  produce.  At  the  time  I  was  in  the  plait  district  the  trade  was,  as  I 
have  said  before,  unusually  depressed,  and  the  earnings  of  plaiters  of  the  ordinary  stamp  were  reduced 
for  girls  over  16  years  to  about  2s.  6d.  a  week,  for  10  or  11  hours'  work  per  day  ;  and  for  girls  of  12 
years  to  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.,  children  under  8  years  of  age  being  unable  to  pay  for  the  straw  (then 
very  dear)  and  school  fee.     (See  Beds  evidence,  14c,  15c,  45d,  7la,  110,  111 ;  13ucks,  7d,  143.) 

"  Copi/  of  Letter  frcmi  the  Hon.  A.  F.  O.  Liddell  to  Rev.  P.  T.  Ouvry,  J.P. 

"  SlE,  _  ,_    "  Whitehall,  31st  July  1868. 

"  I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Hardy  to  inform  you,  with  reference  to  the  question  submitted  in  your  letter  of  the  7th  inst., 
as  to  -whether  plaiting  schools  or  workshops  come  under  the  opei-ation  of  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act,  1867,  that  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General  have  reported  that  it  is  mainly  a  question  of  fact  whether  the  children  referred  to  are  employed  in  Avorkshops 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  That  if  the  bona  fide  object  be  simply  to  have  the  child  instructed  in  the  art  of  straw  plaiting  they 
think  that  the  child  would  not  be  '  employed,'  that  is,  occupied  in  the  handicraft,  '  within  Sec.  4  of  the  said  Act,  as  handicraft '  is 
'  manual  labour  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  the  making  of  any  article,  &c.,'  and  they 
think  that  a  child  bona  fide  in  the  course  of  education  or  instruction  in  plaiting  would  not  fall  within  the  above  words,  though  the 
straw  plait  made  in  the  course  of  that  education  was  a  saleable  article  and  was  sold  by  the  parents  ;  neither  do  they  think  that  a 
room  in  which  instruction  is  afforded  as  above  is  a  workshop  in  which  a  '  handicraft  is  carried  on '  by  a  child  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act. 
"  Rev.  P.  T.  Onvry,  J.P.,  "  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

"  Wing  Vicarage,  Leighton  Buzzard."  "  A.  F.  O.  LIDDELL, 
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I  was  iafonned  on  very  good; «yidenee  tbat  when;  plait  was  good,  as  it  may  ]be  again  if  ladies  take, 
to  wearing  straw  bonnets,  plaiters  from,  16  years  of  age  could  earn  from  6s.  to  10s.  per  week. 

91.  Women,  as  a  rule,  in  the  lace  and  plait  districts  are  utterly  ignorant  of  such  common  things  as 
keeping  their  houses  clean,  mending  their  own  or  their  children's  clothes,  and  cooking  their  husbands'' 
dinners,  and  domestic  service  is  at  a  great  discount  among  them.  Such  an  institution  as  the  Cardiogton 
Industrial  Day  School  for  girls  (the  only  industrial  school  I  saw  in  either  county),  maintained  by  the 
daughters  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of;  I  wa's  very  much  struck  with  the  com- 
pleteness and  simplicity  of  its  arrangements,  but  as  the  cost  of  instructing  30  girls  amounts  to  lOl.  a 
year  I  am  afraid  the  example  of  these  kind-hearted  ladies  will  not  be  very  often  followed.  (The  report 
of  this  school  will  be  found  in  Beds  evidence,  19d.) 

92.  Before  concluding^  this  report  I.  must  trespass  a  little  longer  on  your  patience,  whilst  I  state  as 
accurately  as  I  can  the  result  of  a  mass  of  evidence  on  the  earnings  of  farm  labourers  and  their  families, 
as  aflfecting  their  ability  to  bear  such  pressure  as  might  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  placing  legislative 
restrictions  on  the  employment  of  their  children. 

In  Bedfordshire  the  ordinary  day-labourers  wage  varies  from  11  to  12  shillings  a  week,  being  about 
Is.  per  week  higher  in  Bedford  than  in  Woburn  Union  ;  the  wages  of  men  who  have  Sunday  work, 
such  as  horsekeepers,  shepherds,  &c.,  vary  from  12s.  to  14s.  a  week,  or  more  generally  from,  13s.  to  14s 
a  week. 

In  Bucks  the  ordinary  labourer's  .wage  varies  from  lis.  to  13s.,  being  highest  in  the  Vale  of 
Aylesbury  and  valley  of  the  Thames ;  the  wages  of  Sunday  men  (carters,  cattle  inen,  and  shepherds) 
vary  from  13s.  to  15s.  a  week.  The  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  nominal  wage  is  aug- 
mented by  piece  work  or  allowances  of  any  kind. 

93.  After  a  considerable  discussion  at  the  Woburn  Board  of  GruardianSj  the  increase  under  these  heads 
was  thus  stated : — 

Average  increase  by  piece  work  -  -  -  -  -     52s.  for  the  year. 

„  „        by  extra  wages  or  piece  work  in  hay  time  and  harvest    52s.  „ 

„  „        by  value  of  beer  allowance       -  -  .  _     40s.  „ 

Total  increase  for  the  year  -  -  134s. 

Making  the  nominal  wage  of  lis.  a  week  up  to  13s.  Qld.  I  received  this  evidence  soon  after  I  went 
to  Bedfordshire,  and  from  what  I  have  since  learnt  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  increase  by  piece 
work  is  put  a  little  too  high,  and  the  cost  of  the  beer  allowance  about  as  much  too  low ;  I  think  the 
beer  allowance  costs  the  farmer  (as  was  often  stated  to  me)  nearly  52s.  per  year,  or  Is.  per  week,  and 
that  it  would  be  safer  to  put  the  addition  by  piece  work  at  40s. ;  taking  then  the  addition  by  piece  work 
as  40s.  a  year,  and  leaving  the  other  additions  at  the  estimate  of  the  Woburn  Board,  we  have  the 
average  wage  for  the  year  as  calculated  by  the  board  reduced  to  13s.  6^d.  a  week,  and  I  think  it  may 
be  fairly  said  that  an  efficient  farm  labourer  may  in  Bedfordshire  command  an  average  wage,  taking  the. 
year  throughout,  of  13s.  6d.  a  week,  and  that  many  of  them  earn  15s. 

Where  piece  work  is  much  given  the  earnings  of  industrious  men  are  increased  without  adding  to 
the  actual  cost  of  work  done,  and  in  some  cases  of  which  I  received  reliable  evidence  I  was  surprised  to 
find  how  much  men  earned  in  this  way.  On  Woburn  Park  farm,  where  the  nominal  weekly  wage  was 
12s.,  and  where  the  beer  allowance  is  paid  in  money  (an  example  which  I  think  might  be  followed  with 
advantage)  22  men  earned  on  an  average  15s.  6d.  a  week  throughout  the  year  1867  (see  evidence, 
15f,  Beds.) 

The  wages  paid  by  market  gardeners  round  Biggleswade  are  to  ordinary  labourers  12s.  a  week  with 
two  pints  of  beer  per  day  in  summer  and  one  pint  per  day  in  winter,  to  men  who  have  charge  of  horses 
they  pay  14s.  a  week  with  the  same  beer  allowance. 

94.  The  wages  of  farm  labourers,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  evidence,  vary  more  in  Bucks  than  in 
Bedfordshire.  Putting  the  unions  in  order  of  the  value  of  wages,  beginning  with  the  highest,  they 
would  stand  thus,- 


Vale  of  Ayles- 
bury. 


Eton. 

Aylesbury. 
/'Newport  Pagnell. 
<  Wycombe. 
i  Amersham. 


{Thame. 
Buckingham. 
Winslow. 
Leighton. 


96.  In  Eton  Union  ordinary  labourers  have  13s.  a  week,  carters  14s.  (I  am  of  course  speaking  of  the 
wage  for  the  years  1867  to  1868)  (see  evidence  for  Bucks,  81b,  82b,  84a).  Examples  of  the  earning? 
of  men  in  different  kinds  of  piece  work  are  given  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Cantrell,  of  Riding 
Court  Farm,  Datchett,  see  Bucks  evidence,  82b,  by  whom  the  system  of  piece  work  is  thoroughly 
worked  out,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earnings  of  four  ordinary  labourers  employed  in  this  way  were 
never  under  2s.  Gd.  a  day,  and  sometimes  reached  3s.  6d.,  and  that  it  maybe  safely  said  that  an 
ordinarily  efficient  farm  labourer  has  it  in  his  power  to  earn  an  average  wage  (including  allowances)  for 
the  year  of  15s.  a  week. 

96.  In  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  (leaving  the  outlying  parishes  of  the  union  to  be  dealt  with  as  part  of 
the  adjoining  unions)  the  wages  of  ordinary  labourers  vary  from  12s.  to  13s.  a  week,  horsekeepers, 
cowkeepers,  and  shepherds  have  from  13s.  to  15s.  a  week.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ambrose  Taylor 
(Bucks,  2c),  who  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  his  labour  book,  it  will  be  seen  that  .the  lowest  class  of 
labourers  employed  by  him  for  Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild,  received  13s.  a  week,  and  a  better  class  14s., 
all  of  the  men  receiving  13s.  being  in  the  habit  of  absenting  themselves  when  better  wages,  as  in  hay 
time  and  harvest,  could  be  earned  elsewhere  ;  their  earnings,,  however,  for  the  year  would  naturally  be 
somewhat  less  than  the  better  class  who  absent  themselves  only  for  harvest,  and  of  whom  I  took  the 
actual  earnings  as  examples,  the  result  is  that  the  better  class  earn  on  an  average  14s.  9^4  a  week  for 
the  year,  and  that  the  lower  class  may,be,safely  taken  to  earn  14s.  Mr.  Bell  of  Bierton,  an  occupier 
from  whom  I  received  important  evidence  on  this  subject,  said  after  referring  to  his  labour  book, — 

"In  1867,  wreathe  nominal  wage  was  12s.  a  week  (now  13s.),  my  men  averaged  14s.  a  week  throughout 
the  year  in  money  only,  and  they  had  beer  besides.all  the  summer  months' (see  Bucks  evidence,  4b)." 
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Other  evidence  fpp;  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  will  be  found  in  Bucks  evidence,  5a,  9d,  14c,  15b,  16c 
(the  last  refreence  is  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Morris,  of  Bedgrove  Farm,  from  which  it  appears  that  his 
shepherd's  earnings  are  worth  J 6s.  8d.  a  week  for  the  year).  An  ordinary  farm  labourer  has  therefore 
at  his  command  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  an  average  wage  of  about  14s.  Gd.  a  week,  including  beer 
allowance,  or  say  in  money,  13s.  9d.  a  week. 

97.  In  Newport  Pagnell  Union  the  ordinary  labourer's  wage  is  12s.  a  week,  and  his  whole  earnings 
for  the  year,  including  beer,  cannot  be  taken  to  be  less  than  13s.  9d.  a  week. 

98;  In  Wycombe  union  shepherds  (where  they  are  hired  by  the  year)  have  about  16s.  id.  a  week 
for  the  year,  and  carters  (hired  in  the  same  manner)  I5s.,  and  the  ordinary  labourer's  earnings,  at  a 
nominal  wage  of  12s.,  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  13s.  9d.  a  week  fr  the  year. 

99.  For  Amersham  Union  important  evidence  on  this  subject  will  be  found  on  Bucks  evidence  64c, 
64d,  68a.  22  of  the  lowest  class  of  farm  labourers  employed  by  Mr.  Drake  of  Shardloes  (see  Bucks 
evidencCj  64b),  earn  13s.  a  week  for  the  year,  including  hay  time  and  harvest,  and  exclusive  of  beer  allow- 
ance or  any  ordinary  piece  work ;  six  labourers  employed  by  Mr.  Crouch,  occupier  in  and  guardian  for 
Amersham  parish  earned  an  average  of  over  15s.  a  week,  between  Lady-day  1867  and  Lady-day  1868. 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  steward  to  Lord  Chesham,  puts  the  average  wage,  taking  the  year  round,  at  14s.  (see 
evidence,  68a.)  It  cannot  therefore  be  said,  I  think,  that  an  ordinarily  industrious  labourer  has  less  than 
an  average  earning  of  18s.  9<f.  a  week  at  his  command  in  Amersham  Union. 

100.  In  Thame,  Buckingham,  and  Winslow  Unions  (see  evidence,  19a,  25b,  30b,  32c,  39a,  43b,  44a), 
the  ordinary  labourer's  wage  varies  from  lis.  to  12s.,  and  in  Leighton  Union,  to  which  some  parishes  in 
Bucks  belong,  the  wage  and  earnings  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  adjoining  union  of  Woburn  in 
Beds ;  in  none  of  these  last  four  unions  the  able-bodied  labourer  ought  to  earn  less  than  at  the  rate  of 
13s.  Qd.  a  week,  all  allowances  included  ;  that  some  of  them  do  not  is  in  part  caused  by  a  larger 
system  of  allotments  existing  in  those  unions ;  on  this  head  Mr.  R.  King,  relieving  ofEcer,  Tingewiek, 
says: — 

"  The  men  if  planting  beans  make  it  a  rule  to  plant  a  bushel  and  then  go  and  work  on  their  allotments,  some 
few  work  out  the  day  and  earn  2s.  6d.  a*  day  at  it."     (See  Bucks  evidence,  97.) 

I  think,  too,  that  the  allotment  systems  have  had  something  to  do  with  shortening  the  hours  of  labour, 
from  10  hours  as  they  are  in  Bedfordshire  to  9  hours  as  in  the  greater  part  of  Bucks,  5  p.m.,  instead 
of  6,  being  the  end  of  the  work-day. 

101.  To  the  earnings  of  the  labourer,  if  measuring  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  family,  must  be  added  the  value  of  his  allotment  (an  addition  to  their  income  enjoyed  by  probably 
80  per  cent,  of  the  heads  of  families).  The  account  would  then  stand  thus  for  the  different  unions  as 
near  as  I  can  make  it.  The  average  income  per  week  (including  value  of  beer  allowance)  at  the 
command  of  any  able-bodied  farm  labourer  in  the  following  districts  is : — 
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102.  .If  however  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  earnings  of  an  adult  labourer,  it  is  still  more  Earnings  as 
difficult  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the  earnings  of  families.  As  I  said  in  speaking  of  the  lace  and  affected  by 
straw  plait  makers,  the  earnings  in  these  trades  not  only  vary  with  the  age  of  the  worker,  but  un-  ^^^^"^^  °" 
fortunately  also  with  the  market  value  of  the  article  they  produce.  It  will  be  sufficient  perhaps  for  the  labonr. 
main  object  of  this  inquiry  to  take  the  case  of  families  where  all  the  children  are  young,  say,  first,  where 
they  are  all  under  10  years  of  age,  and  second,  where  they  are  all  under  13  years  of  age ;  the  employ- 
ment and  earnings  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  in  farm  labour  varies  very  much  in  different  parts 
of  the  counties  of  which  I  am  speaking,  but  in  the  district -where  few  children  under  10  years  of  age 
are  employed  in  agriculture,  the  earnings  of  that  class  are  generally  made  up  by  straw  plaiting.  In 
agricultural  labour,  even  where  the  demand  is  greatest,  the  employment  of  boys  between  8  and  10 
years  of  age  is  limited  to  about  six  months  in  the  year  at  about  2s.  a  week,  and  where  such  boys  are 
plaiters,  they  cannot  earn  much  more  than  Is.  a  week,  so  that  the  most  a  labourer  can  expect  to  receive 
from  the  earnings  of  such  of  his  children  as  are  between  8  and  10  years  of  age  would  be  Is.  per  week 
for  the  year,  and  which  would,  therefore,  measure  his  loss  if  boys  under  10  were  prevented  from  being 
employed  in  farm  labour ;  there  are  few  cases  in  which  a  labourer  has  more  than  one  child  which 
would  be  affected  by  such  a  restriction  at  the  same  time.  Boys  of  from  10  to  13  earn  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s. 
a  week,  and  their  work,  at  any  rate  towards  1 1  years  of  age,  becomes  more  constant.  A  legislative 
restriction  enforcing  a  school  attendance  of,  say,  four  months  in  the  year  for  such  boys  would  at  the 
most  (taking  two  children  as  available  between  these  ages)  rob  a  family  of  about  2s.  a  week  for  the 
year^^and  when  all  the  other  children  (supposing  the  case  of  a  large  family)  were  under  10  years  of 
g-ff^,  the  same  family  might  be  suffering  the  loss  of  Is.  a  week  for  a  boy  between  8  and  10.  This 
extreme  case  would  require  a  man  to  have  three  sons  between  8  and  1 3  years  of  age,  all  capable  of 
earning  the  maximum  agricultural  wage"  paid  to  boys  of  their  age.  Such  cases  may  exist,  but  for  one 
such  there  are  10  where  the  number  of  children  is  as  great  and  the  earning  power,  under  no  restriction, 
is  less  than  it  would  be  in  the  case  I  have  supposed  under  an  application  of  the  Factory  Act  principle, 
which  would  prevent  children's  labour  up  to  10  years  of  age,  and  exact  four  months  school  attendance 
between  that  age  and  13.  That  there  are  cases  where  such  legislation  as  I  have  hinted  at  would  oblige 
parents  of  young  families  to  apply  for  aid  in  some  shape  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  and  the  question  in 
my  mind  appears  to  be,  whether  the  evil  effect  on  the  parents  by,  as  it  were,  forcing  them  in  a  few  cases 
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to  obey  the  law,  through  the  aid  of  charity  in  one  form  or  another,  would  be  greater  than  the  good  to  be 
arrived  at  by  educating  the  children.  The  great  lessons  which  the  labourers  of  these  counties  require 
to  be  taught  are  independence  and  providence.  Education  will  1  doubt  not  greatly  aid  in  this  teaching, 
and  any  legislative  interference  which  will  secure  to  every  child  such  an  elementary  education  as 
Avill  suffice  to  put  his  career  in  his  own  hands,  will  command  the  approval  of  all  classes  of  the  community 
if  it  can  only  avoid  such  pressure  as  might  tend  to  reduce  still  lower  the  feeling  of  self  reliance  now 
existing  amongst  the  labourers  of  whom  I  am  speaking. 

103.  What  a  labourer  can  or  cannot  do  towards  the  education  of  his  children  will,  I  think,  best  be 
arrived  at  by  examining  what  is  done  in  certain  cases,  such  as  are  given  in  Beds  evidence,  4b,  lOe, 
24b,  '26d,  and  in  Bucks  evidence,  13e,  14b,  30e,  30f,  32d,  43c,  69c,  and  76c,  in  not  one  of  which  a  rule 
preventing  the  employment  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  in  farm  labour  would  change  the  position 
of  the  family ;  the  one  of  these  instances  most  to  the  point  is  that  of  Mrs.  Bunyan,  Sheeplane,  in  Woburn 
Union,  who  says : 

"  I  have  four  children"  (one  was  an  infant),  "  three  are  at  school,  the  eldest  10  ;  they  are  not  fit  to  go  to  work 
till  they  are  12.  I  find  it  very  difiicult  to  keep  my  children  at  school,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  plait  school.  My  husband  has  lis.  a  weelc  regularly,  now  he  is  draining,  and  may  get  13«.  by  the 
piece." 

This  woman's  house  was  much  the  cleanest  and  best  kept  of  those  which  I  visited  in  the  hamlet 
of  Sheeplane,  where,  to  say  the  truth,  the  cottages  are  no't  such  as  to  hold  out  any  encouragement  to 
the  occupiers  to  keep  them  clean. 

104.  The  whole  question  of  how  by  education  or  otherwise  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  depends  so  much  on  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  degrade  him,  causes 
whose  comparative  effect  can  only  be  understood  by  examining  the  effect  produced  by  their  presence  or 
absence  in  the  case  of  others  of  his  own  class,  that  I  cannot  lose  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  some 
of  the  points  in  which  the  position  of  the  northern  labourer,  where  I  know  him  best,  differs  from  that  of 
his  southern  brother. 

His  earnings  are  very  little  higher  than  those  of  any  fairly  industrious  man  in  Bedfordshire  or 
Bucks,  and  yet  he  is  mentally  and  physically  a  superior  animal,  treating  his  family  in  a  manner  which 
three  or  four  times  the  difference  in  wage  would  not  account  for.  What  then  are  the  causes  operating 
in  his  favour  ?  I  take  them  to  be  chiefly  the  following : 

He  has  no  need  of  a  club,  his  hiring  is  a  yearly  hiring  and  his  wages  are  paid  when  he  is  sick  as 

punctually  as  when  he  is  at  work. 
His  own  earnings  and  those   of  his  family  all  go  to  the  family  purse,  and  suffer  very  little 

variation. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  it  is  not  his  habit  to  drink  beer ;  except  at  the  annual  hiring,  he  hardly 
knows  what  a  beershop  means,  and  his  children  suck  at  the  milk  bowl  instead  of  himself  at 
the  beer  jug. 
Of  all  the  temptations  to  improvidence  which  beset  the  south  Midland  labourer  there  is  none  to 
compare  to  the  beershop,  and  I  may  conclude  this  report  as  the  wife  of  a  farm  labourer  in   Kempston 
wound  up  her  address  to  me,  "  Sir,  them  alehouses  is  our  curse." 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  as  best  I  can  all  classes  of  persons  with  whom  the  prose- 
cution of  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  me  brought  me  in  contact,  in  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Buckingham, 
for  the  great  kindness  and  hospitality  with  which  I  was  everywhere  received,  and  for  the  prompt 
assistance  which  was  given  to  me  by  every  person  who  saw  that  he  could  in  any  way  help  me. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 
Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  CULLEY. 
Fowberry  Tower,  Sept.  23,  1868. 
.  ■     I 


*  The  following  evidence  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  northern  and  southern  labourer  is  extracted  from  a  letter  just  received 
by  me  from  G.  A.  Grey,  Esq.,  of  Milfield,  Northumberland,  a  gentleman  of  very  large  experience  in  the  employment  of  men  in 
drainage  works  at  piece-work  wages : — 

"  In  1 8.5  5  some  letters  appeared  in  "  The  Times  "  throwing  blame  on  landowners  for  not  giving  employment  at  fair  wages  to  labourers, 
and  stating  the  wages  that  an  able-bodied  man  had  to  support  his  family  on  as  8s.  or  9s.  a  week,  I  ventured  to  reply  to  these  by 
saying  that  it  was  unfair  to  expect  proprietors  to  give  more  than  the  market  price  for  labour,  or  to  find  work  that  they  did  not  think 
necessary  or  remunerative  ;  and  unreasonable  to  require  work  to  be  foimd  at  the  doors  of  the  labourers  when  there  was  actually  a 
greater  demand  for  labour  in  other  districts  than  men  could  be  found  to  supply  it.  I  went  on  to  say  that  I  had  at  that  time  about  2,000 
men  employed  in  drainage  works,  at  which  they  were  averaging  from  20s.  to  25s.  a  week  by  piece  work,  and  that  I  engaged  to 
employ  any  number  that  might  be  sent  to  the  same  works,  at  the  same  piece-work  wages.  I  was  shortly  inundated  with  letters 
from  aU  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  Bedfordshire,  Essex,  Herts,  Leicestershire,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  &c.,  and 
about  200  men  were  sent  to  me  who  were  stated  to  be  good  workmen  and  well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  spade  and  pickaxe.  I 
apportioned  these  men  in  parties  of  10  to  20  to  different  places  in  Northumberland  where  draining  was  going  on.  It  was  soon 
found  that  where  the  cutting  was  hard  and  strong  they  could  do  nothing,  and  many  left  without  finishing  any  work.  Some  went  on 
for  a  few  weeks  or  mouths,  but  none  made  more  than  12s.  a  week,  or  from  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  .the  Northumbrians  were 
making  in  the  same  fields.  Before  the  year  was  out  all  had  left  except  10  out  of  20  men  who  were  allotted  to  Chevington,  where  the 
soil  is  clay,  without  stone,  and  is  easily  cut.  These  10  men  remained  for  several  years  and  got  to  be  tolerably  expert  workmen,  but 
owing  to  want  of  strength  and  energy  they  never  got  beyond  15?.  a  week,  indeed  there  was  not  a  man  among  the  whole  importation 
that  had  legs  or  shoulders  to  compare  with  our  lads  of  17  years  of  age." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  earnings  spoken  of  in  this  letter  very  much  exceed  the  average  value  of  the  farm  labourer  or 
"  hind's  "  wage,  and  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Grey  speaks  of  there  was  an  unusual  demand  for  drainers,  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
this  case  the  better  education  is  on  the  side  of  the  better  labourer. 
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{Referred  to  in  §§  215-7  of  the  Report.) 

Extract  prom  Journal  of  the  London  Central 
Farmers'  Club,  39,  New  Bridge  Street, 
Blackfriars. — Notember  1858. 


THE  ALLOTMENT  SYSTEM. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  club,  after  the 
usual  autumnal  recess,  took  place  on  Monday  evening, 
November  1,  at  the  club  house,  Blackfriars.  The 
subject  for  discussion,  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  Tre- 
thewy,  of  Silsoe,  Ampthill,  was,  "  The  Allotment 
"  System,  its  Uses  and  Abuses."  Amongst  those 
present  were  Thomas  Owen,  Esq.,  of  Clapton,  in  the 
chair,  supported  by  Messrs.  B.  P.  Shearer,  W.  Ben- 
nett, H.  Trethewy,  J.  J.  Mechi,  S.  Skelton,  E.  Little, 
W.   Gray,  John  Thomas,  C.  J.  Brickwell,  E.  Purser, 

E.  T.  Howell,  J.  B.  Spearing,  J.  G.  King,  J.  Tyler, 
T.  Stagg,  J.  A.  Williams,  M.  Reynolds,  T.  Congreve, 

F.  Dyball,  R.  Marsh,  Dr.  Ellis,  E.  F.  Jennings,  J. 
Halkett,  S.  Sidney,  W.  Eve,  E.  B.  Acton,  E.  B. 
Hammond,  B.  E.  Waite,  J.  Eussell,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Trethewy. — It  may  be  said  that  the  subject 
which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  this 
evening  is  one  more  calculated  for  the  consideration  of 
landowners  and  those  concerned  in  the  management 
of  estates  than  for  discussion  at  a  farmers'  club.  A 
little  reflection,  however,  will  show  us  that  it  is  one 
involving,  if  possible,  even  more  the  comfort  and  pros- 
perity of  the  occupier  than  of  the  owner  of  the  soil ; 
for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  much  of  the  success  of 
the  farmer  depends  upon  the  class  of  labourers  he 
may  have  about  him,  whether  steady,  industrious,  and 
skilful,  or  otherwise.  No  matter  what  skill  and  capi- 
tal the  agricuUurist  can  command,  unless  the  strong 
arm  and  ready  will  of  the  labourer  are  at  hand  to 
carry  his  designs  into  execution.  Any  system,  there- 
fore, having  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  moral  character 
of  the  labourer  and  to  improve  his  condition  must  be 
worthy  of  encouragement  ;  and  therefore  I  think  the 
committee  have  exercised  a  proper  discretion  in  select- 
ing this  subject  for  an  evening's  discussion,  for  it  is 
one  upon  which  much  prejudice  exists,  and  not  with- 
out some  reason,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  Like 
many  other  useful  schemes,  the  allotment  system  has 
suiFered  from  the  injudicious  zeal  of  its  advocates, 
some  of  whom  have  taught  people  to  expect  too  much 
from  it,  and  who  themselves  have  regarded  it  almost 
as  a  panacea.  Hence  it  has  in  some  instances  been 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  totally  to  alter  its  cha- 
racter, and  therefore  the  prejudice  which  I  have  just 
alluded  to  has  arisen  against  it.  A  desire  for  the 
occupation  of  land  is  inherent  in  the  human  mind. 
From  the  nobleman  and  large  landed  proprietor,  who 
cultivate  their  own  broad  acres,  to  the  dwellers  in  our 
cities  and  towns,  this  feeling  is  continually  manifesting 
itself.  Almost  eyery  man,  whatever  may  be  his  pur- 
suit in  life,  attaches  himself  more  or  less  to  the  soil. 
He  feels  that  he  possesses  in  his  garden  or  paddock  at 
least  one  spot  which  he  can  call  his  own,  and  where 
he  can  indulge  his  own  peculiar  taste.  No  wonder 
then  that  the  labourer,  whose  very  existence  is  iden- 
tified with  vegetable  life,  should  participate  in  this 
feeling.  No  wonder  that  while  the  greatest  portion 
of  his  time  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  crops 
of  his  employer  he  should  aspire  to  the  occupation  of 
a  small  area  for  himself,  independently  of  its  value  and 
convenience  to  him.  And  when  we  consider  how 
influential  this  feeling  often  is  in  diverting  his  atten- 
tion from  places  and  objects  having  a  tendency  to 
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demoralization,  surely  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  inte- 
rested in  his  welUbeing,  so  far  as  is  consistent,  to  pro- 
mote his  wishes.  Plow  many  hours,  which  might 
otherwise  be  passed  in  the  alehouse,  may  thus  be 
spent  in  profitable  occupation  !  But  here  it  is  possible 
I  may  be  met  by  an  objection  which  I  have  sometimes 
heard  made,  that  if  the  labourer  does  his  duty  to  his 
employer  during  the  day  he  can  have  little  desire  to 
work  afterwards.  In  other  words,  that  he  employs 
that  strength  and  exertion  on  his  own  land  which  of 
right  belong  to  the  farmer  who  pays  him  for  his  day's 
work.  To  this  I  would  reply  that  if  the  day's  work 
is  done  (and  I  apprehend  no  employer  would  keep  on 
a  man  who  habitually  failed  in  doing  it),  to  restrain 
him  from  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  his  own  pur- 
suits would  be  to  reduce  a  labourer  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  serfdom.  Upon  this  principle  the  cottage 
garden  must  go  uncultivated,  and  all  recreation  would 
have  to  be  given  up.  I  do  not,  however,  for  one 
moment  anticipate  such  an  objection  at  the  Central 
Farmers'  Clnb  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is 
therefore  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  it.  To  trace 
the  history  of  the  system  as  it  is  now  developed  is  not 
my  intention,  but  rather  I  would  seek  to  offer  a  few 
practical  remarks  upon  its  working,  that  those  who 
are  favourable  to  a  trial  may  benefit  by  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  already  introduced  it.  I  may,  how- 
ever, remark  that  so  long  ago  as  1796  the  state  of  the 
labourer  attracted  the  attention  of  several  influential 
persons,  by  whom  a  society  was  formed  for  "  bettering 
"  the  condition  and  improving  the  comforts  of  the 
"  poor,"  of  which  King  George  III.  was  patron. 
This  society  published  reports  from  time  to  time  till 
1814>  from  which  it  appears  that  one  of  the  principal 
elements  of  success  they  considered  the  "  allotments 
"  of  land  to  the  labouring  population."  Other  attempts, 
having  the  same  object  in  view,  were  shortly  after- 
wards made;  but  about  the  year  1830  a  nuniber  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  "  to  meet  the  pressing  exi- 
"  gencies  of  the  times,"  formed  a  society  called  the 
"  Labourers'  Friend  Society,"  having  more  especially 
for  its  object  the  obtaining  a  small  portion  of  land  for 
the  labourer  "  at  a  moderate  rent  in  addition  to  the 
"  fair  price  of  his  labour."  They  published  a  very 
interesting  report  in  the  year  1835,  which  I  should  be 
glad  to  extract  largely  from  would  time  and  space 
permit.  One  cannot  but  feel  thankful,  after  perusing 
some  of  their  reports,  and  comparing  the  state  of  tlie 
labouring  population  of  those  days  with  that  of  the 
present  generation  of  labourers,  for  tho  great  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place,  both  in  a  social  and 
moral  point  of  view.  But  it  would  be  attributing  too 
much  to  the  system  they  advocated  to  give  it  credit 
for  all  this  improvement.  Various  causes  have  ope- 
rated to  accomplish  this  end  :  education,  improved 
dwellings,  and,  although  last,  not  least,  an  alteration 
in  the  poor  laws.  In  Bedfordshire  allotments  were 
laid  out  on  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
Earl  de  Grey  in  the  year  1829.  In  that  year  it  ap- 
pears that  on  the  former  estate,  in  tho  parish  of 
Maulden,  18  acres  were  divided  into  parcels  of  from 
20  to  40  poles  each ;  while  on  the  latter  estate  in  the 
same  year  30  acres  were  set  out  in  parcels  of  from  ono 
rood  to  two  roods  each.  Other  proprietors  soon  after- 
wards followed  these  examples  until  garden  allotments 
became  very  general,  I  would,  however,  here  observe, 
and  I  beg  particular  attention  to  the  remark,  that  it  is 
not  my  opinion  that  allotments  are  suited  to  all  dis- 
tricts, and  that  it  does  not  follow  that  because  they 
answer  well  in  one  locality  that  they  will  succeed  in 
another.  It  would  be  a  task  far  beyond  my  power  to 
point  out  and  describe  such  districts,  residents  being 
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by  far  the  best  judges  in  the  matter.  I  would  merely 
observe  that  where  labourers  live  in  villages,  as  in  the 
midland  counties,  the  system  would  be  more  practica- 
ble than  in  those  districts  where  they  more  generally 
reside  on  the  farms  they  work  upon.  In  selecting 
ground  for  allotments,  the  principal  points  to  be  at- 
tended to  are  situation  and  soil.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  they  should  be  within  an  easy  dis- 
tance of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  ;  and  should  the 
village  be  a  long  and  straggling  one,  a  central  position 
would  be  the  best,  unless  it  were  expedient  to  have 
ground  at  each  extremity.  The  nature  more  than  the 
quality  of  the  soU  has  to  be  considered;  for  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  poor  thin  land  is  improved  by 
spade  husbandry,  while  strong  heavy  clays  are  wholly 
unfit  for  the  purpose  of  allotments,  no  matter  how  well 
they  may  be  drained.  Of  course  the  rent  would  be  in 
proportion  to  the  quality.  As  in  every  other  instance, 
good  land  would  be  preferable  to  bad ;  stiU,  its  adap- 
tation to  the  purpose,  as  being  easily  worked,  is  the 
main  point.  And  now  as  regards  the  quantity  for  each 
occupier.  My  experience  convinces  me  that  a  rood 
is  sufficient  under  almost  any  circumstances  ;  and  the 
greatest  error  that  has  been  committed  has  been  the 
allotting  of  too  much  land  to  one  individual.  To 
dwell  upon  the  evils  arising  from  such  a  proceeding  is 
scarcely  necessary,  as  it  must  be  obvious  that  without 
sufficient  capital  the  occupation  of  land  cannot  be  at- 
tended with  profitable  results.  Some  instances  in 
confirmation  of  this  view  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  and  I  can  confidently  assert  that  instead 
of  the  position  of  such  men  having  improved,  it  has 
retrograded.  Occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  their  time 
upon  their  own  land,  they  can  no  longer  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  labourers,  and  they  actually  injure 
regular  workmen  by  throwing  their  labour  into  the 
market  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  demand  for  it 
is  unusually  depressed.  If  it  be  argued  that  the  re- 
striction  of  the  system  would  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting a  labourer  from  improving  his  condition,  and 
effectually  debar  him  from  rising  in  the  world  by  his 
own  industry,  -^  would  answer  that  I  am  not  now 
discussing  the  relative  advantages  of  large  and  small 
farms,  but  am  confining  myself  to  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  the  broad  acceptation  of  the  term.  Every 
employer  knows,  and  every  man  of  common  sense 
must  feel,  that  it  is  as  important  to  the  farmer  to  have 
his  regular  men  at  work  at  all  times  as  it  is  to  the 
manufacturer  or  tradesman,  and  that  the  business  of 
the  farm  could  not  be  carried  on  without  such  regu- 
larity. I  regard  it,  then,  as  a  fatal  error  for  the 
labourer  to  follow  any  pursuit  that  would  at  all  inter- 
fere with  the  claim  of  his  employer  upon  him ;  for  be 
it  remembered,  that  it  is  upon  hired  labour  that  the 
working  man  must  chiefly  depend  for  bis  subsistence, 
and  any  scheme  that  has  a  tendency  to  interfere  with 
this,  his  chief  capital,  must  very  shortly  end  in  disap- 
pointment and  distress ;  but  any  plan  that  can  be 
devised  which  will  improve  his  condition,  without 
interfering  with  his  free  labour,  must  be  hailed  as  a 
great  boon.  Such  I  believe  the  allotment  system 
properly  managed  to  be.  That  there  always  have 
been,  and  that  there  always  wiU  be,  men  to  raise  them- 
selves by  their  own  industry  above  their  original 
position,  no  one  can  deny  ;  nor  would  any  man  of 
common  justice  and  generous  feeling  attempt  to  pre- 
vent such  an  occurrence  ;  but  such  men  have  always, 
risen  gradually,  and  not  at  once  jumped  from  the 
one  state  to  the  other.  Wherever  a  man  shows  him- 
self superior  to  his  fellows  in  intelligence,  skill,  or 
application,  he  will  be  sure  to  push  himself,  and  by 
obtaining  higher  wages,  the  natural  result  of  his 
superiority,  gradually  improve  his  position.  And  it 
often  happens  that  such  men,  after  saving  a  little 
money,  are  assisted  by  their  former  employers,  or  by 
others  who  have  watched  their  career,  in  accomplish- 
ing the  object  of  their  desire,  whether  a  small  occupa- 
tion or  otherwise.  By  the  sweat  of  his  brow  man  must 
ever  live,  and  so  long  as  society  exists  there  must  be 
rich  and  poor. 


I  will  now  say  a  few  words  upon  rents  and  manage- 
ments. As  regards  the  first,  I  can  only  state  that  it 
must  be  an  open  question,  as  in  the  cases  of  farms 
and  other  occupations.  There  is  no  reason,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  why  the  labourer  should  have  land  at  a 
lower  price  than  others  would  give  for  it  ;  nor  do  I 
see  upon  what  principle  he  should  be  asked  to  pay  more. 
After  all,  it  is  not  a  question  of  rent,  so  much  as  to 
have  the  allotment  ground  on  a  convenient  spot.  If 
situated  near  a  village,  as  it  should  be,  the  land  may 
assume  the  value  of  accommodation  land,  and  should 
of  course  be  paid  for  accordingly.  On  the  estate  of 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  de  Grey,  in  Bedfordshire, 
with  which  I  am  connected  as  agent,  the  rents  vary 
from  32«,  to  725.  per  acre  (or  from  8s.  to  18«.  per 
rood),  including  all  rates  and  taxes,  and  the  gates, 
fences,  ditches,  and  watercourses  are  kept  and  main- 
tained for  them,  so  that  they  have  nothing  to  pay  but 
the  rent.  Of  course,  many  of  those  rents  are  higher 
than  are  paid  by  the  farmers ;  but,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, they  are  many  of  them  accommodation  lands, 
and  would  readily  let  at  the  same  prices  to  others.  It 
is  to  me  a  matter  of  peculiar  gratification  to  be  able  to 
testify  to  the  punctuality  with  which  those  rents  are 
paid.  Including  a  few  market  gardeners,  there  are 
on  his  lordship's  rent  roll,  in  Bedfordshire,  some  750 
tenants.  The  collection  occupies  five  days,  and  it 
rarely  happens  that  there  are  any  arrears.  Now  and 
then  a  little  time  is  asked  for,  but  very  seldom,  and 
then  not  given  unless  some  sufficient  reason,,  such  as 
illness  or  some  other  visitation  is  pleaded.  Below 
is  a  tabular  statement,  showing  the  acreage  and  the 
number  of  allotment  tenants  in  a  few  of  the"  parishes 
where  the  principal  portion  of  the  Wrest  estates  are 
situate. 


Parish, 

Popula- 
tion per 
Census 
of  1851. 

Area 

of 

Parishes. 

Number 
of 

Allot- 
ments. 

Acreage' 
of  AUdti 

ment    ! 

Land. 

Silsoe          .        _        - 

Clophill       - 

Plitton 

PnlloxhiU 

Upper  .Gravenhurst 

Lower  Grayenhurst      - 

755 
1,186 
656 
688 
357 
58 

Acres. 
2,1)67 
2,317 
1,020 

1,584 
895"! 
757/ 

78 
180 
163 
131 

66 

Acres. 

24 

55 

140 

51 

24 

Many  of  those,  especially  in  the  parishes  of  Clophill, 
PuUoxhUl,  and  Flitton,  which  are  what  are  termed 
"  open  parishes,"  i.  e.,  parishes  where  the  cottages 
belong  to  several  proprietors,  have  no  ground  what- 
ever belonging  to  their  dwellings.  Hence  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  what  an  advantage  an  allotment  must 
be  to  them.  Indeed,  so  anxious  are  they  for  it,  that 
whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  numerous  applications 
are  sure  to  pour  in.  No  restriction  as  to  cultivation 
is  imposed,  except  such  as  are  common  to  the  farmers. 
Some  people  have  an  objection  to  cottagers  being 
allowed  to  grow  wheat,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
ever  found  any  inconvenience  to  have  arisen  from  it. 
I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  such  a  restriction 
should  be  imposed  ;  for  a  crop  of  wheat  is  as  much  a 
change  to  the  soil  as  any  other  crop,  and  at  times  no 
doubt  as  profitable  ;  while  the  straw  comes  for  litter 
for  the  pig,  and  returns  to  the  grouad  in  the  shape  of 
manure.  It  is  not  found  that  the  privilege  is  abused 
by  excess  of  cropping,  and  therefore  the  practice  has 
not  been  prohibited.  In  every  parish  on  Lord  de 
G-rey's  estate,  where  there  are  allotments,  a  barn  is 
provided  for  the  use  of  these  tenants  alone  for  the 
purpose  of  thrashing,  &c.,  and  they  generally  ao-ree 
pretty  well  among  themselves,  so  that  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  interfere  with  their  arrangements  as  to 
its  use.  The  early  promoters  of  the  system  seem  to 
have  been  very  much  prompted  to  it  by  a  pressure  of 
the  poor  rates.  It  was  a  very  general  impression  for 
a  few  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  in  1834,  and  indeed  for  some  time 
subsequently,  that  great  relief  would  be  given  to  the 
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ratepayers  by  the  introduction  of  allotments ;  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  such  was,  or  has 
been,  the  case  to  a  very  great  extent.     That  it  may 
have,  and  has  had,  a  favourable  effect  in  that  direction 
I  fitmly  believe,  but  I  would  not  overrate  it.     I  would 
here  notice  a  curious  circumstance  in  connexion  with 
this  part  of  the  subject,  which  occurred  in  a  parish 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.     It  contains  about  650 
inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  would  be  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  in  consequence  of  so 
many  labourers  being  out  of  employ,  the  poor  rates  at 
one  time  amounted  to  nearly  16s.  in  the  pound.     In 
this  fearful  state  of  things  the  largest  occupier  gave 
up  his  farm,  saying  he  could  manage  to  pay  his  rent, 
but  that  the  rates  would  ruin  him.     A  considerable 
portion  of  his   occupation  was   then  let  out  to  the 
labourers  in  parcels  varying  from  one  to  five  and  ten 
acres  each.     In  a  few  years  the  rates  were  considerably 
reduced  ;  but  whether  this  improved  state  of  things 
was  to  be  traced  to  the  division  of  the  land  as  de- 
scribed or  to  the  operation  of  the  new  poor  law,  is  a 
point  which  is  yet   open   to   speculation ;    for   both 
causes,  as  well  as  one  or  two  others  of  a  local  nature, 
were  in  operation  at  the  same  time.     My  own  con- 
viction is  that  to  the  legislative  enactment  the  credit 
principally    belongs.      The    original    allottees   were 
allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  land  till  they 
were    removed    by   death   or   became   incapable    of 
managing  it ;  but  it  was  not  considered  good  policy 
to  continue  this  system  ;   but  rather,  when  one  of  the 
little  holdings  became  vacant,  to  divide  it  into  allot- 
ments of  a  rood  each,  thus  affording  land  upon   a 
sounder  principle,  and  providing  for  the  necessities  of 
greater  numbers.      The  rates  are  now  about  the  same 
as  in  the  adjoining  parishes  similarly  situated.    There 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  be 
more  desirable  that  each  man  should  have  a  garden  of 
sufficient  size  for  his  wants,  or  whether  a  piece  of 
ground  should  be  set  apart  for  the  whole  village,  in 
the  shape  of  an  allotment.     Now  we  know,  in  many 
parishes,  the    utter  impossibility  of  getting  garden 
ground  attached  to  every  cottage ;  and  therefore,  as  a 
rule,  that  plan  could  not  be  relied  upon  ;  and  even  if 
it  could  be,  the  latter  scheme  offers  advantages  pecu- 
liarly its  own.     They  are,  first,  that  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion is  excited  when  all  are  brought  into  a  kind  of 
friendly  competition,  as  is  the  case  in  an  allotment 
field.     Labourers  are  quick  to  discern  successful  cul- 
tivation, and  to  trace  its  causes.     If  one  man  succeeds 
beyond  the  rest  in  raising  any  particular  crop,  it  will 
be  sure  to  be  noticed,  and  the  reason  of  it  inquired 
into,  and  his  system  most  probably  adopted.     Every 
man  has  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  whole 
field,  and  in  general  benefits  by  it ;    whereas  in  a 
garden  there  are  not  those  opportunities.     How  fre- 
quently does  one  sees  a  garden  overrun  with  weeds, 
overgrown  with  trees,  bushes,  and  fences,  absolutely 
excluding  sun  and  air,  and  producing  next  to  nothing 
to  the  cultivator  !    In  an  open  field  allotment,  the  sun 
and  air  are  freely  admitted  ;  the  land  is  more  easily 
kept  clean,  and  the  state  of  cultivation  patent  to  all 
the  neighbourhood.     I  believe  example  has  a  strong 
infiuence  in  promoting   good   and   clean   cultivation 
among  all  classes   of  occupiers.      With   a  view  to 
encourage  it   amongst  the  allotment  tenants  of  the 
district,    a  society,  called  the  "  Silsoe  and  Ampthill 
Labourer's  Friend   Society,"  was   established  about 
seventeen  years  ago.     It  offers  several  prizes  annually 
for  competition,  and  great  interest  is  excited  among  the 
exhibitors.     This  society  is  under  the  patronage  of 
Earl  de  Grey,  and  has  Lord  Wensleydale  as  president, 
■while  the  stewards  consist  entirely  of  tenant  farmers, 
who  thus  evince  their  sense  of  its  usefulness.    The 
subscribers  comprise  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  exhibition  is  invariably  fully 
attended.     In  fact,  all  classes  unite  to  promote  the 
object  it  has  in  view  ;  and  the  result  is  an  exhibition 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.,  that  would  surprise  any  one 
who  had  never  before  witnessed  it.     I  believe  this  to 
be  a  most  useful  institution,  and  where  allotments 
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prevail  to  any  extent  I  would  strongly  recommend 
the  establishment  of  similar  associations.  Some  per- 
sons have  an  objection  to  prizes  being  offered  for 
length  of  service  ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  any 
opposition  can  be  offered  to  the  encouragement  of 
good  cultivation,  whether  on  a  small  scale  or  on  a 
large  one.  We  all  know  it  is  the  practice  of  some 
large  proprietors  to  offer  premiums  to  be  competed  for 
by  the  tenants  on  their  estates — in  some  counties  such 
premiums  are  given  by  the  agricultural  societies.  In 
either  instance  the  same  effect  is  produced — honour- 
able competition  among  the  larger  occupiers.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  smaller  ones  have  similar  induce- 
ments held  out  to  them  ?  Upon  the  latter  part  of  my 
subject  I  have  little  to  say.  The  chief  abuse  of  the 
system  (to  use  the  word  on  the  card)  consists  in  giving 
the  labourer  more  land  than  he  can  manage  con- 
sistently with  his  usual  occupation.  Every  scheme 
must  be  kept  within  due  bounds — every  system  must 
have  a  limit.  To  extend  the  allotment  system  beyond 
its  legitimate  bounds  would  have  the  effect  of  com- 
pletely changing  its  character,  and  turning  that 
which  was  intended  to  be  an  auxiliary  into  a  leading 
pursuit. 

Mr.  Bennett  (of  Cambridge)   said  he  would  not 
shrink  from  taking  his  part  on  a  subject  in  which  he 
had  for  many  years   of  his  life  felt   a   very  lively 
interest.     First   of  all,   he  must   beg  permission  to 
tender  his  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Trethewy  for  having 
called  attention  to  a  subject  of  great  importance  to 
the  labouring  classes,  and  more  or  less  so  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.     He  felt  the  obligation  the  greater 
to  that  gentleman,  because  he  very  properly  directed 
attention  to  the  abuses  as  well  as  the  usefulness  of 
the  cottage  allotment  system.     (Cheers.)     For  him- 
self he  thought  he  could  more  usefully  follow  in  the 
discussion   by  giving  somewhat  greater  prominence 
to   what  may  be   regarded   as   some  of  the  leading 
abuses   of   this   otherwise   very  beneficial   practice. 
First  and  foremost  of  its  evils  was  the  allotting  un- 
suitable land,  and  often  at  a  very  inconvenient  dis- 
tance from  the  dwellings  of  the  labourers.    (Cheers.) 
To  allot  from  a  rood  to  half  an  acre  of  poor  clay  land 
to  a  labourer,  and  that  sometimes  from  half  a  mile  to 
a  mile  from  his  cottage,  so  far  from  benefiting  him, 
they  did  him  a  great  disservice.     In  such  cases  they 
added  much  to  the  toil  of  the  poor  body,  and  har- 
assed his  mind  without  the  remotest  chance  of  doing 
him  good.     I  am  aware  (continued  Mr.  B.)  that  good 
strong  land  will  often  yield  a  greater  crop  than  a 
lighter  soil  ;  but  in  that  case  it  must  first  be  well 
drained  and,  most  of  all,  as  contiguous  to  his  home 
as  possible,  otherwise  the  result  can  only  be  great 
improvement  to  the  land,  and  increased  poverty  and 
discomfiture  to   the  labourer.     (Cheers.)     The  rent 
the  labourer  pays  must  not  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion.    He  had  known  land  let  out  to  labourers  at 
such   prices   as  precluded  all  hope  of  the   occupier 
deriving  the  least  profit— poor  wretched  glebe  land, 
for  instance,  let  at  double  its  value,  and  irrespective 
of  its  distance  from  the  dwellings  of  the  labourers. 
In  such  cases  there  was  no  wonder  that  the  result 
should  be  anything  than  beneficial.     The  quantity  of 
land  granted  was  also  sometimes  more  than  could  be 
well  managed,  offering  a  temptation  to  the  labourer 
to  apply  himself  at  his  allotment  when  he  should  be 
rendering  service  to  his  master.     Those  were  some 
among  the  many  abuses  of  the  allotment  system  ;  and 
he  thought  Mr.  Trethewy  would  agree  with  him 
(cries  of  hear,  hear,  from  that  gentleman).     In  the 
teeth  of  all  those  abuses,  which  in  many  cases  had 
been  but  too  manifest,  he  (Mr.  Bennett)  was  fully  of 
opinion  that  tlie  good  results  to  the  labourers,  where 
skilfully  managed,  far  more  than  counterbalanced  aU 
the  evils  incident  thereto.     In  some  parts   of  the 
kingdom  they  were  justly  regarded  as  a  great  boon  to 
the  labourer,  making  a  nice  addition  to  his  wages, 
and  greatly  adding  to  his  comfort ;  and  perhaps  no- 
where more  so  than  on  the  estate  of  the  Eight  Hon. 
Earl  de  Grey,  so  skilfully  watched  over  as  it  was  by 
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the  gentleman  who  had  so  ably  brought  this  subject 
before  the  attention  of  the  club.     (Cheers.)     That 
there  had  been  great  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  British  labourer  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  must  be  evident  to  every  observant  agricul- 
turist.    That  the  establishment  of  cottage  allotments, 
however,  must  not  have   the   entire   credit   of  this 
improvement  he  was  free  to  admit.     The  improved 
poor  laws  had  done  even  more.     On  the  old  system 
(which  offered  a  sort  of    bounty  on  improvidence) 
they  could  do  nothing  effectively  in  that  way.     They 
regarded  the  overseer  as  their  national  parent,  and 
flew  him  on  every  emergency,  and  often  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other.     But  recently  the  law  had 
taught  a  man  that  his  first  dependence  must  be  on 
his  own  exertions,  and  on  the  overseer  only  when  aU 
other  means  fail.     Good  cottage  allotments  were  now 
properly  prized  and  sought  after,  and  had  already 
very  materially  aided  the  honest    and   industrious 
labourer  ;  and  if  wisely  and  prudently  managed  were 
destined  to  be  of  far  higher  service  to  the  entire  rural 
population ;  for  it  was  a  fact  patent  to  all,  that  if  a 
man  possessed  but  the  smallest  portion  of  property, 
so  that  he  had  something  he  could  call  his  own,  they 
gave  him  a  sort  of  stake,  and  attached  him  more  or 
less  to  the  common  weal  of  his  country.     He  (Mr. 
Bennett)  thought,  therefore,  that  every  true  patriot 
should  lend  his  willing  aid  to  carry  out  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  this  highly  beneficial  system  (cheers). 
Mr.  Alderman  Mechi   entirely   concurred   in   the 
admiration  expressed  by  Mr.  Bennett  of  the  manner 
in  which  Mv.  Trethewy  had  introduced  the  subject. 
He,  for  one,  went  very  much  with  that  gentleman  in 
his  conclusions  ;  but  there  were  some  points  on  which 
he  differed  from  him.     He  thought  that  every  farm 
should,  if  possible,  have  a  sufficient  number  of  cot- 
tages for  the  labourers  employed  upon  it.     (Hear, 
hear.)     He  was  also   of  opinion   that  the   cottages 
should  invariably  have  attached  to  them  such  a  por- 
tion of  land  as  the  labourer  could  conveniently  culti- 
vate.    (Hear,  hear.)     He  agreed  with  Mr.  Trethewy 
that  an  eighth  of  an  acre,  or  a  little  more,  was  gene- 
rally quite  enough.     He  did  not  concm*  with  him, 
however,  that  a  cottage  garden  so  situated  would  not 
possess  the   same   advantages  of  comparison   as   an 
allotment,  because  there  would  be  other  cottages  and 
other  cottage  gardens  on  the  same  property,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood.     They  all  knew  that  labourers  mixed 
together,  and  they  might  just  as  easily  observe  the 
difference  between  good  fencing  and  trimming-  and 
bad  fencing  and  trimming  in  their  gardens  as  the 
farmers  could  make  such  comparisons  on  their  farms  ; 
that   might    be  done  just  as    weU   from  cottage   to 
cottage,  and  from   garden   to  garden,    as  from    one 
allotment  to  another.     The  aggregation  of  cottages 
without  gardens  was  a  disgrace  to  a  past  manage- 
ment.    The  horrid  system  of  getting  rid  of  labourers 
by  driving  them  to  another  parish  had  placed  such 
persons  to  a  very  great  extent  at  the  mercy  of  'itine- 
rant builders,  who  raise  dwellings  for  them  as  close 
together  as  possible,  and  took  care  that  there  was 
very   little   land  attached   to   them.      (Hear,  hear.) 
He   hoped   that   a   better  feeling   was   now   abroad 
among  both  landlords  and  tenants  in  reference   to 
this   question  ;    he   hoped  they  had  now   begun   to 
feel  that  is  was  as  necessary  to  have  labourers  near 
their  work  as  it  was  to  have  horses  near  their  work. 
(Hear,  hear.)     In  his  own  neighbourhood,  he  might 
remark  in  passing,  a  practical  farmer  was  now  build- 
ing three  cottages  near  his  farm  for  the  occupation  of 
some  of  his  labourers.     K  a  labouring  man  had  to 
walk  two  or  three  miles  in  the  morning  before  he 
could  begin  his  work,  and  two  or  three  miles  on  his 
way  home  when  the  work  was  over,  his  labour  must 
be  proportionately  less  valuable  to  his  employer.     It 
was  clear  that  you  could  only  have  a  certain  amount 
of  physical  power  out  of  a  man,  as  out  of  a  horse, 
and  that  was  a  truth  which  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  in  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  dwellings 
of  agricultural  labourers.     (Hear,  heai\)     He  did  not 


agree  with  Mr.  Bennett  as  to  clay  land  being  so  dis- 
advantageous to  those  who  choose  to  cultivate  it. 
(Laughter.)  On  the  contrary,  he  had  great  faith  in 
an  honest  clay  (laughter)  ;  nor  did  he  see  how  the 
use  of  clay  soils  was  to  be  avoided  in  purely  clay 
districts.  Such  land  should  indeed  be  well  drained 
previously  to  being  let  to  the  cottager.  Was  that 
generally  done  ?  He  knew  it  was  hardly  ever  done. 
(Hear,  hear.)  When  once  clay  lands  had  been  effec- 
tuaEy  drained,  and  when  once  the  system  of  burning, 
which  was  very  profitable,  had  been  carried  out,  the 
soil  was  often  found  to  be  more  useful  and  enduring 
than  soils  of  a  different  description.  He  hoped  there 
would  ere  long  be  some  alteration  of  the  poor  law, 
which  would  tend  to  stimulate  the  building  of  cot- 
tages in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  farms.  He  knew 
that  was  not  a  question  which  they  were  met  to 
discuss  that  evening,  but  he  could  not  refrain  from 
remarking  incidentally,  that  he  trusted  there  would 
not  much  longer  be  any  inducement  to  the  farmer 
and  the  landlord  to  get  rid  of  labourers  by  pushing 
them,  as  it  were,  into  adjoining  parishes.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  B.  P.  Shearer  (Bishop's  Waltham)  wished  to 
ask  Mr.  Trethewy  whether  it  were  customary  on  the 
estates  to  which  he  had  alluded  to  give  allotments  to 
all  persons  who  asked  for  them. 

Mr.  H.  Trethewy  said  he  had  a  list  of  appHcants 
in  which  every  application  was  entered  ;  and  when- 
ever a  vacancy  occurred  he  selected  the  person  whom 
he  considered  most  suitable. 

Mr.  Mechi  supposed  that  even  if  applicants  were 
small  tradesmen  their  application  was  not  rejected  on 
account  of  their  calling. 

Mr.  Trethewy :  No. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Williams  (Baydon,  Hungerford)  said 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  poor  law  had 
done  much  towards  placing  the  agricultural  labourer 
in  the  improved  and.  improving  position  he  now 
occupied  ;  and  he  hoped  that  in  ten  years  the  labourer 
would  be  in  a  better  position  than  he  was  at  present. 
The  circuftnstance  that  he  was  now  thrown  more  on 
bis  own  resources  than  he  was  before  the  alteration 
of  the  poor  law  made  it  the  more  incumbent  on  their 
part  to  aid  and  assist  him  in  his  endeavours  to  im- 
prove his  own  position,  and  to  make  himself  compa- 
ratively independent;  and  by  letting  him  have  the 
raw  material  to  produce  some  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  in  addition  to  what  he  obtained  in  his  master's 
service,  they  placed  him  on  a  footing  which  enabled 
him  to  rear  his  children  honestly  and  respectably, 
and  made  both  him  and  them  better  members  of 
society  than  such  persons  generally  were  20  or  30 
years  ago.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  subject  on  the  card 
had,  in  his  opinion,  a  very  close  connexion  with 
the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Trethewy  that  a  rood  of  land  was  the 
very  outside  quantity  that  either  landowners  or 
occupiers  should  ever  think  of  allowing  labourers 
to  cultivate.  A  rood  would  require  all  the  spare 
time  beyond  what  the  labourer  ought  to  give  to 
the  service  of  his  master  in  return  for  the  wages 
he  received.  (Hear,  hear.)  Masters,  of  course,  ex- 
pected an  honest  day's  labour  for  a  day's  pay  ;  and  if 
the  allotment  in  any  way  interfered  with  the  day's 
labour  for  the  master  it  must  be  classed  under  the 
latter  part  of  Mr.  Trethew/s  subject — "the  abuses 
"  of  the  system."  (Hear,  hear.)  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  a  rood  was  not  more  than  a  labourer  could 
properly  and  conveniently  cultivate  ;  that  quantity 
would  occupy  his  time  usefully.  During  the  long 
evenings  of  autumn  he  would  be  engaged  in  breaking 
up  the  soil  and  securing  his  produce  ;  in  the  spring 
he  would  be  occupied  in  cultivation ;  and  in  the 
summer  in  cleaning  his  land.  And  all  this  would  tend 
to  keep  him  froni  the  public  house ;  while,  by  this 
opportunity  thus  afforded  to  him  of  the  working  up 
the  raw  material,  he  might  mate  a  great  addition  to 
the  comforts  of  his  household,  and  secure  for  it  many 
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comforts  -which  could    not    otherwise    be  obtained. 
(Hear,   hear.)      He  knew   that  rdatiy  persons  had 
objected  to  the  production  of  wheat  on  the  ground, 
that  it  might  be  injurious  to  the  farmer ;  it  should, 
ho'#ever,  be  remembered  that  there  were  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  labourer  could  not  employ  a  rood 
of  land  profitably  unless  he  was  permitted  to  cultivate 
a  portion  of  it  with  cereal  crops  (Hear,  hear).    To 
say  that  he  should  produce  nothing  but  potatoes  on  a 
rood  of  land  was  to  say,  in  effect,  that  he  should 
follow  the  rotten  system  which  prevailed  in  Ireland 
until  afew  years  ago.    If  he  were  allowed  to  cultivate 
one-third  with  cereal  crops,  with  good  spade  cultiva- 
tion and  the  refuse  of  the  pigsty  as  manure,  he  VKOuld 
be  enabled  to  manage  that  proportion  profitably,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  gleaning,  would  secure  comforts  to  the 
poor  man's  family  which  theiy  themselves,  perhaps, 
could  hardly  conceive.     It  was  of  course  possible  thait 
the  labourer  might,  by  the  production  of   such  an 
article  as  wheat,  be  tempted  to  turn  rogue,  and  to 
increase  his  stock  by  robbing  his  employer  ;  but  he 
did  not  think  they  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  by  supposing  that  he  must  of 
necessity  be  a  rogue  (hear,  hear).     If  they  took  a  fair 
and  practical  view  of  the  question,  the  objection  that 
the  growth  of  cereal  crops  must  be  injurious  to  the 
employer  would  vanish.     One  thing  that  would  add 
greatly  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor  man's  family  was 
the  possession  of  a,  fat  pig.     He  felt  quite  certain  that 
a  man  of  industry  and  economy  might,  with  a  rood  of 
land,  fat  two  pigs.     Every  time  the  pot  was  boiled 
there  was  something  that  would  aid  in  the  subsistence 
of  the  pig.    It  was  possible,  therefore,  for  him  to  fat 
two  pigs,  and  the  sale  of  one  would  more  than  pay 
his  rent,  while  he  might  keep  the  other  for  the  con- 
sumption of  his  own  family.    This  was  a  practical  ■way 
of  viewing  the  question.     Many  years  ago  he  himself 
allotted  seven  acres  of  a  farm  which  he  occupied  among 
labourers;  that  land  laboured  under  two  disadvantages, 
which  had  been  condemned  by  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Mechi.     In  the  first  place  it  was  strong  clay  soil,  and 
undrained  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  some  of  it,  instead 
of  being  close  to  the  village  where  the  labourers  resided, 
was  about  half  a  mile  from  it.   That  the  distance,  how- 
ever, in  this  case  was  no  obstacle  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor 
man  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  was  as  great 
a  demand  for  the  allotments  half  a  mile  from  the  village 
as  for  those  which  were  close  to  it.     Of  course,  la- 
bourers generally  would  give  the  preference  to  land 
which  was   near  their  dwellings ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  must  be  reciprocity  in  all  such 
matters;  the  party  who  lets  an  allotment  must  let  it 
partly  for  his  own  benefit  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of 
the  occupier,  and  in  all  cases  the  allotment  system 
must  be  self-supporting  if  it  was  to  continue  to  exist. 
Whenever  there  was  an  allotment  vacant  half  a  mile 
from  the  village  there  were  plenty  of  applicants  for 
it,  and  that  appeared  to  him  to  show  conclusively  that 
the  distance  was  not  material.    At  all  events,  it  was 
better  that  the  labourer  should  have  land  half  a  mile 
or  even  a  mile  distant  from  his  dwelling,  than  that  he 
should  have  none   at  all  (hear,  hear),  and  he  was 
convinced   that  if  the  allotment  system  were  well 
carried  out  it  would  do  much  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion and  elevate  the  character  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation.   He  had  only  one  more  observation  to  make. 
He  recollected  hearing  Mr.  Baker,  whose  absence  on 
that  occasion  he  much  regretted,  speak  some  years  ago 
of  one  of  the  abuses  of  the. allotment,  system — namely, 
that  in  some  cases  the  poor  employed  the  Sabbath  in 
working  on  their  land.     That  was  indeed ,  one  of,  the 
greatest  abuses  that  he  could  conceive,  and  he  thought 
that    wherever    it  existed    the    owner   of   the  soil 
should  put  his  veto  on  such  a  practice,  and  compel 
the   labourers    to   abstain   from  cultivation  on    the 
Sabbath. 

Mr.  Mechi  thought  Mr.  Williams  was  mistaken  in 
supposing,  that  labourers  having  a  rood  of  land  would 
be  able, to  fat  two  pigs  with  their  own  produce^ .  In 
his  (Mr!  Mechi's)  part  of  the  country  they  generally 
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bought  two  or  three  sacks  of  baitley-meal  for  each 

pig- 

Mr,  Williams  said  he  was  of  course  aware  that 
labourers  could  not  fatten  a  pig  on  nothing ;  but  he 
meant  to  say  that  when  a  man  had  forty  poles  of  land 
in  his  occupation,  they,  must  take  into  account  the 
produce  of  his  land,  and  consider  how  far  the  refiise 
of  his  cottage  might,  in  his  improved  circumstances, 
be  made  use  of  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  always  advantageous 
to  grow,  wheat.  After  cropping  his  land  for  two  or 
three  years  with  wheat,  the  labourer  might  have  re- 
course to  barley,  and  he  believed  that  was  done  with 
advantage  on  his  own  allotments. 

Dr.  Ellis  (Sudbrook  Park,  Eichmond)  thought  that 
there  was  nothing  more  graceful  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  agriculture  than  the  assembling  of  a  number 
of  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil  to  consider  how 
they  might  improve  the  condition  of  labourers.     Half 
a  century  ago  it  was  supposed  that  all  farmers  cared 
about,  as  regarded  those  whom  they  employed,  was  to 
get  as  much  out  of  them  as  possible.     This  could  no 
longer  be  imagined  when  owners  and  occupiers  met 
together  and  devoted  their  time  and  thoughts  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  agricultural  labourers. 
Such  discussions  as  this  must  tend  to  make  labourers 
feel  an  additional  interest  in  those  who  were  so  anxious 
about  their  welfare  (hear,  hear).     He  had  watched 
the  allotment  system  ever  since  it  came  into  operation 
with  great  interest,  and  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
attended  with  very  good  results  on  the  whole,  and 
with  very  little  evil.     He  had  seen  it  carried  out  on 
land  which  had  not  been  considered  worth  enclosing  ; 
he  had  seen  that  land  brought  into  a  state  of  improve- 
ment far  superior  to  that  which  it  could  have  attained 
under  a  broader  system  of  cultivation,  and  he  had 
seen  people  thus  raised  from  a  condition  of  degra- 
dation, rags,  and  misery  to  one  of  sobriety,  comfort, 
and   morality.      This   improvement   was   owing,   he 
thought,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  mere  fact  of  their 
being  employed  ;  for  it  was  an  universal  truth,  which 
they  had  probably  all  learnt  in  their  childhood,  that 
"  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to 
do."     If  they  wanted  to  keep  a  labouring  man  out  of 
mischief,  they  must  endeavour  to  keep  him  constantly 
employed  (hear,  hear).     Indeed,  whatever  grade  of 
society  they  examined,  it  would  generally  be  found 
that  the  best  and  most  useful  members  of  society  were 
persons  who  were  nearly  always  occupied  in  a  profit- 
able manner.     It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
strength  which  a  labouring  man  gave  to  his  ordinary 
day's  labour  for  hire  was  all  that  he  could  employ  for 
his  own  advantage.     There  were  great  fundamental 
errors  with  respect  to  physical  strength.     Strength 
was  to  be  obtained  from  rest  and  repose,  not  by  filling 
the  body  with  stimulants.     When  the  labouring  man 
had  returned  from  his  day's  labour  for  his  employer, 
if  he  took  a  wholesome  meal,  provided  he  were  in 
good  health,  he  would  in  about  half  an  hour  renovate 
his  strength  and  be  fit  for  work  again,  although  he 
had  been  occupied  all  day  ;  he  was  now  speaking  of 
course  of  the  fair  working  day.     The  man  might  go 
to  work  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  year,  and  if  he  produced  more  in 
his  garden  than  was  required  for  the  wants  of  the 
household,  his  wife  might  take  the  surplus  to  market, 
and  thus  procure  the  means  of  buying  barley-meal, 
and  saving  part  of  the  wages  for  the  benefit  of  the 
family.     There  were,  it  must  be  admitted,  two  or 
three  very  serious  evils  connected  with  the  allotment 
system.    One  evil  was,  that  some  proprietors  charged 
too  much  rent  for  land  let  out  in  allotments.     He  had 
peally  felt  quite  ashamed  sometimes,  on  asking  labour- 
ing people  how  much  they  paid,  when  he  heard  their 
reply.     He  had  not,  indeed,  told   them  it  was   too 
much,  not  wishing  to  do  anything  to  create  bad  feel- 
ings in  the  community;   but  he   made  the   inquiry 
because  he  felt  deeply  interested  in  what  so  much 
concerned  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes.    He 
had  heard  of  18d.  a  pole  being  charged  for  what  was 
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in  fact  nothing  scarcely  but  common  white  sand  ;  it 
formed  part  of  land  which  had  never  been  enclosed. 

Mr.  Mechi,    That  is  12/.  an  acre. 

Dr.  Ellis  said  he  could  mention  a  place  where  that 
rent  had  been  charged.  He  hoped,  for  the  sake  of 
decency  and  justice,  that  it  was  not  done  generally. 
Whether,  however,  it  were  done  only  in  a  few  in- 
stances or  in  many,  they  must  all  feel  that  it  was  a 
very  serious  matter  to  charge  too  high  a  rent  for  land 
cultivated  by  the  labourer  (hear,  hear).  Attempts 
on  the  part  of  clergymen  or  laymen  to  get  an  enor- 
mous rent  for  land  was  an  enormous  evil.  Another 
evil  was  the  allowing  persons  to  have  too  much  land. 
He  had  seen  instances  in  which  shoemakers,  tailors, 
&c.  had  neglected  their  regular  work  in  consequence 
of  having  to  cultivate  a  large  garden  ;  and  the  result 
was  that  they  suffered  both  ways — ^they  lost  their 
customers,  and  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  rent. 
Another  and  a  most  grievous  evil  was,  that  in  many 
parishes — he  believed  in  all  the  parishes  in  his  own 
.  district — a  considerable  number  of  persons  cultivated 
their  allotments  on  Sunday.  He  had  been  exceed- 
ingly pained  at  witnessing  this  desecration. 

Whoever  was  found  spending  any  portion  of  that  day 

in  working  on  his  land  should  forfeit  his  allotment. 

****** 

Mr.  W.  Gray  (Courteen  Hall,  Northampton)  said 
he  had  witnessed  the  satisfactory  working  of  the 
allotment  system  in  a  parish  in  Huntingdonshire, 
where  he  had  lived  for  some  years.  In  referring  to 
that  parish,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  back  for  a 
few  years.  No  doubt  many  in  that  room  well  recol- 
lected the  agricultural  disturbances,  as  they  were 
called,  of  1830.  At  that  period  the  burning  of  machines 
and  cornstacks  was  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  after 
the  law  of  the  land  had  quelled  .the  disorder,  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  do  something  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  it.  Accordingly  a  meeting  was  con-, 
vened,  and  it  was  there  suggested  that  the  allotment 
system  might  do  something  towards  correcting  what 
was  wrong.  The  parish  was  at  that  time  rather 
notorious  for  badly-conducted  labourers,  and  it  was 
proverbially  said  in  Huntingdonshire  of  any  bad 
district,  "  It  is  as  bad  as  the  parish  of  Alconbury." 
The  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Maltby,  happening 
to  have  some  land  contiguous  to  the  parish,  he  oflfered 
it  to  the  churchwardens,  to  be  let  out  in  allotments, 
and  it  was  offered  at  the  rate  of  35s.  per  acre  free  from 
parochial  charges.  The  applications  were  very 
numerous,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  making  a 
selection.  The  system  soon  got  into  working  order  ; 
the  men  seemed  pleased  with  their  occupations,  and  it 
was  delightful  to  observe  what  industry  the  system 
seemed  to  bring  into  the  parish.  He  had  heard 
strangers  ask,  "  What  are  all  those  children  doing 
"  with  theu-  wheelbarrows  ?  "  There  you  would  see 
twenty  Uttle  children  picking  up  manure,  and  it  was 
not  merely  the  value  of  the  manure  that  was  to  be 
considered  in  such  a  case — the  children  were  acquiring 
industrious  habits.  (Hear,  hear).  Well,  the  thing 
worked  well,  and  there  was  a  great  improvement 
among  the  labouring  population.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  that  was  the  only  means  of  regenerating  the 
parish;  the  poor  law  of  1834  gave  the  finishing  stroke. 
He  himself  left  the  parish,  he  believed,  in  1835  ;  but 
he  kept  up  a  connexion  with  it,  and  in  visiting  the 
parish  he  was  very  much  pleased  to  witness  the  im- 
provement which  had  taken  place  amongst  the  agri- 
cultural labourers.  His  having  20  poles  of  land  set 
apart  for  his  cultivation  had  taught  the  labourer  that 
there  was  some  one  who  cared  for  him ;  it  had  raised 
him  in  the  scale  of  ambition,  and  it  had  given  him 
ideas  which  he  never  had  before.  There  you  saw  the 
man  and  his  wife  well  dressed,  and  attending  church 
with  their  children.  Moreover,  the  children  were  sent 
to  school  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  was  the  case 
previously.  There  was  hardly  anything,  indeed, 
which  had  more  struck  him  through  life  than 
this — that  when  once  you  had  improved  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  man  you  found  him   desirous  of 


having  his  children  educated.  (Hear,  hear).  Now, 
what  was  the  result  of  all  this  ?  Why,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  at  present  the  parish  of  Ai- 
conbury,  the  population  of  which  was  from  1,200 
to  1,400,  would  bear  comparison  with  most  other 
parishes  of  the  same  kind.  The  men  went  round  the 
district  sweeping  away  the  prizes  for  hedge-cutting, 
draining,  and  so  on ;  and  there  could  be  no  better 
proof  of  their  usefulness  as  labourers.  He  would  now 
come  a  little  nearer  home.  The  parish  in  which  he 
resided  at  present  all  belonged  to  one  proprietor. 
There  the  allotment  system  had  been  carried  out  also. 
The  labourers  paid  6rf.  a  pole  for  land  which  was 
honestly  worth  the  money  (they  paid,  no  rates),  and 
which  was  all  fenced  in  drained.  Collecting  the 
rents,  as  he  did,  once  a  year,  he  had  never  had  6d. 
left  unpaid.  At  Michaelmas  he  went  round  the  allot- 
ments, and  he  saw  one  pig  at  least — in  some  cases 
there  were  two — in  every  sty.  It  was,  he  might 
remark,  very  soon  discovered  that  if  you  gave  a  man 
an  allotment  you  must  also  give  him  a  pigsty,  and 
hence  pigsties  were  attached  to  all  the  allotments. 
He  did  not  consider  it  essential  that  there  should  be 
white  crops  on  allotments.  In  his  own  parish,  indeed, 
labourers  had  no  conveniences  for  growing  such  crops. 
The  practice  was  to  take  one-third  potatoes,  one-third 
mangel  wurzel,  and  one-third  beans.  The  beans  and 
the  mangel  fed  the  pig,  and  the  potatoes  the  labourer 
and  his  family  ate  with  the  pig.  He  had  always  been 
an  advocate  for  the  allotment  system  ;  and  from  what 
he  had  seen  of  its  working,  he  was  convinced  they 
could  do  nothing  more  likely  to  improve  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  than  the  giving  him  a  small  quantity  of 
land  to  cultivate.  He  thought  20  poles  were  sufficient. 
He  had  always  been  on  his  guard  against  letting  the 
labourer  have  too  much  land.  If  they  did  that,  they 
turned  a  good  labourer  into  a  bad  farmer.  When  the 
labouring  man  had  one  or  two  acres  of  land  he  became 
powerless.  He  would  mention  a  case  which  would 
serve  to  illustrate  this.  A  noble  duke,  who  was  a 
very  charitable  man,  was  told  by  some  labourers  on 
his  estate  that,  if  he  would  let  them  each  have  an  acre 
of  land  they  could  live  upon  it.  The  duke  yielded  to 
their  request,  but  what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  entire 
failure.  One  day  he  (Mr.  Gray)  went  to  one  of  the 
men  on  his  allotment,  and  said  to  him,  what  was  the 
fact,  "  Why,  my  man,  you  seem  to  have  your  land  in 
"  very  poor  condition."  "  Yes,"  was  his  reply,  "  I'm 
"  beat  sir — I  can't  do  it "  (hear,  hear).  They  all 
know  how  much  profit  an  acre  of  land  will  yield,  and 
if  a  man  were  entirely  dependent  on  it,  the  result 
could  not  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Howell  (Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire) 
wished  to  bear  testimony  to  the  benefit  which  had 
been  conferred  on  the  labouring  population  of  the 
district  in  which  he  resided  by  that  which  had  been 
this  evening  termed  the  allotment  system.  He  lived 
in  a  district  which  was  partly  agricultural,  but  mainly 
manufacturing  ;  and  he  believed  that  nothing  tended 
so  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  and 
comfort  of  the  working  people  there  as  the  system  of 
alloting  small  portions  of  land  for  cultivation.  In 
that  neighbourhood  it  was  customary  to  let  land  on 
long  leases  for  cottage  building,  but  the  quantity  of 
garden  ground  attached  was  usually  very  small ;  and, 
not  satisfied  with  this,  the  labourers  obtained  from 
agriculturalists  and  landowners  in  the  neighbourhood 
an  additional  quantity — generally  about  15  or  20 
perches — ^which  they  cultivated  in  the  manner  which 
had  been  so  ably  described  this  evening  by  Mr. 
Trethewy.  There  were  few  only  who  grew  wheat, 
barley,  or  other  cereal  crops,  the  general  practice  being 
to  use  the  land  for  growing  potatoes  and  vegetables. 
He  knew  of  nothing  which  contributed  so  much  to 
the  happiness,  comfort,  and  prosperity  of  the  labouring 
community  as  garden  cultivation.  As  regarded  rent, 
his  own  experience  was,  that  labourers  looked  not  so 
much  to  the  price  of  the  land  as  to  fixity  of  tenure. 
It  was  a  common  practice  with  farmers  in  his  district 
to  let  out  land  in  small  allotments  for  a  year,  and  to 
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resume  the  occupation  of  it  after  it  had  been  benefited 
by  the  manure  which  liad  been  carted  at  the  expense 
of  the  labourer,  who  would  thus  derive  only  one  crop. 
He  felt  sure  that  men  would  rather  pay  41.,  or  even 
6/.,,per  •  acre  with  some  certainty  of  longer  tenure, 
than  20s.,  or  even  lOs.,  with  the  prospect  of  the 
farmer  resuming  the  occupation  of  the  land  after  it 
had  been  improved  by  cultivation. 

*  ii  *  *  *  Si 

Mr.  T.  Stagg  (of  Grafton,  Wilts)  said,  some  allusion 
having  been  made  to  the  price  of  land  let  out  in  allot- 
ments in  the  West  of  England,  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  on  that  subject.  He  had  happened  to  be  a 
tenant  of  one  of  the  largest  landed  proprietors  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  and  he 
knew  that  in  his  own  parish  land  was  let  to  labourers 
at  less,  rather  than  more,  than  he  himself  paid.  Some 
of  the  best  land  on  the  marquis's  estate  was  let  at 
10s.  a  rood.  Mr.  Williams  had  spoken  of  the  fatting 
of  two  pigs  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land.  He 
should  like  to  know  how  that  was  done.  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  J.  A.  Williams  wished  to  say  one  or  two  words 
in  explanation.  First,  as  regarded  price,  he  would 
observe  that  he  himself  charged  15s.  for  a  rood  of 
land,  taking  the  whole  of  the  liabilities  upon  himself. 
He  occasionally  met  with  a  defaulter. 

****** 

As  to  the  fatting  of  two  pigs,  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  that  was  the  rule,  but,  as  their  friend  Mr.  Mechi 
had  made  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Essex  out  of  one  of 
the  worst,  so  the  labourer  might,  partly  from  his  own 
resources,  and  partly  from  other  resources,  be  enabled 
to  keep  two  pigs  instead  of  one.  Of  this  he  was  quite 
certain  that  the  labourer  who  used  his  best  endeavours 
to  fat  two  pigs  instead  of  one  would  be  better  able  to 
fat  two  than  others.  The  system  of  high  farming, 
might,  he  believed,  be  carried  out  effectually  on  a 
small  occupation,  as  it  had  been  by  Mr.  Mechi, 
through  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  on  his  farm. 

Mr.  Howell  wished  to  make  one  additional  obser- 
vation. In  his  district  labourers'  houses  had  been 
built  too  much  in  rows  and  blocks.  He  advocated  the 
building  of  detached  houses,  giving  to  each  man  his 
own  separate  allotment  immediately  contiguous  to  his 
house,  especially  in  rural  vUlages. 

Mr.  E.  Little  (Chippenham)  said  there  were  near 
700  allotments  on  the  estates  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  in  no  instance  did  the  rent  exceed  21.  an 
acre.  The  system  worked  well  in  his  part  of  the 
country  wherever  it  had  been  adopted.  One  valuable 
rule  which  was  carried  out  in  reference  to  these  allot- 
ments was,  that  the  doing  of  any  labour  on  Sunday 
excluded  the  occupier  from  further  occupation  (hear, 
hear).  That  was  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
land  was  held,  and  it  was  never  violated  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Mechi.  The  21.  included  all  charges  ? 

Mr.  Little.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  said  he  listened  very  attentively  to 
the  able  paper  read  by  Mr.  Trethewy,  a  paper  com- 
prising almost  everything  that  could  be  said  in  favour 
of  thg  allotment  system  (hear,  hear).  He  thought 
the  carrying  out  of  the  allotment  system  depended  in 
a  very  great  degree  upon  landlords.  Where  cottages 
were  situated  on  farms  the  labourer  generally  had  an 
opportunity  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  garden 
ground  if  it  were  not  sufficient,  and  the  farmer  of 
course  took  care  not  to  let  it  be  augmented  beyond 
what  was  required  for  the  necessities  of  the  family. 
But  where  the  labourers'  cottages  were  situated  in  a 
village  some  distance  from  the  farm,  it  rested  solely 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  to  pi-ovide  land  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  had  not  a  sufficient 
quantity  attached  to  their  dwellings.  He  happened  to 
receive  rent  from  about  70  labouring  tenants ;  the 
rent  charged  had  never  exceeded  6d.  a  pole,  the  land 
being  close  to  the  village,  some  of  the  best  land  in  the 
district,  and  being  exempt  from  poor  rates  and  all 
other  charges.    The  rents  were  paid  regularly  and 
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cheerfully ;  he  did  not  remember  a  single  defaulter. 
Speaking  generally,  he  might  say  that  the  object  of 
all  present  was,  he  presumed,  to  make  the  cottage 
home  a  scene  of  happiness,  comfort,  and  contentment, 
and  to  give  labourers  an  interest  in  their  abodes  ;  and 
he  believed  the  labourer  felt  as  much  pleasure  in. 
walking  up  and  down  his  allotment  as  they  felt  in 
walking  round  their  farms  (cheers). 

Mr.  Trethewy  having  briefly  replied,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Little,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bennett,  thanks 
were  voted  to  him  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
introduced  the  subject. 


{Referred  to  in  §  221  of  Report.) 

Communication  from  the  Right  Honourable  J. 
SoTHERON  EsTCOUEi  to  the  Commissioners,  in 
answer  to  questions  numbered  1  to  7. 

1.  About  the  year  1795  the  livelihood  gained  of  old 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tetbury  by  women  and 
children  in  carding  wool  died  out.  My  grandfather, 
the  principal  landowner,  having  occasion  to  stub  up 
overgrown  gorse  cover,  hit  upon  a  notion  of  letting 
it  out  to  his  neighbours ;  and  after  each  had  finished 
his  quantum  of  the  cover  he  was  allowed  to  rent  it 
as  an  occupation  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  children 
at  odd  hours.  The  field  so  let  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Newnton  continues  to  be  their  ground  still,  and  is  in 
as  good  cultivation  as  any  field  in  the  village. 

2.  The  quantity  held  by  one  individual  does  not 
exceed  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  except  in  some  few 
exceptional  cases. 

3.  I  do  not  think  our  allotments  have  had  any 
effect  on  wages.  Almost  all  the  labourers  in  the 
parish  have  an  allotment.  Many  single  women  living 
alone  have  an  allotment ;  all,  indeed,  except  those  who 
become  disqualified  by  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief, 
which  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  forfeiture  of  land. 
I  do  not  think  the  farmers  have  ever  used  the  allot- 
ment system  as  a  means  of  getting  work  done  more 
cheaply  ;  they  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  nor  ever 
have  tried  to  interfere.  The  letting  of  an  allotment 
rests  entirely  between  the  labourer  and  the  land- 
lord. 

4.  I  never  heard  any  complaints  by  farmers  of  the 
labourers  expending  their  strength  on  their  allot- 
ments ;  on  the  contrary  our  farmers  see  the  moral 
good  effects  and  approve  the  system.  It  might  be 
otherwise  if  our  allotments  on  an  average  exceeded  a 
quarter  of  an  acre. 

5.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  growing  corn.  Most 
of  our  people  grow  corn  in  alternate  years.  There  is 
no  complaint  about  its  encouraging  pilfering. 

6.  The  labourers  value  their  allotments  greatly. 
They  are  held  to  be  equivalent  in  value  to  the 
rent  of  their  cottage.  They  struggle  hard  to  avoid 
giving  them  up,  and  are  often  helped  by  the  farmers 
and  others  in  that  struggle.  There  never  is  a  single 
case  of  nonpayment  of  rent,  except  where  the  man 
is  about  to  give  up  his  land  altogether  from  poverty. 

7.  The  moral  effect  is  great.  It  encourages  industry. 
It  occupies  time  whicli  might  otherwise  be  given  up 
to  the  alehouse.  It  excites  emulation  in  point  of 
cultivation,  which  is  increased  by  a  horticultural 
society  and  prizes.  It  helps  a  man  to  keep  a  pig. 
It  malces  him  a  man  of  visible  substance,  something 
above  the  bare  level  of  servitude.  It  draws  a  visible 
line  between  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief,  and 
those  who  are  independent.  It  occupies  children, 
and  is  altogether  a  family  concern. 

I  have  now  answered  briefly  the  questions.  I  will 
just  add  a  remark  or  two. 

1.  The  merit  of  the  system  depends  on  two  things  : 
One,  that  the  amount  of  land  shall  not  be  enough 
to  convert  a  man  from  a  labourer  to  a  little  farmer. 
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Tlie;  other,  |;liat  tlie  rule^  shall  bfe  at  once  and 
ineyitaljly  enforced  which  forfeits  the  land  the 
moment  relief  (except  medical  aid)  is  applied  for. 

2.  The  transaction  of  letting,  with  the  choice  of 
persons  who  shall-  ha>ve  land,  must  be  in  the  same 
independent  hands  as  the  land  let  to  farmers,  namely, 
the  hands,  and  absolute  discretion  of  the  landlord.  A 
committee,  or  a  society,  or  a  vestry  would  be  fatal, 
for  the  letting  would  then  be  jobbed,  or  supposed  to 
be  jobbed. 

J.  SOTHEKON  ESTCOUKT. 

April  10,  1868. 


Letter    to    the    Commissioners    from     Captain 
ScoBELl,-  E.N.,  referred  to  in  §  221  of  Report. 

Field  gardens,  or  allotments,  are  as  fldurishing  and 
healthy  as  in  their  youth,  and  remain  one  of  my  chief 
remaining  objects  in  life.  From  1831  to  the  present 
day.  I  have  constantly  carried  out  this  blessed  link 
between  classes,  at  a  jjust  rent,  and  under  simple 
regulations. 

I  have  around  me  my  usual  number  of  about  60  or 
70  of  these  tenants,  besides  a  smaller  number  in  two 
more  distinct  parishes  with  which  I  am  connected  by 
properly.  They  continue  to  occupy  the  exact  same 
fields,  which,  from  manure,  show  no  symptom  of  being 
tired  of  the  cultivation.  This  is  gratifying,  as  it  was 
the  only  point  t  had  originally  some  doubt  upon. 

The  whole  families,  the  wives  and  children,  take 
part  in,  this  scene  of  industry.  The  first  occupiers 
are,  from  age,  mostly  past  away,  but  the  vacancies 
are  eagerly  sought  for  as  they  arise  by  their  succes- 
sors, and  the  plan  proceeds  with  a  regularity  and 
success  unfailing. 

For  many  of  the  early  years  of  the  system,  public 
meetings  were  held  annually  in  Bath  and  other  places, 
and  the  example  was  productive  of  plenty  of  imitators 
in  surrounding  parishes.  There  is  scarcely  a  county 
in  the  kingdom  from  which  I  did  not,  for,  many 
successive;  years, .receive  urgent  applications  for 
informa^pn,  and  in ;  many  of,  which  the  field  garden 
plan  I  drew  got  a  footing.  By  circulars  to  the  clergy- 
men I  ascertained,  at  that  time,  that  in  this  county 
alone  it  was  established  in  above  200  parishes. 

I  have  not  unfrequently  found,  however,  a  tendency 
to  charge  a  higher  rent  than  should  be,  which  is  sure 
to  disturb,  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  minds  of  the 
tenants:  ( 

Let  me  nOw  follow  this  outline  of  the  physical 
working  of  the  system  by  some  remarks  on  its  moral 
effects. 

During  the  37  years,  in  this  parish  of  High  Little- 
ton not  more  than  seven  or  eight  of  the  tenants  have 
been  convicted  of  any  crime  at  the  assizes  or  quarter 
sessions,  nor  in  the  same  period  failed  to  pay  their 
rent.  Their  general  demeanour  has  been  improved, 
and  their  frank  civility  strengthened.  They  feel,  as  it 
were,  a  new  interest  in  the  sun  and  air  and  the 
genial  shower,  and  that  they  have  now  in  their  holdings 
something  tangible  and  continuous  to  lose.  Their 
estimation  of  them  does  not  at  all  diminish.  I 
believe  if  anything  was  to  occur  to  tesrminate  their 
occupations,  it  would  thrill  through  the  whole  popu- 
lation, and  be  grieved  over  as  a  vast  misfortune. 

I  would  here  observe  that  we  have  here  no  com- 
mittee of  management,  and  that  the  whole  proceedings 
have  been  under  my  own  eye,  assisted  only  by  one  of 
the  trusty  tenants. 

My  rent  has  always  been  just  that  which  the 
farmer  pays  for  grass  land  for  his  cattle  to  feed  on. 
This  amounts  usually  from  3d.  to  4d.  per  pole. 

G.  T.  SCOBELL, 

Feb.  12,  1868.  Kingwell,  near  Bath. 


Letters: by- the  Rev.  E.  Moore  to  Mr.  Stanhope 

;  '■  on  Allotments. 

The  Parsonage,  Spalding, 
Dear  Mr.  Stanhope,  26th  Jan.  1868. 

*     *     *     I  HAVE   let  land  in   allotments   of 
one  rood  each  to  labourers  for  the  last  31  years  in 
the  villages  near  Spalding  as  well  as  in  Spalding. 
*  *        '      «  *  * 

I  can  only  now  teU  you  we  have  about  21  acres  in 
Spalding  let  in  roods  generally,  but  none  in  half-acres, 
to  the  poor  at  about  16s.  a  rood,  and  that  it  is  very 
much  prized  by  the  poor. 

In  Weston  St.  Mary  I  let  five  acres  in  roods  to 
labourers  at  11.  a  rood,  stnd  I  pay  rates,  tithbs,  and 
taxes,  and  it  is  eagerly  sought  after. 

In  Whatlode  Dtove,  another  living  I  held  for 
30  years^  I  used  to  let  during  that  time  six  acres  in 
roods'  at  17s.  a  rood,  which  paid  rates,  tithes,  and 
taxes,  leaving  the  net  rent  about  IS*,  a  rood.  One 
of  the  tenants  told  me  he  cleared  71.  one  year  on 
one  rood  of  this  land  by  growing  cabbage  plants  for 


Yours  very  truly, 
Edwd.  Mooke. 


Hon.  E.  Stanhope. 


The  ,P^rsonage,  Spalding, 
Mr  DEAR  Sir,    _  '   28th  Jan.  1868. 

In  Spalding  there  are  25  a.  3  k.  36  p.  let  to 
91  poor  men,  for  averaging  16s.  a  rood  each,  seven  of 
them  occupy  half  an  acre. 

It  so  happens  that  I  am  one  of  the  trustees  in  each 
case  where  land  is  let  to  the  poor.  They  are  most 
thankful  for  it.  If  we  had  as  much  more  laiud  to  let  in 
the  same  way  it  would  be  gladly  taken  by  the  poor. 

The  advantages  to  the  poor  are  that  they  can  grow 
their  own  vegetables  and  feed  a  pig.  It  employs 
their  leisure  hours-r-keeps  them,  out  of  idle  company 
and  beer-shops.  Gives  them  an  interest  ,in  their 
Sunday  walk,  makes  them;  thoughtful  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  gardens,  and  'is  profitable  to  them, 
They  teach  their  children  too  to  work  on  the  land. 

I  do  not  allow  my  tenants  to  work  on  their  allot- 
ments on  Sundays,  except  to  gather  vegetables  before 
9  o'clock  a.m.,  nor  on  Good  Friday,  Ascensidn  Day, 
nor  Christmas  Day,  nor  when  they  can  obtain  work 
elsewhere ;  nor  do  I  allow  the  children  to  work  on 
the  allotments  during  school  hours. 

I  require  the  rent  to  be  paid  punctually  the  first 
Monday  in  August  for  the  current  year,  ending 
6th  April  following ;  and  the  crop  is  not  to  be 
removed  before  the  rent  is  paid. 

These  rules  appear  stringent,  but  I  have  found  them 
work  well  for  the  last  30  years,  during  which  time, 
in  addition  to  this  land,  I  have  let  more  than  five  acres 
in  Whatlode  Drove,  and  and  five  acres  in  Weston 
St.  Mary,  two  parishes  of  which  I  was  incumbent, 
on  similar  terms  and  rent  rather  higher. . 

I  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Hon.  E.  Stanhope.  Edwd.  Moore. 


Communication  to  the  Commissioners  from  F.  G. 
Henlet,  Esq.,  on  the  Allotments  at  Cumnor, 
Bbrkshirb. 

Two  fields  are  let  out  in  allotments  in  this  parish  ; 
the  one  belonging  to  a  charity,  the  other  to  the  vicar. 

The  allotments  belonging  to  the  charity  are  all  in 
20  pole  pieces,  and  held  both'  by  tradesmen  and 
labourers  (the  tradesmen  here  being  very  little  better 
off  than  labourers). 

The  rent  is  7s.  each  lot  =  21.  16s.  the  acre.  There 
has  been  no  difficulty  in  collecting  it  since  the  trustees 
made  the  rule  of  giving  notice  to  leave  the  land  if  the 
rent  was  not  paid  to  the  day. 

There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  course  of  crops,  it  being 
supposM,  that,  as  the  tenants  hold  generally  for  liffe 
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they  will  do  the  best  th^  can  for  the  land  ;  the  usual 
course  of  cropping  is  either  all  potatoes  (which  some 
tenants  grow  year  after  year)  or  more  often  half  corn 
and  half  potatoes.  This  will  be  the  course  of  crops 
whan  there  is  a  good  garden  attached  to  the  cottage  ; 
when  there  is  no  garden,  or  only  a  small  one,  the  land 
is  cropped  as  a  garden.  •  The  allotments  are  not  held 
with  the  cottages  ;  they  are  distant  from  the  village 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  but  some  of  the  tenants 
are  one  and  two  miles  distant  from  their  land. 

The  vicar's  allotments  are  let  out  in  lots  from 
20  poles  to  an  acre.  The  acre  lots  are  only  let  to 
tradesmen,  gardeners,  and  men  who  have  given  up 
farmer's  work. 

The  farmers'  men  generally  hold  20  or  30  pole 
pieces  ;  the  piece-work  men  a  rood  or  half  an  acre, 
The  acre  and  half  acre  lots  are  allowed  to  be  ploughed, 
but  generally  the  acre  lots  alone  are  so. 

The  course  of  cropping,  distance  from  houses,  &c. 
is  the  same  as  in  the  charity  allotments.  I  believe  the 
value  of  allotments  to  the  poor  to  be  very  great  if 
too  much  land  is  not  given  to  them.  In  this  village 
nearly  every  family  has  one,  but  the  families  that 
have  not  are  certainly  not  so  well  off. 

To  the  young  unmarried  man  the  allotment  is  of 
great  use,  as  it  gives  him  employment  in  the  evening, 
and  so  keeps  him  from  mischief,  and  also  leads  him  to 
be  careful  of  his  money.  As  to  the  size  of  allotments, 
I  think  that  a  piece-work  man  (one  who  never  works, 
by  the  day  for  any  regular  master)  can  do  half  an 
acre  well  or  even  more. 

A  farmer's  man,  30  poles  or  a  rood,  certainly  not 
more.  I  am  supposing  in  both  cases  that  they  have 
good  gardens  attached  to  their  cottages. 

The  farmer4  generally  do  not  wish  their  men  to 
have  more  thaH'  20  poles. 

They  think,  if  they  have  mor6,  they  will  tire  them- 
selves, and  so  not  work  well  in  the  day  time,  and  also 
that  they  will  be  tempted  to  steal  corn. 

F.  G.  Henley. 


than  I  now  employ  myself.  I  an^  not  .sure  tlj^t  I  can 
give  you  any  further  information  but  shailbe  happy 
to  answer  any  queries  you  may  like  to  put  to  me. 

I  am,  Sir,    .  '    ,      j;    ,, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)        P.  Geey  Egebhon. 


Letter  to  the  Commissiostees  prom  Sir  P.  G-ret 
Egeeton  on  the  Half-time  System. 

28b.,  Albemarle  Street, 
Sir,  July  9th,  1868. 

In  reply  to  your  communication  received  this 
morning  with  reference  to  the  conversation  I  had 
with  Mr.  Tufnell,  the  subject  of  the  half-time  system. 
I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  tried  it  on  a  very  small  scale, 
but  have  found  it  answer  admirably.  Finding  the 
boys  leaving  my  school  as  soon  as  they  could  get  em- 
ployment with  the  farmers,  viz.,  at  about  12  years  of 
age,  I  arranged  to  take  six  of  them  on  to  the  farm 
and  garden  for  half  days  at  sixpence  each,  this  being 
about  the  equivalent  of  what  they  would  earn  from  a 
farmer  for  the  whole  day.  They  are  divided  into  two 
gangs.  One  goes  to  school  in  the  morning  and  to 
work  after  dinner,  the  other  goes  to  work  in  the 
morning  and  to  school  in  the  evening.  This  arrange- 
ment continues  for  one  week,  and  the  next  week  they 
change  places.  I  find  the  system  very  popular  and 
the  result  is  what  I  chiefly  desired,  namely,  having 
the  control  over  them  till  they  are  14  years  of  age. 
They  thus  get  a  certain  amount  of  schooling,  and  are 
also  learning  the  trade  they  will  follow  in  after  life. 
The  work  they  do  is  I  think  equivalent  to  the  wages 
I  pay  them,  and  if  they  go  into  service  they  get  higher 
wages  than  if  they  were  ignorant  of  field  work.  I  am 
about  to  take  one  boy  into  the  stables  on  the  same 
plan,  and  probably  one  into  the  house.  I  have  now 
had  three  or  four  years' experience  of  the  system,  and 
find  the  results  so  satisfactory  that  I  .should  be  glad 
to  see  it  tried  on  a  larger  scalci.  The  difficulty  of 
course  would  be  to  find  .persons  willing,  to  employ 
boys  for  the  half  days,  but  I  think  some  of  the  well- 
disposed  farmers  might  be  willing  to  help  in  some 
districts.    My  school  is  too  small  to  supply  more  boys 
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Letter  prom  Mr.  Ch.  P,  Tebbutt  on  the  Half- 
time  System,  addressep  to  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Boyle,  Assistant  Commissionee. 

Bluntisham,  St.  Ives,  Huntingdonshire, 
My  deae  Sm,  November  26,  1867. 

The  question  of  the  education  of  the  children 
of  agricultural  labourers  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  one, 
and  any  measure  for  promoting  it  would  require  great 
care  lest  its  restrictions  should  prove  viery  injurious, 
but  I  don't  think  the  difficulty  is  insuperable.  Care- 
ful examination  of  the  question  and  consideration  of 
its  practical  bearings  have  convinced  me  that  the 
half-day,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  half-time,  system 
is  the  true  principle  upon  which  to  found  any  measure. 
By  this  I  mean  not  the  alternate  plan,  or  one  day 
work  and  one  day  school,  nor  half  the  whole  year,  but 
the  half  of  eaxh  day  to  be  Work  and  the  remaining  half 
school. 

There  are  three  important  points  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  in  considering  this  question,  and 
although  they  are  not  of  equal  impoTt^neb  a  good 
measure  should  in  the  main  conform  to  the  three 
following  conditions  : 

1.  It  should  cause  as  small  a  loss  as  possible  of  the 
present  earnings  of  the  children  sought  to  be  educated. 
This  is  very  important,  and  I  may  add  that  many  of 
the  restrictions  as  to  age,  &c.  which  have  been  pro- 
posed would  to  my  knowledge  cause  a  loss  in  some 
cases  of  ii'om  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  income  of 
the  family.  It  is  of  course  a  common  thing  to  find 
families  consisting  of  the  father,  mother,  and  five  or 
six  children,  the  two  eldest  children  being  girls  under 
the  age  of  twelve  years.  In  this  case  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood the  man's  earnings  will  be  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  shillings  a  week  and  the  two  girls  will  probably 
add  from  four  to  five  shillings  a  week  on  an  average. 
To  destroy  this  source  of  income  is  a  most  serious 
step  to  take,  and  would  probably  produce  in  such 
families  not  only  physical  suffering,  but.  also  social 
degradation. 

2.  It  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
interest  of  the  farmers  and  employers  of  labour.  This 
is  a  point  of  smaller  importance,  but  still  deserves 
careful  consideration,  especially  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  carry  out  any  measure  which  caused  great  and  per- 
haps needless  loss  in  this  respect. 

3.  It  should  secure  a  reasonable  and  continuous 
course  of  teaching  for  the  young  with  the  smallest 
exercise  of  compulsion  in  relation  to  the  parent  con- 
sistent with  securing  the  end  proposed. 

The  plan  that  would  in  my  view  most  fully  solve 
the  problem  presented  with  these  conditions  would  be 
the  following :  ■ 

To  provide  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to 
employ  in  labour  any  child  under  the  above  age 
beyond  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  except  during  two 
months  in  the  year,  when  all  restriction  as  to  labour 
shall  cease. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  make  no  provision  for  res- 
training entirely  labour  up  to  a  given  age.  This 
provision  I  believe  would  not  be  required  under  a 
half-day  system,  and  in  any  case  it  is  a  most  clumsy 
and  uncertain  way  of  dealing  with  the  inatter.  Some 
children  at  the  age  of  ten  years  are  pliysicaUy  as 
capable  for  labour  as  others  at  twelve,  and  broadly  I 
venture  to  state  that  no  limit  would  be  needed  if  only 
half  the  day  is  allowed  for  work.  With  this  restric- 
tion, the  matter  may  I  think  be  safely  left  to  be 
settled  by  the  interests  of  the  parent  and  the  em- 
pjoyer.  ^  , 
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As  to  the  first  condition  laid  down  above,  I  believe 
the  half-day  system  would  cause  the  least  possible  loss  of 
earnings.  Some  loss  must  be  in  any  case  incurred,  but 
the  first  half  of  the  day  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
for  children's  labour  to  the  employer,  and  the  extra 
demand  for  labour  which  must  arise,  and  the  superior 
power  of  work  in  children  not  wearied  out  by  a  full 
day's  labour  would  reduce  the  loss  to  a  minimum. 

As  to  the  second  condition,  I  think  the  employer 
would  lose  less  by  this  plan  than  any  other.  As  already 
stated  much  more  than  half  a  day's  work  would  be 
done  before  one  o'clock,  and  in  this  neighbourhood 
the  work  for  which  boys  are  specially  required  in 
morning  and  not  afternoon  work.  I  once  introduced 
this  matter  at  the  St.  Ives'  board  of  guardians,  when 
Mr.  Bowyer,  the  inspector  of  schools,  was  present, 
and  several  large  and  intelligent  farmers  present 
joined  me  in  stating  that  the  afternoon  labour  of 
young  children,  especially  boys,  is  not  of  great  value, 
except  during  haytime  and  harvest,  which  would  be 
of  course  provided  for  by  the  exemption  of  two 
months  in  the  year  from  all  restriction  which  forms 
part  of  my  proposal.  Of  course  some  inconvenience 
would  arise,  and  no  doubt  many  farmers  would  state 
this  if  asked  ;  but  here  again  I  think  the  minimum 
of  loss  would  be  attained. 

As  to  the  third  and  most  important  condition  stated, 
I  believe  that  the  half-day  plan  is  absolutelt  the 
best  possible  plan  for  the  training  of  the  children  of 
agricultural  labourers,  and  far  better  even  than  total 
stoppage  of  work,  and  school  all  day.  The  time  al- 
lowed for  school  would  be  sufficient  for  a  fair  and, 
above  all,  continuous  course  of  education,  while  the 
work  done,  without  being  too  long  continued  and 
wearisome,  would  be,  as  it  must  be  remembered  it  is 
now,  a  most  valuable  industrial  training  for  children 
that  have  to  get  their  living  by  the  use  of  their  hands 
and  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

I  may  add  that  almost  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
gang  system,  private  or  public,  would  disappear  under 
the  operation  of  the  half- day  system.  It  would  then 
not  pay  to  take  children  far  from  home,  and  they 
would  only  be  employed,  as  they  only  ought  to  be,  in 
reasonable  proximity  with  their  dwellings.  The  moral 
evils  of  the  gang  would  almost  vanish  if  children 
were  brought  home  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  not 
allowed,  as  now,  a  "  mixed  multitude,"  oftentimes  in 
the  darkness  of  an  early  winter's  evening,  and  the 
habit  of  cleaning  and  preparing  for  school  each  day 
would  undoubtedly  have  a  tendency  to  create  and 
maintain  those  habits  of  decency  and  propriety  which 
it  is  so  important  to  spread  and  preserve  among  the 
children  of  all  classes  in  the  community. 

I  am  quite  prepared  for  many  objections,  and  have 
often  met  them  in  discussing  this  plan,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced of  its  soundness,  and  twenty  years'  experience 
as  a  farmer  has  given  me  confidence  in  my  view  as  to 
its  practical  bearing. 

Of  course  with  the  above  plan,  completely  unsec- 
tarian  schools,  or  schools  with  a  carefully  drawn  con- 
science clause  must  be  presumed  to  exist.  This  part 
of  the  matter  however  1  do  not  wish  to  discuss  in  any 
detail. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Ch.  J.  Boyle,  Esq.  Chas.  P.   Tebbutt. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Paget  to  the 
Hon.  E.  Stanhope. 

Ruddington  Grange, 
Dear  Mr.  Stanhope,  March  6,  1868. 

You  ask  if  I  have  any  observations  to  make  in 
addition  to  my  previous  statements,  respecting  the 
"half-time  system  of  education  in  Rural  Districts." 
In  reply,  I  would  say  that  in  1858  I  took  into  my 
employment  two  boys  who  could  not  read,  and  I  found 
that  they  made  no  satisfactory  progi-ess  at  school ;  I 
therefore  dismissed  them,  this  being  the  only  case  of 
my  doing  so ;  and  I  find  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out 


the  rule  to  admit  none  to  the  benefit  of  the  system  who 
cannot  read  tolerably.  At  that  time  only  50  per  cent, 
of  the  children  in  the  village  could  read  to  any  good 
purpose  at  9  years,  but  the  attention  which  has 
been  called  to  their  deficiencies  has  raised  the  per- 
centage to  80  without  any  increase  of  educational 
machinery,  and  I  look  for  progressive  improvement 
in  this  respect. 

I  also  wish  to  say  emphatically  that  the  system  cost» 
me  nothing;  that  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  I  gain 
by  it  as  a  farmer,  for,  on  any  day  when  I  want  more 
boys  to  drive  carts,  I  inform  the  schoolmaster  and 
retain  them  on  the  fann,  and  I  only  pay  them  for  the 
time  they  are  at  work,  and  at  no  higher  rate  than  other 
employers  in  the  village.  I  have  ascertained  that  the 
average  attendance  at  school  of  my  boys  is  90.7  days 
in  the  year,  so  that,  taking  1 10  days  as  the  half  of  the 
usual  220,  I  keep  them  from  school  (on  days  fixed  for 
school)  an  average  of  19  days  in  the  year  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  farm. 

I  have  never  any  difficulty  in  replacing  the  boys 
when  there  is  a  vacancy.  Their  general  success  in 
life  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  parents  are  anxious  to 
make  their  children  half-timers.  Not  one  has  gone 
wrong,  and  the  parents  express  themselves  much  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  plan  when  they  compare  those 
of  their  children  who  have  enjoyed  it  with  the  others 
who  have  not.  This  result  does  not  arise  from  any 
exertion  of  my  infiuence  ;  when  applied  to  I  have 
given  a  just  character,  and  have  done  no  more. 

What  you  have  yourself  seen,  together  with  the 
inclosed  letters  recently  written  by  the  boys,  will,  I 
trust,  satisfy  you  of  the  value  of  the  education,  and  I 
am  quite  convinced  that  on  no  other  plan  can  they 
contribute  so  much  to  the  labour  of  the  country  and 
to  their  own  support,  while  they  secure  for  themselves 
a  fair  education. 

The  boys  begin  to  work  with  me  when  they  enter 
their  10th  year.  In  that  year  their  labours  are  very 
light,  but  they  accustom  themselves  to  horses  and  out- 
of-doors  employment.  They  continue  to  advance  in 
usefulness,  and  in  their  twelfth  and  thirteenth  they 
are  worth  much  more  than  boys  of  the  same  age  who 
have  just  left  school. 

Examinations  which  I  have  made  enable  me  to  say 
that  the  education  of  my  boys  at  13  years  of  age 
is  far  better  on  an  average  than  that  of  boys  who 
have  attended  school  without  work  up  to  12  years, 
and  at  13  my  boys  have  worked  for  me  840  days, 
while  those  leaving  school  at  12  wiU  only  have  worked 
300. 

Assuming  that  an  adequate  education  is  essential,  it 
will  be  secured  by  alternate  attendance  on  the  school 
and  the  fqrm  with  short  intervals,  at  the  least  cost  to 
the  parent  and  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  farmer, 
and  experience  shows  me  that  the  boy  is  well  pre- 
pared in  this  way  for  the  battle  of  life. 
I  would  suggest : — 

Isl,  that,  previous  to  a  boy's  being  permitted  to 
work  for  a  farmer,  he  should  receive  a  certificate  that 
he  can  read  tolerably,  by  which  I  understand  that  he 
should  read  ordinary  words  of  two  syllables  without 
hesitation. 

2nd,  that  boys  of  nine  years  old  and  less  than  13 
should  be  required  to  attend  90  days  in  each  year 
at  school. 

3rd,  that  eight  days'  attendance  should  be  in  each 
of  nine  months,  and  that  the  remaining  18  days  should 
be  in  any  month  when  the  school  is  open  which  the 
farmer  may  find  convenient. 

If  the  time  were  absolutely  fixed  by  law  it  would 
press  very  hardly  upon  many  districts  ;  for  the  times 
at  which  the  work  of  boys  is  required  vary  much  in 
different  countries.  In  the  South  I  hear  they  think 
that  the  boys  might  go  to  school  in  the  winter  alone, 
but  here  the  winter  is  the  season  in  which  their 
services  are  most  required. 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  Paget. 
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Note  by  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope  (Assistant  Com- 
missioner).— Ruddington,  Jan.  1868. 

Me.  Paget's  farm  is  one  mile  from  Ruddington  and 
foun  ffom  Nottingham ;  labour  cannot  be  obtained  from 
.  the  latter,  but  is  rather  attracted  there  by  the  high 
rates  of  wages. 

There  are  six  boys  employed ;  each  set  of  three 
attends  school  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  in 
one  week,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  in  the  next, 
so  that  they  all  go  through  the  usual  weekly  school 
course  once  a  fortnight.  This  system  is  suspended 
during  harvest  and  at  other  very  busy  times. 

Mr.  Bai'ker,  a  farmer  at  Ruddington,  has  adopted 
the  system  and  approves  it ;  and  as  a  proof  that  the 
labouring  class  see  its  advantages,  some  of  the 
stockingers'  families  have  adopted  it,  though  in  a 
much  more  irregular  way.  In  these  cases  the  children 
attend  school  when  they  can,  but  their  total  atten- 
dance is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Paget's  boys, 
viz.,  90  days  in  the  year. 

As  to  the  amount  of  education  acquired  by  these 
children,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  amply  sufficient ;  and 
the  work  of  the  half-timers  compares  very  fairly  with 
that  of  the  whole-timers. 


BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 


Extracts  from  the  "  Journal  op  the  Farmers' 
Ci.UB."   Meeting  of  November  4th  1867. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  E.  Little,  said, — 
*  *  *  "  In  former  days  the  more  far-seeing 
of  the  labouring  classes,  looking  forward  with  di-ead 
to  the  evening  of  life,  when  they  would  have  to  rely 
on  the  workhouse,  or,  in  other  words,  public  charity, 
led  them  to  make  provision  for  the  necessities  of  old 
age  ;  hence  the  origin  of  benefit  societies.  It  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  working  classes  to  find,  from 
a  recent  return,  that  one  out  of  eveiy  nine  of  the 
population  is  a  member-  of  such  a  society."  *  *  * 
"  But  the  poor  man's  sheet  anchor,  maintenance 
,  during  illness,  coupled  with  a  sum  at  death,  is  not  yet 
permitted  to  secure  him  in  the  storms  of  this  life  by 
its  hold  on  the  Post  Office.  Such  permission  might, 
and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  ought,  if  beneficial 
legislation  is  persisted  in,  to  be  given.  Farm  la- 
bourers should  have  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
investing  their  club  payments  in  securing  sums  during 
sickness,  payable  weekly  for  a  term  of  months,  of 
about  three-fourths  of  their  ordinary  wages  when 
they  are  able  to  work.  We  may  safely  leave  it  to 
his  own  option  to  insure  as  much  as  he  likes  in  the 
way  of  burial  money  and  annuity,  both  these  last 
classes  being  already  offered  to  the  public,  and  not 
I  fear  meeting  with  the  attention  they  deserve,  by 
means  of  the  Post  Office.  Now  every  country  post- 
master knows  the  common  run  of  farm  labourers' 
earnings  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  would  thus  assist 
the  authorities  to  fix  the  maximum  sickness  provision 
given  at  his  office.  To  this  I  add  that  from  know- 
ledge of  agency  management  in  a  large  friendly 
society  the  ordinary  village  postmaster  will  soon  make 
a  most  efficient  and  trustworthy  agent.  The  advan- 
tages of  such  a  system  of  friendly  societies  throughout 
the  country  it  would  seem  difficult  to  overrate.  Every 
able-bodied  farm  labourer  would  slowly  but  surely 
discover  that,  if  he  pleased,  he  might  go  to  the  nearest 
post  office  instead  of  the  nearest  public  house,  and  at 
a  somewhat  less  cost  in  money  obtain  a  better  pro- 
vision than  the  combined  resources  of  the  sharing- 
out  club  and  the  poor  rates  put  together  can  give 
him."    *         •        * 

Mr.  J.  Sydney,  Islington.  "  It  was  plain  to  him, 
and  he  thought  it  must  be  clear  to  all  present 
that  no  reform  of  agricultural  labourers'  friendly 
societies  would  ever  come  from  the  agricultural 
labourers  themselves  ;  that  until  the  farmers,  who 
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were  the  employers  of  the  labourers,  and  the  re- 
sident gentry  of  the  district  in  which  these  societies 
existed  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  take  an 
earnest,  active  interest  in  them,  there  was  not  the 
ieast  likelihood  that  uneducated  men  would  change 
from  the  agreeable  and  ruinous  principle  which  was 
commonly  adopted  at  present  to  the  sounder  and 
more  useful,  though  duller,  system  on  which  some  of 
the  newer  friendly  societies  were  founded.  What  he 
wished  to  impress  upon  the  club  in  his  humble  way 
was,  that  those  who  stood  on  the  outside  took  a  very 
diflerent  view  from  those  who  stood  on  the  inside ; 
that  those  who  were  not  farmers,  and  not  employers 
of  labour,  and  not  representatives  of  those  who 
knew  labourers  in  old  times,  could  not  see  things 
quite  in  the  same  light  as  those  who  seemed  to  con- 
sider it  quite  natural  that  the  labourer  should  work 
as  long  as  he  had  sufficient  strength,  and  should 
become  a  pauper  towards  the  end  of  his  life."  *  *  * 
Mr.  Howard  had  told  them,  too,  that  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  societies  were  so  conducted  that 
when  the  agricultural  labourer  came  to  want  assist- 
ance he  was  put  for  a  short  time  on  what  was  called 
whole  pay,  then  on  half  pay,  then  on  quarter  pay, 
and  that  he  afterwards  became  a  parish  pauper. 
Now  he  (Mi-.  Sydney)  wanted  to  know  whether  that 
was  a  wholesome  or  healthy  state  of  things.  He  did 
not  wish  to  blame  any  one  for  it,  but  it  was  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  most  that  could  happen  at 
present  to  the  great  body  of  agricultural  labourers 
who  belonged  to  friendly  societies  was  that  when 
they  needed  help  they  would  get  a  dole  of  5*.  or  6s, 
a  week,  to  be  reduced  after  a  time  to  2s.  Qd.  If  they 
got  such  an  allowance  they  thought  themselves 
remarkably  well  off",  and  if  they  did  not  get  it  they 
went  to  the  parish.  This  was  so  natural  a  course  of 
things,  that  it  was  made  a  charge  against  the  board 
of  guardians  that  they  did  not  assist  those  who  were 
members  of  friendly  societies." 

Mr.  C.  Howard  observed  that  only  a  single  instance 
had  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  J.  Sydney.  Well  if  it  were  only  a  single 
instance,  it  appeared  that,  as  a  general  rule,  guardians 
gave  relief  to  those  who  had  subscribed  to  these 
societies;  and  if  that  were  so  it  proved  his  case, 
which  was  that  those  who  subscribed  ultimately  went 
to  the  parish.  (Hear,  hear.)  Surely  it  was  a  most 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  that  one  of  the  most 
numerous  classes  of  labourers  in  this  kingdom  should 
have  to  go  to  the  workhouse  at  the  close  of  their  lives. 
They  must  all  admit  that  anything  which  would  tend 
to  put  an  end  to  such  a  state  of  things  was  well  worthy 
of  attention.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  imagined 
that  that  state  of  things  could  be  altered  by  Act  of 
Parliament ;  but  Mr.  Charles  Howard  had  sketched 
good  friendly  societies  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  if  societies  generally  held 
their  meetings  at  schoolrooms  instead  of  public  houses, 
and  were  supported  by  ditferent  classes  of  society  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  the  labourer,  instead  of 
getting  hardly  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
would  be  entitled  at  the  end  of  his  days  to  such  a  sum 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  support  him  comfortably. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  knew  that  he  might  place  himself 
in  an  unpleasant  position  by  suggesting  that  some- 
thing more  might  be  done  for  the  agricultural 
labourer  than  had  been  done.  (Laughter.)  He  did 
not  indeed  expect  the  evil  to  be  remedied  this  year  or 
next  year ;  but  of  this  he  felt  certain,  that  it  the 
employers  of  labour  would  interest  themselves  in  effi)rta 
to  put  friendly  societies  on  a  better  footing  they  could 
be  put  on  a  better  footing  ;  and  he  would  add  that 
if  they  were  not  placed  on  a  better  footing  it  might 
be  an  exceedingly  dangerous  thing  that  men  who  had 
learnt  to  read  and  write  should  read  that  they  had 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  in  old  age  but  the  work- 
house. It  was  the  interest  of  every  man  who  had 
a  shilling  invested,  that  they  labourers  generally  should 
be  raised  to  a  position  in  which  they  would  be'enabled 
to  help   themselves;    for  without  that,. they  might 
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depend  upon  it,  labourers  would  prove  very  dangerous 
to  society."     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  John  Everitt  {Kingswood  Lodge,  Norwood), 
said,  *  *  "  He  thought  a  declaration  should  go  forth 
from  that  club  that  agricultural  labourers  were  en- 
titled to  the  countenance,  assistance,  and  co-operation 
of  the  farmers  and  landowners  for  their  protection 
and  benefit  in  reference  to  those  matters.  They  must 
all  be  delighted  if  something  eifectual  could  be  done 
for  the  poorer  homes  of  their  beloved  land.  Although 
he  had  been  chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians  for 
many  years,  and  felt  deeply  interested  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourers  aroimd  him,  yet  he  must 
confess  that  up  to  that  evening  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
amount  of  good  which  might  be  done  by  means  of 
properly  managed  benefit  societies.  His  mind  had 
never  before  been  so  much  stirred  up  on  this  subject. 
The  facts  laid  before  them  were,  however,  undeniable, 
and  he  thought  they  would  all  incur  a  deep  respon- 
sibility if  they  did  not  endeavour  to  turn  them  to  good 
account  in  their  respective  localities.  He  thought, 
indeed,  it  would  be  well  to  pass  a  resolution,  short, 
pithy,  and  to  the  point,  impressing  upon  farmers  and 
landowners  generally  the  desirableness  of  their  ener- 
getically endeavouring  to  bring  about,  by  means 
of  benefit  societies  a  state  of  things  which  would  tend 
to  make  labourers  and  their  families  happy  and  com- 
fortable, and  to  secure  what  all  must  desire  to  see,  an 
improved  state  of  things  for  the  labourer  in  old  age. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Williams  (Baydon  Hungerford)  said 
that, 

*  #  *  "  In  the  Wilts  county  society  the  mem- 
bers, by  paying  a  certain  sum  monthly,  could  secure 
the  object  in  view.  If  they  came  into  that  county 
they  would  find  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  who  could 
never  be  sufficiently  praised  for  the  good  which  he 
had  conferred,  filling  the  capacity  of  father  of  the 
club.  It  had  taken  years  to  establish  that  club,  but 
it  now  extended  throughout  the  county ;  and  he 
thought  he  might  safely  say  that  with  a  fund  of 
26,000Z.  in  hand,  and  proper  management,  there  was 
that  to  which  every  member  might  look,  to  be  secured 
against  want  to  the  end  of  his  days.  There  was  no 
pauperism  attached  to  that  society.  It  was  the  bring- 
ing everything  under  proper  management,  and  the 
getting  the  farmers  and  gentry  to  unite  with  the  la- 
bourers, which  had  made  the  society  so  successful. 
Tent  meetings  were  held  in  the  several  parishes 
throughout  the  summer ;  there  were  branch  parochial 
societies  throughout  the  county,  and  the  greatest 
benefit  was  conferred  at  the  least  possible  expense. 
Thfe  clergy,  the  gentry,  the  farmers,  and  the  labour- 
ers met  one  day  in  the  year,  and  after  a  good  dinner 
of  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  all  went  forth  for 
the  evening  to  enjoy  themselves.  That  society  united 
all  classes  together,  and  there  was  no  danger  of  the 
labourer  being  pauperised  by  it  (hear,  hear),  as  the 
fund  was  sufficient  to  meet  every  demand,  ^ut  the 
farmers  had  to  beat  down  against  the  prejudices  of 
the  labourers.  Many  labourers  liked  to  spend  the 
threepence,  and  they  did  not  mind  spending  sixpence 
(laughter),  and  Mr.  Howard  very  justly  described 
them  as  drinking  till  they  did  not  know  what  they 
were  doing." 

The  Chairman  said  that  he 
«  *  *  "  held  in  his  hand  the  report  of  the  society 
for  the  last  year.  It  was  entitled  the  '  Report  of  the 
'  Wiltshire  Friendly  Society  for  the  year  1866,'  and 
the  society  was  stated  to  have  been  established  in 
■1828  '  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  a^d  maintaining 
'  such  of  its  members  as  may^  be  disabled  from  work 
'  by  sickness,  accident  or  old. age  ;  for  providing  a 
'  sum  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  a  member,  and  en- 
'  dowing  or  apprenticing  young  persons.'  The  society 
was  instituted  and  presided  over  by  that  excellent 
man  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  who  was  obliged  to  re- 
retire  from  its  management,  as  well  as  the  representa- 
tion of  North  Wiltshire  in  Parliament,  in  consequence 
of  ill  health.     The  number  of  members  at  the  time  the 


report;  was  issued  was  6,394,  and  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  27,726/.  19s.  3<s?.  There  were  ■  ninety-six 
branches  scattered  over  the  county,  and  they  were 
supported  by  the  clergy,  gentry,  and  agriculturists  of 
their  respective  districts.  Unce  a  yfear,  as  Mr.  Williams 
had  intimated,  there  was  a  day  spent  in  a  happy  gather- 
ing of  the  respective  branches,  and  of  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  object,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
president,  or  in  his  unavoidable  absence  of  some 
gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  locality,  who  represented 
him.  He  would  not  enter  into  any  details  now,  but 
he  must  add  that  the  contributions  of  the  benefit 
members  for  the  last  year  amounted  to  4,050/.  13*., 
and  the  subscriptions  of  honorary  members  to  340Z. 
Thus,  it  would  be  seen  something  like  15  per  cent,  of 
the  total  income  was  paid  by  honorary  members,  a 
fact  which  showed  the  great  interest  taken  the  society 
by  farmers,  the  clergy,  and  the  gentry.  There  was 
no  benefit  society  in  the  country  so  well  managed.  It 
had  its  auditors  and  its  local  committees  throughoiit 
the  county  ;  the  meetings  were  not  held,  like  those  of 
the  old  societies,  in 'public  houses  ;  and  he  hftjed  that 
ere  long  no  meetings  of  socities  of  that  kind  would  be 
held  in  public  houses."    (Hear,  hear.) 


LABOURERS'  COTTAGES. 

On  Mk.  Nicoll's  mode  op  consteucting  Cottages  ; 
see  §  336  pf  Report. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sharp. 

(Examined  by  Mr.  Tremenheere,  May    11 — 
August  8,  1868.) 

1.  I  am  an  architect.  I  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  building  cottages  for  the  labouring  poor. 
The  great  difficulty  hitherto  in  supplying  adequate 
cottage  accommodation  for  the  poor  ha,s  been  the 
expense.  Cottages  hayiilg  the  amount  of  accommo- 
dation desirable  for  all  the  purposes  of  health  and 
convenience  can  scarcely  ever  be  built  at  a  cost  which 
wiU  allow  of  a  proper  interest  for  the  outlay  from  the 
ordinary  cottage'  rents.  In  rare  cases,  where  materials 
and  labour  are  very  cheap,  and  where  there  are  other 
exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  where  gentlemen 
make  their  own  bricks  and  use  up  their  own  timber 
in  their  own  carpenter's  yard,  it  may  be  done ;  but 
in  those  latter  cases  the  builder's  profit  is  not  charged 
at  all,  and  the  real  cost  is  often  not  strictly 
calculated;  carriage  of  materials,  for  instance,  is  apt 
to  be  left  out  of  the  account.  TThe  cottages  erected 
by  speculative  builders  near  towns  or  villa,ges  are  not 
usually  designed  for  single  families  of  agricultural 
labourers  ;  two  families  generally  occupy  theni  'in 
order  to  affijrd  the  return  on  the  outlay  that  the 
speculative  builder  requires,  namely,  15  to  25  peir 
cent.,  and  they  are  often  built  of  the  worst  materials 
and  •  in  the  worst  manner  of  construction,  i.e., '  with 
very  cramped  and '  insufficient  accommodation,  and 
no  attempt  at  satisfying  sanitary  '  reqtiirements.  I 
have  long  desired  to  meet  with  some  method  of 
construction  which  would  enable  cottages  to  be  built 
on  the  best  known  sanitary  principleSs,  and  to  pay  to 
the  proprietor  a  fuU  and  fair  interest  on  his  outlay 
from  the  ordinary  cottagei  rents;  i.     . 

2.  With  a  view  to  th$,  I  was  led  to  Study  buildings 
constructed  of  concrete.  By  concrete  I  mean,  where- 
ever  I  use  the  term,  graVel,  broken  stoile,  burtit  Clay, 
or  any  other  hard  material,  mixed  in  due  proportioii 
with  the  best  Portland  cement.  It'  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  concrete  I  speak  of  is 
made  solely  with  Portland  cement,  wbich  is  by  far  the 
strongest  of  all  cements,  and  incoinparably  stronger 
than  any  lime,  with  which  alone  concrete  used  foi'Uierly 
to  be  made.  I  found  that  waUs  made  of  concrete  formed 
with  the  best  Portland  cement  could  be  built  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  great  agricul- 
tural districts,  for  one-half  the  cost  of  brick  or- stone, 
and  that  the  advantages  in  favour  of  this  concrete 
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were,  miich  •  greater  strength, '  greater '  resistance  to 
damp,'ar(cl  very  great  facilities  for  carrying  out  sanitary 
measures,  i.e.,  ventilation  and  the  carrying  off  of 
walj^r ;  and  that  with  regai'd  to  the  floors  and  the  roofs 
formed  of  iron  joists  and  concrete  slabs,  they  were, 
made  for  two-thirds  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  floors 
and  roofs  of  timber  and  tiles  or  slate.  Such  buildings 
had  the  further  advantage  of  being  more  slow  con- 
ductors of  heat  and  cold,  and  -also  of  being  fireproof. 

3.  I  prepared  some  plans  of  building  on  this  system 
about  two  years  ago.  '  These  plans  were  laid  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  at 
Manchester  in  1867. 

4.  The  saving  of  cost  resulting  from  that  mode  of 
construction  is  exhibited  by  the  following  examples. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  other  large 
towns  the  ordinary  cost  of'  cottages  is  5^d.  per  cubic 
foot  of  contents  of  building  ;  the  cost  of  this  mode  of 
construction  is  Sd.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  several 
plans  of  modes  of  construction  were  exhibited.  I 
went  to  Paris  at  Mr.  Chadwick's  request  to  examine 
those  plans  and  modes  of  construction,  and  I  ascer- 
tained that  the  cost  of  the  plan  for  labourer's  dwel- 
lings which  got  the  first  prize  was  5^d.  The  next 
one  for  Paris  was  4<f.  The  third  for  artisans  in 
Malhouse  was  3rf.  per  foot  of  cubical  contents,  but 
this  latter  was  formed  of  chalk  and  lime,  and  was 
very  porous.  The  particulars  of  these  plans  were 
given  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Chadwick  on  laboul-ers' 
dwellings,  made  by  him  as  juror  to  the  English 
Commissioners.        ' 

5.  In  the  course  of  my 'inquiries  as  to  modes  of  con- 
struction by  concrete  I  heard,  about  two  years  ago, 
of  the  invention  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Nicoll.  On  inves- 
tigating this  method  of  construction  I  found  in  it 
principles  which  were  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
reference  especially  to  cottiages  for  agricultural  la- 
bourers, but  it  is  eqtiaUy  applicable  to  many  other 
kiilds  of  building  ;  and  since  that  period  T  have  been 
greatly  engaged,  iii  conjunction  with  Mr.  Nicoll,  in 
perfecting  his  plans,  which  '  have  been  for  some 
months  fully  complete,  and  which  have  been  acted 
upon  with  the  greatest  success.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  by  Mr.  Nifcoirs  mode  of  buUding,  cottages  for 
the  agricultural  labourer,  and  many  other  species  of 
buildings  required  for  agi;icultural  and  other  purposes 
in  the  country,  caii  be  erected  in  the  strongest  and 
most  durable  manner,  at'  a  very  reduced  cost  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  modes  of  building. 

6.  The  principle  of  Mr.  NicoU's  invention  is  this  :— ^ 
A  layer  of  stra-ysf,  8  to  10  feet  long  by  3  to  4  feet 

wide  and  3  inches  thick^  is  placed  upon  a  long  moVe 
able  table,  attached  tb  a  large  sewing  machine  ;  the 
table  when!  spt  in  motion  brings  the  straw  under  pres- 
sure, which  reduces  its  thickness  to  an  inch  and  a 
half. 

7.  As  the  straw  comes  through  the  pressing  ap- 
paratus it  is  firmly  sewn  together  by  the  needles  of  the 
sewing  machine,,  with  stitches  about  2  inches  apart. 

8.  The  ragged  edges  of  the  straw  are  then  cut  off',  to 
bring  it  to  correspond  with  the  dimensions  of  the  one- 
inch  angle-iron  frame  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed, ^- 
say  to  9  feet  by  3  feet. 

9.  Iron  bars,'  f  of  an  inch  thick  by  -J  an  inch  broad, 
are  inserted  into  the  cut  edge  of  one  of  the  sides  and 
passed  through,  at  from.  8  to'  12  inches  apart,  apd  the 
whole  is  then  laid  in  the  angle-iron  frame,  which  is 
perforated  with  holes  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  iron 
bars.  These  are  then  cold-welded,  by  a  few  blows  of 
a  hammer,  into  the  frame. 

10.  The  one-inch  angle-iron  frsCme,  strengthened  at 
every  8  or  12  inches  by  the  iron  bars,  and  comprising 
the  fabric  of'  compressed  stra;w  an  inch  and  a  ,half 
thick,  is  then  laid  in  a  trough  containing  a  mixture 
to  render  the  straw  fireproof,  and  with  which  tie 
straw  is  saturated  in  the  ct  urse  of  a  few  minutes. 
Several  6f  the  frames  thus  treated  are  laid  upon  one 
another  until  they  make  a  pile  of  10  to  20.  Hydraulic 
or  other  pressure  is  then  brought  to  bear  upon  tliem, 
and  they  are  each  compressed  into  titie^  thickness  of 
one  inch,  being  that  of  the  tingle-iron. 
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11.  The  frames  are  then  dried,  and  thisV  if  done  Vith 
hot  air,  would  take  from  10  to  15  minutes. 

12.  Each  frame  is  then  placed  again  in  a  shallow 
trough,and  a  boiling  mixture,  consisting  of  small  gravel 
or  crushed  stone  and  just  enough  asphalte  to  hold  it 
together,  with  a  little  chalk  to  destroy  the  inflam- 
mability of  the  asphalte,  is  poured  upon  it, — on  one 
side  first  and  then  on  the  other, — and  evenly  spread 
by  a  small  hand  machine,  adding  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  thickness  to  each  side.  The  asphalte  we 
use  is  either  Seyssel  or  other  natural  bitumen,  the 
property  of  which,  when  mixed  as  we  mix  it  with 
gravel,  is  that  it  becomes  totally  unaffected  by  alter- 
nations in  temperature.  [This  is  the  description 
given  in  a  report  upon  it  which  appeared  in  the 
«  BuOding  News"  of  June  12th,  1868,  p.  391.J 

13.  It  thus  becomes  a  solid  slab  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  thickness,  composed  of  the  interior  layer  of 
straw  compressed  to  one  inch  (the  thickness  of  the 
angle  iron)  and  of  half  an  inch  of  asphalte  concrete  ; 
and  in  this  state  is  ready  to  go  to  the  builder. 

14.  The  process  of  building  is  as  follows: — The  foun- 
dation of,  say,  a  cottage,  having  been  dug  out,  and  a 
■Wall  of  cement- concrete  raised  6  or  12  inches,  or 
more  if  required,  above  the  ground  line,  an  iron 
skelieton  frame  of  the  cottage  to  be  built,  made  of 
inch  and  a  half  to  three  inch  angle  iron,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  intended  building,  is  then  laid  upon  and 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  concrete  foundation.  This 
skeleton  iron  frame  consists  of  uprights  at  the  angles 
and  all  the  meeting  portion  of  the  division  walls 
embedded  firmly  as  just  described  in  the  foundation  of 
concrete  ;  of  crossties  ;  and  of  the  joists  for  the  upper 
floors,  and  the  purlins  for  the  roof. 

15.  The  slabs  as  above  described  are  then  placed 
between  the  up-rights,  on  a  shoe  of  concrete  resting 
upon  the  foundation,  and  are  then  screwed  to  the 
uprights  and  to  each  other.  As  they  are  only  three 
feet  wide  each,  there  is  thus  formed  a  double  thick- 
ness of  angle-iron  at  every  three  feet  of  wall  space, 
giving,  with  the  slab  that  it  encloses,  immense  strength 
and  firmness.  The  top  portion  of  the  shoe  of  con- 
crete is  lined  with  a  layer  of  asphalte,  so  as  effec- 
tually to  prevent  any  damp  rising  into  the  slab. 

16.  All  the  frames  to  compose  the  building,  in- 
cluding the  roof,  are  thus  consecutively  screwed  to- 
gether. 

17.  The  slabs  for  the  roof  are  of  an  uniform  size,  8 
feet  by  2  feet,  and  the  iron  bars  are  inserted  across  at 
every  8  inches.  The  purlins  for  the  support  of  the 
slabs  of  the  roof  are  of  rolled  angle-iron  like  the 
frames,  and  are  only  4  feet  apart.  The  roof  is  there- 
fore very  strong. 

18.  The  next  process  is  to  cover  the  external  walls 
and  the  roof  with  a  layer  of  concrete  formed  of  small 
gravel  or  crushed  stone  (of  the  size  of  peas  or  beans), 
or  of  burnt  clay,  whichevei'  may  be  most  conveniently 
obtained  on  the  spot,  and  the  best  Portland  cement, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  of  cement  to  six  of  the  hard 
material.  The  thickness  of  this  external  layer  is 
not  required  for  ordinary  cottage  buildings  to  be 
more  than  one  inch  for  the  walls  and  half  an  inch  for 
the  roof.  The  heat  of  the  sun  does  not  aflfect  it.  We 
have  submitted  one  of  these  slabs  to  a  strong  fire, 
resting  it  on  a  support  of  brickwork  a  foot  high,  and 
igniting  a  quantity  of  wood  placed  under  it.  We  placed 
at  the  same  time  a  square  of  bricks  in  a  similar  position. 
The  heat  very  soon  penetrated  it,  and  the  upper  sur- 
face became  too  hot  to  touch,  while  the  upper  surface 
of  the  slab  was  only  warm.  The  slabs  are  equally 
unaffected  by  frost.  From  the  extreme  strength 
of  the  material,  when  properly  made  and  mixed, 
whatever  contraction  or  expansion  may  take  place 
does  not  injure  it.  The  proof  is  seen  everywhere 
in  London  where  thin  coatings  of  Portland  cement 
and  sand  are  used  for  external  surfaces  and  orna- 
mental work.  Builders  expose  them  with  per- 
fect confidence  both  to  cold  and  heat.  The  small 
gravel  or  broken  stone  which  we  ,  use  for  external 
work  with  only  the  proper  proportion  of  the  best 
Portland  cement  to  hold  it  together  presents  a  still 
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greater  power  of  resistance  to  heat  or  cold.  One 
inch  for  the  walls  and  half  an  inch  for  the  roof  of 
this  external  layer  of  concrete  is  sufficient,  but  it 
may  be  increased  if  desired.  When  this  is  dry,  which 
in  fine  weather  it  will  be  in  24  hours,  it  is  washed 
over  with  a  coat  consisting  of  a  magnesian  pre- 
paration and  powdered  flint,  which  gives  extreme 
hardness  to  the  surface,  in  addition  to  the  well-known 
hardness  and  durability  of  concrete  formed  of  good 
Portland  cement  well  mixed.  Any  colouring  matter, 
with  the  exception  of  blue  which  the  preparation  of 
magnesium  destroys,  can  be  mixed  with  the  wash,  to 
give  a  tint  to  both  walls  and  roof. 

19.  The  interior  surfaces  of  the  external  walla  and  the 
partition  walls  are  then  covered  with  a  layer  either  of 
Portland  cement  concrete  half  an  inch  thick,  or,  what 
is  cheaper,  with  "  Scott's  "  cement  (which  is  a  prepara- 
tion of  lime)  and  chalk,  where  chalk  is  to  be  had. 
This  interior  surface  is  also  brushed  over  with  the 
mixture  of  magnesium  and  flint  above  described,  and 
is  thus  rendered  washable — a  very  material  point  in 
reference  to  the  doing  away  with  infection  ;  and  also, 
being  capable  of  being  tinted  as  already  stated, 
it  saves  the  expense  of  occasional  whitewashing  or 
colouring. 

20.  The  floors  are  formed  thus  :  squares  of  wood,  6 
inches  by  6,  and  ^  inch  thick,  are  laid  side  by  side  in 
a  frame,  composing  together  a  block  two  feet  square  ; 
upon  this  is  poured  a  boiling  mixture  of  asphalte  and 
stone  of  the  same  kind  as  above-mentioned  for  the 
slabs  (§  12)  ;  they  are  then  squeezed  together  by 
screw-bolts  passing  through  the  frame,  and  left  to 
cool,  when  they  are  found  to  adhere  perfectly  and  to 
form  one  block.  These  blocks  even  when  laid,  with 
the  asphalte  downwards,  immediately  upon  the  soil, 
form  a  solid  and  complete  floor,  as  they  ai'e  entirely 
damp-proof;  but  if  preferred  they  can  be  laid  on 
gravel  or  a  slight  layer  of  cement  concrete.  The  wood 
used  is  thoroughly  dried  or  seasoned,  so  as  not  to  yield 
to  moisture  or  heat. 

21.  The  squares  of  wood  previously  to  being  used, 
are  placed  in  a  solution  of  soda,  with  which  the  wood 
becomes  saturated  in  about  12  hours,  and  is  then  so 
nearly  flreproof  that  it  will  only  char. 

22.  Altogether,  therefore,  a  cottage  built  in  this- 
manner  becomes  practically  fireproof. 

23.  Of  the  durability  of  a  building  so  constructed 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

24.  First,  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the 
iron  and  the  straw. 

25.  The  iron  is  efiectually  protected  by  a  prepai-a- 
tion  with  which  every  piece  is  first  washed  over  and 
which  prevents  rust.  Next  all  the  iron  in  the  slabs 
and  in  the  skeleton  frame  is  imbedded  in  the  asphalte 
and  concrete  so  that  it  is  entirely  excluded  from  the 
damp  and  wet.  Further,  felt  saturated  with  the  best 
Stockholm  tar  is  interposed  between  each  piece  of 
angle-iron  where  they  are  screwed  together.  The 
few  portions  of  the  iron  which  are  visible  are  the  lower 
portions  of  the  rolled  iron  rafters  that  support  the 
floors  and  roof ;  these  are  painted,  and  can  be  always 
looked  to  and  cared  for  like  iron-work  in  any  other 
building.     ■ 

26.  The  straw  is  equally  well  protected,  first,  by  the 
solution  of  lime  and  siKcate  of  soda,  which  makes  it 
uninflammable  ;  next  by  the  great  compression  to 
which  it  is  subject ;  and  then  by  its  being  entirely 
covered  with  the  coatings  of  asphalte  and  concrete^ 
and  thus  effectually  excluded  fi'om  the  external  air. 

27.  Then,  as  to  the  durabihty  of  the  concrete.  The 
concrete  used  by  Mr.  NicoU  is  formed  either  of  burnt 
clay,  or  gravel,  or  crushed  stone,  or  any  other  hard 
material,  and  of  the  best  Portland  cement,  in  pro- 
portions of  six  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
The  qualities  of  Portland  cement  are  well  known  ;  it 
is  composed  of  burnt  clay  and  well  calcined  lime. 
Its  history  and  composition  are  well  described  by 
Colonel  Scott,  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in 
two  essays,  published  among  the  Professional  Papers 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  (Vol.  XI.,  1862),  and  by 
Mr.  John  Grant,  in  a  paper  read  by  him   at  the 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  1866.  There  are 
no  higher  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Portland 
cement  than  those  two  gentlemen.  Both  give  the 
results  of  interesting  and  careful  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  Portland  cement,  which  are  very  remark- 
able. The  tables  in  which  its  powers  of  resistance  to 
transverse  strain,  and  to  tearing  and  crushing  force, 
are  shown,  as  compared  with  other  cements  and  with 
various  kinds  of  stone,  exhibit  very  clearly  it  im- 
mense superiority.  The  thinness,  therefore,  of  Mr. 
Nicoll's  concrete  slabs  forms  no  objection  to  them  in 
regard  to  their  strength  and  durability.  For  cottages 
and  houses  two  or  three  stories  high  the  three-inch 
slabs  are  amply  sufficient.  The  strength  of  the 
thinnest  that  has  yet  been  erected,  namely,  that  of  a 
small  policeman's  lodge  at  the  entrance  into  the 
grounds  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  Prince's 
Gate,  close  to  the  new  buildings  which  are  now  being 
erected  with  an  exterior  of  brick  and  terra-cotta  fac- 
ings, was  shown  by  the  following  accident  which 
occurred  to  it  soon  after  it  was  erected  about  two 
years  ago.  It  is  only  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  Just 
after  it  was  finished  a  waggon  was  coming  in  with 
a  load  of  iron  joists.  In  taking  a  turn  it  drove  the 
iron  centre  clasp  of  the  folding  door  of  the  gate 
against  the  wall  of  the  cottage  with  great  force.  One 
of  the  superintendents  who  saw  it,  said  that  if  the 
lodge  had  been  built  of  nine-inch  brick  wall  the  blow 
would  have  brought  it  all  down  ;  as  it  was  it  simply 
indented  the  slab.  The  portion  displaced  was  forced 
back  again  by  the  workmen,  and  the  concrete  surface 
was  restored,  so  that  the  inj  ury  was  repaired  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  at  a  merely  nominal  cost.  The  angle- 
iron,  the  cross-iron  bars  of  the  frame,  and  the  cement 
together,  form  a  construction  of  such  solidity  that 
one-inch  angle-iron  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  especially  as,  when  the  frames  are  screwed 
together,  the  inch  angle-iron  becomes  double.  The 
frames  are  also  held  together  by  the  uprights  at  every 
angle,  and  by  the  cross-ties  at  the  foot  of  the  roof. 
The  whole  plan  of  the  construction  becomes  similar  to 
that  of  an  iron  ship  ;  the  theory  of  the  construction 
is  perfectly  the  same. 

28.  The  policeman's  lodge  above  mentioned  is  only 
referred  to  as  a  proof  of  the  structural  strength  of  the 
slabs.  The  material  of  the  external  and  internal 
surfaces  there  is  sand  and  cement,  which  is  much 
inferior  to  the  gravel  and  cement  which  we  use  now ; 
and  it  was  put  up  by  labourers  new  to  the  work,  and 
consequently  shows  several  marks  of  imperfect  work- 
manship in  exfoliations  and  cracks. 

29.  In  regard  to  the  durability  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  slabs  as  we  now  make  them,  not  only 
is  that  manifest  from  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the 
Portland  cement,  but  it  is  further  assisted  by  our 
giving  it  a  wash  of  the  magnesian  preparation 
and  flint  already  mentioned,  which  we  have  adopted 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  applying  agreeable  tints  and 
to  make  the  surface  washable,  and  not  with  especial 
reference  to  increasing  the  durability.  This,  how- 
ever, it  does  by  its  power  of  resisting  frost  and 
heat,  which  we  have  tested  by  experiments  ;  and  it 
throws  off"  wet  like  glass.  The  first  account  of  this 
solution  was  given  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  by  M.  Sore!  during  the  Exhibition  at 
Paris  last  autumn.  A  washable  internal  surface  can 
also  be  produced  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  quite 
durable,  by  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  chalk,  well 
dried  in  a  kiln,  with  two  parts  of  "  Scott's  "  cement, 
very  recently  suggested  by  Colonel  Scott,  as  the 
result  of  experiments  made  several  years  ago.  Such 
a  mixture,  although  washable,  is  not  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  would  precipitate  moisture.  The 
wall  is  never  cold  enough  to  cause  condensation,  the 
layer  of  straw  keeping  it  at  an  even  temperature  ; 
also  our  mode  of  supplying  warm  air  to  the  rooms 
would  in  itself  prevent  the  walls  ever  getting  cold 
enough  to  precipitate  moisture. 

30.  In  using  concrete  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  the  Portland  cement  and  the  bui'nt  clay, 
or  other  material  used  should  be  properly  mixed  toge- 
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ther.  The  neglect  of  this  has  often  led  to  objections 
to  the  use  of  concrete.  It  is  indispensable  to  the 
proper  formation  of  concrete  that  every  particle  of 
the  hard  material  used  should  be  brought  into  contact 
witB  and  coated  by  the  cement.  The  ordinary  mode 
of  mixing  it  is  by  hand.  The  proportions  required 
are  usually  given  to  the  labourers  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  trustworthy  person;  but  notwith- 
standing all  ordinary  care,  the  exact  mixture  of  six 
to  one,  or  eight  or  more  to  one,  as  the  case  may  be, 
can  hardly  ever  be  thoroughly  obtained.  Since  many 
bushels  are  mixed  together  at  once  by  turning  the 
mass  over  with  a  shovel,  some  portions  are  very 
apt  to  have  more  than  their  due  share  of  the  cement 
and  others  less  ;  thence  inequality  in  the  strength,  and 
liability  to  crumbling  or  crushing.  The  only  security 
for  producing  cement-concrete  that  can  be  depended 
on  for  our  purposes  is  that  the  mixing  should  be 
done  by  machinery.  Mr.  Nicoll  has  perfected  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  hard  materials  are  crushed  to 
the  desired  size  ;  from  the  crusher  it  passes  into  a 
lower  box,  and  the  cement  is  at  the  same  time  eifectu- 
ally  mixed  with  it  in  the  required  proportion ;  also 
the  necessary  quantity  of  water  is  added  and  no  more, 
which  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  The 
machinery  can  be  adjusted  to  crush  to  any  size  re- 
quired,— ^the  larger  sizes  being  for  the  external  coats, 
and  the  finer  for  the  internal.  The  machinery  is  easily 
transportable,  the  whole,  together  with  the  moulds 
for  fire-places,  flues,  &c.,  which  are  made  of  concrete, 
not  more  than  filling  a  conveyance  capable  of  being 
drawn  by  one  horse.  For  the  moving  power  of  the 
machinery  one  man  is  required,  and  another  is  wanted 
to  attend  upon  the  boxes  in  which  the  materials  are 
placed  in  their  right  proportions. 

31.  Although  the  slabs  are  only  three  inches  thick, 
it  is  remarkable  that  a  building  made  of  them  is  both 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  to  a  very 
great  extent  than  ordinary  brick  buildings  This 
arises  from  the  slow  conduction  of  heat  by  the  layer 
of  compressed  straw.  These  points  have  been  fully 
proved  at  the  lodge  at  South  Kensington,  and  also  at 
the  houses  erected  on  Mr.  Nicoll's  plan  at  New 
Hampton  and  Twickenham. 

32.  The  great  object  in  the  construction  of  cottages 
being  to  reduce  the  expense  consistently  with  aU  due 
regard  to  health  and  comfort,  Mr.  Nicoll  and  I  have 
turned  our  attention  to  several  of  the  minor  details 
in  the  fitting  up  of  a  cottage. 

33.  First,  in  regard  to  the  doors  and  windows.  In 
the  interior  fittings  generally  we  have  sought  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  necessity  of  carpentering  and 
joinering.  The  little  woodwork  which  will  be  required 
in  Mr.  Nicoll's  houses  will  be  completed  in  his  own 
factory,  and  sent  down  at  the  same  time  with  the 
slabs  and  the  machinery  to  the  locality  where  houses 
or  cottages  on  his  plan  are  ordered,  unless  the  land- 
owner wishes  to  use  his  own  wood  or  to  employ  his 
own  men,  or  doors  and  windows  can  be  bought 
cheaper. 

34.  The  doors  are  constructed  of  a  frame  of  angle- 
iron,  the  panels  being  formed  of  small  slabs  of 
wood  set  diagonally  and  bolted  to  the  angle-iron. 
This  produces  a  door  both  light  and  strong  and  of 
pleasing  appearance,  the  bolt  heads  affording  a  species 
of  ornament  round  the  door.  The  casing  to  the  door 
is  also  of  angle-iron.  This  construction  does  away 
with  all  mortice  and  tenon  work  and  dovetailing, 
effecting  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  each  door. 

35.  The  window  casings  are  made  of  angle-iron, 
similarly  to  the  door  frames.  The  interior  portion  of 
the  frame  of  the  window,  to  hold  the  glass,  is  made 
also  of  angle-iron  ;  the  exterior  portion  will  be  of  zinc. 
A  thin  layer  of  felt  is  interposed  between  the  outer 
portion  of  the  frame  and  the  glass  ;  these  are  at- 
tached to  the  inner  frame  by  screws.  The  felt 
allows  for  any  expansion  or  contraction  of  the^  glass 
or  iron,  and  does  away  with  all  necessity  for  the 
use  of  putty.  We  shall  also  have  httle  need  for 
any  glazier's  work.  It  is  proposed  that  the  glass 
should  be  manufactured    in    sizes — panes  of   about 
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a  foot  square  ;  so  that  if  a  pane  should  be  broken 
it  can  be  imscrewed,  and  the  occupant  can  replace 
it  with  a  new  pane.  It  is  proposed  also  that  the 
glass  should  be  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Such  glass  would  be  difficult  to  break,  and  being  of 
such  thickness  would  greatly  lessen  the  radiation  of 
warmth  from  within  and  obstruct  the  entrance  of 
cold  from  without.  It  will  probably  cost  about  6d. 
a  foot  square.  We  propose  also  that  the  upper  panes 
should  be  tinted  or  ground.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  this  glass,  when 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate  ;  and  taking  into  account  the  diminution  of 
breakage,  and  the  smaller  cost  of  replacing  any  broken 
pane,  the  result  would  be  in  favour  of  the  thick  glass, 
even  if  its  first  cost  was  somewhat  more. 

36.  The  mode  of  hanging  which  we  adopt  is  either 
by  the  open  casemate  on  the  French  plan,  or  by  sliding 
sashes,  so  that  we  get  rid  of  the  sash  cords  (which  are 
a  frequent  cause  of  expense  and  trouble),  and  produce 
a  very  great  saving  of  carpenters'  and  joiners'  work 
in  the  construction  of  the  windows. 

37.  There  is  also  another  important  reason  why 
we  use  iron  afe  i^iuch  as  possible  instead  of  wood. 
When  wood  is  in  juxtaposition  with  cement  it  is  apt, 
unless  unusually  well  seasoned,  to  crack  the  cement 
by  expanding  with  wet  or  damp,  as  is  seen  in  the 
concrete  lodges  on  the  south  side  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  If  we  used  wood  at  all  in  our 
doors  or  windows  we  interpose  a  strip  of  metal 
between  it  and  the  cement. 

38.  The  fire-places  or  flues  are  constructed  of  con- 
crete. We  do  not  build  them  of  concrete  blocks,  as  is 
the  common  way,  but  we  prepare  a  wooden  frame  into 
which  the  concrete  is  poured.  When  it  is  set  the 
framework  is  taken  out,  and  the  main  work  is  done. 
It  is  a  rapid  and  effectual  way  of  making  both  the 
flre-places  and  the  chimney  flues.  The  exposed  sur- 
faces of  the  fire-places  are  then  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  finer  concrete  to  give  it  a  face,  which, 
like  the  walls,  can  be  coloured  to  any  tint  with  our 
magnesian  preparation.  The  chimney  pieces  are  also 
of  concrete. 

39.  Our  mode  of  constructing  the  flues  gives  us  a 
great  facility  for  adopting  the  fire-grate  and  double  flue 
invented  by  Mr.  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  for  warming 
and  ventilating  purposes,  and  improved  upon  by 
General  Morin,  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  Paris,  and  which  not  only  causes  the  most 
satisfactory  ventilation  of  a  room,  but  effects  a  great 
economy  of  fuel. 

40.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Galton  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  May 
8th,  1868. 

41.  "It  was  designed  in  1859-60  to  meet  the  con- 
"  ditions  laid  down  by  the  Barrack  and  Hospital  Im- 
"  provement  Committee,  presided  over  by  the  late  Lord 
"  Herbert  of  Lea."  The  grate  "  is  manufactured  for 
"  the  War  Department  by  Messrs.  Kennard,  of  Upper 
"  Thames  Street,  but  is  not  patented."  The  fire- 
place has  a  lining  of  fire  lumps  in  five  places,  so 
moulded  and  arranged,  with  the  cast-iron  fire  grating 
at  the  bottom,  that  "  whilst  the  draft  is  checked,  and 
"  the  consumption  of  fuel  reduced,"  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  air  for  combustion  is  admittted  at  the  bottom 
to  secure  a  cheerful  fire.  "A  small  space  is  left 
"  between  the  back  lump  and  the  iron  back  to  re- 
"  ceive  a  supply  of  air  through  the  ash-pit  under 
"  the  grate.  This  air  passes  through  a  slit  in  the 
"  fire  lump  immediately  above  the  fire.  In  passing 
"  through  the  heated  fire  lump  it  is  raised  to  a  high 
"  temperature,  and  in  that  state  is  brought  into  con- 
"  tact  with  the  heated  coal.  A  piece  of  the  fire  lump 
"  which  projects  over  the  fire  at  the  back  of  the  grate 
"  forces  the  air  into  contact  with  the  gases  from  the 
"  coal,  and  thus  a  more  perfect  combustion  is  effected 
"  than  with  an  ordinary  grate;  in  fact,  with  care, 
"  almost  perfect  combustion  of  the  fuel  and  conse- 
"  quent  utilization  of  the  heat  can  be  obtained." 

42.  Air  taken  directly  from  the  outer  air  is  admitted 
into  an  air  chamber  behind   the  grate,  and  being 
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made  to  impinge  on  the  large  heating  surface  of  the 
smoke  flue,  which,  by  an  improvement  suggested 
by  General  Morin,  is  carried  up  inside  the  air  flue, 
subtracts  as  much  heat  as  possible  out  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  in  their  passage  up  the  chimney. 
Numerous  experiments  both  in  this  country  and  in 
France  have  proved  that  the  giving-off  surface 
behind  the  grate  and  in  the  smoke  flue  is  so  great  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  fire  in  the  grate 
ever  rendering  the  back  so  hot  as  to  bum  the  air  (as 
wets  the  case  with  a  stove  on  a  somewhat  similar  con- 
struction described  in  Vol.  17  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Eoyal  Agricultural  Society,  p.  494)  ;  and  it  is  shown 
that  the  air  is  admitted  into  the  room  at  a  temperature 
of  from  20°  to  30°  above  that  of  the  outer  air. 

43.  The  careful  experiments  of  General  Morin,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  the  "  Annales  des 
"  Conservatoires"  for  the  year  1864-5,  describe  the 
mode  of  introducing  the  air  through  a  louvred  open- 
ing above  the  chimney  near  the  ceiling,  the  direction 
it  takes  and  its  efiect  in  changing  the  air  of  the  room. 

44.  The  general  results  prove  that  "  whilst  with  an 
"  ordinary  fire-place  the  heat  which  is  utilized  in  a 
"  room  is  only  one-eighth  of  the  h£at  given  off  by  the 
coal,"  in  General  Morin's  experiments  the  heat 
utilized  in  the  room  was  one-third  of  that  given  off 
by  the  coal,  and  therefore  "  to  produce  the  same 
"  degree  of  warmth  in  a  room  this  grate  requires 
"  but  little  more  than  one-third  the  quantity  of  coal 
"  required  by  an  ordinary  grate.  The  ventilation  is 
"  effected  by  passing  a  volume  of  air  through  the 
"  room  in  one  hour  equal  tb  five  times  the  ■  cubic 
"  contents  of  the  room." 

45.  Mr.  Galton  states  (p.  461  of  his  paper)  that  the 
principle  of  these  grates  has  been  adopted  for  barracks 
in  the  case  of  gratis  for  married  soldiers  which  have 
a  small  oven  attached,  and  are  suitable  to  cottages. 
"  It  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  combining  a 
"  power  of  cooking  for  a  feottage  with  great  compul- 
"  sory  economy  of  fuel." 

46.  The  general  merits  ofthis  combined  invention  of 
Mr.  Galton's  fire-place  and  General  Morin's  air  flue 
suiTounding  and  enveloping  the  smoke  flue  are  thus 
summarily  described  by  Mr.  Galton  :— 

"  1.  That  it  ventilates  the  room. 

"  2.  That  it  maintains  an  equable  temperature  in 
all  parts  of  the  room,  and  prevents  all 
draughts. 

"3.  That  the  heat  from  radiation  is  thrown  into 
the  room  better  than  from  other  grates. 

"  4.  That  the  fire-brick  lining  prevents  the  "fire  jfrom 
going  out,  even  when  left  untouched  for  a  long 
time,  and  prevents  the  rapid  changes  of  tem- 
perature which  occur;  in  rooms  in  cold  weather 
from  that  cause. 

"  5.  That  it  economizes  fuel  by  making  use  of  the 
spare  heat,  which  other  (vise  would  all  pass  up 
the  chimney,  and  partly  by  ensuring  by  its  con- 
struction a  more  complete  cpmbustion,  and 
thereby  diminishing  smoke. 

"  6.  That  it  prevents  smoky  chimneys,  by  the 
ample  supply  of  warmed  air  to  the  room,  and 
by  the  draught  created  in  the  neck  of  the 
chimney." 

47.  Our  use  of  concrete  in  fomiing  these  flues  enables 
us  with  very  great  ease,  to .  form  a  hot-air  cupboard 
in  each  room,  which  would  be  of  great  value  to  an 
agricultural  labourer's  family  in  giving  him  a  ready 
mode  of  effectually  drying  wet  clothes,  &c. 

48.  The  heat  of  the  fire  would  not  affect  pure 
Portland  cement.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Grant's  paper  on  Concrete  at  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  in  December  1865,  Mr.  Joseph 
Jennings,  C.E.,  said  (p.  67),  "  As  far  as  his  own  expe- 
"  rience  went,  he  thought  Portland  cement  would 
"  stand  in  furnace  work  better  than  Roman  cement." 
But  inasmuch  as  our  concrete  is  formed  of  five-sixths 
of  stone  or  other  hard  material,  we  should  place  fire- 
clay bricks  or  lumps  between  it  and  any  ironwork  in 
the  grates. 


49.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  the 
cost  of  the  stoves  and  flues  is  so  moderate  as  not  to  add 
in  any  material  degree  to  the  total  cost  of  a  cottage. 

50.  I  have  said  above  that  cottages  on  Mr.  NicoU's 
mode  of  construction  can  be  erected  at  a  very  redufced 
cost  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  modes  of  build- 
ing. .' 

51.  The  plans  which  I  now  lay  before  you  have  been 
drawn  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  in 
your  letter,  addressed  in  January  last  to  the  Central 
Cottage  Improvement  Society  (37,  Arundel  Street), 
of  which  Mr.  Nicoll  is  a  member,  and  a  copy  of  which 
letter  he  placed  in  my  hands. 

52.  The  cost  of  the  Cottage,  Plan  No.  1,  with  living- 
room  and  three  bedrooms,  all  of  ample  dimensions  ; 
living-room,  12  x  12,  bedrooms,  12  x  8,  9  X  9,  and 
9x8,  and  all  averaging  10  feet  high ;  external  and 
internal  porch,  scullery,  pantry,  court,  dry  earth  closet, 
and  ash-pit,  the  whole  complete  in  every  respect  for 
occupation,  would  be  85/.  anywhere  within  50  miles 
of  London.  An  addition  must  be  made  for  the  cost 
of  transport  of  the  slabs  by  railway  beyond  that  dis- 
tance, but  it  would  not  amount  to  much,  as  the  whole 
weight  of  the  slabs  and  the  few  other  materials  for 
such  a  cottage  would  not  exceed  a  few  tons.  The  or- 
dinary cost  of  heavy  goods  by  train  may  be  put  at 
about  2d.  per  ton  per  mile. 

53.  A  rent  of  1«.  6d:  a  week  would  yield  78s.  a  ^ear ; 
78s. would  pay  an  interest  of  5/.  per  cent,  upon  an  outlay 
of  78Z.  ;  a  fraction  therefore  beyond  a  rent  of  Is.  6d. 
a  week  would  pay  5  per  cent,  on  an  outlay  of  85/. 
But  5Z.  per  ceUt.  on  an  outlay  for  a  cottage  on  Mr. 
NicoU's  mode  of  construction  woUld  be'a  more  than 
ample  return,  as  the  cost  of  repairs  may'  be  said  to  be 
inappreciable.  There  is  nothing  capable  of  being  in- 
jured by  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  except  the  floormg, 
which  will  last  for  many  years,  and  can  be  replaced 
at  8d.  per  square  foot.  A  common  wood  floor  on 
sleeper  joists  cannot  be  laid  down'  under  9d.  per 
square  foot.  If  any  portion  of  the  concrete  should  by 
accident  sustain  damage,  or  should  any  crack  appear 
on  the  external  walls  by  reason  of  any  accidtental  im- 
perfection of  workmanship,  which  we  do  not  antici- 
pate will  happen,  it  can  be  remedied  by  anyone  by 
running  in  a  little  Portland  cement,  which  any  builder 
now  knows  how  to  use.  No  insurance  is  •  needed,  as 
the  construction  is  fireproof  ;  it  is  also*  vermin  proof  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  surfaces  within  and  withbut' can 
at  any  time  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  a  wet  mop. 

■  54.  It  is  often  said  that  no  cottages  ought  to  be  built 
with  less  than  three  bedrooms.'  I  beg  leave  to  diffetr 
from  that  opinion.  A  certain  proportion  of- cottages 
on  every  estate,  may  well  have  only  one  bedroom  (aU 
the  conveniences  being  as  described  in  the  Plan  No.  I, 
for  the  three-bedroomed  cottage).  Cottages  with 
one  bedroom  only  are  wanted  for  old  coUples,  and  for 
the  newly  married,  and  for  couples  that  have  no  chil- 
dren. A  certain  proportion  also  on  every  estate  niay 
well  have  only  two  bedrooms.  It  is  not  every'  family 
that  wants  more.  And  if  you  oblige  a  labourin'g  man 
to  live  in  a  cottage  larger  than  he  wants,  and  larger 
than  he  can  afford  furniture  for,  you  put  him  under 
the  temptation  to  take  in  a  lodger,  and  though  he  may 
be  under  agreement  or  under  strict  orders  not  to  do 
so,  it  is  often  very  difllcult,  without  very  stringent 
supervision,  to  prevent  it.  I  have  therefore  brought 
ybU  two  series  of  plans  (Nos.  2,  3,  and  4),  showing 
both  a  one-bedroomed  cottage  and  a  pair '  of  such, 
which  Mr.  Nicoll  can  construct  at  50/.  each,  upon 
which  a  rent  of  Is.  a  week  will  give  k  full  per-centage, 
and  a  two-bedroOmed  cottage  and  a  pair  -of  siich, 
which  we  can  can  construct  for  65/.  each,  upon  which 
a  rent  of  Is.  Sd.  a  week  gives  a  similar  return  of  51. 
per  cent.  A  row  of  such  cottage's,  in  the  proportion 
suggested  by  Dr.  Hunter  in  his  report  to  the  Medical 
Ofiicer  of  Health  to  the  Privy  Council,  laid  before 
Parliament  in  1865,  namely,  one  with  three  bed- 
rooms, one  with  one  bedroom,  and  four  with  two  bed- 
rooms, can  be  constructed  by  Mr.  Nicbll, '  of  the 
dimensions  and  with  all  the  conveniences  §howU  in 
the  above  plans,  for  an  average  of  65/.  each. 
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o 5S. -ODttages  for. the  agricultural  classes  could  be 
manufactured  in  London  and  could  be  sent  in  a  nearly 
finished. ;forfli, — if  arrangements  could  be  made  with 
railway  companies  to  convey  them  at  a  lower  rate 
thalh  is  now  charged.  If  this  could  not  be  done  the 
building  slabs  can  be  sent  in  a  less  finished  form, 
reducing,  the  weight  about  one-half.  v 

56.  The  position  of  our  future  principal  factory  is 
proposed  to  be  at  the  side  of  rail,  water,  and  road  (and 
shortly  another  factory  in  the  most  central  part  of 
England),  so  that  the  railway  trucks  may  be  loaded 
on  the  spot,  and  unloaded  on  reaching  their  destination 
by  our  own  workpeople.  Straw  and  gravel  will  some- 
times be  required  to  be  brought  back  by  the  return 
truioks. 

■  57.  All  finishing  materials  would  be  forwarded  from 
the  parts  where  they  were  made,  direct  to  the  various 
building  spots. 

58.  The  plan  proposed  is  to  have  a  class  of  workmen 
for  erecting  these  portable  buildings  with  suitable  port- 
able machinery,  so  that  they  can  move  about  from  one 
spot  to  the  other,  and  I  fully  believe  I  can  undertake 
to  start  a  class  of  workers  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  provided  gentlemen  who  give  us  an  order 
for  cottages  aid  in  making  our  method  of  buildiag 
known,  and  so  lead  to  others  wishing  to  have  build- 
ings erected  in  the  same  part  of  the  country. 

59.  We  propose  to  keep  the  slabs  in  stock  for  certain 
descriptions  of  approved  buildings  ;  the  slabs  wUl  be 
in  the  state  described  in  s.  13,  namely,  without  the 
external  or  internal  coatings  of  concrete.  ■  These,  as 
mentioned  in  s.  18,  will  be  applied  on  the  spot  when 
the  slabs  are  placed  in  position  in  the  buUdiug ;  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  cottage  will  be  slightly  in- 
fluenced by  whether  or  not  gravel,  or  clay  for  burn- 
ing, can  be  obtained  on  the  building  spot,  and  whether 
persons  desirous  of  having  cottages  erected  can  render 
assistance  in  conveying  the  materials  of  our  buildings 
from  railways. 

60.  The  application  of  the  invention  is  so  simple  that 
it  admits  of  a  number  of  unskilled  persons  working 
in  classes  at  piece  work,  under  the  superintendence  of, 
a  practical  foreman,  who  will  have  an  interest  in  the 
Undertaking  by  receiving  a  per-centage  on  all  build- 
ings done  to  time.  The  members  of  thepe  classes 
will  lie  allowed  to  take  on  boys  to  assist  them,'  on 
their  undertaking  to  pay  them  a  certain  fixed  ^mount 
per  week. 


or  from  pure  limestones,-)- or  hydraulic  lime,  i.e.,  lime 
made  from  limestones  contaitiing  a  portion  of  clay. 

4.  The  property  ofpurejimes  when  slaked  and  mixed 
with  sand  is  that  their  power  of  resisiajice  to  a  tear- 
ing or  crushing  force  is  very  weak  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  hydraulic  limes.  ,  i 

5.  Their  comparative  strength  is  shown  by  the 
following  table,  founded  on  one  given  by  Colonel 
Scott,  from  Vicat  (p.  27)  :— 


Memorandum:  compiled  by  Me.  Tremenheeee  on 
Concrete  '  made  with  Portland  Cement,  in 
reference  to  the  above  evidence  relating  to  Mr. 
B.  Nicoll's  mode  of  constructing  cottages. 


1.  The  following  are  some  of -the  leading  facts  relating 
to  the  different  kinds  of  concrete,  and  more  especially 
to  the  strongest  description  of  it,  namely,  that  made 
with  Portland  cement.  The  facts  are  compiled  from 
two  elaborate  papers  by  Colonel  Scott,  .Royal  Engi- 
neers (attached  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum),  in 
Vol.  XI.  of  the  '*  Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of 
"  Eoyal  Engineers "  (A.D.  1862),  the  first  (p.  15) 
"  On  the  Properties  of  Lime  and  Cement,"  the  second 
(p.  220)  "  On  Concrete  as  a  Substitute  for  Brick  and 
'f  Stone  Masonry  ; "  and  also  from  a  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  John  Grant,  Civil  Engineer  (in  charge  of  the 
sontherh  portion  of  the  main  drainage  of  the  Metro- 
polis), On  the  Strength  of  Cement,  published  in 
1866. 

2.  The  concrete  now  in  use  is  of  two  kinds  : — 
Istw- That  which  is   composed  of  gravel,  crushed 

stone,  ballast  (burnt  clay),  or  other  hard 
material  mixed  with  lime  and  water,  and 
turned  over  together  with  a  shovel  or  others 
wise. 
2nd.  That  in  which  a  cement  is  used  instead  of  the 
lime. 

3.  The  lime  used  with  the  first  kind  of  concrete  is 
either  pure  lime  (such  as  the  lime  made  from  chalk 

D 


Description  of  Limes  and  Stone. 

Per-centage 

of  day  in  the 

limestone. 

Comparative 

resistance 
jtGr  square 

Bad  mortars  -            -            .            - 

oto   6 

10-67 

Bich  limes 

0  to    6 

42-    7 

Hydraulic  limes  of  medium  quality 

8  tol2 

99-64 

Ordinafy  hydraulic  limes 

15  to  18 

142-34 

The  eminently  hydraulic  limes 

20  to  25 

170-    8 

Limit  of'  greatest  resistance  of  emi- 

nently hydraulic  limes 

20  to  25 

263-    7 

Soft  stone  Used,  at  Paris- 

_ 

142-34 

Liniestone  '     - 



284-    7 

Basalt  of  Auvergne     - 

— 

1096- 

6.  Lime-concrete,  in  the  form  both  of  rough  concrete 
and  artificial  blocks,  was  largely  employed  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Egyptians,  GrreekS,  and  Romans.  Where- 
ever  they  had  the  opportunity  of  using  the  proper 
kind  of  lime,  namely,  an  hydraulic  lime,  they  composed 
a  material  of  great  strength,  suitable  to  the  largest 
constructions,  "  which  are  remarkable  to  this  "day  for 
"  their  astonishing  solidity."  They  used  it  also  for 
aqueducts,  and  for  the  water-tight  linings  of  tanks, 
which  still  endure  (p.  221-227). 

7.  The  Romans  brought  this  mode  of  building  to 
England,  and  the  Saxons  and  Normans  followed  the 
examples  they  found,  and  constructed  buildings  "which 
"  still  appear  to  defy  time." 

8.  The  numerous  examples  of  ancient  concrete  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany  led  to  the  revival  of  its 

,  vise  in  those  countries,  at  a  recent  date.  Concretes 
made  with  lime  and  gravel  have  been  employed  for 
some  years  in  those  countries,  and  it  is  chiefly  the  want 
of  the  i  proper  kiiids  of  ,lime ,  which  has  prevented  the 
general  employment  of,  concrete  in  the  north  of 
Europe  (p.  227).  '     > 

9.  About  30  years  ago  tte  sea-wall  at  Brighton  was 
constructed  of  concrete,  and  although  it  was  "composed 
"  of  a  weak  water-Ume  "  it  is  still  "  in  a  good  state  of 
"  preseiivation."  Abouti  the  same  time  Mr.  Ranger 
introduced  his  mode  of  i  mijXing  the  concrete  with  hot 
water.  Many  large  public  buildings  were  in  the 
foUowing  years  constructed  by  this  process  ;  but  it  was 
found  that  frost  had  an  effect  upon  his  work.,  i 

10.  The  large  experience  of  the  use  of  concrete  for 
public  works  in  France  has  established  the  fact  that 
where  failure  has  occurred,  it  was  from  the  use  of  im- 
proper lime,  and  that  if  the  lime  is  of  the  proper  sort 
there  is  scarcely  any  description  of  work  that,  may  mot 
be  economically  and  solidly  executed  vidth  it,  "  even 
"  air  and  water-tight  tanks  and  granaries." 

1 1.  Accordingly  the  increased  attention  given  to  this 
species  of  concrete,  namely,  lime-concrete,  in  this 
country  has  led  to  its  very  extensive  use  for  founda- 
tions, and  to  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  in  it  in  the 
form  of  artificials  blocks,  or  of  rough  concrete  poured 
into  a  frame,  for  walla  and  _  other  portions  of  build- 
ings. 

,12.  But  although  linie-concretes  formed  of  good  hy- 
draulic-limes possess  considerable  strength,  as  exhibited 
in  the  table  above,  they  are  inferior  to  the  second 
description  of  concrete  adverted  to  in  par.  2,  namely, 
to  the  cement-concretes  made  of  the  modem  cements. 
These  cements,  and  especially  the  Portland  cement 
(discoveries  made  within  the  last  20  years),  have 
introduced  a  new  and  very  important  building  material 
into  common  use. 

13.  In  order  to  appreciate  this  fact  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  concrete  made  by  the  aid  of  common 
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lime  and  of  the  concrete  made  with  hydraulic  limes, 
or  with  the  modern  cements. 

14.  The  process  of  making  pure  lime  and  its  mode 
of  action  are  as  follows  : — 

Pure  limestone  or  carbonate  of  lime,  when  heated 
to  redness,  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  lime  by  the 
expulsion  of  its  carbonic  acid.  The  lime  when 
moistened  with  water  slakes  with  great  violence.  By 
a  fresh  addition  of  water  a  paste  is  formed.  This 
paste  dries  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  hardens. 

15.  "  Its  hardening  is  due  to  the  small  proportion  of 
"  carbonic  acid  gas  which  the  atmosphere  contains, 
"  and  which  restores  the  lime  to  its  original  condition 
"  of  a  carbonate.  So  far  as  the  gas  can  penetrate, 
"  the  pure  lime,  if  used  without  foreign  admixture,  will 
"  harden,  and  no  farther  "  (p.  16)  ;  and  many  proofs  are 
given  by  Colonel  Scott  that  the  depth  to  which  the 
carbonic  acid  can  penetrate  is  but  slight,  not  exceeding 
an  average  of  f  ths  of  an  inch ;  so  that  all  below  that 
depth  has  been  discovered,-  in  damp  situations,  to 
to  have  remained  moist  for  many  years,  and  con- 
sequently without  any  binding  power  (p.  17). 

16.  But  by  the  use  of  impure  limestones,  which  con- 
tain a  certain  proportion  of  clay  and  other  substances, 
or  by  the  use  of  chalk  and  clay,  cements  are  produced 
which  have  the  property  of  solidifying  without  the 
assistance  of  the  atmosphere.  These  impure  lime- 
stones "  contain  a  proportion  of  clay  (silicate  of  iron 
"  and  alumina)  intimately  mingled  with  the  carbonate 
"  of  lime."  By  burning  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
expelled,  as  in  the  pure  lime,  and  a  further  action 
takes  place.  "  The  silicic  acid  of  the  clay  and  the 
"  lime,  at  the  high  temperature  of  the  kiln,  react 
"  upon  one  another,  and  either  form  a  silicate  of  lime 
"  or  approximate  to  its  formation  so  far  that  on  the 
"  addition  of  water  the  silicate  of  lime  is  formed  with 
"  more  or  less  rapidity  "  (p.  19). 


17.  These  silicates  of  lime,  according  to  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  limestone  and  the  temperature  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  become,  on  being  moistened 
with  water,  either  ordinary  hydraulic  cement,  or 
Portland  cement. 

18.  In  ordinary  hydraulic  cements  the  affinity  of  the 
lime  for  the  silicic  acid  modifies  its  affinity  for  water, 
so  that  when  moistened  with  water  it  passes  into  a 
hydrate  "  in  a  gradual  and  quiet  manner,  without  any 
"  of  that  tumultuous  action  which  is  so  remarkable 
"  in  the  combination  of  pure  lime  with  water  "  (p.  19)  ; 
and  the  hydrated  silicate  which  results  "  is  not  after- 
"  wards  appreciably  affected  by  water  ;  and  so  much 
"  of  the  lime  as  the  silicic  acid  can  take  up  passes 
"  from  a  soluble  to  an  insoluble  condition,  thus 
"  forming  a  cementing  material  suitable  for  hydraulic 
"  purposes"  {ibid.). 

19.  The  greater  degree  of  burning  given  to  Port- 
land cement  causes  the  lime  and  the  silicic  acid 
to  enter  into  more  perfect  chemical  combination 
than  when  subjected  to  a  lower  temperature,  and  the 
compounds  so  formed,  on  being  moistened  with  water, 
pass  very  gradually  into  hydrates.  The  temperature 
to  which  the  clay  and  the  chalk  is  subjected  is  indeed 
only  short  of  what  is  necessary  to  produce  vitrifica- 
tion ;  and  it  is  this  high  degree  of  calcination  which 
gives  to  Portland  cement  such  wonderful  strength. 

20.  The  great  power  of  Portland  cement  began  to 
attract  general  attention  about  20  years  ago;  and 
about  the  year  1859  Colonel  (then  Captain)  Scott  pro- 
duced his  cement,  which  approximates  to  it  in  power, 
and  is  far  lower  in  price. 

21.  The  following  table  copied  from  Colonel  Scott's 
paper  (p.  232)  shows,  from  experiments  made  in 
1866,  the  comparative  resistance  to  transverse  strain 
afforded  by  prisms  of  concrete  formed  of  certain 
proportions  of  ballast  with  one  of  the  different  kinds 
of  modern  cement. 


No. 

No.  of 

Experiments 

made. 

Again 
Months. 

Again 
Days  when 
immersed. 

Proportion 

of  Ballast 

to  One 

of  Cament. 

Fracturing 
Weight  in  lbs. 

Eemarks. 

1 

Chalk  Lime   -        -  ]   «  ^ 

6 

1  to  15 

Not  immersed 

4  to  5 

79-5 

From  Table  VI.,  Pasley  on 
cements. 

2 

Do.                       i'^" 

3 

15  to  15*5 

18  to  33 

4  to  5 

61-3 

Do. 

3 

Hailing  lime               -  "1 

4 

8  to  15 

Not  immersed 

4  to  5 

140.4 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

4 

15 

18  to  33 

4  to  5      ■ 

142-7 

Do. 

5 

Lias  lime  - 

DQ 

6 

— 

— 

4|to6 

136-3 

From  Table  6  and  7,  Pasley 
on  cements. 

6 

Do. 

1 

20 

13 

17 

3 

134 

Chatham   experiments    by 

Capt.  Schaw  and  others. 

7 

Pasley's  hydraulic  lime 

1 

1 

14 

Not  immersed 

4 

97 

From  Table  6,  Pasley  on 
cements. 

8 

Do.            do. 

ts 

1 

14 

18 

4 

83 

Do. 

9 

Sheppy  and  Harwich 
miifed. 

w 

1 

13 

Not  immersed 

4 

102 

Do. 

10 

Pasley's   artificial  ce- 
ment.                        _, 

2 

15 

Do. 

4 

51-5 

Do. 

11 

Medina 

3 

13 

17 

4 

335 

Chatham    experiments  by 
Capt.  Schaw  and  others. 

12 

Scott's  B.  quality 

i 

21 

13 

17 

5 

409 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

.  s 

3 

13 

Not  immersed 

5 

740  the 

D  0.,  one  block  not  broken 

lowest  result 

with  1,330  lbs. 

14 

Portland  cement 

^ 

6 

13 

17 

4 

862 

Do. 

15 

Do.                        -J 

6 

13 

Not  immersed 

4 

914  the 

Do.,  four  of  the  six  blocks 

lowest  result. 

first  tried  not  broken 
with  1,330  lbs.,  of  which 
330  lbs.  was  allowed  to 
fall  from  a  height  of  a 
foot. 

16 

Inferior  brick 

3 

— 

— 

— 

329 

From  Table  Vm.,  Pasley 
on  cement. 

17 

Well  burned  brick   - 

9 

— 

— 

— 

752 

Do. 

18 

Bath  stone 

3 

~ 

666 

Do. 

22.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  weight  re- 
quired to  fracture  the  prisms  made  with  the  Portland 
cement  was  914  lbs.,  and  for  those  made  with  the  Scott 
cement  740  lbs.  ;  the  fracturing  weight  for  those 
made  with  the  chalk,  Hailing,  and  lias  lime  ranging 
from  only  61  lbs.  to  142  lbs.,  and  for  those  made  with 


the  Sheppey  and  Harwich  and  Pasley  cements  from 
51  lbs.  to  102  lbs. 

23.  On  this  table  Colonel  Scott  remarks  that  Sir 
Charles  Pasley,  "  who  had  doubts  as  to  the  position 
"  which  concrete  should  hold  as  a  mode  of  building," 
was  only  acquainted  with  the   quick-setting  Sheppy 
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and  Harwich  cements,  and  with  that  of  his  own  manu- 
facture, which  was  similar  in  character  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  results  he  obtained  that  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  results  of  which  concrete  is 
capable.  The  wonderful  strength  of  that  which  has 
been  prepared  with  cement  introduced  since  his  time 
has  indeed  quite  changed  its  position  as  a  building 
material.  Instead  of  merely  equalling,  or  somewhat 
exceeding  the  strength  of  brickwork  in  mass,  it  may 
be  now  so  made  as  to  rival  of  even  surpass  that 
of  the  individual  selected  bricks  of  a  structure 
(p.  233). 

24.  This  is  shown  by  the  facts  given  in  the  above 
table,  namely,  that  whereas  inferior  brick  broke  with 
a  weight  of  329  lbs.,  weU  burnt  brick  with  a  weight 
of  752  lbs.,  and  Bath  stone  with  a  weight  of  666  lbs., 
the  weakest  portion  of  Portland  cement  out  of  six 
trials  (column  3  of  table),  broke  at  914  lbs.,  while 
the  four  strongest  did  not  break  with  a  weight  of 
1,330  lbs.     (Remarks,  last  column  of  table.) 

25.  The  resistance  also  of  the  best  cements  to  tearing 
force  is  shown  by  Colonel  Scott  in  another  table 
(p.  40),  to  be  relatively  as  conspicuous  as  their  resist- 
ance to  crushing  force.  And  at  p.  233  Colonel  Scott, 
referring  summarily  to  the  respective  strengths  of 
concrete  and  brickwork,  states  that  "  so  far  as  he  can 
"  judge  from  Sir  Charles  Pasley's  experiments  and 
"  conclusions,"  lime  concrete  "  has  ten  times  the 
"  strength  of  brickwork  "  made  with  the  same  lime  ; 
but  lime  concrete  "  has  only  one-seventh  or  one-eighth 
"  of  the  strength  of  concrete  made  of  the  best 
"  cements"  in  its  resistance  to  a  tearing  force. 

26.  The  relative  powers  of  lime  and  cement  in  resist- 
ing blows  with  a  hammer  and  scratching  with  sharp 
tools  are  also  shown  by  Colonel  Scott  in  a  table  (p.  62). 

27.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  (s.  9)  that  lime 
concrete  is  subject  to  be  affected  by  frost,  unless  care 
is  taken  to  use  the  proper  kind  of  lime.  Concrete 
made  with  the  best  cements  is  not  liable  to  be  injured 
by  frost. 

28.  Colonel  Scott  states  (p.  134)  that  it  had  been 
estimated  from  caxeful  experiments  that  "  the  quantity 
"  of  water  free  to  evaporate  from  a  cubic  yard  of 
"  green  14-inch  of  well-built  brick-work  varies  be- 
"  tween  36  and  48  gallons  according  to  the  nature  of 
"  the  lime  and  brick  employed." 

29.  "  To  bring  cement,  sand,  and  gravel  into  a  suffi- 
"  ciently  wet  condition  for  use  it  is  not  necessary  to 
"  add  to  the  mixture  more  than  28  gallons  of  water 
"  per  cubic  yard,  the  proportions  being  one  of  cement 
"  to  six  of  ballast,  and  of  this  quantity  between  seven 
"  and  eight  gallons  wiU  enter  into  chemical  com- 
"  bination  with  the  cement,  leaving  12  or  13  gallons, 
"  or  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  water  contained 
"  in  the  brickwork,  to  be  got  rid  of."  It  therefore 
soon  dries  and  hai-dens  ;  and  when  hardened,  Colonel 
Scott  asks  (p.  235),  "  will  it  keep  the  water  out  ?  " 
To  this  he  answers  that  the  great  mass  of  experience 
upon  the  subject  shows  conclusively  that  it  will.  It 
is  not  therefore  capable  of  being  affected  by  frost. 
Indeed  its  great  powers  of  resistance  to  tearing  force 
of  itself  places  it  beyond  the  power  of  any  frost  to 
affect  it.  At  p.  225  Colonel  Scott  mentions  that  the 
hut  workshop  at  South  Kensington  composed  of  the 
ordinary  gravel  of  the  district  (containing  about  one- 
third  sand)  and  the  cement  known  as  Scott's  cement  in 
the  proportion  of  ten  of  gravel  to  one  of  cement, 
"  although  tried  by  a  hard  frost  during  its  construc- 
"  tion,"  and  having  been  exposed  "  to  the  still  more 
"  severe  frost  "  of  the  winter  of  1865,  did  not  suffer 
in  the  least.  And  he  permits  me  to  add  that  it  has 
not  been  injured  by  frost  since  that  period. 

30.  The  paper  of  Mr.  John  Grant  above  referred  to 
(s.  1),  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
in  December  1865,  entirely  confirms  the  conclusions 
of  Colonel  Scott,  and  gives  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars relating  the  introduction  of  Portland  cement 
into  general  use  in  this  country,  its  manufacture,  and 
the  tests  applied  to  prove  its  excellence,  and  theu- 
results. 
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31.  Mr.  Grant,  who  superintends  under  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  the  southern  portion  of  the 
main  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  says  (p.  1)  that 
previous  to  1859  Roman  cement  was  with  few  excep- 
tions the  only  cement  used  for  the  inverts  of  the 
London  sewers ;  Portland  cement  had  scarcely  ever 
been  tried.  In  the  country  generally  it  had  chiefly 
been  confined  to  ordinary  building  operations,  such 
as  external  plastering,  lining  of  water  tanks,  and  to 
some  harbour  works,  where  it  had  been  mostly  used 
in  the  form  of  concrete  blocks.  In  France  it  had 
already  been  largely  employed,  the  cement  being 
made  in  England,  and  the  tests  to  which  it  had  been 
subje(!ted  "  had  no  doubt  prepared  the  principal 
"  manufacturers  of  the  country  for  the  production  of 
"  a  cement  suitable  for  works  like  those  then  con- 
"  templated  for  the  drainage  of  London." 

32.  The  result  was  "  the  insertion  of  the  following 
"  clause  in  the  specification  for  the  southern  high 
"  level  sewer  (1859),  being  the  first  contract  on  the 
"  south  side  of  the  River  Thames  "  : — 

"  The  whole  of  the  cement  to  be  used  in  these  works, 
and  referred  to  in  this  specification,  is  to  be  Portland 
cement  of  the  very  best  quality  ground  extremely 
fine,  weighing  not  less  than  110  lbs.  to  the  striked 
bushel,  and  capable  of  maintaining  a  breaking  weight 
of  400  lbs.  on  an  area  1^  inch  square,  equal  to  2J 
square  inches,  seven  days  after  being  made  in  an 
iron  mould  of  the  form  and  dimensions  shown  on 
drawing  No.  1  (plate  1)  and  immersed  six  of  these 
days  in  water." 

33.  Mechanical  modes  of  applying  the  test  with  ac- 
curacy were  devised,  which  have  since  "  been  adopted 
"  by  the  manufacterers  in  their  own  works." 

34.  Mr.  Grant  adds  that,  "  after  using  during  the  last 
"  six  years  more  than  70,000  tons  of  Portland  cement, 
"  which  has  been  submitted  to  about  15,000  tests,  it 
"  can  be  confidently  asserted  that  none  of  an  inferior 
"  or  dangerous  character  has  been  employed  in  any 
"  part  of  the  works  in  question."  "  Although  up  to 
"  that  time  the  use  of  Portland  cement  had  been  com- 
"  paratively  limited,  the  extensive  adoption  of  this 
"  material  in  the  construction  of  the  Xietropolitan 
"  sewers  drew  the  attention  of  engi^ers  and  con- 
"  tractors  to  its  value  and  importance  ;  and  it  may 
"  be  safely  assumed  that  during  the  progress  of  these 
"  works  double  the  quantity  of  this  cement  has  been 
"  used  in  London  which  was  ever  employed  in  any 
"  equal  period  since  its  first  introduction  or  discovery." 

35.  With  respect  to  its  manufacture,  Mr.  Grant  says 
(p.  5),  "  The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  is  not 
"  one  of  complex  character,  although  it  requires  the 
"  exercise  of  extreme  care  in  the  admixture  of  its  two 
"  simple  and  well-known  ingredients,  clay  and  chalk." 
This  cement  is  largely  manufactured  on  the  rivers 
Thames  and  Medway,  and  the  clay  is  obtained  from 
the  creeks  and  bays  between  Sheerness  and  Chatham. 
It  is  also  manufactured  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  Hull, 
and  at  several  other  places  in  the  kingdom.  "  Much 
"  care,"  Mr.  Grant  says,  "  is  required  in  the  selection 
"  of  the  clay  so  that  it  shall  be  as  free  from  sand  as 
"  possible  ;  and  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  used 
"  depends  altogether  on  the  quality  of  the  chalk  with 
"  which  it  is  to  be  incorporated."  And  Colonel  Scott 
says  of  it  that  when  properly  manufactured  it  is  "  the 
"  strongest  building  calcareous  material  known " 
(p.  51). 

36.  Its  manufacture  has  much  improved  of  late  years, 
as  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  results  obtained  and  by 
the  tests  to  which  the  material  has  been  subjected. 
One  of  the  principal  tests  is  that  of  its  comparative 
weight  per  bushel.  The  high  temperature  necessary 
for  perfect  burning  causes  great  shrinkage  in  the  raw 
material.  A  given  volume  of  the  material  properly 
burnt  should,  therefore,  give  a  certain  number  of 
pounds  weight.  The  first  specification  for  the  London 
drainage  works  above  quoted  required  the  weight  to 
be  110  lbs.  to  the  imperial  bushel.  As  perfectly 
burned  Portland  cement  is  as  hard  as  vitrified  brick 
(Colonel  Scott,  p.  76),  the  manufacturers  at  first  were 
reluctant,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  wear  and 
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tear  of  their  machinery  to  burn  it  to  a  greater  weight 
than  llOlbs.  per  bushel ;  but  the  average  weight,  Mr. 
Grant  states  (p.  14  of  his  pamphlet),  actually  supplied 
to  him  by  the  manufacturers  during  the  six  years  that 
the  south  drainage  works  had  been  going  on  was 
114*15  lbs.,  "being  4"15  per  cent,  above  the  specified 
«  standard." 

37.  But  in  addition  to  the  test  of  weight,  a  common 
and  simple  one  is  by  watching  its  action  while  setting. 
Colonel  Scott  says  on  this  point  (p.  76),  "  If  Portland 
"  cement  sets  very  quickly  it  is  to  be  distrusted,  the 
"  quickness  in  setting  depending  very  much  on  the 
"  quantity  of  unbumed  materials  present."  Mr.  Sharp 
mentions  in  his  evidence  (No.  30)  that  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  applying  this  test.  Mr.  Grant  also  says 
that  experience  in  the  use  of  Portland  cement  comes 
much  in  aid  in  discovering  its  quality.  "  Experience," 
he  says  (p.  6),  "  in  the  daily  use  of  Portland  cement 
"  has  enabled  the  clerks  of  the  works  and  others 
"  generally  to  judge  by  colour  and  by  weight  of  the 
"  qualities  of  the  cements  ;  andmany  ofthe  bricklayers 
"  who  were  employed  on  the  works,  and  who  had 
"  previously  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  this 
"  cement,  or  with  its  peculiar  properties,  have  now 
"  acquired  confidence  and  experience  in  using  it 
"  which  will  be  valuable  hereafter  on  other  works 
"  upon  which  they  may  be  engaged.  It  is  not  to  be 
"  expected  that  in  ordinary  small  buUding  operations 
"  the  necessary  testing  (by  mechanical  power),  though 
"  simple  and  inexpensive  (in  relation  to  works  on  a 
"  large  scale),  will  be  maintained.  In  such  cases  the 
"  precaution  must  be  taken  of  employing  respectable 
"  manufacturers  who  have  the  means  of  thoroughly 
"  testing  the  cement  made  by  them  and  who  can 
"  confidently  guarantee  its  quality," 

38.  The  quality  of  Portland  cement  when  it  first 
came  into  use  was  doubtless,  as  described  by  Mr.  Grant, 
apt  to  be  "  precarious  and  irregular,"  sufficiently 
accounting  for  the  numerous  examples  which  can  be 
referred  to  of  defective  constructions  where  Portland 
cement  was  used  at  those  periods.  But  Mr.  Grant's 
experiments  and  tests,  as  recorded  in  his  pamphlet 
(pp.  14-15),  show  that,  "  while  the  earlier  experiments 
"  made  six  years  ago  gave  a  breaking  weight  varying 
"  from  75  lbs.  to  719  lbs  on  an  area  of  2^  square 
"  inches,"  during  the  last  six  years  the  average 
strength  of  1,369,210  bushels  has  been  606-8  lbs.,  being 
52  per  cent,  above  the  standai-d  first  specified,  and  21 
per  cent,  above  that  subsequently  adopted,  the  mini- 
mum test ,  which  was  at  first  400  lbs.  having  been 
afterwards  raised  to  500  lbs. 

39.  Another  series  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Grant  is 
also  of  great  value  as  showing  the  vastly  increased 
strength  which  Portland  cement  acquires  by  age.  The 
result  of960  experiments  made  with  Portland  cement, 
"  gauged  neat,"  showed  that  the  cement  bore  after 
one  week  445  lbs.,  after  one  month  679  lbs.,  after  six 
months  978  lbs.,  after  12  months  1,075  lbs.  "  Thus 
"  in  three  months  the  cement  bore  about  double  the 
"  strain  it  did  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of 
"  12  months  241-70  per  cent.,  or  nearly  twice  and  a 
"  half  the  strain  that  it  bore  at  the  end  of  a  week." 

40.  Mr.  Grant  is  engaged  in  experiments,  intended 
to  extend  over  10  years,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining,  if 
possible,  the  age  at  which  Portland  cement  attains  its 
greatest  strength.  The  results  of  two  years  are 
given  (p.  12),  from  which  it  appears  that  cement 
(burnt  to  123  lbs.  per  bushel)  which  at  the  end  of 
one  week  broke  at  817  lbs.,  at  the  end  of  nine  months 
broke  at  1,219  lbs.,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  at 
1,324  lbs. 

Desckiption  of  the  Requikements  for  Heaxth,  De- 
cency, and  CoMFOET  for  an  Ageiculttteai 
Labotjeer's  Cottage.  Referred  to  in  §  341  of 
Report. 

{a.)  That  the  living  room  should  not  be  less  than 
12x12x9,  or  containing  not  less  than  1,296  cubic 
feet. 


(6.)  That  no  bedroom  should  contain  less  than  650 
cubic  feet. 

(c.)  That  there  should  be  a  scullery  with  a  fire- 
place in  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  having 
a  fire  in  the  living  room  in  warm  weather. 

(d.)  That  the  dry  eai-th  closet  should  be  beyond  the 
scullery,  with  covered  midden  attached  on  the  outside. 

(e.)  That  there  should  be  a  porch  with  light  on  one 
side,  a  seat  under  the  hght,  and  pegs  for  wet  coats,  &c. 
on  the  other  side ;  the  door  should  be  divided,  the 
dwarf  door  below  fitting  with  the  larger  half  above. 

(/".)  That  means  of  ventilation  should  be  provide^ 
in  every  room. 

(g.)  That  at  least  one  bedroom  should  have  a  fire- 
place,  and  where  there  are  three  bedrooms  that  two 
should  have  fire-places. 

(A.)  That  the  windows  should  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  light  and  cheerful,  and  should  be  capable  of 
admitting  air  at  their  highest  point. 

(J.)  That  there  should  be  an  oven,  and  that  the 
cooking  range  should  be  of  a  construction  to  econo- 
mize fuel,  and  to  render  available  the  waste  heat  for 
the  purpose  of  warming  the  different  rooms. 

{j.)  That  the  drainage  should  be  effectually  pro- 
vided for. 

(/«.)  That  the  water  should  be  collected  from  the 
roof,  and  conveyed  into  a  cistern  attached  to  each 
cottage. 

(l.)  That  the  floors  should  be  of  wood. 

{m.)  That  the  elevation  should  be  pleasing  to  the  eye. 


Receipts  and  Expendituee  of  Laboueers. 


In  a  communication  addressed  to  us  in  July  last 
(and  referred  to  in  §  269  of  Report,)  Mr.  Norman 
sta  es — 

"  My  attention  having  been  called  to  the  cu-cum- 
stance  that  a  Scotch  labourer  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
James  T.  Blackburn,  North  Camp  Farm,  Aldershot, 
was  in  the  receipt  of  higher  wages  than  were  usual  in 
that  neighbourhood,  I  begged  permission  of  Mr.  Black- 
bum  to  obtain  some  information  upon  the  subject. 
Mr.  Blackburn  is  an  English  gentleman  who  has 
fai-med  largely  in  Scotland,  and  has  now  brought  into 
cultivation  a  considerable  tract  of  the  sandy  soil  at 
Aldershot  by  the  application  of  the  sewage  of  the 
North  Camp.  He  obhgingly  gave  me  the  opportunity 
of  examining  the  Scotch  labourer,  who  however,  did 
not  desire  that  his  name  should  appear  in  print ;  but 
I  have  submitted  his  evidence  to  Mr.  Blackburn,  who 
permits  me  to  state  that  it  is  correct.  By  way  of 
contrast  I  have  taken  an  English  labourer  in  Mr. 
Blackburn's  employment  in  the  same  position  as  to 
buying  and  selling  as  the  Scotchman. 

"  Mr.  Blackburn  says  that  many  if  not  most  Scotch- 
men are  as  good  labourers  and  as  steady  men  as  this 
Scotchman  is  ;  but  he  considers  that  the  Enghshman 
(Kicher)  is  unusually  steady. 

"  Kicher  is  now  a  widower  and  has  a  daughter  living 
with  him.  This  would  have  rendered  the  comparison 
between  his  and  J.  D.'s  expenses  and  income  im- 
possible, as  I  could  not  separate  the  daughter's 
expenses  from  her  father's.  I  have  therefore  made 
these  accounts  have  reference  to  Kicher's  expenses 
when  he  had  nobody  but  himself  to  provide  for ;  but 
the  prices  are  the  prices  of  the  present  time,  so  that 
the  expenditure  may  be  correctly  compared  with 
J.D.'s  present  expenditure. 

"  Although  Kicher  says  that  he  saved  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  he  has  nothing  left  now." — F.  H.  N. 

J.  D.,  aged  26. — ^My  father  is  a  gardener  ;  I  have 
two  brothers  and  six  sisters;  I  am  fourth  in  the 
famUy.  I  am  a  native  of  Kincardineshire,  and  always 
lived  there  until  I  came  here,  which  I  did  two  years 
ago  last  Michaelmas.  I  went  to  school  when  I  was 
six  or  seven,  and  remained  there  until  I  was  10 ;  I 
then  went  to  work  for  three  years  ;  at  the  end  of  two 
years  I  had  saved  enough  to  ptit  myself  to  school  for 
the  summer  ;  I  remained  at  school  all  the  six  summer 
months  with  the  exception  of  harvest,  when  I  went 
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to  work  for  one  month,  and  then  went  to  school  again 
for  one  month;  I  went  to  school  after  that  during 
two  othvir  summers.  In  harvest  I  earned  61.  in  a 
moi^h.  When  I  went  to '  school  -I  lived  with  my 
father,  and  paid  him  3/.  for.  keeping  me  during  the 
five  months  I  was  at  school.  My  fiither  earned  15«. 
a  week  without  any  allowances  ;  the  ordinary  wages 
for  a  day  labourer  in  the  district  were  12s. 6d.  a  week; 
I  always  supported  niyself  after  I  first  went  to  work 
at  the  age  of  10,  and  only  lived  with  my  father  while 
I  was  at  school.  When  I  left  school  at  the  age  of 
10  I  could  read  and  write  easily ;  I  used  to  practise 
reading  and  writing  to  keep  up  what  I  knew.  It  was 
chiefly. to  learn  arithmetic  that  I  went  to  school  after 
I  had  begun  to  work.  My  mother  earned  nothing, 
and  my  father  had  to  support  the  whole  family.  I 
paid  10s.  for  my  schooling  during  each  summer  I 
went  to  school.  I  never  went  to  school  after  I  was 
15.  I  practice  the  three  R.'s  bow,  and  I  think  I  know 
as  much  as  I  did  when  I  left  school;  I  take  in  a 
weekly  newspaper^  I  have  always  worked  as  a  farm 
labourer  since  I  left  school.  I  was  in  Kincardineshire 
until  I  came  here.  _  I  have  worked  horses  ever  since 
I  was  16 ;  I  have  now  the  charge  of  a  pair  of  farm 
horses.  The  lowest  wages  I  received  in  Kincardine- 
shire since  I  left  school  were  2\l.  a  year,  with  6J 
"  boUs  "  of  oatmeal  [^  to  about  2  lbs.  of  oatmeal  per 
day — F.  H.  N.],  and  \\  quarts  of  nulk  per  day,  a  room 
to  live  in,  and  firing  aUowed.  The  total  value  of  the 
allowances  may  have  been  about  15Z.  10s.  per  annum. 
The  milk  and  oatmeal  were  more  than  suflS.cient  to  keep 
a  man  without  anything  else  ;  I  used  to  sell  a  little 
oatmeal  and  buy  bread  with  the  money  I  received.  If 
I  used  nothing  but  the  oatmeal,  there  would  be  about 
1^  boUs  over  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  highest 
wages  I  received  up  to  the  time  I  came  to  England 
were  25/.  a  year,  the  other  allowances  remaining  the 
same  as  above. 

I  have  been  here  three  years.     My  wages  and  ex- 
penditure are  as  follows  : — 

Weekly  Wages.  . 

s.  d. 

Money            -             -  -  -  16  0 
Allowances  : — 

House          -             -  -  -  1  0 

Firing           -              -  -  -  1  0 

Eights          -             -  -  -  0  7 

Milk  (1  quart  a  day)  -  -  1  2 

Total  weekly  wages  and  allowances  "     19     9 
Weekly  Expenditure. 

Oatmeal,  5  boUs  a  year  at  23s.  =  115s.  =  per 
week  about  .  .  .  . 

Bread,  \\  loaves  (4  lbs.)  at  Ad. 
Clothes  : — 

Working  suit,  lasts  six  months  and  costs, 

trousers  14s.,  waistcoat  13s.,  boots  15s., 

two  shirts  7s.,  two  pairs  stockings  5s., 

total,  21.  14s.  =  per  week  about 

Sunday  suit,  costs  3/.  6s.,  lasts  two  ye%rs 

=  per  week  about 
Sunday  boots,  cost  21s.,  lasts  two  years, 
=  per  week  about 
Tobacco      -  -  -  - 

Tea  and  sugar 

Total  weekly  expenditure  - 


Total  receipts  in  money 

„     in  allowances 


Total  receipts  -  -  -     19    9 

s,  d. 
Total  expenditure  in  money  -  6  3 
Allowances    -  -  -  3     9 

10    0 


d. 
6 


2     0 


-     0 

0 
0 


7i 


n 


- 

0 

H 

- 

6 

3 

s. 

d. 

16 

0 

3 

9 

Total  savings  per  week 


9     9 


Ihavc  bought  a  good  lever  watch,  I  gave  6/.  10s. 
tor  It.  1  can  save  more  here  than  I  could  do  in  Scot- 
land, because  I  am  alone  here,  and  can  do  as  Hike  ;  in 
Scotland  I  should  be  living  with  three  or  four  other 
men  and  should  be  led  into  expense.  I  pend  my 
money  down  to  my  brother  in  Scotland,  he  puts  it 
mto  the  bank,  and  the  banker  aUows  me  a  Kttle  inte- 
rest upon  It.  I  have  nobody  dependent  upon  me  all 
my  brothers  are  doing  as  well  as  I  do.  I  should  like 
to  take  a  farm  if  I  had  money  enough,  it  is  quite  com- 
mon for  men  m  my  position  in  Scotland  to  save  money. 
If  I  had  500/.  or  600/.  I  would  not  fear  to  start  a  two- 
horsed  farm  of  about  50  acres  in  Scotland.  [At  his 
present  rate  of  saving  (25/.  per  annum),  invested  at 
compound  mterest  at  4  per  cent.,  he  wiU  have  saved 
500/.  in  15  years.  Thus  if  he  began  to  save  at  this 
rate  when  he  came  to  work  at  Aldershot  at  the  age  of 
24  he  win  have  saved  this  sum  before  he  is  40.  I  am 
told  however  on  good  authority  that  men  of  his  class 
when  they  have  saved  300/..  or  400/.  can  usually 
borrow  whatever  additional  sum  may  be  necessai-y  to 
enable  them  to  take  a  small  fann,  and  in  this  manner 
if  a  man  began  to  save  at  the  age  of  18  he  would  pro- 
bably be  able  to  take  a  small  farm  before  he  was  30  years 
of  age.— F.  H.  N.]  I  could  not  make  quite  as  much  as 
a  labourer  in  Scotland  as  I  can  here  ;  I  expect  to  get 
a  little  more  for  coming  away  from  home. 

Henry  Richer,  labourer,  aged  52. — I  am  a  widower, 
and  have  six  children.  I  work  for  Mr.  Blackburn, 
at  Aldershot.  Two  of  my  children  are  now  depen- 
dent upon  me;  one  a  girl  aged  13,  and  the  other 
a  boy  aged  9.  The  boy  lives  at  Frimley  with  his 
aunt,  and  costs  me  2s.  a  week  ;  the  girl  lives  with 
me.  I  have  lived  at  Aldershot  all  my  life.  My  father 
was  a  labourer.  I  never  went  to  school,  except  to  a 
night  school  during  two  winters,  when  I  got  big 
enough  to  pay  for  it  myself.  I  vrent  because  I  thought 
that  if  I  learnt  a  bit  it  would  have  been  of' service  to 
me.  I  cannot  write  now,  and  read  vnth  difficulty.  I 
had  seven  brothers  and  sisters.  I  was  No.  4  in  the 
family.  1  was  12  or  13  years  old  when  I  began  to 
work.  I  never  went  out  to  work  at  aU  before  that 
age.  My  father  earned  about  12s.  a  week,  and  used 
to  support  the  whole  family.  I  earned  about  2s.  or 
3s.  a  week  when  I  first  went  to  work.  I  have  been 
working  as  a  labourer  all  my  Ufe.  The  highest  wages 
I  ever  received  were  17s.  Qd.  a  week  for  four  years. 
I  then  had  the  charge  of  a  small  form.  I  left  that 
place  in  1863.  I  have  been  a  labourer  since  that  time, 
earning  on  an  average  2s.  6d.  a  day.  For  12  years  I 
lived  in  lodgings,  and  had  nobody  to  support  but  my- 
self. During  those  years  my  income  and  expenses 
were  as  follows  : — 

Income. 

26  weeks  at  the  day  wages  of  12s.  -  -  312 

6       „      harvest  at  30s.    -  -  -  1 80 

20       „      at  piece  work  at  18s.      -  -  360 

Total  annual  wages     -  -     852 


s.    d. 
2     6 


=  In  money  about  16s.  \0d.  per  week. 
In  vegetables      17s.  lOd.         „ 

My  Expenses  were  as  follows  : 
Per  week, 

Kent  for  lodging  (including  supply  of  vege- 
tables)      -  -  -  .  . 

Food  :— 

2  loaves  (at  8d.)    -  -  -  -14 

Flour,  ^  gal.  at  Is.  5d.        -  -  .    0    8-^ 

Meat,  3  lbs.  at  8</.  -  -  .  -    2    0^ 

2  oz.  tea,  6d. ;  1^  lbs.  sugar,  9d.     -  -     1     3 

1  lb.  cheese  -  -  .  -    0    8 

2  quarts  beer  -  -  «  -  0  8 
Tobacco,  2  oz.  at  3^d.  -  -  -07 
Firing  (3  bush,  coke  at  Sd.)  -  -  -  1  3 
Candles         -            -            -            -  .04 


Carried  forward 


Ee  2 


11  31 
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d. 
3i 


4i 


6^ 


)) 

0 

Z\ 

•  13 

6 

-  17 

-  13 

10 
6 

-    4 

4 

Brought  forward  -  -  11 

Clothes  for  workuig  days  for  6  months  : — 
Trousers,  10s. ;  waistcoat,  3s. ;  jacket  (costs 
lOs.  and  lasts  one  year),  5s. ;  boots  (3  pairs 
at  12s.  last  two  years),  8s.  6d. ;  1  shirt,  2s. ; 
2  pairs  stockings,  Is.  2d. ;  hat,  Is.  ;  slop, 
4s.;  and  nc?lscloth,  Is.  ;  35s.  %d.  for  6 
months         -  -    per  week  (about)     1 

Sunday  clothes : — 

Coat  20s. ;  trousers,  12s. ;  waistcoat,  8s.  ; 
boots,  12s. ;  hat,  5s.=2Z.  17s.,  lasts  two 
years  -  -     per  week  (about)     0 

Club  Is.  Zd.  per  month    -  „ 


Total  weekly  expenses 

Total  weekly  income 
„         „        expenses 

Excess  of  income  per  week  - 


If  a  man  pays  2s.  a  week  for  a  cottage  and  garden  he 
can  keep  a  pig  and  make  a  considerable  sum  (probably 
enough  to  pay  his  cottage  rent)  by  his  pig  ;  if  he  is 
industrious  he  might  make  much  more.  When  I  lived 
alone  I  always  earned  more  than  I  spent.  Wages  are 
paid  on  Saturday,  and  men  sometimes  have  Is.  or  2s. 
left  on  Monday  morning,  and  sometimes  not ;  if  they 
have  not,  when  they  want  victuals  they  must  go  to  the 
shop  and  pay  for  it  on  Saturday  night.  I  think  I  was 
always  a  very  careful  man.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
save  when  I  have  been  working  at  12s.  a  week  ;  I  have 
never  saved  money  except  when  I  was  working  at 
piece  work.  I  never  spent  much  in  beer  ;  those  who 
do  must  go  without  victuals.  I  don't  think  I  could 
have  Uved  move  economically  than  I  did.  When  I 
was  only  earning  12s.  a  week  I  found  I  could  not  hve 
upon  my  wages,  and  got  into  debt,  but  my  debts  were 
all  paid  off  when  I  worked  by  the  task  and  at  harvest. 

[The  general  result  of  the  different  modes  of  living 
of  these  two  witnesses  is  better  shown  by  the  following 
analysis  and  arrangement,  in  which  the  similar  items 
of  expenditure  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other. — 
F.  H.  N.] 

J.D. 


Receipts. 

s.    d. 

In  money  per 

week 

- 

- 

16     0 

In  allowances. 

viz.  :— 

s. 

d. 

House     - 

- 

-     1 

0 

Firing    - 

- 

-     1 

0 

Lights    - 

- 

-    0 

7 

Milk       - 

-     1 

2 

3     9 

19     9 


Expenditure  per  Week. 

Ordinary  food  and  luxuries : — 

s.    d.     s,    d.        i 
Oatmeal  -    2 


d. 


Milk    - 
Bread  - 

Tea  and  sugar 
Tobacco 


2i 

2 

6 


lOi 


House  rent,  fire,  and  lights 
Clothes     -  -  - 

Total  expenditure  per  week 
Savings  per  week 


7 

7 

10 


10 
9 


H.K. 

Receipts. 


In  money  per  week  - 
In  allowances,  viz. : — 
Vegetables 


Expenditure  per  Week. 
Ordinary  food  and  luxuries  : — 
Two  loaves  at  8d.     1     4 


19     9 

16  10 
1     0 

17  10 


Flour,   half  gall. 

at  is.  5d. 
Meat,  3  lbs.  at  8c?. 
Cheese  - 
Vegetables 

Tea  and  sugar  - 

Tobacco 

Beer 


H 

0 
8 
0 


3 

7 


House  rent,  fire,  and  lights 
Clothes      -  -  - 

Club 

Total  expenditure  per  weeic 
Savings  per  week 


2i 
1 
11 
3i 


13     6 

4    4 

17  10 


Mr.  Blackburn  stated  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Norman, 
dated  23rd  July  last,  as  the  result  of  his  experience  of 
both  English  and  Scotch  farm  labourers,  that  "  Two 
"  Scotchmen  will  at  any  description  of  work  equal 
"  three  English  labourers,  owing  partly  to  their  su- 
"  perior  physique,  and  partly  to  the  higher  order  of 
"  intelligence  they  bring  to  bear  on  their  work."  He 
adds,  that  he  has  had  several  labourers  through  his 
hands,  but  has  retained  those  now  on  the  farm  as  the 
best  and  steadiest.  His  men  and  horses  work  ten 
hours  a  day  so  long  as  daylight  permits.  He  attri- 
butes the  extra  two  hours'  work  gained,  beyond  that 
common  in  tSe  south,  to  "  an  acquired  habit "  sustained 
by  "  the  amount  of  wages  being  sufficient,  when  pro- 
"  perly  spent,  to  restore  the  waste  of  the  system," 
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DOCUMENTS  ISSUED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Instructions  from  the  Commissionees  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  employment  of  Children, 
Young  Persons,  and  Women  in  Agriculture  (1867)  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 


Gentlemen, 


2,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W., 
July  8th,  1867. 


The  terms  of  the  Commission  which  it  has  pleased 
Her  Majesty  to  issue  to  us  are,  that  we  should  "in- 
"  quire  into  and  report  on  the  employment  of  children, 
"  young  persons,  and  women  in  agriculture,  for  the 
"  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  and  with 
"  what  modifications  the  principles  of  the  Factory 
"  Acts  can  be  adopted  for  the  regulation,  of  such 
"  employment,  and  especially  with  a  view  to  the 
"  better  education  of  such  children." 

The  leading  principles  of  the  Factory  Acts  as  appli- 
cable to  this  inquiry  are — 
The  protection  of  the  young  and  of  females  from 

excessive  labour. 
The    requirement  of  a   certain    amount  of  school 
attendance  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  13,  earning  wages  ;  no  one  under  8  years 
of  age  being  allowed  to  be  employed. 

These  principles  were  kept  prominently  in  view  in 
the  course  of  the  recent  inquiry  into  the  system  of 
organized  labour  known  by  the  name  of  agricultural 
gangs,  and  existing  exclusively  in  a  few  of  the  eastern 
counties.  You  have  received  a  copy  of  our  report  to 
Her  Majesty  on  that  subject,  which  was  presented  to 
Parliament  on  the  5th  March  of  this  year. 

You  will  have  learnt  that  there  are  in  those  Eastern 
Counties  between  6,000  and  7,000  children,  young 
persons,  and  women  employed  in  the  "  public  "  gangs 
which  were,  under  our  instructions,  the  objects  of  that 
inquiry. 

The  recommendations  which  we  saw  fit  to  make,  as 
affording,  in  our  opinion,  the  basis  on  which  legisla- 
tion might  be  founded,  had  necessary  reference  only 
to  public  gangs. 

But  our  inquiry  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  a 
much  larger  number  of  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  are  employed  in  those  counties  in  what  are 
there  denominated  "  private  "  gangs ;  and  that  they 
are  employed  under  such  circumstances  as  to  afford 
a  strong  presumption  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
children,  young  persons,  and  women  there  is  as  much 
need  of  legislative  regulation  for  the  "  private  "  as  for 
the  "  public  "  gangs. 

It  became  obvious  also  that  if  legislation  should  be 
shown  to  be  required  for  the  protection  of  children, 
young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  varying 
numbers  together  in  what  might  be  denominated  a 
"  private "  gang,  it  would  be  impossible  to  leave  out 
of  view  the  chUdren,  young  persons,  and  women  who 
are  employed,  not  in  those  counties  only  but  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  individually  or  with  a  few 
others,  ia  all  the  various  processes  of  agricultural 
labour. 

The  entjfe  question  was  therefore  raised  as  to  what 
legislation,  if  any,  was  required  and  practicable  for 
the  protection  of  juvenile  or  female  labour  in  agri- 
culture, and  for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the 
young  throughout  the  agricultural  districts. 


Her  Majesty's  Commission  directs  us  to  endeavour 
by  our  inquiries  to  solve  this  question. 

Public  attention  has  been  already  so  much  directed 
to  this  subject  in  the  Eastern  Counties  by  the  inquiry 
into  the  "  public "  gangs,  that  your  investigations 
with  a  view  to  afford  us  the  materials  on  which  to 
form  our  judgment  wiU.  be  greatly  faciUtated  by  your 
going  first  over  the  same  ground,  and  communicating 
with  the  gentlemen  who  gave  their  valuable  testimony 
to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  under  that  inquiry. 

You  will  be  provided  with  "  circulars  of  inquiry," 
which  you  will  ask  the  most  competent  persons  you 
can  meet  with  to  do  us  the  favour  to  fill  up  ;  and  you 
will  make  use  of  the  "  circulars  to  magistrates  "  and 
others  to  announce  your  being  in  readiness  to  wait 
upon  them,  and  to  ask  their  assistance  in  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  inquiry. 

You  will  obtain  the  best  evidence  in  your  power 
upon  all  the  points  demanding  investigation  from  the 
landed  proprietors,  clergy,  farmers,  farm  labourers, 
medical  practitioners,  ofiicers  of  health,  i-elieving 
ofiicei's,  and  other  public  functionaries  or  private 
individuals  who  are  conversant  with  agricultural  life 
under  its  various  conditions.  You  will  doubtless 
find  many  persons  thoroughly  qualified  to  give  you 
the  results  of  their  experience  and  observation  on 
the  leading  points  of  the  inquiry,  and  of  stating  to 
you  how  far,  in  their  opinion,  legislation  may  be 
requisite  or  practicable.  You  will  carefully  test  the 
value  of  varieties  of  opinion.  In  receiving  the  state- 
ments of  the  labouring  class  you  wOl,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, record  them  in  their  own  language  ;  and  in  case 
of  doubt  submit  them  to  their  employers,  teachers,  or 
others,  for  explanation  or  correction. 

In  drawing  up  the  reports  which  you  wUl  be 
required  to  make  to  us  from  time  to  time,  bringing 
into  one  view  the  results  of  the  evidence  you  will 
have  obtained,  it  will  be  convenient  that  the  subjects 
should  be  arranged  as  far  as  possible  under  separate 
heads.  You  will  not,  however,  feel  yourselves  pre- 
cluded from  adding  observations  on  any  other  subjects 
to  which  you  may  deem  it  of  importance  to  direct  our 
attention  and  that  of  the  public. 

The  heads  of  inquiries  relating  to  the  "  private  " 
gangs  are  sufiiciently  specified  in  the  circular  of  inqui- 
ries with  which  you  will  be  furnished  for  distribu- 
tion. 

The  principal  points  of  the  general  question  ai-e  as 
follows : — 

1.  Is  legislation  required  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 

the  age  below  which  boys  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  employed  in  farm  labour  ? 

2.  If  it  is,  what  is  the  age  below  which  it  would  be 

desirable  to  enact  that  no  boy  should  be  em- 
ployed in  farm  labour  ? 

3.  Is  legislation  required  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 

the  age  below  which  girls  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  employed  in  farm  labour  ? 


4. 


Ee  3 


If  it  is,  what  is  the  age  below  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  enact  that  no  girl  should  be  employed 
in  farm  labour  ? 
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5.  Is  there  good  ground  for  limiting  the  hours  of 

work  of  boys  ? 

6.  If  there  is,  what  are  the  hmitations  proposed  ? 

7.  Is  there  good  ground  for  luniting  the  hours  of 

work  for  girls  ? 

8.  K  there  is,  what  are  the  limitations  proposed  ? 

9.  Is  there  any  need  that  the  proper  meal  times 

should  be  secured  by  legislation  to  the  young 
and  to  females' engaged  in  farm  labour  ? 

10.  Is  it   necessary  to  secure  by  legislation   that 

there  should  be  limitations  in  proportion  to 
age,  of  the  distance  to  whiclj  it  should  be  law- 
ful to  take  children,  or  young  persons,  or  women 
to  work  ? 

11.  Is  it  necessary  to  provide  by  legislation  that 
females  should  be  protected  from  unhealthy 
or  unsuitable  employment  in  agriculture  ? 


12.  The  most  difficult  portion  of  the  inquiry  wUl  be 
that  which  relates  to  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  various  aspects  under  which  the  problem  pre- 
sents itself  under  the  very  different  circumstances  of 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  several  possible 
means  of  adjusting  the  periods  for  education  which 
those  different  circumstances  suggest,  are  referred  to 
in  paragraphs  64  to  84  of  our  Report  on  Agricultural 
Gangs. 

You  will  be  supplied  with  copies  of  that  Report,  as 
the  readiest  means  of  directing  the  attention  of  any 
gentlemen  who  may  be  disposed  to  enter  into  the 
question  with  you  to  the  points  for  consideration,  and 
of  inviting  their  opinions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing 
with  them. 

The  facts  which  it  wiQ  be  important  to  illustrate  by 
personal  inquiry  and  examination  are — 

1.  The  actual  state  of  education  among  the  young 

found  at  work. 

2.  In  cases  where  the  education  of  the  young  found 

at  work  is  discovered  to  be  defective,  to  what 
is  its  defective  state  attributable  ? 

(a.)  To  the  want  of  schools  readily  acces- 
sible to  the  children  ? 

(b.)  To  the  inefficient  mode  of  instruction 
in  such  schools  as  exist? 

(c.)  To  the  poverty  of  the  parents  ? 

(rf.)  To  the  indisposition  of  the  parents  to 
forego  the  weekly  sum  that  may  be  added 
to  the  family  earnings  by  the  child's  labour.? 

(e.)  To  the  low  moral  tone  of  the  parents 
which  leads  them  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
education  of  their  children  ? 

(y!)  To  the  pressure  put  upon  the  parents 
by  the  employers  to  induce  the  parents  to 
allow  their  children  to  go  to  work  at  too 
early  an  age  ? 

If  it  should  appear  that  the  defective  state  of  edu- 
cation arises  from  a  deficiency  of  schools,  you  wiU 
invite  opinions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  supplying  that 
deficiency. 

The  actual  amount  of  earnings  by  agricultural 
employment  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 


relative  ability  of  the  labouring  poor  to  pay  for  theii" 
children's  schooling,  wUl  engage  your  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  neglect  of  their  children's 
education  is  attributable  to  the  low  moral  tone  of  the 
parents,  you  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  if  any  distinct 
causes  can  be  assigned  for  such  low  moral  condition, 
and  whether  those  causes  are  capable  of  being  re- 
moved. 

In  particular  you  vrill  seek  for  opportunities  of 
inquiring  and  judging  for  yourselves  how  far  the 
overcrowding  of  cottages  may  have  contributed  to  such 
a  result. 

If  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  deficient  cottage 
accommodation  is  among  the  prominent  causes  of  a 
low  state  of  morals,  you  will  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  any  and  what  progress  is  being  made  towards 
providing  better  cottage  accommodation  for  the  labour- 
ing poor ;  whether  there  are  any  and  what  obstacles 
in  the  state  of  the  law  to  a  quicker  progress  towards 
supplying  such  a  want ;  and  whether  means  might  be 
suggested  for  diminishing  such  obstacles. 

You  will  find  in  those  portions  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  where  agricultural  gangs  exist,  that  that 
system  arose  from  the  absence  of  proper  cottage  accom- 
modation upon  or  near  the  land  where  the  labour  is 
required.  The  children,  young  persons,  and  women 
therefore  have  been  obUged  to  go  long  distances  daily 
to  their  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  distances  are  not  so 
long  as  to  be  oppressive  to  the  young  and  to  females, 
there  are  advantages  to  both  those  classes  in  being  in 
or  near  the  village  or  the  town  where  the"  schools  are 
usually  found  and  whence  the  supplies  of  the  family 
are  drawn. 

You  wlU  notice  and  describe,  any  instances  you  meet 
with  in  which  the  distribution  of  agricultural  labour 
exists  in  the  manner  most  favourable  both  to  the  adult 
males,  and  to  the  young,  and  to  the  females  of  the 
family,  and  where  the  cottage  accommodation  is  such 
as  to  facilitate  and  promote  all  the  decencies  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  proper  education  and  moral  training  of  the 
young. 

And  you  wiU  regard  the  question  of  education,  not 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  mere  ordinary  elements 
of  instruction,  but  in  the  wider  and  more  important 
one  of  the  training  of  the  future  agricultural  labourer 
in  habits  of  industry,  honesty,  and  fidelity  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  and  of  so  opening  and  informing  his 
mind  as  to  make  him  a  more  skUful  and  efficient  farm 
servant.  Any  instances,  therefore,  that  may  fall 
imder  your  notice  of  efforts  having  been  made  to 
promote  the  attainment  of  these  higher  results,  or  in 
any  other  manner  to  raise  the  physical,  mental,  or 
moral  condition  of  the  children  of  the  agricultural 
labourers,  and  thus  ultimately  to  benefit  the  whole 
agricultural  population,  wiU  doubtless  be  welcomed  by 
you  and  recorded  in  full  detail. 

We  are,  &c., 
Hugh  Setmoue  Teemenheeke. 
Edward  Caeleton  Tufnell. 
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Royal  Commission  on  the  employment  of  Ohildeen,  Young  Pebsons,  and  Women  in 

Ageicultuee  (1867). 

2,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W* 
•  .  .    .  July  8,  1867. 

Hee  Majesty's  Commissioners  beg  the  favour  of  answers  to  the  questions  contained  in  the  following 


circular. 


It  may  be  returned,  without  payment  of  postage,  to  the  address  printed  on  the  last  page. 


CIRCULAR  OF  INQUIRIES  AS  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN,*  YOUNC  PERSONS,t 

AND  WOMEN  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


1.  Parish  of  in  the  county  of 

2.  Name  of  the  person  filling  up  this  Return, 

Date,  .    Address, 

3.  Population  of  parish  according  to  census  of  1861. 

4.  Cultivation  ;  whether  chiefly  arable,  chiefly  pastoral,  or  mixed. 

The  cultivation  is 


post  town. 


Acreage 


I.  As  TO  Employment  in  "Peivate  Gangs." 

6.  Does  any  system  exist  in  your  parish  of  employing  persons  in  agriculture  in  "  private  gangs  ?  " 

[A  "  private  gang  "  Is  a  group  of  children,  young  persons,  and  Tromeu  in  a  farmer's  own  employ,  and  superintended  by 

one  of  his  own  labourers; 
A  "  public  gang  "  is  under  the  superintendence  of  an  independent  person.    No  further  information  is  required  concerning 

"  public  gangs." 
m.'B. — None  of  the  following  questions  relate  to  employment  in  hay  or  com  harvesting.] 

7.  If  private  gangs  exist  <       ^       "„        >  state  the  number  of  persons  so  employed. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

In  spring 

Tn  siiTninpr                   ... 

In  autumn 

In  winter 

8.  Give,   as   nearly   as   you    can,   the  following  particulars  : — Number    and    age   of   persons    employed 
in  vour  parish  1  .        .     ^ 
on  your  farm)  i'^P"^^*«g^'^g«- 


Number 

of 
Private 
Gangs. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under 

8.  ■  ' 

Between 
8'andlO: 

Between 
10  and  13. 

Between 
13 and  18 

Over 
18. 

Total 
Males. 

Under 
8. 

Between 
8  and  10. 

Between 
lOandlS. 

Between 
13  and  18. 

Over  18. 

Total 

Married. 

Unmarried. 

Females. 

No.  1. 

* 

*  Add  slip  if  more  space  required. 

9.  In  what  kinds  of  work  are  they  employed  during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  ? 
In  Spring,  in 
In  Summer,  in 
In  Autumn,  in 
In  Winter,  in  I 


*  Children  are  those  under  13  years  of  age. 


f  Young  persons  are  those  between  13  and  18  years  of  age. 
Ee  4 
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10.  To  what  distances  from  their  homes  do  they  go  to  their  daily  work  ? 

11.  What  are  their  usual  hours  of  work  upon  the  land? 

12.  What  are  their  hours,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  leaving  home  to  go  to  work  in  the  morning  to  the  time 

when  they  come  back  from  work  ? 

( 1 .)  Of  those  who  live  near  the  farm  on  which  they  work  ? 
(2.)  Of  those  who  live  at  a  distance  ? 

13.  What  are  the  times  allowed  for  meals  ? 

1 4.  Do  the  sexes  work  together  or  apart  ? 

15.  If  together,  have  you  any  observations  to  make  as  to  the  effect  of  such  employment  upon  morals  ? 

16.  Does  the  demand  upon  their  physical  powers  injuriously  affect  their  health  or  constitution  ? 

17.  Are  the  young  or  the  females,  whether  young  or  grown  up,  subject  to  any  ill-treatment  ? 

18.  Do  any  special  employments  injuriously  affect  females,  or  the  young  generally  ? 

19.  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  young  of  both  sexes  employed  in  private  gangs  ? 
Among  the  labourers,  male  and  female,  of  adult  age  employed  in  private  gangs  ? 

20.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  as  to  its  being  desirable  or  practicable  to  subject  "private  gangs  " 

to  legislative  regulations,  together  with  "  public  gangs,"  in  accordance  with  the  following  recommenda- 
tions, or  otherwise  ? 

[The  recommendations  for  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  "  public  "  agricultural  gangs,  contained  in  the  Sixth  Report  of 
the  Children's  Employment  Commission  (1862),  sections  43  to  72,  were  to  the  following  effect  :  — 
(i.)  That  the  gangmaster  should  be  licensed. 

(ii.)  That  the  age  of  children  employed  in  a  "  public  "  gang  should  be  restricted, 
(ill.)  That  females  below  a  certain  age  should  be  excluded  from  working  in  a  "  public  "  gang. 
(it.)  That  the  distances  to  which  chfidren  and  young  persons  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  in  a  "  public  "  gang 

should  be  restricted  according  to  age. 
(v.)  That  the  hours  of  work  of  children  and  young  persons  should  be  restricted, 
(vi.)  That  the  sexes  should  be  separated. 

(vii.)  That  where  females  are  employed  in  a  "  public  "  gang  there  should  be  a  licensed  female  superintendent, 
(vni.)  That  restraint  should  be  placed  on  the  practice  of  employing  females  iu  weeding  high  wet  com. 
(IX.)  That  the  names  of  children  employed  in  "  pubUc  "  gangs  should  be  registered, 
(x.)  That  a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance  should  be  compulsory  on  all  children  &om  the  time  of  their 

beginning  to  earn  wages,  by  working  in  a  "  public  "  gang.] 

21.  If  it  should  be  your  opinion  that  the  moral  evils  and  the  hardships  that  have  been  shown  to  accompany 

the  employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  "public  "  gangs  exists  also  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  "  private  "  gangs,  and  that  "  private  "  gangs  ought  therefore  to  be  included  in  any 
legislative  enactment  concerning  "  public  "  gangs,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  you  think  would 
be  a  satisfactory  definition  of  a  "  private  "  gang  in  respect  of  the  numbers,  age,  and  sex  of  the  persons 
composing  it  ? 


II.  As   TO   THE   Employment    op    Children,   Young   Persons,   and   Women   not   in   Gangs,  either 
"Public"  or  "Private,"  but  individually  or  in  company  with  a  tew  othee  Persons. 

22.  Inasmuch  as  on  every  farm  there  will  probably  be  children,  young  persons,  and  women  both  permanently 
and  occasionally  employed,  not  in  gangs  either  "  public  "  or  "  private,"  but  individually  or  with  a  few 
other  persons  ;  and  as  these  could  not  be  omitted  from  any  protective  legislation  which  might  be 
thought  desirable  and  practicable  on  behalf  of  those  employed  in  "public"  or  "private"  gangs,  if  the 
circumstances  of  their  employment  should  be  found  to  require  it,  be  kind  enough  to  answer,  as  fuUy  as 
you  are  able,  the  following  questions  : — 

(a.)  What  is  the  number  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  agricultural  labour 
singly  or  with  a  few  others* 
In  your  parish  ? 
On  your  farm  ? 

(i.)  Give  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  following  particulars  as  to  the  number  and  age  of  such  persons  so 
employed. 


Males. 

Temales. 

Under  8. 

Between 
8  and  10. 

Between 
10  and  13. 

Between 
13  and  18. 

Total 
Males. 

Under  8. 

Between 
8  and  10. 

Between 
10  and  13. 

Between 
13  and  18. 

Over  18. 

Total 

Married. 

Unmarried. 

Females. 

*  If  there  is  no  return  under  the  head  of  Private  Gangs  (P.  2),  please  to  include  in  this  place  and  in  the  following  table,  aU  the 
children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed. 
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(c.)  In  what  kinds  of  work  are  they  employed  during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  ? 
In  Spring,  in 
In  Summer,  in 
In  Autumn,  in 
In  Winter,  in 

(d.)  Do  they  live  on  or  near  the  farms  on  which  they  work  ? 

If  not,  how  far  have  they  to  come  from  their  homes  to  their  daUy  work  ? 

(e.)  What  are  their  usual  hours  of  work  upon  the  land  ? 

(/.)  What  are  their  hours,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  leaving  home  to  go  to  work  in  the  morning  to 
the  time  when  they  come  back  from  work  ? 

(1.)  Of  those  who  live  near  the  farm  in  which  they  work  ? 
(2.)  Of  those  who  live  at  a  distance 

(g.)  What  are  the  times  allowed  for  meals  ? 

(A.)  Does  the  demand  upon  then-  physical  powers  injuriously  affect  their  health  and  constitution  ? 

(i.)  Are  the  young  or  the  females,  whether  young  or  grown  up,  subject  to  any  ill-treatment  ? 

(j.)  Do  any  special  employments  injuriously  affect  females  or  the  young  generally  ? 

(k.)  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  as  to  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  females  in  agriculture 
on  morals  and  on  their  proper  training  for  domestic  duties  ? 

{I.)  Taking  into  consideration  the  demand  for  labour  in  yom'  parish  and  neighbourhood,,  and  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  are  you  prepared  to  recommend  that  any 
restriction  should  be  placed  on  the  employment  of  females  in  field  work  ? 

If  so,  would  you  limit  the  restriction  to  females  of  a  defined  age,  or  would  you  prohibit 
female  labour  in  the  fields  altogether,  excepting  at  hay  and  corn  harvest  ? 

(m.)  Taking  into  consideration  the  demand  for  labour  in  your  parish  and  neighbourhood,  and  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  are  you  prepared  to  recommend  that  any 
restriction  should  be  placed  upon  the  age  at  which  boys  should  be  permitted  to  be  employed  in 
farm  labour  ? 

If  so,  please  to  state  the  age  below  which  you  would  recommend  that  boys  should  not  be  so 
employed. 

(n.)  Do  you  see  reason  for  recommending  that  the  distance  to  which  children  and  young  persons 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  in  farm  labour  should  be  restricted  according  to  age  ? 

If  you  should  think  some  restriction  of  distance  in  reference  to  age  desirable,  do  you  approve  of  the 
following,  which  assumes  that  boys  under  eight  years  of  age  would  not  be  allowed  to  be 
employed  at  all  ? 

No  boy  of  8  years  of  age  and  under  -     10  "I  1  i      -i 

No  girl  under  the  age  of  -  . "     13  /      _  J^  ™"«=- 

'2  miles. 

3  miles. 

4  miles. 


flO 

years 

lof 

age 

and  under 

in 

To  be  taken 

No  boy  of  < 

" 

J3 

12  I 

to  work 

lis 

JJ 

isj 

beyond  a 

rl3 

J3 

141 
15/ 

distance  fi'om 

No  young 

14 

5? 

his  or  her 

person  of  -■ 

15 

3> 

^n 

home  of 

16 

)J 

17^ 

U7 

S) 

18j 

Have  you  any  modification  to  propose  in  the  above  table  ? 

(o.)  Do  you  see  reason  for  recommending  that  any  restriction  should  be  placed  upon  the  hours  of  work 
of  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  agriculture ;  and  if  so,  what  amount  of  restriction 
would  you  propose  ? 


III.   As    TO    BEQUIKING   SOME    AMOUNT     OP     SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE     IN    THE     CASE    OP    ChILDBEN    EARNING 

Wages  by  Employment  in  Farm  Labour. 

23.  The  Commissioners  being  instructed  to  inquire  to  what  extent,  and  with  what  modifications  the  principles 
of  the  Factory  Acts  can  be  adopted  in  reference  to  children  employed  in  agriculture,  "  especially  with  a 
view  to  the  better  education  of  such  children,"  your  opinion  is  invited  on  the  following  points : 

21157.  Ff 
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24.  The    three   modes   by  which  .the    prescribed   ainownt  of'  sehoor attendance  of  chQdien  employed  in 

trades  and  manufactures  is  obtained  are — 

By  the  Factory  Act  (7  Vict.  c.  15.  ss.  31-9). 

1.  By  half  day  at  school  and  half  day  at  work. 

2.  By  alternate  whole  days  at  school  and  whole  days  at  work. . 
By  the  Print  Works  Act  (10  &  11  Vict.  c.  70.  ss.  2,  3,  26). 

3.  By  school  attendance  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  during  the  preceding  six  months. 

25.  Accompaning   this   circular   you   will  find  brief  extracts   from  the  above  Acts,   together  with  some 

remarks  from  the  Sixth  Report 'ofi  the  Children?s  Emptoyiaeiit  Commission  (1862),  ss.  65  to  74,  and 
ss.  80  to  83,  referring  to  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  the  possiblie  modes  of  meeting  them, 

26.  Tou  are  requested  to  state  which  of  such  modes  of  enforcing  some  amount  of  school  attendance  would 

seem  most  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  your  parish  and  neighbom'hood  ;  or  whether  a  combination 
of  one  or  more  of  them  would  better  meet  those  circumstances ;  or  whether  any  other  mode  that 
you  might  wish  to  suggest  appears  to  you  preferable. 

27.  How  far  is  the  school  attendance  affected  by  the  distance  that  the  children  have  to  go  to  school  ? 

28.  How  far  is  the  school  attendance  affected  by  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents  ? 

29.  Are  any  efforts  being  made  for  the  industrial  training'  of  girls,  in  connexion  with' elementaiy  education, 

with  especial  reference  to  preparing  them  for  their  domestic  duties  ? 

30.  tiave  you'  any  remarks  to  inake'bn  this  subject  of  cottage  accommodation,  in  regard  to  its  effect  on 

morality  or  education  ;  or  on  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  labouring  poor  ? 

31.  How  many  cottages  per  hundred  acres  are  considered  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  persons 

employed  on  the  land  in  your  parish  ? 

32.  Is  there  that  proportion  of  cottages  in  the  parish? 

33.  If  not,  what  is  the  proportion  ? 

34.  Are  the  cottages  conveniently  situated  with  respect  to  (i.e.  not  moi-e  than  a  mile  from)  the  fai-ms  on  which 

the  work  is  to  be  done  ? 

35.  Is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  cottages  with  two  bedrooms,  or  three  bedrooms,  and  a  sitting  room,  for  the 

larger  families  ?  -     

36.  Are  the  cottages  crowded,  either  with  members  pf  the  family,  or  with  lodgers  ? 

37.  Give  a  general  description  of  the  cottages  in  your  parish  in  respect  of, — 1.  Construction  (including  size  of 

rooms,  ventilation,  and  drainage).  2.  Accommodation  (including  number  of  rooms  in  proportion  to  the 
family,  water  supply,  garden,  outhouses,  &c.)  3.  Qwnership  ;  j,e.,  whether  by  landowner,  or  by  trades- 
men with  whom  the  tenants  are  obliged  to  deal,  or  by  other-person  or  persons.     4.  Kent. 


38.  If  there  is  deficient  cottage  accommodation,  is  any  progress  being  made  towards  increa,sing  it  ? 

39.  Is  the  Union  Chargeability  Act  (28  &  29  Vict.  c.  79.  March  1866)  having  any  effect  in  causing  an 

increase  of  cottage  accommodation  ? 

40.  By  the  Act  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  114.,  July  1864)  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  advance 

public  money  for  the  improvement  of  land,  including,  by  s.  9,  "  The  erection  of  labourers'  cottages, 
"  *     *     and  the  improvement  of  and  addition  to  labourers'  cottages." 

Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  this  Act  in  regard  to  any  additional  facilities,  or  any  reduction 
of  cost,  that  might  cause  greater  progress  to  be  made  in  supplying  the  want  of  good  cottages  ? 

41.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  good  cottage  accommodation  could  be  provided  on  self-supporting 

terms,  and  involving  no  disadvantage  to  the  tenant  ? 


IV.   As   TO   THE  NpMBEES   OF    CHILDREN  AT   gCHOOL   AKD   THE  NuMBEES   EMPLOYED   IN   FaeM  LaBOTJE. 

42.  It  would  be  of  great  assistance  towards  forming  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  question  of  requiring  some 

amount  of  school  attendance  in  the  case  ofxhUdren  earning  T^ages  by  employment  in  farm  labour  if  you 
could  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  precise  information,  or  with  an  approximate  estimate,  relating  to 
the  points  embodied  in  the  following  tables. 

43.  Approximate  Number  of  Children  of  the  Agricultm-al  Labouring  Class  in  attendance  at  Elementary 

Schools*  in  the  paiish  of 

In  Summer. 


On  the  Register  of  some  School. 

In  average  Attenaance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Gills. 

Under  10 
Years  of  Age. 

Between 
10  and  13. 

7T„jo..in              Between 
Under  10.            ioandl3. 

Under  10. 

Between 
10  and  13. 

Under  10. 

Between 
10  and  13. 

Total  Boys    - 

' V • 

Total  Girls 

Total  Boys    - 

< , ' 

Total  Girls    - 

'  Of  all  denominations,  and  whether  public  or  private. 
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On  the  Kegister  of  some  School. 

In  average  Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Under  10 
Tears  of  Age. 

Between 
10  and  13.  , 

Under  10. 

Between 
10  and  13. 

Under  10. 

Between , 
10  and  13. 

Under  10. 

Between 
10  and  13. 

Total  Boys    -        -        - 

Total  Girls    - 

TptalBoys    • 

Total  Girls    -,       - 

44.  Approximate  Number  of  Children  of  the  Agricultural  Labouring  Class  neither  at  School  nor  at  Work. 

In  Summer. 


-    --■  - 

Boys. 

Girls.    , 

Between 
8  and  10  Years  of  Age. 

Between  10  and  13. 

Between  8  and  10. 

Between  10  and  13. 

r.'f^t 

1 

I                                                                        ' 

Total  Boys    -           - 

Total  Girls    - 

,                              , 

In  Winter.' 


Boys. 

Girls.                ,,,  .^.^^ 

■  .'  ■  L                       ' 

Between 
8  and  10  years  of  Age. 

Between  10  and  13. 

Between  8  and  10. 

Between  10  and  13. 

V-                                                                                                                                                                                                      ' 

V^     .                                                                                                        s                                                               1 

Total  Boys    - 

Total  Girls.   -            -           -           .         , 

45.  Approximate  Number  of  Young  Persons*   of  the  Agricultural    Labouring   Class,    growing  up   with 
insufficient  Education. 


Males 

Approximate  number  - 

Females 

Approximate  number  -  -  - 

46.  Is  there:  an  evening  school  in  your  parish  ? 

47.  How  many  weeks  in  the  year  is  it  open  ? 

At  what  periods  of  the  year  ? 

48.  How  many  nights  per  week  ? 

49.  How  many  hours  per  night  ? 

50.  What  is  the  number  of  scholars  ? 


Remarks  on  their  actual  state 
of  Education. 


On  the  Register. 


Under  12. 


Above  12. 


In  average  Attendance. 


In  Winter. 


Under  12. 


Above  12. 


In  Summer. 


Under  12. 


Above  12. 


51.  What  are  the  subjects  of  instruction  ? 

52.  Do  you  considei'  that  the  evtoing  school  adequately  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school  ? 

53.  What  do  you  find  tolje  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining  an  efficient  evening  school? 


*  >.«.  Between  13  and  18  ^earg  o^  age. 
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EMPLOYMENT   OP   CHILDREN,   &C.   IN  AGEICULTUEE   (1867)   COMMISSION: 


EoYAL  Commission  on  the  Employment  oe  Childeen,  Young  Persons,  and  Women  in 

Agriculture  (1867). 


2,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
July  8,  1867,  S.W. 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  beg  the   favour  of 
answers  to  the  questions  contained  in  the  following 
circular. 

It  may  be  returned,  without  payment  of  postage,  to 
the  address  printed  on  the  last  page. 

ClECULAE  OF   InQDIKIES   AS  TO   THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 

Childeen,*  Young  PERSONS,f  and  Women  in 
Agkicultuke. 

1.  Parish  of  in  the  county  of  post  town. 

2.  Name  of  the  person  filling  up  this  retmii 

(State  whether  occupier  or  owner). 
Date,  .     Address 

3.  Population  of  parish  according  to  census  of  1861. 

Acreage, 

4.  Cultivation  ;  whether  chiefly  arable,  chiefly  pas- 

toral, or  mixed. 

The  cultivation  is 

1.  At  what  agea,  and  at  what  times  of  the  year,  are 

boys  employed  in  agriculture  on  your  property 
or  farm,  and  in  your  parish  generally  ? 

2.  Are  girls  so  employed  ?  and  if  so,  how  many,  at 

what  ages,  and  in  what  occupation  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  are  women  so  employed  ? 

4.  To  what  distances  do  the  chilijren,  young  persons, 

and  women  employed  on  your  farm  and  in  your 
parish  generally  go  to  work  ? 


5.  What  are  their  hours  of  work  ? 


6.  Is  it  desirable  to  place  any  restriction  on  the  age 
at  which  boys  should  be  permitted  to  work  on 
the  land,  and  if  so,  at  what  age  would  you  place 
the  limit  ? 


Is  it  desirable  to  place  any  restriction  on  the  em- 
ployment of  females,  and  especially  of  the  young, 
in  agriculture  ? 


What  means  of  education  are  provided  in  your 
parish  for  the  children  of  the  agricultural 
labouring  class?  Do  they  take  advantage  of 
them  ?  If  not,  are  there  any  other  causes 
besides  early  labour  to  which  you  attribute 
their  non-attendance  ? 


What  is  the  condition  of  the  cottages  in  your 
parish  and  neighbourhood  ?  Are  they  sufiicient 
for  the  supply  of  the  labour  required  ?  Are 
they  conveniently  situated  with  respect  to  the 
farms  ?  Are  they  overcrowded,  and  have  any 
evil  results  to  morality  come  under  your  notice 
m  consequence  ?  Are  they  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  well  ventilated  ? 


10.  Have  all  the  cottages  in  your  parish  and  neigh- 
bourhood good  gardens,  or,  in  default  of  gar- 
dens, have  all  the  cottages  allotments  of  land 
conveniently  situated  for  the  use  of  the  labourers 
and  their  families  ? 


CIRCULAR  LETTERS. 


(«•) 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Children, 
Young  Persons,  and  Women  in  Agriculture  (1867). 


CIRCULAE    TO    MAGISTRATES,    CLERGY- 
MEN, AND  OTHERS. 

2,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
SiE,  1867. 

On  the  10th  of  May  1867,  Her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  issue  a  commission  to  Mr.  Hugh  Seymour 
Tremenheere  and  Mr.  Edward  Carleton  Tufnell,  "to 
"  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  employment  of 
"  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  agriculture, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent,  and 
"  with  what  modifications  the  principles  of  the  Factory 
"  Acts  can  be  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  such 
"  employments,  and  especially  with  a  view  to  the 
"  better  education  of  such  children." 

The  Commissioners  direct  me  to  express  to  you 
their  hope  that  you  will  be  disposed  to  grant  to  them 
your  aid  towards  the  lull  elucidation  of  the  subjects  of 
great  public  interest  embraced  in  the  inquiry. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  appointed  with  the 
approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  are,  the  Rev.  James  Eraser,  Frede- 
rick Henry  Norman,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  Edwin  B.  Port- 
man,  George  Culley,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Edward 
Stanhope. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  will  address  himself  to  you. 


He  will  point  out  to  you  the  manner  iu  which  your 
co-operation  might  be  most  effectual,  and  will  thank- 
fully avail  himself  of  any  assistance  which  it  may  be 
in  your  power  to  render  him. 

I  have,  &c. 

Peideaux  Selbt, 

Secretary. 


(6.) 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Children, 
Young  Persons,  and  Women  in  Agriculture  (1867). 


CIRCULAR  TO  MAGISTRATES,  CLERGYMEN, 
AND  OTHERS. 

2,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W,, 
SiK,  1867. 

On  the  10th  of  May  1867,  Her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  issue  a  commission  to  Mr.  Hugh  Seymour 
Tremenheere  and  Mr.  Edward  Carleton  Tufnell,  "  to 
"  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  employment  of 
"  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  agriculture, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent,  and 
"  with  what  modifications  the  principles  of  the 
"  Factory  Acts  can  be  adopted  for  the  regulation  of 
"  such  employments,  and  especially  with  a  view  to  the 
"  better  education  of  such  children." 

The  Commissioners  direct  me  to  express  to  you 
their  hope  that  you  will  be  disposed  to  grant  to  them 


*  Children  are  those  under  13  years  of  age. 


t  Young  persons  are  those  between  13  and  18  years  of  age. 
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your  aid  towards  the  full  elucidation  of  the  subjects  of 
great  public  interest  embraced  in  the  inquiry. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  appointed  with  the 
approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  are,  the  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope, 
the  Hon.  Edwin  B.  Portman,  George  Culley,  Esq., 
Frederick  Henry  Norman,  Esq.,  and  Robert  Frede- 
rick Boyle,  Esq.    ' 

One  of  these  gentlemen  will  address  himself  to  you. 
He  will  point  out  to  you  the  manner  in  which  your 
co-operation  might  be  most  effectual,  and  wiU  thank- 
fully avail  himself  of  any  assistance  which  it  may  be 
in  your  power  to  render  him. 

The  subjects  on  which  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
will  especially  desire  to  be  favoured  with  such  infor- 
mation as  it  may  be  in  youi'  power  to  give  him,  are 
the  following : — 

The  age  at  which  children  are  usually  employed  ; 

The  employment  of  women  and  girls  in  farm 
work  ; 

The  hours  of  work  of  women  and  children,  and  the 
distance  from  their  homes  to  their  places  of  work ; 

Their  health  ;  and  the  state  of  their  education. 

I  have,  &c., 

Peideaux  Selby, 

Secretary. 


(a.) 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Children, 
Young  Persons,  and  Women  in  Agriculture  (1867). 

Sib,  1867. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  Her  Majesty  "  to  inquire  into 
"  and  report  upon  the  employment  of  children,  young 
«  persons,  and  women  in  agriculture,  for  the  purpose 
"  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent,  and  with  what  modi- 
"  flcations  the  principles  of  the  Factory  Acts  can  be 
"  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  such  employment,  and 
"  especially  with  a  view  to  the  better  education  of 
"  such  children,"  I  beg  leave  to  invite  your  attention 
to  the  enclosed  papers. 

I  purpose  doing  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  upon 
you  on  next  should  that  day  not  be  incon- 

venient to  you  ;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  by  any  aid  you 
may  be  good  enough  to  afford  towards  the  objects  of 
the  commission. 

It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  inquiry  with  which  I 
am  charged  if  you  would  kindly  supply  the  informa- 
tion asked  for  in  the  circular  herewith  enclosed. 

I  have,  &c., 

Assistant  Commissioner. 


{d.) 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Children, 
Young    Persons,    and    Women    in    Agriculture 
(1867). 
Gentlemen, 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, I  am  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the 
facts  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  which  Her  Majesty  has 
intrusted  to  them  in  this  county. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  my  intention  to  visit  the 
parishes  in  the  Union  of  ,  and  to 

apply  for  information  to  such  persons  resident  in  them 
who  may  be  able  or  disposed  to  give  it  to  me.  You 
will  appreciate  the  importance  both  of  the  inquiry 
itself,  and  of  my  deriving  the  information  bearing 
upon  it  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  object  which  I 
have  in  view  would  be  most  easily  attained  by  my 
having  the  opportunity  of  meeting  in  conference  in 
each  parish  the  persons  mainly  concerned  in  the  em- 
ployment of  labour,  or  interested  in  the  condition  of 
the  poor — the  ovmers  and  occupiers  of  land,  the 
clergy,  the  magistrates,  the  overseers  and  guardians  of 
the  poor,  the  medical  and  relieving  officers,  &c. — at 
which  conference  questions  could  be  freely  inter- 
changed, opinions  frankly  expressed,  and  the  know- 
ledge and  views  of  one  party  supplemented,  or  (if 
necessary)  corrected,  by  those  of  another.  I  need  not 
say  that  the  opportunity  of  such  a  conference  would 
be  eagerly  seized  by  me. 

I  have  been  led  to  believe  that,  if  I  addressed  my- 
self, as  I  now  venture  to  do,  to  the  clergjTnan  and 
churchwardens  of  each  parish,  they  would  take  the 
trouble  in  furtherance  of  so  important  an  inquiry,  to 
call  such  a  meeting,  and  try  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  all  persons  interested  in,  or  acquainted  with,  the 
subject.  I  wish  the  evidence  I  collect  to  be  complete, 
and  the  Report  which  will  be  founded  upon  it  to 
represent  all  classes  of  opinions. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  is  limited,  and  the  area 
covered  by  the  inquiry  is  large.  I  cannot  expect  to 
fix  a  day  and  hour  for  visiting  which  wiU 

be  convenient  to  all,  but  I  trust  that,  if  a  meeting  is 
called,  a  sufficient  number  of  gentlemen  to  represent 
the  parish  may  be  induced  to  attend. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  visit  on 

next,  at  o'clock,  and  shall   consider   myself 

under  a  great  obligation  if  you  will  so  far  co-operate 
with  me  as  to  call  such  a  meeting  as  I  have  described. 
I  have  &c., 

Assistant  Commissioner. 

P.S. — I  enclose  some  of  the  Commissioners'  Cir- 
culars. The  papers  referred  to  in  one  of  them  I  will 
bring  with  me.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  I  should 
naturally  make  my  way  first  to  the  Parsonage,  whence 
I  could  be  directed  to  the  place  of  meeting. 

To  the  Clergyman  and  Churchwardens  of 
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33.  Bnnwell  and  Carleton  Rode  46 

34.  Fundenhall,     Tacolneston,     Ashwellthorpe, 

Hapten                  -                        -            -  47 

35.  Hempnall                 -                         -  48 

36.  Ingoldisthorpe,  Dersingham,  Shemboume    -  „ 

37.  Hunstanton,  Heacham,  Ringstead    -            -  49 

38.  Snettisham,  Sedgeford                      -  50 

39.  East    and  West  Rudham,  Houghton,  Sy- 

derston     -           -           -            -           -  51 

40.  Bircham  Magna,  Newton,  Tofts,  Barmer, 

Bagthorpe             -            -            -            -  52 

4 1 .  Burnham  Westgate,  Deepdale,  Sutton,  Overy , 

Ulph,  and  Thorpe             -            -            -  54 

42.  Thomham,    Holme-by-the-Sea,    TitchweU, 

Braucaster                          -                         -  55 

43.  Docking,  Fring,  Anmer,  Stanhoe    -            -  56 

44.  North  and  South  Creake,  Waterden  -    ■        •  57 

45.  Ashill,  Saham  Toney,  North    and    South 

Pickenham,  Hohne  Hale,  Houghton,  and 

Threxton  -            -            .                         -  58 

46.  Great  and  Little  Cressingham,  HiUborough, 

Bodney                 -  60 

47.  Igburgh,  Langford,  Didlington,  Colveston, 

Bnckenham  Tofts,  Stanford           -            -  „ 

48.  Necton,  Sporle,  Palgrave,  East  and  West 

Bradenham                        -                         -  61 

49.  Oxburgh,  Foulden,  Gooderstone,  Caldecote  -  63 

50.  Beechamwell,  Shingham,  Cockley  Cley  64 

a  2 
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Appes- 
OICES. 

D. — Minutes  of  Parochial  Meetings — continued. 

51.  Nartorough,  Narford,  Southacre,  Newton 

52.  Swaffham    -  -  -      » 

53.  Halstead,  Pebmarsh,  Gosfield  -      66 

54.  Castle  and  Sible  Hedingham,  and  Great  and 

Little  Maplestead  - 

55.  Great  and  Little  Yeldham,  Tilbury,  Eidge- 

weU,  Stambourne,  Toppesfield       -  70 

56.  Earl's  Cobie,  White  Colne,  Colne  Engaine  -       71 

57.  Witham,  Great  and  Little  Braxted,  Fairstead, 

Eaulkbouni,  Terling,  Rivenhall  -  72 

58.  Wickham  Bishop's,  XJlting,  Hatfield  Pevercl  74 

59.  CoggeshaU  and  MarlcshaU  -  -  75 

60.  Kelvedon,  Peering,  Inworth,  Messing  -  76 

61.  Slinfold,  Waxnham,  Itchingfield  77 

62.  Ifield,  Eusper  78 

63.  West  Grinstead  and  Shipley  79 

64.  Horsham,    Southwater,    Nuthurst,    Lower 

Beeding  -  81 

65.  Warbleton,  Heathfield  82 

66.  Hooe,  Ninfield,  Wartling  -            -  83 

67.  Hailsham,  Arlington,  Laughton,  Herstmon- 

eeux,  HeUingly,  Chiddingly  85 

68.  Yapton,  Bamham,  Middleton,  Felpham  86 

69.  Walberton,  Madehurst,  Binsted,  Eastergate  87 

70.  Singleton,  East  Dean,  GrafFham,  Up  Wal- 

tham,  Binderton  -      88 

71.  Sidlesham,  Selsey,  Earnley  -  90 

72.  Birdham,  East  and  West  Wittering,  West 

Itchenor  91 

73.  North  Mundham,  Donnington,  New  Eish- 

bourn,  Pagham,  Hunston,  Appledram  93 

74.  Boxgrove,  Eartham,  Slindon,  East  and  Mid 

Lavant,  West  Stoke,  Westhampnett  94 

75.  Oving,  Aldingboume,  Tangmera,  Eumbolds- 

wyke,  Merston  ■  96 

76.  Elkstone,  Colesboume,   Syde,  Brimpsfield, 

Winston  -      98 

77.  North    Cemey,    Eendcombe,    Badgington, 

Duntisbourne  Eouse,  Daglingworth  100 

78.  Sapperton,  Coates,  Eodmarton,  Bdgeworth, 

Duntisbourne  Abbotts  -  102 

7  9.  Eairford,  Kempsford,  Quennington,  Hatherop     1 04 

80.  Somerford  Keynes,  Kemble,  Poole  Keynes, 

South  Cemey,  Sharncote  -  106 

81.  Anmey  Crucis,  Amney  St.  Mary  and  St. 

Peter,  Bamsley  -     108 

82.  Siddington,    Preston,     Stratton,    Baunton, 

Driifield,  Hamhill  -     110 

83.  Down   Amney,  Marston  Meysey,  Meysey 

Hampton,  Poulton  -  112 

84.  OlTeston,Elberton,Aust,Northwick,Eedwick  113 

85.  Alveston,  Almondsbury,  Tytherington  115 

86.  Thombury,  Oldbury,  Littleton-on-Sevem  1 17 

87.  Cromhall,    Charfield,    Eangeworthy,  Tort- 

worth  -  -  119 

88.  Ealfield,  Hill,  Eockhampton,  Stone  -  121 

89.  Berkeley  -  122 

90.  Eedmarley,  Bromesberrow,  Staunton  124 

91.  Tibberton,  Taynton,  Endford,  Highleadon        126 

92.  Corse,  Hartpury,  Upleadon  -  127 

93.  Dymock,  Kempley,  Preston-  129 

94.  Linton,  Aston  Ingham  131 

95.  Newent,  Oxenhall,  Pauntley  -  132 

96.  Newent  (meeting  of  working  men)  133 

E. — Answers   to  the  Commissionebs'  Cleculae   op 
iNQtrmiES  : 

1.  On  the  employment  of  private  gangs  -     134 

2.  On  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  females 

in  agriculture,  and  the  possibility  or  de- 
sirableness of  restraining  it  -     135 

3.  Whether  any  restriction  should  be  placed  on 

the  age  at  which  boys  should  be  permitted 
to  be  employed  in  farm  labour,  or  on  the 
number  of  their  hours  of  work ;  and  to 
what  extent  and  with  what  modifications 
it  is  considered  that  the  principles  of  the 
Eactory  Acts  can  be  adopted  in  reference 
to  children  employed  in  agriculture,  espe- 
cially with  a  view  to  the  better  education 
of  such  children  -  -     140 


Appen- 
dices. ,  .       , 
Answers  to  the  Commissioners'  Questions — continued. 

4.  On  the  sutgect  of  evening  schools    -  -    147 

5.  On  cottage  accommodation  -  -     151 
E. — Miscellaneous  Evidence  : 

1.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  -  -  165 

2.  Eev.  W.  Bates,  D.D.,  rector  of  Burnham 

Westgate-  -  -  166 

3.  Mr.  Eobert  L.  Cobb,  of  Sprowston  -  -  „ 

4.  T.  Lombe  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Starston  „ 

5.  Thomas  Barton,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Threxton      -  „ 

6.  Mr.  Ereezer,  bailiff  to  Lord  Leicester  -  167 

7.  Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq.,  Chairman  of,  Swaff- 

ham Board  of  Guardians  „ 

8.  Eev.  John  Fountaine,  of  Southacre  -  -       ,. 

9.  Mr.  Thomas  Wigg,  book-hawker      -.  168 

10.  C.  S.  Ecad,  Esq.,  M.P.  (extracts  from  an 

address)  169 

11.  J.  O.  Howard  Taylor,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Nor- 

wich        -  -  -    172 

12.  Eev.  W.  T.  Beckett,  rector    of   lugoldis- 

thorpe       -  -     174 

13.  Eev.  Edgar  Montagu,  rector  of  Kettlestone  -     181 

14.  Eev.  Arthur  Hanbury,  vicar  of  Bures,  Suf- 

folk -     182 

15.  G.  Kersey  Cooper,  Esq.,  agent  to  the  Duke 

of  Grafton  -  183 

16.  Herman  Biddell,  Esq.,  Playford,  Ipswich     -    185 

17.  AHen  Eansome,  Esq.,  Orwell  Works,  Ips- 

wich -  188 

18.  Mr.  W.  L.  B.  Freuer,  agent  to  the  Marquis 

of  Cholmondeley  and  Sir  E.  C.  Kerrison, 

Bart.                     -           -       '     -           -  „ 

19.  Eev.  H.  Landon  Maud,  vicar  of  Assington  -  189 

20.  Eeport  of  meeting  at  Halstead,  Essex           -  „ 

21.  Eev.  J.  M.  Crijjps,  rector  of  Great  Yeldham  191 

22.  Charles  Page  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Kelvedon  192 
83.  Lord  Eayleigh,  of  Terling  Place,  Essex  „ 

24.  Miss  Bramston,  of  Witham  -  „ 

25.  Mr.  W.  Sparks,  shopkeeper,  of  Wickham 

Bishops  -  -  ,) 

26.  Mr.  Kaye,  bailiff  to  W.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq., 

Horsham  -  -  -    193 

27.  The  Believing  Oificers    of    Westhampnett 

Union  -  -      „ 

28.  Eev.  F.  A.  Bowles,  rector  of   Singleton, 

Sussex  -  ,-       „ 

29.  Eev.  C.  B.  WoUaston,  rector  of  Felpham  „ 

30.  Captain  Valentine,  agent  to  the  Duke  of 

Eichmond  „ 

31.  John  Bayton,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Sussex  -      „ 

32.  Mr.  Webb,  bailiff  to  T.  H.  B.  Baker,  Esq., 

Gloucestershire  -  -     194 

33.  Eev.  W.  Douglas,  of  Hardwicke,  Gloucester- 

shire                                               -  -  „ 

34.  T.  H.  B.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Hardwicke  „ 

35.  Frederick  Knight,  Esq.,  M.P.  -  „ 

36.  Mr.   John  Williams,  parish  clerk  of  Al- 

mondsbury -  -      „ 

37.  Eev.  F.  W.  Eice,  vicar  of  Fairford  -  195 

38.  Eev.  Thomas  Maurice,  J.P.,  Chairman  of 

Cirencester  Board  of  Guardians  ,, 

G. — ^Evidence  op  the  Laboiiking  Class  -  -      „ 

H. — ^NoTBS  ON  Schools  visited,  and  opinions  of  school- 
managers  and  teachers       -      ,  -  -    203 

I. — Scheme  ion  providing  fob  the  Sdppobt  op 
Schools  from  the  combined  sources  of,  (1),  Go- 
vernment grant ;  (2),  voluntary  subscriptions  ; 
(3),  children's  payments  ;  (4),  local  rate-iu-aid      -    210 

K. — Medical  and  Sanitabt  Evidence  : 

1.  W.  H.  Vipan,  Esq.,  M.E.C.S.  -  -     214 

2.  W.  H.  Borham,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Halstead        -      „ 

3.  W.  Batley,  Esq.,  surgeon  to  Sussex  Militia    -    215 
4 Cattle,  Esq.,  ME.C.S.,  of  Newent  -      „ 

5.  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  sanitary  inspector,  Nor- 

wich _  _  .  -      „ 

6.  A.  V.  Dennis,  Esq.,  M.E.C.S.,  Burnham,  Nor- 

folk -  .     216 

L. — Summary  Eetcbn  of  the  Number  and  Condition 
of  Cottages  in  evert  Parish  in  the  Union  of 
Swaffham,  Norfolk       -  21 6 
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EVIDENCE. 


Norfolk,  &:. 

Rev.  J.  Fraser, 

a. 


Table  showing  Number  and  Ages  of  Children,  Young  Persons,  and  Women  employed  in  Ageicultural 
Labour  in  the  under-mentioned  Parishes  in  Norfolk,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Gloucester. 


County 

and 
Union. 


Parish. 


Popu- 
lation. 


Males. 


Under 
8. 


Between 
8  and  10. 


Between 
10  and  IS, 


Between 
13  and  18. 


Total 
Males. 


Females. 


Under 


Between 
8  and  10. 


Between 
10  and  13. 


Between 
13  and  18. 


Over  18. 


Married.  Single. 


Total 
Females. 


I 

o 

i 

O 


■a 

p 

o 

a 


^jvi^ 


o 


Alderford  cum  At- 
tlebridge. 

Booton 

Crostwick 

Drayton 

Felthorpe 

Frettenham  - 

Haynford 

Honingham 

Horsford 

Horsham  and  New- 
ton St.  Faith's. 

Morton 

Rackheath    - 

Spro-wston    - 

Gt.  Witohlngham  - 

Wroxham     - 

Bunwell 

Denton 

Morningthorpe 

Moulton 

Eushall 

Starston 

Stratton 

Thorpe  Abbott'^ 

Tibenham 

Wacton 

Bircham,  Great 
Brancaster    - 
Bnrnham  Thorpe  ■ 
Docking 
Holme 

Ingoldisthorpe 
Ringstead  - 
Shernborne  - 
Syderstone 
Titchwell  - 
Waterden     - 

Ashill  - 

Bradenham,  W. 
Gooderstone 
Holme-Hale 
Oxburgh 
Saham  Toney 
Stanford 
Threxton 


g^ 


Totals 


Colne,  Earl's 
Colne,  Engaiue 
Colne,  White 
Ridgewell     - 
■►Tilbury 
Yeldham,  Little 

Braxted,  Little 
Peering 


Totals  - 


122 

246 
144 
451 
514 
221 
643 
328 
665 
1,150 

149 
271 
1,407 
642 
409 

907 
518 
140 
442 
242 
481 
743 
256 
729 
243 

489 
999 
437 
1,625 
305 
372 
522 
142 
528 
146 
40 

696 
417 
570 
464 
225 
1,286 
200 
80 


0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
1 
0 

0 

0 


0 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
6 
4 

1 
1 
1 
6 
0 

3 
1 
3 


Ages  not  given. 


21,606 


1,540 
627 
400 
795 
236 
307 

111 

804 


4,820 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


21 


0 
2 
0 
0 
6 
2 

0 
9 
2 
8 
1 
8 
9 
0 
0 
1 
0 

2 
0 
13 
12 
0 
0 
4 
0 


116 


33 


3 
5 

4 

5 

14 

17 


12 
6 
1 
6 

19 


6 

18 

5 

22 

4 

7 

12 

4 

0 

1 

4 

12 

12 

17 

14 

4 

15 

9 

4 


339 


34 
13 

9 
14 

4 

5' 

4 
12 


95 


21 
2 
4 
15 
14 
11 
17 
15 
20 

5 
6 
5 
17 
8 

20 


4 
7 
5 
10 
22 
4 

14 
10 
14 
36 
13 
14 
16 


11 
0 


24 
0 

29 
7 
7 

30 

14 
9 


513 


31 
12 
12 
32 
5 
10 

2 
30 


134 


24 
9 
12 
21 
31 
30 
24 
29 
32 

10 
15 
14 
31 
10 

30 
17 
17 

4 
16 
15 

6 
16 
47 
14 

20 
37 
27 
66 
18 
31 
37 
12 
11 
2 
10 

38 
12 
66 
33 
11 
45 
27 
13 


67 
31 
28 
58 
11 
20 

7 
46 


268 


993 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
I 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 


0  0 

0  0 

0     I       0 
Ages  not  given, 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
4 
0 

2 
0 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

20 

0 


0 
2 
3 
5 
0 

0 
2 
0 

0 
2 
0 
1 
1 
5 

0 

10 

6 


7 

4 

8 

3 

17 

21 

25 

17 

12 

7 
19 
13 
12 

7 

20 

10 

9 

14 
8 
9 
4 

32 


16 
10 

7 


3 
1 
0 
3 
5 
2 
6 
1 
1 

2 

2 
0 
7 
1 

6 
3 
0 

8 
1 
1 
3 


No  return  ;  but  only  "  a  few  "  said  to  be  employed. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


14 


1 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

s 

9 
2 
0 
0 
0 


55 


3 
1 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

6 
0 
4 
3 
1 
10 
1 
0 


89 


5 
3 
12  to  20 
8 
12 
4 
0 

34 

6 

7 
22 

5 
30 

0 

0 


482 


12 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
16 


34 


2 
0 
0 
2 
6 
0 
0 

4 
0 

15 
6 
1 

20 
2 
0 


10 

16 

G 

8 

6 
25 
25 
33 
29 
13 

9 
23 
18 
25 

8 

26 
15 
9 
8 
22 
11 
10 
13 
42 
15 

20 
45 
25 

12 


12  to  20 

17 

18 

4 

0 

44 

6 
40 
40 

9 
60 

3 

0 


139 


790 


14 
6 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

28 


50 


*  It  is  stated  that  in  Tilbury  about  45  females  are  employed  in  the  summer,  weeding,  for  not  more  than  from  five  to  ten  days  in  all, 
2.  A 
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Table  showing  Number  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  under  Instruction  in  Day  and  Evening  Schools 

of  139  Parishes. 

County  of  Norfolk. 


Norfolk,  &c. 
Kev.  J.  Fraser, 


Parish. 


Popu- 
lation, 


St.  Faith's  Union. 


Alderford 

Attlebridge 

Booton 

Catton 

Crostwick 

Drayton 

St.  Faith 
Fdthorpe 
Frettenham 
Hainford 
Haverland 
Hellesdon 
Honingham    - 
Horsford 
•Horstead 
Morton 
Eackheatli 
Elngland 
Sprowston 
Swannington  - 
Weston 
Witchingham 
Wroxham 


29 
93 
246 
646 
144 
451 

1,191 
514 
221 
643 
131 
496 
328 
665 
608 
149 
271 
360 

1,407 
385 
471 
675 
409 


On  Register  of  some  School. 


Boys. 


Under 

•i  1». 


Between 
10  and  IS, 


Union  of  Depwade. 


Aslacton 
Bunwell 
Denton 
Dicklelrargb  - 
Hempnall 
Momingthorpe 
Moulton 
Needham 
Pulham  Magd. 
Knshall 
Shimpling 
Starston 
Stratton,  Long 
Tharston 
.Thorpe  Abhotts 

Tibenham 

Wacton 


656 
907 
518 
895 

1,094 
140 
442 
380 

1,056 
242 
219 
481 
743 
351 
256 

729 

243 


Union  of  Docking. 

Bircham,  Great  -       489 

Brancaster      -  -       999 

Bnmham  Thorpe  437 


Docking 
Heacham 
Hohne-by-Sea 
Hunstanton    - 
"ingoldisthorpe^ 
Ringstead 
Sedgeford 

Shembourne  - 
Syderstone 
Thomham  '   - 


1,625 
990 
305 
485 
372 
522 
742 

142 

528 
728 


Union  of  Swapfham. 


Ashill 
Bodney 
Bradenham,  East 

Bradenhara,  West 
Cressingbam,  Great 

Cressingham,  Little 

Gooderstone  - 
Hjllborough    - 
Holme  Hale   - 
Uxbnrgli 
Saham  Toney 

Sporle 
Stanford 


696 
117 
399 

417 
531 

243 

570 
366 
464 
225 
1,286 

806 
180 


2 

4 

14 
37 

56 
39 
15 
30 

20 
14 
34 
22 
4 
13 

30 
14 

20 
30 


33 


30 


14 


40 


19 

41 
46 
30 
4 
13 


65 


0 
0 

0 
5 

2 
7 
1 
0 

5 
4 
3 
0 
2 
5 

20 
1 

17 
8 


10 

20 

19 

0 

3 


Girls. 


Under 
10. 


Between 
10  and  13. 


2 
12 

10 
23 

40 
35 
24 
18 

24 
17 
39 
22 
2 
12 

35 
21 

29 

28 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys.     Girls, 


33 


30 


14 


40 


3 

7 

7 
15 

0 
15 
10 

7 

16 

0 

18 

14 

5 

6 

25 
10 


45 


38 
28 
28 
8 
18 


24 
20 
17 
4 
16 


2 

4 

20 

11 

30 

38 
34 
15 
18 
23 
18 
18 
30 
19 
6 
12 
11 

7 
30 
30 

29 


11 
60 
38 
45 
30 
4 


Centesimal 
Proportion  to 
Population  of 


Enrol- 
ment. 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


Night  School. 


No.  of 
Scholars, 


5 
17 
20 
14 
28 

30 
41 
28 
14 
19 
30 
17 
41 
30 

7 
13 

7 

19 
30 
30 
29 


14 
35 
46 
35 
26 
11 


Neither  day  or  night  school  in  this  parish. 

55      I        15     I     25     I        10     I     50     I      26 

6  .J  1      I        7     I  3     I       6     I        9 

No  school ;  children  attend  in  other  pari^es. 

23      I         4     I     20     I  8 

15     I         2     I     15     I       10 
No  return  of  day  school 

12  1  9  9 


34 


16 


68 
98 
27 

60 
41 
14 
45 
11 
33 
38 


1 

9 

6 

29 

2 

16 

10 

49 

9 

64 

15 

24 

30 

70 

0 

39 

2 

17 

9 

40 

3 

9 

8 

50 

3 

38 

5 

6 

25 
45 
16 

36 
10 

2 
26 
13 
10 

9 


4 

No  return  of  numbers. 
60  3  51 


16 


40  10  39  22 

A  school,  but  no  return.    — 

22  5         22     1        6 


20 
38 

22 

22 
27 
27 
29 
40 


11 


17 
4 
5 
3 

40 


30 


50 

19 

16 
21 
35 
47 
43 


12 


18 

10 

7 

16 


23 

14 


10 


32 


14 


70 
82 
31 


35 
11 
40 
12 

32 

3 

42 


33 

13 

15 
32 

17 

29 

27 
26 
60 

32 
9 


24 
20 


14 


25 


16 


76 
29 


42 
13 
48 
17 

35 

13 

55 


42 

17 

20 
48 

16 

23 

32 
47 
50 

47 
9 


5-7 

9-3 

10-3 

21-5 

17-7 

8-5 

15-7 

22-1 

8-5 

45-8 

12-9 

10-6 

14-1 

9-5 

8-7 

13-2 

7-7 

7-7 

11-9 

16-9 

11-1 

19-0 


11-3 
12-0 
21-3 
12-0 
8-5 
11-4 
11-3 

9-9 

7-0 

11-4 
5'6 

12-1 

10-1 

16-4 


31-0 
21-0 

18-7 

12-0 
9-0 
11-4 
24-7 
9-7 
19-3 
11-8 

16-2 

17-8 


8-5 

6-5 

17-3 

12-8 


15-9 


13'7 

11-9 
19-0 

23-0 

12'8 
16-9 
15'9 
42-2 
11-2 


13"3 


5 
12' 
19 

5' 
32 

9-6 
10-6 
10-6 

8-0 

9-2 
5-0 

6-7 
12-7 

8-8 
14-1 


7-0 

10-4 

16-2 

8-9 

5'1 

10-7 


7-2 
6-2 

9-7 

4-5 

9-3 

7-8 
12'3 


15-8 
13-7 


7-7 

7-8 

18-1 

7-7 

9-0 

11-2 

13-3 


10-8 


7-5 

8-3 
15-0 

13-€ 

9-1 

12-7 

32-4 

8-5 

9-8 
10-0 


Remarks. 


30 


30 
25 


40 
53 


16 


30 


16 
36 


18 
25 
16 
25 


20 

10 

21 

7 

16 

30 

19 


43 
29 
19 

52 
21 

25 
16 
17 

No  night 

school. 

10 

12 


30 


Diificulty  of  classification. 
No  evening  school. 
No  return. 
No  evening  school. 
Indifference ;   difficulty  of  dis- 
cipline. 
ludifFerence, 
No  evening  school. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 
No  difficulties  found. 
Want  of  teachers. 
No  evening  school. 

Do, 
Distance  and  late  employment. 
No  evening  school. 

Do. 

No  return. 


Want  of  teachers. 

Do. 

Do. 
No  difficulty. 
No  volunteer  teachers. 

No  night  school. 

Want  of  interest  in  the  scholars. 
No  night  school. 

Want  of  teachers  ;  distance. 

Want  of  teachers. 

Want  of  funds  ;  indisposition. 

Want  of  funds,  and  so  of  tea- 
cher. 

Sufficient  voluntary  help,  but 
expense  falls  on  clergyman. 

Want  of  funds.  . 


Successful. 
Want  of  funds. 

Besults  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. 
Want  of  volunteer  teachers. 
Superintended  by  clergyman. 
No  return. 
Want  of  teachers. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do, 

Indifference  of  scholars. 
Irregular  attendance. 
Want  of  interest. 


Insufficient  influence  of  parents. 

19         Want  of  desire  of  self-improve- 
ment, 

12  Only  the  Vicar  to  teach, 

15  Indifference     of     parents    and 
children. 

No  night  Indifference  of  scholars, 
school. 

16  No  interest  taken  by  farmers. 

13  Want  of  proficiency. 
No  return  Unwillingness  to  attend, 

18         Difficulty  in  finding  fit  teachers, 
30         Distance ;    fatigue  ;     want   of 

interest. 
25         Want  of  funds. 
1 1         Weariness  and  dislike  of  control. 
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'J'ablk  showing  Number  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  under  Instruction  in  Day  and  Evening  Schools  of 

1 39  Parishes — continued. 


County  op 

Essex. 

On  Register  of  some  School. 

Centesimal 

Night  School. 

Popu- 

Average 
Attendance. 

Proportion  to 
Population  of 

Parish. 

■R 

QIvlo 

lation. 

■ 

Enrol- 
ment. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

No.  of 
Scholars. 

Under 
10. 

Between 
lO.andlS. 

Under 
10. 

Between 
10  and  13. 

Boj-s- 

Girls. 

Remarks. 

Uhion  of  Halsth 

AD. 

*Colne,  Earl's 

1,540 

57 

9 

68 

7 

53 

60 

9-1 

6-0 

25 

School  open  24  weeks. 

Colne,  Engaine 

627 

27 

8 

29 

11 

21 

26 

11-9 

7-5 

20 

Colne,  White 

400 

31 

0 

20 

2 





13-2 



30 

Want  of  teachers. 

Maplestead,  Great 

462 

24 

0 

23 

6 

23 

18 

11-4 

8-8 

20 

To  he  thoroughly  efficient  should 
be  open  for  a  longer  period. 

Ridge-well 

715 

42 

3 

47 

9 

27 

38 

14-1 

9-0 

21 

Unwillingness  to  attend  after 
work. 

fStamboMne  - 

537 

' 

5 

15 

15 

10 

20 

7-8 

5-5 

20 

Indifference,  poverty,  and  igno- 
rance of  parents. 

Tilbury 

232 

15 

2 

11 

8 

10 

17 

15-5 

12-0 

18 

Yeldham,  Little 

307 

12 

2 

20 

6 

12 

23 

13-0 

11-4 

10 

Open  all  the  year. 

Braxted,  Little 

111 

16 

0 

13 

4 

14 

15 

29-7 

26-1 

0 

Can't  provide  for  supervision. 

Fairstead 

351 

24 

0 

30 

10 

15 

25 

18-2 

11-1 

13 

Distance  and  fatigue. 

Peering 

804 

34 

2 

34 

11 

24 

30 

10-0 

6-7 

34 

The  expense. 

County  of 

Sussex. 

Ukios  of  Hobsham. 

Seeding,  Lower 

1,149 

78 

19 

63 

39 

76 

72 

17-3 

12-7 

54 

Scattered  character  of  population. 

Ifield  - 

1,307 

68 

35 

102 

55 

74 

100 

19-8 

13  3 

— 

No  evening  school. 

Itchingfield    - 

377 

20 

5 

10 

10 

22 

16 

11-9 

10-0 

— 

Do. 

Rusper 

590 

20 

10 

35 

10 

22 

30 

12-7 

8-8 



Do. ;  want  of  teacher. 

Slinfold 

755 

32 

3 

27 

5 

23 

22 

8-8 

5-9 

— 

Want  of  efficient  teachers. 

Southwater     - 

600 

27 

6 

26 

18 

21 

31 

12-8 

8-6 

27 

Distance. 

UmoN  OF  Hailsham. 

Bodle  Street  Green 

800 

47 

3 

51 

4 

31 

40 

13'1 

8-8 



No  evening  school. 

Chiddingly     - 

992 

41 

2 

30 

1 

— 



7-4 

— 

20 

Distance. 

Hooe  - 

496 

No  re 

urn. 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

11 

Hui'stmonceux 

1,180 

53 

1 

69 

4 

34 

46 

10-7 

6-7 

16 

Want  of  funds. 

Laughton 

742 

29 

2 

29 

2 

20 

20 

8-3 

5-3 

— 

Given  up. 

Ninfield 

587 

31 

4 

30 

15 

25 

35 

13-6 

10-2 

— 

Do. 

Warbleton 

958 

40 

8 

37 

7 

30 

30 

9-6 

6-2 

25 

Unwillingness  to  attend* 

Wartling 

733 

27 

9 

33 

11 

26 

30 

10-9 

7-6 

18 

Want  of  teachers. 

Union  of  Westhampnet 

T. 

Aldingboume 

772 

23 

6 

26 

9 

23 

27 

8-2 

6-4 



Appledram 

129 

3 

0 

4 

0 

" 

— 

5-4 

— 

— 

No  evening  school  ;  no  accom- 
modation. 

Birdliam 

436 

25 

5 

27 

6 

23 

19 

14-4 

9-6 

— 

No  evening  school. 

Boxgrove 

666 

31 

12 

76 

29 

35 

82 

22-2 

17-2 

25 

Donnington    - 

183 

16 

1 

23 

10 

13 

32 

27-3 

24-5 

— 

No  evening  school. 

Kshboume,  New 

341 

9 

0 

10 

2 

6 

10 

6-1 

4-6 

6 

Lavant,  East  and  Mid. 

678 

39 

5 

45 

13 

37 

47 

15-0 

12-3 

25 

Mundham,  North 

426 

35 

5 

43 

17 

24 

25 

23-4 

11-5 

— 

No  evening  school. 

Oving 

949 

51 

15 

56 

15 

61 

66 

14-4 

12-3 

— 

Do. 

Singleton 

556 

40 

15 

30 

20 

52 

48 

18-8 

17-8 

15 

Want  of  teachers. 

Tangmere 

201 

13 

0 

13 

2 

11 

13 

13-9 

11-9 

— 

No  evening  school. 

Walberton      - 

588 

62 

4 

88 

5 

50 

72 

26-7 

20-7 

— 

Do.- 

Wittering,  East 

223 

25 

0 

15 

10 

— 

_ 

22-4 

. — 

— 

Do. 

Yapton 

589 

33 

15 

29 

/ 

42 

29 

14-2 

12-0 

— 

Do. 

County 

OF    Gj 

LOUCES 

>TER. 

Union  of  Cirencestee. 

Amney  Crucis 

Barnsley 

Baunton 

648 
327 
122 

29 
17 
13 

4 
0 
0 

33 

8 

15 

8 
6 
2 

8 

11 

11-4 
100 
24-5 

15-5 

20 

7 

No  evening  school. 
Want  of  funds. 

Brimpsfield     - 
Cemey,  North 
Cemey,  South 
Coates 
Colesbourne   - 

392 
692 
1,006 
417 
261 

27 
28 
50 
30 

8 

0 

7 

12 

10 

5 

27 
45 
35 
33 
19 

0 
10 
30 
13 

4 

10 
24 
47 
38 
10 

10 
39 
49 
39 
20 

13-7 
13-0 
12-6 
20-6 
13-7 

5-1 

9-1 

9-6 

16-0 

11-1 

41 
9 

No  evening  school. 
Given  up. 
Want  of  interest. 
None  this  year. 

Kemble 

Meysey  Hampton 
Poole  Keynes 
Rendcombe 

466 
352 
180 
241 

22 

27 

15 

8 

2 
2 
2 
0 

23 
24 
13 
11 

6 
6 
2 
2 

15 

U 

7 

19 

10 
9 

11-3 

16-3 

17-7 

8-7 

7-2 

13-3 
6-6 

20 
21 

14 

A  straggling  village. 

Want  of  appreciation. 
No  evening  school. 
Do. 

Somerford  Keynes      - 
Stratton 

386 
596 

33 

29 

4 
6 

27 
28 

11 
15 

27 
29 

23 

24 

19-4 
13-0 

12-9 

8-8 

11 

Winston 

2.30 

1 

0 

1 

7 

6 

10 

11-7 

6-9 

No  evening  school. 

*  This  return  is  strictly  of  those  who  are  children  of  agricultural  labourers.  The  total  numbers  on  the  registers  of  the  several  schools 
for  the  poor  are  :  boys,  120  ;  girls,  144.     About  half  of  these  are  children  of  small  tradesmen  and  of  persons  working  at  an  iron  foundry 

t  There  arc  two  plaiting  schools  at  Stambonme  not  included  in  this  return,  at  which  some  little  elementary  instruction  in  readine  and 
repeating  hymns  is  said  to  be  given,  at  each  of  which  40  children,  or  more,  may  be  in  training. 
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County  of  Gloucester — continued.  


On  Register  of  some  School. 

Centesimal 

AversRe 

Proportion  to 

Night  School. 

Popu- 

Attendance. 

Population  of 

Boys. 

Girls. 

lation. 

Enrol- 
ment. 

Avoraj?e 
Attend- 
ance. 

No.  of 
Scholars. 

Under 
10. 

Between 
10  and  IS. 

Under 
10. 

Between 
10  and  13. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Eemarks. 

Union  of  Thorni 

UBY. 

Aust  - 

180 

17 

10 

11 

10 

17 

10 

20-6 

15-0 



Given  up. 

Cronahall 

681 

32 

0 

24 

16 

20 

36 

10-2 

8-2 

14 

mil  - 

216 

8 

4 

12 

6 

7 

16 

13-8 

10-6 

— 

No  evening  school. 

Olveston 

1,699 

92 

32 

90 

18 

80 

81 

13-6 

9-1 

46 

Kookhampton 

248 

9 

2 

15 

6 

8 

12 

12-9 

8-0 

— 

Thornbury    - 

2,544 

108 

49 

106 

31 

110 

90 

11-1 

7-8 

18 

No  interest  taken. 

Union  or  Newej 

T. 

Aston  Ingham 

5G8 

22 

7 

2-t 

6 



, — 

10-3 



25 

Want  of  money. 

Corse 

700 

No  return. 

— 

— 

14 

U 

— 

4-0 

— 

No  evening  school. 

Preston 

78 

5 

0 

3 

0 

— 

— 

10-2 

— 

— 

Do. 

Taynton 

689 

29 

5 

28 

15 

18 

22 

11-1 

5-8 

— 

Do. 

In  estimating  the  state  of  education  exhibited  in 
the  above  table,  the  following  considerations  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  It  is  usual  to  take  the  Prussian 
standard  as  that  at  which  we  ought  to  endeavour  to 
aim.  That  standard,  at  the  date  of  the  report  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  was  1  in  6'27  of 
the  population,  at  school  (vol.  i.  p.  573).  That  is  the 
same  thing  as  a  centesimal  proportion  of  15'9.  But 
before  making  comparison,  two  things,  very  import- 
ant in  their  bearing,  have  to  be  remembered  ;  viz.  (1) 
that  the  Prussian  school  age  is  from  5  to  14;  and  (2) 
that,  owing  to  education  being  compulsory,  the  number 
of  children  in  average  attendance  approaches  the  num- 
ber of  children  enrolled  much  more  closely  than  it  does 
with  us,  where  the  former  number  is  rarely  more  than 
75  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  Again,  the  difference  between 
1  in  6'27  of  the  population  at.  school  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  14,  and  the  same  proportion  at  school  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  12,  would  have  a  very  important 
influence  on  the  educational  results  of  the  two  systems. 
Speaking  roundly,  it  may  be  said  that  in  those  parishes 
where  the  average  attendance  is  not  below  12  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  the  school  attendance  may  be 
deemed  satisfactory.  Turning  the  eye  back  to  the 
tables,  it  will  be  observed  how  very  few  schools  there 
are  that  reach  this  proportion  ;  and  when  it  is  attained 
it  would  often  be  found,  upon  further  inquiry,  that  the 
proportion  is  rather  apparent  than  real,  and  that  the 
school  (as  at  Haverland),  perhaps  draws  its  supply  of 
children  from  an  area  containing  a  considerably  larger 
population  than  the  parish  in  which  it  stands,  and  to 
which  it  is  supposed  to  belong.  Conclusions,  however, 
must  not  be  pressed  too  hard  either  way,  partly  in 
consequence  of  no  returns  having  been  received  from 
fully  half  the  parishes  in  the  district,  and  partly  from 
the  loose,  untrustworthy  way  in  which  the  registers 
of  uninspected  schools  are  too  commonly  kept,  so  that 
the  return,  particularly  of  average  attendance,  is  some- 
times nothing  better  than  an  estimate  or  guess. 


Resolution  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of 
Agriculture. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture held  on  the  12th  October  1867,  Clare 
Sewell  Read,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed, — 

That  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
having  heard  the  nature  of  this  inquiry  fully  and 
ably  explained  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  record 
in  the  following  statement  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  have  arrived. 

They  would  preface  these  observations  by  saying  that 
they  have  entirely  excluded  from  their  consideration 
the  gang  system  as  practised  in  some  parts  of  Nor- 


folk ;  they  cordially  approve  of  the  Agricultural  Gangs 
Act  of  last  session,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  cure  what  is  certainly  an  exceptional  but 
still  a  great  and  perhaps  the  chief  evil  in  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  agriculture. 

Farm  work,  on  which  women  and  children  are 
usually  employed,  is  certainly  healthy,  and  is  by  no 
means  excessive  or  laborious.  With  the  exception  of  hay 
and  corn  harvests,  and  in  the  case  of  small  boys  keep- 
ing birds  or  herding  stock,  the  time  women  and  young 
children  are  employed  on  a  farm  does  not  exceed  eight 
hours  a  day.  This  Chamber,  therefore,  considers  any 
restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  quite  unnecessary, 
and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  for  limiting 
the  agricultural  operations  on  which  women  and 
children  should  be  employed. 

The  amount  and  quality  of  education  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Norfolk  have  greatly  increased  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  There  is  now,  for  the  most  part, 
a  school  in  every  parish,  in  which  the  children  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  can  be  educated  at  the 
trifling  cost  of  one  penny  a  week.  But  still  there 
are  many  small  parishes  without  schools,  and  in  the 
sparsely  populated  part  of  the  county  there  is  and 
must  ever  be  the  difficulty  of  placing  school-houses 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  many  cottages.  Nor- 
folk, however,  has  good  cause  to  complain  of  the  small 
encouragement  and  support  her  schools  receive  from 
Government,  as  only  147  out  of  the  757  parishes  re- 
ceive any  portion  of  the  educational  grant. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  increase  of 
schools,  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  the 
labouring  population  has  not  been  such  as  the  friends 
of  education  hoped,  and  had  a  right  to  expect.  No 
doubt  children,  especially  boys,  are  taken  from 
school  much  too  young,  but  the  lack  of  suificient 
cottage  accommodation  and  the  absence  of  parental 
authority  in  the  homes  of  the  labourers  have  done 
much  to  destroy  any  good  effects  of  such  improved 
education. 

This  Chamber  would  offer  no  objection  to  an  Act 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  any  child  in  agriculture 
under  9  years  of  age,  but  if  such  a  restriction  is  im- 
posed means  must  be  taken  that  the  child  should  attend 
school  and  not  be  kept  at  home  in  idleness.  It  has 
been  stated  that  children  are  but  of  little  use  upon  a 
farm  till  they  are  11  or  12  years  old.  It  is  certainly 
during  the  summer  months  that  the  labour  of  women 
and  children  in  any  numbers  is  chiefly  needed,  and 
without  such  labour  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  the  Norfolk  farmer  to  cultivate  his  land 
in  a  neat  and  husbandlike  manner.  It  is  during  this 
busy  portion  of  the  year  that  the  rural  schools  are 
now  shut  up  and  the  teachers  take  their  holidays. 
As  the  successful  performance  of  altaost  all  farm 
work  depends  on  the  seasons  and  the  weather,  it  is 
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expedient,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  that  every  facility 
should  be  given  to  the  farmer  to  employ  aU  the  labom- 
at  his  commend  during  the  busy  season  of  the  year ; 
therefore,  if  any  legislation  is  attempted,  certain  dis- 
pensing powers  should  be  granted  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months. 

Should  attendance  at  school  be  insisted  upon  after 
the  boy  has  commenced  labour,  school  on  alternate 
days  or  weeks  would  render  the  boy  almost  useless  to 
the  farmer.  He  had  much  better  attend  the  school  for 
a  certain  number  of  consecutive  days  during  the 
leisure  part  of  the  yeai\ 

As  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  juvenile 
labour  will  fall  heavily  upon  the  parents,  and  in  the 
case  of  large  young  families  with  crushing  severity,  it 
will  be  more  than  ever  necessary  that  good  schools 
should  be  provided.  Compulsory  education  in  the 
mildest  form  will  most  probably  lead  to  an  education 
rate,  and  this  Chamber  protests  most  earnestly  against 
such  a  rate  being  levied  exclusively  upon  the  real 
property  of  the  kingdom. 

In  conclusion  this  Chamber  would  express  its  opinion 
that  any  further  restriction  on  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  agriculture,  and  any  regulations 
respecting  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  ai-e  not  required,  and  should  they  be 
attempted  must  utterly  fail  to  produce  any  good  result 
untU  reasonable  and  sufficient  cottage  accommodation 
is  provided. 

Chakles  N.  Gilman, 
Secretary  of  the  Norfolk 
Chamber  of  Agriculture. 


The  subject  of  this  inquiry  was  very  fully  discussed 
by  the  Chamber  at  two  meetings  attended  by  several 
leading  landowners,  and  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
intelligent  tenant-farmers  in  Norfolk.  At  the  first 
meeting  held  on  September  28,  I  attended,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  committee,  and  made  a  general 
statement  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Commission, 
and  of  the  principles  that  it  was  sought  to  apply  to  the 
regulation  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  agriculture. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  address,  the  chairman 
called  upon  various  influential  gentlemen  present  to 
express  their  sentiments;  and  after  a  discussion  of 
upwards  of  two  hours,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  for 
a  fortnight,  during  which  interval  the  committee  pre- 
pai'ed  the  resolution  which  was  proposed  and  adopted 
at  the  second  meeting.  As  many  of  the  speeches 
delivered  at  both  meetings  not  only  indicate  remark- 
able liberality  of  sentiment  in  those  who  uttered 
them,  but  also  throw  considerable  light  on  more  than 
one  branch  of  this  inquiry,  the  more  important  ones 
are  here  transferred  (with  the  simple  omission  of  a 
few  irrelevancies)  from  the  columns  of  the  Norwich 
Mercury. 

Mr.  Oldfield,  at  the  request  of  the  president,  first 
addi-essed  the  chamber.  He  hoped  there  would  be  an 
improvement  made  in  the  present  cottage  system,  for 
that  such  an  improvement  was  needed  in  Norfolk  was 
shown  by  the  return  he  had  handed  to  Mr.  Fraser.  It 
was  his  intention  to  have  a  return  made  of  the  number 
of  cottages  in  each  parish  in  his  Union,  and  the  number 
of  living  or  sleeping  rooms  in  each  cottage  for  the  in- 
formation of  the^Commissioners,  and  he  hoped  the  chair- 
men of  other  Boards  of  Guardians  would  have  similar 
documents  prepared,  as  they  would  be  worth  having  in 
the  board  rooms,  and  would  enable  the  board  to  call 
the  attention  of  owners  of  property  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  proper  cottage  accommodation.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  Jos.  Everitt  said  he  had  for  many  years  taken 
an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  poorer  class,  and 
he  was  sure  the  fanners  would  not  be  discharging  their 
duty  in  the  station  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by 
Providence,  if  they  neglected  to  cultivate  the  minds 
of  the  children  of  the  labouring  population.  Would 
they,  as  fathers  of  sous  and  daughters,  think  they  had 
•     performed  their  duty  to  their  children  if  they  neglected 


to  give  them  such  training,  or  to  improve  their  minds 
so  as  to  place  them  far  above  the  brute  creation  ?  Mv. 
Everitt  mentioned  the  case  of  a  highly  respectable 
labourer  in  his  employ,  unfortunately  neglected  in  his 
education  when  young,  whom  he  recommended  to  a 
gentleman  for  a  certain  situation,  but  who  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  it,  as  it  was  indispensable  that  he 
should  read  and  write.  It  was  his  firm  belief,  there- 
fore, that  they  would  not  be  exercising  their  proper 
duty  if  they  did  not  contribute  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  education  of  the  labourer.  Mr.  Everitt 
quoted  a  passage  from  a  publication,  arguing  that  there 
was  as  much  need  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  to 
make  it  bright  or  to  bear  fruit,  as  to  polish  a  diamond 
or  to  prune  our  trees,  and  went  on  to  say  that  when  our 
future  historians  shall  record  in  the  brighter  pages  of 
England's  career  the  advancement  made  in  this  century 
in  the  sciences  and  arts,  there  will  be  one  dark  spot  to 
stain  those  pages  ;  the  fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil  were  brought  up  in 
entire  ignorance,  and  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Dr.  Dalrymple. — Might  I  put  a  question  to  Mi'. 
Eraser  upon  what  appears  to  be  an  important  point 
with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  labouring  classes  ? 
I  have  listened  with  very  great  pleasure  and  much 
instruction  to  what  has  fallen  from  him  ;  but  I  want 
to  know,  as  a  piece  of  information  from  a  mind  that 
has  thought  so  much,  what  his  views  are  ?    How  he 
proposes  to  keep  up  a  certain  amount  of  that  educa- 
tion, which  he  proposes  to  give  up  to  the  age  of  ten  ? 
because,  so   far   as   my   experience   of  the   working 
classes  has  gone — I  am  speaking  now  of  the   boys 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  or  sixteen,  when 
they  come  to  appreciate  the  real  value  of  education — 
I  have  seen  nearly  the  whole  of  the  advantages  which 
they  have  received  up  to  that  period  almost,  if  not 
entu-ely,  obliterated  from  their  minds.     (Hear,  hear.) 
I  have  seen  that  those  who  were  fan*  and  reasonable 
scholars  in  elementary  knowledge,  at  all  events  by 
the  time  they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen,  have   lost  the 
art  of  putting  their  letters  together,  have  lost  very 
much  the  art  of  writing,  and  I  fear  still  more  the 
desire  to  read.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  there  are 
many  instances  to  the  contrary,  because  in  all  classes 
we   have  bright   examples   of  those   who   have   en- 
deavoured, through  the  greatest  difficulties,  to  raise 
themselves,  and  keep  up  their  education  to  the  level 
of  those  around  them.     They  are  to  be  found  every- 
where, and  they  are  not  wanting  amongst  the  labour- 
ing class.     The  great  object  appears  to  me  to  keep 
those  you  have  once  educated  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
polish.     I  do  not  think  it  possible  boys  can  keep  up 
their  writing  and  arithmetic  as  accurately  as  when 
they  left  school ;  but  they  should  be  able  to  keep  up 
a  useful  modicum  of  it.     The  other  point  is  upon  the 
question  of  what  Mr.  Fraser  calls  either  direct  or  in- 
direct compulsion  in  sending  children  to  school.     In 
one  or  two  of  the  States  of  America,  Massachusetts 
more  especially,  the  compulsory  principle  has  entirely 
failed.     The  law  which  existed  there  was,  I  believe, 
that  every  parent  should  send  his  child  to  school, 
that  school  being  provided  upon  the  easiest  possible 
terms — what  is   termed  the  common  school — and  if 
children  were   found  running   loose  in   the  streets, 
becoming  an   annoyance    in   villages    or  towns,  the 
police  had  power  to  put  them  somewhere  until  the 
school  hours  had  elapsed,  and  then  take  them  back 
to   their  parents,  saying,  "Why  was  not  this  child 
sent  to  school  ?  "     That  system  has  entirely  broken 
down,  but,  curiously  enough,  that  portion  which  now 
exists  is  that  of  apprehending  the  unfortunate  little 
ones  in  the  street.     I  should,  therefore,  be  glad  to 
learn  a  little  more  of  what  the  indirect  compulsion 
might  be.     I  can  understand,  if  I  followed  Mr.  Fraser 
correctly,  that  he  would  not  allow  any  child  to  be 
admitted  to  labour  at  a  certain  age  without  he  brought 
a  certificate  of  having  the  required  education  j  but 
how  about  getting  them  to  school  if  the  parents  will 
not  send  them  ?     My  own  experience  in  this  county 
has  been,  when  several  years  ago  I  was  associated 
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with  a  deceased  beneficent  gentleman,  the  late 
Mr.  Geary,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  lower 
classes— the  scum  of  the  gutters,  literally — to  go  to 
schqpl,  that  it  was  found  absolutely  impossible  to 
get  parents  to  send  their  children  where  they  might 
get  a  common  education,  and  where  they  would  be 
comfortable  and  kindly  treated.  At  that  time,  and 
up  to  this  moment,  you  have  no  means  of  reaching 
those  who  are  so  far  steeped  in  their  own  ignorant 
condition  tliat  they  will  not  recognize  the  advantage 
of  education.  How  we  are  to  reach  those  at  present 
I  do  not  see,  and  it  is  that  I  hope  something  has 
occurred  to  Mr.  Fraser  which  has  induced  me  to  put 
these  few  questions. 

The  Rev.  J.  Fraser. — With  regard  to  the  idea  that 
is  in  my  own  mind  of  how  we  are  to  keep  up  the 
learning — ^the  littte  stock  of  learning — the  child  may 
have  acquired  up  to  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  which, 
in  too  many  cases,  is  found  to  be  obliterated  at  pre- 
sent, I  would  only  remark  that  the  real  school  age  at 
present  is  so  different  from  the  nominal  school  age, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  draw  any  very  general  conclu- 
sions from  present  experience.  I  have  been  furnished 
with  statistics  from  several  schools,  showing  that 
children  who  had  been  nominally  at  one  school  for 
four  or  five  years,  have  really  attended  school  for  less 
than  half  that  period  of  time,  and  in  the  diminished 
period  at  such  intermittent  intervals  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  anything  like  systematic  education 
could  have  been  communicated  to  them.  I  hope,  if 
we  could  secure  the  regular  daily  attendance  for 
five  years  of  our  children  at  a  fairly  efficient  school, 
we  should  put  into  them,  so  solidly  and  so  perma- 
nently that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  lose  it,  what 
I  have  ventured  to  call  the  "  keys  of  knowledge."  If 
it  could  in  any  way  be  managed  that  they  should  be 
kept  at  school  to  a  higher  age  than  ten,  I,  for  one, 
should  be  glad  to  see  it,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  restrict 
the  school  age  to  any  certain  limit.  I  confess  that, 
in  rural  districts,  my  great  hope  lies  in  night 
schools — or  partly  in  night  schools,  and  partly  in 
that  increased  desire  that  is  growing  up  in  parents 
on  all  hands  to  see  their  children  educated.  I  believe 
we  must  not  judge  the  generation  of  the  future  from 
the  generation  of  the  past,  or  even  the  generation  of 
the  present.  I  hope,  and  I  see  signs  for  hoping,  that 
the  class  of  thoughtless  parents  who  do  not  value 
the  education  of  their  children  because  they  have 
none  themselves  is  fast  passing  away,  and  that  in 
their  places  there  is  growing  up  a  class  more  edu- 
cated, who  see  the  value  of  education,  and  will  be 
glad  to'  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  for  edu- 
cating their  children  that  may  be  placed  in  their  way. 
A  woman,  to  whom  I  was  speaking  last  night,  gave 
me  this  as  her  opinion  :  She  said  she  had  no  schooling 
herself,  that  she  knows  the  want  of  learning,  and 
that  is  what  makes  her  so  anxious  her  children  should 
have  a  good  education.  If  we  had  in  every  parish, 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  organization  of  that  parish, 
a  night  school  for  the  four  or  five  winter  months,  I 
think  we  should  have  in  that  the  instrument  which 
would  supply  the  place  of  those  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Acts  which  require  a  certain  period  of  educa- 
tion for  the  child  between  eight  and  thirteen.  I  am 
not  at  all  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
establishment  of  night  schools.  They  in  most  cases 
succeed  when  the  clergyman  himself  takes  the  manage- 
ment of  them.  The  village  schoolmaster  is  rarely 
found  competent  to  conduct  a  night  school.  He 
brings  into  it  his  notion  of  day  school  discipline^ 
'discipline  that  may  act  very  well  with  little  imps  of 
children  between  the  age  of  five  and  ten,  but  would 
be  unsuitable  to  young  men  of  18,  19,  20,  or  25. 
Therefore,  I  quite  feel  the  difficulty  surrounding  the 
organization  of  anything  like  a  system  of  night 
schools,  but  I  also  feel  that  without  them  the  educational 
condition  of  oui-  labourers  will  never  be  as  satisfactory 
as  it  should  be.  With  regard  to  the  opijration  of  any 
compulsory  enactment,  I  am  quite,  aware  that  the 
compulsory  enactments  of  Massachusetts  have  failed, 
I  was  sent,  in  1865,  to  report  upon  the  common  school 


system   in  that  country,   and  I  found    it    admitted        Norfoli 
generally  throughout  America,  that  the  compulsory  " — 

system  of  education,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  applied,  K«^^ 
has  failed.     In  that  country  it  is  not  wanted.     There  g^ 

is,  speaking  generally,  such  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  be  educated  that  they  really  do  not 
want  compulsion,  and  it  is  the  rarest  thing  possible 
in  America  to  find  an  American  born  citizen  unable 
to  read  and  write.  Compulsion  also  took  a  form  in 
America  that  was  singularly  disagreeable  to  the 
republican  mind.  It  took  the  form  of  a  fine — the 
parent  who  did  not  send  his  child  to  school  was 
liable  to  a  fine  which  might  amount  to  20  dollars. 
PubUc  sentiment  did  not  support  the  law,  and, 
consequently,  it  became  utterly  inoperative.  As 
Dr.  Dahymple  has  said,  there  are  truant  officers^ 
yet  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  The  Ameri- 
cans do  not  like  their  children  being  brought  up 
before  the  magistrates,  in  company,  perhaps,  with 
the  lowest  criminal ;  therefore  the  truant  officer  can- 
not be  made  to  do  his  work,  because  public  senti- 
ment is  against  him.  Last  night  I  read  an  article 
in  the  Nation  newspaper,  a  leader  of  public  opinion 
in  America,  upon  this  very  subject  of  public  education, 
and  there  it  was  said  most  distinctly  they  must  have 
a  compulsory  system,  and  the  statement  was  based 
upon  this  ground  : — "  That  if  the  State  compels  me 
"  to  pay  for  the  education  of  my  neighbour's  child,  I 
"  have  a  right  to  require  from  the  State  that  that 
"  neighbour's  child  should  be  receiving  the  benefits 
"  of  the  system  to  which  I  am  contributing."  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  the  last  paragraph  of  this  article  of  the 
Nation  was,  "  That  every  State  must  see  to  it  that 
"  it  brings  into  effective  operation,  a  compulsory  sys- 
"  tem  of  education."  My  own  indirect  system  of 
compulsion  is  simply  based  upon  this  idea  :  that  I 
believe  the  parents,  even  the  most  thoughtless  ones, 
are  getting  to  be  more  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
education,  and  that  the  thoughtless  ones  will  feel  that 
if  the  law  says,  "  You  shall  not  send  your  child  to 
"  labour,  or  get  anything  from  his  earnings  until  he 
"  can  pass  this  elementary  examination,"  that  alone 
will  act  as  a  most  direct  encouragement  to  them  to 
send  them  to  school.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  R.  England  thought  the  standard  of  education 
Mr.  Fraser  had  raised  for  the  agricultural  labourer  was 
certainly  not  too  high.  It  was  his  opinion,  and  he 
thought  his  brother  farmers  would  agree  with  him, 
that  the  labouring  child  under  ten  years  of  age  was 
of  slight  advantage  to  the  farmer.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
he  confessed  to  having  an  objection  to  anything  like 
compulsion  in  the  matter  of  education.  (Hear,  hear.) 
As  with  the  Americans,  he  thought  they  would  find 
the  system  would  fail.  He  believed  the  agricultural 
labourer  had  already  a  very  keen  perception  of  the 
advantage  of  education ;  that  he  was  anxiously 
striving  to  have  his  children  educated  ;  and  that  he 
took  every  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  day  for 
legislative  interference,  he  thought,  was  passing  away. 
He  was  very  glad  to  find  the  night  school  system  was 
generally  approved.  In  his  parish  the  system  had 
worked  wonders.  He  could  produce  children  under 
thirteen  years  of  age,  working  on  his  farm,  who  could 
read  and  write,  who  were  earning  their  families  4*. 
or  5s.  a  week,  and  who  kept  up  what  slight  amount 
of  learning  they  acquired  in  their  early  days  by 
attending  the  night  school,  which  was  principally 
under  the  supervision  of  the  clergyman  and.  one  or 
two  other  residents,  and  was  generally  conducted  by 
the  village  schoolmaster,  whose  salary  was  regulated 
by  his  atteudance  thereat.  Again  entering  his  pro- 
test against  compulsory  education,  he  said  Govern- 
ment had  no  more  right  to  dictate  to  the  labouring 
man  how  he  should  dispose  of  his  child's  time  than  it 
had  to  dictate  to  him  or  any  other  member  of  society. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  C,  C,  Mardy  was  pleased  to  see  the  friendly- 
manner  m  which  Mr.  Fraser's  remarks  had  been 
received  by  the  chamber.  After  stating  that  he 
concuri-ed  with  the  recommendations  of,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.  Hardy  confessed  that  he  did  not  believe  that,  as 
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Norfolk.       a  rule,  the  ignoraace  of  the  children  arose  so  much 

in  consequence  of  their  employment  by  the  farmers 

Kev.  J.  Fraser.  g^g  from  the  indifference  of  the  parents  upon  the  sub- 
ject  of  education.    Mr.  Fraser  had  fixed  the  limit 
*■  below  which  children  should  not  be  employed  on  the 

land  at  ten,  but  he  would  gladly  go  further  and  say 
twelve.  (Cries  of  "  No,  no.")  He  did  not  think  it 
wou.l  cause  the  slightest  inconvenience  to  agriculture 
if  boys  under  twelve  were  prohibited  being  employed. 
In  his  parish  (Letheringsett)  of  800  inhabitants,  he 
did  not  believe  there  were  four  children  who  were 
employed  by  the  farmers  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
Hence,  he  did  not  think  that  by  making  that  penal 
there  would  be  the  slightest  inconvenience  to  agri- 
culture in  that  district.  With  regard  to  the  half-time 
system,  he  failed  to  see  that  it  could  be  applied  to 
the  agricultural  labourer,  and  the  same  with  regard 
to  sending  the  children  to  school  ten  hours  per  week. 
The  main  cause  of  the  bad  state  of  education  he  be- 
lieved arose  from  irregular  attendance  at  school,  and 
as  the  ten  hours  a  week  system  would  amovmt  to  bad 
attendance,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  stipulate 
that  the  child  should  not  be  sent  to  work  for  a  certain 
age,  provided  that  up  to  a  certain  age  he  should  be 
taught.  He  did  not  think  the  farmers  as  a  class 
were  so  friendly  to  education.  Boards  of  Guardians, 
too,  were  more  anxious  as  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Union  than  for  the  education  of  the  children,  else  why 
was  not  Denison's  Act  carried  into  force  in  more 
Unions  ?  That  Act  enabled  guardians  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  the  out-door  pauper  children,  but  he 
believed  it  was  almost  a  dead  letter.  After  the  last 
discussion  in  the  Chamber  upon  this  subject  he  took 
the  trouble  to  inquire  how  many  out- door  pauper 
children  in  the  Erpingham  Union  between  three  and 
twelve  were  sent  to  school  by  the  guardians  ;  and  he 
found  there  were  200  children,  for  whom  no  national 
provision  for  their  education  was  made.  Why  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  out-door  pauper  should  be 
neglected  he  could  not  see ;  he  thought  those  children 
ought  to  receive  instruction  as  well  as  those  of  the 
in-door  poor.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  to  what  Dr.  Dal- 
rymple  had  said  about  children  forgetting  what  they 
had  learnt,  the  fact  was  there  were  three-quarters  of 
a  million  of  children  in  this  country  who  attended 
school  only  100  days  in  the  year,  and  who,  conse- 
quently were  most  imperfectly  educated.  In  the 
next  place,  half  a  million  children  belonging  to  the 
working  classes  attended  private  schools,  many  of 
which  were  worthless,  and  were  kept  by  persons  who 
had  failed  in  almost  every  other  profession.  These 
private  schools  were  often  nurseries  of  laziness,  idle- 
ness, and  immorality ;  and  hence  the  children  sent  to 
those  schools  got  on  so  slowly  that  the  parents  became 
perfectly  disgusted  with  the  name  of  education.  By 
carrying  out  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Fraser,  that 
children  under  ten  should  not  be  sent  to  work,  the 
result  would  be  that  children  would  be  sent  to  school 
at  an  early  age.  Statistics  proved  that  children  at- 
tending a  good  infant  school,  at  the  ago  of  ten, 
would  know  far  more,  would  be  able  to  read  better, 
than  a  chUd  who  did  not  go  to  school  before  he  was 
six,  and  kept  there  until  he  was  twelve.  The  early 
training  was  most  important  for  the  agricultural 
population.  The  objection  as  regarded  the  cottages 
was  put  forward,  partially  to  check  education  ; 
whereas  there  was  no  reason  why  the  one  should  be 
antagonistic  to  the  other.  Much  was  due  to  the 
Norfolk  press  for  efiecting  improvements  in  cottages 
in  this  county.  Landlords  were  urged  to  build  cot- 
tages upon  an  estate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourer  ; 
but  that  was  open  to  grave  objection,  for  there  was 
generally  the  stipulation  that  the  tenants  of  those 
cottages  should  be  weekly  tenants,  liable  to  be  turned 
out  at  a  week's  notice.  (Cries  of  "  No,  no.")  That, 
very  frequently,  was  the  case;  indeed,  but  few  land- 
lords would  like  to  build  cottages  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tenant  farmers  unless  they  could  exercise  that 
power.  It  might  be  necessaiy  for  the  landlord  to 
have  that  power,  but  it  was  against  all  feeling  that 
the  labourer  should  be  turned  out  at  a  week's  notice. 


It  was  bad  enough  to  be  sent  adrift  at  a  day's  notice 
from  one  farm  to  another,  but  it  was  worse  to  be 
driven  away  from  home,  and  all  the  social  advantages 
of  a  house,  at  a  week's  notice.  No  doubt  the  night 
schools,  where  the  children  could  be  induced  to  at- 
tend, were  good  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  made  the 
excuse  for  tlie  absence  of  good  day  schools.  The  fact 
was,  when  lads  had  been  at  work  all  day,  they  came 
home  hungry  and  rather  sleepy.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  best  to  take  steps  to  educate  the 
children  when  young  in  the  day  school,  then  they 
could  attend  the  night  schools  if  they  pleased,  whilst 
they  would  also  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
certain  amount  of  instruction  at  the  Sunday  schools 
now  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Rev.  P.  Gurdon  thought  it  only  due  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  Union  in  which  he  had  acted  for  a 
term  of  16  years  to  state  that  he  never. found  any 
disinclination  amongst  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
board  to  allow  a  certain  portion  of  the  relief- 
money  given  to  the  out-door  poor  to  go  towards 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  education  of  their  children, 
provided  that  the  money  was  paid  to  the  school- 
master by  the  relieving  oificer.  (Hear,  hear.)  With 
regai'd  to  education  generally,  the  rev.  gentleman 
said,  when  he  attended  his  churches  on  the  Sabbath  he 
was  sorry  to  see  that,  out  of  some  60  labourers  sitting 
before  him,  only  about  three  or  four  had  prayer-books 
in  their  hands.  He  knew  that  the  remainder  were  very 
good  scholars  at  the  parish  schools  up  to  the  age  of 
10,  and  perhaps  11,  but  they  had  subsequently  en- 
tirely lost  what  they  had  acquired,  in  consequence  of 
there  being  no  means  of  carrying  it  on  after  they  had 
left  the  school.  He  agreed  with  what  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  Hardy  in  reference  to  the  boys  attending  night 
schools.  When  lads  came  home  at  night,  tired  and 
hungry,  to  a  good  supper,  nature  told  them  to  lie 
down  and  sleep.  The  education  of  gii'ls,  though  it 
needed  to  be  considered,  was  not  in  such  an  unfor- 
tunate condition  as  that  of  boys.  When  girls  went 
out  to  service  they  improved  their  education  through 
the  instrumentality  of  their  master  or  mistress,  who 
placed  books,  &c.  in  their  hands.  If  girls  went  into 
the  fields — he  cared  not  whether  in  gangs — after  they 
left  school,  then  they  contracted  a  species  of  immo- 
rality, of  looseness  of  language  and  conduct,  very 
rarely  to  be  overcome.  To  that  evil  he  attributed  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  .that  this  county  had  so 
many  bastard  children.  At  a  meeting  held  in  one 
Union  there  was  a  very  general  opinion  that  single 
young  women  should  not  work  in  the  fields ;  and 
certain  observations  had  been  made  in  Parliament  to 
the  effect  that  they  should  not  go  to  work  until  they 
reached  the  age  of  16 — the  very  age  when  the  danger 
began.  If  he  were  a  parent  of  such  children  he 
should  keep  them  at  home  to  do  needlework,  or  send 
them  to  service  ;  for  so  long  as  girls  were  %6nt  to 
work  in  the  fields,  so  long  would  there  be  a  want  of 
good  domestic  servants.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  a 
sort  of  liberty  felt  by  girls  working  in  the  fields,  so 
that  they  would  not  settle  down  to  be  servants  in  com- 
fortable houses,  where  their  education  and  well-being 
would  both  be  considered.    (Hear.) 

Mr.  Pell,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  addressed  the  meeting  at  the  request  of 
the  president.  He  said  it  was  with  great  pleasure 
he  had  attended  that  meeting  and  heard  the  state- 
inents  made,  because  they  had  been  so  much  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  he  had  understood  to  be  the  general 
feeling  of  the  farmers  and  those  interested  in  land  in 
this  countj'.  He  would  add  nothing  to  what  Mr. 
Fraser  had  said  as  regarded  the  principles  of  the 
question  before  them.  But  there  were  one  or  two 
facts  which  Mr.  Fraser  had  brought  forward,  upon 
which  he  might  be  able  to  assist  in  giving  some 
information,  especially  with  regard  to  the  education 
of  bailiffs  and  upper  servants.  He  believed  it  to  be 
very  generally  the  case,  if  England  were  canvassed 
and  the  state  of  education  examined,  that  many  of 
the  best  bailiffs  employed  in  this  country  were  really 
uneducated,    He  wa.s  sure  it  was  so  in  liis  own  case 
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and  he  could  call  to  mind  two  men  in  his   employ 
— one  had  been  with  him  almost  from  a  child — ^whose 
instruction  had  been  very  imperfect.    Yet  that  had 
not  prevented  those  men  acquiring  what  he  had  not 
yet  heard  one  word  about — namely,  information.  Now 
a  very  strong  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  edu- 
cation and  instruction  which  he  would  class  together, 
and  information.     Education  and  instruction  were  a 
means   by   which   information  was   to  be   obtained. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  in  the  calling  in  which  he 
was  very  much  engaged,  and  in  which  almost  every 
one  in  that  room  was  concerned,  a  vast  amount  of 
information — more  so  than  in  any  branch  of  business 
carried   on   in   this    liingdom — almost   all   that  was 
essential,   if  not  all  that   was    essential — might  be 
acquired  without  reading  or  without  writing.     That 
he  ventured  to  assert  as  a  practical  man,  but  that  did 
not  for  one  moment  remove  the  imputation  he  should 
be  under,  as  an  employer  of  labour,  if  he  withheld 
instruction,  and  so  restricted  the  children  growing  up 
into   young   persons   to   the   humble   employment  of 
agriculture.     There  was  such  a  yearning  for  instruc- 
tion that  they  would  not  succeed  in  that  effort  if  they 
attempted  to  make  it ;  and,  therefore,  what  they  had 
to  do  was  to  direct  it,  to  limit  it,  to  show  how  far 
they  would  give  it  their  hearty  support,  by  putting  it 
upon  a  footing  suitable  to  the  child  of  the  agricultural 
labourer.     He  would  not  do  too  much  at  once,  so  as  to 
complicate  the  question  when  compulsory  education 
came  to  be  considered.     Ten  was  not  too  early  an  age 
to  say  that  up  to  that  period  all  children,  rich  and 
poor,  should  stand  alike,  as  far  as  they  had  hours  and 
time  at  their  disposal,  for  receiving  instruction.    Then 
came   the  question,  "Are  those  children   not  to    be 
"  permitted  to  work  unless  they  bring  a  certificate  that 
"  they  have  spent  a  portion  of  their  time  in  obtaining 
"  some   regular   instruction?"     He   should  be  very 
glad  if  we  could  come  to  such  a  state  of  things,  but 
he  thought  even  that  was  surrounded  with  difficulties. 
It  would  be  observed  if  it  were  insisted  that  the  child 
should  not  work  when  it  was  10,  unless  it  had  passed 
an  examination  satisfactorily  to  some  inspector,  that 
there  was  at  once  laid  down  the  necessily  of  schools 
and  teachers.      If  the  law  were  to   say   to  parents, 
"Your    children    shall    not    work   until    they    can 
"  produce   some  evidence  that   at    10   years  of  age 
"  they  have  been  at  the  school,"  the  answer  would 
be.     "  Where    are    the    schools    or    teachers    from 
"  whom  our  children  are  to  obtain  this  pass  ?"     Mr. 
Fraser  would  admit  that  the  number  of  certificated 
teachers  was  diminishing  ;  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  was  a  want  of  trained  teachers  fitted  to  give  the 
sort  of  education  the  Government  of  the  country  con- 
sidered indispensable.    Therefore  he  should  not  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  proceed  to  the  second  part,  into 
which  the  subject  of  discussion   had   been   divided. 
One  word  with  regard  to  the  cottages.     There,  again, 
thev  must  be  a  little  careful  how  they  attempted  to 
introduce   the   system    of    inspecting  the  buildings. 
The   cottages   at   present   were   no   doubt   in   a   de- 
plorable state ;   but   he    thought   the   principle   that 
had  been  carried   out  in  the   metropolis  to  a  great 
extent,  with  considerable  success,  might  be  extended 
to  the  country.     It  might  be  fairly  said  that  no  man 
should  put  up  a  building  professing  to  be  a  home  or 
residence  of  human  beings,  unless  it  complied  with 
certain  conditions,  which  should  be  laid  down  by  sta- 
tutory enactments, — that   it  should  be  well  drained, 
or    put  in    such    a  position  that    it    could   be  well 
drained  ;    that    it   should  be  of  a   certain    material ; 
the, walls  of  a  certain  thickness;  and  the  rooms  con- 
tain a  certain  number  of  cubical  feet.     With  regard 
to  the  employment  of  girls  in  the  fields,  he  would 
only  give  his  opinion  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  see 
that    employment    totally    forbidden.    (Hear,   hear.) 
After   remarking  that  there   were  no  gangs  in  the 
county  in  which  he  resided,  he  said  there  was  work 
that  could  be  done  by  females  in  the  field,  such  as 
feeding  poultry  and  cattle,  and   "spudding,"  which 
work  was  positively  good  for  them,  provided  they  had 
their  instructions  and  were  kept  separate.    As  to 
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immorality,  as  much  of  that  would  be  found  inside  as        Norfolk, 
outside  the  walls  of  houses.    (Hear,  hear.)  — — 

Mr.  Oldfield. — Would  you  consider  your  yardman  Rev.  3.  Fraser. 

to  be  a  better  man  if  he  could  read  ?  

Mr.   Pell. — All  other  quahties  being  equal,  I  should.  *' 

Mr.  Oldfield. — I  was  away  from  home  about 
turnip  sowing  time,  when  a  good  man  of  mine  made 
a  mistake  because  he  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
he  sowed  me  green  round  turnips  instead  of  swedes. 
(Laughter.) 

At  the  adjourned  meeting,  on  October  12th,  the 
president,  C.  S.  Read,  Esq.,  M.P.,  re-opened  the 
discussion  by  stating  that  a  fortnight  previous  the 
Chamber  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  a  long  and 
able  statement  from  the  Rev.  J.  Fraser,  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  employ- 
ment of  women,  young  persons,  and  children  in  agricul- 
ture, who,  he  believed,  took  in  the  whole  of  East  Anglia, 
and  though  they  were  desirous  of  coming  to  some 
resolution  in  answer  to  his  able  address,  yet  it  was 
found  to  be  impossible  in  two  or  three  small  resolu- 
tions to  embrace  all  the  topics  to  which  they  par- 
ticularly wished  to  reply,  therefore  the  Council  had 
drawn  up  a  report,  which  he  would  request  the 
secretary  to  read. 

Mr.  Gilman  then  read  the  repoi't.  (See  above,p.  5.) 
The  President,  in  moving  its  adoption,  said  he  was 
sure  that  all  those  who  had  the  advantage  of  hearing 
or  reading  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Fraser  at  the 
different  Union  meetings  must  have  felt  that  more 
reasonable  and  more  truly  Christian  addresses  were 
hardly  ever  delivered  by  any  person.  (Hear.)  Mr. 
Fraser  first  of  all  told  them  that  agriculturists  could 
not  long  expect  to  be  exempt  from  legislative  inter- 
ference ;  that  all  industries,  with  the  exception  of 
farming,  had  now  come  under  the  control  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament ;  and  that  even  agriculture  had  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  introduced  into  it  last  year  by 
the  passing  of  the  Agricultural  Gangs  Act.  He  also 
told  them  the  nature  of  those  Acts,  and  explained  to 
them  some  of  the  principles  on  which  they  were 
passed.  He  told  them  the  main  principles  of  the 
Factory  Acts'  Extension  Act  and  the  Workshops' 
Act.  That  the  Acts  involved  three  principles — first 
of  all  the  physical  principle  ;  secondly,  the  moral 
principle  ;  and  thirdly,  the  educational  principle. 
As  far  as  regarded  the  physical  principle,"  as  applied 
to  agi'iculture,  they  had  said  this,  and  he  thought  they 
had  said  it  very  justly,  "  the  employment  in  which 
"  women  and  children  are  engaged  is  certainly  light, 
"  and  the  hours  in  which  they  are  employed  are 
"  short."  Therefore  they  at  once  dismissed  that 
part  of  the  question.  The  second  principle  was  the 
moral.  Here,  if  they  excluded  the  gangs — and  that 
had  been  purposely  done — he  did  not  think  there  was 
quite  so  much  in  it  as  the  majority  of  people  in 
towns — and  especially  in  London — seemed  to  think. 
It  was,  he  thought,  very  right  that  if  agricultural 
gangs  were  allowed  to  continue,  the  sexes  should  be 
separated.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  to  the  total  separation 
of  the  sexes  in  all  farming,  there,  he  thoaght,  the 
chamber  would  join  with  him  in  saying  that  it  was 
impossible.  They  could  not  have  the  men  carting 
barley  in  one  field  and  the  women  raking  it  in 
another  y.  nor  could  they  have  the  men  reaping  hay  in 
one  piece  and  the  women  cocking  it  in  another. 
(Hear,  hear.)  His  opinion  was  that  it  was  rather 
during  play  than  work  that  any  evil  arose.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Supposing  farmers  could  keep  the  sexes 
separate  upon  their  farms,  how  could  they  stop 
the  young  people  from  assembling  together  at  the 
dinner  hour — how  could  they  prevent  them  mixing 
as  they  went  home  from  their  work  ?  It  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that,  if  one  went  into  a  village  street  at 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  would  see  great  boys 
and  girls  there,  and,  in  all  probability — for  it  was  quite 
possible,  as  many  knew — some  of  those  great  boys 
and  girls  slept  in  the  very  same  room.  Consequently, 
the  idea  of  decency  entertained  by  those  whom  he 
addressed  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  the  same 
effect   upon  people  thus    herded    together  as   upon 
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Norfolk.        themselves.     He  must  say,  as  to  the  employment  of 

women  in  agriculture,  that  there  had  been  a  great 

Rev.  J.  Fraser.  ^gai  of  what  he  might  term — and  he  would  not  say 
'■  it  disrespectfully — sentimental  twaddle  on  the  subject. 

*•  (Hear,  hear.^    It  had  been  said,  "  It  is  repugnant  to 

"  the  refinement  and  delicacy  of  females  to  be  em- 
"  ployed  in  agriculture."    They  knew  very  well  that 
the  "  refinement  and  delicacy  "  of  their  dairy  maids 
would  not  allow  them  to  milk — (hear  and  laughter) — 
and  he  supposed  that  in  a  few  years  they  would  tell 
them  that  trussing  a  fowl  or  dressing  a  hare  was  so  ex- 
tremely disgusting  that  they  must  have  a  man  or  some 
other  person  to  superintend  that  operation.  (Laughter.) 
Then  women  employed  in  agriculture  were  sometimes 
the  objects  of  pity  and  sometimes  of  reprobation.  Their 
dress  even  did  not  pass  without  comment.     A  lady 
the  other  day  was   asked  what  she  thought  of  the 
dress  of  the  female  agricultural  labourer  as  common 
in  the  west  of  Norfolk,  and  she  replied  in  the  fashion- 
able and  vigorous  language  of  the  present  day,  "  It's 
"  awfully  disgusting."   Now  what  was  it  ?   A  woman 
wore  a  strong  pair  of  laced  highlows,  good  woollen 
gaiters,   and  skirts  that,  instead  of  being  18  inches 
on  the  ground,  were  18  inches  off  the  ground.     He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  was  an  elegant  or  by  any 
means  a  becoming  dress,  but  he  was  sure  it  was  a 
useful  one,  and   he  believed  if  they  met  the  same 
woman  on  Sunday,   they   would   find   that  she  had 
her  parasol,  her  veil,  her  bugles,  her  crinoline,  and  all 
those  other  adornments  which  he  supposed  were  the 
true  index  to  the  refinement  of  the  English  females 
(Hear  and  laughter.)     Now  he   thought  that  field 
labour  had   been   unduly  blamed.      It  was  not  the 
field  labour  that  did  the  harm,  but  the  persons  who 
were  employed  in  it.     Though  gentlemen  got  up  in 
that  room  and  said,  "  When  a  poor  girl  goes  to  work 
"  then  she  is  contaminated,  then  she  is  spoiled  ;"  yet, 
he  contended,  that,  in  all  probability,  she  was  spoiled 
and  contaminated  before  she  went.     It  was  not  the 
nature  of  the  work  that  was  the  cause  of  evil,  for  they 
might  as\i  '!!  say  that  gaols  made  people  bad  or  work- 
houses made  them  poor.     He  contended  that  if  there 
was  a  girl  more  troublesome  than  the  rest,  more  inde- 
pendent, or  more  thoroughly  good  for  nothing,  she  was 
the  girl  who  went  to  farm  work.   He  did  not  think  the 
observation  was  at  all  applicable  to  the  case  of  older 
women.     If  a  woman  had  ever  so  small  a  family,  and 
that  family  was  young,  she  was  very  much  better  at 
home ;  but  as  there  was  a  great  number  of  women 
who  had  very  little  employment  in  their  homes,  field 
labour  to  them  was  both   healthy  and  by  no  means 
objectionable.      (Hear,   hear.)      He   might  give   an 
instance.     Thei-e  happened  to  be  t^vo  women  living 
in  a  double  cottage  on  his  farm.     One  of  them  had 
formerly  been  a  daiiy  servant,  and  accustomed  to  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work.      She  could  not  find  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  in-door  employment,   consequently 
she  got  fat  and   out  of  health.     The  other  woman 
had   only   one  child,  and    since  its    death    she   had 
been  of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind.     Those  women 
asked  him  what  they  should  do,  and  he  told  them 
they  had  better  by  half  go  out  to  field  labour.     They 
did  so,  and  had  continued  to  labour  in  the  field  ever 
since,  and  were  now  pefeetly  well.      Those  women 
were  most  respectable  people,  and  he  was  sure  the 
4*.  per  week  they  each  brought  home  was  a  very 
pleasant  addition  to  their  husband's  twelve.    As  to 
the  age  that  girls  ought  to  be  sent  to  work,  he  had 
always   found  that  the  girl  of   11   or  12  years  old 
was  almost  as  strong  as  the  boy  of  the  same  age,  yet 
it  was  proposed  that  no  girl  should  go  to  work  until 
she  was  15  or  16,  just  the  time,  as  it  was  truly  said, 
when   her  morals  and  health  required  the   greatest 
protection.    He  contended  there  was  no  good  neat 
farming  without  the  assistance  of  this  juvenile  and 
female   labour.     (Hear.)      He  had  lived   in  Wales, 
travelled  in  different  counties  in  England,  and  been 
in  Scotland,  and  he  could  say  that  he  never  saw  a 
well-cultivated  farm  in  his  life  but  some  women  and 
children  were  employed  upon  it.     If  they  went  to 
Scotland  they  would  be  perfectly  astonished  to  find 


in  that  forward  and  advanced  country,  where ,  ag^-i- 
culfiure  had  always  been  considered  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  that  the  women  were  there  employed  in 
very  much  larger  numbers  than  in  Norfolk,  perform-. 
ing  almost  the  whole  of  the  field  work  upon  the  farpi. 
He  maintained  there  were  certain  fiddling  operaticins 
of  husbandry,  as  tie  might  call  them,  such  as  picking 
couch  gi-ass,  singling  turnips,  weeding  in  the  drills 
of  corn  after  the  horse  hoe  had  gone  through,  tha,t 
could  not  be  said  to  be  very  laboripus,  to  which  the 
nimble  hands  and  lithesome  fingers  of  the  children, 
with  their  short  backs,  were  particularly  adapted,  and 
in  which  they  could  hardly  expect  men  to  be  engaged.' 
(Hear,  hear.)     Then  they  came  to  the  last  subject— 
the  educational  principle.     They  had  said  that  tbey 
should  have  no  objection  whatever  to  limiting  the 
age   of   children  to  be   employed  in  agriculture'  at 
nine  years.     Some  people  might  differ  from  them  and 
say  ten  ;  some  people  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  12  j 
but  he  was  sure  of  this,  that  unless  a  boy  went  to 
work- young,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  would  npi; 
make  a  good  labourer.    (Hear,  hear.)     The  Assistant 
Commissioner  remarked  that  surely  a  boy's  muscles 
at    twelve    were   not  so  rigid   as    to    be    incapable 
of  adapting  themselves  to  their  work.     Be  that  as 
it    might,   he   had   always   found— -and  he    had   no 
doubt  they  could  bear  him  out— that  if  a  boy  did 
not  go  to  work  until  he   was    11   or  12  years  old, 
in    all   probability  he  would  be   so  stupid   and,  so 
utterly  unused  to    the    labour   set  before   him,   he 
would  be  so  disgusted  to  find  smaller  and  younger 
boys  better  men  than  himself,  that,  unless  he  was  a 
superior  lad,  he  would  get  into  a  shufi3ing  sort  of  way, 
which  he  would  never  get  out  of.    If  the  employment 
of  children  in  agriculture  were   continuous,  then  it 
-might  be  that  they  might  put  the  age  at  a  higher 
limit.     There  were  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when 
women  and  children  were   employed,  and   must  he 
employed  in  a  farm,  and  there  were  some  months  in 
the  year  when  they  could  readily  dispense  with  a  very 
great  portion  of  them.    It  must  be  remembered  that 
those  restrictions,  if  imposed,  would  fall  very  heavily 
on  the  parents  of  the  children.   As  farmers,  they  would 
hardly  feel  them  at  all,  although,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
a  certain  amount  of  trouble  to  see  that  the  child  had 
the  certificate,  or  was  of  the  prescribed  age.     They 
might  even  get  into  trouble  if  a  man  hoeing  turnips 
had  his  son  picking  after  him,  for  the  policeman  might 
summon  them  for  having  a  child  they  knew  nothing 
about  upon  the  farm.     In  vindication  of  the  farmers, 
he  must  say  they  were  not  opposed  to  education.  (Hear, 
hear.)    They  wished  their  labourers  to  be  educated; 
and  he  would  say  this  without  fear  of  contradiction  ; 
if  they  had  two  men,  one  educated  and  the  other  un- 
educated, all  things  else  being  equal,  the  educated  man 
would  certainly  be  the  best.     (Hear,  hear.)     Nor  did 
he  think  the  charge  brought  against  the  Guardians  of 
Norfolk  was  altogether  right,  as  to  their  not  encourag- 
ing education.     What  was  the  charge  for  education  ? 
The  charge  of  a  penny  a  week  was  really  so  trifiing 
that  it  did  not  often  enter  into  the  calculation  of  the 
Guardians,  but  as   he  was  acquainted  with  two  or 
three  different  Unions,  he  could  say  that   in  all  of 
them  the  Guardians,  to  a  great    extent,  encouraged 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  out-door  poor,  for 
it  was  frequently  the  case,  as  was   said  at  the  'last 
meeting  by  the  Rev.  P.  Gurdon,  that  the  school  bill 
was  brought  in  by  the  relieving  officer,  and  of  course, 
allowed  by  the  Board  ;  whilst  in  other  Unions,  where 
that  was  -not  the  practice,  the  invariable  rule  ■  was 
"  Is  the  child  properly  brought  up  ?    does  it  go  to 
"  school  ?   If  it  goes  to  school,  and  is  properly  brought 
"  up,  we  wiU  allow  you  the  fullest  relief  we  can." 
With  regard  to  that  unfortunate  bailiff  who  could  not 
read  and  write,  he  thought  the  observation  made  rela- 
tively to  him  must  be  taken  in  a  sort  of  general  sense. 
They  knew  very  well  what  were  the  sort  of  bailiffs 
a  man   got  now-a-days.      He  got   some   fine  young 
gentleman  who  would  not  work,  or  some  broken-down 
farmer  who  could  not  manage  his  own  business  -  so 
that,  in  all  probability,  those  wanting  working  ^arm 
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bailiffs  would  rather^  halve  those  who  could  iiot  read 
or  write,  because'  they   thought  they  would  work; 
With  regard  to  the  schooling  after  the  child  went  to 
work,  Mr.  Read  contended  that  the  system  of  sending 
the  chitdren  to  school  on  alternate  days,  or  for  alter- 
nate weeks,  would  be  utterly  useless  to  the  farmer — 
(hear,  hear) — it  had  better  be  something  like  so  many 
hours  in  the  year — and  they  must  still  look  to  the  night 
and  Sunday  schools  for  perfecting  and  keeping  up 
the  education-  of  our  young  rustics.    He  was  sure  this 
country  owed  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  those 
clergymen  and  gentlemen  who  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  those  schools.     But  with   regard  to   night 
schools,  he  thought  a  different  class  of  teachers  was 
required,  for  a  man  who  might  be  useful  in  a  good 
ilational  school,  would  not,  perhaps,  have  sufficient 
moral  superiority  to  keep  a  lot  of  great  boys  and  young 
men  in  order ;  therefore-  it  was  necessary  the  school- 
master should  be  relieved  from  those  duties,  and  that 
Some  other  person  should  step  in  his  place.     (Hear, 
hear.)     He  considered  that  night  schools  had  done  a 
great  amount  of  good,  and  that  they  ought  to  receive 
iriore  encouragement  and  support  from  the  G-overn- 
ment.     (Hear,   hear.)     He,   for   one,    thought   com- 
pulsory education  was  not  needed.    (Hear,  hear.)    He 
quite  agreed  with  Mr.  England,  that  the  great  evil  of 
lack  of  education  was  in  a  great  measure  curing  itself. 
(Hear,  hear.)    If  they  had  compulsory  education  they 
must  very  soon  have  an  educational  rate,  and  then,,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  they  would  undo  all  the  work  that 
had  already  been  done.     But  he  would  say  this,  as  the 
country  as  well  as  the  towns  paid  taxes  to  the  Imperial 
revenue,  so  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  not  to 
allow  educational  votes  to  go  only  to  our  towns  and 
large  villages,  but  that  those  in  the  country  should 
receive  their  fair  and  just  proportion.     (Hear,  hear.) 
These  were  his  views  upon  the  subject.     He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  was  all  he  wished  to  say,  or  all  he 
ccmld  say  upon  the  subject,  but  he  thought  he  had 
answered  some  of  the  chief  statements  which  had  been 
made,  and  he  hoped,  although  the  report  could  not  be 
passed  unanimously  as  to  every  paragraph  in  it,  that 
the   majority   of  the  Chaiflber  would    give   it    their 
"support. 

Mr.  Bond  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report. 
Mr;  Leamon  spolse  in  support  of  the  report,  which 
he  thought  expressed  what  was  the  general  feeling  of 
the  county.  He  was  of  opinion  that  some  gentleman 
residing  in  the  Western  division  should  have  moved 
and  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  to  that  division  they  were  indebted  even  to  the 
Very  fact  of  requu-ing  it.  (Hear,  and  laughter.)  The 
Eastern  division,  being  in  the  hands  of  a  larger 
number  of  occupiers,  was  in  a  very  different 
position  to  the  Western,  but  he  hoped  the  efforts 
of  the  former  would,  when  occasion  offered,  not  be 
lost  upon  the  latt§r.  On  comparing  the  nuniber  of 
cottages  in  the  Western  division  with  those  in  the 
Eastern  if  would  be  seen — he  would  not  furnish  a 
report  like  that  presented  to  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner by  Mr.  Oldfield,  for  such  a  one  was  never 
furnished  before — that  in  the  Eastern  much  greater 
care  was  taken  of  the  people  than  in  the  Western. 
(A  laugh.)  Mr.  Leamon  said  during  the  last  few 
years  comments  had  been  made  upon  the  cottage  ques- 
tion so  as  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  large  proprietors,  as 
at  Docking  the  other  day ;  consequently  the  friends 
of  the  poor  had  only  to  bestir  themselves,  and  the 
proprietors  would  be  compelled  to  do  what  they  had 
not  hitherto  done,  for  he  attributed  it  to  them,  and  them 
only,  that  the  agriculturalists  were  indebted  for  the 
Commission  that  had  just  been  sent  down.  Aa  land- 
lords had  not  done  what  they  knew  and  admitted  to 
be  necessary,  it  was  useless  educating  the  people,  and 
asking  them  to  be  moral  without  giving  them  the 
things  to  make  them  moral.  (Hear,  hear.)  By  taking 
Mr.  Oldfield's  figures,  and  calculating  how  many  per- 
sons would  be  allotted  to  each  cottage,  there  would 
at  once  be  seen  what  was  the  requirement  in  West 
Norfolk.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Read  as  to  education. 
No'    compulsory  ^education    was    wanted,    for    then 


all  voluntary  efforts   would   die   away.'    In  his  own        Norfolk. 

parish  there  had  been  spent,  including  the  Govern-  

ment    grant,    collections,    and  children's   pence,    the  Eev.  J.  R-aser. 

sum   of    160Z.   in   a  population  of  1,300   upon    edu-      ■ ; 

cation,  and  yet  some  of  the  parents  were  not  content  *• 

with  what  was  done  by  Government,  but  had  estab- 
lished a  school  of  their  own.  This  fact  showed 
that  the  people  desired  and  would  have  education. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Still  the  efforts  hitherto  made  for  them, 
as  well  as  the  schools  provided,  were  amply  sufficient 
to  afford  all  the  education  the  people  required.  To 
strengthen  this  statement,  he  would  remark  that  the 
tradesmen  in  the  villages  actually  sent  their  children 
to  the  parish  schools,  agreeing  to  pay  an  additional 
sum,  because  their  children  would  receive  a  better 
education  there  than  they  would  under  the  tuition  of 
some  broken-down  schoolmaster.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Therefore,  if  that  class  thought  it  right  to  send  their 
children  to  the  parish  school  to  get  an  education, 
surely  the  same  school  afforded  ample  means  to  the 
labourer  of  educating  his  family  if  he  thought  fit. 
Some  families  were  so  large  that  it  was,  no  doubt, 
incumbent  upon  the  parents  to  put  their  children  to 
work  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  done;  whilst,-in  other  cases,  where  families  were 
small,  parents  were  desirous  of  keeping  their  children 
at  school  as  long  as  possible,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  ^ 

this  would  be  the  case  with  the  parents  of  larger 
families  if  they  could  spare  the  little  pittance  the  child 
brought  home.  Anything  that  would  curb  or  restrict 
the  farmer  in  the  production  of  the  article  he  has 
to  produce,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  would  in 
this  free  trade  country  he  hoped  be  so  opposed  by  the 
body  of  the  middle  class  as  never  to  be  attempted  by 
any  legislature.  All  might  rest  assured  that  in  the 
next  session  no  member  would  move  anything  of  the 
sort,  because  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  their  "  last 
"  dying  speech  and  confession  ;"  and  as  they  were,  in 
the  year  1869,  to  have  an  extension  of  the  franchise, 
and  consequently  an  election,  he  hoped  to  see  the  House 
of  Commons  different  from  what  it  is,  and  from  what 
it  had  been,  and  that  the  landed  interest  would  be  far 
better  represented  than  heretofore.  (Hear,  hear.)  , 
When  that  was  the  case  then  he  Was  certain  the  agri- 
culturalists would  not  be  put  down  and  looked  upon 
as  an  uneducated,  careless,  and  wanton  class  of  people, 
ignorant  and  idle,  without  respect  for  those  who  lived 
under  them.  As  a  middle  class  they  had  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  aU.  They  had  to  cultivate  the  land,  to  find 
the  rent  for  the  landlord,  to  provide  for  the  labourer 
and  his  children,  and  in  fact,  to  pay  the  taxes  of  the 
nation.  Therefore  they  ought  and  must  send  such 
members  to  Parliament  as  would  secure  to  them  that 
share  of  patronage  and  support  they  were  so  well  en- 
titled to  and  so  richly  deserved.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  next  addressed  the  Cham- 
ber. He  said  he  was  not  about  to  speak  directly 
against  the  report,  because  it  contained  much  with 
which  he  entirely  concurred.  Still,  at  the  same  time, 
there  were  several  points  in  it  with  which  he  could 
not  agree.  He  listened  with  great  attention — and 
with  deserved  attention — to  the  speech  which  his  hon. 
friend  in  the  chair  had  made — a  speech  that  was 
characterized  with  great  good  sense  in  treating  such  an 
exceedingly  difficult  question — though  he  thought  in 
one  respect  his  hon.  friend  rather  answered  himself, 
because  after  telling  the  Chamber  that  he  did  not  see 
any  evils  arising  from  the  employment  of  female  labour 
in  the  field,  he  said  yet,  after  all,  they  were  the  most 
good-for-nothing  women  who  found  their  way  to  the 
fields.  That  seemed  to  him  (the  noble  lord)  to  imply 
that  the  agricultural  labourer  would  not  send  his  girls 
into  the  fields  if  he  could  help  it  ;  and  he  was  confident, 
as  was  stated  by  his  hon.  friend,  that  it  was  the  worst 
kind  of  women  who  found  their,  way  to  the  fields. 
He  was  sorry  he  could  not  agree  with  his  hon.  friend 
in  his  eulogy  upon  the  employment  of  female  labour 
in  the  fields,  though  he  quite  concurred  with  him  in 
his  practical  conclusion  that  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  prohibit  female  labour  in  a  county  like 
this,  because  there  were  too  many  people  dependent 
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upon  it,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  had  been  so  long 
used  to  it  that  such  a  measure  would  be  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Nor  could  he  agree  with  his  hon.  friend 
in  regard  to  field  labour  being  a  desirable  occupation 
for  women,  or  an  occupation  which  they  must  all 
look  upon  as  one  that  must  necessarily  continue.  He 
believed  that  labour  in  the  fields  was,  on  the  whole, 
not  suitable  to  women,  and  that  it  was  not  desirable 
for  them  to  be  so  employed.  He  quite  agreed  that 
any  such  restrictions  as  would  entirely  prevent  the 
employment  of  women  in  the  fields  in  this  or  other 
counties  would  be  altogether  impracticable,  and  not 
such  as  that  Chamber  would  recommend.  With 
respect  to  gang  labour,  he  concurred  in  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  a  paragraph  of  the  report. 
During  the  last  session  he  ventured  to  take  some  part 
in  the  question  in  strongly  recommending  that  some 
legislation  should  take  place  upon  the  subject,  and  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  communication  with  his  noble 
friend  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  proposed  the 
measure  respecting  it.  The  noble  lord  was  entirely 
of  opinion,  and  he  agreed  with  him,  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  go  too  far  in  preparing  the  first  measure, 
and  he  thought  that  the  Government,  and  those 
who  supported  it,  had  acted  wisely  in  being  satisfied 
with  the  measure  that  had  been  passed.  Probably 
that  measure  might  be  found  sufiicient  to  efiect 
all  that  was  desirable  ;  if  not,  it  would  be  time 
to  propose  something  further,  though  he  hoped  the 
measure  would  be  found  sufiicient  for  the  purpose. 
Another  very  important  question,  in  which,  as  far  as 
his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  express  an  opinion,  he 
concurred  with  the  report,  was  as  to  the  age  at  which 
labour  in  the  fields  should  be  prohibited — at  least  so 
far  as  concerned  boys  ;  as  regarded  girls  he  was 
doubtful.  He  was  of  opinion  that  nine  was  a  reason- 
able age  to  fix  as  the  limit  for  the  employment  of 
boys.  Speaking  rather  from  what  he  had  heai-d  from 
those  who  had  practical  knowledge  than  from  his  own 
special  knowledge,  he  quite  agreed  with  ivhat  his  hon. 
friend  the  chairman  had  said  as  to  the  desirability  of 
boys  commencing  agricultural  employment  at  an  early 
age.  It  was  not  desirable  boys  should  work  under 
the  age  of  nine,  because  their  years  were  too 
tender,  and  because  some  boys  might  be  employed 
who  were  not  physically  able  to  bear  the  hardship 
and  exposure  to  the  weather.  Still  he  thought  nine 
was  a  reasonable  age  for  boys  to  commence  learning 
their  work,  because  the  boy  who  went  into  the  fields 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  occupation  in  which 
he  was  to  be  engaged  in  after  life  was  far  more  likely 
to  be  a  contented  and  efficient  labourer  than  the  boy 
who  was  kept  at  home  and  went  into  the  field  at  a 
later  age.  With  regard  to  girls,  he  must  confess  that 
the  subject  was  difficult,  and  in  their  case  he  should 
prefer  a  higher  limit.  The  matter  was  one  of  great 
difficulty,  because,  if  girls  went  into  the  fields  at  all, 
even  if  they  went  at  a  later  age,  they  were  exposed  to 
greater  temptations ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  went 
at  an  early  age  they  were  exposed  to  hardship  to 
which  is  was  not  desirable  to  expose  young  girls. 
Therefore,  he  must  confess  that  he  should  like  a  higher 
limit  than  nine  years  for  girls.  Before  leaving  the 
question  of  labour  he  must  say  that  there  was  one 
point  in  which  he  did  not  entii-ely  concur  with  the 
report.  As  he  understood  the  report,  it  said  the 
Chamber  were  not  of  opinion  that  any  restriction 
of  length  of  time  during  which  children  should  be 
employed  would  be  necessary.  The  report  stated,  and 
he  believed  truly,  that  it  was  the  habit  and  custom  in 
this  county  that  children  should  not  be  employed  for  a 
greater  time  than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  then  it  went 
on  to  say  that  no  legislative  restriction  was  therefore 
necessary.  He  somewhat  doubted  that.  He  thought, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  possible  that  in  individual 
cases  there  might  be  a  worse  habit,  so  that  too  long 
hours  might  be  imposed  on  children  of  tender  yerrs, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  sanction  by  legislation 
the  good  habit,  namely,  that  under  a  certain  age  no 
child  could  be  employed  more  than  eight  hours  a,  day. 
In  passing,  he  would  make  one  or  two  observations 


upon  the    remarks  Mr.  Leamon  addressed  to    the 
Chamber.      He  really  thought  Mr.  Leamon   hardly 
could  have  remembered  what  had  been   the  whole 
course  of  legislation  in  this  country  when  he  spoke  so 
strongly  of  the  impropriety  of  England,  a  free  trade 
country,  interfering  with  the  labour  and  the  full  dis- 
cretion of  the  employers.     Mr.  Leamon   must  have 
forgotten  that  there  were  a  variety  of  Acts,  knoivn  as 
the  Factory  Acts,  which  did  interfere  in  the  most 
stringent  manner  between  employers  and  employed  ; 
that  for  many  years  Parliament  had  been  legislating 
in  that  direction  ;  that  that  legislation  had  met  with 
great  success,  and  the  general  approval  of  the  nation ; 
and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  legis- 
lation would  be  extended  further  by   the  reformed 
Parliament   to  which    Mr.  Leamon  looked   with    so 
much  hope.      He  (the  noble  lord)    sincerely  hoped 
it  would  be  so.     He  saw  no  reason  why  the  agricul- 
tural labourer   should   in  that  respect  be  an  excep- 
tion.   It  must,  however,  be  dealt  with  with  careful 
reference  to  the  particular  condition  of  the  labourers. 
Much  of  the  legislation  that  would  be  applicable  to 
other  labour  might  not  be  applicable  to  agricultural 
labour ;  but,  in  principle,he  saw  no  distinction  whatever 
between  the  two  cases.     Gentlemen  who  remembered 
a  portion  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  Par- 
liament with  respect  to  the  Factory  Act  would  be 
aware  that  the  most  vigorous  opposition  was  offered 
by  the  employers  of  factory  artisans  to  that  legis- 
lation ;  but  the  landed  interest,  at  that  time  seeing  the 
evils  so  plainly,  and  not  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  in- 
terference, were  most  strong  and  ardent  advocates  for 
imposing  those  restrictions  upon  the  manufacturers. 
(Hear,  hear.)   Now,  he  begegd  to  be  allowed  to  state, 
the  tables  were  turned.  The  landed  interest  had  most 
wisely  imposed  legislative   restrictions    on    factory 
labour,  in  which  there  were  far  greater  and  more 
crying  evils  than  ever  existed  in  agricultural  labour 
— (hear,  hear) — and  having  imposed  those  restrictions 
upon  factory  labour,  having  passed  Acts  which  had 
been  signally  successful,  and  having  introduced  the 
principle  into  our  legislation  of  interference  between 
employer  and  labourer,  they  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  that  good  principle  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  labour  that  they  themselves  employed, 
and   that,  within   certain  limits,   there   should  be  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  not  employers  of 
agricultural  labour  to  see  the  same  principle  intro- 
duced with  regard  to  it  as  with  regard  to  the  artisans 
under  the  Factory  Acts.     He  would  now  say  a  word 
or  two  with  respect  to  the  very  difficult  question  of 
the  education  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  in  any- 
thing he  might  say,  though  he  might  dissent  partly 
from  his  hon.  friend  in  the  chair,  or  from  other  gen- 
tlemen, he  wished  to  be  understood  as  speaking  with 
the  greatest  caution   and  hesitation  on  the  subject, 
because,  being  so  difficult,  it  would  task  a  very  wise 
man  to  deal  with  it  properly.     In  the  first  place  he 
perfectly  agi-eed  with  his  hon.  friend  in  the  chair 
when  he  said,  '•'  If  you  have  compulsory  education, 
"  you  must  have  a  compulsory  rate  for  education" 
— the    two     things    clearly   hang     together.       He 

wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying and  he 

did  not  suppose  he  should  meet  with  much  support  in 
that  room — that  he  was  unquestionably  in  favour  of 
an  educational  rate,  (Hear,  hear.)  He  by  no  means 
dissented  from  the  observation  made  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  report,  that  it  would  not  be  just  for  an 
educational  rate  to  fall  exclusively  upon  the  real 
property  of  the  country.  He  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should,  because  clearly  if  there  was  one  subject  in 
which  the  whole  nation  and  property  of  all  kinds  was 
more  concerned  than  another,  it  was  in  the  education 
of  the  people.  (Hear.)  Therefore  he  thought  that 
the  chamber,  representing  as  it  did  persons  specially 
interested  in  real  property,  were  fully  justified  in 
saying  that  they  hoped,  if  such  a  system  were  intro- 
duced, it  would  be  made  to  fall  fairly  upon  the  general 
wealth  of  the  nation.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  certainly 
looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  establishment  some 
day  of  such  a  rate    and  without  going  further  into 
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the  subject,  which  would  be  much  too  large  to  deal 
with  incidentally  upon  this  occasion,  his  feeling  was 
that,  good  as  the  voluntaiy  principle  might  be,  it 
could  not,  and  never  would,  reach  all  parts  of  the 
country,  •because  there  always  would  be  exceptions 
where  such  a  system  prevailed.  He  did  not  think  it 
fair  that  real  property  alone  should  bear  the  burden  of 
such  an  educational  rate  if  it  should  be  imposed ; 
neither  did  he  think  it  fair  that  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting schools  should  fall  principally  upon  the  clergy 
and  those  people  alone  who  possessed  feelings  of  bene- 
volence, but  that  it  should  be  borne  equally  and  fairly 
by  all  interested  in  having  the  general  population  of 
the  country  educated.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  valuing  education  too  highly.  He  thought 
that  very  often  advocates  of  education  laid  themselves 
open  to  a  very  telling  reply,  by  putting  too  high  the 
advantages  of  such  education  as  could  be  given  by 
us.  His  hon.  friend  the  chairman  said  truly  that, 
other  things  being  the  same,  the  educated  labourer . 
was  better  than  the  uneducated  one.  There  could 
not  be  a  doubt  that  many  an  uneducated  man  was 
better  than  an  educated  one.  Many  people  might 
point  to  examples  in  which  education  had  failed  in 
great  results ;  but  great  results  could  not  be  expected 
from  the  elementary  education  given  to  the  agricul- 
tural population.  Those  who  knew  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  in  countries  where  they  had 
been  better  educated — in  Prussia  and  the  United 
States,  for  instance, — would  say  that  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  was  improved  by  education.  But  they 
should  not  expect  immediate  results  from  any  educa- 
cational  system.  Gentlemen  saw  education  improved 
and  established,  and  could  not  observe  any  immediate 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  population,  nor  had 
they  the  slightest  right  to  expect  it.  No  considerable 
change  could  be  expected  in  the  habits  of  the  popu- 
lation under  a  generation — it  was  impossible.  The 
influence  of  those  who  had  been  brought  up  under 
the  better  system  must  be  brought  to  bear,  as  parents 
and  persons  interested,  upon  the  whole  population 
before  that  effect  could  be  produced.  It  was  just  the 
same  with  cottage  accommodation.  He  had  often 
heard  gentlemen  say,  "  I  am  very  much  disappointed. 
"  I  have  built  better  cottages,  and  yet  I  do  not  find 
"  the  labourers  improved  in  their  general  appearance." 
He  thought  they  expected  the  improvement  too  soon. 
People  said,  "  We  have  given  a  very  good  cottage 
"  to  the  labourer,  and  we  find  he  does  not  appreciate 
"  it  at  all.  He  puts  his  apples  into  one  room, 
"  does  not  inhabit  another,  and  would  put  his  pig 
"  into  another  if  we  would  let  him."  (Hear,  and 
laughter.)  The  fact  was  when  a  man,  unaccustomed 
to  good  accommodation,  had  been  brought  up  to 
dirty  habits,  he  could  not  change  those  habits,  though 
his  children  underwent  an  improvement  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  could  not  help  mentioning  a  remark  once 
made  to  him  by  an  old  woman,  whose  cottage  he  hap- 
pened to  enter.  He  said  to  her,  "  This  is  a  very 
"  small  cottage,  and  it  must  be  uncomfortable."  The 
old  lady  replied,  "  Well,  I  brought  up  12  children  in 
"  it  ;  it  did  very  well  for  me.  Lawk-a-mercy,  now- 
"  a-days  it  won't  suit  'em.  They  won't  have  a  cottage 
"  like  this  ;  it  must  be  something  belter."  Thus,  the 
people  have  been  brought  up  to  require  something 
better,  and  where  they  had  been  taught  to  feel  that 
education  and  good  cottages  were  necessary,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  whole  population  would  take  a  lift 
upwards.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  that  would  not  take  place 
in  a  moment.  With  regard  to  education  in  principle, 
he  hoped  to  see  the  new  Parliament  deal  with  the 
question  largely.  With  regard  to  the  special  ques- 
tions alluded  to  in  the  report,  he  thought  there  was 
one  point  upon  which  his  hon.  friend  would  himself 
admit  that  some  amendment  might  be  made.  At  tJie 
commencement  of  the  report  it  was  said  if  they  had 
the  prohibition  which  the  chamber  recommended  of 
employing  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  there 
must  be  some  guarantee  that  they  would  be  educated. 
The  President.— yfe,  do  not  recommend  anything  ; 
we  simply  say  we  should  not  object. 


The  Earl  of  Kimherley  said,   still,  if  there  was  a        Norfolk. 

restriction,  to  which  they  would  not  object,  against  

the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  nine  Re^-  J-  Eraser. 

years,  the  report  said  that  some  guarantee  must  be 

taken  for  their  education.    Now,  that  same  guarantee  ^' 

must  involve  some  kind  of  interference,  compelling 
the  children  to  be  educated  ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that,  up  to  a  certain  age,  it 
would  be  found  practicable,  as  his  hon.  friend  indi- 
cated, to  require  that  children  should  pass  their  time 
in  schools  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  during  the 
year.  He  was  sure  the  alternate  day  system  was 
wholly  out  of  the  question,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
found  possible  to  work  so  many  hours  per  week.  He, 
however,  thought  it  might  be  possible  that  a  certain 
number  of  hours  in  the  six  months  should  be  required 
for  children  under  a  certain  age,  which  he  should  be 
inclined  to  fix  at  12  or  13.  He  would  make  one  other 
remark  as  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fraser  in  the 
admirable  speech  he  made  there  on  the  last  occasion — 
he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  speech,  but 
he  carefully  read  the  report,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
was  accurate — namely,  that  no  child  should  be  em- 
ployed until  he  had  passed  through  a  certain  exami- 
nation. He  (the  noble  lord)  thought  it  was  rating 
the  necessity  of  education  too  high,  because  he  did 
not  see  why  a  boy  might  not  be  a  very  stupid  boy 
and  yet  a  very  tolerable  agricultural  labourer.  Such 
a  system  as  that  would  press  vei-y  hard  indeed  upon 
the  population,  to  say  that  in  every  case  children 
must  pass  through  an  examination  to  the  satisfaction 
of  an  examiner.  Mr.  Fraser  was  himself  sensible  of  the 
difiiculty,  and  he  met  it  in  a  certain  way,  though  not 
satisfactorily,  because  he  said  if  the  child  was  a  dunce 
he  was  to  have  a  certificate  that  he  was  a  dunce.* 
(A  laugh.)  Would  it  be  fair  to  put  a  fool's  cap  upon 
a  child's  head,  and  send  him  out  amongst  his  fellows, 
and  say  to  him  "  You  are  allowed  to  work  ;  you  could 
"  not  pass  this  examination  ;  but  we  have  given  you  a 
"  certificate  which  will  liberate  you  from  the  necessity 
'•  of  passing  it  ?"  He  did  not  think  that  would  be 
practicable  ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  result  in  every- 
body taking  a  dunce's  certificate,  so  that  the  thing 
would  soon  cease  to  be  of  any  value  as  a  stigma.  He 
really  thought  the  only  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty, 
if  it  were  to  be  met  at  all,  was  to  require  a  certain 
attendance  at  school ;  if  a  certain  attendance  at 
school  were  required,  schools  must  be  provided  ;  if 
schools  were  provided,  it  must  be  by  some  compulsory 
rate  ;  and  if  there  were  an  education  rate — and  he 
was  free  to  admit  it  would  open  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  that  could  be  opened  in  this  country — it 
would  task  the  wisdom  of  any  Government  to  deal 
with  it. 

The   report  was   then  adopted,  and  the  Chamber 
adjourned. 


Resolutions  passed  at  the  Cirencester  Farmers' 
Club. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cirencester  Farmers'  Club,  held 
at  the  Ram  Hotel,  Cirencester,  on  the  9th  day  of 
December  1867,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  "the 
"  education  of  children  employed  in  agriculture," 
(President,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  ;  subject 
introduced  by  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks  Beach,  Bai't, 
M.P.,)the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  : — 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  State 
aid  afforded  to  education  is  not,  under  the  present 


*  Lord  Kimberley  met  my  suggestion  hmnorously  ;  but, 
taken  seriously,  its  significance  was  this  : — I  was  asked  to  meet 
the  case  of  the  "  hopeless  dunce,"  a  supposed  boy,  so  stupid  by 
nature  as  never  to  be  likely  to  pass  any  examination,  with  what- 
ever amount  of  school  attendance.  In  reply,  I  stated  that  I 
believed  such  cases  in  practice  would  be  Very  rare  ;  but  if  one 
should  occur  here  and  there,  it  might  be  met  by  a  certificate 
that  such  child  had  at  any  rate  fulfilled  the  condition  of  school 
attendance,  which  would  at  least  guarantee  that  the  parents 
had  tried  to  do  their  part  in  giving  him  the  opportunity  of 
education, 

B  3 


Gloucester. 


w 
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Gloucester,      conditions  of  sucb  aid,  fairly  disti-ibute^  betweeri  the 

schools  of  the  town  districts  aiid  of  agricultural  dis- 

Rev.  J.  Fraser.  tricts,  and  that  the  advancement  of  educatioB  in  rural 
districts  is  thereby  retarded.  ' 

a.  2.  That  this  meeting,  whilst  it  is  of  opinion  that 

the  extent  of  education  in  the  agricultural  districts 
compai-es  favourably  with  that  in  town  districts,  is 
still  of  opinion  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  render 
the  system  of  education  of  the  children  of  the  agri- 
cultural poor  efficient,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
attendance  at  school  of  young  childi-en  ;  it  being  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  that  children  should  not  be 
generally  employed  in  farm  labour  under  the  age  of 
10  years,  but  that  the  half-time  system  is  not  applicable 
to  farm  labour. 

On  behalf  of  the  Club, 

T.  Maurice, 
President  at  such  meeting. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed and  the  arguments  used  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  above 
resolutions. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  in  introducing  the  sub- 
ject, states  that  there  are  8,761  parishes  with  a  popula- 
tion under  500,  of  which  only  981  receive  annual 
grants  for  the  support  of  their  schools.  Advocates 
the  principle  of  payment  for  results  independently  of 
the  possession  of  a  certificate  by  the  teacher.  Desires 
to  see  night  schools  encouraged  in  every  way. 
Suggests  an  itinerating  teacher,  who  might  possibly 
suffice  for  three  parishes,  taking  the  night  school  in 
each  twice  a  week.  Is  opposed  to  both  Mr.  Bruce's 
and  Mr.  Fawcett's  plans  for  supporting  schools  by 
local  rates.  ,  Thinks  it  unfair  to  throw  the  whole  cost 
on  real  property.  Admits  that  children  attend  school 
too  irregularly  and  leave  too  early.  Only  seven  children 
out  of  every  hundred  attend  school  five  years.  But 
parents  want  the  money,  farmers  want  the  labour, 
and  the  children  must  begin  betimes  to  learn  their 
business.  Does  not  think  that  the  half-day  system 
could  be  in  any  way  applied  to  agriculture  j  nor  the 
alternate  whole  day.  Thinks  children  may  be  sent  to 
school  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  winter 
up  to  the  age  13.  Believes  that  education  will  im- 
prove the  value  of  the  labourer.  Does  not  think  that 
girls  should  be  employed  in  agriculture  at  all.  The 
secular  education  of  an  agricultural  school  should  be 
mainly  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering, 
and  should  not  exceed  that  which  would  be  required 
by  the  position  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  placed. 
Recognizes  the  duty  of  all  classes  to  co-operate  in 
the  work  of  education,  and  particularly  the  duty  of 
the  landowners  to  supply  better  cottages.  Thinks 
that  employers  also  may  contribute  to  the  desired  result 
more  than  they  now  do  by  adapting  the  hours  of  labour 
more  cheerfully  to  the  requirements  of  the  school. 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Bibury,  farmer,  -would  give  a 
plain  education  up  to  10.  If  children  are  kept  away 
from  work  much  later  than  10,  they  will  never  be  of 
much  use  to  the  farmer.  Thinks  that  very  few 
children  in  agricultural  districts  are  not  receiving 
some  education.  There  are  many  good  schools  in  the 
country  besides  the  Government  schools.  Things  are 
going  on  very  well,  if  people  would  only  let  well 
alone.  A  fiourishing  night  school  in  the  parish  in 
which  he  lived,  in  which  both  himself  and  several 
other  farmers  took  an  interest,  was  knocked  on  the 
head  by  the  clergyman's  claiming  the  exclusive 
management  of  it.  Children  should  be  admitted  to 
school  at  5,  and  kept  there  till  10  ;  and  after  that  he 
would  advise  their  attending  a  night  school.  They 
would  thus  obtain  as  much  education  as  they  needed 
without  depriving  either  their  parents  of  their  earn- 
ings or  the  farmer  of  his  labour  supply. 

Mr.  R.  A.  lies,  of  Kempsford,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Cirencester  Board  of  Guardians,  was  not  afraid  of 
education  raising  an  agricultural  labourer  above  his 
station.  Education  hitherto  has  not  produced  the 
satisfactory    results    that   were    expected     from   it. 


because  it  has  been  too'  partial.  rt'-#ants  to  be  more 
generally  diffused,  and  then  every  one  would  find  his 
proper  level.  The  age  for  the  day  school  should  be 
from  5  to  10;  after  ten  is  the  proper  place  for  the 
night  school.  This  plan  would  not  only  be  the  most 
practicable,  but  would  involve  least  loss  both  to  the 
employer  and  the  parent.  He  would,  however,  rather 
adopt  a  standard  of  proficiency  than  a  limit  of  age, 
and  would  allow  a  boy  to  go  to  work,  irrespective  of 
age,  when  he  could  produce  a  certificate  of  having 
passed  a  certain  examination.  He  would  not  often 
be  able  to  do  this  before  10;  nor  would  his  labour  be 
of  much  value  either  to  his  pai-ents  or  to  the  farmer 
before  that  age.  The  half-time  system,  whether  by 
half  days  or  alternate  whole  days,  could  not  be  worked 
by  the  farmer  ;  his  circumstances  are  so  different  from 
those  of  the  manufacturer.  Would  be  sorry  to  resort 
to  compulsion,  if  education  can  be  attained  without  it. 
It  is  the  parent's  duty  to  educate  his  child  ;  but  if  he 
cannot  do  it,  some  means  must  be  devised  to  assist 
him.  Differs  from  Sir  M.  Beach  as  regards  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  girls  from  field  labour;  under 
proper  supervision  can  see  no  harm,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  in  it.  He  would  rather  have  a  servant  who 
had  been  so  employed  than  one  who  had  been  left  at 
home  to  look  after  the  children  and  run  about  at  her 
will  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  Henry  Ruck,  of  Eisey,  one  of  the  largest 
farmers'on  the  Cotswolds,  thought  that  machinery  was 
now  improving  so  rapidly,  and  coming  into  use  so 
extensively,  that  an  educated  labourer  would  become 
a  necessity  to  the  farmer  ;  and  this  same  fact  would 
also  operate  as  an  incentive  to  the  labouring  class  to 
get  the  best  education  within  their  reach.  The  intro- 
duction of  steam  will  very  much  diminish  the  need 
for  the  labour  of  boys. 

Mr.  Anderson,  agent  to  Earl  Bathust,  thought  it 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, though  he  would  wish  to  see  it  somewhat  more 
practical  than  it  often  is.  He  would  not,  however, 
wish  to  see  the  agricultural  boy  kept  at  school  after 
the  age  of  10,  unless  it  were  at  a  night  school,  for  he 
did  not  see  how  his  parents  could  support  him.  The 
sooner  the  boy  is  educated  in  field  work  the  better 
labourer  he  will  make.  The  object  of  school  educa- 
tion should  be  to  make  children  think,  not  merely  to 
store  their  memory  with  facts.  Make  a  boy  think 
and  you  make  him  intelligent. 

Mr.  Edmund  Ruch,  another  of  the  largtest  occupiers 
in  the  neighbourhood,  thought  J  that  education  has  a 
money  value  now,  enabling  the  educated  man  to' 
obtain  the  more  remunerative  employments,  that  it 
will  not  have  when  it  is  more  generaHy  diffused.  It 
was  strange  that  with  all  the  advantages  which  educa- 
tion was  said  to  bring  with  it,  parents  were  not 
more  interested  in  securing  it  for  their  children. 
Children  may  fairly  be  restrained  from  work  up  to 
10;  but  to  continue  the  restraint  beyond  that  age 
would  in  many  cases  inflict  great  hardship  upon 
the  parents.  He  would  bfe  glad  to  be  informed  whether 
in  counties  like  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire,  where 
a  higher  wage  rate  was  stated  to  prevail,  parents  were 
found  to  keep  their  children  for  a  longer  period  or 
more  regularly  at  school. 


Resolution  of  the  Gloucestek  Chamber  of 
Agriculture. 

Resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Gloucestershire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  held  at  the  Spread 
Eagle  Hotel,  Gloucester,  on  Saturday  the  18th 
January  1868 ;  Ed.  Holland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair. 

Proposed  by  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  Bart.,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  D.  Long. 

"  That  preferring  voluntary  action  to  compulsory 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  agriculture  (always  excepting  the  gang 
system),  as  such  legislation  would  be  regarded  by  them 
as  an  undue  interference  between  parents  and  children 
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and  between  farmers  and  theil":  agricultural  il,at>ourers, 
this  Chamber  expresses  a  strong  opinion  that  children 
should  not  be  employed  generally  in  agricultural 
labour  before  10  years  old,  or  unless  they  can  read  and 
write  efficiBij,tly,  which  should  be  certified  by  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  clerg3rman  of  the  parish  where  the  child 
lives  ;  and  this  Chamber  pledges  itself  to  use  its 
influence  in  aU  legitimate  ways  to  secure  this  rule 
being  adopted  and  acted  upon.": 
Carried  unanimously. 

(Signed)        A.  C.  Wheelek, 

Hon.  Sec. 


.  In  the  discussion  which  preceded  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
most  noteworthy  sentiments  and  opinions  that  were 
expressed. 

Ed.Holland,  Esq.,  ilf.P.,Chairman  of  the  Chamber, 
believed  low  wages  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
agricultural  labourer  is  too  much  "  adscriptus  glebse." 
He  cannot  transport  his  labour  to  the  market  so 
freely  as  the  artisan.  Improvement  in  the  homes 
of  the  people  is  also  a  first  step  in  the  elevation  of 
their  character,  and  would  probably  indirectly  affect 
wages.  The  steam  plough  may  be  expected  to  produce 
great  results,  not  material  only  but  moral  and  intel- 
lectual. His  own  large  employment  of  machinery  had 
largely  developed  intelligence  ;  when  he  began  eight 
years  ago  he  had  hardly  a  man  with  whom  he  could 
do  anything.  The  average  wages  of  the  chief  men  he 
emplgys  about  his  steam  plough  are  16s.  a  week.  It 
is  thoroughly  false  economy  to  employ  a  child  of  very 
tender  age.  More  labour  and  more  intelligent  labour 
will  eventually  be  obtained  out  of  children  by  keeping 
them  for  a  proper  time  at  school ;  the  more  education 
you  give  the  boy  the  more  labour  you  get  out  of  the 
man.  ,  At  the  same  time  he  believed  that  the  half- 
time  system  is  inapplicable  to  widely-spread  sparse 
populations,  such  as, generally  prevail  in  agricultural 
districts. 

Capt.  de  fVinton,  magistrate  and  landowner,  did 
not  requu'e  the  labour  of  a  boy  before  11,  and 
would  be  quite  willing  before  employing  one  at  all  to 
obtain  a  certificate  from  the  clergyman  or  school- 
master that  he  could  read  intelligently  and  write  suffi- 
ciently. Could  do  without  a  bird-keeping  boy ;  would 
very  often  sooner  see  the  crows  picking  up  his  wheat 
than  see  a  poor  lad  wet  and  shivering  under  a  hedge  such 
a  day  as  this.  Quite  felt  the  difficulty  of  raising  the 
funds  necessary  to  maintain  an  efficient  school.  If 
the  voluntary  system  can't  or  won't  do  what  is  re- 
quired of  it  we  must  come  to  an  education  rate  ;  but 
he  would  try  the  voluntary  system  first.  If  a  boy 
under  instruction  from  8  till  11  could  not  then  read 
and  write  sufficiently  well,  there  must  be  something 
wrong  about  the  school.  Would  wish  to  see  the  night 
school  part  of  the  educational  organization  of  each 
parish,,  and  if  a  Uttle  instruction  in  practical  mechanics 
and  the  best  way  of  performing  agricultural  opera- 
tions and  handling  agricultural  tools  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  day  school,  he  should  consider  it 
valuable  training.  Labourers  tell  him  they  can't 
afford  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  no  doubt 
the  agricultural  labourer'slow  rate  of  wages  is  the  great 
difficulty  in  attempting  to  solve  this  problem.  The 
cottage  question  is  another  that  must  be  dealt  with 
ere  long  ;  go  into  the  majority  of  cottages  throughout 
the  country,  and  say  if  they  are  fit  habitations  for  any 
labourers.  Would  like  to  see  the  man  who  didn't 
put  up  two  decent  cottages  for  every  IGO  acres  of 
Jand  he  owns  taxed  for  the  omission.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  interfere  with  the  employment  of  women 
on  the  land ;  if  they  are  demoralized  by  it,  it  is  their 
own  fault. 

Capt.  de  Winton  concluded  by  proposing  a  reso- 
lution, which  was  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Ducie, 
that,  "  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  no  child  should 
"  be  employed-  in  agriculture  at  an  eai-lier  age 
«  than  11." 

Mr.  D.  Long  said  that  if  this  resolution  were 


pressed  he  should  move  an  ,  amendment  to  the  effect      Gloucester. 

that  interference  by  the  legislature  between  parents  

and  children,  either.' with  regard  to  their  education  or  Bev.  J.  Fraser. 

to  their  employment  on  the  land,  is  contrary  to  the 

freedom  of  Englishmen,  and  in  the  highest  degree  un-  *• 

desirable  and  improper.  The  effect  of  such  legisla- 
tion would  be  to  put  parishes  under  the  powei-  of  the 
schoolmaster.  He  had  known  parishes  governed  by 
the  gamel;;eeper,  and,  of  the  two,  he  would  rather  be 
governed  by  the  gamekeeper  than  by  the  village 
schoolmaster.  The  agricultural  boy  isn't  overworked, 
and  there  is  therefore  no  need  to  restrict  his  labour., 
The  state  of  things  that  called  fox  the  Factory  Acts 
was  different  altogether. 

Mr.  E,  Jf .  Halliwell,  magistrate,  regarded  re- 
straint as  likely  to  produce  improved  intellectual, 
moral,  and  social  results,  and  therefore  could  not  con- 
sider it  either  as  undesirable  or  improper.  At  the 
same -time  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  interfering  legis- 
tively  between  the  parent  and  child. 

Mr.  T.  Cadle,  farmer,  did  not  see  the  good  of  passing 
such  a  resolution  as  Capt,  de  Winton's,  which  pro- 
fessed to  remedy  an  evil  which  did  not  exist.  The 
first  great  difficulty  would  be  found  to  arise  with  the 
parents.  The,  experience  of  farmers  certainly  was 
that,  of  their  younger  labourers,  the  best  educated 
were  the  best  workmen.  It  was  not  so,  however-, 
with  the  old  labourers;  He  was  satisfied  that  if  ,thfey 
did  not  improve  education  voluntarily  they  would 
have  to  submit  to  a  rate.  r 

Mr.  T.  L.  C.  B.  Baker,  magistrate  and  landownei'j 
could  not  see  that  such  a  restriction  as  had  been  pro- 
posed involved,  as  had  been  alleged,  a  principle  un- 
known to  the  British  constitution.  One-half  of  our 
population  has  been  interfered  with  in  this  way  by 
the  Factory  Acts  for  the  last  20  years.  Ferhaps  the 
same  good  results  which  had  certainly  followed,  the 
introduction  of  these  measures  into  the  manufacturing 
districts  might  follow  the  introduction  of  similar 
principles,  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  into  agricultural  employment. 

Sir  George  Jenkinson,  Bart.,  wished  the  resolu- 
tion come  to  by  the  meeting  that  day  to  be  unani- 
mous, he  had  therefore  drawn  up  one  rather  less 
trenchant  and  peremptory  in  its  terms  than  that 
proposed  by  Capt.  de  Winton.  Feared  himself  that 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  labour  under  the  age  of  11 
would  rear  a  generation  of  mischievous  idlers.  The 
desired  result  will  be  arrived  at  more  surely  and  more 
pleasantly  by  moral  suasion  than  by  compulsory 
enactments.  Would  wish  to  see  all  classes  subscribe 
more  liberally  to  the  schools,  and  use  all  their  in- 
fluence to  induce  the  children  to  attend  them.  Govern- 
ment ought  to  withdraw  the  protection  they  now  give 
to  certificated  masters,  and  pay  simply  for  results. 
It  would  be  a  gross  hardship  to  levy  an  education 
rate  solely  on  real  property,  on  people  who  are  too 
heavily  taxed  already.  Did  not  think  there  was  any 
need  to  place  restrictions  on  the  number  of  hours 
of  labour  in  the  case  of  children.  In  the  Vale  of 
Berkeley  children  are  not  employed  for  more  than 
12  hours  a  day,  and  out  of  that  they  have  two  hours 
for  meals,  with  an  extra  half-hour  for  rest  and:  re- 
freshment when  the  work,  as  in  harvest  time,  extends 
beyond  six  o'clock. 

Mr.  Barwich  Baker  remarked  that  general  usage 
did  not  disprove  the  necessity  of  a  compulsory  enact- 
ment, for  though  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  farmers 
might  not  overwork  their  boys,  here  and  there  you 
would  find  out  one  who  did.* 

Sir  George  Jenkinson  (continuing)  fully  agreed 
with  aU  that  had  been  said  respecting  the  need  of 
improvement  in  cottages.  But  it  was  an  improvement 
surrounded  with  difficulties.  The  worst  cottages  are 
those  which  people  have  erected  on  little  sti-ips  of 
waste,  and  which  they  consider  as  their  own  free- 


*  This  remark  of  Mr.  Baker's  is  illustrated  by  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Douglas  {Miseell.  Evid.  No.  33)  showing  a  number  of 
cases  in  wUch  Sir  George  Jenkinson's  extreme  limit  of  12  hours 
is  exceeded  in  3MEr.  Baker's  own  parish  of  Hardwicke.        ^  ^ 
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Gloucester,     holds.    If    you  built   a  palace    and  furnished  it  to 

'     match,   you   would   scarcely   induce  them    to    leave 

Rev.  J.  Fraser.  these  places,  into  which  you  would  hardly  put  a  pig 

■ to  live.     He  had  many  such  holdings  round  him,  and 

a-  he  bought  them,  often  at  ten  times  their  value,  when 

their  owners  would  sell  them.  He  had  also  at  that 
moment  cottages  unoccupied  through  the  refusal  of 
labourers  to  leave  their  own  hovels. 

In  conclusion.  Sir  George  Jenkinson  proposed  the 
resolution  which,  after  a  few  verbal  alterations,  was 
finally  adopted  by  the  Chamber,  Captain  de  Winton 
consenting  to  withdraw  his  own. 

The  discussion  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours. 


Middlesex. 


Resolutions  passed  at  the  Central  Chamber 
OF  Agriculture. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  London,  on  Tuesday,  March  3, 
1868,  the  chau- was  taken  by  the  President,  Jasper  R. 
More,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance 
of  representatives  from  local  Chambers  empowered 
to  express  the  opinions  of  their  constituents.  The 
Rev.  James  Fraser,  Assistant  Commissioner,  attended 
the  meeting,  by  invitation  of  the  Council,  and  stated 
the  general  objects  and  scope  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  results  of  his  inquiries,  under  it,  in  the  counties 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Gloucester. 

The  chairman  said  he  hoped  the  meeting  would 
come  to  some  decisive  resolutions  upon  the  subject  of 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  provincial  Chambers  had  fully  dis- 
cussed the  question,  and  the  resolutions  which  they 
had  passed  had  rebutted  the  charge  that  farmers 
were  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  labouring 
people,  had  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  suggestion  to 
make  a  grant  for  districts  where  the  population 
was  scanty,  and  had  pointed  out  the  desirableness  of 
eliciting  notions  as  to  the  age  below  which  farmers 
ought  not  to  employ  labourers'  children.  One  of  the 
most  important  questions  was  whether  it  would  be 
an  act  of  injustice  to  the  labourer  to  limit  the  age  at 
which  his  children  should  be  employed,  and  he  hoped 
the  Central  Chamber  would  express  a  decided  opinion 
on  this  subject.  He  requested  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner who  was  present  to  open  the  discussion. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner's address, — 

Mr.  Albert  Pell  said  he  came  prepared  to  move  a 
resolution  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  the  one  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Leicester  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture. He  admitted,  however,  that  he  did  not 
entirely  concur  with  it  himself,  because  he  would 
have  carried  it  a  little  further  than  it  went.  Still,  it 
had  received  the  full  and  general  acceptance  of  the 
chamber  at  a  meeting  which  comprised  men  of  all 
classes  interested  in  agriculture,  large  landowners, 
considerable  employers  of  labour,  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  others  interested  in  the  abstract 
question  of  education.  In  Leicestershire,  then,  de- 
ferring other  considerations  for  the  present,  they  had 
arrived  at  this  point,  as  expressed  in  the  resolution, 
and  it  was  very  much  the  same  as  had  been  enacted 
by  the  Norfolk  Chamber,  and  he  presumed  that  it 
would  be  pretty  generally  endorsed  by  the  agricul- 
tural community  generally  :  "  That  it  is  expedient 
"  that  children  under  the  age  of  nine  years  be  re- 
"  strieted  from  employment  in  agriculture."  But  he 
would  have  gone  further  and  said,  that  above  that  age 
the  employment  of  young  persons  be  wholly  unre- 
stricted by  legislation.  (Hear,  heai-.)  He  thought 
there  were  certain  reasons  which  went  against  their 
accepting  or  consenting  to  any  legislation  in  respect 
to  the  employment  in  agriculture  of  young  persons 
above  nine  years  of  age,  because  the  circumstances  of 
those  children  were  not  identical  with  those  of  children 
employed  in  manufactures.  If  a  longer  period  of  life 
were  devoted  to  the  education  of  a  child  engaged  in 
agriculture  than  to  that  of  a  child  employed  in  manu- 
factures, where  the  limit  was  eight  years  of  age,  the 
last  year — namely,  the  year  between  eight  and  nine, 


which  wouM  be  the  most  valuable  year — ^would  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  make  up  for  the  deficiences  and 
disadvantages  which  might  arise  from  the  child  having 
no  intermittent  or  periodic  education  after  he  left 
school.  Of  course,  he  was  excepting  all  those  parts 
of  the  year  when  education  would  be  entirely  sus- 
pended ;  and  it  was  understood  by  the  Chamber  that 
during  the  harvest  months  and  other  busy  seasons 
education  would  be  suspended  entirely.  If,  then,  they 
consented  to  children  being  prohibited  from  working 
until  they  were  nine  years  of  age,  they  would  have 
made  a  grand  step  in  the  direction  of  education  for 
the  poor,  and  perhaps  the  most  feasible  one  that  could 
be  entertained  at  that  meeting ;  whilst  it  would  only 
create  embarrassment  to  proceed  to  legislate  respect- 
ing the  years  which  followed  the  ninth  year  of  age. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  here  occurred  this  difficulty — the 
Factory  Acts  stopped  at  eight  years  of  age  ;  and  let 
them  take  the  case  of  a  parish  where  the  children 
were  partly  employed  in  manufactures  and  partly 
employed  in  agriculture,  of  which  numerous  instances 
were  to  be  found  in  Leicestershire  ;  what  would  the 
child  do  if  there  were  one  system  in  operation  which 
stopped  him  working  until  he  was  eight  years  of  age 
and  another  which  stopped  him  at  nine  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  such  cases  he  supposed  it  must  be  left  to  the  pai'ent 
or  others  interested  in  the  child  to  make  election  whether 
the  future  life  of  the  child  be  devoted  to  manufactures 
or  to  the  more  simple  operations  of  husbandry  ;  and 
he  could  not  say  that  the  child  would  suffer  if  the  latter 
were  chosen.  To  anything  like  compulsory  educa- 
tion, and  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  rate  for 
education  he  (Mr.  Pell)  was  directly  opposed  (cheers). 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Pell  moved — "  That  it  is  expedient 
"  that  children  under  the  age  of  nine  years  be  re- 
"  strieted  from  employment  in  agriculture." 

Mr.  Wilson  (Leicestershire)  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Duckham  (Herefordshire)  proposed,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pell, — "  That  in  the 
"  opinion  of  this  chamber,  no  child  should  be  em- 
"  ployed  in  agricultural  pursuits  who  is  below  the 
"  age  of  ten  years ;  and  that  beyond  that  no 
"  necessity  exists  for  legislative  interference  with 
"  women  and  children  employed  in  agriculture."  In 
doing  so,  Mr.  Duckham  said  he  felt  that  the  age  of 
ten  years  was  certainly  quite  early  enough  to  exact 
labour  from  young  children;  and  the  only  difficulty 
was  how  the  labourer  was  to  support  a  large  family 
up  to  that  age.  Mr.  Fraser  had  gone  at  considerable 
length  into  that ;  but  there  were  one  or  two  points 
on  which  he  dwelt  respecting  which  he  (Mr.  Duckham) 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  One  of  these  was, 
that  in  Mr.  Eraser's  opinion  boys  had  no  need  to  be 
kept  to  scare  crows.  Now,  in  his  (Mr.  Duckham's) 
part  of  the  country  they  were  eaten  up  with  crows, 
and  in  many  districts  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them  ;  nevertheless  he  could  point  out  game  farms 
where  the  tenant  dared  not  fire  off  a  gun,  and  where 
nothing  must  be  laid  to  destroy  the  crows.  Unless, 
therefore,  small  children  were  employed  to  frighten 
away  the  birds  on  such  estates,  a  very  serious  national 
loss  might  ensue.  When  Mr.  Fraser  spoke  of  children 
being  so  occupied  for  14  to  even  16  hours  a  day,  he 
(Mr.  Duckham)  ventured  to  say,  "  No ; "  and  he  was 
prepared  to  maintain  that  the  statement  was  an 
exaggeration,  and  obviously  so,  because  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  when  the  necessity  for  thus 
employing  children  was  greatest,  the  sun  did  not 
rise  so  early  or  set  so  late  as  to  admit  of  their  seeing 
the  birds  for  so  many  hours.  He  was  pleased  at 
hearing  Mr.  Fraser  dwell  so  strongly  upon  the  need 
which  existed  for  better  cottage  accommodation. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  a  rate  in  aid,  the 
education  of  the  people  was  not  a  local  but  a  national 
question,  and  ought  to  be  so  treated.  He  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  therefore  why  one  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  should  contribute  to  it,  and  the 
rest  be  left  comparatively  free.  The  occupiers  of  the 
soil  and  their  landlords  in  the  mansions  all  paid  to 
the  ConsoUdated  Fund  ;  why  not  not  use  that  fund 
then  as  the  means  of  providing  for  such  a  great 
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national  need  ?  (Hear,  tear.)  As  a  farmer  himself 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  country  that  any  portion  of  the  community  should 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  God  and  be  unable  to  read 
his  word., (Hear,  hear.)  .Still,  he  contended  that  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  not  one-half,  should 
be  available  for  relieving  us  from  that  reproach. 
The  rate  in  aid  was  a  half-and-half  affair.  He  was 
confident  it  would  not  work  well  ;  and  he  recom- 
mended that  the  charge  should  be  met  from  one 
source  only.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Fraser  that 
the  rate  should  be  raised  as  a  union  rate  ;  but 
how  would  that  operate  in  his  (Mr.  Duckham's) 
Union,  where  there  were  many  persons  who  employed 
labour  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than  he  did,  and 
were  consequently  more  deeply  interested  in  the 
mental  cultivation  of  that  labour  than  himself,  the 
labour  he  employed  being  of  a  simpler  character  than 
that  engaged  in  manufactures  ;  yet  these  people  were 
rated  at  one-tenth  of  his  assessment.  Feeling  that 
ten  years  of  age  was  early  enough  for  the  tender 
limbs  of  young  children  to  be  called  upon  to  earn 
wages,  and  that  before  that  time  a  child  had  better 
be  employed  in  learning  to  read  and  write  and  ac- 
quiring the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  he  begged 
to  submit  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Hodsell  (Maidstone)  seconded  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Duckham,  and  spoke  briefly  against  the 
adoption  of  any  system  of  compulsory  education  as 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  alike  of  the  ratepayers  and 
the  labouring  classes.  He  also  denounced  an  educa- 
tion rate,  and  argued  in  favour  of  the  view  enunciated 
by  Sir  G.  Jenkinson  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Brandram  (Hertfordshire)  did  not  believe 
that  the  merely  nominal  attendance  of  the  agricul- 
tural children  at  school  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fraser 
was  the  result  of  their  labour  being  absorbed  by  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Not  wholly,  but  partially. 
Mr.  Brandram  said  he  lived  in  a  hamlet  where 
there  were  a  good  many  poor  people,  and  which  was 
excellently  provided  with  schools.  Yet  he  knew 
there  were  families  amongst  them  who  kept  their 
children  away  from  school  without  any  excuse  what- 
ever. Instead  of  going  to  school,  the  children  were 
all  day  long  on  the  village  green,  where  they  were  an 
intolerable  nuisance.  He  granted  that  they  would  be 
of  little  use  to  the  farmer  under  ten  years  of  age  ; 
but  nothing  short  of  compulsion  would  make  them 
attend  school,  and  such  a  measure  as  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  support.  The  wages  of  the  labourer  in 
his  neighbourhood  were  now  about  13*.  a  week  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances.  Carters  were  paid 
14*.  This  was  supplemented  heavily  in  kind  at  the 
hay  and  corn  harvests.  And,  taking  the  year  round, 
he  did  not  believe  the  agricultural  labourer  was  one 
whit  worse  off  than  the  mechanic  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. Payment  in  kind  he  would  do  away  with 
altogether,  and  for  it  substitute  a  single  money  pay- 
ment ;  for  there  was  nothing  like  a  man  knowing 
what  were  his  real  earnings.  He  could  not  concede 
that  farmers  as  a  rule  were  responsible  for  the  dis- 
tances which  the  boys  in  their  employment  might 
have  to  travel.  His  boys  lived  close  to  his  yard 
gates,  but  it  was  no  business  of  his  if  they  lived 
further  off,  and  if  they  had  to  walk  two  or  three  miles 
every  day  to  their  work,  that  was  rather  the  fault  of 
the  landlord  in  not  providing  suitable  cottage  accom- 
modation.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Lieut.  -  Col.  Brise  observed  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Essex  Chamber,  which  he  represented,  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Gloucestershire  Chamber 
already  mentioned.  He  understood  Mr.  Pell  to  be 
opposed  to  compulsory  education.  ("Hear,  hear," 
from  Mr.  Pell.)  What,  then,  was  the  use  of  declaring 
by  resolution  that  it  was  inexpedient  that  a  child 
should  be  employed  in  agriculture  while  under  nine 
years  of  age  ?  Was  the  child  to  remain  idle,  or  be 
kept  from  school  up  to  that  age  ?  (Mr.  Pell,  "  No, 
"  no.")  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  adoption  of 
such  a  resolution  as  Mr.  Pell's  would  have  some 


effect  upon  legislation.  Personally  he  agreed  with 
those  who  thought  that  it  was  inexpedient  that 
children  should  be  employed  in  agriculture  under 
ten  ;  but  the  objection  to  prohibition  was  that  Is.  Qd. 
or  2s.  a  week  earned  by  a  boy  in  many  cases  made  all 
the  difference  between  happiness  and  misery  in  a 
laboui-er's  cottage.  (Hear  hear.)  It  would  be  a  gi'eat 
satisfaction  to  their  minds  if  all  boys  up  to  the  age 
of  eight  had  the  benefit  of  the  education  and  disci- 
pline of  school  ;  and  he  thought  that  should  be 
supplemented  by  attendance  at  evening  schools  in 
after  years,  and  that  certificates  should  be  required 
of  attendance  for  the  number  of  hours  suggested  by 
Mr.  Fraser  during  the  winter  months.  The  great 
difficulty  in  the  agricultural  districts  was  to  get 
children  to  attend  school  at  all.  As  regarded  the 
employment  of  young  boys  in  agriculture,  he  thought 
Mr.  Fraser  had  rather  overdrawn  the  picture.  It 
w^as  no  doubt  true  that  boys  were  employed  at  a  very 
early  age  in  scaring  rooks  and  crows,  and  other  occu- 
pations of  a  light  nature  ;  but  if  the  matter  wei'e 
looked  into,  it  would  no  doubt  be  found  that  the  little 
boys  described  as  ill-fed  and  ill-clad,  and  as  watching 
for  so  many  hours  in  bad  weather,  were  often  to  be 
seen  sheltered  comfortably  under  a  hedge  during 
rainy  weather,  or  eating  their  bread  and  cheese  in 
some  snug  and  secure  position.  In  conclusion,  the 
gallant  colonel  deprecated  the  disturbance  of  the 
present  system  by  amalgamating  it  with  a  system  of 
rating,  and  refeiTed  to  the  progress  of  education 
during  the  last  30  years  as  showing  that  voluntary 
action  worked  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Wliitaker  (Worcestershire  Chamber)  said  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  throughout  the 
kingdom  desired  the  improvement  of  the  education 
of  the  labouring  classes,  the  only  question  being 
whether  a  compulsory  system  should  be  adopted. 

Capt.  Horsell,  of  the  Swindon  Chamber,  said  that 
chamber  had  adopted  a  resolution  similar  to  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Duckham.  That  view  was  very 
strongly  expressed  by  many  of  the  members.  It  was 
strengthened  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  John  Williams, 
of  Baydon,  Hungerford,  that  he  left  school  at  12; 
it  being  felt  that  if  prior  to  1820  Mr.  Williams,  who 
was  an  eminent  mechanician  as  well  as  agriculturist, 
could,  obtain  sufficient  education  by  the  age  of  12, 
boys  in  these  days  of  improved  masters  could  surely 
get  enough  to  fit  them  for  their  calling.  In  the 
picture  he  drew  of  the  protracted  labours  of  boys, 
Mr.  Fraser  forgot  to  take  into  account  the  interven- 
ing time  used  for  recreation. 

Mr.  Neild  supposed  that  if  either  nine  or  ten  years 
were  adopted  as  the  period  for  labour  to  commence, 
it  would  be  assumed  that  no  Government  supervision 
would  be  necessary  after. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Little  (Northamptonshire  Chamber)  had 
no  doubt  that  that  the  farmer  could  dispense  with  the 
labour  of  boys  up  to  the  age  of  ten,  but  it  was  quite 
another  question  whether  the  labourer  could  spare  the 
earnings  of  his  children. 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield  addressed  the  chamber,  and 
said  that  he  found  himself  in  the  position  of  being 
called  upon  to  vote  for  a  resolution  which  declared 
that  children  should  not  be  employed  in  agricultural 
labour  until  they  were  nine  years  old,  or  for  an 
amendment  that  they  should  not  be  so  employed  until 
they  were  ten  years  old.  He  candidly  confessed  that 
he  was  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  vote  for  either 
of  these  propositions,  unless  he  was  made  distinctly 
to  understand  at  what  age  all  restrictions  whatever 
upon  the  employment  of  children  were  to  cease.  If 
he  were  told  that  they  were  to  cease  at  the  age  of 
either  nine  or  ten,  then  he  would  say  that  he  should 
attach  very  little  value  indeed  to  the  education  that 
was  given  before  that  age.  It  appeared  to  him  then 
that  some  of  the  speeches  to  which  he  had  listened 
went  against  all  education  for  the  children  of  agri- 
cnltural  labourers.  He  considered,  however,  that  a 
great  fallacy  lay  at  the  root  of  the  objection  raised, 
that  if  children  got  something  above  the  ordinary 
amount  of  education  they  were  immediately  unfitted 
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for  agricultural  labour.  Why  was  that  ?  He  main- 
tained that  it  was  simply  because  it  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule  that  such  children  obtained  an  education 
that  fitted  them  for  anything  else. '  The  demand  for  a 
rather  better  education  than  was  received  by  the 
ordinary  class  of  children  turned  out  of  our  national' 
schools  had  of  late  years  been  too  great  for  the 
supply,  and  the  consequence  was  that  wherever  a 
child  was  somewhat  above  the  common  level  of  in- 
telligence or  was  better  educated  than  his  fellows  he 
would  probably  be  taken  away  from  the  parish  in 
which  he  had  been  bred  and  educated,  and  thus  be 
lost  as  an  agricultural  labourer.  He  maintained, 
therefore,  that  there  would  be  a  totally  different  state 
of  things,  and  one  the  value  of  which  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  estimate,  if  an  adequate  education  were 
given  generally  to  all  children  employed  in  any 
labour  whatever.  The  question  before  the  chamber 
was  really  whether  there  should  be  legislative  inter- 
ference and  restrictions  in  any  shape  with  the  children 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  rather  than  what  should  be 
the  exact  age  at  which  restrictions  should  cease.  Once 
agreed  that,  legislative  restrictions  were  desirable  or 
necessary,  the  next  point  to  be  considered  was  up  to 
what  ago  these  ought  to  be  continued.  For  himself  he 
could  scarcely  beheve  that  it  was  now  a  question 
whether  legislative  interference  with  the  children  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  should  or  should  not  be  adopted ; 
because  the  principle  had  been  applied  to  every  other, 
or  nearly  every  other,  description  of  labour^  in  the 
country.  One  speaker,  who  made  some  rather  perti- 
nent remar^ks  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  they  went,  had 
put  one  side  of  the  question  and  forgotten  the  other. 
He  observed  that  if  no  child  were  allowed  to  be 
employed  in  agricultural  labour  under  the  age  of  ten, 
the  manufacturers  in  the  towns  would  have ",  the 
advantage  of  his  labour  between  the  age  at  which 
he  might  be  employed  by  the  manufacturer  and  the 
age  of  ten,  when  he  might  be  employed  in  agricul- 
ture. Now,  supposing  the  age  were  restricted  to  ten, 
as  proposed  by  the  amendment,  and  beyond  that 
there  was  no  further  legislative  interference,  how  was 
the  case  to  be  put  then  as  between  the  agriculturist 
and  the  manufacturers,  for  the  period  between  the  age 
of  8  and  13  ;  because  up  to  the  age  of  13  legislative 
restrictions  were  applied  to  almost  all  other  descrip- 
tions of  labour  than  agriculture.  He  merely  wished 
to  point  out  his  difficulty  as  to  both  resolution  and 
amendment.  He  could  vote  for  neither,  and  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  until  he  knew 
whether  this  was  aU  the  agricultural  community  were 
prepared  to  support  in  the  way  of  legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  children  of  their  labourers. 

Mr.  Pell  explained  that  if  the  original  motion  were 
ggreed  to,  he  had  another  resolution  to  propose  with 
r^ard  to  the  employment  of  children's  labour  after 
the  ninth  year  of  their  age. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and,  on  a  s^ibw  of 
hands,  Mr.  Duckham's  amendment  in  favour  of  ten. 
years  of.  age  was  negatived  by  17  to  9;  and  the 
original  motion  for  nine  years  of  age  was  carried  by 
19  to  14. 

Mr.  Darke  (Newbury)  moved  that  the  Chamber 
deprecated  any  measure  which  countenanced  an 
education  rate ;  and  the  proposal  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Chandler. 

To  this,  Mr.  Whitaker  proposed,  as  an  amendment^ 
"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber,  the  voluntary 
"  system  had  effected  great  good,  and  if  supported  by 
"  a  Government  grant  on  a  more  liberal  scale,  it 
"  would  be  sufficient,  and  that  compulsory  education 
".should  be  opposedi"  .  .      .. 

Mr.  Smythin  having  seconded  this  amendment,,  it 
was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  lost  by  a  large  majprUy. 
Mr.. Darke's  motion  was  then  declared  carried,^ 
. !  Sir  G.  Jenkinson  moved,  and  Mr.  ioi8^^-.(Grloupes- 
tershire)  seconded  the  following  resolution,:— ;  .-,.-,,, 

"That  this  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  depr^- 
"  cates  any  compulsory  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
''_the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  agjcicul- 
"  tural  labour,  preferring  voluntary  action,  which  is 


"  likely  to  follow  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and 
"  believing  that  any  compulsory  legislation  would 
"  defeat  the  object  desired^  because  it  would  be  an 
"•  undue  interference  between  parent  and  child,  and 
"  also  because  if  it  involves  the  penalties  of  fine 
"  and  imprisonment  on  parents  who  decline  to  send 
"  a  child  to  school,  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
"  to  carry  out  such  legislation.  That  as  to  the  question 
"  of  the  means  to  be  provided  for  the  education  of 
"  children,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  chamber  that,  as 
"  such  education  is  highly  desirable.  Government  aid 
'•  should  be  granted  to  existing  schools  more  liberal 
"  in  amoimt  and  less  restricted  as  to  conditions  than 
"  under  the  present  system.  That  such  aid  should  be 
"  given  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  should  hot 
"  be  raised  by  an  additional  local  rate." 

Mr.  Pell  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  Sir  G« 
Jenkinson's  motion,  "  That  no  child  be  employed 
"  in  agriculture  unless  it  be  shown  that  educa- 
"  tional  provisions  analogous  to  those  which  are  em- 
"  bodied  in  the  Factory  Acts  have  been  satisfied 
"'  during  the  first  nine  years  of  his  life;" 

Mf'.  Brandram  having  seconded  the  amendment,  a 
short 'flikcussion  ensued  as  to  the  nature  of  the  educa- 
tional provisions  in  the  Factory  Acts,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Bead,  M.P.,  pointed  out,  as  an  objection 
to  the  proposal,  that  those  Acts  permitted  a  child  to 
go  to  work  from  eight  to  thirteen  j'^ears  of  age  for .  a 
certain  number  of  hours  daily',  provided  it  had  re- 
ceived; an  education., 

Mr.  Pell  accepted  this  objection  as  fatal  to  his 
resolution  in  its  then  form,  and  consented  to  strike 
out  the.  words  "provisions  analogous  to  those  in  the 
"  Factory  Acts,"  which  he  admitted  would  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  the  agricultural  child. 

Soine' further  conversation  followed,  and  ultimately 
Mr.  PeU  withdrew  his  amendment  altogether. 

Col.  Brise  .next  moved  as  an  amendment,  and 
Mr.  Carrington  Smith  seconded  it  :  "That,  in  the 
"  opinion  of  the' Chamber,  the  education  for  the  agri- 
"  cultural  population  would  be  best  carried  out  by 
"  the  .present  voluntary  system,  provided  the  puplig 
"  grants  were  more  liberally  administered,  and  that 
"  in  cases  where  the  voluntary  system  had  failed,  or 
"  was  likely  to  fail,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
"  provide  education  for  the  people." 

This  amendment  was  also  put  and  rejected  by!  a 
decided  majority,  and ,  the  Chamber  subsequently 
adopted  the  resolution  of  Sir  George  JeAinson 
almost  unanimously. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  the  day's  proceedings  is 
represented  by  the  three  following  resolutions  : — 

1.  "That  it  is  expedient  that  children  under  the 
",  age  of  nine  years  should  be  restricted  from  empldy- 
"  ment  in  agriculture." 

2.  "That  this  meeting  deprecates  any  measure 
"  which  countenances  an  education  rate." 

3.  "That  this  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
"deprecates  any  compulsory  legislation  on  the  em- 
"  ployment  of  women  and  children  in  agriculture, 
"  preferring  the  voluntary  action  which  is  likely  to 
"  follow  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  believing 
"  that  any  compulsoiry  legislation  would  defeat  the 
"  object  desired,  and  this  because  it  xould  be  an  un- 
"  due  interference  between  parent  and  child,  and 
"  because  it  woulfl  be  practically  impossible  to  carry 
"  out  such  legislation  if  it  involved  the  penalties  of 
"  fine  or  imprisonment  on  parents  declining  to  send 
"  theii;  children  to  school.  That  as  to  the  means  to 
"  be  provided  for  education,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
"  ehamber  that  to  existing  schools  Govei-nmeht  aid 
"should.be  grajijed  more  liberal  in  amount  and  less 
"  restricted  as  to  conditions  than r under  the, present 
"  system.  That  such  aid  should  be  given  from  the 
"  Consolidated  Fund,  and  should- not  be  raised  by  an 
"  additional  local  ra,te." 

The  discussion  occupi^d.upwards  of  four  hours. 
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Eepokt  01*  Proceedings  of  Euri-decanai,  Meeting- 
AT  Starston,  Norfolk. 

On  Tuesday,  ISth  Septembei'  1866,  a  ruri-decanal 
meeting  pf*the  clergy  of  the  rural  deanery  of  Eeden- 
hall,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  Tjras  Ijeld  at  Starston 
Eectory,  to  discuss  the  following  subject  appointed  by 
the  bishop,  viz.  :■>— 

I.  In  what  way  and  to  what  extent  is  it  pracr 

ticable  to  regula,te   the  early  and  associated 

,  employment  of  children  in  agricultural  labour? 

,2.  How  may  our  schools  be  adapted,:to;meet  the 

difficulties  arising  from  such  early  employment 

of  children? 

The  rural  dean  reported  to  the  bishop  the  opinion 

of  the  assembled  clergy  in  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  If  the  first  question,  as  it  appears  to  some,  in- 
cludes two  distinct  points :  1st,  that  of  the  early 
employment  of  children  infield  labour j  and,  2dlyi 
that  of  their  association  in  gangs  ;  then,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  former  we  beg  to  say  that,  however  much 
we  may  regret  the  early  withdrawal ,  of  children  from 
our  schools,  yet  we  cannot  regard- their  employment 
in  •  field  labour  suitable  to  their  age  as  an  evil  un- 
mixed with  good.  The  boy  especially  has  his  task 
to  learn  in.  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  school ;  he 
must  be  exercised  betimes  in  muscle,  hand,  and  wit 
to  fit  him  for  the  work,  of  his  after  life.  Th§  farmer 
also,  we  consider,  especially  in  the  present  want  of 
hands,  has  a  fa,ir  claim  upon  the  services  of  his  own 
labourers',  children  for  what  is  fairly  children's  work. 
We  do  not  think  that  any  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  much  less  that  any  legislative  enactment  ought 
to  be  made,  by  which  the  ordinary  employment  of 
children  on  a  farm,  or  the'  age  at  which  they  are  put 
to  work,  shall  be  regulated.  An  appeal  must  be 
made,  to  the- good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the 
emplpyer.- 

But  if  the  question,  as  it  appears  to  others,  is  only 
one,  applying  to  the  enlistment  of  children  at  an 
early  age  in  the  gang  of  the  labour,  contractor,  our 
answer  must  be  of  a  diflFerent '  cast.  In  view  of  the 
wretched  evils,  both  moral;  and  -physical,  attiendaut 
upon  the  gang  system,  happily  almost  unknown  in 
this  deanery,  we  are  of  opinion,  if  the  system  itself 
cannot  be  abrogated,  that  for  the  protedtion  ofthe 
young  children  employed— yes,  and  for  that  of  those 
older,  too-T-the  interference  of  .  the  legislature  is 
absolutely  called  for.  We  would  fain  see  an  enact- 
ment passed  containing  provisions  of  this  nature : 
1-st,  that  in  all  gang  work  the  sexes  shall  be  kept 
separate,  under  separate  conductors,  male  and  female  ; 
2dly,  that  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  act  as  con- 
ductor without  having-  a  license,  analogous  to  that  of 
a  publican,  to  be  granted  on  certificate  of  good  cha- 
racter, and  to  be  forfeited  with  penalties  on  mis- 
conduct ;  3rdly,  that  a  limit  shall  be  imposed  as  to 
the  age  of  children  employed. 

2.  In  answer  to  the  second  question,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  some  that  the  half-time  or  part-time  system 
now  in  use  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts 
might  and  ought  to  be  applied  to  our  own  agricul- 
tural labour-field.  The  majoiity  of  us,  however,- feel 
that  such  a  system  is  inapplicable  to  the  circum- 
stances and  requirements  of  farming  operations.  The 
times  and.  conditions,  of  mining  and  manufacturing 
labour  are  for  the  most  part  fixed  and  constant ; 
those  of  agricultural  work,,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
always  variable,  depending  as  they  do  on  the  season, 
the  weather,  and  dther  incidents.  Again,  the  factory 
school  is.  on  the  spot,  built  for  the  purpose  ;  here  the 
boys,  would  have  to  walk  long  distances  from  the 
field  to  school,  and  few  ■  of  our  schools  have  either 
separate  class  rooms  in  which, they  may  be  received, 
or  separate  teachers  by  which  they  may  be  instructed. 

We  are  ot  opinion  that  our  parochial  schools  can- 
not be  adapted  to  meet  either  the  introduction  of  the 
half-timers  or  the  casual  attendance  of  occasioUal 
pupils  without  .deranging  their  whole  system,  and 
doing  injury  ta  the  regular  scholars.  The  only 
remedy  that  we  can  suggest  is  to  make  the  school  a 


5roa«^one,.sotbat  during  the. fe\y  years  in  which  the 
children  remain  in  it  they  may  be  well  taught ;  and 
then  to  supplement  their  education  by  the  Sunday 
school,  and  in  the  case  of  boys  by  the  evening  school 
as  well ;  for  girls  in  rural  parishes  we  consider  the 
evening  ,school  to  be  very  objectionable,  not  so  of 
necessity  in  towns. 

(Signed)        A.  M.  Hopper, 

Eural  Dean, 


Norfolk. 
IJev.  J.  Friwer. 


Chiohbsxee  Clerical  Association. 

Conclusions  arrived  at  at  a  meeting  of  the  Clerical 
Association,  held  at  Chichester,  February  4th,  1868. 

[N.B. — This  meeting  was  held  after  I  had  left  the 
county  of  Sussex  ;  but  the  Eev.  C.  B.  Wollaston,  a 
diocesan  inspector  of  schools,  requested  me  to  furnish 
him  with  a  statement  of  the  precise  objects  of  this 
inquiry,  that  it  might  be  laid  before  the  meeting  as 
a'g,uide  to  discussion.  I  did  so,  and  in  return  he  sent 
me  the  following  letter,  containing  an  account  of  what 
passed.] 

"  Mt  dear  Sir, 

I  attended  the  meeting  at  Chichester  yester- 
day, a  large  one,  of  our  Clerical  Association,  and  we 
discussed  the  subject  of  the  "  Employment  of  Women 
and  Children  in  Agriculture"  for  more  than  two 
hours.  We  cannot  by  our  rules  come  to  any  resolu- 
tion, but  I  can  give  you  shortly  the  result  of  our 
deliberations. 

■  "  1.  We  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  lowest 
age' at  which  bot/s  should  be  allowed  to  work  should 
be  10  years  ;  and  that  women  and  girls  should  only  be 
allowed  to  work  at  hay  and  corn  harvest. 

"  2.  That  the  half  day  work  for  boys,  or  alternate 
days'  school  and  work  is  not  practicable. 

"•  3.  We  did  not  think  that  evening  schools  "  ade- 
quately supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school," 
but  help  towards  this  ;  and  we  thought  that  they  should 
be  supported,  as  day  schools  are,  by  Government  aid. 

"4.  We  ail  thought  that  it  was  the  help  that  chil- 
dren at  work  bring  to  their  parents  which  induces 
them  to  forego  the  benefits  of  education  at  the  parish 
schools;  not  indifference,  nor' pressure  of  employers. 

"The  meeting  was  a  very  satisfactory  one,  very 
strongly  expressing  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  employ- 
ment of  females  in  the  fields  on  the  ground  of 
morality, 

"I  have  thus  given  you  the  results  of  om-  meeting, 
"Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

« (Signed)        C,  B.  Wollaston. 

"  Felpham  Eectory,  Bognor, 
«  5th  February  1868." 


Paper  read  at  the  Newbtjrt  Farmers'  Club. 

[The  two  papers  from  which  I  print  the  following 
extracts  were  not  read  at  meetings  in  my  district,  but 
were  addressed  to  two  farmers'  clubs  in  the  county  in 
which  I  reside.  .  TL'hey  throw  light  upon  several  im- 
portant points  in  this  inquiry,  and  also,  indicate  the 
temper  in  whicli  the  more  liberal-minded  and  intelliT 
gen,ifc  farmers  are  prepared  to  approach  the  subject. 
lly. extracts  are  taken  from  the  report  in  the  Berk- 
shire CJhronicle  of  April  1 1th,  1868,] 

"Newburt  Fahmers'  Club, 

"  At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  this  club  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  on  the  subject  of  "  Agricultural  Labour," 
was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Frampton,  of  Wa,tership  Farm. 

"  Mr.  Frampton  rose  and  said :....! 
am  quite  sure  and  convinced  that  farmers  are  not 
averse  to  paying  higher  wages  provided  they  can 
make  those  wages  remunerative.  I  think  there-is  not 
a  jight-minded  employer  of  labour  but  would  quite  as 
soon  pay  his  men  20s.  per  week  as  10*.,  provided  they 
can  make  themselves  worth  it.    It  would  be  better,'^as 
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EMPLoyME^"r  of  childken,  yodng  peusonSj  and  avomen 


Berks. 
Rev.  J.  Fraser. 


tke  master  would  not  require  so  many  labourers,  con- 
sequently would  have  fewer  to  look  after  and  to  find 
work  for  in  wet  and  bad  weather,  when  you  can  make 
scai'cely  any  return  for  their  labour  .  .  From  a  most 
careful  calculation  I  made  last  year  I  found  that  my 
men's  eai'nings  amounted  to  about  1 3s.  or  14*.  per  week, 
rain  or  shine.*  ....  We  will  now  consider  the  prac- 
tical relations  between  employer  and  employed.  We 
shall,  I  think,  find  many  errors  in  each  of  our  systems, 
accompanied,  as  a  rule,  with  faults  on  the  part  of  both 
master  and  man.  We  aU,  I  conclude,  acknowledge  that 
there  is  but  one  grand  rule  by  which  we  should  be 
guided  if  we  desire  a  successful  issue  to  our  under- 
takings, viz.,  that  one  golden  rule  given  to  us  by  the 
Master  of  us  all,  which  I  have  before  quoted,  "  To  do 
as  we  would  be  done  unto,"  and  by  which  our  actions 
Avith  each  other  should  be  entirely  guided.  If  it  were 
more  deeply  implanted  in  the  heai't  of  every  master 
and  servant  there  would  then  arise  a  greater  reciprocity 
of  feeling,  and  that  mutual  interest  for  the  welfaa-e  of 
each  which  is  so  absolutely  necessary  to  make  all 
things  go  pleasantly  and  beneficially,  and  which  is, 
indeed,  the  firat  and  foremost  thing  required  in  order 
for  both  parties  to  reap  the  reward ;  this  accomplished, 
we  have  a  good  foundation  to  build  upon.  If  educa- 
tion can  do  it  by  teaching  those  in  ignorance,  what  are 
the  duties  required  of  them  towards  both  their 
heavenly  and  earthly  master,  then  "  Welcome  educa- 
tion." For  my  own  part  I  am  not  at  all  adverse  to 
education,  provided  it  is  befitting  theu*  station,  and 
founded  upon  religious  teaching  ;  for  without  that  I 
believe  any  education  they  may  receive  will  prove  dis- 
advantageous to  themselves  and  the  country  at  large. 
If  they  are  not  taught  then-  duty  to  God,  how  can  we 
expect  them  to  do  their  duty  to  man  ?  If  no  morality 
is  instilled  into  them  there  will  be  no  real  moral 
principle  to  guide  and  counteract  those  evil  tendencies 
of  the  flesh  which  make  a  man  who  lacks  this  great 
principle  feel  that  it  is  no  matter  what  unjust  advantage 
ho  takes  of  others.  We  all  know  the  effect  upon 
childi'en  if  no  moral  religious  principle  is  instilled  into 
them  ;  and  what  will  be  the  result  if  the  whole  country 
is  abandoned  in  this  way  ?  I  must,  though  rather  out 
of  place,  solemnly  protest  against  the  wholesale  attempt 
now  being  made  to  secularize  everything  in  this 
country  and  bring  old  Chi-istian  England  down  almost 
to  the  level  of  a  heathen  land.  In  bidding  adieu  to 
education,  I  would  merely  add  I  should  like  to  see 
all  om-  labom-ers  able  to  read,  write,  and  sufficiently 
taught  in  arithmetic  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  money 
due  to  them  for  any  work  they  may  have  done.  In 
the  two  former  they  will  find  something  to  fill  up  spare 
time,  which  might  be  less  profitably  employed;  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  latter  will  enable  them  to  know 
how  to  get  their  due,  and  remove  all  ill -grounded  feel- 
ing of  being  cheated  from  their  minds,  which  at 
present  men  are  very  apt  to  entertain.  I  trust  also 
education  will  make  them  feel  a  greater  respect  and 
regard,  not  only  for  their  superiors,  but  also  for  them- 
selves and  their  own  character,  a  greater  feeling  of 
decency  and  morality  in  their  every  day  life,  in  which 
we  often  find  them  sadly  latjking.  In  this  district  we 
have  three  principal  systems,  namely,  day  work,  piece 
work,  and  the  hiring  system.  Day  work,  so  called 
from  the  men  being  paid  by  the  day  of  from  nine  to 
ten  hours  (less  in  winter)  is  the  system  most  earned 
out  with  us,  because  it  is  available  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  but  it  is  one  fraught  with  evils,  the  greatest  in 
my  opinion  being  that  we  pay  men  by  the  day  instead 
of  according  to  their  worth.  I  call  it  a  degrading 
system,  calculated  to  reduce  the  best  men  to  the  level 
of  the  worst,  and  to  bring  these  again  lower,  having  a 
continually  degrading  effect.  For  instance  we  have 
three  men,  A.,  B.,  C.  A.  is  an  ablcTbodied,  industrious, 
trusty,  persevering  man  with  a  good  head  upon  his 
shoulders,  able  and  willing  to  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
r.hing,  not   given  to  eye  service  (by  which   I  mean 

*  13s.  a  week  on  the  average  all  the  year  round  was  the  sum 
at  which  Mr.  Gerard  Day,  an  occupier  of  700  acres,  estimated 
the  Norfolk  labourer's  earnings.  See  Horsford  Meeting,  No.  11. 


working  hard  when  the  master  is  in  sight,  but  very 
diiferent  when  absent),  in  short  he  is  a  man  that  tries 
to  do  his  duty.  We  pay  him,  say,  2s.  per  day.  B.  is 
a  man  of  equal  powers  and  ability  with  A.,  but  with 
an  unwilling  mind  ;  can  do  anything,  but  would  as 
soon  not  ;  rather  given  to  eye  service,  and  does  not 
see  it  necessary  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's 
pay.  We  pay  him  also  2s.  per  day.  C.  is  a  man  with 
very  little  ability,  in  fact  requires  educating  all  over 
and  all  day  long  ;  one  that  it  matters  but  little  to  him 
how  he  goes  through  his  day,  and  what  he  does, 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  We  pay  him  also  2s. 
per  day.  Now  is  this  justice  ?  and  what  are  its 
effects  ?  Naturally  to  bring  down  the  best  gradually 
to  the  level  of  the  worst ;  and  what  can  it  be  but  a 
degrading  system.  If  A.  does  not  care  to  see  it,  B. 
and  C.  will  soon  prove  to  him  that  they  get  as  well 
paid  as  he  does;  and  if  A.  at  first  conscientiously 
objects,  yet  the  natural  bias  of  his  human  nature, 
combined  with  the  taunts  of  his  fellow  workmen,  will 
gradually  bring  him  down.  This  I  consider  a  system 
the  very  reverse  of  the  one  we  want  to  instil,  and  one 
that  must  have  a  great  tendency  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  labour,  because  rendering  it  of  so  little  worth. 
We  want  a  system  that  will  cause  emulation,  a  striving 
each  one  to  do  his  best,  with  a  knowledge  that  his 
efforts  will  be  rewarded.  But  how  is  this  to  be 
attained?  Some,  the  uninitiated,  may  say  "  Turn  off 
B.  and  C,  that  is  the  bad  men,  and  get  some  more 
A.'s."  But  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  Are  you 
sure  of  getting  any  A.'s.  And  will  the  demand  for 
labour  allow  it  ?  I  confess  I  know  not  the  remedy. 
Individually,  I  believe  nothing  can  be  done  except  in 
exceptional  cases,  and  collectively  it  must  be  a  great 
undertaking.  Could  any  kind  of  class  system  be  intro- 
duced ?  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  opposition  to  any 
great  change  would  be  great,  but  I  most  sincerely 
wish  some  system  better  than  the  present  might  be 
found.  Some,  perhaps,  will  say,  meet  it  with  piece 
or  task  work.  But  this  you  cannot  entirely  do. 
You  may  in  many  cases,  but  not  wholly.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  work  to  which  you  cannot  conveniently 
apply  it,  particularly  dm-ing  the  winter  half  of  the 
year,  but  on  the  whole  I  consider  it  a  more  equitable 
and  advantageous  system  than  the  former.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  enabling  the  master  to  apply  his  labour 
most  profitably  to  himself,  and  of  giving  his  men  the 
chance  to  earn  what  they  can,  thereby  paying  them 
according  to  their  worth,  and  rewarding  the  best.  It 
requires  no  special  restriction  and  surveillance  of  the 
hours  of  labour  ;-  each  one  can  work  as  long  as  he 
pleases.  It  also  enables  the  master  to  push  and  get 
over  much  more  work  in  the  same  time  and  with  the 
same  number  of  hands  ;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
enabling  the  idle,  shirking  man  oftentimes  to  skip  over 
his  work,  both  at  the  expense  of  the  master  and  the 
honest,  industrious  man  ;  and  in  many  cases,  par- 
ticularly thrashing,  requires  greater  and  more  general 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  former,  and  is  oftentimes  a 
cause  of  more  trouble  to  him,  sometimes  also  interfering 
with  the  distribution  of  his  labour ;  but,  taken  on  the 
whole,  when  available,  I  consider  it  far  preferable  to 
the  day  system.  We  come  now  to  the  hiring  system, 
yearly  and  monthly.  In  our  own  immediate  district, 
where  we  lack  cottages,  the  former  is  the  only  system 
we  can  with  any  safety  rely  upon,  as  far  as  regards 
cartei-s,  shepherds,  boys,  and  all  having  charge  of 
stock,  because  without  it,  when  summer  comes,  we 
should  often  be  left  in  the  lurch,  as  we  constantly 
prove  ;  but  it  is  full  of  evils,  one  of  them  being  con- 
tinual change,  an  almost  complete  revolution  year 
after  year,  which  would  seldom  be  thought  of  were  it 
not  for  Michaelmas.  No  sooner  do  the  master  and 
servant  get  into  the  knowledge  of  each  other's 
ways,  and  the  lat(er  to  understand  the  master's  methods 
and  his  land,  than  Michaelmas  comes  and  unsettles  all 
again,  and  generally  the  same  thing  occurs  year  after 
year.  But  where  we  lack .  cottages  there  is  also  the 
greater  evil  consequent  upon  lodging  six  to  eight  or 
ten  boys  and  young  fellows  together,  free  from  all 
restraint  from  their  parents,  and  as  the  law  now  is 
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almost  all  from  their  master.   You  may  got  the  gi-eater 
proportion  of  these  steady  and  well  intentioned,  but 
the  chances  are  you  will  get  at  le&st  one  bad  one,  and 
as  we  lv(jow  that  "  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump,"  so  we  may  easily  imagine  that  one  bad  un- 
principled servant  among  them  will  have  the  conse- 
quent iU  effect  upon  the  others,  and  this  I  conceive  to 
to  be  one  reason  why  the  relations  between  the  em- 
ployer and  his  hired  servants  are  so  often  unsatisfac- 
tory.    Were  it  practicable  with  us,  and  could  we  feel 
assured  of  being  treated  fairly,  I  should  prefer  the 
monthly  hiring  system — month's  wages,  month's  warn- 
ing ;  but  this  will  not  do,  the  generality  who  have 
tried  it  will  find  the  servant  generally  does  it  with  the 
intention  of  taking  an  unfair  advantage  when  summer 
comes.     Last  Michaelmas  I  hired  a  carter  on  those 
terms,  and  as  he  came  from  a  distance  and  feared  he 
might  not  like  the  country,  he  came  a  month  on  trial, 
and  I  placed  confidence  enough  in  him  to  agree  to 
continue  on  the  same  terms,  there  being  of  course  a 
stipulation  with  regard  to  his  Michaelmas  money.   He 
stayed  till  the  days  got  out,  made  some  frivolous  ex- 
cuse,   and  gave   me  notice.     I  said  "  What,   throw 
"  yourself  out  of  place,  and  me  out  of  a  servant." 
"  Oh,  he  said,  I  have  a  better  place  and  more  money.'' 
"  Once  bitten,  twice  shy,"  is  my  proverb  now.  Another 
evil  attendant  upon  the  hiring  system  is,  I  consider, 
the  way  in  which  we  hire ;  it  is  a  perfect  lottery. 
You  go  into  a  fair,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hours  hire  several  servants  of  whom  you  had  not  the 
slightest  previous  knowledge,  or  they  of  you.    How 
can  the  generality  of  cases  be  expected  to  turn  out 
well  ?     Certainly  you  make  an  application  for  cha- 
racter, but  how  vastly  you  get  deceived  even  in  that. 
And  coming  to  characters,  I  wish  it  were  made  in- 
cumbent upon  all  masters  to  give  all  their  hired  ser- 
vants, whether  good  or  bad,  upon  leaving  a  just  and 
written    character  which   they   must   produce  upon 
seeking  another  situation.    We  should  then  have  them 
more   mindful   of  that  inestimable   thing,    a   "good 
character,"   and   should  be  enabled  to  choose  those 
likely  to  suit,  added  to  which  those  of  bad  character 
would  be  the  sufferers.     Some,  perhaps,  will  raise  the 
objection  that  these  would  not  produce  their  written 
characters  ;  if  not,  we  could  speedily  guess  the  mean- 
ing of  it.     As  it  is  at  present  their  character  matters 
little,  seeing  the  indifference  many  masters  show  as 
to  giving  and  receiving  one.     Having  entered  thus 
far  into  this  question  of  labour  and  its  faults,  let  us 
consider  what  are  likely  to  be  the  remedies.     First 
and  foremost  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessaiy  that  they  should  provide  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  good  cottages,  on  or  in  close  proximity 
to  each  farm,  for  the  labourers  working  on  it,  to  be 
let  with  the  farm.     This  must,  I  believe,  be  the  first 
step.     The  men  would  then  be  near  their  work  in- 
stead of  having  to  walk  a  mile  or  two  every  night  and 
morning  (one  of  mine  formerly  walked  seven  miles 
every  day  to  and  from  his  work),  and  would  also  feel 
a  greater   interest   in  that  farm,  being  on  the  spot. 
The  master  must  endeavour  to  do  justly  (kindly  and 
fairly,  yet  firmly)  to  all,  showing  no  unjust  favour, 
willing  to  pay  his  men  their  full  value,  ever  remem- 
bering "  the  labourer   is  worthy  of    his   hire  ;"   be 
punctual  in  the  hours  of  labour  (as  a  failure  in  this 
respect  is  not  only  unjust  to  his  men  but  also  to  his 
neighbours'),  and  take  that  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  his  men  which  is  his  duty  ;  by  so  doing 
he  will  do  his  part  in  endeavouring  to  establish  that 
good  feeling  and  understanding  which  is  so  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  each.     Till   this  is  accomplished 
thino-3  will  not  be  as  they  ought.     The  men  must  also 
on  their  part  endeavour  to  do  their  duty,  and  make  it 
worth -their  master's  while  to  pay  them  well,  showing 
a  desire  to  do  their  best  on  all  occasions,  feeling  it 
their  duty  to  consider  their  master's  interest  and  wel- 
fare in  all  things — their  general  indifference  to  the 
interests  of  their  masters  and  distrust  of  them  being,' 
I  believe,  one   of.  their  greatest  faults.     They  must 
also  remember  that  >  it  is  written  in  Scripture,  "  If  a 
rnan   will  not  work   neither  shall  he   eat."      There 


appears  also  to  be  an  entire  lack  of  forethought  or         Berks, 
any  provident  spirit  in  them.     Could  we  only  get  a  _      ITZ. 

better  state  of  things  accomplished  in  this  respect,  we     ^^J_ •    raser. 

should  then  remove  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  j^_ 

and  blights  to  farming  in  the  present  day. 

On  resuming  his  seat  Mr.  Frampton  was  much  ap- 
plauded. 

M?:  C.  P.  Darke  thought  the  subject  of  the  paper 
very  important  in  many  ways.         .  .  .     The 

classification  of  labour,  and  the  suggestion  made  on 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Frampton,  was  a  very  practical  one  ; 
if  they  could  have  three  distinct  sets  of  prices  for  la- 
bourers, and  place  them  in  three  distinct  classes,  much 
good  might  result  from  it.  Piece  work,  of  all  others, 
was  most  desirable,  where  it  could  be  carried  out 
(hear,  hear).  In  parts  of  Norfolk,  in  one  item,  that 
of  "  dung  filling,"  they  would  find  men  did  far  more 
work  than  in  this  county ;  they  were  paid  l^d.  a 
load,  and  earned  2*.  up  to  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, at  which  time  they  went  to  their  houses.  In 
respect  to  the  present  hiring  system,  he  thought  it 
had  a  tendency  to  cheapen  labour.  If  they  could 
by  any  means  introduce  a  system  which  would  enable 
them  to  employ  a  staff  of  labourers  the  whole  year 
round,  the  farmers'  difiiculty  in  regard  to  hiring  would 
be  at  once  met.  That  must  be  done  by  introducing 
more  capital  into  the  farm,  in  order  to  employ  a  com- 
plete staff  of  labourers  during  the  winter  months.  He 
thought  the  interference  which  was  taking  place  now 
with  the  public,  who  were  touching  upon  a  subject 
which  they  did  not  understand,  would  have  the  result 
of  driving  capital  away  from  the  soil  (hear,  hear). 
Those  who  entered  into  agricultural  pursuits  deter- 
mined to  do  their  duty  as  far  as  they  possibly  could  ; 
when  they  saw  those  difliculties  continually  being 
raised  by  others,  capital  would  be  driven  away  from 
the  soil  (heai'j  hear). 

Mr.  F.  Everett     .  •  •      was  averse  to  the 

hiring  system,  and  he  thought  it  was  in  their  power 
to  abolish  the  hiring  fair  in  the  town.     Of  course  it 
was  a  question  for  themselves,  and  they  would  have 
to  consider  the  matter  seriously,  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible or  not  to  do  away  with  the  hiring  fair.     Many 
parties  were  concerned,  but  he  had  always  thought 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  agricultural  body  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  say  that  the  hiring  fair  should 
not  be ;  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Frampton  opened   out   to 
them  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  have  a  fair 
in  order  to  supply  their  labour,  he  thought  the  main 
difficulty  was   removed.      Fair  days,  although   they 
might  be  in  some  measure  convenient,  especially  to 
holders  of  large  farms,  were  certainly  to  all  and  each 
of  them  a  disgrace,  if  nothing   more.      As   to   the 
labour  question  and  classification,  Mr.  Frampton,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  different  qualities  and  abilities  of  their 
labouring  people,  said  that  it  was  on  the  whole  a 
question  which  he  thought,  in  some  measure,  might 
be  arranged  between  themselves  and  their  labourers, 
just   in  the  same  manner  that  the    other    question, 
when  he  spoke  of  landlords,  was  one  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  arrange  as  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
As  to  the  hiring — perhaps  he  might  be  more  advan- 
tageously situated  than  others — but  still,  on  a  whole, 
he  could  say  he  never  hired  a  servant,  nor  had  he  dis- 
chai'ged  one  when  winter  was  coming  on.     He  had 
never   regularly  hired   servants   under   any  circum- 
stances, but  with  very  slight  exceptions,  which  would 
not  at  all  militate  against  his  rule.     He  had  been  for- 
tunate in  his  labour,  and  had  employed  the  system 
which  JTr.  Frampton  had  alluded  to  in  a  very  graphic 
manner.     It  was   possible   to   carry   it   out   by  dis- 
charging the  B.'s  and  C.'s,  and  endeavouring  to  retain 
the  A.'s.    He  did  it  with  great  sacrifice  to  himself,  but 
still  it  was  possible  to  do  it  when  they  got  hold  of  the 
f  A.'s,  although  he  knew  they  were  few  and  far  between 
*  (applause).     He  was  extremely  obliged  to  the  lecturer 
'for  his  very  practical  paper,  and  he  was  sure  very 
many  practical  remarks  would  follow  (hear,  hear). 

The  Chairman  made  a  few  remarks, with  reference 

to  the  hiring  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker.  _  In  his 

town  neighbourhood  it  more  particularly  applied  to  a 
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Btrks.         ciaiss  ,pf  .yovpig  men  engaged  as  untjer-carters,  aiid 

„     TT:         bove.    Mr.  Frampton  seemed  to,  think  that  the  sys- 
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tern  of  changing  servants  at  Michaelmas  might  be 
done  away  with  ia  some  measure,  but  he  thought  that 
the  system  acted  well  for  many  reasons.  Their  ser- 
■cants,;,as  it,  were,  often  grew  out  of  jtlieir  places. 
Many  behaved  very  well;  and  he  certainly  thought 
that'A  diEnge  to  them  was  beneficial  and  required. 
At' the. same  time  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary 
they  should  hire  them  in  the  town  at  a  fair  (hear, 
hear).  With  r^ard  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Everett, 
they:  must  remeinber  he  resided  not  very  far  from  the 
toYTO,  and  therefore  did  not  experience  the  same  diffi- 
culty to  get  bpys  and  under-carters  as  some  of  his 
friends  on  the  Hampshire  hiUs  (hear,  hear).  For 
himself,  he  had  not  much  difficulty,  because  he  resided 
in  a  yiUsgej  but  he  was  certain  difficulties  did  arise 
where  'employers  resided  at  long  distances  from  any 
vJllgge  or  town.  He  remernbered  that  at  one  time  he 
was  one  of  a  party  who  tried  to  do  away  yntb.  those 
fairs,  but  still  there  was  very  mudi  to  be  said  for  them 
in  reference  to  the.ir  benefit  to  the  poor  people  them- 
selves (hear,  hearjir  They  might  meet  at  Newbury 
after  perhaps  an  absence  of  two  or  three  yearSj  and  it 
Was  but  natural  they  liked  to  meet  and  greet  each 
other  with ,  a  kindly  shake  of  the  hand.  There  was 
no  reason  why  the  thing  should  be  done  away  with 
bedause,  it  was  abused;  for -if  it  came  to  that  they 
mightiook  higher  (hear,  hear).  No  one  could  pre- 
tend;ibr  a  single  moment-  to  say  that  the  scenes  at  a 
horse  race  were  not  quite  as.  bad  as  at  their  hiring 
fairs,  and  before  they  did  away  with  the  fairs,  the 
vices  of  the  racecourse  and  some  of  those  places  should 
belooked  to  (hear,  hear).  :      :     , 

M'^.  Samuel  J^w^woXA  considered  that  the  subject 
was  w;orthy  the  attention  of  every  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood.       .  .  .       If  farmers  would 

unite. among  themselves,  but  the  worst  of  it  was  they 
would;  not,  the  hiring  system  might  be  done  away 
■ft^ith,  and  rii^istry  offices  take  their  place  (hear,  hear)  ; 
and  by  establishing  such  offices  they  would  be  able  to 
get-  a  character  with  their  servants  (hear,  hear).  If 
tliey'took  the  men  by  the  month  it  would  be  .possible 
to  regulate  their  wages,  because  they  could  aiford  to 
give  them  more-  in  the  summer  time.  Instead  of  the 
unions  proposed  >  to  be  formed,  if  fanners'  labourers 
could'  be  taught  to  invest  their  savings  iu  some 
friehdly  society,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to-  fall 
back  on  'that  society  when  they  were  old,  instead  of 
opming'back  upon  the  parishes,  farmers  would  be  able 
to  pay  2s.  a  week  in  advance  of  the  present  scale, 
taking  into  consideration  the  lessening  of  the  poor 
rates  that  would  ensue.  As  to  unions,  they  would  be 
the  greatest  cu'rse  that  could  possibly  happen  to  the 
agricultural  labourer  (hear,  hear).  Let  Manchester 
and'Shteffleld,  and  other  large  towns,  tell  the  work- 
ing of  these  unions ;  the  late  exposures  were  a  blot 
upon  England.  He  did  not  fear  that  the  system 
would  be  introduced  into  agricultural  districts.  In 
classifying  labour  they  must  remember  that  there 
would  be  Some  difficulty  in  doing  it,  more  than  in  the 
manufacturing  department  of  labour,  by  reason  that 
th&>'Wopk  of  farm  labourers  was  so  often  changed. 
The  mechanic  generally  was  at  one  work  all  the  year 
round,  but  with  the  Other  his  work  was  scarcely  two 
days  alike,  with  the  exception  of  mowing  and  harvest 
work.  If  their  work  was  continuous  in  one  capacity 
they  might  pay  them  on  the  piece,  and  that  was  the 
best  ■way,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Mr.  Darke 
had  said  that  the  raising  of  agriculturists'  wages 
would  have  the  result  of  driving  capital  from  the  land. 
He  agreed  with  him,  and  if  people  who  were  trying 
to  make  the  labourers  dissatisfied  with  their  lives 
would  take  the  matter  in  hand  themselves,  they  would 
find  that  they  were  paid  now  more  than  'they  earned. 
The  raising  of  -wages  would  have  the  efiect  of  laying 
more  land  down  to  grass,  keeping  less  stock,  and 
growing-  less  corn,  and  when  that  was  done  it  would 
b&  a  bad  day  for  England  (hear,  hear). 


Paper  bead  at  HmfGEBPOKD  Faemees'  Club. 

'  HuNGEEPOED  Fakmeks' Club. 

The  folio-wing  members  were  present  at  the  meeting 
on  Wednesday  afternoon : — Mr.  Hewitt  (Chairman), 
Messrs.  Patter,  Freeguard,  A.  Neate,  Frampton,  Plnni- 
ger,  L.  Cundellj  Godwin,  Piatt,  Chandler,  H.  A.  Cun- 
dell.    Gibbons,    Hellard,    Hissey,    Joseph    Cundell, 
Mackrell,  Bryant,  Booker,  Kimber,  Bro^wn,  Taylor, 
Dredge,  Hodson,  &c.     The  following  paper  was  read 
on  "  The   Education   of  Labourers   in  Agricultural 
"  Districts,"  by  Mr,  .Spearing,  of  Kennet. 
.  Mr.  Chairman   and   Gentlemen,-T-When  a  month 
since,  your  chairman   invited, me   to  introduce  this 
subject  to  your  notice,  I- was  fully  conscious  of  my 
inability  to  do  justice  to  it,  therefore  I  must  beg  your 
indulgence  for  the  many  shortcomings  which  wiU  be 
apparent  in  bringing  it  before  you.     There  have  been 
so   many  discussions, .  and   so  many  different  views 
taken  of  the  question,  that  one  naturally  feels  greater 
difficulty,  at  arriving   at  a  conclusion.     I  dare'  say 
there  are  some  here  who  heard  the  subject  discussed 
on  Monday  in  another  place,  and  I  trust  we  may  hear 
the  views  that  were  there  expressed.     The  way  in 
which    almost  every   Chamber   of   agriculture   and 
farmers'  club  have  manifested  their  interest  in  it  is, 
I  consider^  a  conclusive  proof  that  those  who  assert 
that  landed  proprietors^,  and  tenant  farmers  especially, 
are  averse  to  any  improvement  in  the  education  of  the 
labouring  classes  are  stating'  that  which  certainly  has 
little  foundation  in  fact.    It  nevertheless  cannot  be 
denied  that  amongst  tenant  farmers  there  are  many 
who  are  opposed  to  any  extended  system  of  education. 
They  affirm,  and  perhaps  with,  some  truth,  that  edu- 
cation has  tended  to  make  farm  labour  more  expen- 
sive, and  that  it  is  frequently  not  so  well  performed. 
That  there  have  been  many  excellent  servants  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write  I  am  not  prepared  to 
deny,  but  I  have  invariably  found,  where  such  has  been 
the  case,  the  men  and  women  themselves  have  been 
the  first  to  regret  the  disadvantages  they  have  been 
subjected  to  in  consequence.     I  think  we  must  take 
a  higher  view  of  the  matter  than  looking  at  a  man  as 
the  mere  performer  of  labour;  and  if  from  what  may 
be  termed  the  mere  accident  of  his  biith  he  does  not 
occupy  the  same  position  in  society  as  ourselves,  it  is 
not  less  a  duty  to  make  that  position  as  little  irksome 
and  Unpleasant  as  lies  in  our  power.    If  I  wanted  a 
reason  for  a  more  extended  system  of  education',  or 
that  education  should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
every  one,  I  would  not  omit  to  notice  the  very  diffe- 
rent state  of  British  agriculture  from  what  it  was  not 
many  years  since.     Steam  thrashing  has  supei-seded 
the  flail,  steam  ploughing'  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
horse  and  ox  labour,  and  other  branches  have  ad- 
vanced in  proportion.  The  difference  in  the  particular 
kind  of  labour  the  labouring  classes  have  to  perform 
requires  a  greater  amount  of  head  knowledge  than 
they  formerly  possessed.     And  it  is  not  merely  as 
regards  the  work  they  have  to  perform  ;  every  legis- 
lative change  is  graduall^^  placing  a  vast  deal  more 
power. in  their  hands;-    so  much   greater  then  the 
necessity  of  endeavouring  to  educate  them  rightly  for 
these  changes.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  mere  edu- 
cation of  a  man  will  make  him  good,  but  crime  has 
generally  lessened  as  education  has  advanced.     Let 
us  not  then  be  drags  on  the  wheels  of  progress,  but 
let  us,  by  our  discussion  this  evehiiig,  lend  our  aid  in 
endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the  right  solution  of  this 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  day.     I 
would  not  have  it  inferred  that  any  amount  of  mere 
book-learning  is  going  to  make  our  agricultural  la- 
bourers better  servants  or  better  men,  unless  they 
have  good  home  training  and  instruction.     A  child's 
education  for  weal  or  woe  begins  with  his  growth  and 
strengthens  with  his  strength,'  and  from  the  impres- 
sions received  in  his  own  home  the  man's  character  is 
often  moulded,  and  the  real  love  of  his  home,  with  no 
higher  motive,  has  in  many  instances  kept  him  a 
faithfiil  and  devoted  servant  and  an  honest  and  useful 
member  of  the  community. 
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Previous  to  noticing  the  plans  proposed  for  an  ex- 
tension of  education,,  it  will  I  have  no  douht  be  stated 
that  farm  labourers  will  be  more  scarce,  and  labour 
consequently  dearer.  That  alterations  will  be  re- 
quired »nd  difficulties  arise  I  do  not  doubt,  but  whether 
there  is  a  more  extended  education  or  not,  difficulties 
will  be  sure  to  exist;  The  state  of  the  labour  market 
is  silch  that  with  the  great  means  of  communication, 
what  may  be,  or  are  termed  low-priced  labour  dis- 
tricts, must  (when  trade  again  revives)  expect  a  con- 
siderable rise  in  the  price  of  labour,  and  I  ani  one  of 
those  who  think  that  many  gbntlemen  who  profess  to 
take  an  interest  in  this  subject,  and  generally  show 
that  ihterest  by— if  not  abusing-^t  least]  by  depre- 
ciating everything  which  is  done  by  a  tenant  farmer 
for  his  labourers'  benefit,  forget  that  they  themselves 
belong  to  the  school  who  were  always  preaching  up 
labour  as  a  marketable  commodity,  to  be  bought  in 
the  cheaj^est  market.  Not  content  to  ignore  the  doc- 
trine they  formerly  held,  they  are  fond  of  quoting  the 
minimum  amount  of  payment  made  for  labour,  ignoring 
the  much  higher  rate  iu  the  summer  months,  and  also 
forgetting  that  a  farm  labourer  loses,  I  may  say,  Ifess 
time  than  any  other  class,  his  employer  frequently 
paying  him  when  his  services  are  of  little  Value,  and 
forgettiiig  also  that  an  agricultural  labourer  moves 
less  than  any  other  persons  in  the  same  position,' the 
cause  of  which  may  have  been  the  system  of  parochial 
settlements.  I.  am  far  from  considering  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  labour  would  "be  a  disadvantage  to 
farmers,  because  I  believe  it  will  be  attended  with  a 
great  improvement  in  the  performance  of  labour.  Our 
present  race  of  labourers  in  many  districts,  although 
honest  and  well  conducted,  it  cannot  be  denied,  never- 
.  theless,  that  there  is  a  slowness  in  their  movements 
and  a  seeming  indifference  in  the  performance  of  their 
work  which  you  do  not  meet  with  in  other  classes ;  and 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  you  consider  that 
boys  of  from  eight  to  nine  yeairS,  drive  plough  during 
the  winter  months  seven  to  nine  mUeSper  day,  through 
wet  and  dirt ;  the  almost  natural  consequence  of  such 
a  system  of  training  is  that  they  acquire  habits  which 
niany  hardly  ever  lose.  I  am  convinced  that  altera- 
tions may  be  made  in. this  respect  without  loss,  although 
with  inconvenience  to  ourselves.  I  should  not  dwell 
on  this,  but  in  any  change  Or  improvement  that  may 
be  required,  we  must  look  well  at  the  difficulties  that 
lie  in  our  way,  and  I  think  also,  as  a  body,  we  very  fre- 
quently let  prejudice  prevent  our  following  plans  which 
may  be  both  useful  and  beneficial.  One  effect  of  an  ex- 
tended system  of  elementary  education  will  necessarily 
be,  in  my  opinion,  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
and  I  believe  eventually  this  will  not  merely  apply  to 
boys,  more  especially  in  the.  winter  months.  And 
now,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  remark  to  my 
young  brother  farmers,  it  would  be  to  impress  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  what  is  a  fair  ;  day's  work  ;  for  fre- 
quently their  so-called  education  for  their  business 
has  little  fitted  them  for  knowing  the  amount  of  work 
to  be.don?  by  others  ;  and  if  I  appear  here  to  digress 
a  little  from  my  subject,  it  is  because  I  believe  we 
shaE  have  to  educate  ourselves,  from  the  advance  in  the 
education  of  the  labouring  classes  which  is  sure  to 
ensue.  I  think  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  in  every 
parish  of  any  size  there  should  be  a  school,  '  These 
Jtiave  been  built  in  most  parishes  by  local  enterprise 
and  Grovernment.  Where  this  plan  has  failed  in 
parishes  froin  failure  of  subscriptionsj  ,  I  certainly 
think  that  the  owners  of  property  should  be  compelled 
to  build  schools,  the  Government  assisting  by  a  grant. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  for  the  school  .the  owners  of 
real  property  ought  to  pay,  as  t'eriant's  or' owners  of 
personal  property  may  not  have  so/permanent  a,n 
interest  in  the  building,  but  I  would  allow  the  money 
to  'te  taken  up  anil  payed  'off  in  so  many  "years,  the 
amount  to  be'calculated  on  the  income  tax  assessment. 
Having  provided  schools,  we  come  to  management,  and 
as  every  parish  with  a  population  of  400  inhabitants 
will  have  its  schpol,  tgonsider  that  ip  should  have,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds,'  and  also  of  halving  an 


interest  in  them,  its  eddcatioii  committee,  con^is'ting 
of  the  clergyman  for  the  time  being'and  tw:o  lay 
niembers,  either  elected  from  the  ratepayers  or'  ohe 
by  the  owrierS  6f  property  and  one  by  ratepayers.'  In 
parishes  under  400  inhabitants  they  should  be  jolnjed 
to  others.  This  plan,  with  regard  to  local  committees, 
may  have  its  disadvantages.  '  No  doubt  some  would 
invest  a  power  in  the  board  of  guardians  or  some 
other  body,  but  I  believe  it  would  stimulate  local 
effort,  and  where  prejudice  exists,  frequently  by  giving 
persons  a  real  interest  in  the  matter,  you  help  ,to  dip- 
arm,  it.  These  bpards  will  have,  of  course,  the  asgist- 
ance  of  A'  Goverflment  inspector.  With  regard  to 
masters,  the  appointment  should  be  with  the  coni- 
mitt'ee,  sanctioned  by  the  inspectoi,';  whether  he  should 
be  certified  or  not  should  be  left  to  their  discretion^ 
provided  he  can  pass  a  regular  examination  ;  and  •with 
regard  to  his  payment,  I  would  adhere  as?  inuCh  as 
possible  to  the  present  system  of  school  pence  with 
Government  aid  and  other  auxiliaries.  The  paynifeiit 
of  pence  gives  every  well-intentioned  pareilt  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  child's  progress,  and  instils  a 
certain  amount  of  independence  which  I  believe  it  ifi 
well  to  foster.  I  would  leave  it  to  the  bqtard  to  pay 
the  amount  from  3d.  per  head  to  Is.  pe'^  head  per 
■yveek  ;  the  scale  of  charges  to, be  printed,  and  .liot 
altered  to  suit  individual  cases.'  And  now  in  some 
parishes  I  fear  we  may  have  a  deficiency  of  incbme"; 
nevertheless  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  the  Goyerr>- 
nient  aid  and  local  effort  have  failed. to  supply  the 
deficiency,  it  shall  be  legal  for  the  locsd  board,'  after 
say  one  month's  notice,  to  call  a  meetiag,  and  'with 
the  consent  of  the  ratepayers^  to  levy  a  rate  on  the  in- 
come tax  assessment  at  so  much  in  the  pound.  I  would 
only  apply  this  as  a  last  resort ;  but  notwithstanding 
it  may  be  much  opposed,  I  believe  the  State  is  bouiM 
to  place  education  within  the  reach,  of  all ;  therefore 
the  owners  of  personal  property  should  be  called^  On 
to  contribute  to  the  support. of  a  System  In  which 
every  memlser  of  the  State  is  so  deeply  interested. 
Should  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers,  in  case  of  a  de- 
ficit, object  to  a  rate,  I  would  propose  that  it  'fehoiild 
be  lawful  for  the  committee,  with  the  consent  of  the 
inspector,  to  order  a  rate  to  be  made  to  supply  the 
deficit.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Government  grant 
should  be  extended  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 
present,  and  even  to  all  schools  complying  with  ^dn- 
ditions  which  should  not  be  so  strictly  imposed  as  at 
present.  With  regard  to  teaching,  I  consider  that  to 
give  every  child  the  opportunity  of  learning  tb  read 
and  write,  with  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  is  all  that 
can  be  expected ;  but  your  teaching  should  not  be  purely 
secular,  it  should  be  combined  vyith  religious  teaching, 
having  in  'view  the  conscientious  opinions  of  dissenters. 
T  cannot  consider  it  necessary  that  the  Church  cate- 
chism should  be  taught  in  the  week.  Doctrinal  teaching 
may  be  pretty  well  limited  to  those  points  on  wliich 
the  majority  of  churchmen  and  dissenters  are  agreed. 
I  should  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  for  Govern 
ment  aid  to  be  given  to  a  purely  secular  school, 
although  we  cannot  dispute  the  fact"  thai  the  tendency 
of  the  present  day  is  rather  to  ignore  religious  teaching, 
and  to  foUow  in  almost  everything  reason  or  German 
rationalism,  instead  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  God's 
revealed  word.  The  clause  prpposeii  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  acted  upon  with 
regard  to  religious  teaching,  allows  plenty  of  liberty, 
and  I  should  say  would  disarm  opposition.  I  now 
come  to  the  question  of  children's  attendance  at 
school,  and  although  I  believe  it  -will  be  generally 
admitted  that  a  great  deal  of  gbod  would  follow  frohi 
a' child  being  sent  to  school,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  we  should  be  dealing  fairly  in  making  .attend; 
ance  compulsory  ;  if  such  a  system  were  adopted  it 
wpuld.  be  repugnant  to  our  feelings  as  Englishmen, 
and  "in  many  insitances  create  a  dijalijie  and  distrust  it 
would  be  well  to  avoid.  Instead  of  compulsory^  at- 
tendance, therefore,  I  would  propose  that  a  child  should 
be,  able  to  :read  tolerably  well  and  -write  before  Ije 
works, at  all.  I  know  of  no  better  systepi  than  calling 
lipoh  them  to  undergo  an  examination'and  oBSiri  a 
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certificate  from  the  master  or  Government  inspector 
or  liis  assistant  ;  but  when  a  child  has  once  entered  a 
school,  I  would  not  allow  his  withdrawal,  except  from 
illness  or  removal  from  the  parish,  until  he  has  attended 
school  for  40  weeks,  or  the  number  of  weeks  the 
school  is  opened  for  the  year.  Where  a  man  has  a 
large  family,  some  of  the  elder  members  or  he  himself 
may  be  able  to  instruct  the  younger  members,  and 
enable  them  to  get  their  certificate  without  a  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school,  and  here  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  adopt  a  different  plan  with  the  labouring 
class  than  is  done  in  many  instances  with  the  class  im- 
mediately above  them,  the  elder  members  of  which  very 
frequently  teach  the  younger  equally  as  well  as  if  they 
had  received  a  school  education.  I  believe  the  early  age 
at  which  many  children  are  sent  to  work  is  of  little  ad- 
vantage either  to  a  master  or  the  head  of  a  family.  If 
you  take  some  little  boy  to  keep  off"  rooks  or  some  other 
light  employment,  he  is  probably  paid  2s.  or  2s.  6d. 
per  week,  and  when  you  come  to  consider  the  extra 
food  or  clothing  required,  there  is  a  very  small  advan- 
tage to  the  father  of  a  family.  I  would  propose, 
therefore,  that  no  child  should  work  for  wages  before 
the  age  of  9^  years  supposing  him  to  commence  work 
at  Lady  day,  or  before  10  years  supposing  him  to 
commence  work  at  Michaelmas,  the  difference  in  the 
period  of  the  year  more  than  compensating,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  difference  in  the  age ;  and  in  the 
winter  half-year  every  boy  up  to  the  age  of  12  years 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  his  work  at  four  o'clock. 
I  have  no  doubt  we  may  have  differences  of  opinion, 
but  I  do  not  value  boys'  labour  in  the  winter  half- 
year  at  much  after  that  time,  and  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  at  stablework  boys  are  frequently  made  to  do 
what  under-carters  or  older  servants  ought  to  do. 
The  management  of  a  stable  is  generally  left  pretty 
much  to  the  carter,  and  masters  are  not  frequently 
alive  to  the  way  in  which  boys  are  managed.  With 
regard  to  girls,  I  think  a  rule  as  to  age  may  be  made. 
The  principle  of  the  Colliery  Act  would  apply  to 
boys ;  it  is  this  :    "  That  no  boy  of  ten  years  of  age 


districts  will  not  be  one  of  the  least  advwitages  in  an 
extended  education  of  others. 

With  regard  to  the  bill  of  Mr.  Bruce,  which  was  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  not  long  since,  there 
ai-e  some  very  good  clauses  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
school  pence,  and  also  respecting  religious  instruction, 
and  likewise  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. I  believe  the  part  of  the  bill  which  encourages 
local  responsibility  to  be  also  a  stejp  in  the  right 
direction.  The  Government  plan  consists  in  a  greater 
development  of  the  present  system,  and  rectifies  in 
some  instances  some  of  its  faults,  such  as  not  granting 
aid  to  several  schools  where  at  present  it  is  much 
needed.  Although  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  many  may 
wish,  still  I  do  not  doubt  when  we  have  a  i-esponsible 
minister  appointed  we  shall  be  able  to  see  where  it  is 
principally  deficient,  and  this  is  a  question  where  a 
certain  amount  of  caution  is  requisite,  lest  in  endea- 
vouring to  do  too  much,  and  in  an  excess  of  zeal,  we 
should  hinder  instead  of  advance  the  cause  we  wish 
to  promote.  We  must  consult  not  merely  our  own 
feelings,  but  those  of  the  bulk  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, and  endeavour  to  overcome  that  spirit  of  in- 
difference to  the  cause  of  education  upon  the  part  of 
parents  which  will  for  some  time  at  least  operate  as  a 
drawback  to  its  advancement.  Gentlemen,  I  have 
now  placed  before  you  my  views  on  this  subject,  and  I 
am  convinced  it  is  a  question  in  which  progress  is 
necessary.  The  competition  into  which  every  trade 
and  business  has  to  enter  calls  upon  us  to  use  every 
effort,  not  merely  to  advance  ourselves,but  to  endeavour 
as  far  as  possible  to  promote  the  education  of  those 
with  whom  we  are  more  immediately  placed  in  contact. 
Class  interests  in  years  gone  by  may  have  induced 
many  employers  of  labour  to  believe  that  education 
was  inimical  to  their  interests.  Civilization  fortu- 
nately has  progressed,  and  if  there  are  those  who  still 
entertain  those  opinions,  I  would  tell  them  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  an  aUwise  Creator  ever 
endowed  men  with  faculties  capable  of  development, 
and  yet  intends  they  should  be  kept  in  ignorance. 


shall    be  allowed  to  work    in    a  coal    pit,    unless""*"  Many   of   our   greatest   men   have  sprung  from  the 


"  he  brings  a  certificate  from  a  duly  qualified  master 
"  that  he  can  read  and  write,  before  he  can  work  at 
"  all."  Content  with  this  end,  it  takes  no  notice  of 
the  question  whether  they  have  attended  school  or  not. 
I  come  now  to  the  system  which  I  consider  a  most 
powerful  auxiliary  in  promoting  education,  I  mean  the 
system  of  night  schools,  and  provided  every  boy, 
before  the  age  of  12  years,  leaves  his  work  for  the 
winter  half-year  at  four  o'clock,  I  believe  that  for  the 
first  year  he  goes  to  work  he  should  attend  school  four 
hours  per  week  for  the  first  winter  half-year,  and 
five  hours  per  week  for  the  other  half-years,  until  he 
attains  the  age  before  mentioned.  The  time  will,  in 
consequence  of  his  leaving  work  earlier,  be  his  em- 
ployer's time.  Having  some  years  since  taken  a  great 
interest  in  this  subject,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
advantages  attendant  upon  it.  Some  few  years  since, 
when  the  late  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Wigram)  was 
Archdeacon  of  Winchester,  he  used  all  his  infiuence 
to  extend  the  system  in  that  county,  and  I  believe 
with  the  most  beneficial  results.  I  would  impress 
upon  the  middle  classes  generally,  and  employers  of 
labour  in  particular,  the  necessity  of  doing  their 
utmost  to  foster  and  encourage  well  regulated  night 
schools;  they  keep  boys  from  falling  into  mischief, 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  them  in  every  way,  and 
I  believe  it  tends  to  create  a  spirit  of  respect  which 
cannot  be  too  much  encouraged.  If  we  let  a  boy  leave 
school  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  do  not  give  him 
any  further  instruction,  I  believe  we  are  doing  little 
to  any  solid  advancement  in  education  ;  if  we  come  to 
apply  the  same  test  to  others  in  an  advanced  station 
in  life  we  should  be  the  first  to  notice  its  shortcomings 
and  defects.  It  may  be  stated  that  in  going  so  far  as 
I  propose  we  shall  be  raising  others  too  near  the 
standard  of  education  we  ourselves  have  reached.  I 
would  beg  to  suggest  it  is  more  incumbent  on  us  to 
move  out  of  their  way,  and  I  believe  this  improvement 
in  the  education  of  our  own  particular  class  in  many 


working  classes,  and  I  know  of  no  effort  that  will 
more  repay  the  making  than  that  of  placing  within 
the  reach  of  every  man  the  means  of  raising  himself 
in  the  social  scale  ;  and  in  doing  this  we  shall  be 
fulfilling  the  sacred  injunction  of  "  Doing  unto  others 
"  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us."  I  would  ask 
you,  then,  to  discuss  the  subject,  not  merely  as  it 
affects  ourselves  as  employers  of  labour,  but  as  those 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  of  our  common  country. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Chandler  senior,  Mr.  Godwin, 
and  Mr.  Cundell  spoke  very  briefly  on  the  subject, 
chiefly  corroborating  the  views  of  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Spearing  moved  the  following  resolution, 
and  Mr.  Hewitt  seconded  it ;  it  was  then  put  to 
the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously  :  "  That  this 
"  club,  fully  recognizing  the  advantage  of  educating 
"  the  agricultural  labourer,  is  of  opinion  that  every 
"  child  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  before  com- 
"  mencing  work,  and  that  it  should  also  have  the 
"  opportunity  afterwards  of  attending  night  school." 

"V'otes  of  thanks  to  the  lectui'er  and  the  chairman 
closed  the  meeting. 

[I  think  these  papers  are  sufficient  to  show  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  supposed  attitude  and  temper  of 
the  farmers  as  a  body,  Berkshire  and  Wiltshu-e  farmers, 
at  any  rate,  are  not  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
difficulties  that  surround  the  question  of  the  education 
and  employment  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  nor 
indisposed  to  attempt  the  solution  of  them  in  a  candid 
and  progressive  spirit.  If  such  tempers  generally 
prevailed,  and  I  believe  they  are  spreading  more 
widely  year  by  year,  judicious  legislation  would  give 
the  farmers  what  Mr.  Wentworth  says  they  cannot 
give  themselves,  a  common  ground  of  union,  on  which 
they  could  fight  successfully  against  nan-ow  prejudices, 
bad  customs,  and  antiquated  methods,  and  carry  out 
those  plans  of  improvement  which  an  enlightened 
experience  shows,  promote  at    the  game  time  the 
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highest  and  truest  interest,  of  the  employer  and  the 
employed.] 


MINUTES  OF  PAROCHIAL  MEETINGS. 


County  of  Nokpolk  :  St.  Faith's  Union. 
No.  1.  Monday,  July  15,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Attlebridge,  for 

Attlebridge  -  Pop.,  93  -  Acr.,  1,206.  -  R.V.,  1,000?.* 

and 
Alderford       -  Pop.,  29  -  Acr.,     432.  -  R.V.,     708Z. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

Mr.  Samuel  Pumfrey,  occupier  of  300  acres. 
Mr.  Richard  Reyner,  occupier  of  180  acres. 
Mr.  Robert  Rix,  occupier  of  450  acres. 

The  land  in  these  parishes  belongs  to  three  pro- 
prietors. The  parishes  are  ecclesiactically  united, 
though  distinct  for  poor  law  purposes. 

The  supply  of  labour  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
Mr.  Pumfrey  could  employ  on  his  single  farm  all  the 
labourers  resident  in  the  parish.  Labour  is  imported 
from  Ringland,  Swanington,  and  Felthorpe. 

The  resident  labourers  are  close  to  their  work. 
The  non-resident  come  from  one  to  two  miles. 

The  weekly  wage  now  is  12*. 

Task  work  is  grass  mowing,  at  from  3s.  to  4«.  6rf. 
per  acre  ;  turnip  hoeing,  at  3s.  an  acre  (an  acre  being 
a  fair  day's  work)  ;  corn  harvest  (about  a  month), 
from  6?.  to  7?.  for  the  job  till  the  crop  is  housed. 

There  are  some  excellent  new  cottages  built  by 
Mr.  Micklethwayt  ;  and  the  cottages  generally  are 
tcnantable.  There  are  only  two  cottages  with  a 
single  bedroom  each.  But  more  cottages  are  required. 
The  ordinary  rent  varies  from  21.  to  'il.  10s.,  depend- 
in  j?  on  size  of  house  and  garden. 

There  are  three  employers  in  Attlebridge,  and  one 
in  Alderford. 

The  son  is  light  sand  ;  the  cultivation  is  arable  and 
pasture,  the  pasture  being  about  one-eighth  of  the 
farm. 

The  owners  of  the  land  at  Attlebridge  are  resident ; 
the  owner  of  Alderford  lives  about  12  miles  off.  The 
residence  of  the  landowners  is  not  perceived  tp  affect 
the  condition  of  the  poor. 

Rent  is  about  20s.  an  acre ;  tithe,  Ss.  Game  is 
highly  preserved.  Mr.  Pumfrey  is  leaving  his  farm 
in  consequence  of  its  being  overrun. 

Females,  almost  exclusively  married  women,  are 
employed  in  turnip  singling,  corn  weeding,  hay  and 
com  harvest.  A  woman's  day  is  reckoned  at  eight 
hours,  and  her  wage  is  Sif.  a  day. 

The  three  gentlemen  present  employ  no  boy  under 
13. 

There  is  no  day  school  at  either  Attlebridge  or 
Alderford.  The  children  go  to  Weston,  about  1^ 
mile  away. 

There  would  be  no  hardship,  and  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  enact  that  no  child  should  be  employed 
under  eight  years  of  age  ;  and  the  meeting  would  de- 
sire to  see  young  unmarried  girls  employed  in  domestic 
service,  and  not  in  field  labour.  Great  difficulty  is 
felt  by  farmers  in  getting  servants. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  every  child  should  be  able  to 
read,  and  to  write  well  enough  to  send  a  letter  to  his 
friends,  and  to  cast  up  an  account ;  and  the  legislature 
ought  to  see  to  this. 

There  is  no  slack  time  in  the  year  during  which 
attendance  at  school  could  be  made  compulsory  with- 


*  The  figures  following  the  name  of  each  parish  in  these 
Mim\tes  represent  its  population,  acreage,  and  rateable  value, 

.respectively. 
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out  hardship  both  to  the  parents  and  the  employers. 
In  the  winter  boys  would  be  wanted  to  look  after 
bullocks  and  sheep,  &c. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  people  in  these  parishes 
is  improving  rather  than  deteriorating.  There  are 
only  two  illegitimate  children  in  the  parish,  born  to 
young  women  in  service. 

The  labourers  are  genei-ally  found  honest  and  trust- 
worthy. 

RiCHAED  James  Reyner. 
Samuel  Pumfeey. 

EOBEET  RlX. 


Norfolk. 
Bev.  J.  Fraser. 


No.  2.  Monday,  July  15,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Morton-on-the-Hill,  for 

Morton    -  Pop.,  149  -    Acr.,  977      -  R.V.,  997/. 

Of  the  area  of  the  parish,  519  acres  are  arable ; 
196  meadow  and  waste  ;  the  rest,  woodland  and 
plantations. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

T.  T.  Berney,  Esq.,  of  Morton  Hall,  magistrate  and 

landowner. 
Rev.  N.  Manley,  rector. 
Mr.  Thos.  Gaze,  land  occupier. 
Mr.  Thos.  Wm.  Gaze,  guardian  and  overseer. 
Mr.  John  Large,  surveyor  and  occupier. 

All  the  land  in  the  parish  belongs  to  Mr.  Berney, 
with  the  exception  of  about  100  acres. 

The  supply  of  resident  labour  is  not  adequate  to 
the  demand.  Some  of  the  imported  labour  comes 
from  a  distance  of  from  two  to  three  miles. 

Weekly  wages  at  present  are  12s.  ;  carters  earn  Is. 
to  2s.  more. 

Piece  work  is  paid  at  following  rates  ;  2s.  6d.  per 
acre  for  turnip  hoeing  (onco  over)  ;  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per 
acre  for  grass  mowing.  A  man  will  earn  61.  or  71. 
in  the  harvest.  A  shepherd  earns  about  51.  a  year 
more  than  a  common  labourer. 

The  cottages  are  in  fair  condition,  weU  distributed  ; 
the  rent  vaiying  from  3/.  to  5/.  including  garden,  often 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  size  ;  poor  rate  and  other 
charges  paid  by  the  landlord. 

There  are  four  employers  of  labour ;  one  farm  is 
400  acres,  another  80,  another  100,  another  40 ;  some 
of  the  occupations  run  into  neighbouring  parishes, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  soil  is  light  sand  ;  the  farming  mixed  ;  about 
a  fifth  of  a  farm  being  in  pasture. 

The  chief  landowner  is  resident. 

The  average  rent  per  acre  is  20s.  ;  tithe,  5s.  The 
poor  rate  about  2s.  in  the  pound. 

Females,  principally  married,  are  employed  in  the 
same  work  as  at  Attlebridge,  and  at  the  same  wages. 
More  labour  of  this  kind  would  be  employed  if  it 
could  be  procured. 

One  girl  under  13  is  occasionally  employed  (but  is 
generally  at  sciiool)  ;  there  may  be  10  boys  employed, 
ranging  in  age  from  10  to  13,  not  however  all  be- 
longing to  the  parish.  When  not  employed,  they 
generally  go  to  school. 

Mr.  Gaze  believes  that  all  these  boys  can  read  and 
write.  There  is  no  day  school  at  Morton  ;  the  chil- 
dren attend  school  at  Weston. 

The  rector  had  a  night  school  for  two  or  three 
winters,  attended  by  from  13  to  14  boys;  but  the  only 
place  in  which  he  could  hold  it  was  his  kitchen  ;  and 
last  winter  it  was  discontinued,  owing  to  some  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  the  boys  to  attend. 

The  half  day  or  alternate  day  system  is  considered 
to  be  impracticable  in  agriculture. 

There  would  be  no  hardship  in  making  it  penal  to 
employ  a  child  under  eight ;  a  boy  is  not  of  much 
use  upon  a  farm  before  nine,  at  which  age  he  would 
be  of  use  to  keep  birds,  or  to  assist  the  shepherd. 
Boys  are  not  used  in  Norfolk  in  ploughing. 

Mr,  Gaze,  jun.,  thinks  that  35/.  would  represent  the 
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Norfolk.        ;(;otal  earnings  (day,  piece,  and  harvest  work)  of  an 

„      "TT  able-bodied  man  in  the  year. 

BeT.  J.  Fraser.  •' 


N.  M.  MANLBr,  Rector. 
Thos.  Gaze. 
Thos.  Wm.  Gaze. 
John  Laege. 

Mr.  Barney  would  have  signed  also,  but  had  sus- 
tained an  injury  in  the  right  hand  which  disabled  him 
from  writing. 

[The  prices  given  me  at  Attlebridge  for  piece  work 
were  considered  by  this  meeting  pitched  rather  too 
high.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Gaze's  estimate  of  the 
total  annual  earnings  ofan  able-bodied  man  was  con- 
sidered at  other  places,  at  present  prices,  too  low, 
and  37/.  or  381.  was  thought  to  be  nearer  the  mark. 
It  was  thus  computed  : — 

£     s.    d. 
52  weeks  at  12s.  -  -    31     4    0 

Excess  in  turnip  hoeing,  &c.  (6 

weeks  at  3«.)  -  -       0  18     0 

Ditto,  in  hay  harvest  (2  weeks 

at  6s.)  -  -       0  12     0 

Ditto,  in  corn  harvest  (3  weeks 

at  28«.)  -  -  4     4     0 


£36  18     0 


It  is  assumed  in   this  estimate  that,  there  is  no 
.   lost  time.] 


No.  3.  Monday,  July  15,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Witchingham,  for 

Great   and  Little   Witchingham,  Pop.,  675  ;    Acr., 
2,983 ;  E.V.  5,472/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 
Rev.  W.  Howard,  rector,   chairman  of    board    of 

guardians. 
Mr.  Robt.  Leamon,  occupier. 

Mr.  H,  T.  Knights,  landowner  and  churchwarden. 
Mr.  Robert  Stimpson,  occupier  and  guardian. 
Mr.  John  Dunt,  assistant  overseer. 

Great  Witchingham  is  an  "  open "  parish  ;  there 
are  at  present  about  a  dozen  cottages  vacant  in  con- 
sequence of  a  large  emigration  of  labourers  last 
year. 

Little  Witchingham,  however,  is  "  close."  There 
are  only  33  inhabitants  on  738  acres. 

At  present  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  parish  is 
about  adequate  to  the  demand.  The  cottages  are 
clustered  chiefly  in  one  corner  of  the  parish,  but  in 
no  case  have  the  labourers  to  travel  an  unreasonable 
distance  to  their  work. 

The  present  weekly  wage  is  12*.  The  piece  work 
ranges  about  the  same  as  at  Morton.  Harvest  work 
will  average  6/.  per  man  for  the  job.  The  men  are 
already  hired  by  Mr.  Leamon  at  that  price. 

The  cottages  are  fair ;  but  some  of  them,  from  the 
habits  of  the  tenants,  are  not  kept  as  they  should  be. 

The  rent  is  high,  ranging  from  3Z.  to  51.  Many 
have  no  gardens,  and  others  are  badly  off  m  this 
respect.  These  are  cottages  in  a  street,  built  for  in- 
vestment. In  most  open  parishes  in  the  county  the 
cottages  are  of  this  kind,  and  do  not  belong  to  the 
landowners. 

The  farming  is  mixed,  about  one-fourth  being  in 
pasture.  The  soil  is  very  various.  The  farms  are 
about  nine  in  number,  and  range  in  size  from  400  to 
50  or  60  acres. 

The  principal  landowners  are  not  resident. 

The  land  lets  at  from  25s.  to  30s.  an  acre  ;  the 
tithe  was  commuted  at  7s.  6d.  per  acre. 

Females  (married  and  unmarried)  are  employed, 
but  they  are  scarce,  and  more  would  be  employed  if 
they  could  be  got.  They  are  employed  in  singling 
turnips,  weeding  com,  and  harvest  work.  If  the 
corn  were  high  and  wet,  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  enter  it  ;  as,  if  they  did,  they  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.     A  woman's  day  is  eight  hours  at  8d. 


The  employment  that  they  are  put  to  does  not  produce 
any  physical  ill  results. 

Girls  are  employed  occasionally  in  turnip  singling, 
twitching,  and  bird  keeping  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. They  are  not  required  for  work  in  the  winter, 
arid  might  easily  be  sent  to  school. 

Boys  are  employed  at  nine  in  similar  work,  and 
begin  to  be  very  useful  at  11. 

A  boy  of  nine  would  earn  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a 
week  ;  a  boy  of  11 ,  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

A  boy's  day  is  10  hours  j  a  bird  keeping  boy  may 
be  employed  14  hours.  But  bird  keeping  boys  want 
a  deal  of  looking  after,  and  an  old  man  with  a  gun 
would  be  much  more  efficacious  than  three  such 
boys.        .  .       - 

There  is  a  school  in  the  parish,  not  in  connexiou 
with  Government,  under  a  master  and  inistress. 

The  average  annual  cost  is  about  70/.  ;  the  number 
of  children  on  the  books  being  80. 

The  annual  subscriptions  amount  to  25/.  The 
vicar  thinks  that  every  resident  in  the  parish  from 
whom  subscriptions  could  be  expected  subscribes. 
There  is  an  endowment  of  10/.  There  are  quarterly 
scholars  who  pay  3s.  6d.  or  5s.  a  quarter.  The 
labourers  pay  Id.  a  week. 

The  vicar  considers  the  school  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  parish,  both  in  size  and  in  quality  of  edu- 
cation. Neither  the  religious  difficulty,  nor  distance, 
nor  poverty  keep  children  from  school;  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  improvidence  does. 

There  are  dames'  schools  in  the  parish.  Children 
are  not  taken  into  the  parish  school  under  five,  nor 
till  they  know  their  letters. 

There  were  two  evening  schools  last  winter,  but 
they  were  not  very  successful. 

Half  day  schooling  or  alternate  day  schooling  is 
utterly  impracticable  in  an  agricultural  locality  ;  but 
there  are  slack  times  at  which  children  might  be  sent 
to  school  if  parents  were  disposed  to  send  them. 

There  would  be  no  hardship  in  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  children  below  the  age  of  eight ;  but  if 
a  higher  age  were  fixed,  a  hardship  would  occur  in 
the  case  of  large  families.  The  work  to  which  chil- 
dren of  9  or  10  years  of  age  would  be  put  would  be 
light  work. 

It  is  desirable  that  every  labouring  man's  child 
should  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  past  a  simple 
account. 

•  W.  Howard. 
RoBEKT  Leamon. 
H.  T.  Knights. 
RoBEET  Stimpson. 
John  Dunt. 


No.  4.  Tuesday,  July  16,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Sprowston,  for 

Sprowston  -  Pop.,  1^500-  Acr.,  2,551  -  R.V.,  5,592/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

Rev.  H.  Banfather,  incumbent. 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Cobb,  farmer. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Norgate,  farmer  and  guardian. 
Mr.  Fred.  Andrews,  parish  clerk,  postmaster,  and 
wheelwright. 

Sprowston  adjoins  the  city  of  Norwich.  The 
population  adjacent  to  the  city  are  employed  in  shoe- 
making,  weaving,  brickmaking,  &c.  The  number 
employed  in  agriculture  is  about  250  (including  the 
whole  family  )i 

The  parish  is  open ;  at  the  end  adjoining  Norwich 
houses  are  being  run  up  rapidly;  but  more  houses 
are  wanted  on  the  farms,  to  bring  the  labourer  closer 
to  his  work.  Even  the  distance  of  a  mile  is  found  to 
tell. 

The  rent  of  a  cottage,  with  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
garden  ground  is  about  41. 

Mr.  Cobb  farms  400  acres,  and  has  eight  cottages. 
He  would  like  four  more,  and  would  then  be  satisfied. 


IN  AGBICULTUKE   (ISC'?)  COMMISSION  : — EVIDENCE. 


29. 


On  one  of  the  farms  there  are  three  or  four  regular 
men  who  come  two  miles  to  their  work. 

It  would  be  a  capital  thing  if  the  landlords  would 
build  nice  comfortable  cottages  for  the  men,  and 
charge  t£e  tenants  with  interest  on  the  outlay.  La- 
bourers so  housed,  near  their  work,  and  under  the 
farmer's  eye,  are  found  to  be  in  every  sense  better 
and  more  respectable. 

Mr.  Cobb  thinks  that  a  sufficiently  good  cottage, 
with  kitchen,  back-place,  and  three  bed  rooms,  can  be 
built  for  from  80/.  to  lOOl. 

Most  of  the  existing  cottages  have  two  bed  rooms. 

Mr.  Worgate  farms  upwards  of  400  acres,  and  has 
only  four  cottages  at  his  command  ;  would  like  eight 
more,  and  would  be  content  to  pay  the  landlord  ia- 
terest  on  his  outlay. 

The  rates  of  wages  and  piece-work  here  correspond 
with  those  paid  at  Morton  and  Witchingham ;  but 
Messrs.  Cobb  and  Norgate  think  that  an  able-bodied 
man  would  earn  upwards  of  35/.  this  year. 

The  cottages  are  not  well  distributed  ;  are  too 
near  Norwich ;  too  remote  from  the  farms  on  which 
the  men  are  employed.  If  a  man  is  tired  with  his 
walk,  the  master  sutlers ;  as  soon  as  his  back  is  turned 
the  man  is  resting. 

There  are  three  farms  in  the  parish  of  400  acres  ; 
the  rest  vary  from  150  to  40  acres. 

One  of  the  landowners  is  partially  resident ;  two 
are  non-resident.  Of  the  latter,  one  (wh<J  owns  1,000 
acres)  does  not  subscribe  to  the  school  or  any  other 
parochial  object;  the  other  (who  owns  500  acres) 
gives  1/.  a  year  to  the  school.  The  resident  land- 
owner is  liberal. 

The  'parish  is  found  to  suffer  from  the  non-residence 
of  the  landowners. 

The  rent  of  the  land  varies  from  1/.  to  21.  an  acre. 
The  great  tithes  are  about  700/.  ;  belong  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  ;  are  leased  ;  the  lessees  do  nothing  for 
the  parish. 

There  is,  nearly  all  the  year  round,  employment 
for  females  ;  mostly  the  wives  of  labourers.  The 
work,  however,  is  not  laborious.  A  woman's  day  is 
eight  hours  at  8d.  The  employment  of  young  girls 
is  considered  highly  undesirable,  but  is  sometimes  in- 
dispensable. Though  a  half-day  or  an  alternate  day 
system  is  considered  impracticable,  advantage  might 
be  taken  of  the  slack  months  (in  the  dead  of  winter) 
to  secure  education  for  children ;  but  there  would  be 
difficulty  in  applying  compulsion,  owing  to  the  different 
circumstances  of  different  families. 

There  is  a  school,  attended  by  about  140  children, 
with  an  average  attendance  upwards  of  100.  Total 
cost  about  45/.,  including  20/.  school  pence.  Three 
teachers,  all  females,  are  paid  respectively,  20/.,  16/., 
and  41.     The  last  is  merely  a  monitor. 

There  has  never  been  an  evening  school  in  the 
parish.  It  is  thought  that  it  would  be  very  useful  ; 
indeed  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  meeting,  the 
educational  difficulties  of  a  rural  population, 

The  improvidence  of  parents  is  the  only  real  cause 
that  keeps-  children  away  from  school.  The  religious 
difficulty  has  never  been  heard  of. 

The  education  of  a  labouring  man  ought  to  include 
ability  to  read  intelligently,  to  write  a  letter,  to  cast  an 
account.  This  is  not  attained  now.  Mr.  Cobb  thinks 
of  the  12  or  14  men  that  he  eniploys,  only  two  can 
write  their  names.  The  clerk  thinks  that  most  of 
the  young  people  in  the  parish  between  16  and  20 
employed  in  agriculture  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
As  postmaster,  he  gets  letters  every  morning  of  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  decipher  the  address. 

There  was  an  inquest  held  last  Saturday  at  which 
most  of  the  jurors  could  not  sign  their  names. 

Hbney  Banfatheb,  P.C.  of  Sprowstpn, 
Jno.  Ht,  Noegate,  Churchwarden  and 

.  Guardian. 
EoBEKT  Leggbtt  Cobb,  Parmer. 
Fredeeick  Andeews. 


No.  5.   Wednesday,  July  17,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Ringland,  for 

Ringland  -  Pop.,  360  -    Acr.,  1,210  -     R.V.,  1331/. 

Present  at  Meeting : 

Mr.  James  Howes,  guardian  and  churchwarden 
;  Mr.  Wm.  Clarke,  land  occupier. 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Abel,  householder. 

There  would  be  no  hardship  upon  employers  in 
making  it  penal  to  employ  a  child  under  eight. 

There  is  a  slack  time  in  the  year,  perhaps  three 
months,  during  which  a  child  between  8  and  12  might 
be  receiving  education.  As  things  are,  farmers  keep 
boys  on  for  the  winter  without  wanting  them,  in 
order  to  secure  them  during  those  parts  of  the  year 
when  they  ai'e  valuable. 

The  land  principally  belongs  to  one  landowner,  but 
there  are  four  or  five  little  parcels  of  land,  and  as 
niany  houses,  which  belong  to  small  owners. 

The  cottages  are  clustered  into  a  village ;  a  good 
many  of  them  are  in  indifferent  condition,  but  are 
being  improved.  Rents  are  high,  varying  from  4/. 
to  6/.  a  cottage. 

The  land  is  poor;  rent  averages  20*.  an  acre. 

Neither  landowner  nor  clergyman  are  resident, 
which  operates  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
parish. 

The  school  in  the  parish  is  endowed  with  28/.  a 
year  from  land  ;  for  which  14  boys  and  14  girls  are 
educated  free.  It  is  taught  by  a  respectable  man  and 
his  wife,  the  latter  a  superior  woman. 

There  are  no  voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  Dissenters  have  an  evening  school. 
■  The  parents  are  anxious  to  take  their  children  away 
to  work  as  s6on  as  they  can  earn  anything.     In  the 
endowed    school   the   free   education   lasts   for    five 
years. 

The  supply  of  labour  in  the  parish  is  ordinarily 
equal  to  the  demand,  but  a  good  many  women  and 
several  men  find  employment  in  Taverham  Paper 
Mill. 

No  agricultural  labourer  has  any  inordinate  dis- 
tance to  go  to  his  work. 

From  July  to  August  is  the  time  when  extra  labour 
is  chiefly  required.  Mr.  Howes  has  occasionally  em- 
ployed a  gang  from  Weston  (he  occupies  about  600 
acres),  but  he  would  always  do  without  them  if  he 
could.  The  work  is  only  moderately  done,  and  is  the 
most  expensive  work  that  is  done.  He  would  rather 
pay  his  own  people  extra. 

James  Howes,  Guardian  and  occupier. 
WrLLiAM  Claekb,  Occupier. 
Jeeemiah  Abel,  Overseer. 

[The  schoolmistress  at  Col.  Custance's  school  at 
Weston  told  me  that  she  did  not  like  taking  in  scho- 
lars from  Ringland  school  (some  of  whom  occasionally 
apply  for  admission),  as  they  come  so  badly  prepared. 
The  Ringland  school,  only  receiving  28  children,  is 
plainly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  parish.] 


Norfolk. 
Rev.  J.  BVasef' 


No.  6.   Wednesday,  July  17,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Weston-LongvUle,  for 

Weston     -    Pop.;  471         Acr.,        -     R.V.,  3,952/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

Mr.  Robert  Fuller,  churchwarden. 
Mr.  John  Carman,  guardian  and  occupier. 
Mr,  Bowles  Salisbury,  occupier  and  assistant  over- 
seer. 
Mr.  Thomas  Salisbury,  occupier. 
Mr.  James  Howes,  occupier  (here  and   in  Ring- 
land). 
There  are  four  large  landowners  ;  about  20  cottages 
belong  to  small  independent  owners.    There  are  about 
70  cottages  in  the  parish.     The  landowners'  cottages 
are  let  at  rents  varying  from  3/.  to  4/.  (with  gardens), 
the  small  proprietors  charge  higher,  from  4/.  to  6/., 
with  small  gardens,  and  bad  bedroom  accommodation. 
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Rev.  J.  Fraser. 


There  are  many  cottages  with  only  one  bedroom. 
The  cottages  would  hardly  average  a  bedroom  and  a 
half  a-piece.  The  general  condition  of  the  cottages 
is  bad. 

The  supply  of  labour  is  equal  to  the  demand. 
There  is  a  gangmaster  in  the  parish,  who  draws  his 
gang  partly  from  Weston  and  partly  from  the  ad- 
joining parishes.  He  is  seldom  employed  in  Weston. 
Mr.  Carman  has  never  employed  him  ;  prefers  giving 
his  work  to  six  women  whom  he  constantly  employs. 
Wages  range  here  much  the  same  as  at  Morton  and 
Attlebridge. 

The  parish  is  straggling,  and  the  cottages  are 
scattered.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  man  does  not 
work  on  the  farm  that  is  most  adjacent  to  his  cottage; 
no  labourer,  however,  except  of  his  own  choice,  has 
any  excessive  distance  to  go  to  his  work. 

The  largest  farm  in  the  parish  is  400  acres,  the 
rest  vai-y  from  300  to  40  acres.  There  some  smaller 
occupations  of  from  20  to  5  acres. 

The  cultivation  is  chiefly  arable  ;  the  soil  is  a  fair 
average  mixed-soil  land. 

The  chief  landowner  is  resident,  takes  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  parish,  and  built  and 
maintains  the  school. 

Females  are  employed.  If  they  stayed  at  home 
they  would  probably  send  their  children  out  to  join 
a  gang. 

Very  few  children  under  12  are  employed  by 
the  farmers.  Children's  work  is  not  worth 
what  is  paid  for  it,  unless  it  is  under  supervision. 
They  are  generally  employed  on  the  pressure  of  the 
parents.  If  the  farmer  would  not  employ  them,  they 
would  probably  be  sent  to  the  gang. 

There  would  be  no  hardship  in  making  it  penal  to 
employ  a  child  under  8  ;  and  there  is  a  slack  time  of 
three  or  four  months  in  the  winter  during  which  the 
labour  of  a  child  between  8  and  12  is  not  required, 
and  he  therefore  could  be  sent  to  school. 

The  school  in  the  parish  is  adequate  to  its  wants. 
It  receives  children  from  neighbouring  parishes.  It 
is  wholly  supported  by  Col.  Custance. 

The  education  of  a  labouring  man  ought  to  include 
ability  to  read  intelligently,  to  write  a  letter,  and  to 
cast  a  common  account. 

There  is  not  an  evening  school  in  the  parish  at 
present. 

Half-day  or  alternate  day  schooling  is  not  con- 
sidered practicable  in  an  agricultural  district. 

John  Cakman,  Farmer  and  guardian. 
RoBT.  Fuller,  Churchwarden. 
Thomas  Saxisbuut. 
Bowles  Salisbury. 


guardian,     and 


No.  7.   Wednesday,  July  17,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Honingham,  for 
Honingham  -  Pop.,  328  -  Acr.,  2,563  -  K.V.,  3,738/f. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

Eev.  Thos.  Fellowes,  vicar. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Ward,  curate. 

Mr.  Stephen    Hipkin,     occupier, 

churchwarden. 
Mr.  Richard  fsendall,  occupier. 
Mr.  Henry  Smith,  occupier. 

The  parish  belongs  to  one  landowner. 

The  supply  of  labour  resident  in  the  parish  and 
the  cottage  accommodation  are  inadequate.  There 
are  43  cottages  in  the  parish  for  agricultural  labourers. 
The  are  41  able-bodied  labourers  resident  in  the  parish, 
and  about  20  imported.  The  cottages  are  mostly 
clustered  in  a  village ;  no  labourer  has  to  walk  much 
more  than  a  mile  to  his  work. 

The  largest  farm  is  about  600  acres ;  others  are 
450,  400,  230  acres.  There  are  also  a  few  small 
occupations.  The  fanning  is  chiefly  arable  ;  the  soil 
is  very  various.     The  rent  is  about  25*.  an  acre. 


The  cottages  are  in  very  good  condition  ;  the  rent 
varies  from  50*.  to  70s.,  including  in  most  cases  a 
good  garden.  There  is  hardly  a  cottage  with  a  single 
bedroom. 

The  landowner  is  resident,  and  takes  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  parish  and  people.  Ill-conducted  people 
would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  parish. 

There  would  be  no  hardship  in  making  it  penal  to 
employ  children  under  8  yeai-s  of  age.  The  average  age 
of  the  boys  at  present  in  the  first  class  of  the  school  is 
10^.  At  10  years  old  a  boy  begins  to  be  useful,  and  his 
education  after  that  must  be  carried  on,  if  at  all,  at  an 
evening  school.  In  the  winter  time  there  is  abundant 
employment  for  boys  in  looking  after  stock  and  sheep, 
driving  the  horse  in  the  chaff-cutter,  &c. 

Wages  are,  to  a  boy  of  10  or  11,  2s.  6d.  ;  of  12, 
3«.  6c?.  and  4s.  6d.  ;  of  14,  5s.  a  week. 

Mr.  Hipkin  has  seven  women  in  constant  employ  ; 
Mr.  Smith,  three. 

Wages  are  much  the  same  as  at  Morton.  At  pre- 
sent prices  an  able-bodied  man  would  earn  about  38it. 
in  a  year. 

There  is  a  joint  school  for  Honingham  and  Tudden- 
ham  fairly  accessible  to  the  children.  Not  under 
Government ;  mixed  ;  under  a  master  and  mistress. 
There  are  about  120  on  the  books,  out  of  a  population 
of  840.  The  average  attendance  for  last  year  was  91. 
The  total  annual  cost  is  about  80/.  The  subscriptions 
in  the  parish  are  liberal ;  and  any  deficiency  is  made 
up  by  the  vicar. 

There  has  been  an  evening  school  for 
generally  well  attended.  There  were  40 
ance  last  winter.  Of  those  under  25 
majority  can  read  and  write.  All  the 
present  at  the  meeting  concurred  in  thinking  an  even- 
ing  school  very  valuable. 

All  regretted  that  parental  control  is  lessening, 
and  Mr.  Fellowes  attributed  much  of  the  loose  con- 
duct of  young  men  and  girls  to  the  fact  that  farmers 
have  discontinued  the  practice  of  taking  young  men 
into  their  houses,  where  they  were  kept  under  con- 
trol. 

It  was  thought  that  every  labourer's  child  should 
be  able  to  read  intelligently,  to  write,  and  to  work 
sums  in  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic. 

The  employers  present  considered  it  very  unde- 
sirable that  young  unmarried  girls  should  work  on 
the  land.  Only  one  girl  of  16  is  working  for  anyone 
present. 

Gangs  under  certain  circumstances  are  very  useful ; 
but  they  certainly  require  to  be  placed  under  regula- 


17  years ; 
in  attend- 
the  great 
gentlemen 


tiou. 


Thomas  Lyon  Fellowes,  Vicar. 
Wm.  Ckaig  Wakd,  Curate. 
Stephen  Hipkin. 
Henry  Smith. 
RiCHD.  Sendall. 


No.  8.    Thursday,  July  18,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Felthorpe,  for 
Felthorpe  -  Pop.,  514  -    Acr.,  2,240  -  R.V.,  1,526/. 

Present  at  Meeting : 
Major  Bourchier,  resident  gentleman. 
Mr.  James  Pratt,  guardian  and  churchwarden. 
Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  churchwarden  and  overseer." 
Mr.  Thos.  Nash,  miller  and  farmer. 
Mr.  Saml.  Grey,  occupier. 

The  land  in  Felthorpe  belongs  to  four  large  owners, 
and  several  small.  The  majority  of  the  cottages  belong 
to  small  owners.  There  are  from  90  to  100  cottages  iu 
the  parish ;  one  small  proprietor  owns  24.  The  land- 
owner lets  his  cottages  at  from  21.  to  3/. ;  the  small 
proprietor  would  put  his  rent  for  a  similar  cottage 
perhaps  10s.  higher.  The  cottage  rents  generally  are 
reasonable.  The  cottages  are  well  distributed  as  re- 
gards proximity  to  the  farms.    Several  people  resident 
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in  Felthoi'pe  work  in  Taverham  (which  is  a  close 
parish),  both  on  the  farms  and  at  the  paper  millfe  ; 
and  in  Haverland  on  the  farms. 

The  land  in  the  parish  is  a  light  sand  ;  "  not  one 
good  acre  In  it." 

Wages  here  range  the  same  as  at  Morton  and  else- 
where in  the  Union. 

The  total  eai-nings  of  a  good  labourer  in  the  year, 
at  present  prices,  would  be  37^.  or  38Z. 

The  largest  occupation  in  the  parish  is  330  acres  ; 
other  farms  vary  from  250  to  50  acres. 

The  landowners  are  not  resident  in  the  parish,  but 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  of  them  (Mr. 
E.  Fellowes,  M.P.)  entirely  supports  the  school. 

The  rent  averages  about  15s.  an  acre. 

There  is  not  much  female  labour  employed  in  the 
parish.  It  is  scarce.  Able-bodied  women  who  can 
walk  the  distance  (three  miles)  prefer  working  at 
Tavei-ham  Paper  Mills.  The  only  farm  work  on 
which  women  are  employed  is  turnip  singhng,  "  hay- 
sell,"  and  corn  harvest.  They  can  earn  \s.  a  day 
turnip  singling  ;  at  corn  harvest  they  earn  \s.  6d.  to 
2s,  a  day,  according  to  time.  To  earn  2s.  they  would 
work  from  6  a.m.  to  sundown,  including  meals. 

A  boy  does  not  begin  to  be  really  useful  on  a  farm 
before  10.     A  boy  under  8  is  generally  useless. 

There  is  a  good  school  in  the  parish,  attended  by 
from  70  to  90  children,  entirely  supported  by  Mr. 
Fellowes. 

A  proper  education  for  a  labourer  should  teach 
him  to  read,  write,  and  cast  an  account. 

Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  compulsory  enactment, 
would  be  a  hardship  in  the  case  of  large  families. 

The  half-day  or  the  alternate  day  system  is  con- 
sidered impracticable,  but  an  evening  school  properly 
organized  would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  day 
school. 

JaS.  J.  BOTJKCHIER. 

James  W.  Pkatt. 
W.  D.  Gaedinee. 
Thomas  Nash. 


No.  9.   Thursday,  July  18,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Taverham,  for 
Taverham   -  Pop.,  212  -  Acr.,  2,021  -  E.V.,  2,16H. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

Rev.  R.  C.  Burton,  rectoi;. 

Mr.  Wm.  Mumford,  guardian,  overseer,  church- 
warden, and  occupier. 

F.  A.  Magnay,  Esq.,  churchwarden,  overseer,  and 
occupier. 

This  parish  is  peculiarly  situated,  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  the  Taverham  Paper  Mills,  em- 
ploying 250  hands. 

There  are  about  30  cottages  in  the  parish,  of  which 
11  are  attached  to  the  mill.  There  are  only  six  cot- 
tages occupied  at  present  by  agricultural  labourers. 
Consequently  neither  the  supply  of  cottage  acommo- 
dation  nor  of  resident  labour  is  equal  to  the  demand. 
This  makes  the  labourers  veiy  independent,  as  they 
are  able  to  make  almost  their  own  terms. 

The  whole  parish,  with  the  exception  of  120  acres, 
is  owned  by  one  proprietor. 

The  resident  labourers  are  housed  conveniently  for 
their  work  ;  the  imported  labour  comes  from  Ringland, 
Felthorpe,  and  Horsford.  Mr.  Mumford  feels  strongly 
the  inconvenience  of  some  of  his  labourers  residing  at 
such  a  distance  from  their  work.  Of  the  cottages 
occupied  by  agricultural  labourers,  three  are  new  and 
excellent;  the  other  three  are  above  the  average. 
The  new  cottages  have  three  good  bedrooms.  The 
rent  ranges  from  30s.  to  60s.  All  have  garden 
ground. 

The  cottages  occupied  by  the  mill  hands  are  old 
and  overcrowded. 

There  are  four  fai-ras  in  the  parish.  The  landowner 
is  resident,  and  farms  900  acres  of  land,  drawing 
much  of  his  labour  from  Ringland,  which  is  quite  ac- 
cessible to  him. 


Female  labour  is  almost  impossible  to  be  procured, 
and  the  work  that  could  be  done  by  them  has  to  be 
done  by  men.  Mr.  Burton  considers  this  to  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  general  condition  of  the  family,  as 
the  woman  is  in  her  proper  place  in  her  home. 

A  boy  under  8  is  of  no  use  on  a  farm ;  not  of 
much  use  at  9  ;  they  begin  to  be  of  use  at  10.  By 
the  time  he  is  13,  a  forward  boy  will  have  learnt 
to  plough.  A  boy  under  12  cannot  stand  the  cold 
of  winter,  and  there  are  three  mouths  during  which 
he  might  advantageously  be  sent  to  school.  Half- 
day  or  alternate  day  schooling  is  considered  quite  im- 
practicable. 

There  is  a  school,  under  a  mistress,  an  ex-pupil 
teacher.  Every  child  able  to  attend  is  in  attendance. 
There  are  at  present  45  on  the  books,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  35.  It  is  adequately  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  The  school  pence  amount  to 
about  14/.  The  rate  is  2c?.  for  one  child,  4</.  for  two  ; 
all  beyond  two  are  free.  The  cost  in  1866  was  58/. 
The  landowner  subscribes  25/.  ;  the  millpwners,  10/. ; 
the  rectoi-,  10/. 

There  has  been  a  successful  evening  school ;  the 
difficulty  in  maintaining   it   is  to  procure  teachers. 
Children  are  freely  admitted  to  the  day  school  for 
short  periods  when  they  happen  to  be  out  of  work. 
R.  C.  Bdeton. 
Feed.  Akthue  Magnay. 
Wm.  Mumfoed. 


Norfolk. 
Rev.  J.  Praser. 


No.  10.   Thursday,  July  18,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Drayton,  for 

Drayton  -  Pop.,  451  ■■  Acr.,  1,282  -  R.V.,  2,064/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

Rev.  Hinds  Plowell,  rector. 

F.  A.  Magnay,  Esq.,  churchwarden  and  occupier. 

Mr.  E.  Ad  cock,  farmer  and  churchwarden. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bunn,  landowner  and  occupier. 

Mr.  Wm.  Edwards,  occupier. 

The  parish  is  an  "  open  "  one  There  are  nearly 
100  cottages  in  the  parish.  Many  residents  at  Dray- 
ton work  at  Taverham  Paper  Mills.  The  supply  of 
agricultural  labour  is  about  adequate  to  the  demand. 
No  labourer  has  any  excessive  distance  to  travel  to 
his  work.  Wages  here  are  the  same  as  generally 
throughout  the  Union  ;  37/.  a  year  would  represent 
the  whole  earnings  of  an  agricultural  labourer  in  the 
year. 

The  rent  of  cottages  varies  from  3/.  10s,  to  5/. ; 
there  is  generally  a  good  garden. 

The  largest  occupation  in  the  parish  is  360  acres  ; 
other  occupations  are  300,  120,  100,  70  acres.  There 
are  a  number  of  smaller  occupations  varying  from  five 
to  40  acres. 

The  soil  is  light  sand ;  the  farming  is  mixed. 

The  rent  varies  from  7s.  to  40s.  an  acre,  and  is  con- 
sidered generally  to  be  too  high. 

A  gang  has  never  been  heard  of  in  the  parish. 
Not  more  than  three  or  four  women  are  employed 
here  on  the  farms,  and  very  few  children.  Mr.  Bunn 
doesn't  care  about  employing  many  boys  ;  he  con- 
siders them  dearer  than  men  ;  they  want  so  much 
looking  after. 

There  is  a  good  school  in  the  parish,  sufficiently 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Total  cost, 
about  55/. ;  84  children's  names  are  on  the  register  ; 
average  attendance,  55.  Under  a  trained  mistrees, 
but  not  in  connexion  with  Government. 

There  is  an  evening  school  in  the  winter  months, 
1  aught  by  the  rector. 

There  are  very  few  young  men  in  the  parish  be- 
tween 16  and  25  but  can  read  ;  but  several  of  them 
would  be  unable  to  write  a  letter. 

A  boy  of  10  or  11  during  the  winter  can't  stand 
the  cold,  and  had  better  be  at  school.  But  a  boy  of 
12  or  13  would  be  of  as  much  use  in  the  winter  as  in 
the  summer,  to  look  after  stock. 

The  religious  difficulty  in  education  is  not  felt  in  this 
parish,  though  there  are  Baptists  here.    Improvidence 
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Eev.  J.  Fraser. 


is  the  only  cause  that  really  interferes  with  education. 
There  is  a  family  earning  53's.  6d.  a  week,  who  have 
always  been  most  irregular  in  their  payments,  and  at 
the  present  moment  two  of  their  children  are  excluded 
from  the  school  for  irregularity  of  attendance. 

The  minimum  of  education  for  an  English  labourer 
ought  to  comprise  ability  to  read  intelligently,  to  write 
a  letter,  to  reckon  a  shop  bill.  Mr.  Bunn  thinks  if 
people  would  stop  there  nobody  ought  to  complain  of 
over-educating. 

Hinds  Howell,  Eector. 

Sam.  Bukn. 

W.  P.  Edwaeds. 


No.  11.  Friday,  July  19,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Horsford,  for 
Horsford    -  Pop.  665       Acr.,  4,177    -  R.V.,  3,682/. 

Present  at  the  Meeting  : 

Rev.  J.  D.  BaUance,  vicar. 

Mr.  Gerard  Day,  occupier  of  700  acres. 

Ml'.  Robert  Colman,  householder. 

Mr.  Robert  Wortley,  occupier  of  200  acres. 

Mr.  Peter  CanneU,  occupier  of  35  acres. 

Mr.  John  Wade,  overseer. 

Mr.  John  Bunn,  overseer. 

Mr.  James  Ives,  occupier  of  20  acres. 

Mr.  Robert  Heath,  Scripture  reader. 

Mr.  James  March,  occupier  of  20  acres. 

Mr.  John  Canham,  occupier  of  8  acres. 

Mr.  Wm.  Priestley,  private  medical  practitioner. 

The  parish  is  open.  There  are  144  houses,  of 
which  about  120  are  such  as  would  be  occupied  by 
agricultural  labourers.  No  scarcity  of  labour  is 
experienced.  The  cottages  are  distributed  over  the 
parish,  and  no  labourer  has  to  travel  an  unreasonable 
distance  to  his  work. 

Mr.  Wm.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Heath  state  that  there 
are  at  least  25  cottages  in  the  parish  with  single 
chambers,  of  which  more  than, half  are  occupied  by 
men  with  families.  There  is  not  one  labourer's  cot- 
tage with  three  chambers. 

The  majority  of  the  cottages  belong,  not  to  the 
large  landowners,  but  to  small  owners,  and  have  been 
built  for  investment.  Mr.  CanneU,  who  owns  seven 
cottages,  gets  31.  for  a  cottage  with  a  single  chamber 
and  a  garden  of  from  10  to  20  rods  ;  41.  10s.  for  a 
double  chamber  cottage. 

There  are  at  this  moment  10  unoccupied  cottages. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  emigration  of  young 
men  northwards  in  search  of  more  remunerative  em- 
ployment. 

Eight  new  cottages,  all  double  chambered,  very 
comfortable,  were  built  last  year.  They  let,  with  16 
rods  of  garden,  at  41.  They  stand  in  a  row,  and  cost 
400Z.  There  are  12  or  14  cottages  not  supplied  with 
wells,  which  have  to  borrow  from  their  neighbours, 
perhaps  renting  under  another  owner. 

The  weekly  wage  is  lis.  Mr.  Wortley  puts  out 
all  the  work  he  can  by  the  piece.  A  man's  whole 
yearly  earnings  would  average,  Mr.  Day  thinks,  about 
13s.  a  week.  Piece  work  is  paid  at  the  same  prices 
as  generally  in  this  Union. 

The  soil  is  various,  but  mainly  sand.  The  farming 
is  chiefly  arable  ;  about  one-fifth  of  the  land  under 
cultivation  is  pasture.  There  are  nearly  1,000  acres 
of  "ling  "  land  (uncultivated  heath),  of  which  about 
350  acres  belong  to  the  poor,  who  cut  the  turf  for 
fuel. 

The  large  landowners  are  not  resident.  The  only 
assistance  they  ofier  is  to  the  school,  to  which  one 
subscribes  101. ;  the  other,  31. 

The  rent  of  land  under  cultivatioa  varies  from  5s. 
to  40s.  an  acre  ;  that  at  5s,  being  very  poor,  newly- 
broken  up  land. 

About  25  adult  women  (of  whom  five  or  six  would 
be  unmarried)  are  ordinarily  employed  on  the  land  ; 
and  about  20  children  under,  13.  of  whom  Mr.  Heath 
does  not  know  one  under  9. 


The  labour  of  a  child  under  Sis  of  no  use  to  the 
farmer. :  Mr.  Wortley  has  had  children  as  young  as 
7,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  parents,  who  wish  their 
children  to  add  a  shilling  or  two  to  the  earnings  of 
the  family. 

When  Mr.  Wortley  wants  a  boy,  he  wants  to  have 
him  regularly  aU  the  year  through  ;  but  a  boy  under 
1 1  cannot  withstand  the  cold  of  winter. 

Thei'e  are  not  enough  boys  in  the  parish  to  work 
the  alternate  day  system  of  schooling.  There  are  not 
more  than  two  or  three  boys  between  9  and  13  who 
are  not  employed  at  present.  The  school  is  large, 
handsome,  new  ;  built  at  a  cost  of  800Z.  (of  which 
the  vicar  contributed  640Z.  and  the  ground)  ;  in  con^ 
nexion  with  Government ;  under  a  certificated  mis- 
tress, vrith  90  children  on  the  register,  and  an  average 
attendance  last  year  of  61.  The  mistress  says  she 
cannot  ordinarily  get  a  boy  into  the  first  class,  unless 
she  can  keep  him  to  beyond  9  years  of  age. 

The  religious  difiiculty  has  not  been  known  to  keep 
any  children  away  from  school.  The  only  real  diffi- 
culty arises  in  some  cases  from  the  indifference  of 
parents,  in  others  from  a  desire  to  see  their  children 
earn  something  at  the  earliest  possible  age. 

Every  labouring  man's  child  ought  to  be  able  to 
read  intelligently,  to  write  a  letter,  and  to  cast  an  ac- 
count ;  though  Mr.  Wortley  doubts  whether  the  last 
accomplishment  is  necessary.  He  holds  with  their 
having  sufficient  learning,  but  not  with  their  having 
too  much.  Mr.  Ives  thinks  that  by  10  years  of  age, 
a  child  ought  to  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  to  work 
sums  in  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic.  But 
the  real  pinch  is  in  the  case  of  large  families,  who 
very  often  cannot  keep  their  children  at  school  up  to 
that  age. 

Mr.  Heath  thinks  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  young  men  in  the  parish  between  16  and  25  can 
read ;  and  about  two-thirds  of  those  that  can  read 
can  write  their  names.  It  would  be  a  very  small 
proportion  who  can  write  a  letter. 

There  is  an  evening  school  during  the  winter 
months,  and  has  been  for  eight  or  ten  winters;  but  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  inspiring  uneducated  young  men  with 
sufficient  desire  for  education  to  use  it.  There  is  an 
increasing  sense  of  the  value  of  education  among  the 
parents.  Many  children  are  kept  at  school  with  great 
regularity.  Of  the  61  in  average  attendance  last 
year,  55  had  attended  more  than  200  times. 

JosiAH  D.  Ballance,  Vicar. 

Gebaed  J.  Day. 

RoBBET  Colman. 

Robert  Wortlet. 

Petee  Cannell. 

John  Wade,  Overseer^ 
,  John  Bunn,  Overseer,  , 

Jambs  Ives, 

RoBEET  Heath. 


No.  12.  Friday,  July  19,  1867. 

"Greneral  Meeting  held,  by  the  invitation  and  kindness 
of  John  Longe,  Esq.,  at  Spixworth  Park. 

Present : 

J.  Longe,  Esq.,  Spixworth  Park,  magistrate  and 
landowner. 

Mr.  John  Utting,  Stanninghall,  occupier  of  600 
acres. 

Rev.  Henry  Banfather,  curate  of  Crostwick, 

Mr.  James  Reynolds,  St.  Faith's,  occupier  of  160 
acres. 

Mr.  E.  Hind,  sen.,  Catton,  occupier  of  190  acres. 

Mr.  Hind,  jun.,  Frettenham,  occupier  of  310  acres. 

Mr.  Barker,  St.  Faith's,  occupier  of  eight  acres  and 
veterinary  surgeon. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Tipper,  curate  of  St.  Faith's. 

Mr.  Eaton,  Spixworth,.  occupier  of  500  acres. 

Mr.  Holmes,  Spixyprth,  occupier  of  400  acres. 

Mr.  Barnes,  Beeston '  St,  Andrews,  owner  and  oc- 
cupier. 
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Mr.  Wm.  Reynolds,  St.  Faith's,  occupier  of  220 

acres. 
Mr.  Wm.  Reynolds,  St.  Faith's,  occupier   of  470 

acres. 
Mr.   G^.  Reynolds,  Crostwick,   occupier  of  309 

acres. 
Mr,  Hewlett,  Crostwick,  occupier  of  330  acres. 
Mr.  Edward  Turner,  of  St.  Faith's,  occupier  of  360 

acres. 
Mr.  Robt.  Reid,  Frettenham,  occupier  of  390  acres. 
Mr,. Richards,  St.  Faith's,  relieving  officer. 
Rev.  Henry  Howes,  rector  of  Spixworth.    • 
Mr.  Wm.  Priestley,  surgeon,  of  St.  Faith's. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  there  would 
be  no  hardship  in  making  it  penal  to  employ  any 
child  in  agricultural  labour  under  8  years  of  age. 

Only  two  gentlemen  present  have  at  this  moment 
In  their  employment  boys,  one  each,  between  8  and 
9.     They  earn  Is.  6d.  a  week. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  half-day 
OT  the  alternate  day  system  of  schooling  is  imprac- 
ticable in  agriculture. 

It  is  not  thought  likely,  even  if  there  were  a  slack 
time  for  children  in  the  winter,  that  parents  who 
have  once  tasted  their  earnings  would  send  them  to 
school  unless  obliged.  Of  course  there  would  be  ex- 
ceptions in  the  case  of  parents  who  take  a  more  en- 
lightened interest  in  their  children's  welfare. 

The  evening  school  is  considered  to  be  very  im- 
portant, as  an  instrument  of  carrying  on  an  interrupted 
education,  and  deserves  every  encouragement. 

Though  it  is  not  the  experience  of  this  meeting 
that  the  educated  labourer  always  makes  the  best 
labourer,  yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  grudge  the  child  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  the  best  education  within 
his  reach. 

The  supply  of  labour  in  this  neighbourhood  is  con- 
sidered adequate  to  the  demand. 

About  2^  cottages  to  a  hundred  acres  of  land  would 
be  a  sufficient  supply. 

"This  neighbourhood  is  not  adequately  supplied  with 
cottage  accommodation  for  the  labouring  poor  ;  though 
from  bad  distribution  or  other  causes  there  are  oc- 
casionally to  be  found  vacant  cottages.  , 

Too  many  of  the  cottages  in  the  district  have  only 
one  bedroom,  and  this  question  of  the  housing  of  the 
poor  is  more  important  in  its  bearing  upon  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people  even  than  their  education. 

Mr.  Richards,  the  relieving  officer,  generally  finds 
the  cottages  overcrowded.  One  case  was  mentioned 
in  which  in  one  room  10  feet  square  there  recently 
slept  a  man,  his  wife,  and  10  children,  varying  in  age 
from  20  downwards. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  no  cottage 
■occupied  by  a  labourer  with  a  family  of  sons  and 
daughters  ought  to  have  less  than  three  bedrooms. 


JohnLonge. 
Heket  Howes. 
Geokge  Eaton. 
Ht.  Wm.Baneathek. 
John  Utting. 
Geokge  E.  Reynolds. 
Orlando  Babnes. 
Rob.  Read. 
E.  W.  Hinde. 
W.  Reynolds. 


J.  W.  Reynolds. 
John  Gore  Tipper. 
Edward  Turner. 
h.  howlett. 
James  Reynolds. 
Wm.  S.  Priestley. 
Bbnj.  Holmes. 
E.  Hinde. 
Edmund  Barker. 
Robert  Richards. 


No.  13.  Monday,  July  22,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Horstead,  for 
Horstead   -  Pop.,  607   -  Acr.,  2,678    -  R.V.,  3,589/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

Mr.  J.  S.  Minns,  churchwarden  and  occupier  of 
270  acres. 

Mr.  Charles  Race,  occupier  of  65  .acres. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Cooke,  overseer  and  miller. 

Mr.  John  Coman,  parish  clerk  and  assistant  over- 
seer. 


Horstead  is  an  open  parish ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in        Norfolk. 

getting  land  for  cottages.     The  supply  of  labour  is  

about  equal  to  the  demand.     The  cottages  are  chiefly  Kev.  J.  Fraser, 
clustered  into  a  street ;  some  of  the  labourers  have  to      """"■ 
travel  two  miles  to  their  work.     The  cottages  are  in  *' 

fair  order;  most  of  them  have  two  chambers, 
several  three  ;  there  are  very  few  that  have  only 
a  single  chamber.  There  are  92  cottages  in  the 
parish  ;■  the  rent  varies  from  3i.  to  61.  10s.  ;  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  rental  there  is  a  good  garden. 

The  rent  of  the  land  is  about  22s.  per  acre. 

Wages  are  12s. ;  piece  work  is  paid  at  the  rates 
general  in  this  Union. 

There  are  12  or  13  employers  of  labour  in  the 
parish,  and  the  farms  range  in  size  from  60  to  350 
acres. 

There  are  several  landowners,  of  whom  only  one, 
owning  500  acres,  is  resident.  Though  the  non-resi- 
dence of  the  landowners  must  affect  the  condition  of 
any  parish,  yet  this  parish  suffers  less  from  this  cause 
than  might  be  expected,  in  consequence  of  the  interest 
taken  by  several  residents  in  the  condition  of  the 
poor. 

There  is  a  school  in  the  parish  under  a  mistress, 
attended  at  this  time  by  58  children,  of  whom  37  are 
girls  and  21  boys.  It  was  doubted  if  the  school  was 
thoroughly  efficient. 

There  is  no  night  school  in  the  parish.  If  an 
efficient  one  were  maintained,  it  would  be  a  great 
boon. 

It  is  allowed  that  the  educational  condition  of  the 
labouring  poor  at  present  is  not  satisfactory.  In 
Horstead  quite  a  third  of  the  young  men  can't  read, 
and  very  few  could  write  well  enough  to  write  a 
letter. 

Mr.  Cooke,  in  his  capacity  of  miller,  wants  boys 
who  know  enough  of  figures  to  keep  an  account  of 
quantity  of  corn  shot,  &c.,  and  finds  a  difficulty  in 
getting  them. 

The  gentlemen  present  think  a  labouring  man 
ought  to  be  able  to  read  with  fair  intelligence,  to 
write  a  letter,  and  to  cast  a  simple  account.  The 
difficulty  is,  how  to  secure  this. 

The  half-day  or  alternate  day  schooling  is  con- 
sidered impracticable  in  agriculture  ;  any  form  of 
compulsory  education  would  be  attended  with  diffi- 
culties, owing  to  the  hardship  that  would  be  inflicted 
upon  large  families.  The  night  school  it  is  thought 
must  be  the  instrument  employed  to  continue  the 
education  of  boys  who  have  been  called  away  from 
school  to  work.     ■ 

There  would  be  no  iardship  in  making  it  penal  to 
employ  a  child  under  the  age  of  10,  if  a  -dispensing 
power  existed  in  the  case  of  large  families. 

The  religious  difficulty  has  not  been  found  to  keep 
any  children  away  from  school  in  this  parish. 

Jacob  S.  Minns. 
Chas.  Race, 
Sam.  C.  Cooke. 
John  Coman. 


No.  14.  Monday,  July  22,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Hainford,  for 
Hamford   -  Pop.,  643  -  Acr.,  1,758    -  R.V.,  2,578/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

Rev.  W.  A.  Keppel,  rector. 

Mr.  James  Reynolds,   manager  of  an   occupation 

of  300  acres. 
Mr.  Wm.  Golding,  churchwarden  and  occupier  of 

230  acres. 
Mr.   Wm.   Sexton,   overseer   and    occupier  of  50 

acres. 
Mr.  Wm.  Roberts,  occupier  of  20  acres  and  church- 
warden. 
The   parish  is  open.     There  are  cottages  enough 
and  to  spare.    There  are  about  130  cottages,  o^  which 
9  or  10  at  present  are  unoccupied.     Many  of  the 
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Norfolk. 
Rev.  J.  Fraser. 


labourers,  resident  in  this  parish,  work  on  farms  in 
Spixworth,  Stratton,  and  Frettenham,  in  which  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  cottages.  There  is  a  considerable 
weaving  population  in  this  parish,  who  are  employed 
in  this  way  during  the  winter.  This  employment 
improves  the  condition  of  the  people. 

The  cottages  mostly  belong  to  small  owners,  and 
were  built  for  investment.  Most  of  them  are  in  toler- 
able order,  but  in  some  of  them  there  are  cases  of  over- 
crowding. Many  of  the  recently  built  cottages, 
though  too  slightly  run  up,  are  constructed  after  an 
improved  pattern. 

The  rent  varies  from  3/.  10s.  to  41.  10s.,  including  a 
garden  of  from  10  to  20  rods.  The  cottages  are  well 
distributed  ;  a  man  could  seldom  have  to  travel  more 
than  a  mile  to  his  work. 

Two  of  the  chief  landowners  are  resident.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  land  in  the  parish  lets  at  30*.  an  acre  ; 
one- third  at  about  15s. 

The  farms  are  of  all  sizes,  ranging  from  300  acres 
to  10  acres. 

About  20  females  are  employed  in  the  fields,  of 
whom  not  more  than  three  or  four  ai'e  single.  The 
single  women  employed  are  mostly  women  with  no 
character  who  cannot  get  out  to  service. 

Mr.  Golding  thinks  that  a  boy  can  get  none  too 
much  education,  perhaps  hardly  enough,  by  10  years 
of  age  ;  and  Mr.  Sexton  thinks  he  ought  to  stay  at 
school  till  12. 

There  should  be  more  childi-en  at  school  in  this 
parish  than  there  are.  The  rector  does  not  consider 
the  school  as  efiicient  as  it  ought  to  be,  owing  to  in- 
adequate support.  The  school  house,  built  on  copy- 
hold land,  is  tumbling  down,  and  a  fine  is  now  due  in 
respect  of  it,  and  the  rector  does  not  see  his  way  to 
repairing  it.  The  school  at  present  is  held  in  a  hired 
room. 

There  is  generally  an  evening  school  in  the  winter 
months,  but  the  difiiculty  is  to  find  teachers. 

Mr.  Keppel,  though  recognizing  the  difliculties  that 
surround  its  practical  working,  is  not  hostile  to  the 
principle  of  a  school  rate.  A  master  would  be  far 
more  useful  in  this  parish  than  a  mistress,  but  the 
funds  cannot  be  i-aised. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  in 
the  parish  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

W.  A.  W.  Keppel. 
James  Reynolds. 
WiLLLiM  Golding. 
W1LLLA.M  Sexton. 
William  Eobeets. 


No,  15.   Tuesday,  July  23,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Haverland,  for 

Haverland  -   Pop.,  131  -  Acr.,  2,054  -  R.V.,  1,728/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

Mr.  Wm.  Muskett,  churchwarden,  guardian,   and 

occupier  of  460  acres. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Overman,  steward  to  E.  Fellowes,  Esa. 

M.P.  ^ 

The  parish  is  close,  entirely  the  property  of  Mr. 
Fellowes,  M.P.  It  contains  four  farms,  one  600 
acres,  another  460,  another  260,  the  fourth  182;  the 
rest  park  and  plantations. 

The  owner  resides  during  four  months  of  the  year. 
The  labour  resident  in  the  parish  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand.  The  extra  labour  is  imported  from  Felthorpe 
and  Swannington.  Mr.  Muskett  imports  10  able- 
bodied  men  and  four  boys.  They  have  not,  however, 
more  than  a  mile  to  travel.  A  gang  from  Eeepham, 
said  by  Mr.  Overman  to  be  well  conducted,  is  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Fellowes,  perhaps  for  a  dozen  days  in 
the  year,  chiefly  in  weeding  the  park,  picking  stones, 
&c.     The  number  working  in  it  averages  about  20. 

Mr.  Muskett  does  not  recollect  any  cottages  being 
pulled  down  without  being  replaced  by  others.  There 
are  now  21  cottages  in  the  parish,  aU  in  good  order. 
There  is  no  overcrowding;      All  the  new  cottages 


have  three  bedrooms.  The  gardens  contain  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  ground,  which  is  thought  to  be  as  much 
as  a  labouring  man  can  cultivate  properly.  The  rent 
throughout  is  three  guineas. 

There  is  a  school  in  the  parish,  entirely  supported 
by  Mr.  Fellowes,  under  a  very  respectable  elderly 
woman.  There  are  60  on  the  register,  of  whom  about 
45  belong  to  Haverland.  About  12  or  14  children 
come  from  the  next  parish,  Brandistone.  There  has 
never  been  an  evening  school  in  the  parish. 

It  is  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  young 
men  fi'om  16  to  25  are  ignorant,  can't  read  or  write  ; 
but  it  is  thought  that  there  is  an  improvement  in  this 
respect  in  those  who  are  leaving  school  at  present. 
Mrs.  Overman  has  a  singing  class,  to  which  belong  four 
boys  who  have  recently  left  school,  who  have  no 
difficulty  in  reading  the  hymns. 

The  principle  of  the  Print  Works'  Act  is  the  only 
one  that  is  considered  applicable  to  agriculture,  and 
even  that  would  be  surrounded  by  difficulties  in  the 
case  of  large  families.  Mr.  Muskett  thinks  the  people 
want  every  penny  they  can  get.  Wages  and  the 
prices  of  piece  work  here  range  the  same  as  through- 
out the  Union. 

It  is  no  over  estimate  of  the  education  of  a  labouring 
man  to  make  it  include  ability  to  read  intelligently,  to 
write  a  letter,  and  to  cast  a  simple  account.  This 
amount  is  certainly  not  attained  now ;  but  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  though  deficient  in  education,  is  not 
deficient  in  intelligence,  and  is  found  competent  to  do 
all  the  work  that  is  required  from  him  on  the  land. 
They  are  generally  found  honest  and  trustworthy,  and 
both  Mr.  Muskett  and  Mr.  Overman  find  the  men 
in  their  employ  fairly  sober. 

Mr.  Muskett  employs  two  single  women  (45  and 
30  years  of  age).  Mr.  Overman  employs  two  con- 
stantly, one  married,  the  other  about,  22  years  of 
age,  single.  The  latter  has  worked  on  the  farm  nine 
years.  She  is  so  near-sighted  that  she  could  not  go 
to  service. 

WiLLM.  Muskett. 
W.  G.  Overman. 


No.  16.   Tuesday,  July  23,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Booton,  for 
Booton     -  Pop.,  246     -  Acr.,  1,040    -  E.V.,  1,800/. 

Present  at  Meeting : 

Eev.  W.  Elwin,  rector. 

Francis  Parmeter,  Esq.,  guardian  and  occupier. 

Booton  is  an  open  parish.  There  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  labour  and  of  cottages.  The  cottages  are 
of  fair  average  quality.  There  are  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  overcrowding.  The  rent  ranges  from 
21.  12s.  to  Zl.  The  majority  of  the  cottages  have  a 
fair  allotment  of  garden  ground  (say  16  rods)  ;  there 
are  a  few,  four  or  five,  without  gardens.  There  is 
only  one  resident  landowner.  The  three  largest 
farms  contain  600,  300,  and  200  acres  respectively. 
Wages  and  piece  work  are  at  the  rates  general  in  the 
union. 

Mr.  Parmeter,  on  600  acres  of  land,  employs  three 
or  four  women  constantly  all  the  ye.ar  round  ;  another 
occupier  of  300  acres  employs  two ;  the  third  large 
occupier  employs  none,  except  in  hayseu  and  harvest. 

Mr.  Parmeter  has  never  employed  a  boy  under  12, 
unless  it  might  be  for  a  month  at  crow  keeping.  He 
would  be  sorry  to  employ  a  boy  under  that  age,  ex- 
cept for  such  occasional  emergencies. 

There  is  a  school  in  the  parish  entirely  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions.  There  is  no  regular 
school  house,  but  the  school  is  kept  in  a  good  cottao-e, 
specially  hired  for  the  purpose.  The  mistress  il  a 
young  woman  of  30,  who  is  reported  to  be  a  good 
teacher.  The  elder  children  are  occasionally  rem.oved 
from  this  school  to  a  neighbouring  school  which  is 
under  a  master  and  subject  to  Government  inspection, 
and  are  generally  found  to  take  extremely  good  places 
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Mr.  Elwin  thinks  that  the  girls,  as  a  rule,  get  a 
very  sufficient  education  in  the  matter  of  reading, 
writing,  sewing,  and  cutting  out ;  but  something  is 
still  to  be  desired  in  respect  of  the  boys. 

Mr.  El^in  and  Mr.  Parmeter  consider  that  the 
only  effectual  remedy  in  the  case  of  boys,  would  be 
to  require  a  certain  amount  of  attendance  at  school 
up  to  a  certain  age,  say  to  12,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment. Any  such  scheme,  however,  ought  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  dispensing  power  to  relieve  the 
hardship  which  would  otherwise  be  inflicted  upon 
large  families.  Any  such  scheme  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  these  gentlemen,  be  retarded  and  embarrassed  by 
the  introduction  in  any  shape  of  the  element  of  a 
rate.  They  further  think  that  it  would  be  a  boon  to 
the  employer,  and  no  hardship  to  the  parents,  to  make 
it  penal  to  employ  a  child  under  10.  Education  in 
this  district  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
last  10  years;  but  there  is  room,  with  advantage  to 
all  classes,  for  still  further  improvement. 

Both  Mr.  Parmeter  and  Mr.  Elwin  bore  willing 
testimony  to  the  marked  improvement  in  the  habits 
of  the  people  in  respect  of  drunkenness.  A  drunken 
man  is  a  rare  spectacle,  and  the  public  house  has 
nothing  like  its  former  trade. 

Whitwell  Elwin. 
Francis  Paemeter. 


No.  17.   Tuesday,  July  23,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Swannington,  for 

Swannington  -  Pop.,  385  -  Acr.,  1,413     R.V.,  1,881/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

Capt.  Parker,  magistrate  and  ex  officio  guardian. 

Mr.  Wm,  Muskett  Elliott,  guardian  and  occupier 
of  180  acres. 

Swannington  is  an  open  parish.  Mrs.  Parker  is 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  and  principal  landowner. 
There  are  69  cottages  in  the  parish  owned  by  different 
proprietors.  The  supplj-  of  labour  and  of  cottages 
is  adequate.  There  are  three  or  four  cottages  vacant 
now  ;  this  parish  supplies  Attlebridge,Alderford,  and 
Haverland  with  part  of  their  labour.  The  general 
condition  of  the  cottages  is  good,  above  the  average ; 
but  there  are  several  with  single  chambers,  and  of 
com'se  some  instances  of  overcrowding.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  cottages  have  been  improved 
within  the  last  two  years.  The  rent  varies  from 
2Z.  10«.  to  5Z.  Most  of  the  cottages  have  a  fair  allow- 
ance of  garden  ground,  though  some  in  the  village 
street  are  less  well  off  in  this  respect. 

The  largest  farm  is  over  500  acres ;  there  are  five 
other  farms  ranging  from  180  acres  down  to  30.  The 
rent  of  the  land  averages  about  20s.  an  acre. 

Only  a  few  women,  chiefly  married,  are  employed 
throughout  the  year  ;  some  additional  ones  are  em- 
employed  in  spring  and  summer,  weeding  corn,  in 
hayseu  and  harvest. 

Boys  are  employed.  Mr.  Elliott  thinks  he  has 
never  had  a  boy  on  his  farm  under  9  ;  but  Captain 
Parker  believes  they  are  not  unfrequently  employed 
at  an  earlier  age. 

Great  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  the  school  by 
the  rector ;  he  built  the  house  and  bears  the  whole 
annual  expense,  but  Capt.  Parker  has  often  been  sur- 
prised to  find  the  ignorance  of  boys  when  they  have 
reached  the  age,  of  11  or  12,  who  appear  to  have 
forgotten  all  they  had  learnt.  He  accounts  for  that 
by  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  removed  from 
school. 

The  rector  has  had  a  night  school,  taught  by  him- 
self and  his  wife.  Indeed,  it  is  thought  that  more 
pahas  could  not  be  bestowed  upon  the  education  of 
the  poor  than  have  been  bestowed  in  this  parish ;  and 
yet  in  Capt.  Parker's  opinion  the  results  cannot  be 
considered  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Elliott  thinks  every  boy  ought  to  be  kept  at 
school  till  10.  If  kept  much  longer,  he  fears  they, 
would  become  unfitted  for  farm  work.    But  he  would 


not  like  to  enforce  this  by  penalty,  as  it.  would  fre- 
quently inflct  hardship  upon  large  families. 

Both  he  and  Capt.  Parker  consider  the  half-day 
and  the  alternate  day  system  of  schooling  imprac- 
ticable in  farm  labour  ;  but  there  is  a  slack  time  in  the 
year  of  which  advantage  might  be  taken  by  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  school  more  frequently  than 
they  do. 

Swannington  school  is  under  a  mistress,  an  un- 
trained person,  and  it  is  doubted  whether  she  is  very 
efficient  as  a  teacher.  There  are  about  50  children 
on  the  register,  and  between  30  and  40  in  ordinary 
attendance.  The  school  house  is  centrally  situated. 
The  religious  difficulty  has  not  been  felt,  though  there 
are  dissenters  in  the  parish  ;  the  only  cause  of  non-at- 
tendance or  irregularity  is  the  indifference  of  parents. 
Mr.  Elliott  says  that  two  or  three  of  the  young  men 
who  work  for  him  can't  read,  and  he  believes  that  the 
writing  of  the  parish  generally  is  at  a  very  low  ebb 
indeed. 

Hastings  Parker. 

WiLLM.  M.  Elliott. 


Norfolk. 
Rev.  J.  Eraser. 


No.  18.   Wednesday,  July  24,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Eackheath,  for 

Rackheath  -  Pop.,  271      Acr.,  1,981  -  R.V.,  3,020/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

Rev.  J.  Harrison,  rector. 

Mr.  Henry  Sutton,  guardian  and  occupier  of  600 
acres. 

Mr.  Edward  Daniel,  occupier  of  270  acres. 

Mr.  Chas.  Coldham,  occupier  of  25  acres  and  over- 
seer. 

Mr.  Fred.  King,  occupier  of  240  acres. 

The  parish  is  close,  entirely  belonging  to  Sir  Henry 
Stracey. 

The  supply  of  labour  is  very  nearly  adequate  to 
the  demand.  The  cottage  accommodation  is  not  quite 
adequate,  but  half  a  dozen  more  cottages  would  meet 
the  wants  of  the  parish. 

Mr.  Harrison  only  knows  of  two  cottages  with  a 
single  bedroom ;  he  does  not  know  of  one  with  three 
bedrooms.  There  are  some  instances  of  overcrowding  ; 
but  generally  the  condition  of  the  cottages  is  above  the 
average  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  rent  ranges 
from  21.  10s.  to  Zl.  18s.  They  have  all  good  gardens, 
varying  in  size  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  acre.  They 
are  all  well  placed  in  respect  of  the  farms,  but  badly 
placed  in  regard  of  the  church  and  school. 

The  landowner  is  resident,  takes  an  interest  in 
the  parish,  and  bears  the  whole  money  cost  of  the 
school. 

There  is  a  school  in  connexion  with  Government, 
under  a  certificated  mistress,  with  upwards  of  50 
children  on  the  register,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
30  or  32.  The  attendance  is  unfavourably  affected  by 
the  distribution  of  the  cottages. 

The  rector  has  had  a  night  school  each  winter  that 
he  has  been  here,  attended  by  about  14  scholars  of 
all  ages  ;  but  here  again  the  distribution  of  the 
cottages  tells  with  bad  effect. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  no  boy  ought 
to  be  employed  under  eight  years  of  age. 

There  is  no  slack  time  during  which  the  service  of 
a  useful  boy  could  be  spared. 

Mr.  Harrison  finds  that  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
non-attendance  at  school  is  the  necessity  for  children 
to  take  their  fathers'  dinners,  and  this  goes  on  through 
every  season  of  hard  work. 

In  fact  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  effective 
scheme  of  education  is  the  desire  of  the  parents  to 
make  their  children  earn  something  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Thomas  Harrison. 
Feed.  King. 
Henry  Sutton. 
Edward  Daniel. 
Charles  Coldham. 
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Norfolk. 

Rev.  J.  Fraser. 

a. 


No.  19.    Wednesday,  July  24,  1867. 


Wroxham 


Meeting  at  Wroxham,  for 

Pop.,  409  -  Acr.,  1489  -  R.V.,  2,343^. 


Present  at  Meeting : 
E.  Blake  Humfrey,  Esq.,  magistrate. 
James  Green,  Esq.,  guardian  and  landowner. 
Mr.  John  Martin,  occupier  of  270  acres. 
Mr.  Barnabas  Clark,  occupier  of  430  acres. 
Mr.  Alfred  Chamberlin,  owner    and    occupier  of 

300  acres. 
Mr.  Charles  Utting,  landowner. 

The  parish  is  open;  the  landowners  are  mostly 
resident. 

The  supply  of  agricultural  labour  resident  in  the 
parish  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Some  of  the 
imported  labourers  have  to  travel  from  two  to  three 
miles  to  their  work.  There  are  62  cottages  in  the 
parish,  clustered  chiefly  into  a  street,  and  near  the 
school,  but  not  so  conveniently  placed  for  some  of  the 
farms.  A  portion  of  the  population  are  employed 
as  watermen,  fishermen,  maltsters,  brickmakers,  and 
potters ;  probably  not  more  than  half  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  are  employed  on  the  farms. 

The  cottages  are  not  of  a  high  order ;  the  worst 
are  five  cottages  belonging  to  the  parish,  consisting 
merely  of  a  sitting  room  and  a  closet,  without  a 
regular  bedchamber,  some  of  them  occupied  by  large 
families.  There  is  no  repairing  fund  but  the  rent, 
and  that  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  obtained. 
They  are  felt  to  be  discreditable  cottages,  and  there 
has  been  a  vote  in  vestry  that  they  should  be  oifered 
for  sale,  in  the  hope  that  the  purchaser  might  im- 
prove them. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  cottages  have  only 
one  sitting  I'oom  and  one  bedroom  ;  the  newer  cot- 
tages have  two  lower  rooms  and  two  upper  chambers ; 
there  is  not  one  cottage  in  the  parish  occupied  by 
an  agricultural  labourer  that  has  three  bedrooms. 
The  rent  varies  from  21.  10*.  to  4Z.  All  at  the  higher 
rent  would  have  gardens. 

Women  are  employed  in  labour  on  the  farms,  but 
they  are  mostly  married.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  those  present  that  the  employment  of  girls  and 
young  single  women  in  the  fields  is  highly  prejudicial 
to  morality. 

The  labour  of  boys  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ; 
but  a  boy's  labour  is  not  of  much  value  before  10. 
It  would  be  no  hardship,  as  regards  the  employer,  if 
it  were  made  penal  to  employ  a  boy  under  10.  For 
boys  between  10  and  13  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  slack  time,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  they 
could  be  sent  to  school. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  the  majority 
of  the  young  men  in  the  parish  between  16  and  25 
can  read  and  vrrite.  There  was  an  evening  school 
last  winter  attended  by  about  30  scholars,  at  which 
Mr.  Utting  taught,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
season  it  was  an  exceptional  case  to  find  one  who 
could  not  read  and  write. 

A  manifest  improvement  is  perceived  in  the  parish 
from  the  active  exertions  of  the  present  curate. 
Mrs.  Humfrey  has  a  Sunday  class  attended  by  about 
20  scholars,  most  of  whom  can  read  and  write  fairly. 

There  is  a  day  school  in  the  parish  attended  by 
about  60  scholars.  It  is  fairly  supported  ;  the  total 
annual  cost  being  from  45Z.  to  501.  There  is  an 
endowment  of  15/. ;  the  school  pence  amount  to  from 
10/.  to  12/.;  the  balance  is  made  up  by  voluntary 
subscriptions.  It  is  not  in  connexion  with  Govern- 
ment. The  mistress  has  been  trained,  but  is  not 
certificated  ;  a  is  superior  person  of  about  28  years  of 
age.  The  room  is  of  a  good  size  and  well  ventilated. 
The  mistress's  salary  is  35/. 

R.  Blake  Humfeet.  John  Maetin. 

A.  J.  N.  Chamberlin.       James  Gkeen. 
Babnabas  Clakk.  Chas.  Utting. 


No.  20.   Wednesday,  July  24,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Salhouse,  for 
Salhouse     -  Pop.,  684  -  Acr.,  2,026  -  R.V".,  2,663/. 

Present  at  Meeting : 

Rev.  P.  Steward,  curate  in  charge. 

Mr.  Baseley  Hales,  overseer  and  occupier  of  350 

acres. 
Mr.  W.  Leeder,  guardian  and  occupier  of  260  acres. 
Mr.  Edward  Sutton,  occupier  of  160  acres. 
Mr.  Wm.  Hargrave,  occupier  of  200  acres. 

Salhouse  is  an  open  parish.  The  supply  of  labour 
is  greater  than  the-  demand.  Many  of  the  labourers 
resident  in  this  parish  work  in  adjacent  parishes 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  cottages.  There  are 
very  few  cases  in  the  parish  of  men  having  to  go  any 
excessive  distance  to  their  work.  The  cottages  are 
clustered  in  two  or  three  groups.  The  church  and 
school  are  centrally  situated. 

There  is  a  sufficiency  of  cottages  ;  two  or  three 
are  empty  now.  There  are  several  cottages  which 
have  only  one  bed  room,  but  most  have  two.  Only 
one  could  be  mentioned  that  has  three  chambers.  Tlie 
rent  ranges  from  3/.  to  4/.-  iOs.  ;  some  of  them  have 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  garden  ground.  Mr.  Steward 
estimates  that  there  are  100  cottages  in  the  parish. 

The  occupations  range  from  350  to  15  acres.  The 
farming  is  almost  exclusively  arable.  The  soil  is 
light  sand,  "  as  bad  and  ungrateful  as  soil  can  be." 
The  rent  varies  from  20s.  to  30s.  an  acre. 

None  of  the  large  landowners  reside  in  the  parish, 
though  some  of  them  have  residences  in  adjoining 
parishes.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Cator,  is  extremely 
liberal  to  the  parish. 

There  is  a  national  school  in  the  parish,  with  about 
45  names  on  the  register,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  about  30.  There  is  also  a  school  held  in  the 
Wesleyan  chapel  attended  by  about  the  same  number 
of  children. 

The  national  school  is  under  Government,  with 
a  certificated  mistress,  at  a  salary  of  35/.  But 
Mr.  Steward  cannot  say  that  it  is  liberally  supported. 
The  school  room  would  accommodate  70  children, 
according  to  the  Government  scale. 

Some  women  are  employed,  but  not  so  many  as 
formerly.  Mr.  Leeder  and  Mr.  Hales  conclude  that 
the  husbands  earn  more  money,  and  that  the  wives 
do  not  care  to  come  out.  The  present  is  an  extra 
time,  and  there  may  be  from  20  to  30  employed  now. 
The  farmers  do  not  wish  to  see  young  girls  work  in 
the  fields  ;  let  them  go  to  service.  Mr.  Hales  would 
like  a  gang,  as  there  is  a  certain  sort  of  work  that 
must  be  done  by  women  and  children. 

The  land  cannot  be  worked  properly  without  chil. 
dren's  labour ;  but  a  boy  is  of  no  use  under  10  years 
of  age,  unless  it  be  for  a  month  in  the  autumn,  and 
again  in  the  spring  to  scare  birds  from  new-sown 
fields.  There  would  be  no  hardship  in  making  it 
penal  to  employ  a  child  under  eight.  A  boy  of  eight 
has  no  business  out  in  the  fields.  Though  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  boys  are  not  of  much  use  upon  a  farm 
under  10,  yet  they  are  frequently  employed  at  an 
earlier  age,  owing  either  to  the  dearth  of  labour  at 
particular  times  or  to  the  pressure  of  large  families. 

All  present  think  that  the  night  school  is  what 
the  Government  should  encourage,  if  they  want  to  do 
any  good  to  education. 

There  is  no  slack  time  for  boys  of  11  or  12  during 
which  they  could  be  sent  to  school. 

Mr.  Steward  tried  a  night  school  last  winter,  but 
living  a  mile  from  the  school  house,  and  obtaining  no 
assistance,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it. 

There  is  great  apathy  among  the  parents  with 
regard  to  the  education  of  their  children. 

It  is  thought  desirable  that  all  children  should  at 
least  bfe  able  to  read  and  write. 
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The  greatest  nuisance  in  this  parish  is  the  opening 
of  the  puhlic  houses  on  the  Sunday.  > 

f.  conwat  sxewaed. 
Baselbt  Hales. 
Wm.  Lbedek. 
Edwd.  Sutton. 
Wm.  Haegkave. 


Dbpwade  Union,  Norfolk. 
No.  21.   Tuesday,  July  30,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Alburgh,  for 

Alburgh  -  Pop.,  587  -  Acr.,  1,515  E.V.,  2,800Z. 
Wortwell  ■  Pop.,  466  -  Acr.,  1,113  -  R.V.,  1,925Z. 
Denton       -  Pop.,  518      Acr.,  2,436  -  R.V.,  4,094/. 

Present  at  Meeting : 

Rev.  J.  A.  Coombe,  rector  of  Alburgh. 

Mr.  B.  Bond,  occupier. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Miles,  owner  and  occupier^  and  church- 
warden. 

Mr.  Saml.  Dunn,  occupier  and  churchwarden. 

Mr.  C.  Dunn,  occupier. 

Rev.  F.  S.  Basden,  Congregational  minister  of 
Denton. 

Mr.  Islip,  of  Denton. 

Mr.  Henry  Spehnan,  occupier  and  town  reeve. 

Mr.  George  Miles,  occupier  and  guardian  at  Wort- 
well. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Bond,  relieving  officer. 

Mr.  S.  Y.  Brock,  occupier  and  constable. 

Mr.  S.  Smith,  parish  clerk. 

Mr.  W.  Blofield,  owner  and  occupier. 

Mr.  C.  Spehnan,  occupier  and  guardian. 

Mr.  H.  Parker,  occupier. 

Alburgh,  Wortwell,  and  Denton  are  open  parishes. 

At  this  peesent  moment  the  supply  of  labour  is 
about  equal  to  the  demand.  There  is  also  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  cottages,  which  are  generally  con- 
veniently placed.  No  man  would  have  to  travel  two 
miles  to  his  work,  except  by  his  own  choice. 

The  ownership  of  the  cottages  is  pretty  equally 
distributed  between  the  large  landowners  and  small 
proprietors.  There  has  been  a  decided  improvement 
in  their  condition  within  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Brock 
has  built  12  cottages  within  the  last  iive  years,  of 
which  about  half  had  three  bedrooms.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  build  a  double  cottage  with  five 
sleeping  chambers.  A  double  cottage  of  this  descrip- 
tion, 32  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide,  and  16  feet  high 
to  the  wall  plate,  with  a  shed  to  each  tenement,  and 
separate  privies,  would  cost,  if  of  brick,  about  210Z.  ; 
if  of  clay  lump,  about  1 80Z. 

Improvement,  however,  is  still  needed,  a,nd  the 
relieving  officer  mentioned  cases  of  overcrowding. 

The  rent  ranges  from  21.  \Q>s.  to  bl.  ;  the  garden 
containing  from  10  to  20  rods. 

The  larger  tenants  live  under  non-resident  land- 
lords ;  in  Alburgh  a  non-resident  landowner  is  the 
only  subscriber  to  the  -school. 

The  land  is  mostly  heavy ;  the  rent  averages  from 
28s.  to  30«.  an  acre,  exclusive  of  tithes. 

The  gentlemen  present  employ  about  35  women 
and  girls  in  the  spring  and  summer  weeding  corn, 
haymaking,  turnip  singUng,  stone  picking,  &c. 
Women  are  not  employed  in  this  district  in  gettmg 
in  the  wheat  harvest,  though  they  are  of  use  with 
barley  and  beans.  A  woman  earns  M.  a  day  ;  a 
girl  of  14  or  15,  6rf.  .,.,.,, 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  it  is  highly 
undesu-able  to  employ  young  girls  and  boys  or  men 
together;  and  it  is  the  practice  of  the  gentlemen 
'  present  to  employ  unmarried  women  exclusively  m 
company  with  their  own  sex,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
girls  under  the  supervision  of  their  mothers. 

The  employment  of  boys  is  indispensable,  but  the 
employment  of  boys  under  10  is  very  rare  and  very 
undesirable. 


There  are  schools  in  all  the  three  parishes.    "They        Norfolk. 
are  kept  going."*  

It  is  thought  that  a  labouring  man's  child  should  Rev.  J.  Fraser. 

be  able  to  read  intelligently,  to  write  a  letter,  and 

to  cast  an   account ;    but  there  was   a   considerable  *• 

difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  present  sys- 
tem is  producing  this  amount  of  intelligence.  A  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  meeting  were  adverse  to 
any  legislative  interference,  as  they  could  not  see 
how  it  would  remedy  any  existing  evil. 

Both  the  half-day  system  and  the  alternate  day 
system  of  schooling  are  considered  impracticable. 
There  is,  however,  a  slack  time  of  which  advantage 
might  be  taken  for  education  in  the  case  of  some 
children,  chiefly  girls,  if  parents  were  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  efforts 
of  educationists  should  be  directed  to  make  the  most 
of  the  time  before  the  child  is  10  years  old ;  after 
that  time,  in  the  case  of  boys,  the  only  efficient 
instrument  for  carrying  on  education  is  the  night 
school. 


J.   A.   CoOMBE. 

Fredk.  S.  Basden. 
Clement  W.  Spelman. 

GrEOEGE    S.    MXLES. 

Henet  Paekee. 
Henet  J.  Spelman. 
Isaac  C.  Miles. 
Wm.  Islip. 


R.  L.  Bond. 
B.  Bond. 
W.  W.  Blofield. 
Cbaeles  Dunn. 
Samuel  Dunn. 
Samuel  Smith. 
S.  Y.  Beock. 


July  30. 

I  was  absent  from  the  meeting,  the  minutes  of 
which  are  above  vrritten,  but  I  fully  coincide  with 
the  spirit  of  them. 

In  this  parish  much  has  been  done  during  the  last 
year,  under  the  spur  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
towards  improvement  in  the  drainage,  &c.  of  our 
cottages,  and  I  believe  now  that  all  are  in  fair  con- 
dition. 

In  this  parish  the  supply  of  labour  is  now  only 
barely  sufficient  to  the  employ,  and  my  belief  is  that 
any  legislation  tending  to  curtail  the  employ  of 
women  and  children  in  field  labour  would  not  work 
satisfactorily. 

It  might  be  desirable  that  the  employment  of  the 
two  sexes  in  company  should  be  restricted,  but  the 
mode  of  enforcing  such  restriction  would  possibly  be 
found  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 

C.  MoETLOCK,  M.A.,  Cantab., 
Guardian  and  Churchwarden  of  Denton. 

[N.B. — On  my  return  home  I  passed  through 
Wortwell,  which  is  a  hamlet  of  RedenhaU,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  the  cottages  which  line  the  road 
appeared  to  be  of  the  most  wretched  description,  by 
far  the  worst,  taken  as  a  lot,  that  I  have  seen  in 
Norfolk.  I  am  informed  that  in  another  part  of  the 
parish  things  are  better.] 


No.  22.  Wednesday,  July  31,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Dickleburgh,  for 

Dickleburgh  -  Pop.,  895     Acr.,  2,284  -  R.V.,  4,364Z. 

Burston  Pop.,  419  -  Acr.,  1,399     R.V.,2,578Z. 

Rushall  -  Pop.,  242  -  Acr.,  1,149  -  R.V.,  1,783Z. 

Shimpling  -  Pop.,  219  -  Acr.,     768  -  R.V.,  1,358/. 

Present  at  Meeting : 

From  Dickleburgh — 

Rev.  G.  Stevenson,  rector. 

Mr.  Francis  Dix,  owner,  occupier,  and  guardian. 

Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  owner  and  occupier. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  occupier. 

Mr.  Mickleburgh,  owner,  occupier,  and  church- 
warden. 

Mr.  Batho,  tradesman  and  owner  of  cottage  pro- 
perty. 

*  I  interpreted  this  phrase  to  mean  that  the  schools  are  not 
adequately  supported. 
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Norfolk.        From  BuTston — 
Mr.  Wm.  Dixon,  occupier,  guardian,  and  church- 
Rev.  J.  Fraser.  warden. 

From  Eushall — 

*•  Mr.  John  Stanton,  occupier,  guardian,  and  church- 

warden. 
Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  occupier. 
From  Shimpling — 

Rev.  J.  W.  Millard,  rector. 

Mr.  W.  Bate,  owner  and  occupier. 

Mr.  I.  G.  Spelman,  occupier  and  guardian. 

Mr.  Charles  ChUvers,  occupier. 

Dickleburgh  is  an  open  pai-ish.  There  must  be  at 
least  80  landowners.  The  supply  of  labour  is  fairly 
adequate  to  the  ordinary  demand.  Mr.  Mickleburgh 
thinks  that  there  are  136  cottages.  The  majority 
have  two  bedrooms  ;  but  a  few  large  families  occupy 
cottages  with  a  single  chamber.  The  rent  ranges 
from  31.  to  41.  10s. 

Burston  is  an  open  parish ;  perhaps  10  or  12 
owners.  The  supply  of  labour  is  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. The  supply  of  cottages  is  deficient,  and  many 
of  them  are  in  very  bad  order,  small  and  low  and  over- 
crowded ;  the  rent  much  the  same  as  at  Dickleburgh. 

Rushall  is  an  open  parish,  almost  every  building 
belonging  to  a  different  owner.  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Bethel  Hospital  at  Norwich  have 
property  here.  The  supply  of  labour  is  adequate. 
The  cottages  are  pretty  fair  as  regards  repair  and 
sanitary  appliances,  but  very  deficient  in  bedroom 
accommodation.  The  evil  is  increased  by  the  grow- 
ing habit  among  adult  young  men  of  remaining  at 
home,  unmarried,  with  their  parents. 

Shimpling  is  an  open  parish.  There  are  ten  or  a 
dozen  owners,  including  the  owners  of  cottage  pro- 
perty. About  three-fourths  of  the  cottages  belong 
to  small  owners,  who  have  buUt  them  for  invest- 
ment. Most  of  the  cottages  are  in  fair  repair,  but 
they  are  very  small  and  deficient  in  bedroom  accom- 
modation ;  there  is  only  one  cottage  with  three  cham- 
bers. The  supply  of  labour  is  inadequate.  But  six 
or  seven  out  of  the  35  cottages  in  the  parish  are 
occupied  by  a  class  of  men  who  are  called  "  truckers," 
and  who  call  themselves  "  marine  store  dealers,"  who 
are  not  available  for  labour  on  the  land.  The  rent 
ranges  from  21.  10s.  to  6/. 

At  Dickleburgh  there  is  a  school  (a  good  room), 
not  connected  with  Government,  partly  endowed,  and 
adequately  supported.  There  are  two  or  three  private 
schools. 

There  is  a  school  at  Burston  ;  also  at  Rushall  (an 
excellent  room,  built  with  Government  assistance, 
but  not  at  present  under  inspection).  At  Shimpling 
there  is  no  public  school ;  the  children  that  attend 
school  go  to  Burston  or  Dickleburgh.  There  is, 
however,  a  small  private  school  attended  by  about  10 
children. 

Neither  the  religious  difficulty,  nor  distance, 
nor  real  poverty  is  found  to  keep  children  away  from 
school,  but  many  parents  imagine  themselves  too 
poor  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  others  are 
sadly  improvident.  The  amount  of  the  school  fee  is 
not  the  difficulty  ;  but  if  parents  with  large  families 
were  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  School  in 
many  cases  there  would  be  a  difficulty  both  in  feeding 
and  clothing  them. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  it  is  highly 
desirable,  if  possible,  that  children  should  be  kept  at 
school  till  10  years  of  age  ;  but  if  employment  under 
that  age  were  universally  made  penal,  great  hardships 
would  be  inflicted  on  large  families  ;  and  it  was 
doubted  if  in  many  cases,  unless  compulsion  were 
applied,  parents,  prohibited  from  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  work,  could  be  persuaded  to  send  them  to 
school. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  that 
the  half-day  and  the  alternate  day  system  of  schooling 
are  impracticable,  the  circumstances  of  factory  and 
agricultural  labour  being  so  different ;  but  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  three  or  four  months  of  winter, 
Bay  from  November  to  the  end  of  February,  of  which 


advantage  might  be  taken  for  education  if  parents 
were  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Anything  like  stringent  legislation  in  this  matter 
would  produce  in  many  cases  grievous  hardship,  but 
several  gentlemen  present  considered  that  there 
would  be  no  trouble  in  demanding,  previous  to  em- 
ployment, a  certificate  of  the  child's  having  attended 
school  during  the  slack  months  in  the  previous 
year. 

Wages  remaining  at  12s.  a  week,  and  with  the 
ordinary  amount  of  piece  work,  the  total  annual  earn- 
ings of  an  able-bodied  labourer  of  the  best  quality 
would  be  40^. 

In  Dickleburgh  every  family  with  two  children 
and  upwards  under  the  age  of  16  has  an  allotment 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  for  2s.  a  year,  free  of  rates  and 
tithe,  provided  out  of  10  acres  of  land  set  apart  for 
that  purpose  under  the  Inclosure  Act.  In  Rushall  the 
labourers  have  a  similar  quantity,  for  which  they 
pay  10s. 

George  Stevenson. 

Feancis  Dix. 

John  Micklbbuegh. 

William  Batho. 

William  Dixon. 

Jno.  Stanton. 


Thomas  Aenold. 

J.    W.    MiLLAED. 

Isaac  G.  Spelman. 
Chaeles  Chilvees. 
Wm.  Bate. 


No.  23.   Wednesday,  July  31,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Scole,  for  the  parishes  of 
Scole  (with  Thorpe  Parva, 

and  Frenze)     Pop.,  747  -  Acr.,  1,528   -  R.V.,  3,436Z. 
Thelveton      -  Pop.,  160  -  Acr.,  1,041      R.V.,  1,734/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 
From  Scole — 

W.  C.  Curteis,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  magistrate,  landowner, 
and  occupier. 

Mr.  Spooner  Nash,  owner  and  occupier. 

Mr.  John  Rogers,  occupier. 

Mr.  John  Lines,  occupier. 

Mr.  Charles  Pettett,  owner  and  occupier. 

Mr.  Henry  Mole,  occupier. 

Mr.  Frederick  Simpson,  occupier. 

Mr.  Wilby  Bowen,  occupier. 
From  Thelveton — 

Mr.  Michael  Calver,  occupier. 

Scole  is  an  open  parish.  There  is  a  large  flax  mill 
in  the  parish,  employing  from  40  to  100  hands,  ac- 
cording to  the  supply  of  flax.  There  is  no  redundant 
labour.  The  supply  of  cottages  is  adequate,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  bad,  very  small,  badly  venti- 
lated ;  some  with  very  bad  water  supply ;  very  many 
with  only  one  chamber  ;  in  pretty  fair  repair ;  a 
considerable  number  without  adequate  gardens. 
There  are  many  instances  of  overcrowding.  The 
rent  ranges  from  3Z.  10s.  to  51.  About  half  of  them 
belong  to  small  proprietors. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  every  cottage  occupied 
by  a  labouring  man  with  a  mixed  family  should  have 
three  chambers.  Dr.  Curteis  and  Mr.  Lines  would 
even  like  to  see  this  enforced  by  law. 

Thelveton  is  a  close  parish ;  the  whole  of  it  one 
estate,  which  is  just  now  changing  hands.  The 
supply  of  labour  is  inadequate,  and  more  cottages  are 
required.  The  cottages  that  exist  have  large  gar- 
dens, but  want  a  good  deal  of  repair ;  they  have  been 
neglected.  The  rent  varies  from  21.  10s.  to  4Z.  10s. 
The  chief  of  them  have  only  one  bedroom ;  a  case 
was  mentioned  of  a  family  of  ten  all  occupying  a 
single  chamber. 

The  Union  Chargeability  Act  is  thought  to  have 
already  acted  favourably  on  the  supply  of  labour,  and 
must  also  act  favourably  on  the  supply  of  cottages. 

There  is  a  school  at  Scole,  in  connexion  with 
Government,  under  a  master  certificated  but  un- 
trained. There  are  78  names  on  the  register,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  60.  Only  two  boys  are  over  10 
one  between  9  and  10,  five  between  8  and  9 ;  there  are 
nine  girls  over  11.  The  whole  school  income  is  about 
65Z.,  including  the  Government  grant.     The  volun- 
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tary  subscriptions  amount  to  321.  There  are  many- 
dissenters  in  Scole,  but  the  school  is  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Attendance  at  church  or  at  Sunday  school  is 
not  made  compulsory. 

There  -v^as  a  night  school  in  Scole  last  winter,  with 
an  attendance  of  about  40  scholars. 

At  Thelveton  there  is  no  school. 

The  educational  condition  of  the  agricultural  poor 
at  the  present  moment  is  felt  to  be  not  satisfactory. 
There  are  many  children  in  Scole — Mr.  Pettett  thinks 
there  are  40  children  around  him — who  do  not  attend 
school.  The  only  reason  seems  to  be  the  improvi- 
dence or  indifference  of  the  parents.  A  family  was 
named  in  which  there  were  live  children  of  age  to 
attend  school  who  go  neither  to  school  nor  work. 
The  father  is  a  spinner  in  the  flax  mill,  and  earns 
high  wages. 

There  would  be  no  hardship  in  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  children  in  field  labour  under  eight. 
Indeed  a  boy  is  of  very  little  use  upon  a  farm  under 
10. 

The  half-day  and  the  alternate  day  system  are 
considered  impracticable  in  agriculture,  but  there  is 
no  employment  for  small  boys  during  the  three  or 
four  winter  months  ;  they  cannot  bear  the  cold. 

The  education  possessed  by  a  labouring  man's  child 
ought  to  include  ability  to  read  intelligently,  to  write 
a  letter,  and  to  cast  an  account.  All  the  gentlemen 
present  are  desirous  that  this  measure  of  education 
should,  somehow  or  other,  be  secured. 

The  labouring  class  generally  are  considered  honest 
and  trustworthy.  Habits  of  drunkenness  are  less 
prevalent  than  in  former  years  ;  but  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  of  unchastity,  attributable  perhaps  to  the 
promiscuous  way  in  which  many  families  live.  Half 
the  fruit  of  the  schools  is  lost  through  the  way  in 
which  the  people  are  herded  in  their  homes. 

W.    C.    CUETEIS. 

S.  Nash. 
Jno.  Lines. 
Chas.  Pettett. 

WiLBT   BOWEN. 

Henet  Mole. 
John  Rogers. 
Frederick  Simpson. 


a. 


No.  24.   Thursday,  August  1,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Thorpe  Abbotts,  for 
Thorpe  Abbotts   Pop.  256  -  Acr.,  1,144  -  E.V.  1,804/. 
Billingford  Pop.  199  -  Acr.,  1,004  -  R.V.  1,620/. 

Brockdish  -  Pop.  544  -  Acr.,  1, 1 04  -  E.V.  2,224/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Thorpe  Abbotts — 

Rev.  W.  Wallace,  rector. 

Mr.   J.  L.  King,  owner,  occupier,   chairman  of 
board  of  guardians,  and  churchwarden. 

Mr.  Geo.    Smith,    occupier,   churchwarden,  and 
overseer. 
From  Brockdish — 

Rev.  Gr.  France,  rector. 

G.    Holmes;   Esq.,  owner,  occupier,  and  magis- 
trate. 

Mr.  Hinde,  occupier. 

Mr.  Booty,  owner  and  churchwarden,  and 

Mr.  G.  B.  Mann,  relieving  officer. 

[N.B. — The  two  principal  occupiers  in  Billingford 
were  unable  to  attend  from  illness,  but  Mr.  King 
occupies  in  Billingford  as  well  as  in  Thorpe.] 

Thorpe  is  an  open  parish;  cottages  have  been 
within  the  last  ten  years  built  .by  the  blacksmith  and 
the  publican,  and  a  carpenter  owns  some  old  cottages. 
The  supply  of  labour  resident  in  the  parish  is  not 
adequate  to  the  demand.  Labourers  are  imported 
'from  Hoxne,  Brockdish,  and  Rushall.  The  cottages 
generally  are  indifferent,  some  of  them  very  bad, 
leading  to  cases  of  overcrowding.  One  landowner 
has  recently  built  eight  cottages  of  improved  con- 
struction, with  three  bedrooms  each,  which  are  to   be 


let  to  weekly  tenants  at  a  rent  not  exceeding  \s.  6d.  a        Norfolk. 

week.     Another  landowner,  who  owns  three-fourths  

of  the  cottages  in  the  place,  has  declared  his  intention  Kevi  J.  I'laser. 
of  putting  them  all  in  good  condition  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  The  water  supply  of  the  village  is  bad, 
owing  to  the  depth  to  which  the  weUs  must  go,  A 
landowner  has  promised  to  erect  a  pump  for  the  use 
of  the  village,  which  is  likely  to  cost  100/.  The 
cottages  are  rented  at  from  3/.  to  51. ;  a  "  hovel "  or 
two  let  at  from  6c?.  to  9d.  a  week. 

Billingford  is  a  close  parish,  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  labour  and  of  cottages.  The  cottages, 
generally  are  not  good,  and  there  has  been  no  recent 
improvement.  Most  have  good  gardens  ;  rent  much 
the  same  as  at  Thorpe.  The  landowner  is  not 
resident. 

Brockdish  is  a  purely  open  parish,  with  a  redundant 
population,  produced  by  the  existence  of  a  drabett 
factory  in  the  adjoining  parish,  which,  when  in  full 
work,  probably  supports  100  of  the  Brockdish  popu- 
lation. The  cottages  generally  are  good,  and  if  the 
people  could  only  be  sorted  a  little  better  there  would 
not  be  much  overcrowding  ;  but  as  things  are  the 
state  of  things  in  many  instances  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  rent  ranges  from  3/.  to  51.  Many  of  the  houses 
in  the  street  have  a  garden  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  mentioning. 

The  labourers  in  these  parishes  have  no  excessive 
distance,  except  from  their  own  choice,  to  travel  to 
their  work.  People  are  found  to  dislike  cottages  in 
lonely  situations,  at  a  distance  from  the  shop,  church, 
and  school.  A  case  was  mentioned  in  which  two 
biggish  lads  were  afraid  of  coming  to  the  evening 
school  because  they  would  have  to  pass  through  a 
mile  of  wood. 

There  are  kinds  of  agricultural  labour  which  can  be 
best  done  by  females,  such  as  stone  picking,  weeding, 
singling  the  root  crops,  hay  harvest.  In  wheat  harvest, 
when  it  is  put  out  by  the  acre,  women  would  take  part 
with  their  husbands  in  the  work,  but  when  a  contract 
is  made  with  the  men  at  so  much  for  the  job,  these 
women  are  not  employed.  There  is  observed  to  be  a 
growing  indisposition  on  the  part  of  women  to  work 
in  the  fields,  owing,  it  is  thought,  to  the  generally 
improved  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

It  is  thought  undesirable  to  employ  young  girls  and 
unmarried  women  under  20  or  so  in  field  labour  gene- 
rally ;  but  the  employment  of  girls  in  the  field,  under 
proper  supervision,  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  seasons 
when  their  services  are  most  useful,  is  not  considered 
to  be  morally  more  mischievous  to  them  than  is  their 
contact  one  with  another  in  the  village  street  or  in 
their  own  homes. 

The  employment  of  boys  is  indispensable,  and  unless 
they  are  employed  at  a  sufficiently  early  age  they 
never  acquire  that  aptitude  which  will  fit  them  to 
become  efficient  labom'ers.  It  is  thought  that  the  age 
of  10  is  quite  early  enough  at  which  to  begin,  but 
Mr.  King  considers  that  if  it  were  made  penal  to 
employ  any  child  in  field  labour  under  10,  hardship 
might  be  inflicted  in  the  case  of  large  families. 

Mr.  Hinde  thinks  that  a  boy  under  10  earning 
Is.  6d.  a  week  does  himself  3*.  worth  of  harm  ;  gets 
stunted  in  his  growth  ;  and  the  fact  that  his  parents 
want  his  earnings  shows  that  they  were  nearly  at 
starvation  point  before,  and  that  the  boy  is  not  likely 
to  be  half  fed  while  he  is  at  work. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  make  it  penal  to  employ 
any  child  in  field  labour  under  eight,  but  it  is  not 
considered  that  there  is  a  slack  time  of  which  advan- 
tage can  be  taken  to  carry  on  education  in  a  day  school, 
Mr.  Wallace  very  seldom  finds  that  boys  who  have 
been  at  work  come  back  to  school  in  the  winter; 
doubts,  if  they  did,  whether  the  schoolmistress  would 
be  able  to  manage  them. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  if  boys  can  bo 
kept  at  school  till  10,  their  further  education  must 
be  carried  on  through  the  night  school. 

In  Billingford  there  is  only  a  dame's  school, 
kept  in  a  cottage  ;  in  Thorpe,  a  school,  not  under 
Government  inspection,  though  built  with  Government 
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Norfolk. 
Rev.  J.  Frftser. 


assistance,  under  a  mistress,  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  parish.  In  Brockdish  the  school  is  under  Govern- 
ment inspection,  with  a  certificated  mistress  and 
pupil  teacher,  with  70  children  on  the  register,  and 
an  average  attendance  of  55.  The  majority  of  scho- 
lars are  girls.  The  school  is  quite  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  parish.  There  is  also  a  small  private 
adventure  school ;  the  payment  there  is  3d.  a  week  ; 
at  the  parish  school  2d.  for  one,  3d.  for  two,  4d.  for 
three. 

At  Thorpe  the  system  of  quarterly  prepayments 
at  a  reduced  scale  is  adopted.  Mr.  France  tried  it  at 
Brockdish,  but  didn't  find  it  answer. 

W.  Wallace. 

George  France. 

R.  P.  HiNDE. 

Gervas  Holmes. 
John  L.  King. 
George  Smith. 
Will.  Booty. 

[Mr.  Mann,  the  relieving  ofiicer,  had  to  leave 
before  the  meeting  was  concluded,  but  he  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  insufficient  cottage  accommodation  of 
many  families  in  the  district,  and  also  to  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  education,  of  which,  in  his  capa- 
city of  registrar,  he  is  in  some  measure  able  to  judge. 
He  finds  that  a  large  proportion  of  those,  males  as 
well  as  females,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30  who 
come  to  register  births  and  deaths  cannot  write  their 
names.  He  thinks,  however,  he  discerns  a  smaller 
amount  of  ignorance  of  this  kind  in  those  between  15 
and  20  than  in  those  between  20  and  30,  which  indi- 
cates that  some  improvement  is  going  on.] 


No.  25.   Thursday,  August  1,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Starston,  for  the  parishes  of 
Starston        -  Pop.,  481     Acr.,  2,168      R.V.,  3,682/. 
Redenhall   "1 

with         >Pop.,  1,736  -  Acr.,  2,539  -  R.V.,  6,250/. 
Harleston    J 
Needham      -  Pop.,  395  -  Acr.,  1,100  -  R.V.,  1,982/ 

Present  at  Meeting  : 
From  Starston — 

Rev.  A.  M.  Hopper,  rector,  magistrate,  and  dio- 
cesan inspector  of  schools. 

C.  Etheredge,  Esq.,  owner,  occupier,  and  church- 
warden. 

W.  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  occupier  and  guardian. 

Mr.  John  Saunders,  occuper  and  assessor. 

Mr.  D.  Danby,  owner  and  occupier. 

Mr.  T.  Mullinger,  occupier. 

Mr.  T.  Redgrave,  occupier  and  overseer. 

Mr.  George  Alexander,  occupier. 

Mr.  E.  Cheney,  occupier  and  overseer. 

Mr.  Jas.  Lanham,  occupier. 

Mr.  Robert  Baker,  occupier, 

Mr.  S.  Drewell,  occupier. 

Mr.  G.  Thurling,  occupier. 

Mr.  Caleb  Barker,  occupier. 
From  Needham — 

Mr.  J.  B.  Pratt,  occupier  and  overseer. 
From  Redenhall — 

W.  M.  Hazard,  Esq.,  churchwarden  and  solicitor. 

Starston  is  a  perfectly  open  parish.  There  are  27 
owners  of  land  in  it.  At  the  south  end  of  the  parish 
there  is  a  sufiicient  supply  of  labour,  but  at  the  north 
end  it  is  inadequate,  and  necessary  work  has  some- 
times to  be  left  undone  in  consequence.  There  are 
75  cottages  in  the  parish,  of  which  nine  are  now  un- 
tenanted. The  untenanted  ones  are  either  unfit  for 
habitation  or  with  insuflScient  accommodation  ;  31 
have  been  either  rebuilt  or  renovated  within  the  last 
15  years.  The  condition  of  the  cottages  generally 
is  good,  some  of  them  very  good  ;  but  there  are  18  of 
inferior  quality.  The  rent  ranges  from  2/.  10«.  to  6/., 
according  to  the  quality  of  land  and  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  cottage.  The  rent  of  the  majority  would 
be  about  4/.     The  rector  only  knows  of  two  cases  of 


overcrowding.  There  is  a  sufficient  and  an  efficient 
school  in  the  parish,  under  Government  inspection, 
with  a  certificated  mistress  and  pupil-teacher,  with 
50  children  on  the  register,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  42.  The  rector  only  knows  of  two  children  in  the 
parish  who  ought  to  be  at  school  who  are  not. 

Needham  is  an  open  parish,  with  a  great  many 
landowners.  In  the  last  35  years  the  property  has 
been  very  much  subdivided,  in  Mr.  Pratt's  opinion, 
to  the  injury  of  the  parish,  as  many  of  the  farms 
are  now  little  better  than  cottier  occupations.  The 
supply  of  labour  is  adequate  to  the  present  demand,  but 
wouldnot  be  adequate  to  a  system  of  improved  culture. 
Some  of  the  cottages  are  very  poor,  some  pretty  good. 
Mr.  Pratt  does  not  think  there  is  much  overcrowding, 
though  here  and  there  occurs  a  case  of  insufficient 
accommodation.  Very  few  have  three  chambers. 
The  rent  would  be  much  the  same  as  at  Starston. 
There  is  only  a  Sunday  school  at  Needham  ;  the 
children  that  attend  school  go  to  Brockdish  or  Hai'- 
leston,  but  there  must  be  several  children  who  are 
neither  at  school  nor  at  work.  There  has  never  been 
a  resident  clergyman  at  Needham,  which  has  told 
unfavourably  on  the  condition  of  the  parish. 

Redenhall  with  Harleston  forms  a  parish  containing 
1,736  inhabitants,  of  which  1,302  reside  in  Harleston, 
which  is  a  market  town.  Very  few  agricultural 
labourers  reside  in  the  actual  town,  though  its  suburbs 
contain  a  considerable  number.  In  Redenhall  proper 
there  is  a  sufficiency  both  of  labour  and  of  cottages. 
The  cottages  generally  are  not  of  a  good  description, 
especially  those  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  The 
worst  belong  to  small  proprietors,  the  best  to  the 
larger  landowners.  There  has  been  some  improve- 
ment, which  it  is  hoped  may  continue.  Mr.  Etheredge 
has  recently  converted  eight  cottages  into  five.  Rents 
are  much  the  same  as  at  Starston,  but  a  cottage  in  or 
near  the  town  without  a  garden  would  fetch  as  much 
money  as  a  cottage  in  the  country  with  a  garden. 

There  is  a  National  school,  in  two  departments,  just 
outside  the  town,  which  serves  both  for  Redenhall  and 
Harleston.  It  is  adequately  supported  (a  charity  of 
70/.  a  year  being  applied  to  its  maintenance  by  the 
trustees),  and  is  a  very  efficient  school ;  it  is  under 
Government  inspection,  and  has  a  certificated  master 
and  mistress.  There  was  a  British  school,  which  was 
discontinued  about  three  months  ago  in  consequence 
of  a  deficiency  of  funds. 

The  employment  of  females  in  field  labour  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with ; 
indeed,  the  gentlemen  present  would  be  glad  of  more 
female  labour  than  they  can  at  present  procure; 
Women  are  employed  in  stone  picking,  weeding  corn, 
haymaking,  and  singling  root  crops  ;  they  are  not  em- 
ployed in  wheat  harvest  in  these  parishes.  Women  are 
useful  in  weeding  corn  till  it  comes  into  the  ear.  The 
cultivation  here  is  what  is  called  the  ten-furrow  system, 
and  the  woman  walks  up  the  furrow  and  weeds  the 
corn  as  far  as  she  can  reach  on  either  side  with  her 
weeding  hook.  Mr.  Pratt  says  "  they  won't  stop  long 
"  enough  to  get  wet."* 

The  employment  of  young  unmarried  females  in 
field  labour  is  highly  undesirable  and  demoralizing ; 
they  ought  to  be  in  service.  There  are  at  present 
only  two  girls  between  15  and  18  employed  in  Star- 
ston ;  not  one  under  15. 

Boys'  labour  is  indispensable  on  a  farm.  They  are 
wanted  for  tending  buUocks  and  sheep,  weeding, 
singling,  carting  and  cleaning  turnips,  stone  picking, 
and  bird  keeping  ;  but  Mr.  Pratt  could  do  without 
them  in  bird  keeping  better  than  in  any  other  capa- 
city. 

There  will  be  no  hardship  either  to  parent  or 
employer  if  it  is  made  penal  to  employ  a  child  in 
labour  under  8  years  of  age.  A  boy's  labour  is  worth 
very  httle  under  the  age  of  10,  and  at  that  age  it  is 


*  1  suppose  Mr.  Pratt  meant  wet  by  rain,  because  if  the  com 
itself  is  wet  with  dew  or  after  rain,  it  would  not  require  a  woman 
to  stay  very  long  to  get  the  under  parts  of  her  clothing  satu- 
rated. 
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time  that  he  should  commence  farm  work  if  he  is  ever 
to  become  an  eflficient  labourer ;  but  this  meeting  are 
strongly  averse  from  any  penal  legislation  which 
would  prevent  the  employment  of  children  between 
8  and  10,  as  they  consider  that  at  this  age  the  ques- 
tion must  Wfe  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parent.  A 
boy  from  9  to  10  would  earn  2s.  a  week. 

As  many  boys  are  wanted,  and  quite  as  much 
wanted,  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer  ;  puUing, 
cleaning,  and  cutting  turnips,  feeding  cattle  and 
sheep,  &c.,  so  that  there  is  no  slack  time  of  which 
advantage  can  be  taken  for  boys  after  the  age  of  10  to 
attend  school. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  night  school  is 
the  only  effective  and  practicable  instrument  for  carry- 
ing on  the  education  of  agricultural  boys  after  10 
years  of  age,  and  deserves  every  encouragement. 
Mr.  Hopper  named  six  labouring  men  who  have  learnt 
in  the  night  school  to  read,  write,  and  cast  up  accounts 
after  they  had  reached  the  age  of  25. 

It  is  thought  that  every  labouring  man  ought  to  be 
able  to  read  well  enough  to  amuse  or  improve  himself,  to 
write  a  letter,  and  to  cast  a  simple  account.  A  case 
was  mentioned  in  which  an  employer  would  have  been 
glad  to  promote  his  yardman,  who  has  lived  with 
him  40  years,  to  the  higher  post  of  bailiff,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so  because  he  was  not  a  sufficiently  good 
scholar. 

There  is  observed  to  be  a  growing  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  better  educated  young  men  to  exchange 
farm  labour  for  what  they  fancy  to  be  more  pleasant 
or  more  profitable  employment. 

An  adequate  supply  of  cottages,  properly  distri- 
buted among  the  farms,  and  with  sufficient  accommo- 
dation for  the  families  who  inhabit  them,  is  felt  to  be, 
perhaps,  the  most  vital  element  of  all  in  the  well 
being  both  of  the  employer  and  the  labourer ;  and 
this  meeting  desires  to  see  this  question  pressed  most 
strongly  upon  the  attention  of  landowners  generally. 

A.  M.  Hopper,  rector  of  Starston. 

C.  Etheeedge,  churchwarden. 

J.  B.  Peatt. 

W.  C.  Smith,  guardian. 

Wm.  Hazard,  churchwarden  of  EedenhaU. 

John  Saundees. 

Jno.  Eedgeavb,  overseer. 

Thos.  Mullingee,  occupier. 

Daniel  Danbt. 

G-EORGE  Alexander,  occupier. 

Matthew  Baekee,  assessor. 


E.V.,  5,01 8Z. 
-R.Y.,  4,8541. 


No.  26.  Friday,  Aug.  2,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Pulham  Magdalene,  for 

Pulham  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  Pulham  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin. 
Pulham  jp^pl_2^9*.   ^cr.,  2,886 

S:^}^°P-'«^^    -Acr.,  2,965 
Present  at  the  Meeting  : 

From  Pulham  Magdalene — 

Rev.  L.  E.  Henslow,  rector. 

Mr.  S.  Barnes,   owner,    occupier,    and   church- 
warden. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley,  occupier  and  churchwarden. 

Mr.  W.  Nurse,  occupier,  owner,  and  guardian. 

Mr.  J.  Baxter,  occupier. 

Mr.  P.  Goldsmith,  owner  and  occupier. 

Mr.  S.  Eix,  schoolmaster. 

Mr.  W.  Mann,  owner  and  occupier. 
From  Pulham  St.  Mary  the  Virgin — 

Eev.  E.  Bond,  rector. 

Mr.  Thos.  Bond,  occupier  and  churchwarden. 

Mr.  John  Stewart,  occupier  and  churchwarden. 

-  Pulham  Magdalene  is  an  open  parish.     The  supply 
of  labour  is  not  more  than  sufficient,  but  adequate  to 


*  Includes  the  union  house ;  population  of  the  parish  ahout 
1,100. 


the  present  demand.  It  is  rather  mora  plentiM  this 
year  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
There  are  plenty  of  cottages,  several  standing  empty 
at  this  moment ;  a  large  number  of  them  are  deficient 
in  chamber  accommodation  ;  very  few  have  more  than 
two  bedrooms.  There  are  several  cases  of  over- 
crowding. The  rent  varies  from  21.  \0s.  to  5Z., 
depending  on  the  quality  of  the  house  dmd  the  size  of 
the  garden.  There  are  about  150  cottages  in  the 
parish,  and  a  total  of  about  200  houses.  There  are  a 
Sunday,  day,  and  night  school.  The  day  school  has 
115  names  on  the  register  ;  average  attendance,  75. 
There  are  at  this  moment  on  the  register  12  boys  and 
7  girls  (children  of  agricultural  labourers)  over  9,  and 
nine  boys  and  six  girls  between  8  and  9. 

The  schoolmaster  thinks  that  a  boy  kept  at  school 
regularly  to  the  age  of  9  would  carry  with  him  into 
life  an  amount  of  learning  that  would  stick  to  him  ; 
but  in  a  class  of  15  that  he  had  last  winter  in  the 
night  school,  ranging  in  age  from  1 1  to  19,  not  one 
could  read  what  he  would  call  well  ;  about  seven 
cculd  write  moderately,  and  about  two  or  three  could 
do  a  compound  addition  sum. 

Pulham  St.  Mary  is  an  open  parish,  with  a  barely 
sufficient  supply  of  laboul' ;  a,n  adequate  supply  of 
cottages.  A  great  many  of  the  cottages  are  very  bad, 
deficient  in  provisions  for  decency  ;  most  are  supplied 
with  water  from  pools.  In  some  parts  of  the  parish 
you  would  have  to  go  60  or  70  feet  before  coming  to 
water.  The  rent  ranges  from  21.  10s.  to  61.  10«.  ; 
the  average  would  be  about  3Z.  10s. 

There  is  an  endowed  day  school  ;  the  endowment 
and  the  school  pence  produce  about  401.  The  gover- 
nors of  Christ's  Hospital  appoint  the  master  ;  he  is 
now  80  years  of  age,  and  past  his  work.  He  would 
have  been  pensioned  off  if  Christ's  Hospital  would 
have  assisted  ;  at  present,  therefore,  the  day  school  is 
inefficient. 

The  rector  has  generally  had  a  night  school,  attended 
by  25  or  30  scholars,  boys  and  girls.  Last  winter  he 
was  unable  to  hold  it  in  consequence  of  ill  health. 
The  only  assistance  he  can  procure  is  that  of  the  old 
schoolmaster. 

The  employment  of  women  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ;  but  there  is  ob- 
served to  be  (though  Mr.  Bond  has  not  noticed  it)  an 
increasing  indisposition  on  the  part  of  females  to  work 
in  the  fields,  owing,  it  is  thought,  to  their  more  com- 
fortable circumstances.  Mr.  Stewart,  whose  fann  lies 
some  distance  from  cottages,  has  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  labour. 

There  is  a  gang  in  Pulham  Magdalene,  exclusively 
of  boys  (from  12  to  15  in  number),  who  are  employed 
extensively  in  summer  (weeding  corn,  singling  tur- 
nips and  beet,  &c.)  in  consequence  of  this  deficiency 
of  women,  i'he  gangmaster,  when  he  has  no  employ- 
ment for  his  gang,  is  a  day  labourer.  The  work  is 
generally  badly  done  by  the  gang,  and  the  master  of 
it  finds  that  he  cannot  retain  the  boys  if  he  exercises 
anything  like  necessary  discipline. 

The  employment  of  young  unmarried  females  in 
field  labour  (except  under  the  supervision  of  their 
mothers)  is  considered  undesirable  ;  but  the  mischief 
of  it  arises  less  from  the  employment  itself  than  from 
the  way  in  which  their  unoccupied  time  is  spent, 
owing  to  the  laxity  of  parental  control,  allowing  them 
to  be  about  the  village  street  at  late  hours,  &c. 

Boys  must  be  had  upon  a  farm ;  they  are  quite  as 
useful  in  their  way  as  men,  but  they  are  of  no  real 
use  under  10,  and  there  would  be  no  hardship  in 
making  it  penal  to  employ  a  child  in  field  labour  under 
the  age  of  8. 

It  would  be  quite  impracticable  to  apply  the  half- 
day  or  the  alternate  day  system  of  schooling  to  field 
labour ;  it  would  take  double  the  number  of  boys  that 
actually  exist.  Boys  are  quite  as  much  employed  in 
these  parishes  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer,  cleaning 
the  root  crop  and  tending  stock. 

The  evening  school  is  the  only  effective  instrument 
that  this  meeting  can  see  for  carrying  on  the  inter- 
rupted education  of  the  agricultural  labourer's  child. 

E  4 


Norfolk. 


Bev.  J.  Fraser. 
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Norfolk.        Some  of  the    gentlemen  present  consider  that  the 

summer  is  even  a  better  season  for  the  evening  school 

ReT.  J.  Fraser.   than  the  winter. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  education  is  tlie 
**•  apathy  of  the  parents.     There  are  families  in  Pulham 

Magdalene  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  send  their 
children  to  school  at  all.  There  must  be  at  least  40 
children  in  the  parish  in  this  condition.  Mr.  Henslow 
thinks  that  some  form  of  compulsion  is  the  only 
effective  remedy  of  the  evil. 

Leonard  R.  Henslow,  rector 

of  Pulham,  S.M.M. 
EiCHABD  Bond,     rector      of 

Pulham,  St.  M.  Virgin. 
Thomas  Bond. 
Samuel  Barnes. 
John  Stewart. 
John  Stanley. 
Philip  Goldsmith. 
Wm.  Nurse. 
Jas.  Baxter. 
Wm.  Mann. 


Gissing 


No.  27.  Friday,  Aug.  2,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Gissing  for 
Pop.,  481  -  Acr.,  1,899       R.V.,  3,562/. 


Present  at  Meeting : 

Rev.  Sir  W.  Kemp,  rector  and  landowner. 
Mr.  Wm,  Carter,  occupier,  guardian,  and  church- 
warden. 
Mr.  Wm.  Woolsey,  occupier  of  280  acres. 
Mr.  Samuel  Warnes,  occupiei'. 
Mr.  John  Start,  owner  and  householder. 
Mr.  Richard  Flogdell,  occupier. 
Mr.  Charles  Self,  occupier. 
Mr.  John  Norman,  occupier. 
Mr.  John  Simonds,  occupier. 
Mr.  Reuben  Warnes,  occupier. 

Gissing  is  an  open  parish.  ,Sir  W.  Kemp  is  the 
principal  landowner  ;  Norwich  Grammar  School  has 
an  estate  of  286  acres  ;  Doughty's  Hospital,  in  Nor- 
wich, has  another  of  140  acres  ;  Mr.  Start  owns  80 
or  90  acres  ;  Mr.  Kerrison  owns  140  or  150  acres ; 
Mr.  Blake  owns  80  acres. 

At  the  present  time  the  supply  of  labour  is  equal 
to  the  demand.  No  labourer  has  to  go  any  unreason- 
able distance  to  his  work.  The  cottages  are  not 
clustered  in  a  village,  but  scattered  over  the  parish. 
There  is  a  sufficient  number  of  cottages  ;  some  are 
standing  empty  now.  Many  of  them  are  in  bad  con- 
dition, without  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
families  which  inhabit  them.  It  is  the  opinion  ofithe 
meeting  that  every  cottage  inhabited  by  the  labouring 
married  man  with  a  mixed  family  of  sons  and  daughters 
ought  to  have  three  bedrooms.  There  are  several  bad 
cases  of  overcrowding,  and  many  of  the  cottages  are 
much  out  of  repair.  Most  of  the  cottages  have  gar- 
dens, ranging  in  size  from  10  to  20  rods.  The  rent 
varies  from  21.  10s.  to  oZ.  ;  the  average  rent  would 
be  3/.  lOZ.  or  3Z.  15s. 

There  is  no  public  day  school,  nor  a  church  Sunday 
school.  At  the  Wesleyan  chapel  there  is  a  Sunday 
school  and  a  free  school  for  two  half  days  in  the 
week.  There  is  also  a  private  adventure  dame's 
school  (Mrs.  Smith's)  attended  by  from  a  dozen  to  20 
children  But  the  means  of  education  in  the  parish 
are  very  deficient  ;  nor  is  there  any  present  prospect 
of  improvement. 

There  has  not  been  an  evening  school.  It  is  not 
too  much  education  for  a  labouring  m&n  to  possess 
which  enables  him  to  read  with  understanding,  to 
write  a  letter,  and  to  cast  a  simple  account ;  but  the 
labouring  class  generally  are  far  below  this  point  as 
yet. 

Women's  work,  at  certain  seasons,  is  indispensable 
on  a  farm  ;  but  young  unmarried  women  had  better 


be  in  service.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
domestic  servants  in  the  farm  houses.  They  will 
hire  themselves  at  Michaelmas  and  perhaps  stay 
through  the  winter  ;  but  as  soon  as  "  the  sun  shines 
on  both  sides  the  hedge  "  they  want  to  change  for 
work  in  the  fields.  It  is  the  liberty  and  the  power  of 
disposing  of  themselves  as  they  please  in  an  evening 
that  tempts  them. 

There  is  no  gang  in  the  parish;  but  there  is  a 
woman,  deserted  by  her  husband,  who  occasionally 
collects  six  or  eight  children,  boys  and  girls,  varying 
in  age  from  eight  to  eleven,  and  does  jobs  of  stone 
picking,  weeding,  root  singling,  &c.  She  does  her 
work  "  middling  well."  Her  language  is  rather  rough, 
but  she  is  not  believed  to  misuse  the  children. 

The  land  is  heavy,  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  weed- 
ing in  the  spring  ;  it  is  the  practice  to  plough  for 
barley  before  Christmas,  and  the  land  wants  a 
thorough  weeding  when  the  seed  begins  to  come  up. 

The  labour  of  boys  is  indispensable.  Mr.  Woolsey 
paid  16s.  6d.  a  week  last  spring  time  for  four  or  five 
weeks  to  boys  to  keep  off  the  rooks,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous and  very  destructive  at  seed-time.  There  would 
be  no  hardship  in  making  it  penal  to  employ  a  boy  in 
field  labour  under  eight ;  and  there  are  three  slack 
months  in  the  winter,  beginning  from  the  middle  of 
November,  of  which  advantage  might  be  taken  for 
the  education  of  many  boys;  the  services,  howevef, 
of  a  certain  number  of  boys  are  as  much  required  in 
the  winter  as  in  the  summer. 

In  1850,  when  Mr.  Woolsey  began  business,  flour 

was  Is.  4d.  a  stone,  and  wages  were  7s.  a  week,  and 

a  man  got  \l.  4s.  for  his  harvest,  taking  12  acres ;  now 

flour  is  2s.  %d.  a  stone,  wages  are  lis.  a  week,   and 

'  the  harvest  is  6/.  10s.,  a  man  still  taking  12  acres. 

It  is  not  considered  that  either  the  half-day  or  the 
alternate  day  system  of  schooling  are  practicable  in 
agriculture. 

The  labourers  work  from  6  to  12,  and  again  from 
2  to  6 ;  the  horsemen's  time  is  from  6  to  11,  and  2  to 
6.  A  horseman  has  the  same  wages  as  a  labourer, 
and  lives  in  a  cottage  rent  free.  A  woman's  day  is 
from  8  to  12,  and  from  2  to  6  ;  her  wage  is  8rf.  a  day. 

William  Carter,  Churchwarden. 

William  Woolsey. 

John  Start. 

Rich.  Flogdell. 

John  SimoiStds. 

Charles  Westgate  Self. 

John  Norman. 

Reijben  Warnes. 

Samuel  Warnes. 

[N.B. — Sir  W.  Kemp  was  present  at  the  meeting, 
but  being  hard  of  hearing,  took  no  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. The  minutes  were  read  over  to  him,  but  as 
he  said  he  could  only  hear  them  imperfectly,  he  de- 
clined to  sign  them  with  his  name.] 


No.  28.     Monday,  Aug.  5,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Stratton  St.  Mary,  for 

Stratton  St.  "1       -„        ^.„      ,        ,  ^,„     „„ 
Mary      -/   -  PoPv  743  -  Acr.,  1,489  -  R.V.  3,046/. 

Stratton  St.  1       -d       on      a        ,  „.^     t. 
Michael  -  I    -  ^°P-'  251     Acr.,  1,049  -  R.V.  2,096/. 

Tasburgh  -  Pop.,  446  -  Acr.,     884  -  R.V.  1,750/. 

Tharston  -  Pop.,  351  -  Acr.,  1,556  -  R.V.  2,882/. 

Wacton    -        -  Pop.,  244  -  Acr.,  1,028  -  R.V.  1,739/. 

Present  at  Meeting : 

From  Stratton  St.  Mary — 
Rev.  F.  W.  Jerrard,  rector. 
R.  R.  Burroughes,  Esq.,  landowner  and  magistrate. 
Mr.  R.  Hotson,  occupier  and  churchwarden. 
Mr.  E.  Barnes,  occupier  and  churchwarden. 
C.  Neville,  Esq.,  resident  gentleman, 
Mr.  Thos.  H.  Barton,  medical  officer  of  the  union. 
Mr.  John  Fumess,  solicitor. 
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From  Stratton  St.  Michael — 

Mr.  John  Hotson,   solicitor,  clei'k    to  board   of 
guardians,  and  occupier. 
From  Tasburgh — 

W#Gwyn,  Esq.,  magistrate,  landowner,  and  oc- 
cupier. 
From  Tharston — 

Mr.  Henry  Clamp,  occupier  ana  guardian. 

Mr.  R.  Abbs,  occupier  and  churchwarden. 
From  Wacton — 

Rev.  C.  Grain,  rector  and  guardian. 

Mr.  Wm.  Le  Grys,  occupier  and  churchwarden. 

Stratton  St.  Mary  is  an  open  parish  ;  the  largest 
landowner  is  R.  R.  Burroughes,  Esq.  The  supply  of 
labour  is  fairly  adequate  to  the  demand  ;  indeed  it  is 
rather  better  this  year  than  it  was  last  ;  but  a  scarcity 
is  apprehended.  There  are  enough  cottages.  Most 
are  "clay-stud,"  or  "clay-lump."  They  are  generally 
in  a  fair  state  of  repair.  Most  have  gardens.  The 
rent  ranges  from  21.  lOs.  to  5/.,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  cottage  and  garden.  There  are  one  or  two  cases 
of  overcrowding. 

There  are  two  schools  in  the  parish ;  one  parochial, 
the  other  private.  The  former  has  66  children  on  the 
register,  with  an  average  attendance  of  50.  The 
private  school  is  attended  by  about  35  children,  half 
of  whom  come  from  neighbouring  parishes.  The 
parochial  school  is  held  in  a  good  room  j  not  in  con- 
nexion with  Government.  For  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  there  has  been  an  evening  school,  with  about  20 
OQ  its  list,  young  fellows  from  12  to  20  years  of  age. 
There  is  also  a  parish  reading  room,  seljf  supporting, 
with  different  rates  of  subscription,  and  about  60 
members.  Several  London  and  provincial  papers  are 
taken  in  ;  and  there  is  a  library  supplied  with  books 
from  Norwich  in  addition  to  a  stock  of  some  500 
volumes  belonging  to  the  institution. 

In  Stratton  St.  Michael  the  land  belongs  to  four  or 
five  owners.  The  supply  of  labour  is  inadequate  ;  one 
of  the  principal  farmers  last  year  could  not  have  his 
turnips  hoed  at  all,  in  consequence.  There  are  not 
enough  cottages,  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  build. 
Mr.  Hobson  thinks  that  if  there  were  more  cottages 
there  would  be  a  better  supply  of  labour.  The  exist- 
ing cottages  are  mostly  in  fair  condition;  the  rent 
much  the  same  as  at  Stratton  St.  Mary.  In  both 
parishes  there  is  no  excessive  distance  for  the  labourer 
to  travel  to  his  work. 

There  is  a  parochial  school  in  Stratton  St.  Michael, 
and  two  private  schools.  Tlie  parish  school  is  at- 
tended by  about  20  children.  The  private  schools  are 
for  children  of  a  somewhat  superior  class. 

In  Tasburgh  there  are  several  owners  ;  a  sufficient 
supply  of  labour  just  now,  but  it  has  been  short  the  last 
two  years.  This  is  the  first  year  for  several  years  that 
Mr.  Gwyn  has  had  a  man  come  to  him  asking  for  a 
job.  There  is  a  large  supply  of  cottages,  many  of 
which  are  occupied  by  people  who  do  not  work  on  the 
land.  The  condition  of  the  cottages  is  very  fair  ;  but 
there  is  a  nest  of  four  cottages,  built  of  wood,  belong- 
ing to  a  labouring  woman,  which  are  tumble-down. 

There  is  a  school  at  Tasburgh,  not  in  connexion 
with  Government,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
parish  ;  the  room  was  builc  about  20  years  ago.  It  is 
under  a  mistress,  overlooked  by  the  rector. 

In  Tharston  there  are  several  landowners.  Just 
now,  a  sufficiency  of  labour;  enough  cottages ;  several 
are  standing  empty  at  this  moment.  They  are  gene- 
rally in  good  condition.  Rent  from  3^.  to  Al.  10*.  ; 
most  of  them  with  large  gardens. 

There  is  a  parochial  school,  sufficient  for  the  parish, 
under  a  mistress,  supported  chiefly  by  Lady  Harvey. 

In  Wacton  there  are  also  several  owners.  Insuf- 
ficient supply  of  labour  and  of  cottages.  Existing 
cottages  generally  in  good  condition  ;  rent  3L  to 
Al.  10*.  There  is  a  parochial  school  ;  40  names  on 
register  ;  average  attendance  30.  Supported,  but  not 
adequately,  by  voluntary  contributions.  There  has 
been  an  evening  school  for  the  last  II  years,  entirely 
taught  by  Rev.  C.  Grain  ;  about  14  attend  on  the 
averao-e.     Both  at  Stratton  St,  Mary  and  at  Wacton 


the  operation  of  the  night  school  has  been  found  vei-y 
beneficial. 

Mr.  Barton,  the  medical  officer  of  the  union,  re- 
ported the  general  state  of  the  cottages  in  his  district 
to  be  pretty  fair  as  regards  sanitary  appliances  ; 
thought  it  was  not  premature  to  employ  boys  and 
girls  at  the  age  of  10  years  ;  girls  can  go  out  to  work 
as  easily  as  boys  ;  it  would  be  a  question,  depending 
upon  the  constitution  of  each  individual,  how  far  to 
employ  girls  in  field  work  between  the  ages  of  13  and 
15.  On  the  whole,  he  considered  field  work  healthy ; 
he  could  not  recollect  any  cases  of  permanent  con- 
stitutional injury  resulting  from  early  employment. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  a  labouring 
man  ought  to  be  able  to  read,  to  write  a  letter,  and 
to  cast  a  shop  account.  It  is  felt  that  this  amount 
ought  not  to  be  denied  to  him  ;  though  many  a  man, 
it  is  feared,  when  educated  to  this  extent  will  be  lost 
to  agriculture.  This  amount  of  learning  is  far  beyond 
what  is  ordinarily  possessed  by  the  farm  labourer. 
There  could  be  no  hardship  in  making  it  penal  to  em- 
ploy a  child  under  eight  years  of  age  in  field  labour  ; 
indeed  the  labour  of  a  child  under  10  is  of  very  little 
value  to  an  employer. 

No  one  could  say  a  word  for  the  half-day  or  the 
alternate  day  system ;  but  there  are  perhaps  three 
slack  months  in  the  winter  of  which  advantage 
might  be  taken  for  education.  But  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting  is  that  the  sooner  a  boy  who  is  intended  for 
an  agricultural  labourer  begins  to  work  after  10  years 
of  age,  the  better.  There  would  be  nothing  physi- 
cally injurious  in  the  work  to  which  a  boy  would  be 
put  between  10  and  12  years  of  age. 

There  is  a  gang  in  the  neighbourhood  which  is  oc- 
casionally employed  in  Stratton  St.  Michael.  As  at 
present  worked  the  gang  system  is  considered  de- 
cidedly mischievous.  The  system  is  dying  out  in 
this  neighbourhood ;  30  years  ago  several  farmers 
used  it  ;  at  present  only  one  farmer  in  these  five 
parishes  could  be  mentioned  who  employs  a  gang. 

The  labour  of  women  cannot  be  dispensed  with  on 
a  farm,  and  at  present  there  is  a  very  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  it,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  mother  of  a  young 
family  is  more  in  her  place  at  home  than  in  field 
work,  and  young  unmarried  women  should  go  to  ser- 
vice ;  but  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  work  in  the 
fields,  especially  if  under  a  mother'e  eye,  than  to  re- 
main idle  at  home. 

If  boys  could  be  kept  at  day  school  till  10,  and 
then  carry  on  their  education  for  three  or  four  years 
more  in  the  night  school,  as  much  will  have  been  done 
for  their  education  as  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  gen- 
tlemen present  as  to  whether  drunkenness  is  on  the 
increase  or  the  decrease  ;  Mr.  Clamp  thought  it  was 
on  the  decrease,  and  that  if  the  malt  tax  were  re- 
pealed, it  would  cease  altogether.  An  apparent  in- 
crease in  drunkenness  was  attributed  to  the  abundant 
crop  of  apples  last  year  ;  cider  has  been  sold  at  \d.  a 
pint.  There  was  thought  to  be  a  diminution  of  crime, 
partly  attributable  to  a  more  rigid  system  of  police. 

Wm.  Gwtn. 

Randall  R.  Bukroughes. 

J.  Hotson. 

F.  W.  H.  Jeeeard. 

C.  Grain. 

Chas.  Jas.  Nevill. 

R.  Hotson. 

W.  Le  Gets. 

E.  Baenes. 

RoBEET  Abbs. 

Henry  Clamp. 

Jno.  Fueness. 


Norfolk. 
Eev.  J.  Tiaser. 


No.  29.     Monday,  Aug.  5,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Morningthorpe,  for 

^thor'^e"    j  ^"P-'  ^^°  '  ^'^'■•'  ^'''^      '  ■^•^'  ^'®^°^' 

Fritton         -  Pop.,  235  -  Acr.,  816        R.V.  l,562i. 

Hardwicke  -  Pop.,  227  -  Acr.,  855      -R.V.  1,406^. 

Shelton        -  Pop.,  192  Acr.,  1,292  -  R.V.  2,046/. 

F 
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EMPLOYMENT   OP-eHILDEEN,  TOUNG   PERSONS,   A^fD   WOMEN 


Norfolk. 
Rev.  J.  Frasei. 


Present  at  Meeting! 

From  Morningthorpe — 

F.  Irby,  Esq.,.  magistrate  and  landowner. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barnes,  occupier  and  guardian. 

Mr.  Jas.  Mickleburgh,  occupier  and  overseer. 
From  Fritton — 

Rev.  H.  Wilson,  rector. 

Mr.  Geo.  Backham,  occupier. 

Mr.  John  Cann,  occupier. 

Mr.    Thomas    Betts,    occupier,    guardian,    and 
churchwarden.  '>< 

[Hardwicke  and  Shelton  sent  no  representatives, 
though  the  usual  notice  had  been  posted  to  the  clergy- 
man and  churchwardens.] 

The  land  at  Morningthorpe  belongs  to  two  or  three 
owners .  The  supply  of  resident  labour  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  parish,  nor  the  supply  of  cottages. 
Labour  is  imported  from  Stratton,  Fritton,  and  Hemp- 
nail.  The  cottages  are  in  good  repair,  and  there  is  no 
overcrowding.  The  rent  ranges  irom  21.  10s.  to 
41.  10s. 

There  is  a  joint  day  school  for  -the  two  parishes  of 
Morningthorpe  aild  Fritton  under  Government  in- 
spection, with  a  mistress  provisionally  certificated ; 
64  children  on  the  register  ;  average  attendance  last 
week  34.  There  are  at  this  time  thtee  boys  on  the 
register  over  10;  two  between  9  and  10 ;  one  be- 
tween 8  and  9.  '  The  school  is  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  parishes,  and  is  fairly  supported.  ■  The 
average  annual  cost  is  about  40/.,  of  which  24Z.  are 
provided  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

There  is  a  night  siihool  both  in  Fritton  and  Morn- 
inigthfirpe,  conducted  by  the  clergymen  with  such 
voluntary  assistance  as  they  ca,n  procure.  They  are 
said  to  have  worked  remarkably  well ;  Mr.  Wilson 
considers  it  the  most  hopefiil  part' of  his  work. 

There  is  a  joint  school  also  for  Hard  wick  and  Shel- 
ton ;  but  there  was  no  one  present  at  the  meeting  to 
give  an  account  of  its  condition.  There  is  no  night 
school  in  either  of  these  parishes.  It  is  believed  that 
there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  both  in  Hard- 
wick  and  in  Shelton,  aiid  niore  than  a  sufficient  supply 
of  cottages.  Last  year,  in  Shelton,  there  were  11 
cottages  beloiiging  to  a  single  owner  standing  empty 
at  one  time.  ' 

There  would  be  no  hardship  to  proMbit  the  employe 
ment  in  field  labour  of  children  under  eight,  but  the 
prohibition  would  be  of  little  service  to  education, 
unless  at  the  same  time  security  were  taken  that  the 
children  should  be  sent  to  school. 
"  A  boy  who  is  to  make  an  agricultural  labourer 
ought  to  begin  not  much  later  than  1 0,  or  he  never 
gets  handy.  Boys  who  stay  at  school  in  the  work- 
house till  15  or  16  seldom  turn  out  well  as  labourers. 

The  alternate  day  system  would  not  be  impracti- 
cable at  all  if  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  ; 
but  the  experience  of  the  present  meeting  is  that  there 
is  not  now  a  sufficiency  of  boys  working  them  all 
every  day. 

There  are  three'bf  fdurslack  months  in  the  winter 
of  which  advantage  might  be  taken  for  the  education 
of  boys  between  10  and  12,  if  parents  were  disposed 
to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  but  on  stock  farms  there  is 
quite  as  much  demand  for  boy  labour  in  the  winter 
as  in  the  summer. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  night  school  is 
the  most  efficacious  instrument  for  carrying  on  the 
education  of  boys  after  they  have  once  gone  to  work; 
and  it  deserves  much  more  encouragement  and  at- 
tention than  it  generally  receives.  Mr.  Wilson  per- 
ceives a  growing  appreciation  of  its  value  on  the  part 
of  young  men.  A  case  wais  mentioned  of  a  man  who 
had  an  offer  of  a  baUifi's  place  who  could  read  but 
neither  write  nor  cipher.  Having  three  months' 
notice,  he  attended  Mr.  Wilson's  evening  school,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  winter  acquired  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  enable  him  to  accept  the  place. 

An  agricultural  labourer  is  certainly  none  the  worse 
for  education  ;    and  it  is  thought  that  his  learning 


ought  to  include  ability  to  read,  write  a  letter,  and 
cast  up  a  simple  account. 

A  decided  decrease  in  drunkenness  has  been  re- 
marked in  the  last  few  years ;  and  some  instances 
were  mentioned  which  indicated  that  this  improve- 
ment may  be  partly  traced  to  education.  It  was  also 
thought  that  there  is  less  unchastity  ;  but  it  was  felt 
that  this  evil  will  never  be  considerably  mitigated  till 
the  people  are  provided  with  ampler  accommodation 
in  their  homes. 

The  labour  of  women  is  necessary  for  about  six 
months  in  the  year,  but  young  unmarried  girls  should 
go  to  service.  Some  girls,  however,  won't  go  to  ser- 
vice ;  they  like  the  liberty  of  their  Sundays  and  their 
evenings. 

No  gentleman  present  approves  of  the  gang  sys- 
tem. 

T.  W.  Ibby. 

Herbert  Wilson. 

Thomas  Betts. 

John  M.  Barnes. 

George  Rackham. 


No.  30.     Tuesday,  August  Q,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Tivetshall  St.  Mary,  for 

St!  Mary  j^'^P"'  ^^^  -  Acr.,  1,096  -  R.V.,  2,000/. 
Tivetshall ") 

St.  Mar-    \  Pop.,  375  -  Acr.,  1,634  -  R.V.,  2,866/. 
garet's    J 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

Miss  Elizabeth  Shipley  Dix,  occupier,  owner,  and 

overseer. 
Mr.  Frederic  Spehnan,  occupier  and  guardian. 
Mr.  John  Aldous,  owner,  occupier,  guardian,  and 

churchwarden^ 
Mr.  Wm.  Tillett,  occupier  and  churchwarden. 

Both  the  Tivetshalls  are  open  parishes.  The  largest 
landowner,  who  owns  800  or  900  acres,  is  non-resident. 
The  supply  of  labour  this  year  is  about  sufficient ; 
last  year  it  was  short.  Mr.  Spelman  has  had  more 
harvest  men  offer  this  year  than  for  the  last  six  years. 
His  and  Mr.  Aldous'  idea  is  that  the  financial  distress 
in  London  has ;  caused  many  men  to  return  to  their 
homes.  Several  of  the  men  migrated  into  Yorkshire  ; 
they  send  word  to  their  friends  that  they  are  getting 
on  pretty  well,  but  don't  know  whether  they  migtt  not 
have  done  as  well  for  themselves  if  they  had  stayed  at 
home.  Mr.  Spelman  apprehends  that  the  revival,  ol 
speculation  will  a,gain  drain  agricultural  districts  of 
their  labour  supply. 

Some  o:(,the  cottages  are  pretty  fair,  others  middling ; 
some  are  now  standing  empty.  Mr.  Spelman  would 
like  to  see  it  made  compulsory  upon  every  cottage  to 
have  three  chambers. 

The  rent  ranges  from  3/.  to  5/.  Wages  are  now 
12s.;  have  been  raised  Is.  this  week.  Mr.  Spelman 
has  contracted  with  his  men,  for  the  harvest  month, 
at  6/.  10s.  ;  Mr.  Aldous,  for  the  job,  at  61.  15s. 

Miss  Dix  thinks  that  when  you  can  put  out  work 
by  the  piece,  it  is  the  best  plan  both  for  employer  and 
labourer  ;  but  small  occupiers  can't  do  that,  as  theirs 
is  more  jobbing  work. 

At  turnip  singling  a  girl  of  12  years  of  age  helping 
her  father,  ought  to  earn,  and  frequently  does  earn, 
for  the  family  9d.  a  day.  No  machine  could  do  this 
work. 

Miss  Dix  does  not  see  any  harm  in  a  girl  of  that  age 
going  out  to  work  under  her  mother's  eye  ;  in  fact, 
she  considers  it  a  healthful  and  useful  occupation, 
while  the  earnings  are  of  great  importance  to  large 
families.  They  are  under  the  restraint  of  their  mothers, 
and  at  ]  3  or  14  are  ready  to  go  to  service,  when  they 
generally  do  much  better  than  those  who  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  idle  and  unrestrained  at  home. 
Mr.  Spelman  mentioned  the  case  of  four  girls  from 
two  families,  who  worked  constantly  for  him  from 
about  10  to  14,  who  are  now  all  in  service  and  doing 
well. 
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The  alternate  day  system  is  .quite  impracticable. 
There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  giving  orders  to 
two  sets  of  boys,  and  there  are  not  boys  enough  in 
the  counti'y  to  work  the  system. 

B03K  are  so  rarely  employed  under  eight,  that  it 
seemg  unnecessary  to  legislate. prohibitively  on  the  sub- 
ject. Speaking  generally,  boys  are  hardly  of  any  use 
under  10,  and  had  better  be  at  school.  But  it  was 
thought  that  this  ought  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  parent,  and  that  great  hai-dship  would  occasionally 
arise  under  a  compulsory  enactment. 

A  wish  was  decidedly  expressed  that  every  labour- 
ing man  should  be  able  to  readj  write,,  and  cast  an 
account.  Mr.  Spelman  thinks  that  education  would 
be  better  promoted  by  more  freedom  than  by  com- 
pulsion. Mr.  Spelman  thinks  there  iaught  to  be  a 
school  in  every  parish,  open  to  all,  without  distinc- 
tion of  religion.  Miss  Dix  would  like  to  see  the 
education  given  a  little  more  practical  and  stripped  of 
some  of  its  inery. 

At,  present  there  is  practically  no  school  in  Tivets- 
hall  within  reach  of  the  labouring  poor,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  diiference  between  the  rector  of  the  parish 
and  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  ^the  building 
stands.  — 

Eliztjj.  S.  Dix. 

Feed.  Spelman. 

John  Aldous. 

William  Tillett, 


No.  31.   Tuesday,  Atigust  6, 1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Tibenham,  for 

Tibenham    -  Pop.,  729    -  Acr.,  3,253  -  R.V., 
Moulton  Pop.,  442    -  Acr.,  1,346  -  R.V., 


5,182Z. 
2,380/. 


Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Tibenham — 

Rev.  T.  W.  Thompson,  vicar. 
From  Moulton — 

Mr.  Thomas  Robertson,  occupier. 

Mr.  Riches  Neave,  owner  and  occupier. 

In  Tibenham  Sir  R.  J.  Buxton  is  the  great  land- 
owner, who  is  non-resident ;  there  are  several  smaller 
owners. 

There  is  no  deficiency  of  labour  at  present,  nor  of 
cottages,  but  a  considerable  number  of  the  cottages, 
perhaps  20,  are  in  very  bad  condition,  and  three  or 
four  are  untenanted  at  this  moment  in  consequence. 
Most  of  them  are  built  of  clay  stud  or  clay  lump. 

,  The  vicar  cannot  call  to  mind  any  cottage  with  three 
bedrooms,  though,  the  majority  have  two  ;  but  in  many 
cases  these  two  are  very  imperfectly  separated,  so 
that  decent  privacy  eannot  be  secured.  The  rent 
ranges,  from  3/.  to  4/. 

There  is  a  school  in  the  parish,  in  connexion  with 
Government,  under  a  certificated  mistress,  with  82 
children's  names  on  the  register,  and  about  60  in 
average  attendance,  fairly  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  ;  the  whole  annual  cost  amounting  to 

.  between  601.  and  70/.  The  school  has  very  much 
revived  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  is  now  in 

■  very  fair  order. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  for  the  last  two 
winters,  taught  by  ladies  of  the  parish  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  vicar.  It  was  attended  by 
about  20  or  25  .scholars  last  winter,  of  whom  three- 
fourths  at  the  end  of  the  season  could  read  tolerably 
and  write  their  names.     No  charge  was  made  to  the 

ascholars.  ' 

In  Moulton  there  are  several  owners  ;  the  largest 
estate  does  not  exceed  300  acres.  There  are  enough 
pepple  in  the  parish  to  work  the  land,  but  none  too 
many.  There  is  no  surplus  of  cottages.  Most  of 
the  cottages  belong  to  small  proprietors ;  some  are  in 
fair,  some  in  moderate,  and  some  in  indifferent  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  Robertson  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  homes  of  the -agricultural  poor 
is  shameful  ;  and  that  the  absence  of  all  sufficient 
provisions  for  decency  lays  the  foundation  of  that  im- 


morality that  is  commonly  set  d6wn  as  the  result  of        Norfolk. 

females  working  in  the  fields.  

There  is  a  parish  school,  of  which  the  main  expense  ^^^-  J-  jFraser. 
is  borne  by  the  clergymaH.     The  gentlemen  present  ' 

could  not  report  anything  exactly  as  to  its  condition.  ^ 

There   has  been .  no   night   school    for  the  last  few 
winters.  :; 

Mr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Neave  have  sometimes  found 
children  under  8  of  use,  indeed  Mr.  Robertson  likes 
to  get  hold  of  them  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  both  these 
gentlemen  would  be  sorry. to  see  any  penal  legislation 
by  reason  of  the  difficulties  it  would  throw  in  the 
way  of  the  maintenance  of  large  families. 

They  think  that  by  the  help  of  the  Sunday  and 
night  school  much  more  may  be  done  than  at  present  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  education  of  the  labour- 
ing poor. 

During  the  three  winter  months  a  boy  of  10  years 
of  age  is  not  of  much  use  in  field  work  ;  and  he 
could  then  be  sent  to  school ;  but  it  would  be  quite 
out  of  the  question:  to  attempt  to  keep  boys  at  a  day 
school  to  the  age  of  13.  The  alternate  day  systeiri'ib 
also  considered  quite .  impracticable.  There  are  not 
enough  boys,  and  no  farmer  would  take  the  trouble  to 
teach  two  sets. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  without  women's  work 
in  the  fields  ;  but  Mr.  Robertson  likes  to  see  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  working  separately.     He  has  * 

no  objection  to  a^gang  if  it  is  properly  organized,  and 
under  the  control  of  a  respectable  man.  He  has 
never  had  a  gang  yet,  but  if  there  was  one  near  hiin 
he  should  employ  it. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  not  in  favour  of  compulsion  in 
education,  nor  does  he  see  how  present  efforts  can  be 
made  more  effective  by  legislation,  except  it  be  in  the 
way  of  encouraging  night  schools.  He  fully  admits  the 
disadvantage  to  education  of  the  early  withdi-awal  of 
children  from  school;  but  he  fails  to  see  how  the 
principles  of  the  Factory  Acts  can  in  any  shape  be 
successfully  applied  to  the  case  of  agriculture.  If 
applied  without  modification  they  would  be  nearly 
equally  mischievous  to  the  employer,  the  parent,  and 
the  child. 

J.  W.  Thompson. 

Riches  Neave. 

Thos.  Manby  Robertson. 


No.  32.   Wednesday,  August  7,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Fqrncett  St.  Peter,  for, 

^'^Mary.^*"}  Pop.,  299  -  Acr.,   728  -   R.V.,  1,306/. 

St°  Peter  )        ^"P"'  ^^^  '  ^'^^■'  ^'^^^  "  ■^•^•'  ^'^^°^- 
Aslacton         -  Pop.,  356  -  Acr.,  1,164  -  R.V.,  1,884/. 

Present  at  Meeting : 

From  Forncett,  St.  Peter — 

Rev.  W.  G.  Wilson,  rector. ,  . 

Mr.  W.  EUis,  occupier,  and  churchwarden. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dix,  occupier. 

Mr.  Robert  Hewitt,  occupier  and  guardian. 

Mr.  Walter  Brewster,  occupier. 
From  Forncett  St.  Mary — 

Rev.  J.  Cooper,  rector. 

F.  Boileau,  Esq.,  owner  and  magistrate. 

Mr.  John  Gardiner,  occupier  and  guardialn. 

Mr.  John  Self,  occupier  and  churchwarden. 

Mr.  George  Blanchflower,  occupier  and  overseer. 
From  Aslacton — 

Rev.  R.  de  Jersey,;  perpetual  curate.    , 

Mr.  John  Grimes,  occupier  arid  churchwarden. 

Forncett  St.  Peter  is   an  open  parish;  there  are 

■  about  60  owners.     The  supply  of  labour  is  somewhat 

in  excess  of  the   demand .     There  are   tirnes  in  the 

year  when  there  are  ten  or  a  dozen  able-bodied  men 

out  of  employ. 

The  cottage  accommodation  is  sufficient ;  there  are 
a  few  vacant  houses  at  this  moment;'  The  eott£g6s 
are  mostly  let  independently  of  the  lancl.  A  hundred 
acre  farm  requires  four  cottages  ;  a  200  acre  farm,  7  ; 
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a  300  acre  farm,  10.  This  proportion  applies  to 
arable  farms. 

The  cottages  generally  are  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition ;  but  not  many  of  them  have  three  chambers. 
There  are  one  or  two  cases  of  overcrowding.  The 
rent  would  range  from  SI.  to  41,  10s. 

There  are  two  schools,  one  of  them  for  the  younger 
children  of  a  distant  hamlet.  The  principal  school 
is  held  in  an  excellent  room  ;  in  connexion  with 
Government,  under  a  certified  mistress ;  52  children 
on  register,  and  33  in  average  attendance.  The 
hamlet  school  is  attended  by  45  children.  There  is  a 
small  endowment,  and  the  schools  are  sufficiently 
supported. 

In  Forncett  St.  Mary  the  land  belongs  to  several 
landowners,  not  less  than  25.  There  is  an  excess  of 
labour,  and  more  cottages  than  are  wanted  ;  two 
or  three  are  now  unoccupied.  Some  of  the  cottages, 
belonging  to  small  proprietors,  are  in  bad  condition  ; 
but  the  greater  part  are  in  fair  order.  Some  of  them 
are  not  worth  repairing ;  "  it  would  be  a  charity  to 
take  a  match  and  set  fire  to  them."  There  are  very  few 
with  three  chambers.  The  average  rent  would  be 
three  guineas. 

There  is  a  school  with  abundant  accommodation  in 
connexion  with  Government,  under  a  certificated 
master.  Forncett  boys  are  found  to  want  a  master  to 
keep  them  in  order,  and  there  being  few  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  under  a  master,  there  is  a  class  of 
biggish  boys,  mostly  above  the  labouring  rank,  who 
come  from  adjacent  parishes.  Two  or  three  come 
from  Stratton,  which  is  three  miles  ofil  Tliere  are  50 
names  on  the  register,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
about  35.  The  whole  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is 
about  801.,  of  which  8/.  arises  from  endowment, 
about  161.  from  school  fees,  and  about  40Z.  from 
voluntary  subscriptions.  In  each  of  the  Forncetts 
there  is  an  evening  school,  the  results  of  which  are 
considered  to  have  been  beneficial.  There  were  16 
attendants  at  Forncett  St.  Peter,  and  14  at  Forncett 
St.  Mary,  last  winter. 

Aslacton  is  an  open  parish  ;  the  land  belongs  to  25 
or  30  owners.  There  is  just  about  an  adequate 
supply  of  labour,  and  rather  more  cottages  than  are 
required.  The  cottages  generally  are  in  good  con- 
dition, but  there  are  a  few  exceptions.  Not  more 
than  two  or  three  have  three  chambers.  Rent  the 
same  as  at  Forncett.  There  is  a  school  held  in  a 
good  room  built  about  1 0  years  ago,  under  a  moderately 
efficient  mistress,  not  in  connexion  with  Government, 
with  about  45  children  on  the  register,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  25.  There  is  much  irregular  attend- 
ance, in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  children's 
labour  in  the  fields.  Mr.  de  Jersey  does  not  think 
there  is  one  labouring  man's  son  at  school  at  present 
who  is  10  years  of  age.  The  annual  cost  is  about  34Z. 
There  is  no  endowment ;  the  pence  amount  to  between 
4Z.  and  51.  About  8/.  is  subscribed,  51.  of  which  is 
from  Betton's  charity  ;  the  incumbent  makes  up  the 
deficiency.  There  has  been  an  evening  school, 
attended  last  winter  by  about  14,  of  which  advantage 
was  gladly  taken,  and  which  produced  satisfactory 
results.  Many  who  had  never  attended  church  before 
became  regular  in  their  attendance  there. 

On  the  general  subject  of  education  there  was  a 
unanimous  opinion  that  every  labouring  man's  child 
ought  to  be  able  to  read  intelligently,  to  write  a  letter, 
and  to  cast  a  simple  account ;  and  as  far  as  the  schools 
are  concerned,  there  is  abundant  opportunity  in  these 
parishes  for  the  attainment  of  this  amount  of  educa- 
tion, the  only  hindrance  being  the  early  age  at  which 
the  children,  particularly  the  boys,  are  removed. 

A  boy  is  of  very  little  use  in  farm  work  under  the 
age  of  10  unless  he  works  under  proper  supervision. 
It  would  be  quite  an  exceptional  case  to  find  a  child 
employed  under  8  ;  but  a  majority  of  seven  to  four 
(one  employer  remaining  neutral)  objected  to  any 
legislative  interference  which  should  make  it  penal  to 
employ  a  child  under  that  age.  The  minority  con- 
sisted of  one  employer  and  the  three  clergymen 
present. 


Neither  the  half-day  nor  the  alternate  day  system 
of  schooling  is  applicable  to  agriculture,  and  in  these 
parishes  more  boys  are  employed  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  summer,  but  a  boy  continually  employed  would 
rarely  be  under  12  years  of  age ;  for  younger  boys 
there  would  be  a  slack  time  during  the  winter  of 
which  advantage  might  be  taken  for  education  if  the 
parents  were  so  disposed.  It  is  found  that  the  schools 
are  fullest  between  Christmas  and  Easter. 

No  women  are  employed  continuously  throughout 
the  year.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of  women 
who  refuse  to  go  out  to  work  in  the  fields  at  all. 

The  gang  system  is  not  generally  used  in  these 
parishes,  but  Mr.  Gardiner  has  occasionally  imported 
a  gang  from  a  neighbouring  parish.  He  has  been 
satisfied  with  their  work,  and  thinks  a  large  farm 
cannot  be  properly  cultivated  without  some  such 
system  of  organized  labour. 

Francis  G.  M.  Boileau. 

W.  G.  Wilson. 

Robert  Hewitt. 

John  Self. 

William  Ellis. 

John  Grimes. 


Thomas  Dix. 
Walter  Brewster. 
P.  Rivers  de  Jersey. 
John  Gardiner. 
Geo.  Blanchflower. 


No.  33.  Wednesday/,  August  7,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Bunwell,  for 

Bunwell  Pop.,  907  -  Acr.,  2,455  -  R.V.,  3,930/. 

Carletou  Rode  -  Pop.,  905  -  Acr.,  2,572  ••  R.V.,  4,615/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 
Fi-om  Bunwell — 

Rev.  F.  G.  Gill,  curate  in  charge. 

Mr.  Wm.  Burton,  landowner,  occupier,  guardian,  and 
churchwarden. 

Mr.  Wm.  Betts,  occupier,   guardian,    and  church- 
warden. 

Mr.  Nelson  Lanham,  occupier. 

Mr.  Samuel  Kemp,  occupier. 
From  Carleton  Rode — 

Rev.  J.  Cholmeley,  rector. 

Mr.  Elisha  Bateman,  occupier  and  churchwarden. 

Mr.  George  Gunns,  occupier. 

Mr.  Robert  Smith,  owner,  occupier  and  miller. 

The  laud  in  Bunwell  belongs  to  several  owners,  of 
whom  Sir  Robert  Buxton  is  the  largest.  The  supply 
of  labour  at  present  is  equal  to  the  demand.  There 
are  enough  cottages  ;  a  few  are  vacant.  Some  of  the 
cottages  are  bad  enough  ;  but  the  majority  are  in  fair 
tenantable  condition.  They  mostly  belong  to  small 
proprietors.  The  rent  ranges  from  21.  10s.  to  41. 
The  lower  rented  cottages  have  very  little  garden 
ground.  There  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  that 
have  three  chambers.  Mr.  Burton  thinks  it  "  won't 
admit  of  argument  that  every  cottage  occupied  by  a 
family  ought  to  have  three  chambers." 

There  is  a  school  in  the  parish,  held  in  a  room  that 
was  part  of  the  old  workhouse.  The  parish  is  six 
miles  long,  and  consequently  in  the  winter  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  getting  the  distant  children  to  school. 
There  are  two  or  three  private  adventure  schools. 
In  the  parochial  school  there  are  about  60  children 
on  the  register,  with  an  average  attendance  of  45  in 
the  summer,  and  25  in  the  winter.  There  has  been 
an  eveninsT  school  for  the  last  12  years,  conducted  by 
the  curate  without  assistance,  held  in  his  own  house, 
attended  by  about  40  scholars.  It  was  discontinued 
last  winter  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Gill's  not  feeling 
himself  equal  to  it,  and  there  was  no  one  else  to  carry 
it  on.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  results.  It  has 
made  the  young  men  better  scholars,  but  not  more 
moral.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness  in  Bun- 
well, partly  attributable  to  the  roving  habits  of  a  part 
of  the  population,  who  are  drovers,  dealers,  &c. 

The  mistress  of  the  day  school  receives  about  25Z 
a  year.  The  total  cost  of  the  school  is  about  32/.  a 
year.  The  pence  amount  to  about  71 ;  the  subscrip- 
tions from  landowners  amount  to  41.  The  rector,  who 
is  non-resident,  allows  the  curate  30/.  for  the  good  of 
the  parish,  of  which  he  applies  as  much  as  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  school. 
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Carleton  Rode  is  an  open  parish,  with  about  50 
landowners.  One  landowner  has  aliout  800  acres  ; 
no  one  else  has  more  than  150.  Carleton,  as  well  as 
Bunwell,  is  full  of  "dealers."  There  are  between 
80  and  90  odbupiers  who  pay  tithe. 

At  present  there  is  enough  labour,  a  sufficient 
snpply  of  cottages,  and  some  to  spare.  Some  of  them 
are  in  abominable  condition,  but  the  generality  are 
in  fair  order,  though  with  deficient  chamber  accom- 
modation ;  the  rent  ranges  from  21.  10s.  to  4:1.  Most 
have  gardens,  and  some  orchards. 

Both  in  Bunwell  and  in  Carleton  there  are  many 
weavei's.  In  the  winter  time  there  ai'e  perhaps  100 
looms  at  work  in  each  parish ;  working  from  6  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  a  woman  earns  about  Is.  a  day. 

There  is  a  parish  school  in  Carleton,  and  a  private 
adventure  school  kept  by  the  wife  of  a  publican  in 
her  own  house.  She  has  perhaps  30  children.  In 
the  parish  school,  which  is  in  connexion  with  Govern- 
ment, there  is  an  enrolment  of  about  60  children, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  40.  The  total  annual 
cost  is  50^.,  of  which  the  rector  has  to  spend  nearly  40^. 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  The  schoolroom  was  built 
in  1821,  and  is  capacious  and  lofty. 

Mr.  Cholmeley  had  a  night  school  for  four  years, 
but  has  discontinued  it  for  the  last  two  winters  in 
consequence  of  complaints  arising  about  the  noise 
made  by  the  lads  on  their  return  home.  He  means, 
however,  to  try  it  again. 

No  farmer  would  employ  a  boy  under  8  years  old  if 
he  could  possil)ly  get  an  older  boy  ;  and  it  would  not 
therefore  embarrass  him  in  any  of  his  operations  if  it 
were  made  penal  to  employ  him  under  that  age.  Boj's 
at  8  or  9  may  be  useful  for  casual  employment;  but 
for  continuous  employment  throughout  the  year  a 
boy,  to  be  useful,  ought  not  to  be  less  than  10  years 
of  age.  A  handy  boy  from  10  to  12  years  of  age 
would  earn  from  2s.  to  3s.  a  week.  It  would  be  a 
very  rare  thing  to  find  a  boy  of  12  years  of  age  who 
is  unemployed  during  any  portion  of  the  year  ;  but  for 
boys  under  12  there  are  slack  months  in  the  winter, 
during  which  the  children  might  be  sent  to  school, 
and  they  "  had  better  be  there.'' 

No  one  present  seemed  to  think  that  the  half-day  or 
alternate  day  system  corfld  be  applied  to  the  education 
of  farm  boys;  at  any  rate  not  to  boys  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  where  the  stock  are  exclusively  stall-fed, 
and  the  boys  are  constantly  employed  in  cleaning  and 
cutting  up  roots,  feeding  the  cattle,  &c ,  and  there  is 
no  excess  of  boy  labour. 

Women's  labour  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  but 
fewer  women  are  willing  to  ivork  in  the  fields  now 
than  formerly.  A  woman  can  hardly  ever  be  got  to 
milk  a  cow.  In  Carleton  there  are  many  young 
unmarried  women  employed  in  the  fields,  and  a  few 
in  Bunwell.  They  are  generally  employed  exclusively 
with  their  own  sex  (except  in  harvest  time).  It 
would  be  very  much  better  for  them  if  they  went  out 
to  service,  but  they  prefer  the  liberty  of  their 
evenings  at  home. 

There  are  no  gangs  employed  in  either  parish  ; 
many  people  would  not  know  what  the  system  means. 
Mr.  Gill  thinks  that  the  majority  of  young  men  in 
Bunwell  between  16  and  25  can  read  and  write  their 
names,  and  attributes  it  to  the  influence  of  the  evening 
school.  Mr.  Cholmeley  has  formed  a  less  hopeful 
estimate  of  the  educational  condition  of  Carleton.  It 
is  no  more  education  than  every  labouring  man  ought 
to  possess  to  be  able  to  read  intelligently,  to  write  a 
letter,  and  to  cast  an  account. 

No  employer  present  on  engaging  a  labourer  would 

ever  think  of  inquiring  whether  he  could  read  or  write; 

he  would  be  content  to  know  that  he  was  honest  and 

sober  aild  a  good  workman. 

John  Cholmeley. 


No.  34.   Thursday,  August  8,  1867. 


Norfolk. 


Feed.  G.  Gill. 
William  Burton. 
Wm.  Betts. 

Nelson  Lanham. 


Samuel  Kemp. 
Robert  Smith. 
Elisha  Bateman. 
George  Gunns. 


Collective  Meeting  at  Fundenhall,  for  Eev.  J.  Praser. 

Fundenhall        Pop.,  1,348  -  Acr.,  684  -  R.V.,  2,358/.       — 

Hapten  -  Pop.,   196  -  Acr.,  684  -  R.V.,  1,156/.  ^• 

Ashwellthorpe  Pop.,  409  -  Acr.,  979  -  R.V.,  1,719/. 
Tacolnestone  -  Pop.,  451   -Acr.,  1,557  -R.V.,  2,760/.' 

Present  at  Meeting  : 
From  Fundenhall — 

G.  Barton,  Esq.,   owner,  occupier,  churchwarden, 
and  guardian. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Reeve,  occupier. 

Mr.  F.  Tye,  occupier. 

Mr.  Watson,  bailiff. 

Mr.  George  Harvey,  farmer  and  publican. 

Mr.  Wm.  Howes,  owner  and  occupier. 
From  Hapten — 

Mr.  D.  Rattee,  veterinary  surgeon  and  farmer. 
From  Ashwellthorpe  — 

Sir  H.  Tyrwhitt,  Bart.,  landowner. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Harvey,  occupier. 

Mr.  W.  Dewing,  occupier  and  owner. 
From  Tacolnestone — 

F.  G.  Boileau,  Esq.,  occupier  and  owner. 

Rev.  F.  Corbould,  rector. 

Mr.  E.  Phillippo,  occupier. 

Mr.  J.   Bassingthwaighte,   occupier    and    church- 
warden. 

Mr.  T.  Kirk,  occupier. 

Mr.  James  Bassingthwaighte,  jun.,  occupier. 

Mr.  John  Ludkin,  occupier. 

Mr.  R.  Newman,  occupier. 

Mr.  H.  Huggins,  occupier. 

Ml-.  Geo.  Self,  occupier. 

Mr.  R.  Barnard,  bailifi; 

In  Fundenhall  the  land  belongs  to  several  owners. 
There  is  rather  an  excess  of  labour,  and  of  cottages. 
A  few  are  unoccupied.  They  are  in  fair  condition  ; 
perhaps  a  fourth  have  three  chambers,  very  few  have 
only  one  chamber.  They  are  mostly  built  of  clay 
lump  or  clay  stud.  The  rent  ranges  from  21.  12s.  to 
5/.,  depending  chiefly  on  the  size  of  the  -garden. 

There  is  a  school,  held  in  a  good  room,  attended  by 
30  girls  and  14  boys;  average  attendance  from  18  to 
24.  Only  one  boy  over  10.  The  school  is  adequately 
supported.  A  night  school  has  been  held  for  the  two 
last  winters  by  Mr.  Barton,  attended  by  15  or  16  lads 
and  young  men.     There  is  no  resident  clergyman. 

In  Hapten  there  are  two  principal  owners  and 
several  small  proprietors.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of 
labour  and  of  cottages.  The  cottages  are  fair  ;  the 
rent  the  same  as  at  Fundenhall. 

There  is  a  parish  school,  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions.  It  is  an  efficient  school,  well  attended, 
not  in  connexion  with  Government,  superintended  by 
the  incumbent.  In  the  winter  months  there  is  a 
night  school.  The  means  of  education  are  quite 
sufficient  in  Hapten. 

In  Ashwellthorpe  the  land  belongs  to  several  owners. 
There  is  plenty  of  labour  and  of  cottages.  Two  or 
three  cottages  belonging  to  a  widow  woman  who  can't 
affijrd  to  repair  them  are  in  bad  condition,  but  the 
generality  are  in  fair  order.  There  are  one  or  two 
cases  of  overcrowding,  chiefly  from  the  people's  own 
fault,  keeping  big  girls  at  home,  who  ought  to  be  out. 

There  is  a  day  school  in  connexion  with  Govern- 
ment, under  a  certificated  mistiness,  with  from  60  to  70 
children  on  the  register.  There  has  been  no  night 
school  since  the  last  curate  left,  two  years  ago. 

In  Tacolnestone  the  land  is  the  property  of  three 
principal  and  a  large  number  of  small  owners.  There 
is  enough  labour,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  cottages. 
They  are  mostly  in  fair  order;  but  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  number  with  three  chambers.  The  rent 
varies  from  21.  10s.  to  4/.  10s. ;  the  average  would  be 
about  3/. 

There  is  a  school  under  a  mistress,  entirely  supported 
by  Mr.  Boileau,  with  about  40  children  on  the  register. 
In  the  winter  of  1865-6  there  was  a  night  school, 
under  the  management  of  a  Scripture  reader,  attended 
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by  about  20  scholars,  which  Avas   fairly  successful. 

But  the  Scripture  reader  left,  and  last  winter  it  was 

Rev.  J.  Fraser.   discontinued. 

— — —  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  no 

a.  child  ought  to  be  employed  in  agricultural  labour 

under  8  years  of  age,  and  it  would  be  no  hardship  to 

make  it  penal  to  employ  them. 

It  is  considered  impracticable  to  apply  the  half- 
day  or  the  alternate  day  principle  to  boys  employed  in 
agriculture;  but  the  meeting  thinEs  that  there  are 
three  or  four  months  in  the  winter,  during  which 
there  is  very  little  employment  for  boys  under  1 1  or 
12,  when  they  might  with  great  advantage  be  sent 
to  school.  For  boys  above  the  age  of  12  it  is  thought 
that  the  night  school  is  the  only  efficient  iastrument 
foi  carrying  Oh  their  education,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
■wished  that  there  were  a  good  night  school  in  every 
parish. 

It  isthe  opinion  of  this  mieetihg  that,  as  every 
child  under  12  years  of  age  is  certain' to  lose  at  least 
30  days'  labour  in  the  year,  it  would  be  desirable,  and 
there  would  be  no  hardship,  to  enact  that  no  child 
under  that  age  should  be  employed  in  agricultural  la- 
bour without  producing  a  certificate  of  having  attended 
school  for  that  number  of  days  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  twelvemonth.  ■       .  ■  o 

It  is  considei'ed  desirable  that  when  labourers  of 
different  sexes  are  elnployed  in  the  fields  they  sh6uld, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  separate ;  and  it  is  felt  that 
the  present  cottage  accommodation  of  the  agricultural 
poor  is  in  too  many  cases  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  this  question  reaUy  lies  at  the  root  of  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  this  portion  of  the  population. 
Geeakd  Barton. 
William  Howes. 
Walter  William  Reeve. 

F.  Tie. 

Danl.  E.  Rattee. 
•  W.  Watson. 

Geo.  Harvey. 
Henry  Tyrwhitt. 

G.  W.  Harvey. 
W.  Dewing. 

Francis  G.  M.  Boileau. 

t.  corbould. 

E.  Phillippo. 

John  Bassingthwatghte. 

Henry  Huggins. 

Thoblas  Kirk. 

Alfred  G.  Self. 

John  Ludkin. 

Robert  Newman. 

James  Bassingthwaighte. 


No.  35.    Thmsday,  August  8,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Hempnall,  for 

Hempnall  -  Pop.,  1,094  -  Acr.,  3,572  -  R.V.,  5,735/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 
Rev.  G.  T.  Hall,  vicar. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hipperson,  owner  and  occupier  of  125 

acres. 
Mr.  Roger  Roberts,  innkeeper. 
Mr.  Wm.  Rackham,  shoemaker. 
Mr.  James  Nory,  baker. 
Mr.  Wm.  Arnold,  occupier  of  120  acres. 

The  land  in  Hempnall  belongs  to  a  considerable 
number  of  owners,  of  whom  the  two  principal  ones  are 
J.  T.  Mott,  Esq.  (who  is  also  lay  impropriator),  and 
F.  W.  Irby,  Esq.  The  population  has  decreased  by 
nearly  200  in  the  last  20  years.  A  great  many  of  the 
labourers  work  out  of  the  parish.  There  are  more 
cottages  than  are  required  ;  there  are  16  or  20  now 
standing  empty.  No  man  need  walk  much  more  than 
a  mile  to  get  to  his  work.  The  cottages  are  not  really 
good,  and  are  deficient  in  chamber  accommodation. 
The  rent  is  generally  high,  and  many  cottages  have 
very  small,  if  any,  gardens.  They  mostly  belong  to 
gmaU  proprietors. 


=  There  is  one  National  school  and  several  private 
adventure  schools.:  The  National  school  is  held  in  a 
good  building,  in  a  lo\ir.  damp  situation,  erected  in 
1847,  with  82  children  on  the  register,  and  about  56' 
in  ordinary  attendance.  Twelve  years  ago  it  was 
much  more  flourishing  than  it  is  now  }  there  were 
then  boys  in  attendance  of  from  14  to  17  years  of  age  ; 
and  the  subscriptions  have  fallen  off  from  32Z.  to  lOZ. 
Many  parents  are  found  to  prefer  private  schools 
as  more  genteel ;  one,  of  the  .private  schools  in  the 
parish  has  upwards  of  40  scholars.  Among  many, of 
the  parents  there  is  a  positive  indifference  on  the 
subject  of  the  education  of  their  children.  The  school, 
received  a  building :  grant,  from  Government,  but  has 
not  been  inspected  for  eight  or  nine,  years,  and  po 
annual  grant  is  received,  Xhe  whole  annual  cost  of 
the  school  is  about  5_0^.,  of  which  201.  is  provided  out 
a  parish  charity,  about  15/.  from  school  pence,  and; 
10/.  from  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  master  and. 
mistress  receive  25/.  a  year  in  addition  to  the  school 
pence.  ,         . 

Evety  labouring  man's  child  should  ;be  able  to  rea^, 
intelligently,  to  write  a  letter,  and  to  cipher,  and  the, 
schools  that  are  offered  to,  thein  ought  to  secure  this: 
amount  of  education.  It  would  make  no  difference  in 
this  part  of  the  country  if ,  it  were  made  penal  to  em- 
ploy a  child  in  agricultural  labour  under  eight  years 
of  age.  In  general  a  boy  is  of  very  little  use  upon  a 
farm  before  he  has  reached  the  age  of  10  or  12.  A 
biggish  active  boy  would  earn  from  3«.  to  3s.  Qd.  a 
week. 

There  is  a  slack  time  in  the  winter  for  small  boys, 
if  parents  were  disposed  to  send  them  to  school.  But 
many  children  are  growing  up  without  proper  disci- 
pline and  education,  and  the  school  in  its  present 
condition  is  not  such  as  to  attract  them.  Some  years 
ago  efforts  were  made  to  carry  on  an  evening  school, 
but  they  did  not  succeed,  and  latterly  they  have  not 
been  repeated. 

Not  so  many  women  are  employed  in  Hempnall, 
after  the  acreage,  as  in  some  other  parishes  ;  but 
many  young  girls  seem  to  prefer  work  in  the  fields 
to  domestic  service,  on  account  of  the  greater  liberty 
they  enjoy.  Farmers  were  never  so  much  put  to  for 
dairymaids  as  they  are  now*  Young  girls  will  not 
go  where  there  are  cows  to  milk  or  a  child  or  two  to 
nurse.  It  is  considered  very  much  better  that  they 
should  go  out  to  service  than  work  in  the  fields. 

There  is  no  gang  in  this  parish,  the  farmers  present 
prefer  to  have  their  own  complement  of  regular 
labourers. 

When  women  are  employed,  they  are  generally  put 
to  work  by  themselves,  except  in  haysell  and  harvest. 

Roger  Roberts, 
James  Nory.,, 
William  Rackham. 
Samuel  Hipperson. 
William  Arnold. 

[The  Rev.  G.  T.  Hall  was  obliged  to  leave  before 
the  meeting  was  concluded.] 


County  of  Noefolk  :  Union  of  Docking.      ' 

No.  36.  Thursday,  September  12,  1867.        ' 

Collective  Meeting  at  Ingoldisthorpe,  for  Parishes  of 

Ingoldisthorpe  -  Pop.,  372  -  Acr.,  1,100  -  R.V.,  2,191/. 
Dersingham  Pop.,  822  -  Acr.,  2,700  -  R,V.,  4,1 12/. 
Shernbourne    -  Pop.,  144  -  Acr.,  l,300i  -  R.V.,  1,215/. 

Present  at  Meeting : 
From  Ingoldisthorpe —   • 

Rev.  W.  J.  Beckett,  rector  and  diocesan.inspec- 

tor  of  schools;  -  i 

Mr.   T.    Williamson,    churchwarden,    guardian, 

and  occupier. 
Mr.  R.  Farrin,  overseer  and  occupier. 
Mr.  R.  Lewis,  occupier. 
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From  Dersfiigham — '■    '■       ■'  '  = 

Mr.  Stanton,  occupier. 

Mr.  R.  Stanton,  occupier. 
From  Shernbourne — 

Rev.  W.  Leech,  vicai". 

Mr.  John  Williamson,  churchwarden,  guardian, 
and  occupier. 

Ingoldisthorpe  is  an  open  parish,  containing  about 
45  cottages,  30  of  which  belong  to  two  proprietors 
holding  only  small  quantities  of  land ;  the  rest  belong 
to  the  landed  proprietors.  The  supply  of  labour  is  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  and  the  supply  of  cottages  is 
fully  adequate  to  the  agricultm-al  wants  of  the  parish. 
The  cottages  belonging  to  the  landed  proprietors  are 
good ;  those  belonging  to  the  small  proprietors  are 
very  bad.  The  rent  ranges  from  81.  lOs.  to  51.,  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  house  and  garden.  There 
are  six  cottages  without  gardens.  The  cottages  are 
built  either  of  brick  or  of  "  carr  stone,"  the  latter  a 
sandstone  which  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  forms  an  excellent  material.  There  is 
ample  school  accommodation.  The  school  at  Christ- 
mas will  be  in  connexion  with  Government,  aiid  is 
ordinarily  attended  by  about  50  children.  The  annual 
cost  is  about  60/.  a  year.  The  school  pence  amount 
to  61.  or  11.  a  year.  The  rest  of  the  expense  has 
hitherto  been  borne  by  the  rector,  but  one  landed 
proprietor,  has  recently  promised  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  10  guineas. 

In  Dersingham  the  land  belongs  to  at  least  20  pro- 
prietors, the  principal  of  whom  ai'e  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,  Marquis  Cholmondeley,  and 
Mr.  Bellamy.  There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour ; 
many  of  the  labourers  resident  in  Dersingham  work 
out  of  the  parish.  There  are  enough  cottages  for  the 
actual  wants  of  the  parish,  but  many  of  the  cottages  are 
overcrowded.  Their  condition  varies  ;  some  are  very 
bad,  others,  recently  built,  are  good.  Very  few  have 
three  bedrooms.  The  rent  the  same  as  Ingoldisthorpe. 
Most  have  gardens.  There  are  also  40  or  50  allotments, 
belonging  to  the  parish  under  the  Inclosure  Act, 
assigned  to  the  labouring  poor  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trustees. 

There  is  an  elementary  school  attended  by  about 
50  children,  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
but  with  the  chief  expense  falling  upon  Mr.  Freeman. 
There  a  few  small  dames' ,  schools,  but  the  provision 
for  education  is  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  this 
large  parish.  _ 

Li  Shernbourne  there  are  three  landed  proprietors, 
two  farms,  and  about.25.cattag.es.  The  supply  of 
labour  is  about  equal  to  the  demand.  The  cottages 
have  been  recently  repaired,  and  some  new  ones  built, 
and  they  are  generally  in  fair  condition.  There  are 
two  or  three  with  three  bedrooms,  and  all  have  gar- 
dens. The  rent  is  cheap,  ranging  from  21  to  31. 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  owns  500  acres  in  the 
parish,  and  has  only  six  cottages.  There  is  a  school, 
attended  by  about  20  children,  chiefly  supported  by 
one  of  the  landowners ;  the  annual  cost  is  ?ibout  251. 
The  mistress  is  an  elderly  woman,  and  has  kept  an 
evening  school  on  her  own  account  for  four  or  five 
winters. 

Upon  the  general  questions  submitted  to  the  meet- 
ing, it  was  considered  that  there  is  no  advantage  to 
the  employer  in  the  labour  of  a  boy  under  10. 

When  young  girls  are  employed  in  field  labour 
they  should  work  under  the  eye  of  their  fathers  or 
mothers  ;  the  employment  of  the  two  sexes  in  mixed 
gangs  is  considered  to  be  highly  undesirable.  It  is 
the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  employers  of  labour 
present  that  young  girls  should  go  put  to  service 
instead  of  working  in  the  fields,  but  female  labour 
could  hardly  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  There 
are  some  kinds  of  work  (such  as  turnip  singling, 
barley  gathering,  wheat  tying)  which  women  can  do 
better  than'  men  ;  other  work  (picking ,  twitch)  that 
men  would  not '  do,  and  woinen's  labour  is  cheaper 

labour.  ,    ,   ,    , 

There  wouljd .  be  from  three  to  four  months' slack 
time  in  the  winter,  of  which  advantage  might  be  taken 


to  carry  on  the  interrupted  education  of  boys  between        Norfolk. 

10  and  12  years  of  age,   but  the  school  managers  

present  fear  that  the  introduction  of  such  boys  into  R*'^-  J-  Eraser, 
the  day  school  would  bring  in  an  element  of  insubor-       -^^^^ — ■ 
dination  which  would  materially  interfere  with  the  *" 

well-doing  of  the  school.  They  would  also  be  difficult 
to  manage  and  to  teach  in  a  night  school.  The  object 
to  be  aimed  at  is  to  secure  a  more  regular  attendance 
at  school  between  the  ages  of  6  and  10. 

No  gentleman  present  has  any  objection  to  bring 
against  the  system  or  kind  of  education  given  in  the 
existing  elementary  schools,  on  the  grouhd  of  its  being 
unsuitable  to  the  condition  of  the  children.  All  think 
that  the  labouring  man  ought  to  be  able  to  read,  to 
wi'ite,  and  to  cast  a  common  account. 

W.  T.  Beckett. 

Thos.  J.  E.  Williamson. 

ROBEET  FaBEIN. 

RiCHAED  Lewis. 
William  Leech. 
John  Williamson. 
RoBEET  Stanton. 
RiCHAED  Stanton. 


No.  37.   Friday,  August  13,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Hunstanton,  for 

Hunstanton  -  Pop.,  490  -  Acr.,  1,800  -  R.V.,  3,398/. 
Heacham  -  Pop.,  990  -  Acr.,  3,465  -  R.V.,  5,925/. 
Ringstead     -;  Pop.,  522  -  Acr.,  3,600;  -  R.V.,  3,251/. 

Present  at  Meeting  :  * 

From  Hunstanton — 

Rev.  W.  M.  Church,  rector. 

Mr.  Dodman,  churchwarden  and  occupier. 

Mr.  Hunn,  guardian  and  occupier. 
From  Heacham — 

C.  N.  Rolfe,  Esq.,  landowner  and  magistrate. 

Mr.  Lewis,  churchwarden  and  occupier. 

Rev.  E.  Oakley,  curate. 

Mr.  Burcham,  occupier. 
From  Ringstead — 

Mr.  Kitton,  churchwarden,  guardian,  and  occu- 
pier. 

Mr.  Wharton,  occupier. 

Mr.  Wells,  occupier. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Hussey,  rector,  and 

Mr.  Freeman,  of  Dersingham. 

In  Hunstanton  all  the  land,  except  about  a  couple- 
of  acres,  belongs  to  Mr.  L'Estrange.  There  is  abun- 
dance of  labour,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  cottages. 
The  cottages  belong  to  the  landowner,  and  are  mostly 
in  good  condition,  but  there  are  a  few  cases  of  over- 
crowding. Mr.  Church  can  only  remember  four  that 
have  three  bedrooms.  There  are  five  cottages  occu- 
pied by  widows  at  10s.  rent  per  annum  ;  tie  rents 
ordinarily  range  from  21.  to  4/. 

There  is  a  school  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls. 
The  former  is  free  for  16  boys  ;  the  endowment  is 
33/.  and  a  house.  The  girls'  school  is  supported  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  contributes  50/.  Neither 
is  in  connexion  with  the  Government,  but  both  are 
considered  by  the  diocesan  inspector  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition of  thorough  efficiency.  Boys  are  retained  in  this 
school  to  a  higher  age  than  usual,  in  consequence  of 
the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  parents, 
owing  to  various  local  circumstances,  the  rise  of  the 
watering  place  of  New  Hunstanton,  &c. 

There  is  a  night  school,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  26  scholars.  The  schoolmaster  is  paid  51.  a 
year  for  teaching  in  it,  and  he  is  assisted  by  the  curate 
and  one  or  two  gentlemen  resident  in  the  village. 

In  Heacham  the  land  belongs  to  Mr.  L'Estrange 
and  Mr.  Rolfe,  and  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge ; 
there  are  also  several  sinall  proprietors.  There  is  a 
sufficiency  of  labour  and  of  cottages.  The  majority 
of  the  cottages  belong  to  small  proprietors;  about 
lialf  are  thoroughly  good,  and  the   rest  are  very  bad 
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and  highly  rented.  The  agricultural  labourers  are 
generally  well  lodged.  The  rent  ranges  from  21.  to 
51. 10s.  The  high  rent  does  not  always  imply  a  better 
cottage.  Some  of  the  cottages,  built  in  rows,  are  very 
inadequately  supplied  with  accommodations  necessary 
for  health  and  decency. 

There  is  a  school  in  the  parish,  not  in  connexion 
with  Government,  under  an  excellent  uncertificated 
master,  with  about  120  names  on  the  register,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  90.  The  annual  cost  is  about 
801.  or  90/. ;  Mr.  Eolfe  subscribes  50/.,  Mr.  L'Estrange 
10/.,  Cains  College  51. 

For  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  there  has  been  a 
night  school,  conducted  by  the  curate  and  some 
volunteers,  at  first  attended  by  about  40  scholars,  last 
winter  by  about  20.  The  sense  of  its  value  seems  to 
have  lessened. 

The  land  in  Ringstead  belongs  chiefly  to  Mr. 
L'Estrange,  and  there  are  six  or  seven  small  pro- 
prietors, owning  fi-om  5  to  40  acres  of  land.  The 
The  quantity  of  labour  is  about  sufficient,  and  there 
are  enough  cottages  for  the  wants  of  the  parish. 
About  hfSf  the  cottages  belong  to  the  landowner,  the 
rest  are  owned  by  small  proprietors,  and  ai-e  treated 
as  investments.  The  rent  asked  by  the  small  pro- 
prietors is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  taken  by  the 
landowner,  while  the  cottages  generally  are  in  worse 
condition.  Some  very  fair  cottages  are  deficient  in 
gardens  and  out-door  accommodation. 

There  is  a  parish  school,  in  connexion  with  Govern- 
ment, under  a  certificated  master,  with  about  90  names 
on  the  register  and  an  average  attendance  of  60  or  70. 
The  total  annual  cost  is  about  90/.,  and  it  has  gene- 
rally cqst  the  rector  50/.  a  year.  The  landowner 
subscribes  10/.,  and  there  are  other  subscriptions  of 
21.,  11.,  10s.,  7s.  6^.,  and  5s. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  every  winter  for  the 
last  10  years,  taught  by  the  master  of  the  day  school, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  15  last  winter.  The 
rector  used  to  teach  it,  but  he  was  informed  from 
the  Privy  Council  Office  that  if  he  continued  to  do  so 
he  would  forfeit  his  grant,  and  the  school  will  be 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  aid  for  the  future.  The 
difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  under  the  trust  deed 
the  rector  is  the  sole  manager. 

The  rate  of  wages  in  the  district  at  present  is  12s. 
a  week,  yardmen  and  teamsmen  get  14s.  a  week.  The 
harvest  money  this  year  has  been  6/.  10s.  to  6/.  15s., 
and,  owing  to  the  favourable  season,  it  was  earned 
in  less  than  a  month.  A  first-class  labourer  at  day 
and  piece  work  at  present  prices  earns  at  least  40/.  a 
year._ 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  home  of 
the  labourer  ought  to  be  placed  within  reasonable 
distance  of  his  work,  and  that  any  man  who  has  to 
travel  more  than  a  mile  to  his  work  sufiers  thereby  a 
loss  of  physical  power  which  lessens  his  value  as  a 
labourer. 

The  meeting  consider  that  the  labour  of  a  boy  under 
10  years  of  age  is  of  no  practical  value  to  the  farmer, 
and  that  it  would  cause  no  embarrassment  to  him  if  it 
were  made  penal  to  employ  boys  under  that  age,  the 
season  of  harvest  excepted.  It  is  felt,  however,  that 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  this  kind  might  inflict 
hardship  upon  large  families. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  seen  how  such  prohi- 
bition would  promote  the  education  of  such  children, 
unless  it  were  accompanied  by  some  provision  to  secure 
their  attendance  at  school. 

AU  the  gentlemen  present  are  of  opinion  that  the 
half-day  system  and  the  alternate  whole-day  system 
are  impracticable  in  agriculture  ;  the  principle  of  the 
Printworks  Act  might  be  more  applicable,  provided 
that  hours  spent  in  a  night  school  were  allowed  to 
count,  but  difficulties  are  perceived  in  tlie  way  of 
working  the  principle,  and  the  opinion  of  the  meeting 
is  that  the  great  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  secure  the 
more  constant  attendance  at  school  of  agricultural 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  10.  It  is  thought 
that  the  night  school,  though  it  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  supplement  to,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for,  the 


day  school,  should  form  a  regular  part  of  the  educa- 
tional organization  of  every  rural  parish. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  that, 
if  it  could  be  dispensed  with,  the  employment  of  women 
in  field  labour  is  most  undesirable ;  the  younger  women 
would  be  better  in  service,  the  married  women  in  their 
homes.  But  the  question  is  largely  affected  by  the 
different  circumstances  of  different  farms.  Mr.  Lewis 
and  Mr.  Wharton,  one  occupying  1,000,  the  other 
700  acres,  cultivate  their  land  without  the  employment 
of  women  at  all ;  and  Mr.  Freeman,  occupying  1,200 
acres,  employs  as  few  women  as  he  possibly  can,  and 
would  rather  do  without  them  altogether  if  it  were 
possible.  Other  gentlemen  thought  that  they  could 
not  cultivate  their  land  satisfactorily  without  female 
labour  in  the  spring  time  and  during  harvest. 

The  gentlemen  present  have  no  objection  to  bring 
against  the  present  system  of  elementary  education, 
which  Ihey  consider  to  be  suitable  to  the  wants  and 
future  condition  of  the  children,  and  they  would 
wish  to  see  every  labouring  man  able  to  read  intelli- 
gently, to  write  legibly,  and  to  cast  up  a  common 
account. 

The  meeting  feels  that  the  moral  condition  of  the 
agricultural  poor  depends  more  than  upon  anything 
else  upon  the  condition  of  their  homes;  that  the  con- 
dition of  these  homes  at  present  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unsatisfactory,  and  that  some  regulation  analo- 
gous to  the  provisions  of  the  Lodging  House  Act, 
should  be  applied  to  remedy  some  of  the  more  crying 
evils  of  overcrowding  and  defective  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. 

The  meeting  sees  with  regret  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  beerhouses,  and  considers  that  the  trans- 
ference of  the  licensing  power  from  the  magistrates 
to  the  Excise  has  operated  prejudicially  upon  the 
condition  of  rural  parishes. 

Chakles  Neville  Rolee. 

W.  M.  H.  Chuech. 

Joshua  Fkeemast. 

Martin  Dodman, 

Thos.  B.  Kitton. 

Edwin  Oaklet. 

Thos.  Whakton. 

Wm.  Law  Husset. 

Wm.  Lewis. 

John  W.  Hunn. 

J.  G.  Buecham. 


38.  Saturday/,  Sept.  14,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Snettisham,  for 

Snettisham  -  Pop.,  1,173  -  Acr.,  5,579  -  R.V.,  7,884/. 
Sedgeford    -Pop.,     742  -  Acr.,  4,121  -  R.V.,  4,737/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Snettisham — 

Rev.  H.  Bridgewater,  curate. 

Mr.  H.  Barnard,  occupier. 

Mr.  Chas.  Beck,  guardian  and  occupier. 

Mr.  Stephen  Margetts,  guardian,  churchwarden, 
and  occupier. 

Mr.  Gowing,  assistant  overseer,  sanitary  inspector, 
and  chemist. 

Mr.  Lambert  Lewis,  guardian  and  occupier. 

Mr.  Lambert,  occupier  and  shopkeeper. 

Mr.  Lawson,  assessor  and  saddler. 
From  Sedgeford — 

Rev.  J.  A.  Ogle,  vicar  and  rural  dean. 

Mr.  J.  Spinks,  churchwarden  and  occupier. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Howlett,  guardian  and  occupier. 

Mr.  W.  Rix,  churchwarden  and  occupier. 

The  land  in  Snettisham  belongs  to  five  principal 
owners.  There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  on 
most  of  the  farms ;  but  there  is  one  farm  of  800  acres, 
belonging  to  the  corporation  of  Lynn,  which  has  only 
two  cottages,  and  is  three  miles  distant  from  the 
heart  of  the  parish.  There  are  182  cottages  in  the 
parish,  of   which  three-fourths  have  been  built  for 
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speculative  investment,  and  not  for  the  accommodation 
of  particular  farms.  The  condition  of  the  cottages 
generally  is  unsatisfactory.  They  are  frequently 
overcrowded,  and  the  chambers  are  too  small.  There 
are  perhaps  50  with  only  one  bedroom,  and  there  are 
certainly  not  six  cottages  with  three  bedrooms.  The 
rent  ranges  from  1/.  (for  the  smallest  cottages,  with 
very  little  garden — mere  hovels  in  fact)  to  5^. 

The  provision  for  education  in  the  parish  consists 
of — 

(1.)  A  free  grammar  school  for  20  boys,  endowed 
with  land,  producing  about  120/.  a  year,  and  a  house. 
Most  of  the  free  boys  are  children  of  labourers  ; 
there  are  also  about  15  paying  day  boys,  and  25 
boarders.  The  latter  are  the  sons  of  farmers  and 
tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  school  is  not 
under  any  inspection,  but  is  administered  by  12  trus- 
tees, who  admit  the  boys  by  examination. 

(2.)  A  parochal  school,  in  connexion  with  Govern- 
ment, supported  by  voluntaiy  contributions,  held  in  a 
fair  room,  with  100  children  on  the  register  and  an 
average  attendance  of  about  75  ;  taught  by  a  pro- 
visionally certificated  mistress.  The  diocesan  inspector 
reports  it  as  a  very  good  school. 

There  are  also  three  or  four  private  schools  in  the 
parish,  attended  by  children  of  the  labouring  class. 

In  Sedgeford  the  land  belongs  chiefly  to  five  pro- 
prietors, upwards  of  2,000  acres  belong  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Norwich  (now  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners),  and  on.  this  extent  of  land  there  does 
not  exist  a-  single  cottage.  Another  owner  has  over 
1,000  acres,  with  about  30  good  cottages;  another 
over  500  acres,  with  no  cottage  ;  another  upwards  of 
100  acres,  with  one  cottage  ;  another  over  50  acres, 
with  two  or  three  cottages.  There  are  119  cottages 
in  the  parish,  of  which  between  80  and  90  are  in  the 
hands  of  small  owners.  The  general  condition  of  the 
cottages  in  the  parish  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Some 
terrible  cases  of  overcrowding  exist.  In  one  instance 
a  man  and  his  wife  and  seven  children,  ranging  from 
2  to  21  years  of  age,  of  both  sexes,  and  one  female 
lodger  with  an  illegitimate  child  occupy  one  sleeping 
room.  In  another,  a  man  and  his  wife  with  nine 
children  of  both  sexes,  ranging  in  age  from  infancy  to 
15  years,  have  but  one  bedchamber.  In  another,  a 
man  and  his  wife  and  eight  children  of  both  sexes, 
from  infancy  to  18  years  of  age,  are  no  better  ofl"  for 
sleeping  accommodation. 

The  cottages  are  fairly  distributed  over  the  area  of 
the  parish,  and  no  labourer  has  to  travel  any  unrea- 
sonable distance  to  his  work. 

The  supply  of  labour  is  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
and  several  cottages  are  now  standing  empty. 

The  rent  of  the  cottages  varies  from  3/.  to  41.  10s. 
Most  of  them  have  good  gardens,  but  a  considerable 
number  are  in  a  bad  state  of  repair.  Many  are  with- 
out proper  privy  accommodation,  and  the  attention 
of  the  sanitary  inspector  has  been  called  to  the  fact, 
but  without  leading  to  any  improvement. 

There  is  an  excellent  school  in  connexion  with 
,  Government,  chiefly  supported  by  one  of  the  land- 
owners, who  contributes  501.  a  year,  besides  having 
built  the  room  and  teacher's  house.  There  are  53 
names  on  the  register  (which  is  below  the  usual 
number),  and  an  average  attendance  of  39. 

There  is  a  private  school  in  the  parish,  kept  by  a 
dame,  attended  by  about  30  children,  whose  parents 
are  chiefly  Nonconformists. 

Neither  in  Snettisham  nor  in  Sedgeford  is  there  a 
night  school  at  present. 

If  it  could  be  proved  to  be  an  advantage  to  the 
child,  and  no  hardship  to  the  parent,  there  would  be 
no  embarrassment  caused  to  the  farmer  by  making  it 
penal  to  employ  a  child  under  the  age  of  10.  But  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  unless  some  com- 
pulsion were  exercised  on  thriftless  parents,  or  some 
security  were  taken  to  secure  the  regular  attendance 
of  such  children  at  school,  such  prohibition  would  only 
a"-gravate  present  evils,  and  the  children  who  were 
prevented  from  being  employed  would,  in  many  cases, 
2. 
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nuisance.  

It  was  thought  that  if  the  regular  attendance  of  S«^-  ■^-  ''"raaer. 
such  children  could  be  secured  they  would  be  turned 
out  into  life  at  the  age  of  10  with  a  fairly  sufficient  **" 

amount  of  knowledge  for  their  station  in  life.  It 
would  be  the  wish  of  the  gentlemen  present  that 
every  labouring  man  should  be  able  to  read  his  Bible 
and  write  a  letter,  and  it  was  felt  that  this  amount  of 
knowledge  is  not  generally  possessed  by  agricultural 
labourers  now. 

The  difficulties  surrounding  the  maintenance  of  a 
night  school  were  fully  recognized,  but  so  also  was  its 
value  as  the  adjunct  of  a  day  school,  and  it  was 
thought  to  be  an  instrument  of  education  which 
ought  to  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  employ- 
ment of  young  girls  over  14  in  field  labour  is  highly 
undesirable  j  indeed,  that  the  employment  of  young 
girls  of  any  age  could  easily  be  dispensed  with,  and  if 
the  girls  can  get  out  into  domestic  service,  by  all 
means  they  should  be  encouraged  to  go.  A  prohibi- 
tion to  employ  them  in  the  fields  would  act  as  such  an 
encouragement.  A  case  was  mentioned  by  one  gentle- 
man present  of  three  women  whom  he  used  to  em- 
ploy habitually,  who  were  very  handy  workers  in  the 
fields,  but  now  make, the  worst  possible  wives. 

The  condition  of  the  homes  of  the  labouring  class 
was  thought,  in  many  cases,  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  bringing  up  of  a  family  in  habits  of  decency  and 
morality,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
meeting  that  legislation  ought  to  be  immediately 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject,  so  as  to  remove 
some  of  the  many  evils  that  are  felt  to  result  from 
things  as  they  are. 

The  distance  that  some  labourers  have  to  travel  to 
their  work  was  also  mentioned  as  a  feature,  in  the 
present  distribution  of  cottages,  .which  operates  very 
prejudicially  both  on  the  employers  and  the  employed. 
It  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  there 
are  too  many  beerhouses  in  the  country,  and  that  th(} 
facilities  recently  afforded  for  procuring  a  licence  to 
open  a  house  for  the  sale  of  beer  are  likely  to  produce, 
and  are  producing,  mischievous  eflTects. 

H.  H.  Beidgwater,  Curate  of  Snettisham. 
Heney  Baenaed,  Snettisham- 
J.  W.  HowLETT,  Sedgeford. 
Stephen  Maegetts,  Snettisham. 
T.  N.  Spink,  Sedgeford. 
William  Eix,  Sedgeford. 
J.  GowiNG,  Snettisham. 
G.  Lawson,  Snettisham. 
J.   A.  Ogle,    Vicar   of  Sedgeford,  rural 
dean. 


39.  Monday,  Sept.  15,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  East  Rudham,  for 

East  Rudham  -  Pop.,  956  -  Acr.,  3,904  -  R.V.,  4,587/. 
West  Rudham-  Pop.,  487  -  Acr.,  2.800  -  R.V.,  3,475/. 
Houghton  -  Pop.,  230  -  Acr.,  1,521  -  R.V.,  1,348/. 
Syderstone      -  Pop.,  528  -  Acr.,  2,450  -  R.V.,  2,593/. 

Present  at  Meeting : 
From  East  and  West  Rudham — 
Rev.  F.  P.  Willington,  vicar. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Bonner,    churchwarden,   occupier  of 

2,000  acres. 
Mr.  E.  Sheringham,  churchwai-den,  occupier  of 

800  acres. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Stedman,   guardian    and  occupier    of 

450  acres. 
Mr.  E.   Tingey,  churchwarden  and  occupier  of 

850  acres. 
Mr.   J.   Baker,  guardian   and   occupier  of  300 

acres. 
Mr.  E.  Savory,  overseer  and  occupier  of  1,400 

acres. 
Mr.  Manby,  medical  officer. 
Mr.  J.  Drage,  merchant. 
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From  Houghton— 

Mr.  W.  Stanton,  churchwarden  and  occupier  of 
500   acres  and  sub-agent  for  Marquis    Chol- 
mondeley. 
Mr.  F.  Goulder,  guardian  and  occupier  of  700 

acres. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Broome,  Yicar. 

From  Syderstone — 

Eev.  W.  H.  Tudor,  rector. 
Rev.  T.  Carpenter,  curate. 

Mr.    W.  Tayton,  churchwarden,   guardian,  and 
occupier  of  1,100  acres. 

In  East  and  West  Rudham  the  principal  owners  are 
the  Marquis  Cholmondeley  and  Marquis  Townshend ; 
there  are  a  few  small  proprietors.  The  supply  of 
labour  at  present  is  about  adequate  to  the  demand. 
If  landowners  buUt  cottages  in  neighbouring  close 
parishes,  there  would  be  an  ample  supply  both  of 
labour  and  cottages.  The  cottages  are  not  in  good 
condition,  but  improving,  and  they  are  not  well  distri- 
buted, too  much  clustered,  a  result  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  Inclosure  Act.  The  majority 
of  them  belong  to  smaU  proprietors.  The  rent  ranges 
from  21.  10s.  to  6^.  In  many  cases  the  cheapest 
cottages  are  the  best,  and  belong  to  the  landowners. 
Wages  at  present  are  12s.  a  w^eek. 

There  is  a  parochial  school,  built  by  subscription 
and  Grovemment  aid ;  an  excellent  room.  The  school 
is  under  a  certificated  master  and  an  infant  mistress, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  about  100  ;  supported 
by  subscription,  aided  by  the  Government  capitation. 
The  school  pence  amount  to  from  30/.  to  351.  The 
subscriptions  were  321.  last  year,  of  which  15/.  or  16/. 
were  subscribed  by  the  farmers.  There  has  generally 
been  a  night  school,  but  it  was  discontinued  last 
winter  in  consequence  of  the  vicar's  not  being  able  to 
get  any  help. 

In  Houghton  the  Marquis  Cholmondeley  is  the  sole 
owner.  The  supply  of  resident  labour  is  sufficient 
for  the  acreage  of  the  parish,  and  there  are  enough 
cottages.  The  cottages  are  in  a  good  condition  of 
repair,  but  more  chamber  accommodation  would  be  of 
advantage.  The  rent  ranges  from  1/.  10s.  to  21.  10s, ; 
the  latter  sum  including  the  rent  of  an  allotment  of  a 
quarter  of  an  acre.  Mr.  Stanton,  Lord  Cholmondeley's 
agent,  thinlis  that  the  allotment  is  too  large,  and  that 
an  eighth  of  an  acre  is  as  much  as  a  labouring  man 
can  find  time  to  cultivate,  and  that  with  proper  culti- 
vation he  might  get  as  much  off  the  smaller  quantity 
as  he  now  gets  off  the  larger. 

There  is  a  school  in  Houghton,  entirely  supported 
by  Lord  Cholmondeley,  held  in  an  excellent  room, 
Tinder  a  master  and  mistress,  attended  by  between  40 
and  50  children,  some  of  whom  come  from  an  adjoin- 
ing parish.  There  has  also  been  a  night  school,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  vicar  has  worked  satisfactorily. 
There  is  also  an  infant  school. 

In  Syderstone  the  chief  ^owner  is  the  Marquis 
Cholmondeley.  There  is  not  always  a  sufficiency  of 
resident  labour.  The  landowners'  cottages  are  in 
good  repair,  but  those  belonging  to  small  proprietors, 
of  which  there  is  a  considerable  number,  are  in  much 
worse  order,  and  the  rents  in  some  cases  rise  as  high 
as  6/. ;  in  fact,  the  dearest  cottages  are  the  worst. 

There  is  a  school,  under  Government,  mixed,  under 
a  certificated  mistress,  supported  by  subscriptions, 
which  amount  to  about  33/.  a  year.  It  is  attended,  on 
the  average,  by  about  50  children.  There  is  also  a 
small  dame's  school,  attended  chiefly  by  children  of 
Nonconformists.  There  is  no  compulsion  on  the  day 
scholars  either  to  attend  Sunday  school  or  to  come  to 
church.  There  has  been  a  night  school,  but  it  has  not 
worked  effectively,  as  the  young  people  were  reluctant 
to  come,  and  there  was  a  difficulty  in  keeping  awake 
those  that  did  come.  The  master  also,  a  labouring 
man  in  the  viQage,  was  not  a  very  efficient  teacher, 
though  an  intelligent  man. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting  that 
the  labour  of  a  boy  under  10  years  of  age  is  of  no 
practical  value  to  the  farmer. 


Upon  the  further  question  of  penal  prohibition  and 
compulsion  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  a 
resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Bonner  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of ;  11  to  3  that— (1)  it  would  be  no  hardship 
to  the  farmer  if  it  were  made  penal  to  employ  a  boy 
under  10  years  of  age  (the  season  of  hayseU  and  har- 
vest excepted)  ;  but  (2)  that  such  prohibition  would 
produce  no  benefit,  but  rather  the  reverse,  imless  it 
were  accompanied  by  some  provision  which  would 
oblige  the  parents  of  such  children  to  send  them  to 
school. 

It  is  thought  that  on  farms  of  the  character  prevail- 
ing in  this  neighbourhood,  where  the  land  has  a  ten- 
dency "  to  grow  everything  that  ought  not  to  grow," 
women's  labour  is  indispensable.  Oh  Mr.  Bonner's 
occupation  of  2,000  acres  about  20  women  are  em- 
ployed nearly  throughout  the  year,  but  the  meeting 
sees  with  regret  young  unmarried  girls  at  work  in  the 
fields,  and  would  much  prefer  that  they  should  go  out 
to  service. 

It  would  be  even  desirable  to  prohibit  their  employ- 
ment in  farm  labour  under  the  age  of  16,  by  which 
time  they  would  be  fitted  for  service,  but  as  some  girls 
are  never  likely  to  make  dornestic  servants,  it  would 
not  be  right  to  raise  the  restriction  to  a  higher  age. 

The  condition  of  the  cottages  which  are  the  homes 
of  the  labouring  class  is  considered  to  be  most  unsatis- 
factory ;  no  cottage  occupied  by  a  labouring  man  w;ith 
a  mixed  family  can  be  called  decent  which  has  not 
three  properly  partitioned  chambers.  At  present  not 
five  out  of  every  100  cottages  are  so  provided.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  eveiy  farm  ought  to 
have  its  proportionate  number  of  cottages,  and  a 
double  cottage  on  every  100  acres  in  the  case  of  large 
farms  would  be  a  proper  proportion,  and  the  right 
way  for  a  landowner  to  regard  his  cottages  is  to  look 
upon  them,  not  as  a  remunerative  investment,  but  as 
part  and  parcel  of  his  farm  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
homestead  and  the  barns. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  present 
mode  of  licensing  beerhouses  is  open  to  many  objec- 
tions, and  produces  very  mischievous  effects,  and  thiey 
would  wish  to  see  no  difference  in  the  way  of  granting 
a  licence  made  in  favour  of  the  beerhouse  as  compared' 
with  the  house  that  can  sell  wines  and  spirits. 

The  meeting  is  strongly  in  favour  of  night  schools, 
and  would  wish  every  labouring  man  to  be  able  to" 
read  and  write,  even  though  he  should  not  thereby  be 
made  a  better  labourer. 

F.  P.  WiLLiNGTON,  Vicar  of  East  and 
West  Rudham. 

Henky  C.  Bostnee. 

Edwd.  Shekingham. 

Edmund  Savokt. 

Edward  Tingey. 

John  Deage. 

Wm.  H.  Tudoe,  Rector  of  Syderstone. 

Tho.   Caepentee,  M.A.,    Curate    of 
Syderstone. 

Wm.  Tayton. 

J.  H.  Become,  Vicar  of  Houghton,  ' 

Wm.  Stanton. 

f.  c.  goitldee.  ' 


40.  Monday,  Sept.  16,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Great  Bircham,  for  the  parishes 

of 
Great  Bircham    Pop.,  489  -  Acr.,  3,400  -  R.V.,  2,619/. 
Bircham  Newton  Pop.,  118  -  Acr.,  1,065  -  R.V.,  1,060/. 

and 
Bircham  Tofts    Pop.,  169  -  Acr.,  1,435  -  R.V.,     860/. 
Bagthorpe        -  Pop.,    69 -Acr.,    750-R.V.,     730/, 
Barmer  -Pop.,    62 -Acr.,  1,000 -R.V.,  1,164/, 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Bircham  Magna — 

Rev.  J.  B.  Winckworth,  curate  in  charge. 
Mr.  Edward  Kitton,  occupier  of  800  acres. 
Mr.  W.  Hopking,  occupier  of  260  acres. 
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Mr,.  J.  Layland,  schoolmaster. 

Miss  Mary  Kitton. 

Miss  Rebecca  Kitton. 

Mr.  John  Cutter,  occupying  940  acres, 

Mr.  #.  Goulder,  occupier. 
From  Bircham  Newton  and  Tofts — 

Rev,  J,  Mayo,  curate. 

Mr.  John  Jarrett,  guardian,  churchwarden,  over- 
seer, and  occupier  of  500  acres. 

Mr.  Jas.  Leftley,  steward  of  Miss  Lancaster,  oc- 
cupying 570  acres. 
From  Barmer — 

Mr.  J.   Martin,    churchwarden,   guardian,    and 
occupier  of  900  acres. 
From  Bagthorpe — 

ISTo  representative. 

The  whole  of  the  land  in  Great  Bircham  belongs 
to  the  Marquis  Cholmondeley.  There  would  be  a 
sufficiency  of  labour  if  all  the  labourers  residing  in 
the  parish  worked  in  the  parish.  As  it  is,  several 
men  work  in  Fring,  and  travel  three  miles  to  their 
work. 

Mr,  Goulder  occupies  250  acres  in  Bircham  Magna, 
and  has  not  a  single  cottage  in  the  parish  belonging  to 
his  farm,  nor  a  single  person  living  in  the  parish 
working  for  him  ;  nor  can  he  have,  as  he  cannot 
procure  lodgings  for  them.  He  has  to  go  15  mUes  off, 
to  Lynn  and  the  neighbourhood,  for  harvest  men.  He 
could .  permanently  employ  three  or  four  men  more 
than  he  does  if  he  had  cottages  to  put  them  into. 
What  he  complains  of  is,  that  the  cottages  are  not 
properly  appropriated  to  the  farms. 

There  is  overcrowding  in  the  cottages,  and  in  some 
cases  double  families  under  one  roof.  They  are  mostly 
in  good  repair,  and  are  being  largely  and  generally 
improved.  ■  All  but  two  belong  to  Lord  Cholmondeley. 
When  the  improvements  are  completed  there  will  be  a 
considerable  number  with  three  bedrooms.  The  rent 
ranges  from  11.  10s.  to  SI.  10s.  The  higher  rent  is 
for  the  better  cottages,  and  includes  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  allotment. 

There  is  a  parochial  school,  supported  entirely  by 
Lady  Cholmondeley,  for  the  three  Birchams,  not  in 
connexion  with  Government,  under  a  trained  master 
and  his  wife,  with  166  names  on  the  register,  and 
about  140  in  average  attendance. 

For  12  years  there  has  been  a  night  school  in  the 
winter  months,  taught  by  the  two  clergymen  and  the 
schoolmaster,  -attended  by  40  scholars  (all  males). 

The  land  in  Bircham  Newton  and  Bircham  Tofts 
also  belongs  wholly  to  Marquis  Cholmondeley.  There 
is  a  short  supply  both  of  labourers  and  of  cottages. 
There  are  only  16  cottages  in  Bircham  Newton  and 
22  in  Bircham  Tofts.  In  Bircham  Newton  the  per- 
manent demand  for  labour  would  be  for  about  28  men. 
Labour  has  to  be  imported  from  Docking  (2|  miles  off) 
and  from  Great  Bircham. 

In  Bircham  Newton  the  cottages  are  in  fair  repair. 

In  Bircham  Tofts  many  are  very  bad,  but  eight  new 

cottages  are  in  course  of  erection.     When  these  are 

•  finished  the  worst   of  the    old  ones  will   be  puUed 

down. 

At  the  last  audit  the  marquis's  agent  stated  that  in 
the  course  of  the  next  three  years  there  are  to  be  built 
on  the  estate  30  new  cottages,  and  15  old  ones  to  be 
thoroughly  repaired.  The  area  of  the  estate  is  about 
17,000  acres,  and  extends  into  10  different  parishes. 
The  average  rent  of  cottages  in  Bircham  Newton  and 
Bircham  Tofts  is  21.  10s. 

The  school  at  Great  Bircham  serves  for  all  the 
Birchams,  and  also  draws  nine  children  from  Bagthorpe 
and  three  from  Anmer. 

In  Barmer  all  the  land  belongs  T.  Kearslake,  Esq., 
who  resides  in  the  parish.  There  is  only  one  re- 
sident occupier.  There  are  nine  cottages  in  Barmer, 
recently  built  and  very  good,  and  eightothers  belong- 
ing to  the  same  landlord  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Syderstone,  the  tenants  of  which  are  considered  to 
belong  to  the  Barmer  estate.  The  landlord  subscribes 
to  Sydersfoie  school,  and  the  Barmer  children  attend 


The  distance  to  the  school  would  be  about  a       Norfolk. 


there, 
mile. 

In  Bagthorpe  the  land  belongs  to  Rev.  S.  R.  Cattley. 
There  is  only  one  occupier  (who  was  prevented  at- 
tending the  meeting  by  illness).  There  is  a  short 
supply  of  labour  and  of  cottages.  There  are  only 
10  cottages  occupied  by  labourers  ;  the  population  is 
only  69,  and  there  is  no  school ;  children  attend  at 
Bircham  Magna. 

The  meeting  regard  the  Act  recently  passed  for  the 
regulation  of  agricultural  gangs  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, as  they  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  employment  of 
mixed  gangs,  and  they  consider  that  the  requirement 
of  a  licence  for  the  gangmaster  will  result  in  placing 
men  of  better  character  in  that  position,  and  rescue 
what  might  be  a  valuable  organization  of  labour  from 
the  mischievous  results  which  have  hitherto  attended 
it. 

The  meeting  think  that  the  labourer  would  be  better 
with  more  education  than  he  at  present  possesses  ; 
that  that  education  should  be  suitable  to  his  probable 
position  in  life,  and  that  it  should  qualify  him  to  read 
with  intelligence,  to  write  a  legible  hand,  and  to  cast 
a  common  shop  account. 

To  secure  this  result,  which  it  is  felt  is  not  attained 
at  present,  it  is  thought  that  the  half-day  or  the 
alternate  whole  day  system  is  impracticable  in  agri- 
culture ;  and  if  any  restriction  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  employment  of  boy  labour,  the  gentlemen  present 
were  unanimous  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  far  better, 
in  the  interests  both  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and 
of  the  education  of  the  child,  to  secure  the  regular 
attendance  of  boys  at  school  (say)  up  to  the  age  of 
10  years,  than  to  require  by  any  enactment  analogous 
to  those  in  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  a  periodic 
attendance  at  school  concurrently  with  employment  in 
the  field. 

There  would  be  no  serious  embarrassment  to  the 
farmer  if  (the  harvest  season  excepted)  it  were  made 
penal  to  employ  boys  in  the  field  under  the  age  of  10. 
The  farmers  present  were  unanimous  in  saying  that 
they  do  not  desire  to  see  young  girls  under  16  employed 
in  the  fields  ;  they  do  not  want  them  ;  and  there 
would  be  no  hardship  to  them  if  they  were  prohibited 
from  employing  them. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  physical, 
moral,  and  social  condition  of  the  labouring  class  pri- 
marily depends  upon  the  condition  of  their  homes,  and 
that  the  state  of  some  of  the  cottages  inhabited  by  the 
agricultural  labourer  in  many  parishes  is  such  as  im- 
peratively to  demand  such  interference  as  shall  compel 
their  owners  to  provide  them  with  proper  accommoda- 
tion and  to  keep  them  in  proper  repair,  and  the 
powers  at  present  possessed  by  the  sanitary  inspector 
are  not  considered  sufficient  to  secure  the  ends  for 
which  that  officer  is  appointed. 

The  meeting  would  desire  to  see  an  efficient  night 
school  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  day  school  established  in 
every  parish. 

There  is  only  one  public  house  (closed  on  Sundays 
under  covenant  with  the  landlord)  in  the  parishes  of 
Great  Bircham,  Bircham  Newton,  Bircham  Tofts, 
Houghton,  Barmer,  Bagthorpe,  Fring,  and  Anmer,  and 
both  the  clergymen  and  the  farmers  present  think  they 
can  trace  a  decided  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  in  consequence. 

J.  R.  WiNCKWOBTH,  Curate. 
E.  W.  Kitton. 
John  Latland. 
William  C.  Hopking. 
Alfred  John  Cutter. 
f.  c.  gouldee. 

Jas.  Mato,  Curate  (since  Aug. 
1866)    of     Bircham    Newton 
and  Tofts. 
Jno.  Jarrett,  Churchwarden. 
James  Leftlbt. 
Jno.  Martin. 


Rev.  J.  Fraser. 
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Norfolk. 
BcT.  J.  'Fraser. 


No.  41.   Tuesday,  September.  \7,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Burnham  Westgate,  for 

^"m'gate  }  ^°P- 1'094  -  Acr.,  3,048  -  R.V.,  5,474/. 
„  Deepdale  -  Pop.  81  -  Acr.,  1.000 -E.V.,  1,386;. 
„  Norton      1  f  Acr.,  1,100 -R.V.,  1,668Z. 

"Oy-y    ,    lpop.l,202M-'2'298-R.V.,3,337Z. 
::Snt      J  [Acr.,l,400-R.V.,2,000/. 

„  Thorpe     -   Pop.    427 -Acr.,  2,321 -R.V.,  3,109/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Burnham  Westgate — 
Rev.  Dr.  Bates,  rector. 
II.   E.   Blyth,    Esq.,    landowner    and    occupier, 

magistrate,  and  churchwarden. 
Mr.  R.  Evitts,  churchwarden  and  baker. 
From  Burnham  Norton — 

Mr.  George  Wiseman,  occupier  of  1,000  acres 

and  overseer. 
From  Burnham  Deepdale — 
Rev.  E.  G.  Blyth,  rector. 
Mr.  R.  Cooke,  guardian,  overseer,  churchwarden, 

and  occupier  of  800  acres. 
From  Burnham  Overy — 
Rev.  J.  S.  Ellis  curate. 

Mr.    R.   Dewing,   guardian,    overseer,    church- 
warden, and  merchant. 
Mr.  F.  Jickling,  churchwarden  and  occupier  of 

200  acres. 
Mr.    H.   Freeman,    overseer    and    occupier    of 

500  acres. 
From  Burnham  Thorpe — 
Rev.  E.  B.  Everard,  rector. 
Mr.  Thomas   Mack,   guardian   and   occupier   of 

600  acres. 
From  Burnham  Sutton-cum-Ulph — 
Rev.  G.  G.  Hayter,  rector. 
Mr.   John   Overman,    guardian,    churchwarden, 

and  occupier  of  900  acres. 
Mr.  John  Bower,  proprietor  of  a  classical  and 

commercial  school. 
Rev.  E.  Stallybrass,  Independent  minister. 
Mr.  Martin  Rix,  innkeeper. 
Mr.  John  Saintry,  manufacturer  of  agricultural 

implements. 
Rev.  A.  Napier,  vicar  of  Holkham. 

Burnham  Westgate  is  an  open  parish.  There  are 
three  principal  and  several  small  proprietors.  There 
is  plenty  of  labour.  Many  cottages  are  now  vacant. 
The  condition  of  the  cottages  differs  widely;  some 
are  very  good,  some  very  bad.  Those  belonging  to 
resident  owners  are  in  much  better  order  than  those 
belonging  to  absentees.  The  rent  ranges  from 
21.  10s.  to  51.  Many  in  the  street  have  no  garden, 
and  yet  will  let  at  a  higher  rent  than  those  out  of  the 
town  with  gardens. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  rector  tlie  parish  is  amply 
supplied  with  the  means  of  education.  The  National 
schools  are  intended  to  serve  the  parishes  of  Burnham 
Westgate,  Sutton-cum-Ulph,  Norton,  and  Overy.  The 
extreme  distance  that  any  child  would  have  to  travel 
would  be  two  miles.  There  are  dames'  schools  in 
some  of  the  outlying  districts.  There  are  1 50  names 
on  the  register,  and  an  average  attendance  of  95 ; 
and  the  total  annual  cost  is  about  130/.,  which  is 
made  up  by  about  55Z.  Government  grant,  between 
40Z.  and  50/.  school  pence,  a  small  endowment  of  6/., 
51.  from  Betton's  charity,  and  the  remainder  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  which  (including  collections  in 
church)  amount  to  about  35/.  There  are  two  night 
schools,  which  have  been  attended  by  about  30  scho- 
lars. There  is  an  infant  school  attached  to  the 
Independent  meeting  house,  attended  by  about  25 
children. 

In  Burnham  Deepdale  the  whole  of  the  land  be- 
longs to  one  proprietor.  There  is  sufficient  labour, 
and  enough    cottages.     The  cottages  altogether  are 


in  good  condition  ;  rent  from  21,  10s.  to  51.,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  garden. 

There  is  a  parish  school,  with  30  names  on  the 
register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of  20,  under  an 
untrained  mistress,  maintained  by  the  rector  with 
the  help  of  a  subscription  of  21.  The  school  fees 
amount  to  about  4/.,  and  the  total  cost  to  about  17/. 
There  has  been  a  night  school  for  several  years, 
attended  last  winter  by  about  seven  scholars. 

In  Burnham  Norton  there  is  one  principal  land- 
owner. There  is  enough  labour  and  enough  cottages. 
The  cottages  belong  partly  to  the  landowner  and 
j)artly  to  small  proprietors.  None  are  absolutely  bad, 
and  they  are  mostly  in  pretty  good  condition.  There 
is  a  good  dame's  school  in  the  parish,  regularly  visited 
by  the  I'ector,  and  partly  supported  by  subscriptions. 
There  are  about  30  children  in  attendance. 

In  Burnham  Overy  there  are  two  principal  and 
several  small  landowners.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of 
labour  and  cottages.  The  condition  of  the  cottages 
is  generally  good,  though  there  are  some  indifferent 
ones.  Out  of  the  600  or  700  inhabitants,  50  or  60 
are  seafaring  men.  The  rents  run  from  21.  10s.  to 
5/.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  cottages  have 
gardens,  about  an  eighth  of  an  acre  in  size. 

There  are  two  or  three  dames'  schools,  well  at- 
tended, of  the  ordinary  type. 

In  Burnham  Thorpe  there  is  one  principal  owner 
(the  Earl  of  Orford).  There  is  no  deficiency  of 
labour  or  of  cottages.  Almost  all  the  cottages  are 
owned  by  small  proprietors,  many  of  whom  ai-e  non- 
resident. There  are  four  or  five  excellent  cottages 
built  by  Lord  Orford  with  three  bedrooms  each, 
which  may  be  called  model  cottages.  They  now 
belong  to  a  shepherd^  who  purchased  them  at  Lord 
Orford's  death. 

The  condition  of  the  cottages  in  Burnham  Thorpe 
formed  the  subject  of  a  special  report  by  the  medical 
officer  to  the  boai-d  of  guardians ;  but  the  rector 
thinks  the  worst  was  made  of  the  case,  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  cottages  as  a  whole,  though 
there  was  no  exaggeration  of  the  condition  of  the 
12  cottages  that  formed  the  special  subject  of  the 
inquiiy.  The  rent  ranges  from  3/.  to  51.,  and  is 
considered  to  be  high.  With  the  exception  of  one 
block,  most  cottages  have  good  gardens,  and  every 
cottager  has  an  allotment  of  about  a  third  of  an  acre 
from  Lord  Orford. 

There  is  an  endowed  school,  with  an  endowment 
of  44/.,  and  a  house  and  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of 
land.  There  are  58  children  on  the  books,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  45.  The  rector  adds  51.  to 
the  master's  salary.     The  school  is  entirely  free. 

There  is  also  an  infant  school,  maintained  by  Lord 
Orford,  attended  by  about  30  children,  for  children 
between  three  and  six. 

There  is  also  a  night  school,  taught  by  the  rector, 
assisted  by  the  schoolmaster,  attended  on  the  average 
by  17  scholars  last  winter. 

In  Burnham  Sutton-cum-Ulph  the  land  belongs 
chiefly  to  Lords  Leicester  and  Orford.  There  are 
also  several  small  proprietors.  There  is  enough  labour. 
The  cottages  are  sufficient,  and  are  generally  in  fair 
condition  ;  they  have  been  considerably  improved  of 
late  years  ;  the  rent  runs  from  31,.  to  41.  15s. 

Education  is  provided  for  by  the  National  school, 
which  is  situated  in,  Burnham  Westgate.  There  is  a 
dame's  school  attended  by  about  20  children. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  principal  employers  of 
labour  at  this  meeting  that  the  labour  of  a  boy  under 
10  years  of  age  is  of  practical  value  to  the  farmer. 
Seven  out  of  eight  thought  that  a  boy  who  begins 
work  in  the  fields  at  eight  is  likely  to  make  a  better 
labourer  than  one  who  begins  at"  10  ;  but,  in  virtue 
of  higher  considerations  they  would  be  willing  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  boys  upon  their  farms 
tiU  they  had  passed  an  examination  and  could  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  ability  to  read  and  write  with 
fair  intelligence. 

It  was  the  aU  but  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meet- 
ing (only  one  clergyman  present  declining  to  vote) 
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that  the  half-day  system  and  the  alternate  whole  day 
system  are  impracticable  in  agriculture,  and  (with  two 
dissentients)  it  was  considered  to  be  very  inexpedient 
to  intrqduce  into  the  employment  of  agricultural 
labour  the  penal  restrictions  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

The  meeting  considered  that  the  habitual  employ- 
ment of  young  unmarried  girls  in  the  fields  is  in  the 
highest  degree  undesirable.  One  gentleman  present 
has  cultivated  1,200  acres  for  the  last  30  years  with- 
out employing  any  such  girls,  except  during  the 
season  of  harvest,  though  he  admits  at  some  additional 
cost ;  but  the  meeting  was  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend that  it  should  be  restrained  by  penalties. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  every 'cot- 
tage occupied  by  an  agricultural  labourer  witli  a 
mixed  family  should  have  three  sleeping  rooms.  It 
was  admitted  that  the  accommodation  at  present  falls 
far  below  this  standard  ;  but  improvement  is  going 
on,  and  it  was  hoped  that  under  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion  and  the  change  in  the  law  of 
settlement  the  higher  standard  may  be  ultimately 
attained,  and  a  most  fruitful  cause  of  the  low  moral 
condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the.  agricultural  class 
removed. 

With  one  exception,  that  of  a  clergyman  Avho  de- 
clined to  vote,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
meeting  that  the  tenure  of  a  labourer's  cottage  ought 
to  be  for  a  year,  terminable  on  either  side  by  three 
months'  notice  at  any  quarter  day. 

William  Bates,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
Burnham  Westgate. 

George    G.   Hayter,    Eector   of 
Burnham  Sutton. 

Ed.  Dewing. 

Robins  Cook. 

F.    A.   JlCKLING. 

Henry  C.  Freeman. 
e.  b.  eveeard. 
Thos.  T.  Mack. 
Alex.  Napier. 
J.  S.  Ellis. 
H.  E.  Blyth. 
Geo.  Wiseman. 
John  Overman. 


No.  42.   Wednesday,  September  18,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Thornham,  for 

Thornham  -  Pop.,  728  -  Acr.,  2,154  R.V.,  3,772^. 
Titchwell  Pop.,  146  -  Acr.,  1,521  -  E.V.,  1,961/. 
Brancaster-  Pop.,  1,002  -  Acr.,  2,969  -  R.V.,  4,145/. 

^the°  Sea  }  ^°^-'     ^^^     ■^'^^•'  ^'^°°  '  ^•^'  2>590/. 


Present  at  the  Meeting  : 

From  Thornham  and  Holme — 

Rev.  N.  Raven,  vicai\ 

Mr.  James  Sudbury,  churchwarden  and  occupier 
of  300  acres. 

Mr.  Harrison,  schoolmaster. 
From  Brancaster — 

Rev.  0.  Sadler,  rector. 
Fi-om  Titchwell — 

Rev.  E.  S.  Stocker,  rector. 

In  Thornham  and  Holme  the  land  belongs  chiefly  to 
three  propri^ors.  There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
labour  and  of  cottages.  There  are  about  70  in  Holme 
and  170  in  Thornham  ;  about  three-fourths  in  Thorn- 
ham and  nearly  all  in  Holme  belong  to  the  land- 
owners. They  are  reported  to  be  generally  in  only 
a  moderate  condition,  and  defective  in  conveniences 
and  bedroom  accommodation.  The  property  in  Thorn- 
ham is  in  Chancery,  which  may  account  for  some 
deficiencies.  The  rent  ranges  from  .3^.  to  51.  10s. 
Most  have  gardens  in  Holme ;  not  so  many  in  Thorn- 
ham; but  in  both  parishes  there  are  allotments  of  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  each,  for  which  a  rent  is  charged 
of  lis.  in  Holme  and  15s.  in  Thornham. 

There  is  a  parish  school  in  Thornham  in  an  excel- 


lent building  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  landowner 
(it  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  2,000/.),  in  connexion 
with  Government,  under  a  certificated  master,  an 
assistant  mistress,  a  pupil-teacher,  and  paid  monitors. 
There  are  138  names  on  the  register,  and  about  100 
in  average  attendance.  The  total  annual  cost  is  about 
160Z.,wf  which  60/.  comes  from  Government  grant, 
rather  over  20/.  from  school  fees,  and  the  balance  is 
made  up  by  the  landowner. 

Mr.  Harrison,  the  schoolmaster,  has  been  in  charge 
for  five  years.  In  that  period  the  average  age  of 
boys  has  decreased  ;  during  the  whole  five  years  the 
average  age  at  which  boys  have  been  taken  away 
from  school  to  work  in  the  fields  has  been  9i  years. 
It  is  a  difficulty  to  keep  them  up  to  1 1 .  A  boy  leav- 
ing school  at  9^  years  of  age,  who  has  been  fairly  re- 
gular in  his  attendance,  would  perhaps  have  advanced 
to  the  third  standard  of  the  Government  examina- 
tions, and  be  able  to  read  an  easy  reading  book,  but 
would  be  scarcely  able  to  write  a  letter.  From  his 
experience  of  a  night  school,  Mr.  Harrison  thinks 
that  this  amount  of  knowledge  would  not  be  fixed  in 
the  boy's  mind;  and  that  probably  in  a  twelvemonth 
after  he  has  left  school  he  would  not  be  able  to  do 
more  than  read  in  the  second  standard. 

This  low  standard  of  attainment  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  boy,  the  real  at- 
tendance seldom  amounting  to  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  nominal,  and  Mr.  Harrison  thinks  he  could 
guarantee  that  a  boy  who  has  completed  his  tenth 
year,  having  attended  school  regularly  for  the  pre- 
vious four  years,  should  be  able  to  pass  in  the  fourth 
standard.  He  would  also  wish  that  there  should  be 
a  prohibition  against  any  child  going  to  work  till  he 
has  passed  in  that  standard. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  in  Thornham  for 
the  last  two  winters,  conducted  by  the  schoolmaster, 
a  paid  assistant,  and  two  voluntary  teachers.  The 
attendance  was  something  under  20.  The  scholars 
ranged  in  age  from  12  to  19  or  20.  Mr.  Harrison 
did  not  find  that  it  was  much  appreciated.  The  elder 
boys  seemed  to  set  most  value  on  it ;  but  the  lads 
who  had  been  taken  away  from  the  day  school  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  had  forgotten  what  they  had 
learnt,  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  were  difficult  even 
to  keep  awake,  and  made  but  little  progress. 

In  Holme  there  is  a  school,  under  a  young  un- 
trained mistress,  not  in  connexion  with  Government, 
attended  on  the  average  by  about  30  children.  The 
total  annual  cost  is  30/.,  of  which  51.  arise  from 
school  fees,  and  the  rest  is  paid  by  the  vicar.  For 
young  children  the  vicar  considers  it  a  fairly  efficient 
school. 

There  is  no  night  school. 

There  is  no  private  adventure  school  either  in 
Holme  or  Thornham. 

In  Brancaster  there  is  one  chief  landowner  and 
five  or  six  owning  from  100  to  200  acres  each.  A 
small  proportion  of  the  population  at  Brancaster  (and 
at  Thornham)  are  seafaring  men.  There  is  a  suffi- 
ciency of  labour  and  of  cottages.  The  cottages 
belong  chiefly  to  small  proprietors,  and,  though  gene- 
rally in  a  tolerable  state  of  repair,  in  many  cases  are 
defective  in  bedroom  accommodation.  Thei'e  are 
instances,  though  not  a  great  many,  of  overcrowding. 
The  rent  is  much  the  same  as  at  Thornham.  Many 
have  no  gardens,  and  there  is  only  an  acre  of  allot- 
ment ground  in  the  parish. 

There  is  a  boys'  and  a  girls'  school  in  two  separate 
buildings.  The  boys'  school  has  an  endowment  of 
40/.  and  a  house  and  garden,  for  which  25  boys  are  to 
be  educated  free.  There  are  35  on  the  books,  and 
the  average  attendance  is  about  30.  It  is  under  non- 
resident trustees ;  the  rector  visits  the  school,  but 
does  not  know  what  his  exact  position  under  the 
trust  deed  is  in  relation  to  it.  The  boys  not  on  the 
foundation  pay  from  2d.  to  Qd.  a  week  ;  the  sum 
charged  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  master. 

The  school  at  present,  in  the  opinion  of  the  diocesan 
inspector,  is  not  in  a  condition  of  efficiency,  which 
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being' 'in.  possession  of  any  pbwer  to  enforce  the 
regular  attendance  of  the  children. 
I  The  girls'  school  ie  in  connexion  with  Government, 
under  a  certificated  'mistress,  with  about  60  names 
on  the  register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of  40. 
The  total  annual  cost  is  about  601. ;  the  Government 
grant  is  about  251.  ;  school  fees  about  81. ;  voluntary 
subscriptions  about  201.  The  rector  holds  himself 
responsible  for  any  deficiency.  The  last  report  of 
the  Government  inspector  of  the  condition  of  the 
school  on  the  whole  was  favourable. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  for  four  or  five 
winters,  attended  by  from  20  to  30  scholars,  imder  a 
paid  teacher  and  one  or  two  volunteers.  The  rector 
thinks  it  has  been  fairly  successful. 

There  are  two  priyate  adventure  schools  in  the 
parish,  chiefly  attended  by  very  young  children ;  one 
of  them  is  at  the  Staith,  a  distant  hamlet  and  sort  of 
port  in  the  parish. 

In  Titchwell  the  bulk  of  the  land  belongs  to  Mag- 
dalene College,  Oxford,  who  are  lords  of  the  manor  ; 
another  proprietor  owns  about  300  acres,  another 
about  80,  and  there  are  two  or  three  still  smaller 
owners. 

There  is  not  nearly  enough  labour  ;  it  has  to  be 
imported  from  .  Brancaster  and  Thornham.  There 
are  32  cottages ;  more  than  half  have  only  one  bed- 
room ;  not  one  has  three  bedrooms  ;  all  have  gardens, 
but  there  is  no  allotment  ground.  The  rent  varies 
from  21.  15s.  to  41.  lOs.  About  a  third  are  in  fair 
condition,  the  rest  are  in  veiy  poor  order. 

There  is  no  school  building,  but  about  eight  httle 
children  are  taught  by  a  dame  in  her  cottage.  The 
children  pay  her  2d.  a  week  ;  the  rector  supplies  her 
with  books  and  school  necessaries ;  Magdalene  Col- 
lege subscribes  II.  a  year.  The  old  dame  cannot 
make  more  than  51.  a  year. .  When  asked  by  the 
rector  why  she  kept  school,  she  said  "  she  hadn't  head 
for  anything  else." 

There  is  no  night  school  nor  regular  Sunday  school 
in  Titchwell. 

From  some  cause  that  was  not  explained  there  was 
only  one  employer  of  labour  present,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  constitute  himself  a  representative  of  the 
opinions  of  the  agriculturalists  in  these  four  parishes. 
The  clergy  also  who  were  present  felt  that  many  of 
the  questions  asked  were  farmers'  questions  rather 
than  clergymen's,  but  all  united  in  thinking  that  the 
education  of  the  labouring  class  at  present  is  in  an 
unsatisfactoi-y  condition,  and  would  gladly  co-operate 
*ith  any  measures  that  would  contribute  to  its  im- 
provement; but  it  was  their  hope  that  no  measures 
would  be  adopted  which  would  seriously  interfere 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  which  it  was  thought 
any  excessive  restriction  upon  the  employment  of 
children,  and  particularly  of  boys,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  do. 

It  was  considered  that  the  employment  of  young 
unmarried  girls  in  field  labour  is  highly  undesirable, 
and  might  be  prohibited  below  the  age  of  16  without 
any  serious  inconvenience  to  the  farmer. 

It  was  also  thought  that  the  condition  of  the  homes 
of  the  labouring  class  is  a  primary  cause  of  much  of  the 
misery  and  profligacy  that  exists,  and  that  it  would 
be  highly  desirable,  both  on  moral  and  on  sanitary 
grounds,  that  there  should  be  some  efiective  inspec- 
tion of  cottages,  limiting  the  number  of  their  inmates 
in  proportion  to  the  accommodation  and  securing 
conveniences  for  health  and  decency. 

N.  J.  Raven. 
O.  Sadlek. 
Jas.  Sudbukt. 
Thos.  Harbison. 

[The  Rev.  E.  S.  Stocker  was  obliged  to  leave 
before  the  coiiclusion  of  the  meeting."] 


Stanhoe 
Anmer 


-  Pop.,  468 

-  Pop.,,  142 


Acr.,  1,400 
Acr.,  1,420 


R.V.,  2,1 48^. 
R.V.,  1,314^. 


Present  at  Meeting : 


No.  43.   Tuesday,  September  19,  1868. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Docking,  for 
Docking  -  Pop.,  1,625  -  Acr.,  6,332  -  R.V., 
Fring        -  Pop.,      173  -  Acr.,  1,689  -  R.V., 


8,316/. 
1,992/. 


From  Docking — 

Major  Hare,  magistrate,  landowner,  and  chairman 
of  board  of  guardians. 

Rev.  Hugh  Hare,  curate  in  charge. 

Mr.  Edward  Burgis,  churchwarden  and  occupier 
of  600  acres. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  occupier  of  700  acres,  guar- 
dian, and  churchwarden. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pickerel,  guardian  and  occupier  of 
300  acres. 

Mr.  John  Freeman,  occupier  of  1,000  acres  and 
overseer. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Crookham,  schoolmaster. 

Mr.  Charles  Goodwin,  parish  clerk  and  carpenter. 

Mr.  Isaac  Livock,  registrar  of  births  and  deaths 
and  sanitary  inspector. 
No  one  appeared  from  Fring,  Stanhoe,  or  Anmer. 

Docking  is  a  parish  of  6,000  or  7,000  acres,  belong- 
ing chiefly  to  two  landowners.  The  population  is 
1,625,  the  number  of  houses  333,  of  cottages  about 
300.  Being  an  open  parish,  it  is  filled  with  resident 
labourers  who  work  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  of 
Bircham,  Barmer,  Barwick,  Choseley,  &c.,  which  are 
all  "  close."  The  evil  of  this  is  very  strongly  felt,  as 
all  the  disorderly  characters  from  the  surrounding 
parishes  have  been  poured  into  it.  About  180  able- 
bodied  men,  and  from  80  or  90  boys  would  suffice  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  Docking.  Many  of  the 
cottages  are  very  indifierent ;  have  neither  garden 
nor  any  convenience ;  have  no  land  belonging  to 
them  but  what  the  four  walls  stand  upon.  Major 
Hare  thinks.the  parish  would  be  consumed  by  fever, 
if  the  Sanitary  Act  were  not  most  vigilantly  carried 
out.  There  is  an  efficient  and  sufficient  parish  school, 
under  Government,  taught  by  a  certificated  master, 
with  129  names  on  the:  register;  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  71.  There  also  'four  or  five  private 
adventure  dames'  schools,  educating  perhaps  80 
children.  For  many  past  winters  there  has  been  a 
night  school.  Last  winter  there  were  53  scholars  on 
the  register,  and  an  average  "attendance  of  35. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  the  day  school  ig  about 
170/.,  of  which  the  Government  grant  this  year  is  42/., 
the  school  pence  about  25/.,  and  the  balance  is  made 
up  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  annual  sub- 
cription  list  is  about  76/. 

[There  was  no  one  present,  to  give  information  of 
the  state  of  things  in  Anmer.  Fring,  or  Stanhoe.] 

Upon  the  question  of  the  age  below  which  it 
should  be  made  penal  to  employ  a  boy  in  field  laboiu-, 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  meeting  ; 
one  employer  of  labour  thought  it  might  be  10 ; 
three,  nine ;  and  two,  eight.  Of  the  two  latter 
gentlemen,  one  was  entirely  guided  to  his  conclusion 
by  considerations  of  the  difficulty  that  a  higher  age 
would  throw  in  the  way  of  the  parent's  maintaining 
his  family ;  the  other  further  thought  that  the  boy 
who  begins  work  at  eight  is  likely  to  make  the  most 
efficient  agricultural  labourer.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  meeting  that  the  half-day  and  the  alternate 
whole^day  systems  are  impracticable  in  agriculture, 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  only  instrument  that  can 
be  practically  worked  for  carrying  on  the  education 
of  boys  who  have  been  removed  from  school  at  an 
early  age  is  the  night  school;  and  the  meeting  desired 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  these  schools. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  employers  of  labour  present 
that  the  work  to  which  boys  are  put  upon  the  farm  is 
not  beyond  their  strength,  and  does  not  injuriously- 
affect  their  health  or  growth. 

The  meeting  felt  that  it  is  a  most  undesirable  thing 
to  employ  young  unmarried  girls  oh  the  land ;  indeed 
they  would  even  wish  that  such  employment  were 
prohibited  in  the  case  of  girls  under  16,  if  the  pro- 
hibition could  be  accompanied  with  some  dispensing 
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power  which  should  prevent  its  acting  as  a  hardship 
upon  large  families. 

Major  Hare  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  none  hut 
adult  women  ought  to  he  employed  in  work  which 
requiref  such  a  physical  strain  as  turnip  and  mangold 
drawing.  Mr.  Burgis  never  employs  a  young  girl 
on  his  farm  except  in  harvest  time  to  tie  the  wheat. 
Indeed,  Major  Hare  does  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  injurious  employment  of  girl  labour  in  Dopking, 
but  there  is —  and  of  Docking  girls — in  neighbouring 
parishes,  and  he  has  seen  its  demoralizing  and  health- 
ruining  effects.  One  of  the  worst  results  perceived 
to  arise  from  the  employment  of  young  girls  is  their 
thereby  emancipation  from  parental  control,  and  the 
independent  wilful  spirit  generated. 

The  state  of  the  cottages  is  aHowed  to  be  very 
unsatisfactory  ;  but  the  question  of  their  improve- 
ment is  surrounded  by  difficulties.  It  was  thought, 
however,  that  some  regulations  analogous  to  those 
which  govern  lodging  houses  might  be  laid  down  for 
cottages  generally,,  limiting  the  number  of  their  in- 
mates to  their  capacity  of  accommodation,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  proper  distribution,  according  to  sex, 
of  those  inmates.  The  inspector  appointed  to  dis- 
charge this  duty  ought  to  be  an  independent  officer, 
so  as  to  be  unaffected  by  local  influences. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  generally 
through  the  country  there  are  more  houses  for  the 
sale  of  beer  than  are  required  j  that  these  houses  are 
a  fertile  source  of  demoralization ;  and  that  instead 
of  additional  facilities  being,  given  for  the  issue  of 
licences  a  much  stricter  system  is  to  be  desired. 

H.  J.  Haee. 

Edmund  Burgis.. 

Samuel  Shakpe. 

Thomas  Pickerel. 

Hugh  J.  Hare. 

John  I.  Livook. 

William  Ckookham. 

[Mr.  Freeman  was   obliged  to   leave 
meeting  was  concluded.] 


before  the 


No.  44.  Friday,  September  20,  1866. 

Collective  Meeting  at  North  Creake,  for 

North  Creake  -  Pop.,  708  -  Acr.,  3,640  -  R. V.,  4,874 1. 
South  Creake  -  Pop.,  1,058  -  Acr.,  3,300  -  E.V.,  5,534?. 
Waterden        -Pop.,      44 -Acr.,    800 -E.V.,  1,003/. 

Present  at  Meeting-: 

From  North  Creake — 

Earl  Spencer,  landowner. 
'  Archdeacon  Hankinson,  rector. 

Mr.  James  Everett,  owner. 

Mr.  Thomas  Everett,  occupier  of  1,200  acres. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Dewing,  occupier  of  250  acres. 

Rev.  T.  Davy,  curate. 

Mr.  George  Cooke,  occupier  of  196  acres. 

Mr:  Isaac  Wasey,  occupier  of  50  acres. 

Mr.  James  Young,  tailor. 

Mr.  Archbould,  occupier  of  600  acres. 

Mr.  Hudson,  1     .  Quarles  farm 

Mr.  Peter  Hudson,  /  °*  '^''*'^^®'  *^™' 

From  South  Creake — 
Rev.  Gr.  Ridsdale,  vicar. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Seppings,  occupier  of  1,100  acres. 
Mr.  James  Griggs,  occupier  of  620  acres. 
Sir   Willoughby  Jones,   Bart.,   landowner   and 
magistrate. 

From  Waterden — 

Rev.  C.  Stephenson,  curate. 

Mr.  MUes  Hamond,  occupier  of  800  acres. . 

Rev.  Alexander  Napier,  rector. 

Thomas  Kersl^ke,,  Esq.,  of  Barmer,  landowjier.  :, 

H.  Blyth,  Esq.,  of  Sussex. farm,  Burnham.      .    ,. 

Rev;  James  Lee  Warner,  of  Thorpe. 

Henry  Lee  Warner,  Esq.,  of  Walsingham  Abbey,. 


'     Earl  Spenceb  in  the, chair. 
Resolutions. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Seppings  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Lee  Warner  : 

That  the  earliest  age  at  which  a  boy  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  labour  should  be  10  years. 

Carried  unanimously. 

Proposed  by  Sir  WiUoughby  Jones,  Bart.,  and 
secohded  by  Mr.  James  Everett : ' 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  education  of  children 
before  coming  to  labour  should  be  tested  by  an 
examination  and  authenticated  by  a  certificate. 

Carried  unanimously. 

Proposed  by  Sir  Willoughby  Jones  and  seconded 
by  Rev.  A.  Napier  : 

That  it  is  undesirable  that  education  throughout 
the  country  should  be  enforced  by  compulsory  enactT 
meht.' 

Carried,  with  one  dissentient. , 

Proposed  by  Archdeacon  Hankinson  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  James  Everett : 

That  it  is  very  undesirable  to  employ  young  girls 
in  field  labour,  unless  it  be  under  such  superinten- 
dence as  shall  be  sufficient  to  protect  them  frorh 
exposure  and  temptation. 

Carried  unanimously. 

It  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  meeting  that 
"  it  is  advantageous  that  overcrowding  in  cottages 
"  and  other  nuisances  connected  with  cottage  prb- 
"  perty  should  be  brought  under  legal  inspection  ; 
"  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  present  powers  for 
"  doing  this  should  be  increased." 

The  meeting  feels  that  the  present  regulations 
regarding  beershops  require  revision;  and  thinks 
that  all  houses  allowed  to  sell  beer  or  spirits  should 
be  licensed  by  the  magistrates. 

Spencbb,  Chairman. 

The  subjoined  expressions  of  individual  sentiments 
and  opinions  were  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  disf 
cussions  upon  the  foregoing  resolutions,  which  they 
wiU  help  to  illustrate. 

3Ir.  James  Everett,  thought  that  the  labour  of 
children  under  10  could  be  dispensed  with.  Confirms 
and  agrees  with  Mr.  Vipan's  medical  opinion  (which 
was  read  to  the  meeting).  Mistrusts  the  adequacy  of 
voluntary  eflbrt  for  the  suport  of  schools ;  thinks 
Government  not  liberal  enough;  feels  it  his  duty,  as 
an  employer,  to  help  to  educate  the  young.      , 

[I  was  informed  by  Archdeacon  Hankinson  that 
Mr.  Everett  for  many  years  subscribed  10/.  a  year  to 
the  school  at  North  Creake.  Subsequently,  regretted 
that,  owing  to  some  change  in  circumstances,  he  was 
obliged  to  reduce  his  subscription  to  5/.  ;  and  now 
that  he  has  handed  his  farm  over  to  his  son,  and 
ceased  to  be  a  resident,  he  still  subscribes  two  guineas, 
and  hopes  to  continue  to  do  so.] 

Lord  Spencer  would  like  to  see  every  man  possess 
the  power  of  raising  himself  in  the  social  scale,  and  he 
cannot  do  that  without  a  proper  amount  of  education. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Seppings  .{yrho  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
conducting  the  night  school  at  North  Creake,  and  to 
whose  opinion  Lord  Leic,ester  told  me  that  he  at- 
tached much  weight,)  considered  that  the  value  of  a 
boy  under  10  to  the  farmer  is  nil;  nor  are  his 
small  earnings  really  beneficial  to  the  family,  even 
when  large.  Has  taken  great  interest  in  educating 
his  own  poor.  Mentioned  the  case  of  a  labourer 
with  ^  family  of  eight  children,  not  one  of  whom 
were  earning  anything,  but  were  allowed,  to  run 
wild.  He  spoke  to  the  mother  and  advised  her  to 
send  four  of  them  to  school.  She  pleaded  inability 
to  pay  the  school  fee  ;  but  upon  his  offering  to  pay 
for  two,  if  the  parents  would  pay  for  the  other  two,, 
she  consented  to  send  them,  and,  told  him  afterwards 
that  she  found  the  profit  of  the  advice,  and  had  saved 
money  by  following  it. 

;In  hi-s  youth  labour  in  this    neighbourhood  -vvras 
excessive,  paijperism, common,,  and  the  rates  high;. 
Now  the  supply  of  labour  is  about  adequate  to  fiie 
demaad  ;..th^i;e  p-e  ,iwer.  paupers,  and  ..lovsrpr  riate?.-: 
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EMPLOTMENT   OF   CHILDREN,    YOUNG   PERSONS,    AND    WOMEN 


Norfolk.        A  certain  amount  of  emigration  from  rural  parishes 

— -—  is  necessary   to  prevent  their  being  over-run   with 

ev  J.  leaser,  labour.     But  a  man  must  stop  at  home,  can't  push  his 

way  in  the  world,  without  education  ;  so  that  by  oppos- 

*•  ing  education  you  produce  a  superabundant  popula- 

tion, and  that  leads  necessarily  to  an  increase  of 
pauperism. 

Mr.  Lee  Warner,  of  Walsingham  Abbey,  a  con- 
siderable landowner,  lives  in  an  open  parish  with  a 
superabundance  of  labour,  and  consequently  a  reduced 
rate  of  wages.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
large  charities  of  the  place,  amounting  to  several 
hundreds  a  year,  attracting  the  poor  into  it.  Every 
owner  of  a  small  plot  of  ground  builds  cottages  on  it, 
and  gets  them  occupied  immediately.  He  has  him- 
self twice  purchased  some  ground,  once  at  400Z.,  the 
other  time  at  700Z.  an  acre,  simply  to  prevent  its 
being  convertedinto  building  ground  and  covered  with 
cottages. 

Sir  Willoughhy  Jones,  Bart.,  agreed  most  cordially 
with  the  first  resolution,  but  considered  that  farmers 
cannot  dispense  entirely  with  the  labour  of  young 
persons.  Believes  that  a  child  of  10  properly  taught 
will  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  Thinks  com- 
pulsory education  in  England  simply  impossible.  Is 
in  favour  of  requiring  a  certificate  of  attainment,  no 
matter  how  or  where  produced,  before  a  child  should 
be  allowed  to  become  a  bread-earner.  Thinks  the 
present  school  system  not  the  best  that  could  be 
devised  ;  the  daily  school  hours  are  too  long,  three 
or  four  hours  a  day  are  sufficient.  Considers  that 
there  is  not  more  than  three  months'  work  in  the 
year  for  young  children.  Recognizes  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  employer  to  maintain  proper  discipline 
and  efficient  superintendence  over  the  children  whom 
he  employs.  Considers  eight  hours  a  day  not  exhaust- 
ing labour. 

Archdeacon  Hankinson  thought  that  with  the 
present  imperfect  supply  of  schools  the  requirement 
of  a  certificate  of  attainment  would  be  impracticable. 

Mr.  Hamond  thinks  it  enough  to  provide  schools, 
and  let  them  attract  children  by  their  own  merits  ; 
would  not  attach  penalties,  would  leave  the  agricultural 
labourer  free. 

On  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  female  labour, 
and  especially  of  the  employment  of  young  girls, 

Sir  W.  Jones  stated  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
affiliation  orders  he  had  issued  as  a  magistrate  have 
been  in  the  case  of  domestic  servants,  and  not  of 
agricultural  labourers.  Thinks  it  would  do  much 
mischief  if  it  were  prohibited  to  employ  girls  under 
16  in  the  fields.  Many  are  unfit  for  domestic  service, 
and  if  not  allowed  to  work  on  the  farm  would  be 
driven  into  the  single  woman's  ward  in  the  union 
workhouse,  the  very  worst  possible  place,  he  supposed, 
to  which  tliey  could  go. 

Archdeacon  Hankinson,  among  the  causes  of  rural 
immorality,  mentioned  the  mischief  of  the  annual 
statute  birings. 

Mr.  Hamond  thought  that  the  field  labour  of 
young  girls  is  most  undesirable.  Can  himself  do 
without  women's  work,  except  in  harvest.  If  farmers 
get  full  man's  work,  they  can  do  without  either  women 
or  boys.  By  discouraging  young  girls'  work  in  the 
fields,  which  has  always  been  his  practice,  he  finds 
that  they  go  out  to  service  ;  they  won't  stay  at  home 
doing  nothing. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Blyth  feels  that  more  responsibility 
rests  upon  employers  than  they  are  generally  willing 
to  recognize.  They  do  not  inquire  closely  enough 
into  the  character  of  those  whom  they  employ. 

Mr.  Seppings  for  20  years  has  never  employed  a 
girl  under  16,  though  he  employs  from  15  to  20  women 
throughout  the  year. 

Sir  W.  Jones  thought  that  a  better  classification  of 
inmates  is  imperatively  required  in  workhouses.  The 
best  plan  for  a  cottage  is  to  have  two  chambers  above 
and  one  sleeping  room  below.  The  attempt  to  get  all 
the  sleeping  rooms  above  curtails  too  much  the 
dimensions  of  each.  Is  afraid  that  many  of  the  beer- 
houses are  little  better  than  brothels.    So   strong  is 


the  competition  that  many  houses  keep  a  loose  girl  as 
an  extra  attraction.  Would  wish  to  place  these 
houses  under  stricter  police  supervision,  to  restrain 
the  licensing  power  wholly  to  the  magistrates,  and 
to  make  all  fines  personal,  and  not  attach  to  the  house, 
and  in  all  cases  to  levy  the  full  amount. 


County  of  Nokfolk  :  Union  of  Swaffham. 


No.  45.   Tuesday,  September  24,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Ashill,  for 
Ashill     -    Pop.,    696  •  Acr.,  21,990    -  R.V.,  4,802/. 
Toney}"    Pop»  M86- Acr.,    3,946    -  R.V.,  6,625/. 
North 

Pop.,    287  -  Aw.,    1,610  -  R.V.,  1,859/. 


49 -Acr.,       601    -   R.V.,    933/. 

159  -  Acr.,   1,767    -  R.V.,  1,689/. 

80  -  Acr.,  1,059    -  R.V.,     880/. 
R.V.,  4,457/. 


Picken- 

ham 

Houghton  -  Pop. 

South    ~j 

Picken-  >  -  Pop., 

ham       J 

Threxton     Pop., 

ntiT  }  -  ^°P-  ^^^    ^''''■'  ^''^^^ 

Present  at  Meeting : 
From  Ashill — 

Rev.  B.  Edwards,  rector. 

Mr.  Oldfield,  owner  and  occupier  of  600  acres. 

Mr.  Hart,  guardian  and  churchwarden,  occupier  of 

450  acres. 
Mr.  Seed,  occupier  of  130  acres. 
Mr.  AUcock,  schoolmaster. 
From  Saham  Toney — 

Rev.  W.  H.  Parker,  rector. 

Mr.   Clark,  churchwarden,   guardian,   owner,   and 
occupier  of  350  acres. 
From  North  Pickenham  and  Houghton — 

Rev.  W.  Ewing,  rector. 
From  Holme  Hale — 
Rev.  A.  Milne,  rector. 
Mr.  Geo.  Andrews,  occupier  of  200  acres. 
From  South  Pickenham — 

E.  A.  Applewhaite,  Esq.,  landowner  and  magistrate 

and  churchwarden. 
Rev.  J.  U.  Campbell,  rector. 
From  Threxton  : 

Mr.  T.  Barton,  owner,  churchwarden,  and  occupier 
of  700  acres. 

Rev.  B.  Edwaeds  in  the  chair. 

Ashill  is  an  open  parish  ;  the  principal  owners  are 
Lord  Leicester,  Lord  Ashburton,  E.  A.  Applewhaite, 
Esq.  There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  and  of 
cottages;  some  are  standing  empty  at  this  time. 
The  condition  of  the  cottages  varies ;  some  are  very 
good,  some  the  contrary.  None  have  large  gardens; 
some  have  only  small  gardens;  a  few  have  none. 
Most  of  the  cottagers  who  have  no  gardens  attached 
to  their  houses  have  allotments.  The  rent  varies 
trom  3/.  to  4/.  10s.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the 
cottages  belong  to  the  large  landowners.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  rector,  there  is  a  sufficient  and.efficient 
school,  not  in  connexion  with  Government,  with  112 
names  on  the  register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of 
80.  The  schoolmaster  finds  the  children  taken  away 
from  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  used  to  be, 
and  certainly  before  he  has  done  with  them  what  he 
could  wish  to  do.  There  are  two  public  gangs  in  the 
parish,  which  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  early  with- 
drawal. When  they  return,  if  they  ever  do  return, 
he  finds  that  much  they  had  acquired  is  lost,  they 
are  not  so  well-mannered  nor  so  attentive. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  winters  ;  it  has  been  fairly  successful,  attended 
by  about  30  scholars,  varying  in  age  from  10  to  20. 
The  schoolmaster  does  not  consider  that  the  night 
school  at  all  adequately  compensates  for  the  eai-ly 
withdrawal  from  the  day  school. 
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^  Tte  total  unnuul  pout  pf  the  dey  schqol  its  {ibout  IQ.l, 
The  school  pence  amount  to  121.  ;  the  deficiency  is 
made  up  by  tlie  rector. 

In  Saliam  Toney  the  land  belongs  to  several  pro- 
prietors, none  of  whom  owns  as  large  an  estate  as 
1,000  acres  ;  most  of  them  are  resident.  There  is  a 
surplus  of  labour,  parishes  six  or  seven  miles  round 
draw  their  supplies  from  Saham.  There  are  enough 
cottages,  some  of  which  are  very  good,  others  as  bad 
as  they  are  anywhere.  The  rent  varies  from  21.  10s. 
to  5/.  Mr.  Hart  thinks  some  of  the  rents  are  too  high, 
and  that  no  labourer  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  4/.' 
for  his  cottage.  There  is  a  poor  allotment  (under  the 
Inelosure  Act),  the  rent  of  which  produces  from  150 
to  180  tons  of  coal  a  year.  It  is  administered  upon 
the  rule  (laid  down  in  the  Act  of  Parliament)  that 
HO  coal  is  given  either  to  paupers  or  to  persons 
occupying  a  cottage  at  a  higher  rent  than  41.  It  is 
distributed  according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  and 
runs  about  a  ton  a  year  to  a  large  family.  This  fund 
is  found  to  operate  in  the  way  of  making  people 
cling  to  the  parish. 

The  school  accommodation  is  ample  for  all  the 
wants  of  the  parish.  There  is  an  endowed  boys' 
school ;  the  endowment  is  about  55/.,  and  there  is  a 
house  and  premises.  It  is  free  for  all  boys  resident  in 
the  parish,  six  boys  from  Watton,  one  or  two  from 
Threxton,  of  which  parish  the  founder  was  a  native. 
There  are  at  present  about  85  names  on  the  register^ 
and  from  60  to  65  in  average  attendance.  The  rector 
considers  it  to  be  a  fairly  efficient  school. 

There  are  also  a  girls'  school  and  an  infant  school, 
supported  almost  entirely  by  the  rector,  The  parish 
being  scattered,  there  are  two  or  three  small  dames- 
schools,  which  take  in  younger  children;  they  just 
learn  to  read  in  them,  but  nothing  more. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  conducted  by  the  curate.  There  have  been 
about  30  scholars,  admitted  free. 

There  are  three  or  four  public  gangs  in  the  parish, 
constantly  employed  throughout  year.  They  some- 
times go  six  or  seven  miles  to  their  work. 

In  North  Pickenham  and  Houghton  the  land  is  in 
the  hands  of  five  principal  owners.  There  is  sufficient 
labour  in  North  Pickenham,  but  not  enough  in  Hough- 
ton. .  There  are  some  cottages  in  North  Pickenham 
standing  empty  ;  too  many  have  only  one  bed  room  ; 
most  of  them  belong  to  small  proprietors. 

There  is  a  mixed  school  in  North  Pickenham,  which 
serves  for  Houghton,  and  draws  a  few  children  from 
South  Pickenham,  with  75  names  on  the  register,  and 
an  average  attendance  of  60.  It  is  not  connected 
with  Government,  the  rector  has  never  liked  the 
Government  system.  It  is  taught  by  a  mistress,  and 
the  diocesan  inspector  reports  favourably  of  its  con- 
dition. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  for  seven  winters, 
taught  by  the  curate,  attended  last  winter  by  17 
scholars,  aged  from  10  to  17.  The  rector  finds  that 
little  progress  is  made ;  from  the  length  of  the  in- 
terval, the  scholars  come  the  second  winter  knowing 
little  more  than  they  knew  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  the  day  school  is  about 
SO/.,  of  which  about  lOZ.  is  produced  by  school  pence. 
The  subscriptions  amount  to  71.,  the  deficiency  is 
made  up  by  the  rector.  There  is  no  gang,  public  or 
private,  in  North  Pickenham. 

In  South  Pickenham  Mr.  Applewhaite  is  the  sole 
landowner.  The  resident  labour  is  not  sufficent,  what 
more  is  required  is  imported  from  Ashill,  Great  Cres- 
singham,'and  North  Pickenham.  There  are  27  cottages 
in  the  parish,  all  belonging  to  the  landowner,  let  at 
rents  varying  from  21.  10s.  to  31.  All  have  gardens, 
some  quite  large  gardens ;  almost  all  the  cottagers  have 
allotments  besides,  about  an  eighth  of  an  acre  in 
extent,  for  which  a  rent  is  charged,  of  4s.  6d.  a  year. 

There  is  no  day  school  in  South  Pickenham,  the 
children  attend  at  North  Pickenham ;  the  rector 
hopes  to  have  a  night  school  this  winter  if  he  can 
secure  a  room. 

Holme  Hale  is  an  open  parish,  with  two  principal 

2. 


and  severul  s^ialler  owners,    'Jfhi^re  \»  eupvgU  Ijibom'       Worfojiv, 
and  a  sufficient  supply  of  cottages.     The  eottagos  •^— r- 

belong  principally  to  small  proprietors ;  are  not  gene-  ^^^-  ^-  ^ratep, 
rally  in  good  condilion.     AH  have  gardens,  and  all       '     ■■'•'- 
legally  settled  resident  poor  have  a  claim  to  an  allotr  ^' 

ment  of  20  rods,  for  which  they  pay  2s.  6d,  a  year. 
There  is  a  coal  fund  in  the  parish,  similar  to  that 
described  in  Saham. 

There  is  a  mixed  school,  under  an  untrained  master, 
not  in  connexion  with  Government,  with  72  names  on 
the  books  and  50  in  ordinary  attendance.  The  total 
annual  cost  is  56/.,  of  which  30/.  is  provided  by 
endowment,  10/.  by  school  pence,  the  balance  by 
voluntary  subscriptions. 

There  was  a  night  school  for. several  winters,  with 
an  attendance  of  14  or  15,  of  whom  two  or  three  made 
considerable  progress  ;  the  rest  did  not  do  themselves 
much  good.  It  was  discontinued  last  winter,  in  con- 
sequence of  no  very  strong  desire  being  expressed  for 
its  continuance,  but  the  rector  hopes  to  revive  it  this 
winter. 

At  Threxton  the  land  belongs  to  two  owners.  There 
is  not  enough  resident  labour.  The  farmers  draw 
supplies  from  Saham,  Watton,  and  Cressingham. 
Gang  labour  (from  Saham)  is  occasionally  employed. 

There  are  12  cottages,  all  of  which  are  good,  with 
good  gardens  ;  the  rent  is  about  41.  Mr.  Barton  lets 
his  on  a  peculiar  system,  but  it  does  not  make  any 
important  variation,  in  the  amount  of  the  rent. 

There  is  no  school  in  Threxton,  the  children  attend 
at  Little  Cressingham  or  Watton.  TJiere  has  never 
been  a  night  school,  nor  a  Sunday  school. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  lately  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  agricultural  gangs  are  not  more  stringent  than  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  imperatively  required,  and 
the  majority  are  of  opinion  that  the  same  restric- 
tions, at  least  as  far  as  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is 
concerned,  which  are  laid  upon  the  employment  of 
public  gangs  should  be  also  laid  upon  the  employment 
of  private  gangs. 

This  meeting  is  also  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  labour  of  a  boy  under  10  years  of  age  is  of  no 
value  to  the  farmer,  and  that  it  might  be  prohibited 
without  inconveniencing  him  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  but  such  prohibition  ought  not  to  extend  to  the 
seasons  of  haysell  and  harvest,  and,  unless  accompanied 
with  a  dispensing  power,  might  frequently  opei-ate  as 
a  hardship  in  the  case  of  large  families. 

The  employment  of  young  girls  in  field  labour  is 
admitted  to  be  highly  undesirable,  but  it  is  not 
thought  that  it  could  be  absolutely  prohibited,  as 
girls  who  may  not  be  fitted  for  domestic  service  should 
not  be  prevented  from  gaining  a  livelihood  in  any 
other  honest  way. 

Women's  labour  is  generally  dear  labour,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  women  who  go  out  into  the  fields 
seldom  being  the  best  class  of  women,  and  their  re- 
quiring so  much  superintendence.  But  it  cannot  be 
entirely  dispensed  with,  as  there  are  several  agricul- 
tural operations  which  men  would  not  be  found  willing 
to  do. 

The  home  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  allowed  in 
too  many  cases  to  be  such  that  a  mixed  family  cannot 
be  brought  up  consistently  with  decency,  but  great  diffi- 
culties seem  to  lie  in  the  way  of  applying  a  remedy, 
and  the  new  cottages  which  are  being  built  are  gene- 
rally provided  with  sufiicient  accommodation.  Im- 
provement is  taking  place,  though  slowly.  It  is  found 
that  people  do  not  like  isolated  cottages,  and  prefer 
living  in  the  village  street,  on  account  of  the  addi- 
tional convenience  and  cheerfulness. 

The  meeting  would  wish  to  see  greater  strictness 
exercised  in  issuing  the  licences  to  houses  for  the  sale 
of  beer ;  they  consider  such  houses  to  be  a  very  fertile 
source  of  evil,  but  they  would  feel  no  objection  to  the 
sale  of  beer  at  any  licensed  shop,  provided  it  were 
not  allowed  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

B.  Edwards,  Chairman. 
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No.  46.     Wednesday/,  September  25,  1867, 

Collective  Meeting  at  Great  Cressingham,  for 

Cre£n"Lxn}^«'P-'S30  -Acr., 2.396  -  E.V.,2,8m 

CreS^am  W'243  "  Acr..  1.826  -  KV.,2,043Z. 

Hillborough-  Pop.. 365  -Acr., 3,101  -  R.V., 2,598/. 
Bodney         -  Pop.,  117  -  Acr.,  2,614  -  R.V.,  1,216A 

Present  at  Meeting  i 

From  Great  Cressingham — 

Rev.  Chas.  Taylor,  rector.     * 

Rev.  Edwin  Tearle.  curate. 

Mr.  Goulder,  churchwarden  and  occupier  of  900 
acres. 

Mr.  Brunton.  overseer,  occupier  of  47  acres. 

Mr.  Eastick,  deputy  overseer,  baker,  and  occu- 
pier of  24  acres. 

Mr.  Reuben  Conyers,  baker  and  occupier  of  five 
acres. 

Mr.  Christopher  Sutton,  gangmaster. 
Fi'om  Little  CSressingham—  [' 

J.  T.  Mills.   Esq..   landowner,   magistrate,   and 
occupier  of  500  acres. 
Ftom  Hillborough — 

Rev.  Chas.  Hardy,  rector. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Cottee,  curate. 

Mr.  E.  Bunting,  of  Didlington.  guardian,  church- 
warden, overseer,  and  occupier  of  850  acres. 

Great  Cressingham  is  an  open  parish  ;  the  land 
chiefly 'belongs  to  two  proprietors,  besides  whom  there 
are  seven  or  eight  owners  of  cottage  property*  There 
are  about  85  cottages  in  the  parish  ;  the  generality 
are  reported  to  be  in  a  bad  condition,  both  in  respect 
of  repair  and  of  accommodation.  There  are  several 
cases  of  overcrowding,  but  fewer  than  there  were 
10  years  ago.  when  the  population  was  50  in  excess 
of  its  present  amount.  There  is  quite  enough  labour 
in  the  parish,  indeed  it  suppKes  labour  to  several 
surrounding  close  parishes. 

There  is  a  mixed  parish  school,  under  a  master  and 
two  mistresses,  not  in  connexion  with  Government. 
There  are  100  names  on  the  register,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  from  75  to  80-  A  night  ^school,  has 
been  tried  for  several  winters,  but  it  has  never  been 
found  ^possible  to  carry  iton  beyond  Christmas,  owing 
to  the  reluctance  of  the  pupils  to  attend.  It  has 
therefore  not  produced  any  marked  educational  re- 
sults. 

o,. In-  iiittle  Cressingham  the  land  (except  the  glebe) 
wholly  belongs  to  Mr.  Mills.  The  supply  of  laboui- 
is  about  adequate  to  the  demand.  All  the  cottages 
belong  to  the  landowner.  The  rent  runs  from  4t:  to 
41.  iOs.  There  are  no  allotments,  but  almost  :aU, the 
cottages  have  gardens.  '   i '  ^ 

-  There  is  a  school  attended  by  about  35  children, 
but  no  night  school.  The  total  annual  cost  of  the  day 
School  is  about  40Z.  .;,!, 

-  In  HiUborough  all  the  land  (except  the  glqb^)  fee- 
longs  to  Mr.  MUls.  There  is  a  fair  suflficiency  of 
labour,  and  about  50  cottages  over  an  area  of  3,100 
acres.     The  rent  the  same  as  at  Little  Cressingham. 

There  is  a  mixed  day  school,  under  a  master  and  mis- 
tress (man  and  wife),  not  in  connexion  with  Govern- 
ment. '  There  are  60  children  on  the  register,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  35.  The  total  annual  cost  is  about 
501.,  of  which  about  61.  arises  from  school  pence,  the 
rest  from  voluntary  subscriptions.  There  has  been  a 
flight  school  for  several  years,  open  from  October  till 
May  ;  the  attendance  begins  with  about  17,  and  drops 
before  the  close  of  the  season  to  six  or  seven.  There 
is  no  private  adventure  school.  ,  -, ,. 

In  Bodney  the  whole  of  the  land  belongs, to  Lotd 
Ashburton.  The  population  is  only  117  to  upwards 
of  2.600  acres,  and  only  18 -cottages  5  perha^  how- 
ever, 500  acres  are  uncultivated  land. 

There  is  a  day  school,  attended  by  25  children, 
taught -in  a  cottage  by  a  middle-aged  woman,  who 
receives  71.  a  year  in  addition  to  the  school  pence 
and  her  house. 

The  cottages  in  Bodney  are  all  new  and  excellent, 


all  are  said  :ta.  have  three  bedi'ooms  ;  they  have  large 
gardens,  and  are  leit  at  two  guineas  a  year  rent. 

Sutton's  gang  is  the  only  one  in  this  group  of 
parishes,  and  Qiough  farmers  employ  women  (on 
Mr.  Goulder's  fai-m  they  are  mostly  young  unmarried 
w;omen,  in  age  from  18  to  24)  and  boys,  they  do  not 
organize  them  into  private  gangs. 

.Sutton^'s  gang  now  consists  of  20  persons,  only  one 
boy  of  13  years  of  age  (his  own  son),  only  one  woman 
over  18,  the  rest  young  girls.  Sutton  would  rather 
not. have  any  boy  or  girl  under  10,  they  are  more 
trouble  than  they  are  worth. 

.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  could  not  be  properly  carried  on  without 
the  labour  of  women  and  children,  but  that  the  pro- 
visiops  of  the  Act  recently  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  agricultural  gangs  are  proper,  and  desirable,  and 
are  not  likely  to  interfere  vsith  agricultural  operations. 
-It  is.  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  that, 
if  the  legislature  interferes  with  the  education  of  the 
agricultural  child  at  the  same  time  that  it  prohibits 
his,  employment  under  a  certain  age  by  the  farmer, 
it , ought  to  enforce  upon  the  parent  the  duty  of  sQjidT 
ing  tje  child  to  school. 

,  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  in  making  pro- 
vision for  the  better  education  of  such  children,  it 
would  bp  better  to  fix  a  higher  age  than  that  prescribed 
by  the  Eactory  Acts,  below  which  their  employment 
should  be  prohibited,  and  when  that  age  was  reached 
to  have  them,  free,  than  to  adopt  a  similar  rule  to  that 
en|E>rced  under  the  Print  Works  Act,  w^ich,  it  is 
tho.ught,  would  interfere  with  their  profitable  em- 
ployment. 

In  virtue,  of  this  consideration  there  would  be  no 
hardship,  as  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  in;  fixing 
the  penal  .age  at  10;  but  there  are  cases  in  which 
young  children  are  often  taken  out  with  their  parents 
for  short  jobs,  in  which  their  labour  is  very:usefnl, 
where  such  restriction,  if  made  absolute,  might  operate 
as  a  hardship  on  the  parents. 

It  is  admitted  that  if  a  young  girl  once  goes  into, a 
fijelds;  itfi.  wdrk,  she  becomes  unfitted  and  disinclined 
for  dibmestic;  service  ;  and  (with  one  dissentient,  who 
ob|ected  to  prohibition  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
see:  how  such  girls  could  be  maintained,)  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  field  labour  of  gii'ls 
under  16  might  be  prohibited. 

" ,  It  iastrongly  felt  by  the  meeting,  that  the  condition 
of  the  homes  of  agricultural  labourers  lies  at  the  root  , 
of  niost  of  the. social  and  moral  evils  of  their  positioi;, 
and  that  every  farm  ought  to  have  attached  to  it  a 
sufficient  number  of  cottages  to  house  the  labourers 
who  are  re'q«ired  to  cultivate  it.. 

Chaeles  Tatlob,  Rector  of  Great 
Cressingham. 
:    J.Teubman  Mills. 

Robert  GouLDEK.  Churchwarden. 

Matthew  Beunton.    , 
-■        ■  /  Edwin  Bunting. 

•i^i    •  .     -    Charles  Haedy,  Rector  of  Hill- 

■  borough.. 

Wm.  a.  Cottee. 

Edwin  Tbaele. 


No.  47.  Thursday,  September  26,  1867.     . : . 
Collective  Meeting  at  Igburgh.  for  the  parishes  of 

Igburgh    -  Pop,,  192  -  Acr.,  1,599  -  R.V.,     866/. 

Langford  -  Pop.,    62  -  Acr.,  1,306  -  R.V.,     727/. 

Didlington   Pop.,    80  -  Acr.,  1,854  -  R.V.,  1,178/. 

CpIvesfoiJL  -  Pop.,    59  -  Acr.,     861  -  R.V.,    417/. 

hamTSts}^*P-'  :60-Acr.,.    654     -  R.V.,     300/. 

Stanford    -  Pop.,  200  -  Acr.,  2,607    -  RV.,   1,082/. 

;  .  Present  at  Meeting  : 

Capt.  Caldwell,  of  Langford,  agent  for  Lord  Ash- 
::  .'jbiu^ooi/janiiQcciipierof  900  .acres. 
Rev.  J.  Wise,  vicar  of  Stanford. 
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E,,Qldfield,.  Esq.,  chairman  (jf  board  p^  gusffi^iajn* 

aM  occupier  at  Didlingtori,  ,      ^ 
Mr.  E.' Bunting,  occupier  of  ,850  acres  at  Di(dling- 

ton.  ,       •  ,,      ■ 

,Mr.  W.tf'ord,  resident  at  JJidlingion,  arid  ^^teward 

for  W.  'H.  T.  Amherst,  Esq.^  of  Didlington, 
Mr.  James  EoUinson,  of  Igburgh,  occupier  of  800 

acres.  . ,  ■ ; 

Mr.  John  Matthews,  of  Stanford,  occupier  of  1,000 


Igburgh  and  Langford  form  a  cpn3olida,ted  parish. 
The  lands  belong  to  Lord  Ashburion, and  M^"-  Am- 
herst. The  labourers  resident  in  the  two  parishes  are 
sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  except  in 
harvest  and  hoeing  time.  At  Buckenham  Tofts,  the 
whole  of  which  belongs  to  Lord  Ashburton,.']there  are 
only  two  resident  labourers, upon  654  acres, 

The  cottages  in  the  thi-ee,  parishes  are  iurexcellent. 
order,  all  of  them  havie  at  least  t\^o.  bedrooms,  aji^d  the 
majority  ;have  three.  Capt.  Caldwell  sta'tes  that 'the- 
cost  of.  a  double  cottage,  built  of 'flint;  stone,  with 
brick  coins,  and  the  timber  foreign  deal,  with  two 
rooms  and  a  pantry  on  the  ground  floor,  and  three 
bedrooms,  is  200^.     The  rent  is  only  two  guineas. ,. 

There  is  an  excellejQt  schoolroom  lat  Igburgh,  which 
serves  for  Igburgh,  Langford,  and  Buckenhan,  entirely 
supported  by  Lord  Ashburton  ;  there-  are  49' names 
onthe  register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of  40.  , 

There  are  18  boys  in  the  schpol,  of  whom  only  tyo 
are  above  10.  One  of  these,:  aged  14,  is  the  son  of  a 
shepherd,  who  wishes  his  son  to  have  a  good  education. 

There  are  three  other  boys  betyye^n  8  and  10  ; 
boys  frequently  leave  at  8  to  go  to  work  in  the  fields. 
The  experience  of  the  schoolmistress  is  that  the  present 
unsuccessful  results  of  education  are  due  to  the  ir- 
regular attendance  of  the  children  'and  the  early  age 
at  which  they  are  removed  from  school.  She  thinks 
that  if  she  could  keep  the  boys  till  10,  and  they  at- 
tended regularly,  she  could  turn  ~  them  out  with  an 
amount  of  knowledge  that  they  might  be  likely  to  re- 
tain;  she  v^ould  not  be  satisfied  with  their  remaining 
at  school  only  to  the  age,  of  9.  . 

There  has  been  a  successful  nighf  school  in  tlie 
winter,  attended  by  15  scholars.  It  was  conducted  by 
the  curate,  assisted  by  the  schoolmistress.        .;,^ 

Didlington  and  Colveston  are  consolidated  parishes. 

All  the  land  (but  12  acres)  belongs  to  Mr.  Amherst, 
who  resides  on  his  estate.  The  proprietor  cultivates 
about  900  acres  ;  the  rest  of  the  land  is  occupied  by- 
two  tenants.  There  is  not  enough  resident,  labour. 
In  Didlington  there  ai'e  only  two  cpttages  occupied 
by  agricultural  labourers ;  in  Colveston  there  .are 
eight  cottages  (on  860  acres)  occupied  by  labourers. 
Mr.  Bunting,  who  farms  600  aeres  inlJidlhigton,  has 
only  two  resident  labourers,  and  can  only  command 
three  cottages  ;  he  would  wish  to  have  the  command 
of  seven  or  eight  cottages,  and  if  he  could  have  so 
many  under  his  control  would  .be  willing  to  pay  a 
per^centage  on  the  outlay..  The  cottages  that  exist 
are  in  good  order,  with  sufficient  accommodatipn  ;  the 
rent  varies  from  21.  to  31.  10&,  in  all  cases  including 
a  good-sized  garden. 

These  is  a  good  school  at  Didlington,-  which  also 
serves  for  Colveston,  attended  ordinarily  by  25  chil- 
dren (32  names  on  the  register),  entirely  supported 
by  Mr.  Amherst.  There  has  never  been  .a  night 
school  in  the  parish ;  but  the  population  is  under  140. 
The  schoohnistress's  salarjr  is  40^.  a  year,  with  house 

and  coal. 

At  Stanford  the  land  belongs  chiefly  to  Lord  Wal- 
singham';  Lord  Ashburton  owns  about  160  acres. 
With  the  exception  of  harvest,  there  is  a  sufficiency 
of  labour;  there  are  26  cottages  to  about  1,800  acres 
of  cultivated  land. 

The  cottages  are  generally  in  fafr  order  ;  seven  or 
eight  have  three  bedrooms.  The  rent  varies  from 
21.  6s.  to  5L     They  all  belong  to.the.lamiowners.    -r 

There  is  a  school,  held  in  a  large  room  in  a  cottage, 
under  a  mistress,  witii  an  ordinary  attenda,nce  of  20. 

There  are  no  subscriptions;.it  iamamtainedby  the, 


school  pence  and  the  offertory.  The  tcftal  annual  cost 
iS'^oht  15/.  '  -  -  r  .     ■ 

The  vicar  has  had  a  night  school  in  his  own  house, 
attended  by  from  12  to  IS  scholars.  It  has  >yorked 
well  with  the  younger  boys,  but  it  is  found  that  the 
older  boys  won't  stick  to  their  work. 

Upon  the  general  questions'  proposed  to  the  meet- 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  present  (with 
one  dissentient,  who  wished  all  labour  to  be  left  free 
and  unfettered,  and  thought  all  the  labourer  wanted 
was  a  good  cottage  and  power  to  take  his  labour  where 
he  pleases,)  that  if  *ny  restriction  is"  placed  upon  the 
employment  of  children  in  the  fields,  it  would  be  better 
that  it  should  take  the  form  of  prohibiting  that  em- 
plpyment  below  a  certain  age,  and  then  leave  the  child 
free,  than  to  fix  the  penal  age,  as  in  the.  Factory  Acts, 
at  eight,  and  then  take  securities  for  the  continued 
qdiication  pf  the  children  to  as  late  an  age  as  13.  It 
was  thought  also  that  any  such  restriction,  should  be 
accompanied  •  with  a  dispensing  power,  which,  should 
prevent  its  operating  as  a  hardship  on  large  fainilies. 
A  case  was  mentioned  of  a  man  with  six  children 
(five  girls  and.  a  boy)  under  10,  in  which  the  boy 
went  to  work  at  8  ;  and  his  employer  thinks  that  it 
was  the  poverty  of  the  parents  that  compelled  the'm  to 
send  the  child  to  work. 

The  same  gentlemen  finds  that,  except  under  the 
pressure  of  poverty,  the  people  will  not  send  their 
ehildren  :to  work  ;  for  the  last  three  years  he  has  not 
been  able  to  get  either  a  woman  or  a  young  girl  to 
work  on  his  land. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the'  employ- 
ment of  ybung  gu'ls  in  the  fields  is  in  the  highest 
degree  undesirable,  but  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  should  be  prohibited  by  law 
to  as  high  an  age  as  16  ;  those  who  objected  to  the 
prohibition  grounding  their  objection' on  the  possible 
difficulty  that  would  arise  in  the  case  of  girls  who 
could  not  get  a  place  or  might  be  unfit  for  domestic 
service."* 

.  There  is  perceived  to  be  a  growing  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  worsen  to  work  in  the  fields.  Mr.  Rol- 
linson  has  not  been  able  to  get  a  woman  to  work  for 
him  for  the  last  three  years  ;  Mr.  Matthews  does  not 
employ  women  at  all,  and  thinks  it  an  expensive  and 
troublesome  kind  of  labour.  In  the  present  condition 
of  the  labour  market,  in  the  point  of  supply  and  de- 
luand,  it  is  thought  that  women  are  quite  able  to  pro- 
protect  themselves  from  unsuitable  and  exhaustive 
work, 

Upon  the  question  of  the  best  tenure  of  cottages, 
whether  they,  should  be  held  direct  from  the  landlord 
or  be  let  with  the  farms  and  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  tenant,  there  was  a  strong  difference  of  opinion, 
some  thinking  that  in  the  interest  of  the  labourer,  to 
enable  him  to  retain  his  proper  independence,  the 
first  is  the  best  tenure ;  others  thinking,  that  the 
second  arrangement  is  the  one  most  likely  to  give  its 
proper  value  to  the  farm. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  a 
cottage  ought  not  to  be  held  on  a  shorter  term  than  a 
year ;  and  that  the  more  consideration  and  sympathy 
that  is  shown  to  1;he  labpurer,  the  better  labourer  he 
beconies  in  the  interests  of  his  employer. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  meeting 
(of  four  to  two)  that  the  rent  of  a  cottage  built  by  a 
landowner  for  the  use  of  his  estate  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  shilling  a  week. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

F.  E.  Caldwell, 

Chairman. 


Norfolk. 
Bev.  J.  Fraser. 


No.  48.  Friday,  September  27,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Necton,  for 
Necton  -        -  Pop.,  948  -  Acr.,  3,799  -  E.V.,  5,7S4Z> 
East  Braden-  "I  p      _  g^g  _  ^^^.^  ^,329  -  E.V.,  3,364/. 
ham       ,    -  J     ; 
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a. 


Sporle      and  1  p       g^g  ,  j^      ^^g^ . ^y  6,186Z. 
Palgi-ave   -  J 

Present  at  Meeting : 

From  Necton — 

Eev.  W.  H.  Walker,  rector. 

Col.  G.  Blomefield,  landowner  and  magistrate. 

Mr.  W.  Blomfleld,  occupier  of  500  acres. 

Mr.  John  Whistler,  occupier  of  400  acres. 

Mr.  Barlow  Giles,  guardian  and  occupier  of  150 

acres. 
Mr.  W.  Fowler,  bailiflf  to  Col.  Blomefield. 
Mr.  Rawling  Rayner,  guardian  and  occupier  of 

100  acres. 
Mr.  Dewiek,  schoolmaster. 
Mr.  Jesse  Larwood,  occupier  of   40  acres   and 

assistant  overseer. 
Mr.  Thomas  Danger,  occupier  of  300  acres. 

From  East  Bradenham — 
Rev.  G.  R.  Winter,  rector. 
Mr.  Stebbings,  occupier  of  250  acres. 
Capt.  Adlington,  landowner  and  magistrate. 

From  West  Bradenham — 

Gen.  Carthew,  C.B.,  tenant  of  the  Hall. 

From  Sporle — 

Mr.  C.  Palmer,  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  occupier  of  1,300  acres. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wells,  churchwarden  and  occupier 
of  700  acres. 

George  Copeman,  Esq.,  of  Little  Dunham,  land- 
owner. 

Mr.  John  Whistler,  senr.,  of  Fransham,  occupier 
of  200  acres. 

Mr.  Frederick  John  Thomas,  medical  officer  of 
thg  district. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Col.  Blomefield. 

In  Necton,  of  the  3,800  acres  of  land,  upwards  of 
3,000  belong  to  Col.  Blomefield,  the  remainder  belongs 
to  several  small  owners.  The  labour  is  sufficient  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  land;  there  are  about  170  cot- 
tages ;  the  medical  olScer  considers  many  of  them  to  be 
in  bad  condition  and  to  be  quite  inadequate  in  point 
of  accommodation  for  the  families  that  occupy  them, 
but  they  are  improving.  About  60  belong  to  the 
chief  landowner  ;  the  remainder  to  small  proprietors. 
The  rent  varies  from  21.  to  5/.  ;  there  are  only  two 
or  three  cottages  at  this  higher  rate.  Most  of  the 
cottages  have  gardens  varying  in  extent  from  10  to 
20  rods ;  all  Col.  Blomefield's  tenants  have  allotments 
too. 

There  is  ample  school  accommodation — an  excel- 
lent building  was  built  in  1866,  costing  1,500/.,  at  the 
sole  expense  of  a  resident  lady  in  the  parish, — with 
190  names  on  the  books,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  120.  It  is  not  in  connexion  with  Government. 
There  is  an  endowment  of  about  100^.  a  year,  which, 
with  the  children's  pence,  is  more  than  suificient  for 
the  ordinary  expenditure. 

For  several  past  years  there  has  been  a  night 
school,  conducted  by  the  schoolmaster.  Last  winter 
there  was  an  attendance  of  20.  It  was  not  veiy 
successful ;  the  young  men  did  not  seem  to  appreciate 
it. 

In  East  Bradenham  there  are  three  principal  owners, 
two  of  whom  are  now  resident.  There  is  a  sufficiency 
of  labom-,  and  of  cottages.  The  majority  of  the  cot- 
tages do  not  belong  to  the  principal  landowners. 
There  are  60  cottages,  and,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, there  is  not  much  overcrowding.  Tlie  rent 
varies  from  21.  10s.  to  5/.,  and  would  average  31.  10s. 

Most  have  good  gardens  (about  20  rods),  and  there 
is  a  parish  allotment. 

There  is  a  mixed  day  school  under  a  mistress,  not 
in  connexion  with  Government  (the  managers  pre- 
feri'ing  to  be  independent),  which  the  rector  considers 
quite  sufficient  for  its  purpose.     There  are  between 


50  and  60  on  the  books,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  about  45.  The  total  annual  cost  is  between  SOL 
and  40Z.  ;  the  school  pence  amount  to  10/;  the 
balance  is  made  up  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  conducted  by  the 
rector  for  six  or  seven  years.  The  rector  can  obtain 
no  assistance  in  carrying  it  on.  There  was  an  average 
attendance  of  12  last  winter  ;  the  elder  scholars 
inade  some  progress ;  the  younger  ones  showed  little 
interest. 

In  West  Bradenham  there  are  two  large  pro- 
prietors, who  are  non-resident.  There  is  a  sufficiency 
of  labour  for  the  wants  of  the  parish,  and  of  cottages. 
Some  cottages  are  now  vocant.  They  belong  chiefly 
to  small  proprietors,  and  with  some  exceptions  are 
in  fair  condition.  The  rent  is  much  the  same  as  at 
East  Bradenham. 

There  is  a  good  school  in  the  parish,  in  a  com- 
modious building  recently  erected  with  help  from 
Government,  under  a  mistress,  with  51  names  on  the 
books,  and  35  in  average  attendance.  The  vicar  had 
a  night  school  at  his  own  house  last  winter,  attended 
by  a  few  young  men. 

In  Sporle  the  land  belongs  to  three  principal  OAvners, 
of  whom  only  one  is  resident.  St.  Katherine's  Hos- 
pital in  London  owns  three  farms,  or  in  the  whole 
about  2,100  acres.  At  busy  times  there  is  not  a 
sufficiency  of  labour  in  the  parish  ;  it  is  imported 
from  Necton  and  Swaffham.  There  are  about  160 
cottages ;  more  thah  a  dozen  are  now  empty.  Mr. 
Thomas  (the  medical  officer)  reports  them  to  be  in 
good  repair,  but  with  insufficient  accommadation  for 
families.  A  lai'ge  proportion  of  them  have  only  one 
bedroom.  They  let  at  rents  varying  from  21.  10s,  to 
4/.  4s.  The  higher  rent  is  determined  chiefly  by  the 
size  of  the  garden.  The  cottages  are  partly  clustered 
into  a  street  and  partly  scattered  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  parish. 

There  is  a  day  school,  held  in  a  moderate  building 
erected  about  20  ye.ars  ago,  under  a  mistress,  not  in 
connexion  with  Government.  The  mistress  is  paid 
40/.  a  year.  There  is  an  endowment  of  10  acres  of 
very  good  land,  which  lets  for  about  30/.  a  year.  The 
voluntary  subscriptions  amount  to  about  10/.  The 
vicar  has  conducted  a  night  school;  it  is  reported, 
with  fair  success. 

It  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  meeting  that 
it  would  be  better,  in  the  interests  of  the  employers 
of  labour,  to  fix  an  age  below  which  it  should  be 
prohibited  to  employ  child  labour,  and  then  to  leave 
it  free,  than  to  take  a  lower  age  at  which  the  child 
might  go  to  labour,  such  labour  to  be  interrupted  by 
requirements  to  attend  school  up  to  a  higher  age. 

With  regard  to  the  age  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  fix,  1 1  were  in  favour  of  nine  years,  and  four  in 
favour  of  10.  The  opinion  of  the  majority  was  de- 
termined by  consideration  of  the  hardships  that  the 
higher  age  might  inflict  upon  large  families,  where 
the  maintenance  of  the  children  is  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty, rather  than  by  any  opinion  that  a  sufficient 
education  can  be  given  to  a  child  by  that  age. 
Several  gentlemen  also  thought  that  there  was  a 
y  scarcity  of  labour  at  present  in  the  district,  and  that 
undue  restriction  upon  child  labour  would  interfere 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  They  would  prefer, 
therefore,  that  the  experiment  should  start  at  nine 
years ;  and  that  if  found  to  work  successfully,  the  age 
might  perhaps  be  raised  to  10. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  that 
female  labour  on  the  land  cannot  be  wholly  dispensed 
with  ;  but  it  was  also  thought  that  the  employipent 
of  young  unmarried  girls  is  in  the  highest  degree 
undesirable  and  ought  in  everyway  to  be  discouraged; 
but  the  meeting  was  not  prepared  to  reconimend  any 
restriction  upon  such  employment  in  i-espect  of  age, 
by  reason  of  the  difficulties  that  such  restriction 
would  place,  in  many  cases,  upon  the  maintenance  of 
such  girls.  They  might  be  unfit  for  service,  yet  they 
could  not  be  allowed  to  starve  ;  and  worse  results  than 
accompany  their  employment  might  follow  from  their 
remaining  unemployed  at  home. 
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It  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  clause 
in  the  Nuisances  Eemoval  Act  providing  against  the 
overcrowding  of  cottages,  which  is  felt  to  be  a  great 
and  pressing  source  of  physical,  moral,  and  social 
evil,  needfe  to  be  made  more  distinct  and  imperative — 
at  present  the  interpretation  which  the  Swaffham 
board  of  guardians  are  advised  to  put  upon  the  clause, 
and  upon  which  they  are  acting,  is,  that  it  only  applies 
to  overcrowding  in  cottages  which  are  used  as  lodging 
hovxses  ;  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  systematic 
inspection  of  cottages  should  be  part  of  the  functions 
of  some  authorized  officer,  and  that  the  number  of  their 
inmates  should  be  limited  in  a  certain  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  their  accommodation. 

Gr.  Blomefield,  J.  P.,  &c.  &c. 
Chairman. 


No.  49.  Monday,  September  30,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Oxburgh,  for 

Oxburgh  -  Pop.,  225  -  Acr.,  2,519  -  E.V.,  2,903/. 

Foulden  -  Pop.,  517  -  Acr.,  3,394  -  E.V.,  3,208/. 

Gooderstone  -  Pop.,  570  -  Acr.,  2,785  -  R.V.,  3,188/. 

Caldecote  -  Pop.,    39  -  Acr.,     673  -  E.V.,     336/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Oxburgh — 

Eev.  Alex.  Thurtell,  rector. 

Mr.   Ambrose  Piyer,  guardian,   churchwarden, 

and  occupier  of  500  acres. 
Mr.  Pryer  Bennett,  churchwarden,  overseer,  and 

occupier  of  400  acres. 
Mr.  Andrew  Palmer,  schoolmaster. 
Mr.  Thomas  Curties,  occupier  of  400  acres. 
Mr.  Jacob   Boyce,    occupier    of    50   acres    and 

overseer. 
From  Foulden — 

E.  Oldfleld,  Esq.,  chairman  of  board  of  guardians. 
Eev.  Henry  Laing  curate. 
Mr.  John  Baker,  occupier  of  20  acres. 
From  Gooderstone — 

Mr.  Charles  Brooks,   churchwarden,   owner  and 

occupier  of  700  acres. 
Mr.  James   Brooks,    churchwarden,    owner   and 

occupier  of  260  acres. 
Mr.  Edward  Hodgkinson,  sui-veyor  and  occupier 

of  230  acres. 
Mr.  Wm.  Ford,  guardian,  owner  and  occupier  of 

220  acres. 
Mr.  William  Carter,  occupier  of  240  acres. 
Mr.  Walter   Oldfleld,  overseer  and   occupier   of 

800  acres. 
From  Caldecote — 

Mr.   Henry   Oldfleld,    churchwarden,    guardian, 

and  occupier  of  1,300  acres. 
Rev.  S.  Churchill,  rector  of  BoUghton  and  guar- 
dian (Downham  union). 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Eev.  Alex.  Thuetell. 

In  Oxbm-gh,  except  the  glebe,  all  the  land  belongs 
to  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  who  is  i-esident.  The  sup- 
ply of  labour  is  hardly  equal  to  the  demand.  There 
is  a  deficiency  of  cottages  ;  many  have  been  pulled 
down.  When  the  rector  came  here  19  years  ago 
there  were  about  50  cottages  ;  there  are  now  only  38. 
It  is  thought  that  50  cottages  are  required  for  housing 
the  people  who  cultivate  the  land,  which  extends 
over  2,500  acres.  The  cottages  have  been  con- 
siderably improved  of  late,  and  some  new  ones  have 
been  recently  built,  roomy,  with  three  bedrooms. 
The  rent  ranges  from  21.  10s.  to  3/.  10s.  They  have 
gardens  of  about  20  rods. 

There  is  a  good  day  school,  under  a  fairly  efficient 
master,  with  54  names  on  the  register,  and  an  ordi- 
nary attendance  of  37.  The  school  is  adequately 
supported  by  an  endowment  arising  from  land.  The 
whole  cost  is  about  50/.  per  annum.  The  school  is 
free,  but  the  schoolmaster  does  not  perceive  that 
that  makes  any  difference  in  the  attendance  of  the 
children. 


There  is  also  a  Eoman  Catholic  day  school.  On 
the  register,  50  ;  in  average  attendance,  40. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  for  15  years,  con- 
ducted by  the  schoolmaster.  It  was  attended  last 
winter  by  18  scholars,  but  has  hardly  been  as  successful 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  as  it  used  to  be.  The 
master's  experience  is  that  the  night  school  does  not 
carry  on  the  scholars  to  a  point  beyond  that  at  which 
they  left  the  day  school,  but  it  helps  to  prevent  their 
knowledge  from  evaporating.  Tlie  night  school  is 
perfectly  free. 

In  Foulden  the  land  belongs  to  three  chief  pro- 
prietors. There  is  an  ample  sU'pply  of  labour  and 
cottages.  The  condition  of  the  cottages  generally  is 
satisfactory,  but  there  are  some  not  fit  to  live  in, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  condemned.  The  rent  of 
the  cottages  ranges  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  week,  or  a 
little  over. 

There  is  a  national  school,  under  a  mistress,  with 
82  names  on  the  books,  and  an  ordinary  attendance 
of  between  50  and  60.  There  is  an  ,  endowment  of 
5/.  (to  educate  12  children  free);  the  school  pence 
amount  to  15/.  ;  the  annual  cost  is  about  55/. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  for  the  last  six 
winters,  taught  by  the  curate,  the  clerk,  and  a  village 
carpenter.  It  was  attended  by  18  scholars  last 
winter  ;  the  elder  ones  made  fair  progress,  but  the 
younger  ones  were  troublesome.  It  is  considered  to 
have  been  a  useful  instrument  in  the  parish. 

Gooderstone  is  an  open  parish.  There  are  three  or 
four  principal  and  several  small  owners.  The  cot- 
tages belong  chiefly  to  small  owners.  The  greater 
part  are  reported  to  be  in  good  condition,  but  there 
are  also  several  bad  ones.  There  are  some  standing 
empty.  If  everybody  living  in  Gooderstone  worked 
in  Gooderstone  there  would  be  a  considerable  surplus 
of  labour.  There  are  men  living  in  Gooderstone  who 
walk  flve  miles  a  day  to  their  work. 

There  is  a  National  school,  held  in  a  good  room, 
built  in  1845,  supported  by  school  pence  and  volun- 
tary subscriptions.  The  funds  are  low  ;  the  mistress's 
salary  cannot  exceed  20/.  The  ordinary  attendance 
is  about  40.  Some  Eoman  Catholic  children  attend 
the  school  at  Oxburgh. 

The  night  school  was  discontinued  last  winter, 
partly  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  funds,  and  partly  to 
a  change  of  mistress.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
revived  this  winter.  Mi-.  Ford  has  promised  to  pay 
for  the  schooling  of  any  of  the  workpeople  whom  he 
employs. 

At  Caldecote  there  is  no  church,  and  the  children 
attend  school  at  Oxburgh.  There  is  not  a  sufficiency 
either  of  resident  labour  or  of  cottages.  The  land 
belongs  to  Sir  Hemy  Bedingfield,  and  the  whole 
parish  is  only  part  of  a  single  farm.  The  effect  of 
the  change  of  the  law  of  settlement  has  been  in  this 
parish  that  Mr.  Henry  Oldfleld  under  the  old  system 
paid  1/.  a  quarter  in  rates,  and  now  he  pays  9/.  a 
quarter.  The  poor  rate  for  the  union  last  year  was 
2s.  in  the  pound. 

On  the  light  lands  in  this  part  of  the  union  two 
cottages  to  the  hundred  acres  would  be  an  ample  supply. 
On  a  farm  of  800  acres  in  the  parish  of  Gooderstone, 
occupied  by  Mr.  Walter  Oldfleld,  there  is  only  one 
double  cottage,  and  the  labourers  come  2-J  miles  to 
their  work  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  Mr.  Oldfleld 
gets  an  inferior  class  of  labourers. 

At  Gooderstone  there  is  a  public  gang,  varying.,  in 
number  according  to  the  season  from  12  to  30,  but 
thei-e  is  no  private  gang  employed  in  the  four 
parishes. 

It  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  meeting  that, 
as  farmers,  they  could  do  without  the  labour  of  ^boys 
under  10  years  of  age,  but  cases  were  mentioned  which 
sufficiently  showed  that  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
such  labour  would  operate  as  an  exceeding  hai-dship 
upon  large  families.  Mr.  James  Brook  instanced  a 
labourer  of  his  own,  earning  13s.  a  week,  with  six 
children,  the  eldest  (a  boy)  a  month  over  10,  the  next 
a  boy  of  eight.  These  two  boys,  earn  nearly  10/.  in 
the  year,  and  the  man  says  that  if  this  labour  were 
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pr^hibfiteji., .he .could  not  maintain,  hj[s(|an}ily^, ,j^he 
Rev.  Henry  Lfting,  of  I'oulden,  fouqd  upon  j^qupy  that 
simUar  feeling's,  prevjiiled  among'  the  large  families  in 
his  parish.  It  was  the  hope,  therefore,  of  the  meeting 
that  if  any  restr^otivq  legislation  takes  place  on  this 
suliject,  it  wQi4<l,be  accompanied  by  some  dispensing 
power  .whjLobf  would  provide  for  ,such  cases,  which 
would  pthei'wise  become  cases  of  hardship.  It  was 
the  opinion,  however,  of  the  ernployers  of  kbour  pre- 
sent that  the  evil, was  being  gradually  corrected  by 
moral  and  natural  influences;  that  the  employment 
of vy.oung'  children  is  growing  more  rare ;  tljat  kindlier 
feelings,  are  preyailing  between  employers  and,  em- 
ployed ;  that  pareiits  are  beginning  to  set  a  higher 
value,  on.ieducatlon.;,  ,that  the  schools  generally  are 
adequate  tq  the  wprt  they  have  to  do,  thougli  not 
alvf;*ys,ad^quaitf^y,5|npported  ;  that  the  present  S^^^- 
ration  possess  much  more  learning  than  ,.  their 
fathers i  and  they  therefore  question,  the  desirable- 
ness lof  legisjiatVFe  interference  at  all,  - 

,  "^he  labour  of  girls  is  not  required  before  they;  are 
12  years  ,qf  age,  au^  the  employment  of  young  un- 
married girls  is  unanimously ,  allqwed  •  to  be  most 
undesijTible,!  and  is  a  thing  which  .-all' the  -employers 
of  labour  present  wish  to  discom-age  ;  but  they  are 
npt  prepared  to  recommend  its  absolute  prohibition, 
iu^much  aS;  .girls  who  could  not  .get  situations  in 
domestic  servicp  must  be  allowed  to  maintain  them- 
selves. .   :^        ■  :'.-.. 

-  There  is  observed  to  be  a  diminution  in, the  number 
of  women  employed  in  farm  work,  and  those  who 
und^ake  it  are  found  to  be  generally  able  to  protect 
themselves.  It  was  the  unanimpvis  opinion  of  the 
employers  that  women  should  not  be  employed  with 
thrashing  machines  ;  but  there  is  no  other  kind  of 
woi'k  upon  which  they  are  employed  which  i^  con- 
sidered nnsuitable  for  them. 

The  cottage  of  eyeiy  labouring  man  with  a  family 
ought  not  to .  cgntain  less  than  tliee  -sleeping, r ooms ; 
the  rent;,  ought  not  to  exceed  41.  ;  the  cottages  ought 
to  go  iwith  t.he  fai'ms,  and  in  number  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  acreage  of  the  farm.  An  efficient 
ipspeetipn,  which.. would  prevent  the  evil  of  over- 
crowding, would  be  very  desirable,  if  ^practicable. 
\nr;r  ;  ■  !  .Alexander  Thurtell,  Chairman. 
, '  .  .  r   ■.  (On  behalf  of  the  meeting.) 


'!No.  50.  Wednesday,  October  2,  1867. 

Cpliectiye  Meeting  at  Beechamwell,  for 

Beephamwell  -  Pop.,  356  -  Acr.,  2,995  -  E.V.,  2,339/. 
Shingham  ■  -  Pop.,  62  -  Acr.,  9'r5  ?  R.V.,  399/. 
Co^^  Cley      Pop.,  263  -  Acr.,  4,012     R.V.,  1,867/. 

•  I  Present  at  Meeting  : 

Prom  Beechamwell — 

Rev.  John  HoUey,  curate  in  charge. 
Rev.  H.  Dngmore,  tenant  of  the  Hall. 
•    Mr.  Jas;  Chambers,  churchwarden  and  occupier 
of  1,400  acres. 
Mr.  John  Chambers. 
Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  occupier  of  60  acres. 
From  Shingham — 
"'  Mr.  John  Ne-WTiian,  churchwarden,  guardian,  and 

occupier  of  900  acres. 
From  Cockley  Clfey — 
Rev.  S.  C.  Campbell,  rector. 
T.  R.  Buckworth,  Esq.,  landowner  and  magis- 
trate. 
Rev.  S.  G.  Read,  rector  of  Barton  St,  Mary's. 
Mr.   George  Read,   occupier  of   900  acres    in 

Barton. 
Rev.  W,  Blyth,  rural  dean,  rector  of  Pincham. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Sidney,  rector  of  Gooderstone. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Buckworth. 

The  land  in  BechamweU  belongs  to  one  proprietor, 
who  is  non-resident.  There  ifl  about  ^  sufficient 
supply  of '■  resident  labour  and  of  cottages  ;■  at  least  20 


coj^^e?  ^ve  hpen  buUt.-vsathin  the  last  10  years,  and 
there  has  been;  an  increase  of  50  iil  the  population 
since  1851.  This  ig  in  consequence  of  the  cultivation 
pf  a  rabbit  warren  of  some  2,200  acres.  The  cottages, 
especially  the  new  ones,  are  in  good  order ;  the  new 
ones  have  three  bedrooms ;  the  rent  varies  from  2L 10*. 
to  3/.  AH  .have  good  gardens;  some  are  held:i&'om 
the  tenants,  but  the  greater  number  from  the  landlord. 

There  is  a  school  which  serves  for  Beechamwell 
and  Shingham,  not  in  connexion  with  Government 
(owing  to  the  scantiness  of  funds),  with  about  46 
names  on  the  register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of 
35.  ,  The  mistress'?  salary  is;  30/.,  the  annual;  sub- 
scriptions amount  to  21/.  ,   ,      ; 

The  land  in  Shingham  (except  the  glebe)  belongs 
to  the  same  proprietor  as  Beechamwell.  There  is  only 
one  farm  in  the  parish^  which  contains  about  1,100 
acres. .  The  land  is  chiefly  sand,  with  chalk  lying 
very  near  the  surface.  It  is  a  capital  sheepwalk. 
There  is  a  deficiency  of  cottages ;  a  good  double  cot- 
tage is  now  in  process  of  erection,  each ,  tenement  to 
have  three  .be(h-eoms.  ..The  older  cottages  are  of  a 
bad  description,'  ^apidated,  and  many  of  them  over- 
crowded^ ,  They^are  built  of,  clay  lun;ip..  'I|he  rent  is 
the  same  as  at  Beefchamivell,, though. the  cottages  and 
gardens  are  both  inferior. 

There  was  a  night .  school  for  Beechamwell  and 
Shingham  last  winter,  with  25  scholars.  ,  It  was  not 
very  successful,  and  some  of  the  pupils  were  disor- 
derfly,  It  was  managed '  by  Mr.  and  Ikji's.  HoUey, 
assisted  by  two  dr  three  volunteers, 

In  Cpckley  Cley  the  greater  part  of  the  land  belongs 
to  Mr.  Buckworth;  Sir  H.  Bedingfield,  Bart.,  owns 
300  acres.  Thexe  is  quite  enough  labour,  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  cottages.  '  The  rent  varies  from  21.  to  3/. 
They  are  held,  on  a  fortnightly  tenure  from  the 
laiidlord. 

There  is  a  school  in  Cockley  Cley,  w:ith  50  names 
on  the  books,  and  an  average  attendance  of  40.  It  is 
under  a  mistress,  who  is , paid  35/.,  with  a  house.  The 
pence  amount  to  about  8/.;  the  remaining  expenses 
are  made  up  by  the  landowner. 

The  rector  has  had  ^  few  boys  and  youths  (from 
10  to  14)  at  his  house  in  the  evening  during  the 
winter  months  ;  with  some  of  the  pupils  he  has  had 
a  satisfactory  measure  of  success. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  it  would  not 
interfere  prejudicially  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
if  it  were  prohibited,  tp  employ  a  child  under  10  years 
of  age,  but  it  was  thought  that  this  prohibition  would 
not  operate  with  due  effect  in  favour' of  ediipation, 
unless  security  were  at  the  same  time  taken  that  such 
children  were  sent  to  school.  One  gentleman  present 
considered  that  if  this  security  took  the  form  of  re- 
quiring a  certificate  of  having  passed  an  examination, 
a  boy  who  succeeded  in  passing  the  examination  at 
an  earlier  age  th^jti  10,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
work  and  add  to  the  earnings  of  the  family. 

It  is  further  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the 
employment  of  women,  and  especially  of  young  girls, 
in  the  fields  is  not  desirable,  though  in  the  present 
state  of  the  labour  supply  it  cannot  always  be  dis- 
pensed ynih.  But  there  is  perceived  to  be  a  growing 
disinclination  in  some  parishes  on  the  part  of  women 
to  work  in  the  fields,  Mr.  Buckworth  farms  1,500 
acres  in  Cockley  Cley  without  employing  a  single 
woman  or  girl,  even  in  harvest,  though  he  occasionally 
has  a  gang  from.  Swaffham  to  do  his  weeding  and 
single  mangolds. 

The  meeting,  however,  is  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend that  any  prohibition  should  be  placed  by  law 
upon  the  employment  of  females  in  the  fields,  though 
they  would  desire  that  such  employment  should  be  so 
far  regulated  as  to  bring  it  under  proper  supervision, 
and  to  prevent  the  intermixture  of  the  sexes. 

All  the  new  cottages  that  are  built  by  the  landowners 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  improvements  upon  the  old 
cottages,  and  the.  operation  .of  the  change  in  the  law  of 
settlement  is  certain  to  operate  in  a  favourable  direc- 
tion, both  as  regards  the  improvement  of  the  cottages 
and  their  distribution.     The  meetinjr   would   rV^su-c 
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IN  AGEICtTLTUEE 


COMMISSION  : 


0  ■i'w.arfiA.i'Ti.: 

-EVIDENCE. 


that  no  cottage  occupied,  by  ;a  mixed  famijly  should 
contaia  less  than  three  bedrooms. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  meeting,   ^     , ; 
^  _,  T,  E,.  BucKWORXH,  ,0h airman. 


Nq,  51.     Thursday^  Octobers,  1867. 

,  Meeting  at  Narborpugh,  for 

Nai-borough ,  -  Pop.,  387  -  Acr*,  3,376  -  E.V.,  3,320?. 
Narford  -  Pop.,  123    Acr.,  2,377  -  R.V.,  1,375/. 

Newton  -  Pap.,   84  -  Acr.,  1,062  -  E.V.,  1,485?. 

Southacre       -  Pop.,    92  -  Acr.,  2,292  ^  IL,Y.,M,S^S5f. 

Present  at  the  Meeting  : 

From  Narborough — 

Rev.  W.  E.iMfree,  vicar. 

Mr.  James  Fuller,  occupier  of  320  acres. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cross,  occupier  of  85  acres. 

Mr.  Wm.  Fetch,  clerk  to  Messrs.  Marriott,  mer- 
chants. 

Mr.  George  Heyhoe,  occupier  of  170  acres. 
From  Narford —  '  u 

Mr.  Jacob  Finch,  occupier  of  IjSOO  acres. 

Mr.  Richard  Sorby,  occupier  of  300  acres. 
From  Southacre — 

Mr.  W.  B.  Clark,  churchwarden,  overseer,  and 
occupier  of  1,030  acres. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  theREV.  W. E.  ALlfree, 
vicar  of  Narborough. 

The  land  in  Narborough  belongs  to  four  principal 
and  several  small  proprietors, _  The  employers  present 
consider  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient,  supply  of  labour 
resident  in  the  parish  to  work  the  land.  There  are  a 
bone  mUl,  a  flour  miU,  several  malthouses,  and  a  large 
coalyard  in  the  parish,  which  employ  a  considerable 
number  of  hands. 

There  are  about  60  cottages  in  the  parish,  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  landowners.  The  condition  of  the 
majority  is  reported  to  be  goo4,  very  superior  to  most 
parishes,  but  there  are  six  or. seven  inferior  ones.  The 
cottages,  are  not  well  distributed  ; in  relation  to  the 
farms,  nor  are  the  farms  adequately  supplied  with 
cottages.  One  farm  of  800  acres  has  only  two  cot- 
tageSi;  another  of  320  acres  has  only  two  also,, and  in 
one  of  these,  which  has  no  upper  story,  and  oply  two 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  each  only  7  ft.^-by  10  ft. 
in  size,  there  were  13  people  lodgieg  during  the  date 
harvest.  i 

There  ia  a  parochial  day. school,  not  in  conpexion 
with  Government,  hitherto  under  a  mistress,  hut  on 
the  point  of  .being  placed  under  a  master,  -with  .7.0 
names  on  the  register  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of 
55-.:,  -lit  serves  for  the  united- parishes  of  Narborough 
and  Narford.  Some  of  the.  children  have  to  travel 
two  miles  to  school.  The  total  annual  cost  hitherto 
has  been  about  30/.,  but  it'is  li&lyto  be  doubled 
under  the  new  organization.  The  school  pence  have 
amounted  to  18/.  or  20/. ;  -there  is  an  endowment  of 
about  31.,  the  rest  is  made  up  by  annual  subscriptions. 

There  has  be^fr'^night  school,  attended  by  about 
20,  conducted  by  1  the  vicar  and :  churchwarden.  It 
-was  fairly  successful,,  and  the  young,  men  were,  found 
desirous,  to  ajp^ail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

All  the  land  in  Narford,  except  about  30  acres, 
belongs  to  Andrew  Fountaine,  Esq.,  who  is  resident. 
There  is  a  deficiency  of  labour  and-of  cottages, . .  About 
a^dozen  lahourers  are  constantly  imported  from  neigh- 
bouring parishes.  The  cottages  all  belong  to  the 
Itodowner,  and  are  in  good-ordcsr.;  they  are  regularly 
inspected  by  his  agent,  and  there  is,  seldom sa  case  of 
overcrowding., .  The  rent  is  3/.,  including  a. quarter  of 
an  acre  of  land.  -With  the  exception  of  three,  ;which 
go  with  Mr.: Finch's- farm,  ithpy  are. all  held-direct 
-.from.the  landlord.   fiU".  .-i- --i   ur^i.  ..         .  ;  .  i 

In  Southacre  all  the  land  belongs  to  Mr.  Fountaine. 
There  is  at  present  a  deficiency  of  resident  JaboUr  and 
of  cottages.  There  mei  about- 2^0Q0i  acres  of  culti- 
vated land,  ando  only  13.,ccittages,,12  of  :.whieh  are 
occupied  by  agricultural  labourers.     The  deficiency  of 


labour  is_  made  up.(rom  the  parlsh^-of  Casl^eacr'^^an 
open  parish  about  three-quartf^^  olf  a  mile  .distant. 
The  rent  of  the  cottages  is  about  iwo  guiiieap,  in- 
cluding good  gardens.      ,,       •      '      '"  .p ' 

The  day  school  at  Castleacre  admits  chUdreh  from 
Southaci-e  and  Newton.       ,'  ,     ,      i     .    .„  ,; 

Mr.  Fountaine  is  also  the  chief  proprietor  V  5^w- 
ton  ;  Lord  Leicester  and  Mr.  Martin  also,  o-vyn  land 
there.  Newton,  like  Soutliacre,  has  partly  to  depend 
for  its  supply,  of  labour  upon  Castleacre.  ,  The  con- 
dition  of  the  cottages  in  respect  of  accommodation  is 
reported  by  the  relieving  officer  to  be  badi  iTheM 
are  several  cases  of  overcrowding. 

Public, gangs,  are  employed  in  these,paj?ishes,  and 
Mr.  Fipch  has,  on,  Ms  occupation  abopt  eight : or  tm 
women  and  girls, who  ,do  their  wor}^  under  the  supJe);i}i- 
tend;encc  of  an  elderly  labourer.  ,,      ,. 

,  In  ,the  gpinioii  of  the  meeting  there  would  b%  no 
hardfship,  as  far  as  the  farmer  .  is  concerned,  in  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  a  .child  in  :^eld  labp.ur 
under  the  age  of  10  (except  in  the  seasons  of  haysell 
and  harvest).  It  is  thought  that  such  prohibition 
would,  sufficiently  allow  fpr  the  education  of  such 
boys,  and  would  operate  far,  more  supcesslially  thaij 
requirements  of  attendance  at  schppl  ,  concurrently 
with  employment  in  work,.  It  would  [be  the  ,bwS|iness 
of  the  legislature  to  see  that  such  restrictionj  ifijepr 
forced,  should  be  so  regulated  as. to  prevent  ^tp, bearing 
too  hardly  upon  large  families.  Such,  prbhijbition 
also  ought-  to  be  accompanied  with  profisions  ,whj.ch 
should  have  the  effect  of  securing. the  attendance  of 
such  children  at  school. 

It  is  the. opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  employ- 
ment of L  young  girls  and  women  in  the  fields  .ought.  Jo 
be  placed  under  proper  supervision  ;  but  the  employer,^ 
present  stated  distinctly  as.  the  result  of  their  exr 
perience  that  the  best  superintendence  of  a  gang  of 
women  is  exercised  by  a  respectable .  elderly  man,  A 
woman  can  neither  direct  their  labour  nor  contrel 
their  tongues.  .'v  ■■■. -.via  :n'  i '•':.- 

It  is  very  strongly  felt  by  this  meeting  thsit'Xthe 
condition  of  the  home  of  the  agricultur^^  laboucgj- 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  influences  affecting  Hs  social 
condition.  There  are  not  enough  cottages  in  many 
parishes,  and  most  cottages  are' deficient  in  accommo- 
dation. No  cottage  occupied  by  a  mixed  family  ought 
to  have  less  than  three,  bedrooms.  The  insufficiency 
of  cottages  also  affects  their  tenure.  If  a.  farmer  has 
only  two  or  three  cottages  at' his  command,  a  tenaat 
on  yearly  tenure  might  occasion  him  very  considerable 
inconvenience  ;,  otherwise  the  ordinary  weekly  tfenUre 
does  not  give  sufficient  -  protection  to .  the  i  lajbourer. 
It-  is.  the.' general  custom  in  this,  part  of  Norfolk  to 
hire  the  yardman,  the  team  man,  the  shepherd,  and.  the 
bailiff  by  the  year  ;  other. labourers  are  hired :.  by  thp 
day,  but  the  statute  hirings  are  dying  out,  andsre 
littk  more  now  than  pleasure- fairs.  Itis  the  decided 
opinion  of  the-  meeting  that  houses  licensed  to  sell 
beer  should  be  closed  on  Sundays,.'except  in  the  case 
of -6oM^:_^i!fe  travellers.  .    •  '       ' 

Signed  on  behaltf  of  the- meeting,  .         ... 
Will.  Edw.  AllbeeKj  Chairmanj 


No.  52.  Friday,  October  A,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Swaff ham,  for  the  parish  of  " 
Swaffham  -  Pop.,  3,558  -  Acr.,  7,^50 -;R.y:,  14,6327. 

"       ;.  Present  at  the  Meeting  : 

Rev.  Salisbury  Everard,  vic^*;,u 
Rev.  John  Howard,  curate.,. 
Rev.  C.  y.  Summer^  resident  magistrate.  ;,,c.  ;    r;' . . 
'jiReviB.  Houchen,, chaplain  to  the  SwaflhamrMiion 
house  and  gaol.  i  .'         ; 

Mr.  C.  Palmer,  vice-chairman  of  board  of  guaudians. 
-i  Mr.  Finch,  occupier  and  merchfint   cw,      ,.j   ni  ui. 
Mr.  E.  Reeve,,  surgeon. .  ,^  -    ;.'  ..  .-L.;hi  *  ...  :■:.  v:^  \-j 
Mr.  Jas.  Balling,  occupier  of  300  acres. 

H4 


NorfoUc. 
Bev.  J.  Frascr. 


a; 


M 
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SwA»m,  Mr,  Geoi'ge  Clarke,  occppier  Qf  QOO  ftcres, 

Mr,  Thos.  Llpdsej',  grocer  mi  draper,  and  pro- 

I^ev,  J.  Fraser.  prietor  of  180  acres. 

Mr.  Wm.  Pheasant,  national  schoolmaster. 

a,  Mr.  T.  Withers,  occupier  of  800  acres. 

Mr.  Durrant  Dutchman,  occupier  of  600  acres. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Blome,  vicar  of  Castleacre. 

Mr.  B.  Marriott,  medical  officer  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Wm.  Gould,  bookseller. 

Mr.  C.  Southall,  bank  manager. 

Mr.  James  Fuller,  occupier  of  120  acres. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Rev.  Salisbury  Everabd, 
vicar  of  the  parish. 

Swaffham  is  a  market  town,  containing  about  3,800 
inhabitants.  There  are  three  large  proprietors  (Mr. 
Hamond,  Mr.  Fountaine,  Mr.  Wayland),  and  several 
smaller  owners.  It  is  purely  an  agricultural  town;  the 
area  of  the  parish  is  about  7,500  acres.  The  popula- 
tion is  clustered  chiefly  into  the  town  ;  there  are  not 
above  25  outlying  cottages  out  of  a  whole  number  of 
500.  The  supply  of  labour  is  adequate  to  the  ordinary 
demand,  but  some  of  the  employers  present  find  a 
deficiency  in  harvest  time.  The  bulk  of  the  cottages 
belong  to  small  proprietors  ;  the  medical  officer 
reports  that  many  of  them  are  deficient  in  proper  bed- 
room accommodation.  The  rent  varies  from  21.  10s. 
to  6/. ;  the  tenure  differs,  some  are  held  by  the  week, 
others  by  the  quarter,  others  (and  these  the  majority) 
by  the  year.  There  is  a  general  deficiency  in  the 
gardens.  There  are  about  40  allotments  of  20  rods 
each.  The  people  are  very  eager  to  possess  them. 
The  rent  is  4s.  6d. 

There  are  National  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  and  a 
large  infant  school,  wholly  supported  by  pence  and 
subscriptions.  The  total  annual  cost  of  the  boys'  and 
and  girls'  schools  is  about  160^.;  of  the  infant  school, 
about  601.  The  school  pence  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
schools  amounted  last  year  to  33^.,  subscriptions  and 
collection  after  sermon  to  60^. 

There  are  several  private  adventure  dames'  schools. 

The  rule  of  the  National  boys'  and  girls'  school 
(not  of  the  infant  school)  is  that  the  children  who 
attend  it  are  also  required  to  attend  school  and  church 
on  Sundays. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  for  several  winters, 
conducted  by  the  schoolmaster  assisted  by  volunteers. 
Last  winter  there  were  70  names  on  the  books ;  the 
greatest  number  present  any  one  night  was  53  ;  the 
ordinary  attendance,  26.  With  the  regular  attendants 
it  was  as  successful  as  could  be  expected.  The  older 
scholai's  profited  most  by  the  opportunity.  One 
scholar  of  24  years  of  age  who  came  knowing 
nothing  of  reading,  writing,  or  ciphering,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  winter  had  advanced  sufficiently  to 
pass  the  Government  examination  in  Standard  I.  in 
writing  and  ciphering,  though  he  failed  in  reading. 

There  are  114  boys  and  90  girls  on  the  register  of 
the  day  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  72  boys 
and  50  girls.  The  attendance  of  boys  is  half  as 
good  again  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer,  in  con- 
sequence of  boys  who  had  been  withdrawn  for  summer 
work  retui-ning  to  school.  It  is  very  rare  that  a 
labourer's  son  stays  at  school  till  10  ;  they  mostly  leave 
at  8.  The  latter  often  come  back  for  three  mouths' 
schooling  in  the  winter.  It  is  a  very  uncommon  case 
for  a  boy  of  11  to  so  return.  The  greater  number 
leave  before  they  reach  the  first  class;  in  consequence 
of  irregulai-  attendance,  they  can  rarely  be  pre- 
sented for  examination  higher  than  the  second  standard. 

The  schoolmaster  thinks  that  in  the  interest  of 
education  he  would  rather  have  a  boy  constantly  at 
school  for  four  years,  from  6  to  10,  and  believes  he 
could  do  more  for  him,  than  if  he  were  taken  away  at 
eight,  and  only  returned  for  three  or  four  months' 
schooling  during  the  winter,  even  to  the  age  of  13. 

Mr.  Everard  fears  that  by  neither  method  would 
any  permanent  results  be  secured. 

The  general  failure  of  education  is  considered  to 
lie  in  the  want  of  proper  control  and  discipline  exer- 
cised over  children  by  their  parents. 


The  moetipg  fepl  that  It  1?  desirable,  bptb  iu  th0 
interests  of  education  and  on  other  grounds,  to  Hmii 
the  age  below  which  children  should  go  to  field  work. 

The  Factory  Acts  place  this  limit  at  8  ;  the  meeting 
would  be  content  to  see  it  raised  to  10,  and  then  leave 
the  employment  of  such  children  free,  as  they  con- 
sider that  both  the  half-day  and  the  alternate  whole 
day  systems  are  impracticable  in  agriculture,  and  in 
the  case  of  large  families  the  maintenance  of  children 
beyond  the  age  of  10  would  be  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  great  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  by  parents  in  sending  their 
children  to  school  even  to  the  age  of  10,  and  in  legisla- 
ting on  this  subject  the  circumstances  of  such  parents 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

It  is  further  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  nothing 
would  be  gained,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  much  would  be 
lost,  by  merely  prohibiting  children  from  labour  unless 
at  the  same  time  security  were  taken  that  they  should 
attend  school.  Thriftless  improvident  parents  are  so 
numerous  that  they  require  some  strong  motive  to 
induce  them  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

It  is  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  meeting  that  the 
employment  of  young  girls  in  the  fields  is  in  the 
highest  degree  objectionable.  The  meeting  would 
even  desire  to  see  it  prohibited  under  the  age  of  16, 
when  the  parent  ceases  to  be  liable  for  her  maintenance, 
were  it  not  that  in  some  parishes,  where,  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  cottages,  there  is  an  inadequate  supply 
of  labour,  the  cultivation  of  the  land  would  often  be 
seriously  interfered  with  but  for  the  employment  of 
female  labour.  Where  girls  are  unable  to  get  into 
domestic  service,  or  unfitted  for  it,  a  licence  might  be 
granted  enabling  such  girls  to  gain  their  livelihood  by 
working  in  the  fields. 

The  condition  of  the  cottages  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  influences  affecting  the 
social  condition  of  the  agricultural  poor.  The  bed- 
room accommodation  is  too  often  insufficient,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  the  tenant  admits  lodgers  aggra- 
vates the  evil.  Something  in  the  nature  of  a 
systematic  inspection  <jf  cottages,  limiting  the  number 
of  their  inmates  to  their  power  of  accommodation,  is 
thought  to  be  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  the  evil. 

The  meeting  would  desire  to  see  the  power  of 
licensing  houses  for  the  sale  of  beer  reserved  to  the 
magistrates  ;  such  licence  only  to  be  granted  upon  a 
certificate  of  good  character,  and  to  be  withdrawn  if 
the  house  becomes  disorderly.  The  number  of  beer- 
houses in  Swaffham  is  far  in  excess  of  the  legitimate 
requirements  of  the  place. 

The  gentlemen  present  would  also  desire  to  see 
houses  for  the  sale  of  beer  closed  on  the  Sunday, 
except  in  the  case  of  bona  fide  travellers. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

Salisbury  Everaed,  Chairman. 


County  of  Essex  :  Halstead  Union. 


No.  53.  Monday,  October  14,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Halstead,  for 

Halstead  -  Pop.,  6,917  -  Acr.,  5,039  -  R.V.,  20,402/. 
Gosfield  -  Pop.,  620  -  Acr.,  3,000  -  R.V.,  4,897/. 
Pebmarsh  -  Pop.,     653  -  Acr.,  2,024  -  R.V.,    3,379/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 
From  Halstead — 

Sam.   Courtauld,   Esq.,   landowner    and   manu- 
facturer. 

John  R.  Vaizey,  Esq.,  magistrate,  lord   of   the 
manor,  landowner,  and  occupier  of  300  acres. 

E.  Hornor,  Esq.,  magistrate,  owner,  and  occupier. 

J.  T.  Adams,  Esq.,  resident  gentlemen. 

—  Cardinal,  Esq.,  solicitor  and  guardian. 

R.  E.  Greenwood,  Esq.,  landowner  and  occupier 
of  160  acres. 

Mr.  John  Blomfield,  occupier  of  280  acres  and 
member  of  board  of  he^th. 

Dr.  Borham,  medical  practitioner. 


IN  AGRICULTUEE  (1867)   COMMISSION :— EVIDENCE. 


Rev.  E.  N.  Stott,  curate  in  charge  of  St.  An- 
drew's. 
Rev.  J.  Gleaves,  assistant  curate. 
Rev.  D.    Fraser,   incumbent    of  Holy   Trinity 

Ohurch  and  rural  dean. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Gough,  curate. 
Rev.  J.  Kew,  curate  of  St.  James,   Greenstead 

Green. 
Mr.  John  Bunn,  relieving  officer. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ray,  miller  and  occupier  of  140 

acres. 
Mr.  Joseph  Everitt,  baker. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Hughes,  postmaster. 
Duncan  Sinclair,  Esq.,  practising  surgeon,  and 

medical  officer  of  the  union. 
Mr.  HaideU,  occupier  of  200  acres. 
Mr.  John  Sudbury,  owner  of  houses  and  occupier 

of  150  acres. 
Mr.  G.  D.  Green,    occupier  of  250   acres  and 

butcher. 
Mr.  Henry  Candler,  baker  and  member  of  Board 

of  Health. 
Frora  Gosfleld — 
Mr.  A.  Ferguson,  steward  to  S.  Courtauld,  Esq. 
Mr.  John  Savill,  occupier  of  470  acres. 
Mr.  Walter  Whitlock,  occupier  of  300  acres. 
Rev.  S.  W.  Dowell,  vicar. 
From  Pebmarsh — 

Hon.  and  Rev,  E.  H.  Grimston,  rector. 

Samuel  Courtauld,  Esq.  was  invited  to  take  the 
chair. 

Halstead  is  an  open  parish ;  the  principal  pro- 
prietors are  J.  R.  Vaizey,  Esq.,  B.  Sparrow,  Esq., 
and  Mrs.  Honywood.  The  population  is  about  7,000  ; 
the  acreage  rather  over  5,000.  There  is  a  sufficient 
supply  6{  agricultural  labour  in  the  parish ;  in  the 
town  itself  the  poor  are  crying  out  for  more  cottages. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  population  are  employed  in 
manufactures.  The  condition  of  the  cottages  varies  ; 
some  are  very  good,  others  very  bad.  There  are  some 
very  bad  cases  of  overcrowding.  The  rent  ranges  from 
Is.  to  2s.  a  week.  All  the  outlying  cottages  have  gar- 
dens, but  the  greater  proportion  of  those  in  the  town 
have  only  little  strips.  There  are  about  50  acres  of 
allotment,  divided  into  lots  of  from  20  to  40  rods 
a-piece,  letting  at  from6«?.  to  9d.  and  1«.  a  rod. 

There  are  three  sets  of  National  schools  attached 
to  the  three  churches,  a  large  British  school,  and  a 
mixed  school  in  one  of  the  suburbs  supported  by 
Mr.  Hornor. 

There  are  three  night  schools  for  males  connected 
with  the  three  churches,  and  a  mixed  night  school 
attached  to  Mr.  Courtauld's  factory.  Mf .'  Fraser  has 
also  a  female  night  school.  Altogether  the  parish  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  means  of  education. 

In  Gosfield  the  land  chiefly  belongs  to  Mr.  Court- 
auld and  Mr.  Sparrow ;  there  are  also  about  half  a 
dozen  small  proprietors  of  land  or  cottages.  There  is 
scarcely  enough  resident  labour,  and  an  insufficient 
supply  of  cottages.  Many  of  the  labourers  reside  in 
Halstead,  and  some  in  Hedingham,  and  some  of  them 
have  to  come  three  miles  to  their  work.  The  cottages 
belonging  to  Mr.  Courtauld  are,  many  of  them,  newly 
erected  and  in  good  condition,  and  have  three  bed- 
rooms with  separate  entrances,  and  two  of  the  three 
with  fire-places.  Other  cottages  are  indififerent,  and 
some  miserably  bad,  "  not  fit  for  human  habitation," 
and  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Borham,  who  is  acquainted 
with  them,  a  prolific  source  of  rheumatism,  followed 
in  many  cases  by  consumption.  The  rent  of  the  new 
cottages  is  from  Is.  id.  to  Is.  9d.,  with  from  16  to  25 
rods  of  garden.  There  are  allotments  of  from  25  to 
30  rods,  which  let  at  from  4c?.  to  66?.  per  rod,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

There  are  two  day  schools  in  the  parish,  one  con- 
nected with  the  church,  the  other,  supported  by  Mr, 
Courtauld.  non-denominational  in  its  character.  The 
ordinary  attendance  at  the  former  is  35,  at  the  latter. 
80.  The  church  school  is  fairly  supported  at  an 
animal  cost  of  about  40/. ;  the  vicar,  however,  feels  it 


somewhat  a  heavy  burden.  The  yearly  cost  of  Mr. 
Courtauld's  is  upwards  of  100/.  Neither  school  is  in 
connexion  with  Government. 

Mr.  Courtauld  also  supports  a  night  school  for 
males  and  females,  attended  by  from  25  to  30  scholars. 
Gosfield,,  therefore,  is  amply  provided  with  the  means 
of  education. 

The  land  in  Pebmarsh  belongs  to  three  or  four 
principal  owners.  There  are  about  2,800  acres. 
There  is  a  sufficiency  of  resident  labour,  and  and  ade- 
quate supply  of  cottages.  There  is  generally  sufficient 
chamber  accommodation,  and  Mr.  Grimston  thinks 
that  most  of  them  have  three  chambers.  The  rent 
i^about  1«.  6d.  a  week  ;  those  that  have  not  gardens 
have  allotments,  for  which  they  pay  6d.  a  rod. 

There  is  a  day  school,  connected  with  the  church, 
but  not  with  the  Government,  under  the  rector's 
management,  taught  by  a  mistress,  with  50  names  on 
the  register,  and  an  attendance  of  about  40.  The 
total  annual  cost  is  about  45/.,  of  which  the  children's 
pence  produce  7/.  There  is  an  endowment  of  7/.  15*,; 
the  rest  is  made  up  by  voluntary  subscriptions  con- 
tributed by  the  lady  of  the  manor,  the  rector,  and 
the  farmers.  The  rector  considers  the  school  as 
efficient  as  he  would  wish  it  to  be. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  for  several  past 
winters,  attended  by  about  20,  mostly  young  men.  It 
has  been  conducted  entirely  by  the  schoolmistress,  a 
married  woman  of  35,  with  the  assistance  of  another 
female.  They  have  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
order.  The  chief  attraction  that  draws  the  young 
men  to  the  school  is  the  desire  to  write. 

The  farming  of  this  part  of  Essex  is  chiefly  arable ; 
the  soil  is  variable,  but  principally  a  stifi"  loam  ;  some 
very  poor,  some  very  good.  The  poor  land  lets  at  from 
15s.  to  26s.,  the  better  at  from  25s.  to  21.  The 
smaller  occupations  are  the  higher  rented. 

Female  labour  is  scarcely  known  in  the  district,  not 
even  in  haymaking  or  harvest ;  but  they  occasionally 
do  a  little  stone  picking,  and  also  drop  wheat  at  sow- 
ing time  ;  they  also  pick  the  hops  grown  in  the  dis- 
trict and  the  peas  that  are  grown  for  the  early  spring 
London  market.  Women  mostly  employ  themselves 
in  their  homes  in  straw  plaiting  and  slop  work. 
When  the  trade  is  good  a  good  hand  would  earn  from 
4s.  to  5s.  a  week  clear  profit  ;  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  an  utter  deadness  in  the  straw-plait  trade,  and 
no  profits  are  to  be  made.  In  consequence  for  the 
last  few  weeks  women  in  several  parishes,  both  married 
and  single,  have  sought  work  in  the  fields,  where 
they  would  earn  from  8d.  to  Is.  a  day.  But  female 
labour  is  not  required  here  in  the  fields,  and  it  is  dis- 
couraged. Male  labour  is  considered  cheaper  and 
better. 

Boy  labour  is  largely  used  in  the  district ;  but  the 
relieving  officer  does  not  know  of  a  case  of  a  boy 
being  employed  under  8.  On  Mr.  Courtauld's  occu- 
pation of  700  acres  there  are  employed  only  one  boy 
under  11,  one  between  12  and  13,  and  three  between 
13  and  14.  Their  work  in  spring  would  be  to  tend 
sheep  and  prepare  food  for  cattle,  always  under  super- 
intendence ;  in  summer  and  autumn,  tending  stock, 
and  leading  horses  in  haymaking  and  harvest ;  and 
in  winter  still  tending  stock.  There  would  be  no 
slack  time  in  the  year  of  which  advantage  could  be 
taken  to  send  such  boys  to  school.  But  in  this  part 
of  Essex  they  are  not  wanted  on  the  land  very  young. 
Mr.  Savill,  who  farms  470  acres,  employs  no  women 
(except  at  a  rare  job  of  stone  picking,  and  then  for 
the  surveyor  of  the  roads),  and  has  only  three  boys 
under  16,  aged  11,  13,  and  15  respectively. 

The  present  rate  of  wages  round  Halstead  is  lis. 
a  week  for  the  ordinary  labourer,  and  12s.  to  13s.  for 
the  horsemen  and  shepherds.  A  twelvemonth  ago, 
the  ordinary  wage  was  10s.,  and  a  year  before  that 
9s.  Mr.  Blomfield  remembers  the  time  when  it  was 
only  7s. 

The  harvest  is  paid  for  sometimes  at  per  acre  (this 
year  at  13s.  per  acre),  sometimes  for  the  job.  The 
man  would  earn  either  way  from  6/.  15s.  to  71.  for  the 
month.     The  task  work  is  chiefly  hoeing  turnips  and 
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Essex.         wheat,  turning  manure,  thrashing  by  the,  fl9,il  (when 

— .  done).    It  is  the  opinion  of  the  employers  present 

Bev.  J.  Fraser.  that  an  able-bodied  man  working  regularly  and  not 

hindered  by  weather,  including  his  task  work,  earns 

*>■■  at  the  rate  of  12s.  a  week,  plus  his  harvest ;    and 

therefore  under  such  circumstances  his  total  earnings 
would  be  from  35^.  to  36^.  The  steady  able-bodied 
labourer  is  hardly  ever  out  of  work,  but  of  course 
there  are  a  number  of  unsteady  or  unhandy  men  who 
only  get  occasional  employment  and  whose  earnings 
therefore  must  be  considerably  below  this  mark. 

A  boy  of  10  would  earn  about  6d.  a  day ;  of  12, 
8d.  ;  of  14,  Qd.  or  1*.,  according  to  his  qualifications. 

The  cottages  in  the  district  are  constructed  either 
of  brick,  or  of  lath  and  plaster;  some  of  clay  daufl. 
Each  mode  of  construction  produces  a  good  cottage  ; 
the  lath  and  plaster  cottages  are  warm  and  more  com- 
fortable than  those  with  thin  9-inch  brick  walls. 

An  institution  which  used  to  prevail  in  the  district. 
and  still  exists,  though  dying  out,  is  the  braiding 
school,  kept  by  a  dame  as  a  private  adventure,  to 
which  the  children  bring  their  straw  and  are  taught 
to  plait  it,  diversifying  their  work  with  a  reading 
lesson  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  charge  is  from 
\\d.  to  2d.  a  week. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting  that 
the  present  educational  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  this  distindt  is  unsatisfactory.  But  in 
order  to  improve  it,  it  was  not  considered  that,  the 
principles  of  the  Factory  Acts  could  be  applied  to 
agricultural  labour,  with  which  they  would  seriously 
interfere.  The,  meeting  would  wish  to  see  an  age 
fixed  below  which  a  boy  should  not  be  employed  in 
field  labour  at  all ;  but  when  gone  to  work,  to  allow 
him  to  work  freely  throughout  the  year.  A  majority 
of  nine  were  in  favour  of  .fixing  this  age  at  lO  ;  a 
minority  of  four  would  have  preferi-ed  raising  it 
to  11. 

[At  this  period  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Courtauld  was 
compelled  by  an  engagement  to  leave  the  chair, 
which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Homor.J 

It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  but 
little  advantage  would  be  gained  to  education  by 
merely  fixing  a  limit  of  age  below  which  children 
should  be  prohibited  from  working,  unless  security 
were  at  the  same  time  taken  for  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  such  children  at  school.  But  the  meeting 
would  wish  to  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
to  devise  that  form  of  compulsion,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  which  should  best  secure  the  end  in  view. 

The  meeting  consider  that  the  employment  of 
women,  and  particularly  of  young  unmarried  girls,  in 
the  fields  is  highly  undesu-able,  and  in  this  district  it 
is  neither  required  nor  known. 

It  is  unanimously  felt  that  some  independent  sur- 
veillance of  cottages  is  absolutely  required  to  prevent 
the  numerous  instances  of  overcrowding  which  now 
exist ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  an  annual  return  of 
all  the  cottages  of  their  district  might  be  prepared  by 
the  overseers  of  each  parish  and  regularly  sent  to 
an  officer  independent  of  local  influences  appointed  to 
receive  it,  and  empowered,  in  case  of  need,  to  take 
action  upon  it. 

The  meeting  would  also  desire  to  see  a  much 
stricter  supervision  exercised  over  houses  licensed  to 
sell  beer,  which  at  present  are  felt  to  be  fruitful 
sources  of  poverty  and  crime,  and  to  be  one  of  the 
most  demoralizing  influences  that  affect  the  condition 
of  the  working  man. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  by 

Edward  Hornob,  Chairman. 


No.  54.  Tuesday,  October  15,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Castle  Hedingham,  for 

Castle  Heding-  1  p„    i  203  -  Acr.,  2,500 -K.V.,  5,459Z. 
nam    -         -  J 

^'ham^-^*^™^!  I  Pop,  2,123 -Acr.,  5,289-E.V.,  9,655/. 


^Iteid^*^^^- }'^*'P-'    462-Acr., l,940-R.Vi,3,292/. 
^'?tead  ^^^^^'^ }  ^°P-'    325-Acr.,  1,000-R.V.,  l,70i;. 

Present  at  Meeting : 

From  Castle  Hedingham — 
Rev.  H.  Wilkinson,  incumbent. 
Rev.  S.  Steer,  congregationalist  minister.     . 
Mr.   Johii    Stubbing,    guardian,   surveyor,   and 

occupier  of  200  acres. 
Lewis  Majendie,  Esq.,  magistrate  and  landowner. 
From  Sible  Hedingham — 
Rev.  Thomas  Naish,  curate. 
Mr.  Thomas   Ely,   churchwarden,    occiipier   of 

100  acres,  corn  mills,  and  malthouses.    . 
Mr.  'Tipiothy    Maver,    overseer    and    resident 

gentleman. 
Mr.  Thomas  Rayner,  occupier  of  500  acres. 
Mr.   George    Goodchild,    guardian,    owner    and 

joint  occupier  of  1,200  acres,  resident  at  Great 

Teldham. 
Mr.  G.  Goodchild,  jun. 
From  Great  Maplestead — 
Rev.  E.  S.  Corrie,  vicar. 
Mr.  Henry  Myhill,  churchwarden,  guardian,  and 

overseer  and  occupier  of  250  acres. : 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Majendie. 

In  Castle  Hedingham  three- fourths  of  the  land 
belong  to  Lewis  Ashurst  Majendie,  Esq.,  the  re- 
mainder to  five  or  six  other  proprietors.  The 
acreage  is  about  2,400  acres.  There  is  just  about 
enQiigh  resident  labour  ;  there  is  employment  for 
able-bodied  men  throughout  the  year.  There  are 
enough  cottages,  but  they  have  not .  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  their  inmates,  and  there  are  many  in- 
stances of  overcrowding.  .  A  reason  alleged  for 
better  cottages  not  being  built  is  that  much  of  the 
land  is  copyhold,  and  speculators  have  not  been 
inclined  to  build  on  that  tenure,  while  the,  late  land- 
owner, just  deceased,  was  more  inclined  to  pull  down 
than  to  build.  Some  old  buildings  have  been  con- 
verted into  cottages,  but  no  new  cottage:  on  a  fresh 
site  has  been  built  within  tl;ie  memory  of  any  gentle- 
man present.  Many  of  the  existing .  cottages  are  in 
bad  condition,  both  as  regards  repairs  and  accom- 
modation ;  in  fact,  there  are  very  few  with  accom- 
modation sufficient  for  the  families  that  inhabit  them. 
About  half  belong  to  small  proprietors.  The  rent 
varies  from  21.  12*.  to  4Z. ;  most  are  held  on  a  yearly 
tenure,  with  six  months'  notice.  Generally  speaking, 
the  cottages  are  not  let  with  the  farm,  but  are  held 
direct  from  the  owner.  Mr.  Stubbing,  who  rents 
under  Mr.  Majendie,  has  one  cottage  at  his  command ; 
but  he  believes  that  that  is  the  only  cottage  on  that 
estate  let  with  the  farms.  There  are  about  10  acres 
of  allotments. 

There  is  a  parochial  school,  the  building  vested  in 
the  lord  of  the  manor  (who  is  also  lay  rector),  the 
incumbent,  and  churchwardens ;  not  in  connexion 
with  Government ;  under  an  untrained  mistress ; 
about  110  names  on  the  books,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  80  ;  supported  at  a  total  annual  cost  of  60Z., 
of  which  25/.  comes  from  school  pence,  21.  10s.  from 
Betton's  Charity,  and  the  remainder  from  voluntary 
subscriptions.  The  incumbent  considers. that  the 
school  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  parish. 
There  is  also  a  private  adventure ;  school  attended  by 
from  20  to  25  girls  ;  and  another  under  a  certificated 
master,  attended  by  about  20  boys — a  kind  of  lower 
middle  school. 

A  night  school  has  been  held  for  five  winters, 
taught  by  this  certificated  master,  assisted  by  the 
incumbent  and  other  occasional  volunteers.  Last 
winter  it  was  attended  on  the  average  by  36  scholars, 
mostly  lads  of  from  10  to  17  years  of  age  ;  the  attend- 
ance was  not  very  regular,  to  which  fact  the  in- 
cumbent attributes  the  only  partial  success  of  the 
school. 

In  Sible  Hedingham,  there  are  over  5,000  acres  of 
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land ;  the  largest  proprietor  owns  about  800 ;  there 
is  a  great  number  of  small  proprietors  •  almost  every 
occupation  has  a  diiferent  owner.  Hany  of  the  occu- 
pations ^re  very  sma,ll.  There  is  sufficient  resident 
labour,  biit  none  to  spare;  aU  the  able-bodied  men 
that  are  worth  anything  can  get  employment  throxjgh- 
oiit  the  year.  Many  of  the  labourers  leave  the  garish 
in  the  summer  to  work  in  the  eastern  hundreds  of 
the  county,  where  labourers  are  scarce  and  wages  are 
higher. 

The  cottage  accommodation  generally  is  very  tin- 
sati^factory  ;  "  Some  of  them  are  deplorable  ,'  .the 
"  only  wonder  is  how  they  stand."  There  are- about 
350  cottages,  of  which  not  more  than  20  can  be  called 
good.  Th6re  ai-e  a  great  many  large  families  in  the 
parish,  and  consequently  a  great  many  cases  of  over- 
crowding. The  cottages  belong  to  a  gr'e&i  number  of 
small  proprietors,  whp  do  not  seem  to  think,  anything 
about  improving  them  ;  substantial  repairs  are  seldom 
attempted.  The  rent  ranges  from  21.  12s.  to  41. 
There  are  a  good  many  cottages. in  th^  street  which 
have  no  gardens.  There  is  abundance  of  water  in  the 
patish,  but  many  cottages  have  neither  pump  nor 
well,  and  the  people  have  long  distances  to  go  to 
get  their  supply.  There  are  102  allotments,  in  the 
parish,.        .      , 

There  is  a  National  school,  unconnected  with 
Government,  under  an  untrained  master  and  two  mis- 
tresses, with  113  names  on  the  register  and  an  average 
attendance  of  75.  The  total  annual  cost  is  about  lOO/. 
It  is  becoming  more  efficient  than  it  was,  but  still  is 
npt  what  it;  should  be.  It  is  built  in  a  bad  situation, 
three  miles  from  some  parts  of  .the  J)arish,'  conse- 
quently there  are  many  children  in  outlying.' parts  of 
the  pkrish  "who  do  not  attend  school  at  all.  One  side 
of  the  parish,  containing  about  400  people,  is  entirely 
destitute  of  the  means  of  education.  ' 

The  Sunday  school  is  very  effective,  and  there  has 
been  a  night  school,  but  speaking  from  the  ex- 
perience of  three  winters,  the  clerjgyman  considers  it 
to  have  been  a  failure.  Last  winter  there  were  only 
six  scholars.  The  distance  the  scholars  had  to  come 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure. 

There  is  a  good  private  adventure  school,  attended 
by  15  or  16  children  ;  and  there  are  five  or  six  plait- 
ing schools.  Not  more  than  three  of  the  five  teach 
reading,  and  then  only  for  about  an  hour  a  day,  and 
that  often  with  great  in-egularity.  There  are  not 
believed  to  be  150  children  in  the  parish  under 
efficient  education. 

In  Great  Maplestead  the  land  is  chiefly  arable,  and 
belongs  to  three  principal  and  three  smaller  pro- 
prietors. The  population  is  440,  the  acreage  2,000. 
There  is  enough  labour,  but  more  cottages  are  wanted. 
The  landlords  have  pulled  down  cottages  without 
building  others  in  their  room.  Young  people  who 
want  to  marry  can't  find  homes.  There  are  a  few 
very  bad  cottages  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  there  is 
.  not  much  cause  for  complaint.  Rent  from  21. 10s.  to  4/. 
'  At  present  there  is  a  deficiency  of  allotment  ground, 
and  some  of  the  cottages  have  no  garden. 

There  is  a  National  school  in  an  admirable  building, 
erected  five  years  ago  by  a  benevolent  lady,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  parish.  It  is  connected  with  Govern- 
ment and  taught  by  a  certificated  mistress,  who  re- 
ceives 45/.  and  a  house.  There  are  58  children  on 
the  register,  and  an  average  attendance  of  35.  The 
attendance  ,is  most  irregular,  the  parish  being  very 
scattered.  The  school  is  thoroughly  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  parish,  if  it  were  more  regularly  at- 
tended. ,  -  ,     . 

There  has  been  a  night  school  for  several  winters, 
taught  by  the  clergyman  and  a  paid  assistant.  La«t 
year  there  were  14  scholars  regularly  attending;  the 
year  before  the  attendance  was  20.  Mr.  Corrie  con- 
siders that  it  has  had  a  good  effect,  and  is  satisfied 
with  its  results  on  the  whole. 

Wages  in  these  parishes  are  10s.  a  week  at  present. 
They  generally  fall  1*.  a  week  in  the  winter.  There 
is,  however,  a  good  d^al.of  piece  work  done  by  the 
best  men. 


The  meeting  felt  that  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  hi  respect  of  education  is  not  what  they 
would  desire  it  should  be.  There  was,  however,  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
improving  it. 

Six  gentlemen  presient  were  in  favour  of  leaving 
things  just  as  they  are,  as  far  as  compulsion  is  con- 
cerned, which  they  considered,  if  applied,  would  inflict 
•hardship  on  large  families,  though  they  would  wish 
to  see  good  school^  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
family,  of  which  parents  could  avail  themselves  for 
their  children  at  their  pleasure.  '  Six  other  gentlemen 
considered  that  an  age  should  be  fixed  below  which 
a  child  should  be  prohibited  from  working  in  the 
fields. 

[At  this  point  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Majendie  was 
called  away  by  an  engagement,  and  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Wilkinson.] 

On  the  supposition  that  restrictive  legislation  takes 
place,  there  was  a  further  difference  of  opinion  ;  some 
gentlemen  would  prefer  that  the  prohibited  age  were 
fixed,  at  eight  (as  in  the  Factory  -4cts),-  and  security 
taken  for  further  education  during  a  portion  of  the 
year  up  to  the  age  of  12  ;  others  thought,  the 
better  plan  would  be  to  fix  the  age  below  which 
children  should  not  be  allowed,  to  work  at  10,  (two 
gentlemen  would  wish  to  see  it  raised  to  11),  and  to 
leave  their  further  education  to  the  will  and  power 
of  their  parents.  Two  gentlemen  declined  expressing 
an  opinion  on  the  point,  an"d  considered  that  she 
settlement  of  it  had  better  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of 
thei  legislature.  ■  ■ 

The  meeting,  however,  felt  that  nothing  would  be 
gained  to  education  by  merely  fixing  a  limit  of  age 
below  which  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  work, 
unless  security  were  taken  that  during  the  prohibited 
period  such  children  attended  school. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  in  this  district  to  employ  women 
in  the  fields,  even  in  harvest ;  there  is  a  sufficiehcy^of 
adult  male  labour  without  them.  Most  of  the  women 
and  girls  are  employed  in  straw  plaiting,  which  is  an 
idle,  gossiping  form  of  work,  and  in  the  case  of  girls 
is '  found  to  have  a  very  demoralizing  effect- '  upon 
family  order,  and  really  to  make  the  parents  subject 
to  their  children. 

But  the  root  of  the  evils  that  affect  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  lies  in  the  state  of  his 
home ;  and  it  is  thought  that  little  wiU  be  done  for 
the  permanent  improvement,  either  physically  or 
morally,  of  that  condition,  till  the  possibility  of  the 
overcrowding  which  now  exists  t,o  so  lamentable  an 
extent  is  removed.  The  periodical  inspection  of 
cottages  by  an  officer  independent  of  local  influences, 
if  practicable,  would  be  very  desirable. 

The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  very  strongly  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  of  beerhouses.  Two  inspectors 
of  the  county  police  who  were  present  testified  to  the 
evils  arising  from  this  source,  particularly  from  the 
permission  now  so  freely  granted  tp  open  a  house  for 
the  sale  of  beer  not  consumed  on  the  premises  ;  and 
the  meeting  generally  felt  that  the  beerhouses  are 
"  the  cm-se  of  the  country,"  and  a  powerful  agent  in 
demoralizing  and  pauperizing  the  labouring  man.  In 
Sible  Hedingham,  with  a  population  of  2,lOO,  there  are 
17  houses  for  the  sale  of  beer;  in  Castle  Hedingham, 
with  1,200  inhabitants,  there  are  ]  3.  The  meeting 
hope  that  the  attention  of  the  legislaiture  wiU  be 
directed  to  the  lessening  of  this  great  and  gro-vring 
e-vil. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

Henbt  Wilkesson, 

Chairman. 
[N.B.— There   was   no   one  present  to  represent 
Little  Maplestead,  a  parish  with  a  population  of  325 , 
and  without  a  school. 

The  police  inspectors,  one  of  whom  had  been  in  the 
force  25  years,  testified  to  a  decrease  in  drunkenness, 
though  they  thought  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of 
drinking  ;  so  that  there  is  an  improvement  in  the 
manners,  if  not  in  the  morals,  of  rural  society  in  this 
neighbourhood.] 
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No.  55.   Wednesday,  October  16,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Great  Yeldham,  for 
Great  Teldham  Pop.,    696,  Acr.,  1,550  R.V.,  3,287^. 
Little  Yeldham  Pop., 
Eidgwell  - 
Tilbury  - 
Stambourne 


Toppesfield 


307  Acr.,  850  E.V.,  1,397/. 
Pop.,  715  Acr.,  1,600  R.V.,  3,090/. 
Pop.,  232  Acr.,  850  K.V.,  1,474/. 
Pop.,  537  Acr.,  1,500  E.V.,  2,801/. 
Pop.,  1,045  Acr.,  2,800  K.V.,  5,057/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 


churchwarden,  and 


From  Great  Yeldham — 

Mr.    F.    Whitlock,    guardian, 
occupier  of  800  acres. 

Mr.   James   Scotcher,  churchwai'den,   -woolstapler, 
and  occupier  of  20  acres. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ray,  occupier  of  270  acres. 

Mr.  Wm.  Playle,  surveyor  and  assessor,  occupier  of 
84  acres. 

Mr.  Thomas  Goodchild,  representative  of  an  occu- 
pier of  300  acres. 

Mr.  Daniel  Bartrup,  labourer  and  parish  clerk. 

Mr.   Edward  Fentiman,   master   of  the    endowed 
school. 

Mr.   John   iSefton,   overseer   and   occupier   of   30 
acres. 

Mr.  Edmund  Hardy,  bricklayer. 

Miss  M.  Hopkins,  schoolmistress. 

Mr.  W.  Ince,  surveyor. 
From  Little  Yeldham — 

Eev.  John  Gaselee,  rector  and  rm'al  dean. 

Mr.   Alfred    Smith,   guardian,  churchwarden,  and 
occupier  of  320  acres. 

Mr.  John  Angel,  bailiff  on  a  farm  of  96  acres. 
From  Eidgwell — 

Eev.  F.  T.  Hurst,  vicar. 
From  Tilbury — 

Lewis  John  "Way,  Esq.,  magistrate,  landowner,  and 
occupier  of  270  acres. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Fisher,  rector. 
From  Stambourne — 

Eev.  J.  Forster,  rector. 

Mr.  Wm.  Euffle,  landowner  and  occupier  of  130 
acres. 
From  Toppesfield — 

Mr.  Robert  Hutton,  guardian  and  owner  and  occu- 
pier of  1 ,000  acres. 

Mr.  Charles  Golding,  surveyor,  owner  and  occu- 
pier of  140  acres. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  John  Gaselee. 

The  land  in  Great  Yeldham  belongs  to  several 
owners.  There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  resident 
labour.  There  is  a  fair  supply  of  cottages,  about 
100  in  number,  two  or  three  are  vacant.  They  are 
scattered  over  the  parish  and  lie  conveniently  to  the 
farms.  They  have  been  improved  of  late  years,  but 
there  is  still  a  want  of  sufficient  bedroom  accommoda- 
tion. The  older  cottages  are  of  clay  daub ;  the  new 
ones  chiefly  of  brick.  Mr.  Whitlock  has  recently 
built  two  single  cottages  of  brick,  the  one  thatched, 
the  other  tUed,  with  a  keeping  room,  kitchen, 
and  pantry  on  the  ground  floor,  and  three  chambers 
above,  at  a  cost  of  70/.  and  85/.  respectively.  He 
lets  them,  with  20  rods  of  garden  ground  on  weekly 
tenure  at  a  rent  of  \s.  6d.  a  week  in  the  summer  and 
Is.  3d.  a  week  in  the  winter.  In  the  summer  the 
tenant  has  his  garden  produce  to  help  him  to  pay  his 
rent,  and  likes  a  variable  rent  better  than  a  fixed 
one. 

The  gardens  generally  attached  to  the  cottages 
are  not  very  large,  varying  fi-om  10  to  20  rods. 
Some  have  no  gardens.  There  are  a  few  allotments 
let  at  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  rod.  The  rent  of  the 
cottages  varies  from  21.  5s.  to  41.  10s.  A  few  where 
there  is  a  good  garden,  rise  as  high  as  51. 

There  is  an  endowed  free  school  for  10  free  boys 
nominated  by  trustees  at  their  option.  The  master 
is  allowed  to  take  other  boys  on  his  own  account. 
The  annual  value  of  the  endowment  is  about  70/.  a 
yeai .    Fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  only  school  in  the 


neighbourhood,  and  when  Mr.  Whitlock  was  a  scholar 
there  it  had  upwards  of  70  boys.  The  master  believes 
that  the  number  of  free  boys  is  at  the  discretion  of 
the  trustees.  The  free  boys  at  present  are  the  sons 
of  tradesmen,  &c.,  and  the  school  is  treated  as  a 
middle  school,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  district. 

There  is  also  a  parochial  school,  supported  by 
volufftary  subscriptions,  held  in  a  building  the  pro- 
perty of  the  rector,  under  a  mistress,  an  ex-pupil 
teacher,  with  55  names  on  the  register  and  an  ordi- 
nary attendance  of  40. 

There  are  one  or  two  straw  plaiting  schools  in  the 
parish,  and  the  parents  are  found  to  prefer  them, 
on  the  gromid  that  the  children  can  earn  something. 
The  children  are  allowed  to  bring  their  own  plait  to 
the  parochial  school  three  afternoons  in  the  week, 
but  there  is  no  one  to  give  them  instruction  in  the 
art. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  twice  a  week  in  the 
winter,  conducted  by  the  rector  with  the  assistance 
of  two  volunteers.  It  was  not  very  successful,  and  it 
was  not  held  last  winter. 

In  Little  Yeldham  the  land  belongs  to  various 
owners.  There  is  enough  resident  labour.  The 
cottages  are  in  fair  repair,  but  very  few,  if  any,  have 
three  bedrooms,  and  many  have  only  one.  They 
mostly  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  land.  The  rent 
21.  10s,  to  4/.  They  have  small  gardens,  but  there 
are  no  allotments. 

There  is  a  parochial  school  built  with  Government 
assistance,  but  not  receiving  annual  grants,  under  a 
mistress,  an  ex-pupil  teacher,  with  45  children  on 
the  books,  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of  35.  The 
rector  considers  it  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  parish,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
children,  sufficiently  long  in  attendance.  The  straw 
plait  interferes  with  education  more  than  field  labour. 

There  is  a  plaiting  school  in  which  the  children 
are  taught  to  read  as  well  as  to  plait.  Plaiting  is 
allowed  in  the  parochial  school  in  the  afternoons. 

The  rector  has  had  a  night  school,  conducted  by 
members  of  his  own  family  and  the  schoolmistress. 
The  attendance  has  been  about  10,  and  the  scholars 
have  made  fair  progress. 

In  Tilbury  there  are  three  or  four  landowners, 
and  five  farms.  There  is  enough  labour.  There  are 
about  30  cottages,  generally  in  fair  order,  but  only 
a  few  with  three  bedrooms.  Rent  from  21.  and  3/.  to 
41.  Most  have  no  gardens  j  but  there  are  allotments 
let  separately.  The  cottages  are  collected  into  two 
chief  clusters. 

There  is  a  parochial  school,  receiving  annual  aid 
fi-om  Government,  under  a  mistress,  attended  by  30 
or  35  children  in  the  summer,  and  not  more  than  12 
or  1 5  in  the  winter. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  for  the  last  six 
winters,  conducted  by  the  rector  and  his  curate, 
attended  by  about  eight  scholars  on  the  average. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  the  day  school  in  35/. 

In  Eidgwell  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  severaT 
proprietors ;  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  being 
the  principal,  owning  350  acres  out  of  1,720.  There 
is  a  large  population  in  proportion  to  the  acreage. 
Years  ago  the  men  used  to  plait  as  well  as  the  women, 
but  now  they  are  wholly  employed  on  the  land. 
Some  of  them  migrate  in  the  summer  in  search  of 
work ;  and  others  are  employed  in  the  adjoining 
parishes. 

The  cottages  vary  in  condition,  the  older  ones  are 
in  bad  order ;  the  recently  erected  ones  are  fair. 
The  latter  have  more  bedroom  accommodation,  and 
some  have  three  chambers.  The  rent  is  from  3/.  10s. 
to  51.  The  older  ones  have  not  good  gardens.  They 
chiefly  belong,  not  to  the  large  landowners,  but  to 
independent  proprietors  owning  small  parcels  of  land. 
They  are  let  mostly  on  yearly  tenure  ;  but  in  several 
cases  there  has  been  a  change  to  weekly  tenure, 
owing  to  the  greater  certainty  of  obtaining  the  rent, 
and  the  vicar  thinks  that  the  weekly  tenure  is  likely 
to  predominate. 

There  is  a  school,  receiving  annual  aid,  under  a 
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certificated  mistress,  supported  at  an  annual  cost  of 
about  451.  There  are  75  names  on  the  register,  and 
an  ordinary  attendance  of  65.  The  cottages  are 
clustered  round  a  green,  and  are  favourably  placed 
in  relation  to  the  school. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  for  se  coral  winters, 
conducted  by  the  vicar  and  his  pupils  (when  he  Jias 
had  them).  Attended  by  about  15,  mostly  biggish 
lads.  The  vicar  thinks  it  has  been  fairly  successful. 
Those  who  attended  did  so  regularly,  and  took  great 
pains. 

The  prevalence  of  straw  plaiting  is  considered  to 
be  the  greatest  interference  with  education  in  this 
parish . 

In  Stambourne,  there  are  a  great  many  owners, 
chiefly  small,  not  many  of  them  occupying  their  own 
land.  The  acreage  is  about  1,800  acres.  There  is 
a  sufficiency  of  labour,  and  a  sufficiency  of  employ- 
ment. The  cottages  want  more  bedrooms,  but  are 
generally  in  tolerable  repair.  The  rent  is  40*.,  60*. 
and  80s.,  varying  according  to  size  of  cottage  and  of 
garden.  There  are  a  few  allotments,  let  at  id.  per 
rod. 

There  is  a  day  school,  not  in  connexion  with 
Grovernment,  under  an  untrained  mistress,  with  30 
children  on  the  books,  and  an  ordinary  attendance 
of  22  to  25.  Poverty,  want  of  clothing,  and  sti-aw- 
plaiting  operate  unfavourably  on  the  school  attendance. 
The  parish  is  sequestered,  and  the  cottages  lie  far 
away  from  the  school,  and  the  parents  do  not  take 
an  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children.  The 
plaiting  schools  are  full.  The  rector  offered  to  intro- 
duce plaiting  into  the  school,  and  went  round  to 
every  cottage  to  announce  his  intention,  but  there 
was  no  addition  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  con- 
sequence. Mr.  Ruffle  and  Mr.  Hutton  believe  that 
many  of  the  parents  also  object  to  their  children 
being  taught  in  a  church  school.  Dissent  has  been 
long  seated  in  Stambom-ne,  and  there  is  an  endowed 
meeting  house. 

The  rector  has  had  a  night  school  for  four  winters 
out  of  the  last  five.  He  began  with  40  scholars  and 
dwindled  to  10.  The  school  was  free,  but  scholars 
could  not  be  induced  to  attend.  The  rector  had  no 
assistance  in  teaching. 

A  night  school  is  maintained  in  connexion  with  the 
meeting  house,  two  or  three  nights  a  week,  both 
winter  and  summer,  but  no  one  present  could  give 
particulars  respecting  it. 

In  Toppesfleld  the  land  is  divided  among  several 
owners,  of  whom  Messrs.  H.  Sperling  and  S.  Sampson 
are  the  principal.  There  are  about  3,500  acres  of 
land.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of  resident  labour  ;  there 
used  to  be  a  surplus.  In  the  winter  there  may  be  a 
few  unemployed,  who  mostly  emigrate  elsewhere 
during  the  summer.  There  have  been  several  new 
cottages  recently  erected,  very  good,  but  many  of  them 
in  outlying  parts  of  the  parish  are  inferior,  though 
not  worse  than  in  other  parishes.  The  rent  ranges 
from  21.  10s.  to  51.  There  are  about  eight  acres  of 
allotment  let  in  parcels  of  40  rods  at  4d.  a  rod.  The 
property  is  a  bequest  to  the  church,  and  the  rent  is 
spent  on  the  repairs  of  the  fabric.  There  is  no  church 
rate  in  consequence. 

There  is  a  day  school  both  for  boys  and  girls,  con- 
nected with  G-overnment,  attended  in  the  summer  by 
about  100  children.  No  one  could  give  accurate 
information  about  it.  Straw  plaiting  is  not  allowed 
in  this  school,  which  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
attendance. 

There  is  a  night  school  every  winter  conducted  by 
the  master  of  the  day  school,  attended  on  the  average 
by  20  or  30  scholars. 

The  ordinary  wage  at  present  of  the  able-bodied 
day  labourer  in  this  district  is  10s.  Horsemen, 
stockmen,  and  shepherds  would  receive  12s.  The 
harvest  is  got  in  at  per  acre.  This  year  the  price 
was  12s.  per  acre,  including  everything,  which  would 
average  to  the  man  about  5s.  a  day. 

There  is  very  little  employment  of  women  in  this 
district,  nor  of  girls  eitherj  though  when  the  plaiting 


trade  is_  bad,  a  few  women  are  glad  to  take  field  labour. 
There  is  a  considerable  employment  of  boys  ;  and 
there  is  said  to  be  always  a  job  for  them  if  they  like 
to  come  after  it.  Mr.  Whitlock  would  take  them  at 
as  early  an  age  as  five,  and  he  considers  that  a  boy 
taken  to  work  at  five  would  be  worth  twice  as  much 
when  he  is  12  as  a  boy  not  taken  to  work  before  10. 

It  was  caiTied  by  a  majority  of  11  votes  to  seven 
that  it  is  not  desirable  to  limit  by  restrictive  legisla- 
tion the  age  at  which  children  should  be  allowed  to  go 
to  work  on  the  land. 

If  a  restriction  is  placed  upon  age,  ten  gentlemen 
were  in  favour  of  the  limit  being  placed  at  10,  under 
the  idea  that  the  child  is  afterwards  to  be  free.  One 
gentleman  would  wish  the  limit  to  be  fixed  at  eight,  the 
remainder  of  the  meeting  declined  voting. 

The  employment  of  young  children  in  the  plaiting 
schools  is  considered  by  the  meeting  to  be  very  mis- 
chievous physically  as  well  as  educationally.  There 
are  sometimes  40  to  50  children  collected  in  a  small 
cottage-room,  crowded  as  thickly  as  they  can  sit ;  and 
they  would  be  working  in  this  close  atmosphere  for 
from  six  to  eight  hours  a  day.  On  physical  grounds 
there  ought  to  be  some  legislative  interference  to  pre- 
vent overcrowding  in  schools  of  this  kind. 

The  meeting  is  unanimous  in  thinking  that  the 
source  of  greatest  evil,  as  regards  the  condition  of 
country  villages  is  the  multiplication  of  houses  for  the 
sale  of  beer.  The  number  of  them  is  felt  to  be  far  in 
excess  of  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  community,  and 
the  number  of  respectable  houses  is  decreasing  in  con- 
sequence of  the  competition  with  houses  of  a  lower 
class. 

The  straw  plait  is  also  found  to  have  a  very  mis- 
chievous effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  women 
employed  in  it.  It  indisposes  them  for  domestic 
service  ;  they  acquire  no  housewifely  knowledge,  and 
rapidly  become  independent  of  parental  control. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

John  G-asblke,  Chairman. 


Essex. 
Rev.  J.  Praser. 


56.   Thursday,  Oct.  17,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Earl's  Colne,  for 

Earl's  Colne  -  Pop.,  1,540  -  Acr.,  2,996  -  E.V.  5,900?. 
Colne  Engaine  -  Pop.,  627  -  Acr.,  2,400  -  E.V.  4,262/. 
White  Cohie    -  Pop.,     400- Acr.,  1,350  -  E.V.  2,459/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 
From  Earl's  Colne, 

Eev.  J.  B.  Carwardine,  lord  of  the  manor  and 

landowner. 
Eev.  S.  Blackall,  vicar. 
Mr.  O.  Barnard,  churchwarden,  occupier  of  2,300 

acres. 
Mr.  W.  Matthews,  landowner  and  occupier  of  200 

acres. 
Mr.  W.  Woodward,  occupier  of  160  acres  and 

landowner. 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  medical  officer. 
Mr.  Harris  Hills,  occupier  of  180  acres  and  land- 
owner. 
Mr.  N.  Stutter,  guardian,  owner,  and  occupier  of 

330  acres. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Pudney,  occupier  of  45  acres. 
Mr.  James  A.  Tawell,  tradesman. 
Eev.  H.  Hall,  curate. 
Mr.  Joseph  Monk,  assistant  overseer  and  parish 

clerk. 
Mr.  Mantle,  schoolmaster. 

From  Colne  Engaine — 
Eev.  W.  Webster,  rector. 
E.  Hills,  Esq.,  magistrate  and  landowner. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Mayhew,  owner  and  occupier  of  250 

acres. 
Mr.    John   Firmin,    churchwarden,   owner    and 

occupier  of  360  acres. 
Mr.  Francis  Sewell,  owner  and  occupier  of  120 

acres. 

I  3 
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Essex. 
■Rev.  J.  Fraser. 


G.D.  Vaizey,  Esq., magistrate,  owner  and  occupier 
of  700  acres. 
From  White  Colne — 
Rev.  Geo.  Taylor,  incumbent. 
Rev.  Arthur  Hanbury,  rector  of  Bures,  Suffolk. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Eev.  Samuel  Blackall  should 
take  the  chair. 

[To  consult  the  convenience  of  several  gentlemen 
present  at  the  meeting,  the  general  questions  were 
proposed  first,  and  the  particular  facts  of  each  parish 
gathered  afterwards.] 

In  this  district  women  and  girls  are  scarcely  ever 
employed  on  the  land,  except  in  the  season  of  hay- 
making. They  occupy  themselves  either  in  straw 
plait  or  net  embroidery.  This  non-employment  of 
girls  and  women  leads  to  a  somewhat  larger  employ- 
ment of  boys,  who  do  what  in  other  counties  would 
be  women's  work. 

Though  the  labour  of  boys  under  nine  is  frequently 
of  use  in  many  agricultural  operations,  the  employers 
present  would  be  prepared,  in  virtue  of  higher  con- 
siderations, to  dispense  with  boys'  labour  up  to  that 
age,  but  they  would  object  to  the  restriction  being 
raised  to  10  ;  and  the  restriction  even  to  the  age  of 
9,  it  was  feared,  if  made  absolute,  would  operate  with 
great  hiardship  upon  parents  with  large  families. 

If  the  legislature  should  think  proper  to  take  the 
same  age  as  is  fixed  in  the  Factory  Acts,  viz.  8,  below 
which  children  are  to  be  prohibited  from  field  labour, 
and  should  desire  to  make  provision  for  the  education 
of  such  children  beyond  that  age,  of  the  various  modes 
applied  under  the  different  Acts  directed  to  this  object, 
the  meeting  would  prefer  that  which  would  require  a 
certain  amount  of  school  attendance  during  the  pre- 
vious year  as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  the 
period  of  that  attendance  to  be  left  to  the  option  of 
the  parent  and  to  be  capable  of  adaptation  to  the 
agricultural  necessities  of  the  district.  Or  instead  of 
a  period  of  school  attendance,  a  certificate  of  a  certain 
amount  of  proficiency,  tested  by  examination,  might 
be  taken  as  attaining  the  desired  end,  which  would 
allow  of  the  education  being  given  either  at  a  night 
school  or  in  the  parents'  own  home.  But  though  the 
meeting  suggest  this  plan,  they  cannot  disguise  their 
fear  that  in  working,  it  would  be  found  to  be 
surrounded  by  vei-y  serious  practical  difficulties. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  a  .la.rge  majority  of  the  meeting 
that  inasmuch  as  any  restrictions  of  this  kind  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  an  efficient  school  in  every 
parish,  some  relaxation  of  the  present  rules  governing 
the  distribution  of  the  Government  grant  is  certainly 
required  in  order  to  bring  that  grant  more  within  the 
reach  of  rural  parishes,  and  they  would  wish  the  merits 
of  each  school  to  be  tested  by,  and,  rewarded  for,  simply 
its  results. 

The  condition  of  cottages  generally  is  felt  to  be 
highly  unsatisfactory  both  on  moral  and  on  sanitary 
grounds,  and  the  meeting  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
introduction  of  more  effective  inspection  than  exists 
at  present,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evil  of  over- 
crowding and  to  secure  proper  sanitary  arrangements. 

There  was  a  unanimous  feeling  that  the  greatest 
pest  in  a  rural  parish  is  the  beer-house  ;  that  these 
houses  abound  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  wants  of 
the  neighbourhood ;  that  they  are  under  no  sufficient 
restriction  or  inspection,  and  that  the  Kcences  for 
opening  such  houses  are  granted  with  far  too  great 
facility. 

The  three  Colnes  are  all  of  them  open  parishes. 
There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  resident  labour.  Very 
few  men  are  out  of  employ,  even  in  the  winter.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  deficiency  of  labour,  but  several 
men  who  then  emigrated  have  since  returned.  The 
women  are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  straw- 
plait  and  tambour-work. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  cottages,  but  very 
few  have  more  than  two  bedrooms.  The  rent  ranges 
from  between  Is.  to  2s.  a  week.  The  tenure  is  gene- 
rally by  the  year,  with  three  months'  notice.  Most 
of  the  cottages  have  gardens,  and  there  are  allotments 


in  Earl's,  Colne  and  White  Colne.  In  Colne  Engaine, 
where  there  are  no  allotments,  the  gardens  are  pro- 
portionately larger.  The  daily  wage  is  raised  this 
week  to  12s.  The  harvest  would  bring  a  man  in 
from  61.  to  71.  The  gentlemen  present  paid  for  this 
last  harvest  10«.  6d.  an  acre,  allowing  10  acres  to  a 
man,  with  three  bushels  of  malt  and  three  lbs.  of 
hops. 

There  are  schools  in  all  the  parishes ;  in  Earl's 
Colne,  in  particular,  there  are  five  schools,  one  of  them 
an  endowed  grammar  school,  and  great  interest  has 
been  taken  in  the  education  of  the  people.  In  White 
Colne  there  is  a  British  school,'  with  an  average 
attendance  of  65,  which  is  supplied  with  scholars 
from  several  surrounding  parishes. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  meeting  by ,  ; 

Samuel  Blackall.  Vicar  of  Earl's  Colne.  ' 


CouNTr  OF  Essex  :  Witham  Union. 


No.  57.  Tuesday,  October  22,  1867. 

Collective  meeting  at  Witham  for 

Witham  -  Pop.  3,455  -  Acr.,  3,633  R.V.,  13,840Z. 

Great  Braxted  Pop.  384  -  Acr.,  2,631  -  R.V.,  3,788/. 

Little Braxted  Pop.  Ill -Acr.,     563-E.V.,     878/. 

Fau'stead          Pop.  351  -  Acr.,  1,853  -  R.V.,  2,709/. 

Faulkbourn    -  Pop.  143  -  Acr.,  1,115-  R.V.,  2,060/. 

Terling             Pop.  902  -  Acr.,  3,206  -  R.V.,  5,244/. 

Rivenhall '     -  Pop.  445  -  Acr.,  3,557  -  R.V.,  6,343/. 

Present  at  Meeting : 

From  Witham — 

Lieut.-Col.  Shakespear,  R.A.,  magistrate. 

Captain  Savin,  resident  gentleman. 

Rev.  H.  Litch worth,  curate. 

A.  G.  Proctor,  Esq.,  medical  officer  of  the  district. 

Mr.  T.  Beadel,  cha,irman  of  board  of  guardians. 

Rev.  J.  Dewsnap,  Congregationalist  minister. 

Mr.  Carrington  Wilson,  ironmonger. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Cheek,  librarian. 

Mr.  Joseph  Foster,  of  Blunt's  Hall,  occupier  of 
500  acres. 

Mr.  William  Butler,  grocer  and   occupier   of  40 
acres. 

Rev.  John  Bramston,  vicar,  magistrate,  and  rural 
dean. 

Rev.  J.  Finch  Smith,  curate. 

J.  Howell  Blood,  Esq.,  solicitor  and  clerk  to  the 
board  of  guardians. 
From  Great  Braxsted — 

Rev  H.  Calthrop,  rector. 
From  Little  Braxsted — 

Rev.  B.  S.  Clarke,  rector. 
From  Fairstead — 

Rev.  R.  Marsh  White,  rector. 

Mr.  R.  Balls,  guardian,  churchwarden,  owner  and 
occupier  of  300  acres. 
From  Faulkbourn — 

Rev.  F.  Spurrell,  rector. 
From  Terling — 

No  representative. 
From  Rivenhall — 

Rev.  J.  Barton,  curate. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Colonel  Shakespeae. 

The  land  in  Witham  (about  3,600  acres)  belongs  to 
about  half-a-dozen  chief  proprietors.  Till  within  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  a  sufficiency  of  labour, 
but  now  there  is  scarcely  an  adequate  supply.  For 
some  few  years  past  there  has  been  an  emigration 
chiefly  of  the  young  men  in  search  of  more  remunera- 
tive employment  in  London  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
cottages,  where  the  families  are  large,  the  medical 
officer  considers  the  accommodation  to  be  insufficient. 
The  rent  of  cottages  outside  the  town  is  about  4/.  a 
year  ;  inside,  or  nearer  to,  the  town,  it  rises  as  high 
as  61.,  the  rates  being  paid  by  the  owner.     There  are 
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at  least  20  acres  of  allotments  in  the  parish,  whieli 
are  let  at  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  rod.  Wages  of  the  able- 
bodied  labourers  are  raised  this  week  from  12s.  to 
13s.,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  small  beer  (a  bushel 
of  malt  to, a, hogshead  of  water).  The  men  would 
prefer  the  beer  allowance  to  an  extra  Is.  a  week.  A 
man  this  year  made  from  6/.  10s.  to  71.  (exclusive  of 
his  allowance  of  beer)  by  his  harvest.  It  was  set  at 
13s.  6d.  per  acre .  When  the  beer  was  compounded 
for,  it  was  either  reckoned  at  three  bushels  of  malt 
and  three  lbs.  of  hops,  or  at  4s.  in  the  11.  on  the 
earnings.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  young  unmarried 
girls  employed  in  the  agriculture  of  this  district  ; 
they  either  go  out  to  service  or  find  employment  at 
home,  and  the  farmers  do  not  encourage  them  to 
work  on  the  land.  In  fact,  there  is  very  little  employ- 
ment of  female  labour  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in 
the  parish  of  Witham  there  is  hardly  any  such  em- 
ployment at  all.  Within  the  last  10  years  peas  have 
been  largely  grown  in  this  district  for  the  London 
market,  and  during  the  four  weeks  that  the  season 
lasts  women  and  children  are  employed  to  pick  them. 
The  payment  is  Is.  a  bag  of  2|-  bushels,  and  a  woman 
with  a  couple  of  active  children  would  earn  4s.  to  5s. 
a  day.  The  work  is  very  exhausting  in  many  cases. 
The  pickers  will  occasionally  travel  five  or  six  miles 
to  their  work,  starting  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  not  returning  till  8  or  9  at  night.  In  some  cases 
they  do  not  even  return  at  night,  but  sleep  in  a  barli 
contiguous  to  their  field  of  labour.  They  are  not 
employed  by  the  farmer,  but  by  the  man  who  buys  the 
peas. 

The  straw-plait  has  nearly  died  out  in  this  district, 
and  though  a  little  slop-making  remains,  even  that  is 
getting  superseded  by  the  sewing-machine. 

A  woman  when  employed  in  field  labour  works 
from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  including  an  hour  for  dinner, 
and  would  be  paid  9d.  or  lOd.  a  day.  4rf.  a  day 
would  be  the  lowest  rate  of  wage  for  a  boy  between 
10  and  12  years  of  age.  Boys  under  10  are  rarely 
employed,  and  are  not  considered  to  be  of  much  value 
for  general  purposes.  At  the  board  of  guardians  the 
chairman  never  knew  an  objection  taken  to  a  boy,,  in 
the  case  of  a  family  receiving  out -door  rehef,  stopping 
at  home  till  the  age  of  10.- 

This  general  description  of  the  agricultural  con- 
dition of  the  disti-ict  applies  without  much  variation 
to  all  the  parishes  represented  at  the  meeting.  The 
variations  are,  that  in  some  of  them  rather  more 
female  labour  is  employed  in  spring  and  summer,  and 
that  more  when  wages  are  low  than  when  they  are 
high.  The  rent  also  in  some  of  the  parishes  is 
lower.  In  Great  Braxted  the  cottages  belonging  to 
Mr.  Du  Cane  are  let  at  Is.  a  week;  at  Fairstead  the 
average  rent  is  SI.  10s.  or  31.  los.,  with  a  good 
garden. 

In  Great  Braxted  the  land  chiefly  belongs  to 
C.  Du  Cane,  Esq.,  M.P.  There  is  scarcely  enough 
resident  labour,  nor  sufficient  cottages.  The  cottages 
are  in  fair  condition,  though  rarely  with  more  than 
two  bedrooms.  There  is  a  good  school  in  connexion 
with  Government ;  the  only  voluntary  subscribers  are 
the  squire  and  the  rector ;  the  total  yearly  cost  is 
about  451.,  and  it  is  attended  by  about  40  children. 
In  Little  Braxted  the  land  belongs  to  one  principal 
owner.  There  is  hardly  enough  resident  labour. 
The  cottages  are  not  in  good  condition.  There  is  a 
school  under  diocesan  inspection,  but  not  connected 
with  Government,  attended  by  about  28  children. 
There  is  an  endowment  of  51.,  and  the  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions amount  to  about  201. 

In  both  the  Braxteds  the  night  school  is  at 
present  in  abeyance,  owing,to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  competent  teacher. 

[At.  this  point  Colonel  Shakespear  was  obliged  to 
leave,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  Rev.  H.  Calthrop.] 
"■in  Fairstead  Lord  Rayleigh  is  the  largest  pro- 
prietor. Generally  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  labour. 
"The  eottagea  are  in  pretty  good  condition,  but  the 
rector  and  the  medical  officer  doubt  if  there  is  one 
with  three  bedrooms.     There  is  both  a  day  and  night 


school  in  Fairstead,  not  in  connexion  with  Govern-         Essex. 

ment,  held  in_a  large,  room  in  a  cottage,  attended  by  ' 

from  40  to  50,  children  ;  taught  by  a  mistress  at  a  Rev.  J.  Eraser. 

total  annual  .cost  of  about  3oF.     The  night  school  is       " 

taught  by  the  rector,  with   the  aid  of  the  school-  *' 

mistress. 

In  Faulkbourn  the  two  chief  proprietors  are  Mr. 
Bullock  and  Mr.  Du  Cane.  There  is  not  enough 
labour,  and  more  cottages  ai'e  required.  The  existing 
cottages  are  hardly  in  good  condition,  though  some 
have  three  bedrooms. 

There  is  a  day  school  in  a  separate  building  erected 
for  the  purpose,  not  connected  with  the  Government, 
owing  to  the  smaUness  of  the  population.  The  resi- 
dent landowner,  the  rector,  and  the  farmers  all 
subscribe  to  the  school,  which  costs  about  28/.  in  the 
year.  The  rector  tried  a  night  school  for  one  year, 
but  gave  it  up  for  several  reasons  ;  he  could  get  no 
teaching  help  ;  it  was  a  mile  distant  from  his  house, 
and  the  results  were  not  sufficiently  encouraging. 

In  Terling  the  land  chiefly  belongs  to  Lord  Eay- 
leigh.  There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  except 
in  the  summer  months.  The  cottages  are  not  "  very 
"  grand."*  There  is  a  good  school,  but  not  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Government.  It  is  entirely  supported 
by  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  is  taught  by  an  excellent 
schoolmaster.  The  diocesan  inspector  considers  it  to 
be  a  thoroughly  efficient  school.  There  is  also  a 
night  school.  '  ' 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the 
labour  of  a  boy  under  10  upon  the  land  is  of  no  value 
tb  the  farmer.  '  As  far  as  the  employer  is  concerned, 
therefore,  there  would  be  no  hardship  in  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  such  children,  if  only  a  dispensing 
power  could  be  provided  to  accompany  the  prohibition, 
and  to  prevent  its  inflicting  hardship  upon  large 
families. 

If  legislation  is  to  take  place  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  education  of  the  child  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  the  meeting  would,  desire  to 
see  an  age  fixed  beyond  which  the  labour  of  the  child 
should  not  be  interfered  with,  rather  than  apply  to 
his  case  what  are  deemed,  in  the  case  of  agriculture, 
to  be  the  unsuitable  regulations  of  the  Factory,  or  the 
Printworks',  or  the  Workshops'  Regulation  Acts. 

Upon  the  further  question  how  best  to  secure  the 
attendance  at  school  of  children  during  the  prohibited 
age,  there  was  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  gentlemen  would  prefer  the  motive  of  reward  ; 
others  objected  to  the  idea  of  rewarding  parents  for 
doing  no  more  than  their  duty.  Another  suggestion 
was  that  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  labour 
even  when  they  had  reached  the  permitted  age,  unless 
they  could  produce  a  certificate  of  attainment,  pro- 
vided that  the  restriction  from  labour  was  not  ex- 
tended beyond  two  more  years.  Other  gentlemen 
thought  that  the  mere  prohibition  to  labour  would  act 
as  a  sufficient  motive  on  the  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  and  would  be  sorry  to  introduce 
the  principle  either  of  reward  or  punishment,  or  of 
compulsion,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  into  the  system 
at  aU. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  women  are  not 
largely  employed  in  the  agriculture  of  this  district, 
but  the  meeting  would  not  desire  to  see  such  labour 
prohibited,  and  consider  that  the  women  generally 
are  fully  able  to  protect  themselves.  It,  is  believed 
that  field  labour,  for  a  moderate  number  of  hours  and 
in  suitable  kinds  of  work,  is  rather  healthful  than 
mischievous  to  the  female  constitution.  It  is  the 
unanimous  desire  of  the  meeting  to  see  the  employ- 
ment of  young  unmarried  girls  in  the  fields  dis- 
couraged in  every  possible  way. 

The  meeting  quite  feel  the  importance,  both  in  a 
physical  and  a  moral  point  of  view,  of  providing  the 

*  Note. — The  condition  of  Terling,  in  respect  of  sanitary- 
arrangements,  has  received  a  painful  illustration  since  the.  date 
of  this  meeting,  in  the  terrible  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever, 
originating,  it  is  believed,  in  the  poisonous  matter  which  had 
been  allowed  to  penetrate  from  the  cesspools  into  the  -walls, 
which  attacked  upwards  of  250,  and  carried  off  in  a  few  weeks 
about  35,  persons,  out  of  a  population  of  900. 
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Essex.         farm  labourer  with  a  proper  home ;  they  feel  also  that 

the  present  state  of  things  in   this  respect   is  not 

Eev.  J.  Fraser.  satisfactory,  but  they  believe  that  both  the  difficulty 

of  getting  tenants  where  there  is  an  insufiSlcient  supply 

a.  of  labour,  and  of  getting  labourers  when  they  cannot 

be  provided  with  decent  homes,  will  induce  land- 
owners, without  the  necessity  of  further  legislation, 
to  build  cottages  of  a  proper  size  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  estates. 

As  the  law  stands,  the  existence  of  houses  licensed 
to  sell  beer,  whether  to  be  drunk  on  or  off  the  pre- 
mises, is  a  source  of  great  demoralization  to  the 
agricultural  poor,  as  well  as  a  great  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  they  are  situated,  but  the 
meeting  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  remedying  the  evil,  and  contented  themselves  with 
expressing  the  hope  that  this  very  important  question 
would  receive  the  serious  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

Henet  Calthbop,  Chairman. 


No.  58.   Wednesday,  October  23,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Wickham,  for 
Wkkhamj    p^p^    g^g  _^^j.^  j^gg,^  _  ^^^  g^Qgg^_ 

^Peverel  }  -Pop-.  1.311  -  Acr., 4,929 -  E.V.,11,094Z. 
Ulting  -Pop.,    169  -Acr.,  1,141  -  R.V.,  2,142Z. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Wickham  Bishops — 
Rev.  C.  Burney,  rector. 
Mr.  Herbert  Leigh,  churchwarden,  overseer  and 

occupier  of  300  acres. 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Smith,  guardian  and  occupier  of 

500  acres. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Dixon,  owner  and  miller. 
From  Ulting — 

Mr.  Thos.  Aldham,  guardian,  churchwarden  and 

occupier  of  430  acres. 
From  Hatfield  Peverel — 
No  representative. 
Mr.  Harvey  Foster,  of  Great  Totham,  owner  and 

occupier. 
Rev.  John  Bramston,  vicar  of  Witham. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Rev.  C.  Burney  should  take 
the  chair. 

The  land  in  Wickham  Bishops  belongs  to  several 
owners,  the  largest  owns  a  leasehold  for  three  lives 
(of  about  400  acres),  held  under  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commission,  being  part  of  the  property  of  the 
see  of  London.  There  is  a  sufficient  but  not  a  redun- 
dant supply  of  labour.  The  cottages  are  reported  to 
be  in  a  fair  condition  ;  the  older  ones  seldom  have 
more  than  two  bedrooms,  the  more  recently  erected 
ones  have  three.  The  rent  ranges  from  3/.  to  51. 
Many  of  them  are  copyhold  ;  veiy  few  belong  to  the 
land,  and  go  with  the  farms.  They  are  generally 
held  on  yearly  tenure,  with  a  quarter's  notice.  There 
are  no  allotments,  and  not  many  of  the  gardens  would 
reach  20  rods. 

There  is  a  parochial  school,  on  the  point  of  being 
connected  with  Government,  in  two  departments, 
under  a  mistress  and  female  assistant.  Boys  are 
not  kept  after  10,  the  mistress  disliking  to  manage 
older  boys.  If  there  are  any  such,  they  are  recom- 
mended to  go  to  the  schools  at  Witham  or  Maldon, 
which  are  from  two  to  three  miles  distant.  The  total 
annual  cost  is  about  80/.,  the  salary  of  the  head  mis- 
tress is  52/.  There  is  no  endowment,  and  the  school 
pence  are  at  the  rate  of  Irf.  a  week.  The  balance 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  rector,  there  are  at 
present  no  other  subscribers.  It  was  thought  that 
subscriptions  might  be  obtained  if  they  were  applied 
for. 


There  has  been  no  night  school,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  teachers. 

In  Ulting  there  are  four  owners,  one  of  whom  is 
resident.  There  is  not  half  enough  resident  labour, 
owing  to  the  deficient  supply  of  cottages.  There  are 
24  cottages,  and  at  the  rate  of  3^  cottages  to  the  100 
acres,  there  ought  to  be  40.  Labourers  have  to  be 
imj)orted  from  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Hatfield, 
and  have  to  travel  from  1-^  to  2  miles  to  their  work. 
The  cottages  that  exist  ai-e  not  in  first-rate  order,  and 
are  deficient  in  sleeping  accommodation.  Thei-e  is  not 
believed  to  be  one  in  the  parish  with  three  bedrooms. 
The  rent  ranges  from  3/.  10s.  to  4/.  \0s.  All  of  them 
have  fair  gardens  ;  and  there  is  about  l^-  acres  of 
allotment,  but  it  is  inconveniently  situated  and  is  not 
all  taken  up.     It  is  let  at  6d.  per  rod. 

There  is  a  parish  school,  not  under  Government, 
opened  in  1866,  taught  by  a  mistress,  attended  by 
35  children  (on  the  books),  not  all  of  them  belonging 
to  the  parish.  The  annual  cost  is  about  35/.,  20/.  of 
which  comes  from  a  single  subscription,  the  widow  of 
the  late  vicar.  The  same  lady  maintains  and  teaches 
a  night  school,  which  was  attended  last  winter  by  from 
12  to  14  scholars,  principally  young  men. 

In  Hatfield  Peverel  there  are  several  proprietors, 
four  or  five  of  whom  are  resident.  There  is  an  ample 
supply  of  resident  labour.  Some  of  the  cottages  are 
very  bad,  and  the  drainage  of  the  parish  is  deficient, 
owing  to  natural  difficulties.  The  parish  is  frequently 
visited  by  fever,  and  when  fever  settles  there  it  is  apt 
to  stay.  There  are  considerable  charities  in  the 
parish,  and  there  are  almshouses  largely  endowed, 
where  the  allowance  to  an  old  couple  is  18«.  a  week. 
The  trustees  would  be  glad  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
the  allowance  and  increase  the  number  of  the  alms- 
people  ;  but  hitherto  have  been  unable  to  effect  the 
change. 

There  is  a  school,  under  a  master,  liberally  sup- 
ported, and  the  schoolmaster  has  kept  a  night-school 
on  his  own  account. 

The  cultivation  in  these  parishes  is  chiefly  arable ; 
the  soil  mixed,  the  larger  propoi'tion  a  light  loam ; 
500  acres  would  be  considered  a  large  occupation. 
The  best  land  lets  at  21.,  the  poorest  at  20*.  an  acre. 
The  rate  of  wage  at  present  is  12«.  a  week  and  beer 
which  may  be  reckoned  as  worth  another  Is.  About 
half  the  labour  on  the  farm  is  done  by  piece  work. 
About  4|  men  is  the  proportion  of  labour  for  100 
acres  ;  35  years  ago  3^  was  considered  amply  suffi- 
cient, and  that  at  a  time  when  hardly  any  machinery 
was  employed.  To  cultivate  a  farm  in  the  best  way 
the  labour  would  cost  from  30s.  to  35s.  per  acre  in  the 
year  at  the  present  rates. 

Generally  speaking  the  difference  in  value  between 
the  labour  of  two  men,  one  more  skilled  than  the 
other,  can  only  be  rewarded  by  piece  work.  It  w^ould 
not  be  possible  to  show  the  employer's  sense  of  that 
difference  in  the  payment  of  daily  wages.  Mr.  Foster 
had  a  man  of  remarkable  ability  as  a  labourer,  who 
earned  last  year,  single-handed,  50/.  Work  is  found 
for  able-bodied  steady  labourers  throughout  the  year. 
They  are  only  the  shifty  men  who  are  out  of  work  in 
the  winter  time. 

Female  labour  is  not  encouraged,  and  the  land  can 
be  kept  clean  without  it.  Mr.  Foster  farming  500 
acres  did  not  employ  one  woman  last  year.  The 
women  generally  are  indisposed  themselves  to  go  out 
to  field  labour,  and  the  young  girls  go  out  to  service. 
Twitch  is  got  rid  of  by  the  plough  and  harrow,  and 
by  men  forking  it.  On  sandy  soil,  such  as  that  in 
Norfolk,  this  would  perhaps  not  be  sufficient  for  its 
extirpation.  In  this  district,  there  would  be  a  boy 
employed  to  about  every  70  acres.  The  exception  is 
to  find  boys  going  to  work  at  as  early  an  age  as  10, 
and  then  chiefly  in  the  case  of  large  families.  The 
more  usual  age  for  boys  going  to  work  is  11  or  12. 

The  meeting  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
labour  of  a  boy  under  10  is  of  no  value  to  the  farmer 
but  they  think  that  in  virtue  of  higher  considerations 
the  farmer  should  dispense  with  it.  They  would  not 
object  to  a  law  which  should  prohibit  the  employ- 
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ment  of  child  labour  under  the  age  of  10,  but  if  such 
prohibition  were  established  there  would  be  no  gain, 
but  rather  a  loss  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
neighbourhood,  unless  such  children  attended  school. 

The  iSeeting,  however,  are  not  disposed  to  recom- 
mend or  to  approve  of  any  direct  system  of  com- 
pulsion; and  they  consider  that  the  compulsion 
enforced  under  the  Factory  Act  stands  upon  an 
entirely  different  footing,  where  the  children  by  the 
hypothesis  are  earning  wages,  from  that  on  which 
it  would  stand  if  applied  to  children  who,  also  by 
the  hypothesis,  are  prohibited  from  labour.  The 
meeting  believe  that  the  operation  of  the  ordinary 
moral  and  social  influences,  which  are  gradually  pro- 
ducing a  stronger  sense  of  the  need  of  education, 
will  suffice  without  having  resort  to  compulsion. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  district  is  such 
as  regards  the  employment  of  women,  that  any 
restriction  upon  that  employment  is  wholly  un- 
necessary. 

With  regard  to  the  Government  mode  of  assisting 
education,  the  meeting  would  desire  to  see  the 
requirement  of  a  certificate  in  the  teacher  abolished, 
and  that  all  schools  should  be  judged  and  rewarded 
simply  according  to  the  results  they  can  produce. 

Li  conclusion,  the  meeting  desire  to  express  the 
very  strong  feeling  they  entertain,  with  regard  to 
the  facilities  that  are  given  for  obtaining  a  licence 
to  sell  beer,  particularly  in  the  cases  where  such 
beer  is  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 

Chaeles  Bdkney,  Chairman. 


No.  59.   Thursday,  October  24,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Coggeshall,  for 

Coggeshall-Pop.,  4,108     Acr.,  3598  -  R.V.,  11,010/. 
Markshall  -Pop.,       42  -Acr.,    834  -  E.V.,    1,115/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

Eev.  W.  J.  Dampier,  vicar. 

Rev.  Chas.  Raymond,  curate. 

Mr.  Wm,  Whitehead,  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, house  occupier. 

Capt.  W.  Howorth,  R.N.,  resident  gentleman, 
school  manager. 

F.  A.  Pattison,  Esq.,  magistrate,  landowner,  and 
occupier  of  300  acres. 

Mr.  W.  Appleford,  miller,  landowner  and  occupier. 

Mr.  Francis  Aldous,  parish  clerk. 

From  Markshall. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Bennett,  rector. 

Christopher  Dampier,  Esq.,  landowner  in  Canter- 
bury Settlement,  New  Zealand. 

Coggeshall  is  consolidated  as  a  benefice,  but  is 
divided  into  two  districts  for  poor  law  purposes. 
Great  Cogeeshall  contains  3,690  people  and  2,596 
acres  of  land.  Little  Coggeshall,  418  people  and 
1,002  acres  of  land. 

In  Great  Coggeshall  there  are  about  a  dozen 
owners  of  land,  in  Little  Coggeshall,  the  land  is  in 
six  or  seven  hands.  In  Great  Coggeshall  there  are 
30  or  40  occupiers,  many  of  whom  are  seed  growers. 
The  seeds  grown  are  flower  seeds  and  agricultural 
seeds ;  perhaps  100  acres  are  occupied  for  this  purpose. 
This  mode  of  cultivating  the  land  requires  more 
labour  than  ordinary  farming,  and  younger  labour. 
If  six  "  hands  "  are  required  per  100  acres  on  a  farm, 
at  least  25  would  be  required  for  the  same  quantity 
of  land  on  which  seeds  are  grown. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  resident  agricultural 
labour,  indeed  Coggeshall  supplies  labour  to  several 
surrounding  parishes.  There  are  other  branches  of 
industry  which  employ  a  third  of  the  male  population 
and  a  majority  of  the  female ;  straw  plait,  tambour 
lace  making,  velvet  weaving,  gelatine  making,  malt- 
ing, brewing,  tanning,  &c.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  that  women,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  are 
seldom  employed  on  the  land,  and  their  place  is  more 
or  less  supplied  by  boys. 
2. 


The  cottages,  as  compared  with  many  other  parishes, 
are  roomy  and  good.  Many  of  the  employments  of 
the  people  require  room,  and  the  presence  of  a  loom 
or  a  frame  in  a  cottage  prevents  overcrowding  ;  but 
the  cottages  occupied  by  the  agricultural  labourer 
generally  present  a  greater  appearance  of  cleanliness 
and  comfort  than  those  occupied  by  the  manufacturing 
population.  On  the  whole,  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  thought  to  bo  equally  well  oft"  with  the  weaver, 
while  he  is  more  provident  in  his  habits. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  ;  the 
drainage  of  the  town  is  fairly  good  ;  and  the  general 
health  of  the  population  is  satisfactory.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  general  roominess  of  the  cottages. 

The  average  rent  of  the  cottages  is  2s.  a  week. 
Those  in  the  town,  in  many  cases,  have  very  small, 
if  any,  garden  ;  and  there  are  no  allotments. 

The  town  is  sufficiently  supplied  with  the  means 
of  education.  There  is  an  endowed  Church  of 
England  boys'  school,  educating  30  boys  free.  There 
is  a  national  school  in  two  departments  with  about 
200  names  on  the  register,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  150. 

There  is  also  a  British  school  for  boys,  not  in  con- 
nection with  Government,  attended  by  80  ;  an  infant 
school  under  the  same  management,  with  about  the 
same  number  of  children,  and  in  connection  with  it 
is  an  evening  school  attended  by  50  scholars. 

There  was  a  church  night  school  last  winter,  with 
60  names  on  its  register,  but  a  very  irregular  attend- 
ance. The  winter  before  it  was  much  more  success- 
ful ;  and  the  comparative  failure  of  last  year  is 
attributed  to  the  deficiency  of  teachers.  It  was  taught 
entirely  by  volunteers.  Both  the  National  and 
British  schools  are  maintained  by  a  considerable 
effort,  and  the  managers  of  the  former  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  support  that  it  receives.  There 
was  a  threat  of  the  reduction  of  the  Government 
grant,  imless  the  condition  of  the  school  improved. 
The  voluntary  subscriptions  amount  to  about  50/. 
a  year.  The  subscriptions  and  collections  for  the 
support  of  the  British  school  amount  to  about  75/. 
The  Government  grant  earned  by  the  national  school 
varies  from  70/.  to  80/.  ;  about  30/.  is  derived  from 
church  collections. 

In  Markshall  all  the  land  belongs  to  one  proprietor, 
who  is  resident.  There  are  four  farms.  The  labour 
supply  has  to  be  imported  from  Coggeshall,  and  many 
of  the  men  have  to  travel  three  miles.  There  are 
only  five  cottages  to  the  830  acres,  of  which  three 
only  are  occupied  by  agricultural  labourers.  Several 
cottages  were  pulled  down  30  or  40  years  ago,  and 
there  is  no  known  intention  of  replacing  them.  The 
farmers  complain  of  their  labourers  having  to  come 
so  far  to  their  work. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  school ;  and  the  few  children 
who  reside  in  the  parish  attend  either  at  Coggeshall 
or  Earl's  Colne,  a  distance  in  each  case  of  three 
miles. 

In  the  parish  of  Coggeshall,  the  distant  labourers 
do  their  walk  to  their  work  in  their  master's  time, 
and  leave  off  work  at  a  proportionally  earlier  hour.* 

With  regard  to  the  points  involved  in  this  inquiry 
— It  Avas  the  ojDinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourer's  child  could  be  best 
improved  by  (1)  prohibiting  the  employment  of  any 
child  in  field  labour  under  the  age  of  10;  and  (2) 
by  requiring  a  certificate  of  a  certain  amount  of 
elementary  attainment,  the  power  to  read  with 
facility  and  intelligence  being  the  most  important 
thing  to  secure,  as  a  condition  of  being  so  employed. 

The  meeting  considered  that  provisions  of  this 
kind  would  effect  the  desired  object  more  successfully 
than  the  methods  embodied  in  the  Factory  and  other 
similar  acts,  which  seemed  to  them  inapplicable  to 
the  case  of  agriculture. 


*  This  remarkable  and  exceptional  statement  was  made  by 
two  or  three  gentlemen  present  ;  was  strictly  scrutinized ;  and 
was  adhered  to. 
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As  female  labour  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  used  in  this 
district,  the  meeting  :were  not  prepared  to  make  any 
recommendations  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  found  that 
the  farms  can  be  satisfactorily  cultivated  without  such 
labour,  and  in  this  district,  the  women  themselves 
are  indisposed  to  work  on  the  land. 

In  behalf  of  the  Meeting. 

W.  J.  Dampieh,  Chairman. 


60.  Friday,  October  25,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  K.elvedon,  for 

iielvedon  Pop.,  1,741  -  Acr.,  3,167  R.V.,  9,133/. 

Inworth  Pop.,     202  -  Acr.,  1,555  R.V.,  2,520/. 

Peering  Pop.,     804  -  Acr.,  3,232  -  E.V.,  6,885/. 

Messing  Pop.,     725  -  Acr.,  2,698  -  R.V.,  4,129/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Kelvedon — 

Rev.  H.  C.  Lory,  officiating  minister. 

Mr.  John  FuUer,  churchwarden  and  grocer. 

Mr.  William  Siggers,  churchwarden,  maltster,  brick- 
maker,  occupier  of  30  acres. 

Mr.   George  Dockwra,  miller  and  occupier  of  200 
acres. 

Mr.  Thomas  Butler,  occupier  of  200  acres. 

Mr.  John  NichoUs,  occupier  of  170  acres  and  agent 
for  Sir  Thomas  Western. 

Mr.  George  Dqckwra,  jun.,  occupier  with  his  father 
of  200  acres. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bennett,  occupier  of  150  acres. 

Mr.  H.  Isaac  Sadler,  cabinetmaker. 

Mr.  W.  Braddy,  carpenter  and  joiner. 

Mr.  Jabez  Braddy,  cabinet  maker. 

Mr.  William  Peck,  resident  gentleman, 

Mr.  Joseph  PoUey,  painter. 

Mr.  Charles  Bateman,  innkeeper. 

Mr.  Joseph  Humphrey,  cooper. 

Mr.  John  Aust,  British  schoolmaster. 

Mr.  A.  Constable,  resident  gentleman. 

Mr.  Charles  Noble,  national  schoolmaster. 
From  Messing — 

Rev.  E.  Musselwhite,  curate. 

Mr.  John  Moss,  jun.,  occupier  of  240  acres. 
From  Peering — 

Rev.  A.  Snell,  vicar. 

Mr.  Edward  Catchpool,  occupier  of  900  acres. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Raven,  occupier  of  120  acres. 

Mr.  Elijah  Quilter,  occupier  of  270  acres. 

Mr.  C.  Everett,  churchwarden  and  occupier  of  40 
acres,  miller. 

The  meeting  voted  that  Rev.  H.  C.  Loky  should 
take  the  chair. 

The  meeting  unanimously  admit  that  at  present  the 
education  of  the  agricultural  labourer's  child  is  con- 
tinued for  too  short  a  period,  and  is  too  kregular  even 
during  its  nominal  continuance  to  allow  of  satisfactory 
results  being  attained. 

The  main  difficulties  which  any  attempt  to  improve 
the  existing  state  of  things  in  this  respect  would  have 
to  encounter  are,  (1)  the  poverty  of  the  parents, 
making  in  many  cases  every  penny  that  either  they  or 
their  children  can  earn  a  matter  almost  of  necessity  to 
them,  though  in  too  many  cases  this  poverty  is 
merely  the  result  of  improvidence  ;  (2)  the  scattered 
houses  of  the  agricultural  population  in  many  places, 
rendering  the  direct  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  Factory  Acts  to  their  circumstances  almost  im- 
practicable; (3)  the  fitful  character  of  agricultural 
operations,  depending  so  much  as  they  do  on  the 
lateness  or  forwardness  of  the  season  and  the  state  of 
the  weather,  making  a  half-day  or  an  alternate  whole- 
day  system  of  schooling  impossible  ;  (4)  the  thriftless 
character  of  many  parents  seeming  almost  to  necessi- 
tate a  system  of  compulsory  education,  and  yet  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  out  any  such  system  generally 
or  absolutely  without  inflicting  hardships.  Bearing 
these  difficulties  in  mind,  the  meeting  are  prepared  to 
recommend,  as  the  best  solution  of  the  problem,  the 


fixing  of  an  age  below  which  children  should  not  be 
permitted  to  .engage  in  field-work. 

It  was  carried  (with  two  dissentients,  Mr.  Catchpool 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Rayen,  who  would  have  preferred  9) 
that  the  best  age  to  fix  would  be  10,  and  that  after 
that  age  the  education,  if  carried  on,  should  be  carried 
on  through  the  agency  of  the  night  school. 

The  meeting  desire  to  press  upon  the  Government 
the  duty  of  encouraging  night  schools  by  every  effort 
in  their  power. 

In  the  event  of  children  being  prohibited  from  going 
to  labour  under  the  age  of  10,  the  meeting  feel  that 
there  would  be  no  gain  to  the  cause  of  education 
unless  during  some  portion  of  the  prohibited  period 
such  children  were  required  to  attend  school,  and  they 
would  suggest  that  such,  school  attendance  should  be 
required  from  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 

In  these  parishes  the  employment  of  yoimg  un- 
married girls  on  the  land  is  very  rare,  with  the 
exception  of  hay-time,  pea-picking,  and  harvest. 
W  ith  regard  to  the  desirableness  or  otherwise  of  such 
employment  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  were  divided  ; 
12  gentlemen  present  considering  it  undesirable,  while 
seven  others  could  see  no  more  harm  or  danger  in  it 
than  in  many  other  employments  into  which  such 
women  would  be  driven  if  debarred  from  labouring 
on  the  land  ;  but  the  meeting  unanimously. desire  to 
leave  this  question  to  the  moral  sense  of  employers 
and  parents,  and  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  employ- 
ment of  such  girls  prohibited  by  law. 

Farmers  are  beginning  generally  to  entertain  the 
opinion  that  the  nearer  the  labourer  lives  to  his  work 
the  better,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  landlords  would 
supply  their  farmers  with  the  cottage  accommodation 
that  they  require,  the  tenants  would  be  glad  to  remu- 
nerate them  at  a  ■  fair  per-centage  for  their  outlay. 
The  preponderating  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  that 
cottages  on  farms  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
tenant  of  the  farm,  and  not  bo  held  direct  from  the 
landlord. 

The  meeting  desire  to  express  their  opinion  that 
the  sleeping  accommodation  in  many  cottages  is  much 
below  the  requirements  in  regard  of  decency  of  the 
families  occupying  them,  and  they  think  that  a 
cottage  occupied  by  a  mixed  family  ought  not  to 
contain  less  than  three  bedchambers. 

The  questions  were  raised  whether  there  should  be  a 
national  system  of  education  secular  and  non-denomina- 
tional, or  whether  the  present  denominational  system 
should  be  maintained  ;  whether  also  schools  should  be 
supported,  as  at  present,  by  voluntary  effort  or  by  rate  ; 
whether,  in  event  of  a  rate  being  levied,  it  should  be 
raised  out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country  or 
on  the  real  property  of  each  locality  ;  but  the  opinions 
of  the  meeting  being  nearly  equally  divided  on  the 
several  points  raised,  no  definite  result  was  reached. 

The  discussion  on  these  previous  points  having 
occupied  upwards  of  four  hours,  the  meeting  could 
not  be  longer  detained,  and  no  detailed  information 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  several  parishes  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  was  collected,  but  it  was  stated 
generally  that  there  were  no  special  circumstances  of 
difference  between  this  district  and  the  neighbouring 
ones  in  respect  of  labour  supply,  wages,  or  employment 
of  women  and  children,  except  that  in  Kelvedon  and 
Feering  it  was  believed  that  the  cottage  accommoda- 
tion is  superior  to  what  it  is  in  many  other  districts; 
Heney  Loey, 
Officiating  minister,  and  chaplain,  R.N., 

Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 


County  of  SussiJx;  :  Hqesham  Union. 


61.   Saturday,' November  2,  \%Q*l. 

Collective,  Meeting  at  Slinfold,  for 
Slinfold     n    Pop.,     755 -Acr.,  4,357 -R.V.,  3,970/. 
Itchingfield    Pop.,     377  -  Acr.,  2,470  -  R.V.,  2,l70/, 
Warnham  -    Pop.,  1,006  -  Acr.,  4„832  -  R,V.,  4,590/. 
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■'    Present  at  Meeting : 

From  Slinfold —  ^ 

Captain    Bunny,    landown^i',    'magistrate,     and 

cljurchwarden. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Rosser,  curate. 
Mr.  Thomas  Child,   landowner  and  occupier  of 

580  acres. 
Mr.  Charles  Child,   churchwarden,  timber  nier- 

chant,  and  occupier  of  30  acres. 
Mr.  James  Puttoclc,  overseer,  and  occupier  of 

300  acres. 
Mr.  Alfred  Knight,  occupier  of  100  acres. 
Mr.  James  Grinstead,  road  surveyor  and  owner 

and  occupier  of  12  acres. 
Mr.  Robert  Mills,  guardian,  owner  and  occupier 

of  250  acres. 
Mr.  Philip  Puttock,  occupier  of  300  acres. 
From  Itchingfield — 

Rev.  J.  H.  Milne,  rector,   and- occupier  of  70 

acres  of  glebe. 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Knight,  churchwarden,   and  oc- 
cupier of  250  acres. 
Mr.  Robert  Knight,'  guardian  arid  joint  occupier 

with  his  father.  •  ■    '  • 

Mr.  Matthew  Birdfield,  churchwarden,  and  oc- 
cupier of  100  acr^gs  ]. n 
From  Warnham — 

Rev.  James  Wood,  vicar. 

Mr.  William  Churchman,  guardian,  and  occupier 

of  330  acres^ 
Mr.  William  Wood,  guardian,  and  occupier  of 

254  acres.  ■  ' 

ilr.  Edward  Churchman,  of  Rudgewick,  occupier 

of  180  acres. 

It  was  proposed  and,  seconded  that  Captain  Bunnt 
should' take  the  chair. 

In  Slinfold  the  land  belongs  to  several  proprietors. 
Two  of  the  chief  landowners  (Ca,ptain  Bunny  and 
N.  P.  Simes,  Esq.)  are  resident.;  The  acreage  is 
upwards  of  4,000  acres,  and  there  are.  about  25 
farmers.  There  are  about  100  cottages.  There  is 
just  about  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  •  very  little 
extra  labour  is  hired  in  the  summer,  and  none  but 
shifty  .men  are  unemployed  in  the  winter.  The 
cottages  generally  are:  in  a  creditable  state  of  repair  ; 
many  of.  them  are  converted  farm-houses,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  .consolidation  of  small  opoupations: 
They  have  generally  ^sufficient  chamber  accommoda- 
tion, and  as  there  are  very  few  large  families  in  the 
parish  there  are  scarcely  any  instances  of;  over- 
crowding. Many  have  three  chambers,  and  most 
have  two.  About  30  years :  ago  eight  cottages  were 
built  on  some  land  given  for  the  purpose  by  subscrip- 
tion in  order  to  provide  homes  for  widows  and  dis- 
abled, poor.  Some  of  their  occupiers  live  rent-free, 
and  the  highest  rexxt  charged  .in  any  case  is  Is.  a 
week.  Most  of  these  cottages  have  a  sufficient 
amount  of  garden  ;  in  this  stiff  clay  soil  20  rods  is 
considered  to  be  as  much  as  a  man  can  profitably 
cultivate.  The  rent  of  a  good  cottage  with  garden 
would  be  51. 

There  is  an  annual  cottage  garden  show  (flowers 
and  vegetables),  at  which  prizes  are  awarded  for  the 
best  cultivated  garden.  Those  that  have  a  moderate- 
sized  garden  are  :generally  found  to  carry  off  the 
prize.  Prizes  are  also  given  to  encourage  botanical 
tastes  in  the.  school  children.  There  is  a  mixed 
parochial  school,  at  present  not  in  .counexion  .with 
Govei'nment,  under  an  uncertificated  mistress-  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  agricultural  labourers' 
cbildi-en,  but  there  are  reported  to  be  about. a  dozen 
children  of  small  farmers  and  tradesman  who  now 
travel  four  miles  a  day  to  a  school,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  one  gentleman .  present,  would  be  sent  to 
this  school  if.it  were  under  a  master.  .     i 

,,  The  mistress's  salary  is.  351.,  and  the  total, annual 
cost,  is  about  50^.  There  are  57.names  on  the.  register, 
iind  the  averjage  attendance  is  44.  T^i  infant  school 
is  about  being  started  by  Captain  Bunny  in  an.  out- 
lying portion  of.  the  parish.     There  has  been  a  night 


school  fori  several  past  wiriters,  which  has  just  been 
resumed;  it  is;  taught  by  the. curate  and  such  volun- 
teers as  he  can  procure. 

At  Itchingfield  there  are  8  or  10  owners  of  the 
land.  There  is  enough  labour  ;  no  one  has  been  out 
of  work  even  in  the  winter  for  several  past  years. 
Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  great  redundancy  of 
labour.  Men  now  do  not  work  for  so  many  hours  8 
day  as  they  used  to  do,  and  "  it  takes  three  educated 
"  men  to  do  two  ignorant  men's  work."  There  is  a 
sufficient  supply  of  cottages^. but  somei  of  them  are  out 
of  repair.  They  nearly  ail  belong  to  the  owners  of 
the  land.  Several  have  three  chambers,  and  there  is 
only  one  cottage  with  a  single  chamber.  Rents  range 
as  at  Slinfold.  There  is  a  mixed  school,  not  in.  con- 
nexion with  Government,  under  an  untrained  mistress, 
with  48  names  on  the  register,  and  an  average  atten- 
dance of  36.  There  is  an  endowment  of  about  141.  a 
year  ;  the  voluntary  subscriptions  are  12^. ;  the  school 
pence  81.  ;  the  annual  cost  is  about  45^.  There  is  no 
night  school. 

In  Warnham  there  are  three  large  and  a  few  small 
proprietors.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of  labour.:  The 
cottages  are  generally  good;  the  majority  of  them 
belong  to  small  proprietors ;  they  are  chiefly,  clus- 
tered in  a  village  street.  The  generality  of  them  have 
not  more  than  two  chambers,  and  those  not  very 
large  ;  a  few  only  have  three  bedrooms,  and  there  are 
a  few  with  a  single  chamber.  All  the  cottages  have 
more  or  less  garden,  from  five  rods  to  20.i  Rents 
average  4^.  10*.  ' 

There  is  a  mixed  school,  under  a  certificated  mis- 
tress, receiving  Government  aid.  There  are  80  diil- 
dren  on  the  books,  with  an  average  attendance  of  60 
The  annual  cost  is  about  80/. ;  the  mistreas'B'aalai|p;js 
55/.,  with  a  house  rent-free  ;  the  school  pence  amount 
to  20/.,  and  the  Government  grant  to  about  30/. 

There  is  no  night  school.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  in  previous  winters,  but,  owing  to  the 
indifference  of  the  people  it  was  not  Successful.  A 
competent  master  was  hired  from  Horsham,  but  he 
could  not  make  it  succeed. 

The  land  in  this  district  is  a  stiff,  wet  clay,  requir- 
ing thorough  draining.  It  wUl  grow  good  wheat  and 
oatSj  but  is  too  strong  for  barley.  The  four-course 
husbandry  is  pursued.  About  20  per  cent,  is  per-, 
manent  pasture  •  there  are  very  extensive  woodlands. 
To  cultivate  100  acres  requires  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  four  able-bodied  men,  a  lad  of  16  or  17;  and 
a  boy  to  drive  plough  from'  12  to  14.  The  cost  of 
labour  in  the  year  would  be  about  80s.  an  acre,  not 
less.  About  21  cottages  to  the  100  acres  is  considered 
to  be  a  sufficient  supply.  The  custom  still  remains, 
though  it  is  dying  out,  of  taking  young  single  men  to 
lodge  in  the  farmhouse.  They  are  hired  for  the  half- 
year,  and  are  found  in  board  and  lodging'.  A  young 
man  of  20  would  be  paid  10/.  to  12/.  in  the  year  ;  6/. 
to  8/.  for  the  summer  half,  and  4/.  for  the  winter.  It 
is  thought  to  be  a  dear  kind  of  labour.  They  sleep 
in  the  farmhouse,  and  the  young  fellows  are  found  to 
dislike  the  restraint,  and  hence  the  custom  is  dying 
out. 

The  present  rate  of  standing  wages  for  day  labour 
is  13s.  a  week,  but  the  farmers  prefer  putting  out  all 
the  labour  they  can  by  the  piece.  An  able-bodied 
man's  earnings  in  the  year  amount  to  from  45/.  to 
47/.  In  the  spring  the  men  are  allowed  to  go  felling 
and  stripping  timber,  ("flawing,"  it  is  called),  which 
lasts  about  a  month,  during  which  they  wiU  earn 
perhaps  5/.,  with  a  perquisite  of  broken  wood  worth 
another  1/. 

Women  are  occasionally  employed'  to  weed,  &c.  in 
the  spring,  and  they  work  with  their  husbands  in 
harvest,  but  there  is  not  One  tenth  part  of  the  employ- 
ment of  female,  labour  in  the  fields  now  that  there  was 
20  years  ago;  the  women  are  indisposed  to  work  in 
the  field ;  their  husbands  can  keep  them,  w-jthout. 
Their  place  has  been  taken  to  some  extent  by  machi- 
nery. It  would  be  quite  an  exception  to  find  a  young 
unmarried  girl  at  work  in  the  fields  ;  the  farmers 
present  don't  wish  to  see  it  encouraged.     The  young 
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Sussex         girls  who  do  get  out  to  work  on  the  laud  are  fit  for 

■        nothing  else.     The  labour  of  a  boy  under  10  is  of  no 

Rev.  3.  Fraser.  ^^^q  to  the  farmer,  but  at  about  that  age  he  ought 

to  be  getting  out  upon  the  land  along  with  his  father, 

"•  if  he  is  ever  to  make  an  efficient  agricultural  labourer. 

Boys  m  this  district,  with  its  stiff  soil,  are  absolutely 
required  to  drive  plough.  The  plough  is  ordinarily 
drawn  by  three  horses  in  line.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  work  the  land  with  two  horses  abreast,  but 
they  have  universally  failed. 

The  rates  in  the  district  are  heavy.  In  Itching- 
field  last  year  the  poor  and  county  rate  exceeded  30s. 
a  head  of  the  population ;  and  the  rate  for  the  district 
for  the  year  was  4«.  4d.  in  the  1/.  on  the  rateable 
value.  . 

It  is  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  meeting  that  it 
the  Legislature  attempts  to  deal  with  the  employment 
of  agricultural  labour  in  the  way  of  restriction  and 
for  educational  purposes,  the  mode  of  approaching 
the  question  that  would  be  most  satisfactory  would  be 
to  fix  an  age  below  which  children  should  not  be 
allowed  to  work  upon  the  land,  taking  security  at  the 
same  time  that  the  children  attended  school,  and  then 
to  leave  the  labour  free,  and  not  to  fix  originally  upon 
a  lower  age,  say  8,  and  then  restrict  or  interfere  with 
the  employment  of  children,  say  to  the  age  of  13,  by 
any  of  the  modes  adopted  in  the  Factory  Acts,  which 
are  considered  to  be  inapplicable  to  agriculture.  The 
meeting  are  prepared  to  recommend  that  the  age  at 
which  such  restrictions  should  cease  should  be  10. 

The  meeting  would  desire  to  see  every  labouring 
man  possess  the  power  to  read  and  write  ;  and  they 
hope  that  regular  attendance  for  five  years  up  to  the 
age  of  10  in  a  fairly  efficient  school  would  produce 
such  results. 

The  meeting  do  not  desire  to  see  free  schools. 
They  believe  that  the  poor  value  education  for  their 
children  at  a  higher  rate  from  the  very  fact  that  they 
in  part  contribute  to  its  cost.  They  do  not  see  that  a 
rate-supported  system  of  schools  would  remedy  the 
chief  evil  of  the  present  system,  which  is,  not  that 
the  schools  are  inefficient,  but  that  there  is  no  ma- 
chinery for  securing  the  regular  attendance  of  the 
children.  If  children  are  prohibited  from  being  sent 
to  work,  the  meeting  would  desire  to  see  a  mild  form 
of  compulsion  adopted,  which  should  not  inflict 
unnecessary  or  intolerable  hardship  upon  large 
families,  yet  which  should  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
them  to  the  school. 

In  this  district  it  is  neither  necessary,  nor  desirable, 
nor  usual  to  employ  young  girls  on  the  land;  and 
therefore  no  legislative  restriction  is  required. 

The  employment  of  married  women  also  is  so  rare 
and  so  occasional,  that  the  meeting,  speaking  only  for 
their  own  neighbourhood,  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  interfere  with  it  by  law. 

The  tenure  upon  which  cottages  are  held  varies 
very  much  in  the  district ;  some  are  held  by  the  week, 
some  by  the  month,  some  by  the  quarter,  some  by  the 
half  year,  and  a  few  by  the  year.  Each  form  of 
tenure  has  its  advantages;  but  most  labourers  are 
found  to  prefer  the  half-yearly  tenure.  Some  cottages 
are  held  directly  from  the  landlord  ;  others  are  let 
with  the  farms,  and  the  tenants  pay  their  rent  to  the 
occupier. 

The  evU  of  overcrowding  is  not  sensibly  felt  in  this 
district  ;  and  the  cottages  are  not  very  defective  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

The  meeting  deplore  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness 
among  the  labouring  class  ;  and  they  believe  that  the 
most  effective  measure  that  could  be  adopted  to 
diminish  it  would  be  to  give  every  man  the  power  of 
brewiug  his  own  beer,  which  at  the  present  price  of 
malt  is  practically  impossible. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  ihe  meeting, 

Edw.  J.  Bunny.  Chaii-mau. 
Nov.  2, 1867. 


No.  62.  Monday,  November  4,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Ifield,  for 

Ifield      -  Pop.,  1,307   -  Acr.,  3,200   -  R.V.,  5,770/. 
Rusper   -  Pop.,     590    -  Acr.,  3,036    -  R.V.,  2,160/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Ifield— 

Rev.  R.  N.  Blaker,  vicar. 

Mr.  W.  Wood,  churchwarden   and  occupier  of 

500  acres. 
Mr.  M.  Muggeridge,  ehurchwai-den  and  occupier 

of  137  acres. 
Mr.  M.  King,  blacksmith. 
Mr.  Thomas  Voice,  publican,  and   owner  of  8 

acres. 
Mr.    Edward    Penfold,    paiish    clerk,    assistant 

overseer,  and  surveyor. 
From  Rusper — 

Rev.  H.  J.  Gore,  rector. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Knight,  guardian,  owner,  and  occupier 

of  120  acres. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Coleman,  owner  and  occupier  of  15 

acres. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Rev.  H.  J.  Gore,  rector  of 
Rusper. 

Of  the  land  in  Ifield  about  1,700  acres  belong  to 
one  proprietor  (the  Rodney  estate) ;  there  are  eight  or 
nine  other  land  owners.  The  population  is  increasing 
rapidly  at  the  end  of  the  parish  in  proximity  to  the 
railway,  and  is  believed  now  to  amount  to  nearly  1,500. 
There  has  been,  however,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
agricultural  labourers,  but  there  is  still  a  sufficiency 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

The  supply  of  cottages  is  rather  short ;  an  empty 
cottage  is  almost  unknown.  There  are  some  cases  of 
overcrowding  ;  but  generally  the  cottages  have  a  fair 
amount  of  accommodation.  Several  have  three  bed- 
rooms, and  the  vicar  cannot  remember  more  than 
half  a  dozen  with  only  one  chamber.  The  overseer 
thinks  there  are  about  120  cottages  in  the  parish 
letting  under  2s.  6d.  a  week.  Few  of  the  gardens 
would  exceed  10  rods  ;  there  are  2  acres  of  allotment, 
let  in  parcels  of  10  rods  each,  at  3d.  a  rod.  The 
cottage  rents  run  from  l,s.  6d.  a  week  to  2s.  6d.  When 
the  cottage  is  on  the  farm  the  ordinary  rent  to  a 
labourer  working  on  the  farm  is  Is.  6d. ;  the  higher 
rents  are  paid  for  detached  cottages.  The  proportion 
of  cottages  to  the  hundred  acres  is  less  in  this  district 
than  it  otherwise  would  be,  in  consequence  of  the 
custom,  now  dying  out,  of  the  farmer  taking  young 
single  men,  who  were  hired  by  the  half  year,  to  live 
in  his  house.  It  is  considered  that  to  cultivate  the 
land  in  a  proper  way,  there  ought  to  be  three  men  and 
a  boy  to  100  acres  of  land.  The  greater  part  of  the 
cottages  in  Ifield  are  owned  by  small  proprietors. 

The  size  of  occupations  in  Ifield  varies  widely. 
There  are  about  20  farms  above  30  acres.  There  are 
three  or  four  farms  varying  from  300  to  500  acres ; 
10  or  12  between  100  and  300  ;  and  the  remainder 
below  100  aci'es.  The  land  is  varied  ;  some  being  a 
useful  loam,  and  the  other  a  very  stiff  clay.  The  rent 
would  range  from  10s.  to  30s.  an  acre.  An  average 
crop  of  wheat  produces  six  to  seven  sacks  per  acre  ; 
in  Rusper  it  would  not  average  more  than  four  or 
five  in  consequence  of  the  inferior  style  of  farming. 

There  are  four  schools  in  Ifield ; — a  National  school, 
in  the  more  thickly  peopled  part  of  the  parish,  with 
about  170  names  on  the  register,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  120.  It  is  a  school  in  two  departments, 
under  untrained  teachers  ;  not  in  connection  with 
Government,  the  managers  preferring  to  be  inde- 
pendent. In  the  centre  of  the  parish  there  is  an 
infant  school,  with  60  names  on  the  register,  and  an 
ordinary  attendance  of  45.  The  total  annual  cost  of 
these  two  schools  is  about  135/.,  of  which  about  55/. 
comes  from  school  pence,  and  the  rest  is  raised  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  The  schools  are  not  in  debt, 
and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  maintaining  them. 
Near  the  National  school  is  a  British  school,  believed 
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to  be  attended  by  not  taore  than  40  childreii.  There 
is  also  a  small  Roman  Catholic  school  of  20  or  25 
children,  in  connection  with  a  Eranciscau  monastery 
established  about  seven  years  ago. 

The  school'  fee  at  the  National  school  is  2d.  a  week, 
which  includes  the  use  of  all  school  materials. 

There  has  not  been  a  night  school  for  some  years. 
The  difficulty  felt  has  been  the  want  of  competent  and 
adequate  teaching  power. 

In  Rusper  tliere  are  8  or  10  landowners,  of  whom 
the  principal  are  Mr.  Broadwood,  Mr.  Hurst,  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  There  is  a  large  range,  perhaps 
500  acres,  of  woodland.  There  is  a  short  supply  of 
agricultural  labour.  There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
cottiiges  for  the  resident  population.  The  farms  are 
Small,  not  averaging  more  than  100  acres  a-piece  ; 
there  are  only  three  farms  exceeding  200  acres.  In 
consequence  of  the  smalhiess  of  the  holdings,  a  large 
number  of  the  labourers,  mostly  the  single  men, 
emigrate  in  search  of  work  during  the  hay  season, 
turnip-hoeing,  and  harvest,  leaving  a  short  supply  at 
home.  They  return  after  harvest,  and  generally  find 
plenty  of  employment  in  the  woods  during  the  winter 
and  spring.  The  soil  is  too  stiff  for  growing  roots  ; 
and  so  the  men  go  away  to  get  a  job  of  hoeing,  and 
then  are  induced  to  stay  through  the  hay  season  and 
harvest. 

The  cottages  are  mostly  old,  built  of  brick  and 
timber  ;  not  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Many  of  them 
belong  to  small  owners,  who  can  hardly  afford  to  put 
them  into  better  order.  They  are  pretty  roomy,  and 
have  mostly  a  fair  piece  of  garden-ground.  The  rent 
ranges  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Qd.  a  week.  The  principal 
landowners  do  not  reside  in  the  parish,  but  two  of 
them  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  school  at  present  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  con  • 
dition.  The  teacher  is  an  tmtrained  elderly  woman. 
About  40  children  attend  out  of  70  on  the  register. 
The  difficulty  is  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  One 
large  landowner  is  anxious  to  raise  an  endowment. 
The  school  is  at  present  supported  by  him  and  the 
rector.  The  total  cost  is  about  25/.,  of  which  half 
aiises  from  school  pence.  There  is  a  private  dame's 
school,  with  about  a  dozen  children,  mostly  of  a 
superior  class,  who  pay  Qd.  a  week.  There  is  no 
night  school.  The  population  is  scattered,  and  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  procuring  superintendence  and 
teachers. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  a  boy  is  of 
very  little  use  to  the  farmer  under  10  or  11  years  of 
age  ;  he  could  not  stand  a  day's  ploughing,  which, 
with  a  furrow  12  inches  broad,  is  8|  miles'  walking. 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  boys  in  the 
district  to  allow  of  the  half  day  or  the  alternate 
whole  day  system  being  applied  to  agriculture. 

It  is  also  thought  that  it  might  be  a  hardship  upon 
parents  to  require  them  in  all  cases  to  keep  their 
children  at  school  during  the  winter  period  of  the 
year  to  as  high  an  age  as  13. 

The  meeting  would  desire  to  see  the  age  of  10  fixed 
upon  as  that  below  which  children  should  not  be 
allowed  to  work  in  the  field,  in  the  hope  that  in  the 
five  preceding  years,  with  regular  attendance  at 
school,  they  will  receive  a  sufficient  education  for 
their  station  in  life. 

It  is  quite  an  exceptional  case  in  this  neighbour- 
hood to  find  an  unmarried  girl  working  in  the  fields  ; 
they  mostly  go  to  service.  Women  are  employed, 
chiefly  in  weeding,  and  in  the  hay  season  and  harvest. 
Their  wages  are  Is.  a  day.  But  they  are  less  disposed 
than  they  used  to  be  to  undertake  fieldwork,  though 
this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, more  of  them  than  usual  were  induced  to  go 
out.  It  is  not  thought  that  the  work  required  of 
them  is  such  as  to  demand  any  legislative  interference  ; 
»  they  will  take  care  that  they  don't  hurt  themselves." 

Female  labour,  except  in  hay-making,  is  considered 
to  be  dear  labour. 

The  meeting  would  desire  to  see  every  cottage 
occupied  by  a  mixed  family,  provided  with  three  bed- 
rooms ;  but  in  many  cases  nothing  would  be  gained  in 


the  interests  of  decency  by  the  addition  of  a  third 
chamber,  unless  the  landlord  exercises  sufficient  super- 
mtendence  over  the  inmates  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  distributed,  and  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
lodgers. 

In  conclusion,  the  meeting,  recognizing  drunken- 
ness as  the  fruitful  parent  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness, and  regarding  the  beer-houses  as  the  greatest 
curse  of  the  country,  and  considering  that  the  system 
has  failed  as  a  protection  to  the  pubhc  against  mono- 
poly, most  of  the  beer -houses  having  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  large  brewers,  would  desire  to  see  the 
present  facilities  for  obtaining  a  licence  largely 
restrained,  either  by  removing  the  licensing  power 
from  the  excise  to  the  magistrates,  or  by  requiring  the 
signatures  of  ratepayers  of  at  least  30Z.  a  year  before 
a  licence  is  granted,  or  by  prohibiting,  in  such  houses, 
the  consumption  of  beer  on  the  premises.  The 
meeting  feel  that  the  question  is  surrounded  by 
difficulties,  and,  as  may  be  seen,  were  not  unanimous 
in  their  suggestions  of  a  remedy ;  but  they  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  present  state  of  things 
is  mischievous  in  the  extreme. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

H.  J.  GoBE,  Chairman. 

Nov.  4,  1867. 


Sassex. 
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No.  63.   Tuesday,  November  5,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  West  Grinstead,  for 

Grinstead  |  "  ^°P-'  ^'^^S  -  Acr.,  6,483  -  R.V.,  6,900/. 
Shipley        -  Pop.,  1,091  -  Acr.,  7,549  -  R.V.,  6,250/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 
From  West  Grinstead — 

Rev.  T.  W.  Langshaw,  rector. 

Mr.  Henry   Sayers,  churchwarden,   owner,   and 
occupier  of  450  acres. 

Mr.  Edwai-d  Luckin,  guardian,  waywarden,  and 
occupier  of  180  acres. 

Mr.  H.  Mitchell,  parish  schoolmaster. 
From  Shipley — ■ 

Rev.  H.  L.  Cooper,  incumbent. 

Mr.  James  Vincent,  churchwarden  and  occupier 
of  140  acres. 

Mr.  Henry  Nailand  churchwarden  and  occupier 
of  470  acres. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Bristow,  guardian,  owner,  and  occu- 
pier of  240  acres. 

It  was  proposed  and  seconded  that  the  Rev.  T. 
W.  Langshaw  should  take  the  chair. 

In  West  Grinstead  there  are  several  landowners, 
of  whom  the  principal  are  Sir  Percy  BurreU,  Bart., 
M.P.,  and  the  Rev.  John  Goring.  The  farms 
generally  range  from  one  to  two  hundred  acres  ;  400 
acres  would  be  quite  a  large  occupation  in  this 
district.  The  rent  is  very  various  ;  from  7s.  6d.  to 
40s.  per  acre  ;  the  depth  as  well  as  the  staple  of  the 
soil  varies  proportionably.  The  bulk  of  the  land  is 
of  inferior  quality.  The  best  land  will  produce 
from  eight  to  nine  sacks  of  wheat  per  acre  ;  the 
worst  not  more  than  three  or  four. 

The  population  when  the  census  was  taken  in  1861 
was  temporarily  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  con- 
hiderable  body  of  railway  labourers  ;  it  is  believed 
at  the  present  date  to  be  under  1,300  and  not  to  be 
increasing.  For  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  parish 
there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  resident  labourers  ;  the 
extra  demand  in  the  summer  is  met  by  chance  men 
travelling  through  the  country. 

There  is  a  fairly  adequate  supply  of  cottages,  the 
greater  part  of  which  belong  to  the  landowners,  and 
are  generally  let  with  the  ferms ,  They  are  mostly 
occupied  on  a  six  months'  tenure,  at  varying  rents. 
Is.  3c?.,  Is.  6d.,  Is.  9d.,  and  2s.  a  week  ;  20  rods  is 
considered  to  be  an  adequate  size  for  a  garden.  There 
are  no  allotments  now  ;  there  were  some,  but  the 
people  gave  them  up  of  their  own  accord.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Partridge  Gr(;en  Station  there  has 
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recently  sprung  up  a  group  of  new  cottages,  built 
by  small  proprietors,  with  two  bedchambers  each, 
which  are  considered  by  the  people  themselves 
superior  to  the  old  cottages  in  other  pai'ts  of  the 
parish,  many  of  which  are  ruinous,  inconvenient,  and 
iU-provided  with  sleeping  accommodation. 

The  water  supply  is  deficient  in  many  parts  of 
the  parish,  and  the  people  have  chieflj  to  depend  on 
ponds.  In  some  places  spring  water  can  be  reached 
at  a  depth  of  15  or  20  feet ;  at  others  not  before  you 
reach  60  or  70. 

There  is  a  parochial  school,  not  in  connection  with 
Government,  under  the  management  of  the  rector, 
taught  by  a  master  and  mistress,  mixed,  with  about 
90  names  on  the  register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance 
of  from  60  to  70.  The  schoolmaster  finds  that  he 
nan  keep  a  boy  occasionally  up  to  10  or  1 1 ;  but  most 
boys  leave  before  they  reach  10  years  of  age ;  those 
that  stay  longer  are  generally  the  children  of  the 
better-off  families.  Even  girls  are  taken  away  at  an 
equally  early  age  to  help  then-  mothers  at  home. 
The  parents  in  many  cases  do  not  set  a  high  value 
on  education,  and  the  school  attendance  is  very 
in-egular  in.  consequence.  The  total  annual  cost  is 
about  50/.,  of  which,  about  91.  or  lOZ.  come  from  school 
pence.  Only  one  landowner  in  the  parish  contributes 
towards  the  cost  of  the  school,  and  his  subscription 
is  21.     It  CQS^s  the  rector  upwards  of  30Z.  a,  year. 

There  are  three  private  adventure  dame's  schools 
in  the  parish  attended  in  the  aggregate  by  50  or  60 
children,  and  there  is  a  small  Roman  Catholic  school 
with  less  than  a  dozen  scholars. 

.^Ait  present  there  if  no  night  school.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried,  but  when  the  novelty  wore  off, 
it  did  not  succeed,:.  The  scattered  condition  of  the 
population  and  the  state  of_the  roads  and  paths  in 
the  winter  are  very  unfavourable  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  night, school.     ;,iir.;    •    •■:■ 

In  Shipley  the  two  principal-  landowners  are  Sir 
FercyJBurr^  and  the  Hon.,  Mrs.  Vernon  Harcourt ; 
this  lady  is  also  lay  impropriatrix.  There  are  also 
several  other  owners  of  farms  varying  in  size  from 
100  to  400  acres. 

There  are  in  the  parish  250  houses,  of  which  200 
are  cottages.  Ejccept  in  harvest,  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  labour.  There  are  several  empty  cottages  at 
this  moment.  Some  of  the  cottages  are  in  a  very  bad 
state  of  repair,  and  deficient  in  bedroom  accommoda- 
tion. Five  very  good  double  cottages,  housing  about 
50  people,  with  three  bedrooms  each,  have  been 
recently  erected  by  Mrs.  Harcourt ;  they  go  with 
the  farms,  but  by  special  agreement  with  the  tenants, 
are  let  at  I*,  a  week.  The  cost  of  such  a  double 
cottage  would  be  about  400/.  The  ordinary  rent  of 
cottages  in  Shipley  is  much  the  same  as  at  West 
Grinstead.  The  greater  '  number  of  the  cottages 
belong  to  the  landowners.  Most  of  the  cottages  have 
good  gardens,  from  20  to  30  rods  in  size. 

There  are  two  public  schools,  one  a  boys'  school 
endowed  with  40Z.  a  year,  of  which  the  trust  is 
vested  in  the  churchwardens  and  overseers.  It  is 
for  the  free  education  of  "  such  poor  children  of  the 
"  parish  of  Shipley  as  the  trustees  consider  to  be 
"  proper  objects  of  charity."  In  practice  the  school 
is  restricted  to  boys.  The  endowment  is  of  about  40 
years  standing.  The  incumbent  has  no  right  of 
visiting,  though  he  has  permission  to  do  so.  The 
school  is  under  a  middle-aged  man,  and  is  attended 
by  from  20  to  30  scholars. 

There  is  another  school,  under  a  mistress  not  con- 
nected with  Government,  ostensibly  for  girls  but 
including  boys  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age.  There 
are  75  names  on  the  register,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  45.  The  total  annual  cost  is  55/.,  of  which 
18/.  comes  from  school  payments ;  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  amount  to  about  30/.  ;  and  the  incum- 
bent makes  himself  responsible  for  deficiencies.  The 
payments  vary  according  to  the  station  of  the  parents, 
from  Id.  to  Is.  a  week.  The  difference  of  payment 
makes  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction. 
Several  farmers'  and  tradesmen's  children  attend  this 


school,  which  the  incumbent' thinks  to  be  thoroughly 
efficient. 

There  is  no  night  school  in  Shipley.  It  has  been 
tried,  but  it  failed  "  from  dirt  and  distance." 

There  is  also  a  small  private  school,  attended  by 
about  20  children. 

The  present  rate  of  wages  in  these  two  parishes  is 
13*.  a  week;  a  good  deal  of  work  is  done  by  the 
piece.  The  harvest  is  generally  taken  at  so  much 
per  acre  to  cut,  and  is  carted  at  per  day.  The 
ordinary  rate  of  cutting  wheat  per  acre  would  be 
10s.  to  14«.,  and  the  day  work  in  harvest  would 
be  paid  at  about  1*.  per  day  in  excess  of  ordinary 
day  work.  Turnip  hoeing,  when  the  land  is  gone 
over  twice,  is  paid  at  the  i-ate  of  10s.  to  14s.  per 
acre.  Thrashing,  when  done  with  the  flail,  is  ako 
piece  work  ;  paid  in  the  case  of  wheat,  at  4s.  or  5s.  • 
a  quarter  ;  for  peas  or  beans  2s.  ;  oats  at  about  Is.  6d. 
or  2s.  Hedging  and  ditching  is  paid  at  the  rate  of 
6d.  per  rod,  and  faggots  are  tied  at  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  hundred. 

The  men  are  often  allowed  to  earn  money  at 
"flawing"  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  They  are  then 
employed  not  by  the  fanner  but  by  the  timber  mer- 
chant. The  job  lasts  about  a  month;  it  is  piece- 
work ;  they  fell  the  timber,  strip  it,  and  set  up  the 
bark,  the  whole  of  which  operations  are  included  in 
the  local  term  "flawing."  Faggoting  the  lop,  and 
scraping  and  "  hatching  "  the  bark,  are  distinct  jobs. 
The  scraping  is  done  chiefly  by  women  and  children. 
A  man  will  earn  at  flawing  from  2s.  6d.  to  6s.  a  day. 
They  are  paid  by  the  timber  merchant  at  the  rate 
of  3/.  15s.  to  4/.  per  load  of  bark  (45  cwt.) 

Besides  the  employment  of  women  in  barking,  they 
are  employed  to  some  extent  in  weeding  in  the  spring, 
in  haymaking,  and  (at  their  own  pleasure)  helping 
their  husbands  to  reap  in  harvest. 

On  240  acres  of  land  (of  which  52  are  pastui'e) 
out  of  a  total  sum  paid  for  labour  from  29  Sept. 
1866  to  29  Sept.  1867  of  339/.  15s.  only  24/.  lis.  Sd.i 
was  paid  to  boys  and  women.  On  this  occupation, 
there  are  constantly  employed  six  ordinary  labourers,- 
two  carters,  and  three  boys,  aged  respectively  10, 
12,  and  15— (Mr.  Bristow's  farm). 

Young  girls  are  scarcely  ever  employed  ex;cept' 
in  dropping  peas  or  beans  after  a  dibbler.  The  hole  is 
dibbled  by  a  man,  who  takes  a  job  Of  so  much  land  at 
per  acre,  and  engages  the  service  of  as  many  chUdreh  as 
he  thinks  necessary.  The  ordinary  number  a  man 
requires  to  follow  him  dibbling,  is  five  or  six.  They 
are  either  boys  or  girls,  not  working  separately,  and 
ranging  in  age  from  7  to  10.  The  job  generally  lasts 
about  a  month,  in  February  and  March. 

It  was  unanimously  considered  by  the  meeting 
that  any  restriction  upon  the  employment  of  child 
labour  on  the  land  to  as  high  an  age  as  13,  the  age 
contemplated  in  the  Factory  Acts,  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  this  district,  where 
boy  labour  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  is  by  no 
means  redundant.  But  the  labour  of  a  boy  is  of  no 
use  here  till  he  is  old  and  strong  enough  to  drive  a 
plough,  and  that  rarely  would  be  before  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  10  or  11. 

It  is  believed  that  the  best  mode  of  improving  the 
education  of  children  in  an  agricultural  district  would 
be  to  secure  their  regular  attendance  at  school  up  to 
this  age. 

It  is  found  that  boys  who  leave  school  at  an  early 
age  to  work,  and  then  return  for  occasional  short 
periods,  introduce  a  very  unmanageable  element  into 
the  school.  Managers  also  would  not  like  to  be 
compelled  to  receive  such  boys,  independently  of  all 
consideration  of  their  behaviour  and  character. 

The  amount  of  education  which  the  meeting  would 
desire  to  see  every  agricultural  labourer  possess  is 
the  power  to  read  and  to  write  and  to  work  a  sum 
in  the  first  four  rules,  of  arithmetic.  It  is  believed 
that  the  vacancy  of  mind  produced  by  inability  to 
read  is  one  of  the  chief  inducements  that  lead  men 
to  the  public  house.  In  both  these  parishes  there  is 
a  large  circulation  of  cheap  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
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and  they  ai-e  found-  to  be  generally  taken  in  by  the 
soberest  men.  In  Shipley  Mr.  Cooper  states  that 
there  is  a  fortjiightly  issue  of.  sorne  40  volumes  from 
the  lending  library  chiefly  to  families  of  the  steadiest 
labourers.  "There  is  also  a  considerable  circulation  of 
books  of  the  same  kind  in  West  Grinstead. 

It  is  not  thought  that  there  is  any  necessity  to 
interfere  by  legislation  with  the  employment  of 
females  in  this  district.  Under  the  present  system 
of  cultivation  it  cannot  entirely  be  dispensed  with ; 
while  the  women  themselves  are  sufficiently  in- 
dependent to  refusp  to  undertake  any  work  which  is 
unwelcome  or  unsuitable  to  them.  A  woman  has 
never  been  seen  by  any  gentleman  present  engaged 
where  corn  is  being  thrashed  out  by  steam. 

The  meeting  unanimously  think  that  a  main  element 
in  any  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of! ..the  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  to  provide  him  with  a  decent 
home ;  and  they  consider  that  too  many  of  the  cot- 
tages in  which  the  labourer  lives  are  deficient  in  such 
accommodation  as  will  enable  him  to  bring  up  his 
family  in  habits  of  decency  and  morality. 

They  also  think  that  a  change  in  the  law  which 
should  enajile  the  poor  man  to  brew  his  own  beer 
at  a  reasonable  cost  at  home,  would  materially  dim- 
inish the  amount  of  drunkenness  and  the  number 
of  beerhouses.  They  are  thankful  for  the  recent 
enactment  which  prohibits  credit  being  given  for 
beer  sold  by  retail. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 

T.  W.  Langshaw,  Chairman. 

Nov.  5,  1867. 


No.  64.  Thursday,  November  7,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Horsham  foi,' 

Horsham       Pop.,  6,747  -  Acr.,  10,707  -  R.V.,  26,140Z. 
Nuthurst  -     Pop.,     767  .-  Acr.,    3,187  -  R.V.,    2,990/. 

■'^T®'"i-       \  Pop.,  1,149  -  Acr.,  10,707  -  R.V.,    5,140Z. 
Beeding  J       ^'    ' 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Horsham — 

Eev.  J.  F.  Hodgson,  vicar. 

Mr.  William  Lintott,  churchwarden. 

Mr.  E.  Betting,  churchwarden. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Mount,  minister  of  St.  Mark's. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Scott,  curate  of  Horsham. 

llev.  G.  G.  Maclean,  curate  of  Horsham. 

Thomas  Sanctuary,  Esq..  magistrate  and   occu- 
pier. 

Major  J.  Aldridge,  magistrate. 

Lieut-Colonel  Sir  George  Pocock,  Bart, 

Mr.  Henry  Figg,  guardian. 

Mr.  John  Stanford,  landowner  and  guardian. 

Mr.  Alfred  Agate,  occupier  of  400  acres. 

Mr.  H.  Michell,  brewer,  landowner,  and  occupier 
of  300  acres. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gull,  chemist. 

lilr.  Richard  Gates,  assistant  oyerseer. 

Mr.  John  Brown,  owner  of  cottage  property. 

Mr!  R.  Cragg,  usher  of  free  grammar  school. 

Rev.  A.  H.  S.  Barbell,  incumbent  of  the  district 
of  Southwater. 
From  Nuthurst — 

Rev.  J.  O.  M'Carogher,  rector  and  guardian. 

Mr.  John  Leppard,'  occupier  of  100  acres. 

Mr.  James  Pronger,  churchwarden  and  occupier 
of  900  acres. 
From  Lower  Beeding — 

Rev.  J.  H.  Masters,  vicar. 

John  Vans  Agnew,  Esq.,  landowner. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Parsons,  curate. 

Mr.  John  Kay,  agent  to  W.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Mr.  John  Nelson,  agent  to  J.  Vans  Agnew,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  O.  W.  Haweis,  landowner. 

Edward  Bigg,  Esq.,  magistrate  and  landowner. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Edward  Bigg,  Esq.  ^ 
The  land  in  Horsham  is  in  several  hands.     Most  of 
the  landowners  are  resident.     There  is  probably  a 


sufficient  supply  of  agricultural  labour,  but  it  might         Sussex 

be  better  distributed.    In  some  parts  of  the  parish  a  ' 

larger  supply  of  cottages   is   required   to  hrittg.  the  Eev.  J.  Praser. 

labourers  nearer  to  their  work.    There  are  men  living 

in  Horsham  who  travel  three  or  four  miles  to  their  *• 

work.  There  is  no  particular  effort  being  made  at 
present  to  supply  the  distant  parts  of  the  parish  with 
cottages.  The  condition  of  the  cottages  naturally 
varies  considerably.  The  rent  of  cottages  in  the 
town  is  high  ;  from  Zs.  to  4*.  a  -Week ;  in  the  rural 
districts  it  is  2s.  to  2s.  Gd.  The  cottages  are  often 
very  much  crowded  with  lodgers.  In  the  •  country 
parts  of  the  parish  the  cottages  belong,  chiefly  to  the 
landowners  ;  in  the  town  they  are  principally  owned 
by  smaH  proprietors.  :: 

There  is  sufiicient  school  accommodation,  it  is 
beheved,  for  the  parish.  Besides  the  schools  in  .the 
town,  there  are  five  outlying  schools,  which  aire  con- 
sidered to  bring  the  means  of  education  sufficiently 
within  reach  of  all  children.  Cases  were  mentioned 
of  childi'en  who  have  to  travel  two  miles  to  then' 
school,  but  the  regularity  of  their  attendance  is  not 
found  to  be  affected  by  that  circumstance.  Two 
such  children  have  recently  received  -  prizes  at  South- 
water  school  for  regular  attendance. 

One  of  the  schools  iaentiomed  was  thought  hot  to 
be  adequately  supported  by  the  landowners  of  the 
district,  but,  speaking  generally  of  the  parish,  no  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  supporting  them  on  the 
voluntary  system,  and  the  vicar  believes  that  any 
appeal  made  on  their  behalf  would  be  libei'^y 
responded  to.  There  is  a  British  school  in  the  town, 
attended  by  80  or  100  scholars,  and  a  small  Roman 
Catholic  school,  with  about  20.  There  are  several 
private  adventure  schools.  At  present  the  only  school 
in  the  parish  under,  inspection  and  drawing  aid  from 
the  Government  grant  is  the  National  boys'  School. 
There  is  a  grammar  school,  founded  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  of  which  the  Mercers'  Company  are 
trustees,  specially,  by  the  founder's  instructions,  "  for 
"  thi-ee  score  poor  boys  whose  parents  could  not 
"  afford  to  pay  for  their  education"  (though  no 
Horsham  boy  was  to  be  excluded),  the  endowment  of 
which  is  about  500Z.  a  year,  which  is  now  educating 
80  scholars  free  (20  having  been  added  in  1857), 
some  of  whom  are  children  of  tradesmen  and  farmers, 
and  some  of  labouring  men. 

There  are  three  night  schools  in  the  parish,  well 
attended.  In  one  of  them  there  are  140  boys  and 
between  30  and  40  adults.  There  is  also  a  girls'  night 
school.  Some  of  the  teachers  are  paid,  and  some  are 
volunteers. 

There  are  four  principal  landowners  in  Nuthurst,  of 
whom  only  one  is  resident  in  the  parish.  There  is  not 
sufficient  resident  labour,  and  there  is  a  deficient 
supply  of  cottages.  The  cottages  belong  mostly  to 
the  landowners  ;  they  vary  in  condition.  Most  have 
sufficient  gardens.  The  rent  ranges  from  ls.6d.io 
2s.  6d.  There  are  not  believed  to  be  any  special 
instances  of  overcrowding.  '  ' 

There  is  a  parochia,l  school,  connected  with  Govern^ 
ment,  under  a  certificated  master,  assisted  by  a  sewing 
mistress,  with  60  names  on  the  register,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  40.  Some  of  the  children  have 
to  come  a  long  distance,  and  the  state  of  the  foads  and 
paths  is  unfavourable  to  regular  attendance.  The 
total  cost  is  90Z.,  of  which  30/.  come  from  Government 
grant,  10/.  frohi  school  pence,  stnd  the  remaiidder  from 
voluntary  contributions.  There  has  been  a  consider- 
able debt  on  the  school,  which  was  cleared  off  by 
special  effort  last  year. 

There  is  a  night  schoolfor  the  five  winter  months:; 
at  present  there  are  12  scholars. 

There  is  an  infant  school,  supported  by  Mrs. 
Dickins,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  parish,  which  is 
attended  by  the  younger  children,  in  that  .oeighhour- 
hood.  , . 

In  Lower  Beeding  there  are  three  principal  land- 
owners. It  is  a  wide,  scattered  parish  of  10,000  acres, 
sparsely  peopled,  with  4,000  acres  of  uncultivated  and 
wood  land.     The  length  of  the  parish  is  about  nine 
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miles  fi-om  N.W.  to  S.E.  There  are  three  churches 
in  the  parish,  and  two  Government  schools,  besides 
Mrs.  Dickins's  school  already  refeiTed  to. 

The  Government  schools  are  both  under  certificated 
masters.  There  are  about  200  children  under  educa- 
tion, and  the  schools  are  liberally  supported  by  the 
landowners. 

There  ai-e  two  night  schools,  attended  by  about  50 
scholars.  Within  the  last  six  years  much  has  been 
done  to  civilize  and  educate  the  people  in  this  wild 
district,  which  once,  by  a  singular  arrangement, 
formed  part  of  a  parish  15  miles  away.  It  was  sepa- 
rated and  made  a  distinct  district  in  1837. 

The  condition  of  the  cottages  at  the  south  end  of 
the  parish  is  fair,  and  there  is  not  much  overcrowding, 
but  at  the  north  end  there  is  a  great  scarcity  ;  their 


condition  is  bad,  and  they  are  often  too  crowded. 
In  1801,  3,000  acres  of  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  in  the 
centre  of  the  parish,  (which  was  then  a  rabbit  warren), 
was  let  on  100  years'  lease,  and  several  cottages,  turf 
huts,  were  allowed  to  be  run  up  by  the  lessee,  of  a 
very  inferior  condition,  which  were  let  with  an  acre 
of  land  at  1/.  a  year.  About  a  dozen  of  these  cottages 
stiU  remain  in  their  original  condition,  about  half  of 
which  are  occupied  by  Irish  families. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  best  mode  of 
securing  an  education  for  the  child  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  would  be  to  limit  the  age  at  which  a  child 
should  be  allowed  to  work,  at  10,  and  to  secure  the 
regular  attendance  of  such  child  at  school  up  to  that  age. 

Considering,  however,  the  various  difficulties  with 
which  the  question  is  surrounded,  the  majority  of  the 
meeting  would  regret  to  see  the  labour  of  such  chil- 
dren restrictively  interfered  with  after  that  age, 
though  11  gentlemen  pi-esent  would  be  glad  to  see 
security  taken  that  children  taken  to  work  at  10 
should  be  required  to  attend  school  for  a  certain 
period,  either  consecutive  or  at  defined  intervals,  for 
the  following  two  years,  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  the  learning  they  had  previously  obtained. 

Women's  wages  in  this  district  at  the  present  time 
are  Is.  and  1*.  Ad.  a  day;  they  are  employed  for  eight 
hours  in  the  day.  The  employment  is  not  believed  to 
be  such  on  any  ground  as  to  make  the  legislative 
restriction  of  it  desirable.  The  women  are  found 
able  to  protect  themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  young  girls  on 
the  land,  the  meeting  would  desire  to  see  it  prohibited 
in  the  case  of  girls  between  13  and  18,  except  when 
working  under  the  supervision  of  their  mother  or 
natural  guardian. 

The  meeting  are  of  opinion  that  the  operation  of 
the  clause  in  the  Nuisances'  Removal  Act,  enabling 
boards  of  guardians  to  deal  with  the  case  of  over- 
crowding in  cottages,  is  highly  unsatisfactory,  and  that 
some  effective  prevention  of  this  great  evil  is  abso- 
lutely required. 

The  meeting  are  decidedly  and  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  facilities  now  placed  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  a  licence  to  sell  beer  are  mischievous  in  the 
extreme.  A  case  was  mentioned  in  which  a  beer- 
house had  recently  been  opened  in  the  district  of 
Southwater  against  the  wishes  of  those  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  by  a  man  who  bad  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  requisite  number  of  ratepayers  to  sign 
his  petition  in  Horsham. 

The  meeting  would  wish  to  see  that,  previously  to 
issuing  any  licence  to  seU  beer,  sufficient  inquiiy 
should  be  made  into  the  character  of  the  man  pro- 
posing to  open  a  beer-house  ;  that  opportunity  should 
be  given  to  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pro- 
posed beer-shop  to  express  their  wishes  in  respect  to 
it ;  and  that  the  system  should  be  brought  under  more 
eflfective  police  control,  and  be  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  magistrates. 

On  behalf  of  the  meeting  at  Horsham,  7  Nov.  1867. 
E.  M.  Smith  Bigg,  Chairman. 


County  of  Sussex  :  Union  of  Hailsham. 

No.  65.   Tuesday,  November  12,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Warbleton,  for 

Warbleton  -  Pop.,  1,400  -  Acr.,  5,763  -  R.V.,  4,359/. 
Hoathfield  -  Pop.,  1,892  -  Acr.,  7,970  -  R.V.,  6,331/. 

Present  at  Meeting : 
From  Wai'bleton — 

Rev.  G.  E.  Haviland,  rector. 

George  Darby,  Esq.,  landowner  and  magistrate, 
one  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  of  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Pitcher,  chairman  of  board  of  guar- 
dians, churchwarden,  and  occupier  of  400 
acres. 

Mr.  R.  Message,  road  surveyor  and  occupier  oi 
100  acres. 

Rev.  J.  Darby,  curate. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Hopkinson,  occupier  of  80  acres. 

Mr.  J.  Daughtry,  schoolmaster. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Dearsley,  rector  of  Bodle  Street  Green. 

Mr.  G.  Calder,  medical  officer.  . 

From  Heathfield— 

Rev.  W.  Jackson,  vicar. 

Mr.  W.  Deadman,  certificated  schoolmaster. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  G.  Dabbt,  Esq. 

The  land  in  Warbleton  belongs  to  several  owners. 
The  manor  and  about  1,000  acres  belong  to  Smith's 
charity.  Four  of  the  landowners  are  resident.  There 
is  hardly  a  sufficient  supply  of  resident  labour,  and 
there  is  said  to  be  a  deficiency  of  boys.  Upwards  of 
200  acres  are  under  hop  cultivation.  The  purveying 
of  poultry  for  the  London  market  employs  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  people.  The  cottages  are  sufficient 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  ;  they  are  both 
clustered  into  groups  and  dispersed  over  the  area  of 
the  parish.  It  is  not  the  general  habit  in  the  parish 
to  attach  them  to  the  farms.  There  are  not  many 
instances  of  overcrowding.  Tlie  old  cottages  are 
roomy.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  small  pro- 
prietors. The  worst  cottages  are  those  which  were 
built  about  40  years  ago.  They  are  either  of  brick,  or 
of  weather  tile,  or  weather  boarding,  plastered  inside. 
The  rent  ranges  from  1  s.  Qd.  to  2s.  a  week.  Most  of 
the  cottages,  except  about  a  score,  buUt  40  years  ago, 
have  gardens ;  20  rods  is  considered  to  be  a  sufficient 
size  for  a  garden.  There  are  nine  acres  of  allotment, 
divided  into  parcels  of  from  20  to  40  rods  apiece,  let 
at  1/.  an  acre,  tithe  and  rate  free.  The  people  are 
found  anxious  to  have  them,  and  the  lots  are  very 
well  cultivated. 

There  is  a  parochial  school,  in  two  departments, 
under  a  master  and  mistress,  not  in  connexion  with 
Government,  with  90  names  on  the  register,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  70.  The  attendance  of  the  boys 
is  very  irregular,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent 
demands  upon  their  labour  either  at  home  or  on  the 
farms.  Boys  and  girls  are  of  use  in  hop-pole  shaving 
at  as  early  an  age  as  7,  and  they  are  often  taken  to 
work  on  the  farms  at  8  or  9.  In  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things,  the  schoolmaster  cannot  produce 
results  that  are  satisfactory  to  him. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  in  the  winter  months 
twice  a  week  for  the  last  16  years,  taught  by  the 
rector  and  the  schoolmaster.  It  is  felt  to  be  very 
valuable,  but  still  not  fully  to  repair  the  deficiencies 
of  the  day  school. 

There  are  two  private  adventure  dames'  schools  in 
the  parish,  with  about  a  dozen  children  in  each,  which, 
as  infant  schools,  are  found  to  be  useful. 

There  is  also  a  National  school,  under  a  certificated 
master  and  uncertificated  mistress,  receiving  Govern- 
ment aid,  at  Bodle  Street  Green.  There  are  104 
names  on  the  register,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
68.  It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  school,  but  there  is 
generally  a  deficiency  of  from  20/.  to  25/.  in  the 
accounts,  which  is  made  up  by  the  incumbent.  There 
is  no  night  school  in  this  district. 
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The  people  generally  are  found  to  be  anxious  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  education  for 
their  children,  and  in  the  last  three  years,  upon  a 
nearly  equal  number  of  names  on  the  register,  the 
average  attendance  has  improved  from  52  to  68. 

In  Heathfield  there  are  four  principal  and  a  great 
many  small  proprietors.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of 
labour,  but  not  a  surplus.  Nine  years  ago  Mr.  Jack- 
son remembers  that  there  were  many  cases  of  men 
unemployed  in  the  winter ;  such  a  thing  is  nearly 
unknown  now.  About  100  acres  are  under  hop  culti- 
vation, and  both  in  Warbleton  and  Heathfield  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  acreage  thus  cultivated.  The 
description  given  of  the  Wai-bleton  cottages  will 
nearly  apply  to  Heathfield,  except  that  they  are  more 
scattered.  About  1,900  acres  of  the  parish  are  wood- 
land, on  which  there  would  not  stand  more  than  a 
dozen  cottages. 

There  are  no  allotments,  most  of  the  cottages  having 
fair  gardens. 

The  school  is  under  Government  inspection  ;  mixed, 
under  a  certificated  master  and  uncertificated  mistress. 
There  are  115  names  on  the  register,  and  the  average 
attendance  last  year  was  75.  The  total  annual  cost  is 
about  100^. ;  the  voluntary  subscriptions  are  35^.,  and 
there  is  usually  a  deficiency  of  10^.,  which  is  made  up 
by  the  vicar. 

The  boys  are  taken  away  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
the  attendance,  even  while  they  are  nominally  at 
school,  is  very  irregular.  There  is  not  believed  to  be 
more  than  a  third  of  the  population  within  a  radius  of 
a  mile,  and  the  two  largest  hamlets,  each  containing 
about  300,  are  2^  miles  distant.  An  additional  school 
is  being  erected  in  one  of  these  hamlets. 

There  are  three  or  four  dames'  schools,  and  one 
considerable  private  adventure  school,  attended  by 
between  50  and  60  children  ;  the  fee  is  4d.  and  6d. 
a  week.     The  rate  at  the  parish  school  is  2c?. 

There  has  been  a  night  school,  but  it  is  not  being 
attempted  this  winter.  Owing  to  the  scattered  cha- 
racter of  the  population,  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure 
regular  attendance. 

The  soil  in  this  district  i§  very  various  ;  some  is  a 
stiff  clay,  other  a  light  sand.  The  rent  varies  from  5*. 
an  acre  to  20s.  The  best  land  would  produce  eight 
sacks  of  wheat  to  the  acre  ;  the  inferior  about  four. 
A  good  deal  of  the  land  is  not  suitable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat.  It  is  not  generally  very  prolific  of 
weeds,  though,  if  left  to  itself,  it  will  grow  a  good 
crop  of  thistles.  The  large  farms  would  have  perhaps 
four  acres  out  of  every  100  under  hops.  The  farms 
range  in  size  from  500  acres  (whicli  would  be  a  very 
large  occupation)  down  to  20,  and  even  smaller  hold- 
ings. In  Heathfield  15  acres  is  a  very  common 
holding.  About  three  men  and  a  boy  is  considered  a 
sufficient  supply  of  labour  per  100  acres  on  the  larger 
occupations  ;  on  the  smaller  farms  the  proportion  of 
boy  labour  is  larger.  The  smaller  holdings  are  worked 
entirely  within  the  family,  and  this  is  found  to  be  a 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  school  attendance. 
Almost  all  the  small  occupiers  are  chicken-fatters,  and 
this  again  employs  the  children. 

On  a  farm,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  hops  and 
arable  land,  the  annual  cost  of  labour  would  be  about 
30s.  an  acre,  including  harvest,  hop-tying,  and 
picking. 

Wages  for  day  labour  are  now  13s.  6d.  a  week,  but 
hop-digging,  hop  tying  and  picking,  pole-pulhng,  hop- 
drying,  hedging  and  ditching,  wood-cutting,  mowing 
and  reaping  are  done  by  piece-work,  so  that  it  is 
estimated  that  a  skilled  able-bodied  agricultural  la- 
bourer in  constant  employ  would  earn  on  the  average 
16s.  a  week.  _ 

Boys  are  required  to  go  with  the  teams,  to  drive 
the  plough,  and  to  lead  the  horse  in  hoeing  the  hop- 
gardens. Much  of  the  heavy  land  requires  to  be 
ploughed  with  four  horses  in  line.  Ordinarily  such  a 
boy  would  be  of  11  years  of  age,  but  sometimes  the 
carter  has  a  son  of  his  own,  whom  he  brings  on  at  an 
earlier  age.  Such  boys  begin  at  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  week. 
Hop-pole  shaving  employs  both  boys  and  girls  at  a 
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very  early  age  in  the  winter.  They  earn  5d.  or  6rf.  a 
day,  but  are  paid  by  the  100  poles.  Hop-tying  is 
done  entirely  by  females,  and  occupies  them  at  inter- 
vals from  six  to  eight  weeks  in  the  year.  It  is  done 
by  piece-work,  and  the  women  earn  at  it  about  Is.  a 
day.     This  is  the  usual  day  wage  of  a  woman. 

On  the  largest  farm  in  this  district  (500  acres) 
female  labour  is  only  employed  in  the  hop  garden  ;  the 
hay  is  got  in  without  any  women's  help. 

A  woman's  day  is  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with  an 
hour  for  dinner. 

Women  are  less  disposed  to  work  on  the  land  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  young  unmarried  women  are 
seldom  employed  on  the  land  at  all. 

^  No  foreigners  are  introduced  into  these  parishes  to 
pick  hops,  but  many  of  the  people  go  into  other 
districts  for  this  purpose,  generally  the  more  thriftless 
families,  and  the  moral  consequences  are  not  satis- 
factory. The  whole  family  migrates  for  the  job  ;  the 
house  is  locked  up,  and  often  girls  in  delicate  health 
are  obliged  to  accompany  their  parents,  and  being  ex- 
posed to  all  sorts  of  lodging  during  their  absence  from 
home  have  been  known  to  return  with  the  foundations 
laid  of  not  unfrequently  fatal  disease. 

The  meeting  feel  that  the  question  proposed  to 
them,  as  regards  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  edu- 
cation of  the  agricultural  labourer's  child,  is  surrounded 
with  difficulties,  rendering  the  application  of  any  of 
the  principles  of  the  Factory  Act  to  the  case  a  matter 
requiring  the  greatest  possible  caution.  The  value  of 
the  child's  labour  to  the  parent  in  the  case  of  large 
families  is  too  great  to  be  easily  dispensed  with.  The 
work  to  which  children  are  put  is  not  exhaustive,  or 
otherwise  physically  injurious.  There  is  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  schools,  and  a  growing  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  of  education.  Mere  restriction  of  age,  without 
any  accompanying  requirement  to  attend  school,  would 
lead  to  no  good  results.  A  compulsory  system  of 
education,  besides  the  hardships  that  would  occur 
under  it,  would  be  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  and  would  be  likely  to  be  so  extensively 
evaded  as  to  be  practically  inoperative  ;  so  that,  taking 
all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  the  meeting 
feel  themselves  unable  to  come  to  any  definite  resolu- 
tions. 

Nov.  12,  1867.  G.  Dakbt,  Chairman. 


Sussex. 
Bev.  J.  Fraser. 


No.  66,  Thursday,  JS/ov.  14,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Hooe,  for 


Hooe        -  Pop., 

496 

-  Acr.,  2,448 

-  E.V., 

,  2,824/. 

Wartliug  -  Pop., 

1,000 

-  Acr.,  4,690 

E.V., 

5,196/. 

Ninfield  -  Pop., 

587 

-  Acr.,  2,491 

-   E.V., 

2,226/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Hooe — 

Rev.  N.  Maning,  vicar. 

Mr.  E.  Goldsmith,  churchwarden,  and  occupier 

of  200  acres. 
Mr.  Joseph  Cuthbert,  overseer,  and  occupier  of 

160  acres. 
Mr.  Francis  Dodson,  collector  of  taxes. 
Mr.  Joshua  Lemmon,  occupier  of  72  acres. 
Mr.  Frederick  Hewlett,  certificated  schoolmaster. 
Mr.  Wm.  Pettett,  overseer. 
From  Wartling — 

Rev.  E.  C.  Graham,  vicar. 

Mr.  Wm.  Tickner,  guardian  and  occupier  of  600 

acres. 
Mr.  Wm.  Hickes,  overseer   and  occupier  of  300 

acres. 
From  Ninfield — 

Rev.  Geo.  Rainier,  vicar. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  N.  Maning,  vicar 
of  Hooe. 

In  Hooe  there  are  four  or  S.ve  large  landowners, 
none  of  whom  are  resident  in  the  parish,  and  six  or 
seven  smaU  proprietors. 
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EMPLQl'MENT   OF -CiHILPBEIf,  TOtTNG  JPERSONS,   AND   WOMEN 


gnssex. 
y.  J.  Fraser. 


There  is  hardly  enough  resident  labour  in  the 
parish  ;  and  the  deficiency  was  particularly  felt  this 
summer  in  consequence  of  some  extensive  building 
and  other  operations  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  drained  away  the  hands.  There  is  scarcely 
ever  an  able-bodied  man  out  of  employ,  even  in  the 
winter. 

The  majority  of  the  cottages  belong  to  the  land- 
owners, and  in  most  cases  are  let  with  the  farms. 
They  are  generally  occupied  on  weekly  tenure,  at 
rents  ranging  from  Is.  Ad.  to  2*.  a  week.  Many  of 
them  are  reported  to  be  not  in  good  repair,  in- 
differently provided  with  offices,  and  deficient  in  bed- 
room accommodation,  and  there  is  no  move  on  the 
part  of  the  landowners  in  the  direction  of  improve- 
ment. Most  of  the  cottages  have  gardens  averaging 
20  rods  in  size,  but  there  are  no  allotments. 

There  is  a  mixed  parochial  school  managed  under 
a  trust  deed  by  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
receiving  aid  fi-om  Government,  under  a  certificated 
master,  assisted  by  a  sewing  mistress.  There  are  68 
names  on  the  register,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
35.  The  total  annual  cost  is  70Z.  ;  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions are  lOZ.  or  12/.,  the  school  pence  15/.,  the 
Government  grant  last  year  was  36/.  The  vicar  does 
not  consider  that  the  school  is  adequately  supported  : 
One  large  landowner  subscribes  nothing.  The  vicar 
considers  himself  responsible  for  deficiencies.  The 
school  fee  is  2d.  a  week  per  chUd,  and  3</.  a  week  for 
children  in  the  first  class.  It  is  not  believed  that  these 
terms  are  too  high  for  the  means  of  the  parents. 

There  is  a  dame's  school  attended  by  20  or  30  younger 
children. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  for  seven  years. 
For  the  last  five  years  it  has  been  in  connexion  with 
Government.  It  has  varied  in  its  results  ;  last  year, 
when  it  was  most  successful  it  was  attended  by  40 
scholars.  This  year  there  are  at  present  only  11.  It 
is  taught  by  the  schoolmaster  alone  ;  the  charge  is 
3rf.  a  week  ;  the  age  of  the  scholars  varies  from  14  to 
26.  They  are  anxious  to  learn,  and  about  half  the 
number  can  read  fairly  well ;  and  six  out  of  the  1 1 
could  probably  write  a  letter.  The  schoolmaster  con- 
siders that  these  young  men  are  above  the  average  of 
the  young  men  in  the  parish  in  point  of  attainments. 

The  two  largest  owners  in  Wartling  are  the  Efirl  of 
Ashbumham.  and  Mr.  Curteis,  who  own  three-rfourths 
of  the  land.  There  are  perhaps  at  least  20  small  pro- 
prietors. There  are  about  400  acres  of  woodland.  There 
is  barely  a  sufficient  supply  of  labourers  resident  in 
the  parish  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  laud. 
There  are  from  80  to  100  acres  of  hop  garden,  which 
require  ten  times  the  amount  of  labour  that  arable 
land  requires.  The  cost  of  cultivating  a  hop  gai'den 
would  be  from  20/.  to  30/.  per  acre,  arable  land  would 
cost  from  25s.  to  40«. 

The  cottages  in  Wartling  are  "  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different." They  principally  belong  to  the  large  land- 
owners and  are  often  let  with  the  farms.  There  are 
not  many  instances  of  overcrowding.  The  rent  is  much 
the  same  as  at  Hooe.  There  are  no  allotments,  but 
nearly  all  the  cottages  have  gardens. 

There  is  a  national  school  managed  by  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens,  receiving  Government  aid,  under  a 
certificated  master  assisted  by  a  mistress.  There  are 
60  names  on  the  register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance 
of  45.  The  cost  last  year  was  80/. ;  one  large  land- 
owner subscribes  liberally,  another  refuses  to  subscribe 
or  to  do  anything  in  support  of  the  school.  Most  of 
the  farmers  subscribe.  The  total  amount  of  annual 
subscriptions  is  30/.  The  vicar  makes  himself  re- 
ponsible  for  deficiencies.  The  population  is  widely 
scattered,  and  the  church  and  school  are  at  one  corner 
of  the  parish.  This  produces  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance. Many  children  of  the  parish,  however,  attend 
the  school  at  Bodle  Street  Green.  There  Ib  no  private 
adventure  school. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  in  previous  winters, 
but  it  is  not  at  work  at  present.  The  vicar  hopes  to 
re-establish  it.  The  scattered  character  of  the 
population  is  unfavourable  to  a  night  school. 


.  The  two  chief  land-owners  in  Ninfield  are  Lord 
Ashbumham  and  Mr.  Brassey.  Ordinarily  there  is  a 
sufficient  supply  of  labour,  but  at  present  a  large 
number  of  hands  are  employed  in  the  erection  of  a 
mansion  for  Mr.  Brassey  in  the  parish.  There  are 
700  acres  of  woodland  and  12  acres  of  hop  garden. 
The  majority  of  the  cottages  belong  to  small  pro- 
prietors. Their  condition  is  much  the  same  as  at 
Wartling ;  some  are  very  bad,  deficient  both  in 
sleeping  and  other  accommodation.  The  rent  mostly 
is  2s.  a  week,  and  almost  all  have  gardens.  There 
are  no  allotments. 

There  is  a  national  school,  mixed,  not  in  connexion 
with  Government  as  regards  annual  grants,  though 
built  with  Government  aid.  It  is  held  in  a  capital 
room  and  is  taught  by  a  trained  mistress  who  is 
reported,  to  be  admirably  qualified.  There  ai-e  90 
children  on  the  register  and  an  ordinary  attendance 
of  at  least  60.  The  total  cost  is  .54/.  per  annum.  It 
is  not  adequately  supported  by  the  landowners,  one  of. 
whom  does  not  subscribe  at  all.  The  school  pence 
amounted  to  16/.  (at  2d.  a  scholar,  a  second  child  from 
the  same  family  paying  Id.).  The  annual  subscriptions, 
some  farmers  contributing,  are  26/.  The  vicar,  besides 
subscribing  61.,  makes  good  deficiencies. 

There  is  a  private  adventure  school  attended  by 
about  a  dozen  children,  mostly  of  a  superior  class. 

The  vicar  used  to  maintain  a  night  school,  but  has 
not  done  so  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  con- 
sequence of  difficulty  in  getting  a  teacher.  The  desire 
felt  for  one  also  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him. 

Boys  at  Ninfield  can  be  rarely  kept  at  school  Jafter 
9.  At  Hooe,  at  present,  there  are  only  four  boys 
above  10.  At  Wartling  it  is  thought  that  they  often 
stay  till  10.     Girls  stay  at  school  till  12  or  13. 

The  land  of  the  district  is  very  variable,  letting  at 
from  5«.  to  30s.  per  acre.  There  is  marsh  land  used 
for  feeding  stock  which  lets  as  high  as  3/.  an  acre. 
The  land  in  occupation  is  about  equally  divided  between 
arable  and  pasture. 

Standing  day  wages  at  present  are  13s.  6rf.  a  week  ; 
shepherds  and  team-men  get  1 4s.  and  a  cottage  rent  free, 
Including  "  great  work  "  and  harvest,  an  able-bodied 
man  would  average  16s.  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Women  are  employed  in  hay-making,  harvest  and 
hop-picking,  and  also  to  weed  in  the  spring.  The 
rate  of  employment  would  be  one  woman  to  100  acres, 
but  they  are  not  very  willing  to  work  on  the  land. 
It  would  be  an  exception  to  find  single  young  girls 
(except  during  hay-making,  hop-picking  and  harvest) 
at  work  on  the  land.  The  hop-picking  in  these 
parishes  is  entirely  done  by  resident  labourers.  Boys 
are  required  to  drive  ploughs  and  go  with  the  team- 
men,  and  do  other  light  work  on  the  farm  ;  ordinarily 
a  boy  is  of  not  much  use  under  11  or  12.  Those 
are  considered  the  best  boys  who  are  the  strongest 
and  most  intelligent.  Intelligence  in  this  district  is 
regarded  as  a  valuable  quality  in  a  labourer.  A  good 
deal  of  machinery  is  used  in  this  district ;  corn  is 
mostly  thrashed  by  steam  ;  grass  mowers  are  used. 
There  is  here  and  there  a  reaper,  and  there  has  been 
one  steam-plough. 

It  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  meeting  that, 
if  legislation  is  attempted  on  this  subject,  the  best 
mode  of  improving  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  would  be  not  to  introduce  any  of 
the  systems  which  regulate  labour  under  the  Factory 
and  similar  Acts,  which  it  is  thought  would  cause 
much  embarrassment  to  all  parties  :  but  to  take  a 
reasonable  limit  of  age,  say  10  years,  below  which 
children  should  be  prohibited  from  working  on  the 
land,  to  make  provision  for  their  regular  attendance 
at  school  up  to  that  limit,  but  when  they  have  reached 
that  age  not  to  shackle  them  with  any  further  restric- 
tions in  respect  of  school  attendance. 

In  fixing  the  required  amount  of  school  attendance 
for  each  year,  the  meeting  would  not  desire  so  high  a 
rate  to  be  taken  as  would  entirely  preclude  the 
occasional  employment  of  children  under  10  years  of 
age.  If  any  mode  of  compulsion  is  employed  to  secure 
school  attendance,  the  metting  consider  that  the  best 
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form  of  such  compulsion  would  be  to  require  a  certifi- 
cate of  ability  to  read,  as  a  coudition  precedent  to 
being  allowed  to  work. 

In  view  of  tlie  circumstances  of  this  district  it  is 
not  considered  that  any  legislative  restriction  is 
required  on  the  employment  of  female  labour  on  the 
land.  The  women  are  found  quite  able  and  disposed 
to  restrict  themselves. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood beer  and  spirituous  liquors  are  frequently 
sold  in  unlicensed  houses  ;  and  the  existence  of  such 
houses  in  a  parish  is  felt  to  be  most  mischievous. 
Signed  in  behalf  of  meeting. 

N.  Maning,  Vicar  of  Hooe, 

Nov.  14,  1867.  Chairman. 


No.  67.  Friday,  November  15,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Hailsham,  for 


Hailsham 

Arlington 

Hurst 


Pop.,  2,098  -  Acr.,  5,283  -  E.V.,  10,414/. 
Pop.,    427  -  Acr.,  4,989  -  E.V.    4,931  Z. 

monceux.  }  "  ^^P"  I'^^O  -  Acr.,  5,039  -  E.V., 
Chiddingly  -  Pop.,  992  -  Acr.,  4,394  -  R.V., 
HeUiugly    -  Pop.,  1,304  -  Acr.,  6,016  -  R.V., 


Laughton    -  Pop.,    742  -  Acr.,  4,993  -  E.V., 


6,119Z. 

3,809Z. 
5,470Z. 
4,61 3Z. 


Present  at  Meeting  : 

Prom  Hailsham — 

Eev.  G-eorge  Love,  curate. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burlield,  twine  manufacturer,  and 
owner  of  house  property. 

Mr.  Breton,  Vice-chairman  of  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  occupier  of  300  acres. 

Mr.  Samuel  Wenham,  twine  maker. 

Mr.  James  Parkes,  twine  mali:er. 

Mr.  John  Burfleld. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Crutch,  certificated  schoolmaster. 
From  Hurstmonceux — 

Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  guardian,  churcli warden,  and 
occupier  of  500  acres, 

Thomas    Arkcoll,    Esq.,   magistrate    and    land- 
owner. 
From  Chiddingly — 

Eev.  James  H.  Vidal,  vicar. 
From  Arlington  and  Laughton — 

No  representatives. 
From  HeUingly — 

Rev.  H.  G-eldart,  vicar. 

Mr.  Edwin  Akers,  churchwarden  and  occupier  of 
430  acres. 

Mr.  Henry  Holman,  one  of  the  medical  officers  of 
the  union. 

It  was  moved  that  Thomas  ArkcoU,  Esq.,  should 
take  the  chair. 

[In  consequence  of  the  number  of  parishes  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting,  only  a  summary  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  district  in  respect  of  the  supply  and 
employment  of  labour,  the  ownership  of  the  land  and 
cottages,  and  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  education 
was  attempted  to  be  taken.] 

All  these  parishes  are  open  parishes.  A  few  pro- 
prietors, such  as  the  Earl  of  Chichester  and  H.  N. 
Curteis,  Esq.,  own  upwards  of  2,000  acres  of  land ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  land  is  owned  in  parcels  of  less 
than  1,000  acres.  The  majority  of  the  landowners 
are  non-resident.  In  some  of  the  parishes  the  non- 
residence  of  the  proprietors  is  not  found  to  operate 
disadvantageouSly,  either  as  respects  the  condition  of 
the  cottages  or  the  support  of  the  school  ;  in  others 
(as  at  Hellingly)  the  case  is  difierent.  The  land  in  the 
district  is  very  variable  in  quality,  and  the  rent  ranges 
from  10*.  to  40^.  an  acre.  There  is  some  valuable 
marsh  land  in  Hailsham  and  Arlington,  which  lets  at 
from  40*.  to  60s.  an  acre. 

For  the  style  of  farming  in  the  district  there  is 
believed  to  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  resident  labour. 
The  occasional  deficiency  at  harvest  is  made  up  by 
stragglers,  who,  having'  finished  the  earlier  harvest 


on  the  downs,  pass  through  this  district  on  their  way        g^^g^^ 

to  the  hop-gardens  in  EaSt  .Sussex  and  Kent.     The  ' 

hops  in  the  district  are  picked  by  resident  labourers  Eev.  J;  Fraser. 
and  their  wives  and  children.  

Women  are  not  much  employed  in  the  district,  and  a. 

they  are  found  to  be   generally  indisposed  to  field- 
work. 

Hops  are  almost  entirely  tied  by  women,  at  so  much 
per  acre.  A  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  women, 
which  has  raised  the  price  in  the  course  of  the  last 
seven  years  from  about  Is.  to  12s.  per  acre.  A  quick 
woman,  assisted  by  a  girl,  would  earn  perhaps  2s.  61^. 
a  day  at  this  job.  . .  ' 

The  residences  of  the  labourers  are  clustered  into 
small  groups,  and  are  situated  m  most  cases  in  con- 
venient proximity  to  the  farms.  It  is  reported  that 
within  the  last  10  years  there  has  be6n  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  cottages,  and 
many  new  ones  have  been  erected;  but  still,  in  many 
cases  the  cottages  are  out  of  repair;  and  are  deficient 
in  sleeping  accommodation.  In  Hellingly,  where  the 
cottages  chiefly  belong  to  small  proprietors,  this  is 
particularly  the  case ;  but  in  Hurstmonceux  some  of 
the  worst  cottages  belong  to  owners  who  could  afford 
to  improve  them. 

It  is  not  believed  that  any  money  has  been  borrowed 
under  the  Land  Improvement  Acty  by  landowners  in 
this  district  for  building  cottages,  and  only  in  very 
few  cases  for  draining  land.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  money  is  lent,  and  the  peremptory  require- 
ments of  the  Commissioners  as  regards  depth  of 
drains,  &c ,  which  are  applied  to  all  qualities  of  land 
alike,  are  believed  to  operate  disadvantageously  in  the 
way  of  applying  the  Act,  To  avail  him_self  of  this 
opportunity  the  landowner  is  often  put  to  a  needless 
and  excessive  expense. 

The  earliest  work  to  which  boys  are  put  is  to  tend 
birds  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  to  shave  hop-poles  in 
the  winter.  For  these  purposes  they  are  often  re- 
moved from  school  at  as  early  an  age  as  7  or  8.  They 
are  also  required  to  help  their  parents  in  corn-harvest 
and  hop-picking  ;  and  this  second  harvest  (hops) 
coming  after  the  first,  occasionally  obliges  the  summer 
holidays  to  be  prolonged  to  nine  .weeks.  But  for  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  farmer,  ,such  as  driving 
plough,  &c.,  a  boy  is  not  of  much  use  before  10  or  12. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  boys  to  work  on  the  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hailsham,  in  .consequence  of  the 
number  employed  in  the  twine  manufacture ;  and  boys 
who  can  drive  plough  are  worth  from  6d.  to  IQd.  a 
day,  according  to  their  age.  There  is  a  distinct 
preference  shown  now  in  hiring  labourers  to  take  a 
man  who  has  two  or  three  boys  coming  on. 

The  custom  of  taking  lads  and  young  men  to  live 
in  the  farmer's  house  has  almost  expired  in  this 
district. 

The  district  is  fairly  supplied  with  schools  ;  but 
owing  to  the  scattered  character  of  the  population,  in 
many  cases  the  children  have  to^  travel  from  two  to 
three  miles  to  their  school.  It  is-  not  believed  that 
any  particular  strain  or  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
maintaining  the  schools ;  though  the  schools  in  receipt 
of  Government  aid  find  that  aid  very  much  diminished 
in  amount  by  the  prevalent  irregulairity  of  attendance. 

The  night  schools  in  the  district  have  not  been 
generally  successful ;  and  the  meeting  feels  that  it  is 
a  point  worthy  of  all  consideration  how  to  make  the 
night  school  a  permanent  feature  of  the  educational 
organization  of  a  rural  parish.  In  Hailsham,  Mr. 
Burfleld  has  had  for  20  years  two  night  schools  for 
the  five  winter  months  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys 
employed  in  his  twine  manufactory.  These  schools  are 
now  attended  by  85  scholars. 

As  far  as  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  concerned,  it 
would  cause  no  embarrassment  to  the  farmer  if  the  law 
were  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  a  child  under  10 
years  of  age ;  but  as  there  are  many  employments  in 
this  district  in  which  children  below  that  age  may  be 
very  useful  to  their  parents  in  contributing  to  the 
amount  of  earnings  of  the  family,  any  absolute  re- 
striction of  child-labour  up  to  that  age  would;  in  some 
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cases,  be  productive  of  much  hardslaip  ;  in  particular 
^         where  there  was  a  large  young  family. 
Eraser.       In   order  to  remedy  this  possible    hardship,   the 

meeting  would  desire  to  see  children  exempted  from 

such  restriction  as  soon  as  they  could  produce  a  certi- 
ficate, granted  by  some  competent  examiner,  of  ability 
to  read.  It  was  thought  that  in  many  cases  such 
ability  might  be  attained  by  childi-en  at  as  early  an 
age  as  9 ;  and  the  remission  of  the  restriction  thus 
obtainable  would  operate  as  an  additional  motive  on 
the  parents  to  send  their  children  regularly  to  school. 

There  is  no  employment  of  girls  on  the  land,  except 
in  harvest  or  the  hop-picking  season. 

The  watering-places  on  the  coast  create  a  demand 
for  household  service,  which  is  as  much  as  the  district 
can  do  to  supply  ;  and  though  women  occasionally 
engage  in  work  which  seems  unsuitable  to  them,  the 
circumstances  of  the  district  are  not  considered  to 
require  any  restrictions  being  laid  upon  them. 

With  regard  to  cottages,  the  feeling  of  the  meeting 
was  against  their  being  built  in  large  blocks  ;  single 
or  double  cottages,  with  20  or  30  rods  of  garden 
ground  attached,  was  considered  to  be  the  most 
suitable  arrangement. 

Most  cottages  in  this  district  are  let  on  weekly 
tenure.  Those  belonging  to  the  landowners  are 
generally  let  with  the  farms. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

Thos.  Abkcoll,  Chairman. 

Nov.  15,  1867. 

CouNTT  OF  Sussex  :  West  Hampnett  Union. 


No.  68.  Tuesday,  November  19,  1867. 

Meeting  at  Yapton,  for 

Yapton       -  Pop.,  589.  -  Acr.,  1,699  -  E.V.,  4,140Z. 

Barnham    -  Pop.,  125.  -  Acr.,      730  -  R.V.,  1,790/. 

Middleton  -  Pop.,    80.  -  Acr.,     859  -  R.V.,     630/. 

Felpham    -  Pop,,  592.  -  Acr.,  2,254  -  R.V.,  4,020/. 

Present  at  the  Meeting : 

From  Yapton — 

Rev.  T.  S.  L.  Vogan,  vicar. 

Mr.  Wm.  Cronch,  churchwarden   and  occupier 

of  300  acres. 
Mr.  George  Baker,  churchwai-den  and  occupier 

of  220  acres. 
Mr.  James  Suter,  guardian  and  occupier  of  150 

acres. 
Mr.  Frank  Luker,  overseer  and  occupier  of  340 

acres. 
Mr.  Henry  Bateman,  assessor  and  tradesman.- 
Mr.  Thos.  Davis,  national  schoolmaster. 
From  Barnham — 

Mr.  R.  Ellis,  relieving  officer. 
From  Middleton — 

Mr.  R.  Redford,  owner  in  Middleton,  and  owner 
and  occupier  of  200  acres  in  Yapton. 
From  Felpham — 
No  representative. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  L.  Vogan. 

In  Yapton  there  are  four  or  five  principal  land- 
owHors,  of  whom  only  one  (owning  170  acres)  is  resi- 
dent.    There  are  several  small  proprietors. 

There  is  abundance  of  resident  labour,  indeed  Yapton 
sends  labour  into  the  adjacent  parishes  ofBinstead, 
Climping,  Ford,  Barnham,  and  Middleton.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  hands,  varying  from  20  to  40, 
find  constant  employment  in  connexion  with  thrashing 
machines,  of  which  six  (in  addition  to  drills  and 
other  implements)  are  kept  and  let  for  hire  by  one 
machinist  residing  in  the  village. 

There  would  be  a  redundancy  of  cottages  and  of 
people  in  Yapton  wei-e  it  not  that  it  supplies  labour 
to  so  many  adjacent  parishes.  It  is  a  popular  parish 
for  lodgers,  and  consequently  many  of  the  cottages 
are  overcrowded. 

Many  of  the  cottages  belong  to  the  landowners  and 
are  let  with  the  farms,  the  tenant  of  the  farm  having 


the  nomination  to  them;  but  the  majority  be- 
long to  small  proprietors.  The  rent  varies  from 
Is.  to  2s.  6d.  a  week  ;  the  average  would  be  Is.  9d. 
They  have  all  got  gardens  ;  and  about  three  acres  of 
the  glebe  are  let  in  1 8  or  20  allotmejits.  The  gardens 
would  average  10  rods  ;  of  land  of  this  quality  20 
rods  is  considered  as  much  as  a  man  can  properly 
cultivate  as  a  garden.  It  does  not  answer  to  a 
labouring  man  to  hire  labour. 

There  is  a  national  school,  not  receiving  Govern- 
ment aid,  under  an  untrained  master  and  mistress, 
mixed,  with  62  names  on  the  register  and  an  average 
attendance  of  50.  The  total  annual  cost  is  about 
58/.,  of  which  22/.  comes  from  a  charity  ;  20/.  from 
school  pence,  and  the  remainder  from  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. Only  two  landowners  subscribe ;  but 
there  is  no  debt  on  the  school,  and  its  expenditure 
is  met  without  difficulty.  In  fact  the  vicar  does 
not  know  what  he  should  do  with  more  money  if 
he  had  it.  He  considers  the  school  perfectly  efficient, 
and  sufficient  for  the  circumstances  of  the  parish. 
Two  or  three  small  adjacent  parishes  have  no  school ; 
and  the  elder  children  attend  here.  There  are 
children  from  a  coastguard  station  (aged  respectively 
11,  12,  and  14)  who  come  a  long  three  miles  to  school, 
and  these  are  amongst  the  most  regular  attendants. 
There  is  one  small  private  adventure  dame's  school, 
attended  by  six  or  eight  children. 

The  schoolmaster  carried  on  a  night  school  for 
three  winters,  but  has  not  attempted  it  this  year  in 
consequence  of  his  health  not  being  equal  to  tliis  addi- 
tional strain.  When  going,  it  was  attended  by  about 
20  scholars,  the  majority  of  whom  were  regular 
in  attendance  and  anxious  to  leai'n.  No  volunteers 
ofiered  to  teach.  The  charge  was  Gd.  a  week,  and 
it  was  held  in  the  schoolmaster's  house. 

In  Barnham,  the  principal  owner  (of  about  500 
acres)  is  resident,  and  occupies  his  own  land.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  owns  about  200  acres.  There  are 
two  owners  of  about  25  acres  each.  There  are  about 
25  cottages.  A  railway  station  has  been  recently 
formed  at  a  corner  of  the  parish,  which  has  led  to 
the  erection  of  several  new  cottages,  and  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  population,  which  is  now  estimated 
at  160. 

The  relieving  officer  considers  that  the  condition  of 
the  cottages  in  Barnham  is  above  the  average ;  and 
he  does  not  know  of  any  case  of  overcrowding.  The 
rent  varies.  One  landowner  lets  his  at  Is.  to  the  - 
men  whom  he  employs  ;  another  proprietor  lets  his 
at  2s.  Qd.  Some  of  the  cottages  are  short  of  garden. 
Barnham  draws  some  of  its  labour  from  Yapton. 

There  is  no  school  in  Barnham ;  but  the  school  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Eastergate  (now  tem- 
porarily closed  on  account  of  the  master's  death), 
serves  the  purpose  of  both  parishes. 

In  Middleton,  there  are  two  landowners,  who  are 
not  resident.  There  is  a  short  supply  of  labour  ;  and 
there  are  only  seven  cottages  for  labourers.  Out  of  the 
the  seven,  three  are  in  very  indifferent  condition. 
There  is  a  group  of  eight  cottages  occupied  by  the 
coastguard. 

There  is  no  school,  and  the  chUdren  attend  either 
at  Yapton  or  Felpham. 

There  was  no  one  present  at  the  meeting  to  repre- 
sent Felpham,  but  the  following  facts  were  furnished 
by  the  relieving  officer. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  owners  of  from  ,50  to 
400  acres  of  land.     None  of  them  are  resident. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour,  and  there 
are  believed  to  be  enough  cottages,  but  many  are  in 
poor  condition.  They  mostly  belong  to  small  pro- 
prietors. They  are  chiefly  built  of  pebbles,  got  from 
the  beach,  and  thatched.  Some  of  them  have  very 
good  gardens.     There  are  no  allotments. 

There  is  a  parochial  school,  under  a  mistress.  It- 
used  to  be  taught  by  a  master,  but  about  two  years 
ago  it  was  put  under  a  mistress.  The  vicar,  in  a 
letter,  reports  that  "the  employment  of  very  young 
"  boys  in  the  place  of  men,  principally  as  horse-boys, 
"  is  having  a  most  damaging  effect  upon  the  parish 
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"  schools,"  and  stales  "  that  the  average  age  in  the 
"  first-class  in  the  national  schools  "  (in  his  inspection 
district)  "  has  fallen  1 1  months  in  the  last  10  years, 
"  mainly  owing  to  the  demand  of  boy-labour." 

The  bull^  of  the  land  in  these  four  parishes  is  a 
rich  hazel  loam ;  it  is  not  very  wet  land,  but  two- 
thirds  of  it  has  been  very  much  benefited  by  draining. 
The  best  land  is  worth  21.  an  acre  ;  and  there  would 
hai'dly  be  any  let  under  30s.  It  is  too  strong  for 
barley  ;  but  it  will  grow  wheat,  oats,  and  peas.  Its 
root  crops  are  good.  On  an  average  of  seven  years 
it  will  produce  eight  sacks  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and 
about  16  sacks  of  oats. 

The  ploughs  are  generally  drawn  by  two  horses 
abreast,  without  a  driver,  except  for  a  winter  fallow, 
when  a  third  horse  is  put  on,  and  a  driver  required. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  corn  is  thrashed  by  steam ;  but 
not  more  than  one-third  is  sown  by  the  drill.  It 
suits  all  sorts  of  weather  best  to  sow  broadcast ; 
the  men  understand  the  mode  better  ;  and  if  the 
ground  is  clean,  it  is  thought  to  result  in  quite  as 
good  a  crop  as  would  be  procured  by  the  drill. 

The  standing  rate  of  weekly  wages  at  present  for 
an  ordinary  labourer  is  13*.  ;  carters  get  15*.  or  14*. 
and  their  house  rent-free  ;  shepherds  15s.  and  cottage. 
The  farmers  in  this  district  only  fatten  sheep,  and 
do  not  breed  largely.  The  proportion  of  sheep  kept 
would  be  about  one  to  an  acre. 

A  man  is  paid  5/.  10s.  (without  beer)  or  51.  (with 
beer)  for  his  harvest  month  ;  but  many  men  do  their 
harvest  work  by  the  piece,  and  in  this  way  would 
probably  earn  6/.  or  more.  The  assistance  of  the 
wife  would  probably  add  21.  to  this  amount. 

The  custom  of  gleaning  in  these  parishes  is  only  to 
allow  the  family  of  the  labourers  employed  on  the  farm 
to  go  over  the  land  first ;  afterwards,  anyone  is 
allowed  to  pick  up  what  is  left.  A  family  will  often 
glean  upwards  of  a  sack. 

A  good  deal  of  the  harvest  work  is  done  by 
foreigners.  They  come  for  10  days  or  a  fortnight, 
do  the  reaping,  but  rarely  stay  to  carry.  They  do 
not  displace  any  of  the  home  labour,  but  only  supple- 
ment its  deficiency. 

The  earliest  work  to  which  boys  are  put  is  to 
scare  birds  and  tend  sheep.  They  are  sometimes 
taken  as  early  as  seven  ;  but  for  ordinary  farm  work 
they  are  of  little  use  before  10.  But  parents  with 
large  families  are  anxious  to  get  their  children 
employed  at  the  earliest  moment. 

Young  girls  under  18  are  hardly  ever  seen  at  work 
on  the  land  ;  and  there  is  a  difficulty  of  getting  even 
married  women  to  undertake  field  labour.  Their  chief 
employment  is  to  clean  the  land,  weed  corn,  and  help 
in  haymaking.  The  farmers  do  not  consider  women's 
labour  absolutely  indispensable,  indeed  they  believe 
they  could  get  on  without  it ;  but  it  is  very  useful. 
A  woman's  day  is  from  eight  to  five,  with  an  hour 
allowed  for  dinner  ;  and  the  wage  is  lOd.  ;  Is.  in 
haymaking. 

A  boy  of  10  would  earn  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  a 
week. 

The  custom  has  almost  entirely  expired  of  boys 
and  young  men  living  in  the  farmhouse. 

The  meeting  is  unanimous  in  desiring  that  every 
labouring  man  should  be  able  to  read  and  write 
intelligently. 

The  meeting  feel  very  distinctly  the  difficulties 
that  surround  any  system  of  compulsory  education, 
as  applied  to  the  case  of  agricultural  labour.  They 
would  prefer  seeing  an  attempt  made  to  produce 
better  results  than  exist  at  present,  by  the  use  of 
some  motive  of  encouragement. 

They  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  necessity 
for  legislation  to  abridge  or  limit  the  hours  of  labour, 
which  in  this  district  are  not  excessive  or  exhausting. 
They  feel  that  any  restriction  laid  upon  the  age  at 
which  children  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  work, 
would  have  to  face  and  deal  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
hardship  that  would  thereby  in  many  cases  be  inflicted 
upon  large  families. 

Recognizing  these  various  difficulties,  and  unable 


to  see  their  way  clearly  through  them,  but  by  no 
means  desiring  to  express  themselves  as  though  they 
were  content  or  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are, 
the  meeting  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations upon  the  question  submitted  to  them, 
and  only  hope  that,  if  dealt  with  legislatively  it  will 
be  dealt  with  in  a  wise  and  practical  spirit. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 

Thomas  S.  L.  Vogan,  Chairman. 
Nov.  19,  1867. 


Sussex. 
Jlev.  J.  Fraser. 


No.  69.  Thursday,  November  21,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Walberton,  for 

Walberton  -  Pop.,  588  -  Acr.,  1,722  -  R.V.,  3,350^. 

Madehurst  -  Pop.,  208  Acr.,     912  -  R.V.,  1,190/. 

Birsted       -  Pop.,  110  -  Acr.,  1,086  -  R.V.,  1,080/. 

Eastergate  -  Pop.,  162  -  Acr.,  1,908  R.V.,  1,920/. 

Present  at  Meeting : 

From  Walberton — 

Rev.  T.  S.  L.  Vogan,  vicar. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hide,  churchwarden,  and  occupier  of 
500   acres   in  Walberton,  Yapton,  Middleton, 
and  Felpham, 
Mr.  Wm.  Barton,  guardian  and  occupier  of  230 

acres  in  Yapton  and  Walberton. 
Mr.  Henry  Farnden,  baker,  and  occupier  of   4 

acres. 
Mr.  Mark  Luxford,  parochial  schoolmaster. 
From  Madehurst — 

Rev.  C.  R.  Scholfield,  vicar. 
From  Binsted — 

Rev.  H.  C.  Bones,  rector. 
From  Eastergate — 

Mr.  Thomas  White,   overseer,   and   occupier  of 
250  acres. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Rev.  T.  S.  L.  Vogan. 

In  Walberton  there  are  two  principal,  and  five  or 
six  small  proprietors.  The  principal  proprietors  are 
resident. 

There  is  about  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  in  the 
parish  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  A  good  many 
of  the  men  are  employed  by  a  bricklayer  and  stone- 
mason ;  others  work  in  the  woods.  In  consequence 
of  the  opportunity  of  this  employment,  there  are 
men  who  will  not  work  on  the  land  unless  they  can 
earn  2s.  6(/.  or  3s.  a  day.  The  supply  of  cottages  is 
deficient.  Mr.  Barton  requires  three  cottages  on  his 
farm  and  hasn't  one.  There  are  about  100  cottages 
in  the  parish.  It  is  considered  that  4^  men,  and 
three  cottages  is  the  proper  proportion  to  100  acres. 
The  cottages  at  present  are  not  in  good  condition. 
About  55  belong  to  one  of  the  landowners,  and  he  is 
now  engaged  in  putting  them  into  an  improved  state. 
There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  bedroom  accommoda- 
tion, several  having  only  a  single  chamber.  The  rent 
ranges  from  Is.  6c/.  to  2s.  6rf.  a  week.  The  land- 
owner's cottages  above  referred  to  are  let  on  a 
monthly  tenure,  at  6s.  Srf.  a  month.  There  are  no 
allotments,  but  most  have  gardens  varying  in  size 
from  10  to  15  rods. 

The  parish  school  is  endowed  with  12/.  a  year. 
The  school  pence  amount  to  from  8/.  to  10/.  The 
extra  expenditure,  which  has  amounted  to  from  40/. 
to  50/.  a  year,  is  provided  by  one  of  the  landowners 
(Mr.  Prime).  There  are  at  present  59  names  on  the 
register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of  45. 

There  is  also  a  mixed  infants'  and  girls'  school, 
supported  entirely  by  a  benevolent  lady,  non-resident, 
but  connected  with  the  parish,  with  68  names  on  the 
register,  and  an  average  attendance  of  50. 

There  is  also  a  private  adventure  dame's  school 
attended  by  32  children,  paying  Zd.  a  week,  which 
the  vicar  considers  to  be  a  vei'y  useful  school. 

All  these  schools  are  attended  by  children  from 
neighbouring  parishes  ;  but  the  vicar  believes  that 
at  least  100  Walberton  children  are  under  education. 

There  is  no  night  school.  The  vicar's  health  is 
unequal  to  undertake  it ;  and  the  schoolmaster  is  at 
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Sussex.        present  inexperienced,  and  shrinks  from  tlie  responsi- 

bility. 

Rev.  J.  Fraser.       In  Madehurst,  the  land  (with  the  exception  of  23 

acres  of  glebe),  all  belongs  to  one  proprietor  (J.  C. 

**  Fletcher,  Esq.),  who  is  resident.     There   is   a  con- 

siderable quantity  of  woodland  and  down  iu  the 
parish.  These  woods  employ  a  good  deal  of  labour, 
and  the  labour  supply  of  the  parish  is  short.  La- 
bourers are  imported  from  Slindon  and  Walberton. 
There  are  only  three  farms  in  the  parish .  There  are 
27  cottages  reported  to  be  in^ood  condition  generally, 
and  improvement  is  going  on.  Only  a  few  have  three 
bedrooms.  They  are  let  at  1*.  a  week,  with  a  good 
garden.  The  water  supply  is  almost  entirely  from 
the  rain  fall,  which  is  caught  in  ponds  and  tanks. 
This  water  is  fouud  to  be  perfectly  wholesome.  The 
vicar  never  uses  anything  else  himself,  though  he  has 
a  well.  The  wells  are  obliged  to  be  sunk  very  deep, 
perhaps  100  yards,  and  it  takes  two  minutes  to  draw 
a  bucket  of  water. 

There  is  a  parochial  school,  entirely  supported  and 
managed  by  the  squire.  It  is  taught  by  a  master  and 
sewing  mistress,  and  has  about  45  children  on  the 
register ;  regularity  of  attendance  is  strictly  en- 
forced. The  vicar  considers  it  the  best  rural  school 
that  he  has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with. 

One  of  the  squire's  daughters  has  had  a  night 
school  at  the  hall  for  four  or  five  winters,  which  has 
been  attended  by  eight  or  ten  scholars,  who  are  em- 
ployed by  day  upon  the  laud.  It  has  been  very 
useful. 

It  is  found  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren, when  their  education  is  finished,  do  not  remain 
in  the  parish  or  work  upon  the  land.  They  either 
are  taken  into  service  at  the  haU,  or  migrate  else- 
where. Boys  ordinarily  stay  at  this  school  till 
12,  and  girls  till  14.  This  is  the  rule  of  the 
school,  and  though  there  is  no  particular  mode  of 
enforcing  it,  it  is  generally  complied  with.  The  pre- 
sent standing  rate  of  weekly  wage  in  Madehurst  is  12s., 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  rather  lower  rent  and  a 
better  garden,  the  parents  enjoy  no  advantages  beyond 
those  in  other  parishes.  Yet  they  make  no  difficulty 
about  keeping  their  children  at  school. 

There  are  five  or  six  landowners  at  Binsted,  of 
whom  none  are  resident. 

There  is  a  deficiency  of  labour,  which  is  imported 
from  the  adjoining  parishes.  There  are  two  farms 
and  18  cottages,  which  is  an  inadequate  supply.  The 
cottages,  generally,  are  in  fair  condition;  rent  1*.  6d. 
to  2s.  a  week ;  very  good  gardens.  A  good  water 
supply  from  wells,  the  water  being  about  25  feet 
below  the  surface.  Bedroom  accommodation  is  defi- 
cient, and  in  tliree  cottages  there  is  considerable  over- 
crowding. In  one  case,  a  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, a  father  and  mother,  and  three  young  children 
sleep  in  one  room.  These  three  cottages  belong  to 
one  considerable  landowner. 

There  is  no  day  school,  Binsted  being  within  half  a 
mile  of  Walberton,  and  the  children  attending  there. 

There  is  no  night  school ;  the  rector  believes  that 
most  of  the  young  men  can  read  and  write. 

In  Eastergate  there  are  two  large  and  one  or  two 
small  landowners.  There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
labour,  and  enough  cottages.  Many  of  the  cottages 
are  newly  buUt,  and  others  have  been  put  into  a 
thorough  state  of  repair.  It  is  believed  that  most 
have  three  bedrooms.  Generally,  they  have  good 
gardens,  perhaps  20  rods  in  size.  The  rent  is  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  a  week.  The  cottages  chiefly  belong  to  the 
landowners,  who  are  non-resident.  About  400  acies 
belong  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Chichester. 

There  is  a  school  which  has  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended for  the  last  three  months,  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  and  subsequent  death  of  the  master.  Some 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  raising  the  requisite  amount 
of  funds. 

There  has  occasionally  been  a  night  school,  but 
it  is  not  maintained  this  winter. 

The  quality  of  the  land  in  this  district  varies 
much.     It  lets  at  rents  varying  from  10s.  to  40s.   and 


even  60s.  per  acre.  Wages,  at  present,  are  about  13s. 
a  week;  carters  and  shepherds  receiving  Is.  to  2s.  a 
week  more.  It  is  found  a  difficult  thing  to  get 
carters,  the  young  lads  not  taking  to  the  stables. 
Indeed,  "  it  is  hard  to  replace  any  good  labourer,  if 
"  you  lose  one." 

Young  girls  are  not  at  all  employed  in  these 
parishes  on  the  land,  and,  except  in  haymaking  and 
harvest,  married  women  can  hardly  be  procured. 
There  is  a  difficulty  to  get  women  to  come  out  fi-om 
home  to  do  a  day's  work  at  charing  or  washing,  even 
at  Is.  a  day  wages,  with  victuals.  Boys  are  rarely 
employed  before  10,  though  occasionally  a  younger 
boy  is  put  to  scare  birds  or  tend  sheep. 

The  half-day  system  is  considered  inapphcable  to  the 
agricultural  operations  of  this  district.  The  alternate 
day  system  requires  a  relay  of  boys,  and  as  there  is  no 
redundancy  of  boy  labour  this  also  would  be  imprac- 
ticable. When  boys  commence  regulai*  work  (which 
they  rarely  do  before  10),  they  are  generally  kept  on 
throughout  the  year,  and  there  would  be  a  difficulty 
in  seeming  any  sufficient  amount  of  slack  time  during 
which  they  could  be  sent  to  school.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  meeting  think  that  the  best  way  to 
improve  the  education  of  children  in  an  agriijultural 
district  would  be  to  prohibit  their  going  to  labour 
under  a  certain' age,  say  10  years  ;  to  make  provisions 
for  securing  their  regular  attendance  under  that  age  ; 
but  when  that  age  is  reached,  to  shackle  them  with  no 
further  restrictions  in  respect  of  attendance  at  school. 
To  fix  a  higher  age  than  10  would  not  only  inconve- 
nience the  farmer,  but  would  often  inflict  hardship  on 
large  families. 

The  condition  of  female  labour  in  this  district  is 
not  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  to  require 
legislative  interference. 

The  fact  was  mentioned  with  regret  that  early  and 
imprudent  marriages  are  very  prevalent  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  that  many  of  the  women  who  marry  are 
quite  incompetent  to  discharge  their  duty  as  wives 
and  mothers,  and  instead  of  adding  to  his  comfort, 
bring  poverty  and  wretchedness  into  their  husband's 
home. 

The  meeting  regret  the  facilities  that  are  placed  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  a  license  to  sell  beer.  They 
would  wish  either  that  the  licensing  power  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  or  that  the 
petition  for  the  licence  should  be  signed  by  a  higher 
class  of  ratepayers. 

Signed  ou  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

Thomas  S.  L.  Vogan,  Chairman. 
Nov.  21,  1867. 


No.  70.  Friday,  November  22. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Singleton,  for 
Singleton  -  Pop.,  556  -  Acr.,  5,010  -  R.V.,  3,640/ 
Graffham  Pop.,  416  -  Acr.,  1,650  -  R.V.,  1,060/. 
East  Dean  -  Pop.,  343  -  Acr.,  4,647  -  E.V.,  ]:,470/. 
Upwaltham  -  Pop.,  71  -  Acr.,  1,245  -  E.V.,  'siO/' 
Binderton    -  Pop.,    90  -  Acr.,  1,790  -  R.V.,     980/. 

Present  at  Meeting : 
From  Singleton — 

Rev.  F.  A.  Bowles,  rector. 

Mr.  Ephraim  Adams,  churchwarden  and  relieving 
officer. 

Mr.  John  Dearling,  occupier  of  300  acres  and 
churchwarden. 

Mr.  Charles  Parley,  overseer  and  churn -maker. 

Mr.  James  Challen,  guardian  and  occupier  of  160 
acres. 

Mr.  John  Ewens,  occupier  of  1,200  acres  (in- 
cluding down.) 

Mr.  George  Scammell,  publican. 

Mr.  Edvnn  Curtis,  grocer  and  draper. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Turner,  medical  officer. 

Mr.  Henry  Hipkins,  occupier  of  500  acres. 

Mr.  Geo.  Busby,  national  schoolmaster. 
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Prom.Graffham— 

Eev.  R.  W.  Randall,  rector. 
From  East  Dean — 
Rev.  H.  Cogan,  vicar. 

Mr.  Charles  Stride,  churchwarden  and  occupier 
of.  2,000  acres  in  East  Dean  and  Upwaltham 
of  which  latter  parish  he  is  guardian. 
Mr.  Thomas :  Fogden,  waywarden,  and  occupier 
of  800  acres  (including  down). 
From  Up  WaJtham — 

Mr.  Stride  is  an  occupier  here. 
From  Binderton — 

Mr.  Walter  Woods,  guardian  and  occupier  of  600 

acres. 
Mr.  S.  C.  Heming,  steward  to  Hon.  Mrs.  Vernon 
Harcourt. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Bowles. 

The  three  chief  landowners  in  Singleton  are  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Leconfield,  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Vernon  Harcourt.  None  of  them  is  resident  in 
the  parish. 

,  For  the  ordinary  cultivation  of  the  land  there  is  a 
sufficient  supply  of  labour  ;  but  in  turnip-hoeing,  hay- 
making aiid  harvest,  there  is  a  deficiency  which  is 
supplied  by  men  from  the  hop  districts.  In  the  winter 
many  of  the  men  find  employment  in  the  woods. 

The  cottages  are  generally  in  fair  condition,  but  are 
much  •  crowded  in  Goodwood  race  week,  when  their 
lower  apartments  (in  the  case  of  16  cottages)  are 
turned  into  boxes  for  race-horses.  AH  the  recently 
erected  cottages  have  three  bed-rooms,  and  others 
have  had  their  sleeping  accommodation  much  im- 
proved. Some  of  the  cottages  belong  to  small 
proprietors,  but  the  majority  belong  to' the  landowners 
and  are  let  at  low  rents,  Is.  and  Is.  2d.  a  week,  with 
about  20  rods  of  garden-ground.  Where  the  garden 
is  small,  an  allotment  is  attached  to  the  cottage  which 
is  included  in  the  rent. 

There  is  a  school-  in  two  departments  for  boys  and 
girls,  under  a  master  and  a  mistress,  the  whole  expense 
of  which  (over  and  above  the  school  fees)  is  borne 
by  Lord  Leconfield.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population  are  under  instruction  ;  there  are  50  names 
on  the  boys'  school  register  and  70  girls  and  infants 
in  the  other  department ;  and  this  out  of  a  population 
of  less  than  600.  Not  a  single  child  comes  from  other 
parishes. 

There  has  generally  been  a  night  school,  but  last 
winter  it  was  scantily  attended  and  has  not  been 
attempted  this  winter. 

In  East  Dean  all  the  land  except  the  glebe  belongs 
to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  resides  in  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Boxgrove.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
area  is  down,  coppice,  and  timber  land. 

There  is  a  suificient  supply  of  resident  labour 
throughout  the  yeai-,  and  there  are  enough  cottages. 
The  cottages  generally  are  in  very  good  condition 
and  there  is  not  much  to  complain  of  in,  the  way  of 
overcrowding.  There  are  about  70  cottages,  of  which 
55  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  one  to  the  vicar, 
nine  to  another  proprietor,  and  four  to  another. 
The  general  rent  is  31.  a  year,  the  rent  being  taken 
monthly.  Each  farm  has  four  or  five  cottages  attached 
to  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  tenant,  which  are  let  at  Is. 
a  week.     All  the  cottages  have  good  gardens. 

There  is  a  mixed  school  not  in  connexion  with 
Government,  under  a  mistress,  kept  in  a  building 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  amounting  to  about  30^.,  with 
50  names  on  the  register,  and  an  average  attendance 

'of  45. 

The  governess  conducts  a  private  night  school, 
attended  by  eight  or  10  scholars,  varying  in  age  from 
8  to  13.     She  .has  no  difficulty  in  managing  it. 

Upwaltham  is  three  miles  from  East  Dean,  and  is 
a  distinct  parish,  though  at  present  both  a]-e  served  by 
the  same  incumbent.  The  land  belongs  in  about  equal 
proportions  to  Lord  Leconfield  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.    ,  ^ 

There  is  rather  a  scarcity  of  labour  m  the  summer 


time.-  Of  the  1,245  acres  ^  the  parish  not  more  than        Sussex, 

500  are  cultivated  land.  ' 

The  cottages  (14  or  15  in  number)    are  in  good  Bev.  J.  Fraser. 

repair,  several  with  three  bedrooms,  let  at  about  3Z.  a      

year,  with  good  garcjens.  a. 

The  whole  parish,  with  the  exception  of  50  acres, 
is  in  one  occupation.  The  five  cottages  belonging  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  attached  to  the 
farm.  Lord  Leconfield's  are  kept  in  the  proprietor's 
hands. 

There  is  a  small  school  attended  by  from  15  to  20 
children,  kept  in  a  room  adjoining  a  cottage  by  an 
elderly  woman,  who  is  competent  to  teach  reading, 
writing,  and  plain  needlework.  She  receives  17^.  a 
year  (the  produce  of  voluntary  subscriptions)  in  addi- 
tion to  the  school  pence  which  come  to  about  Is.  3d. 
a  week. 

There  is  no  night  school. 

All  the  land  in  Binderton  belongs  to  Hon.  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  who  has  a  mansion  in  the  adjoining  parish 
of  West  Dean. 

About  800  acres  is  the  extent  under  cultivation. 
In  the  busy  times  of  the  year,  out-parishioners  are 
employed  ;  but  at  other  seasons  there  is  a  sufficiency 
of  resident  labour. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  cottages  all  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Harcourt,  let  with  the  farms.  Most  of  them 
have  three  bedrooms,  and  the  rent  is  generally  Is.  a, 
week.     They  have  all  gardens. 

There  is  no  school  at  Binderton,  the  children  attend 
the  school  at  West  Dean,  which  is  about  two  miles 
distant,  along  a  good  road. 

There  is  no  night  school  either,  but  there  is  one  at 
West  Dean,  though  it  is  not  believed  that  any  scholars 
attend  from  Binderton. 

In  Graffham  the  principal  landowner  is  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  who  is  also  the  chief  owner  of  cottagp  pro- 
perty. There  are  five  farmers  in  the  parish,  and  not 
more  than  800  acres  of  cultivated  land.  There  is  an 
excess  of  labour  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  parish, 
and  some  of  the  people  are  badly  off  in  the  winter. 
Before  the  change  in  the  Poor  Law,  the  poor  rate  in 
Grafiham  has  been  known  to  be  22,?.  in  the  pound, 
and  the  population  was  then  in  excess  of  what  it  is 
now.  Of  late  years  the  rate  has  averaged  3s.  Qd.  in 
the  \l.  Many  of  the  people  work  out  of  the  parish, 
chiefly  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  woods. 

The  condition  of  the  cottages  is  not  good.  Many 
of  them  are  out  of  repair  and  some  are  sadly  over- 
crowded. Those  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
are  in  the  best  condition,  and  six  that  he  has  recently 
erected  are  excellent.  He  has  lately  bought  several 
cottages,  which  are  at  present  in  bad  condition,  but 
which  it  is  believed  he  Intends  to  improve. 

There  is  an  excellent  school  which  the  rector  is 
"  thankful  to  say,"  is  not  in  connexion  with  Govern- 
ment ;  held  in  an  admirable  building  erected  by  the 
rector,  mixed,  under  a  master  and  mistress,  with  about 
70  names  on  the  register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance 
of  50. 

There  is  also  a  separate  infant  school  attended  by 
about  30  children. 

The  schools  are  perfectly  free,  and  the  total  annual 
cost,  the  schools  being  maintained  on  a  scale  of  great 
liberality,  is  fully  130^.  a  year.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
subscribes  30/.  a  year,  and  the  rest  of  the  cost  is 
defrayed  by  the  rector. 

This  school  serves  also  for  the  parish  of  Woollaving- 
ton,  which  contains  150  people. 

The  rector  finds  he  cannot  keep  children  to  as  high 
an  age  as  he  used  to  do.     He   can  rarely   keep   a 
labourer's  son  beyond  1 1,  and  not  many  to  as  high  an 
-age  as  that. 

'    There  is  a  night  school,  fairly  fiourishing,  managed 
.  by  some  ladies  resident  in  the  parish,  and  attended  by 
about  15  scholars. 

Except  in  Graffham,  where  the  soil  is  very  variable, 
the  whole  of  these  parishes  is  on  the  chalk.  The  land 
is  hilly  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  horse-power,  but 
it  works  kindly,  and  except  when  old  ground  is  broken 
up,  it  is  easily  ploughed  bytwo  horses  abreas't.     The 
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rent  varies  from  10s.  to  30«.  per  acre  for  cultivated 
land  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  down  would  not  fetch 
2s.  6d.,  there  being  hundreds  of  acres  which  are 
scarcely  of  value  as  a  sheep  walk. 

The  annual  cost  of  labour  is  about  30s.  or  rather 
over  per  acre  of  cultivated  land.  Turnip-hoeing,  in 
this  strong  soil,  is  rather  a  costly  process.  There  is  no 
steam-plough  at  work  in  any  of  these  parishes,  but 
most  of  the  thrashing  is  done  by  steam  or  horse-power. 
Three  cottages,  four  men  and  a  couple  of  boys  would 
be  an  average  supply  for  100  acres. 

The  women  have  mostly  got  above  going  to  work 
on  the  land,  though  they  help  in  hay-making,  and 
work  with  their  husbands  in  harvest.  Mr.  Stride  and 
Mr.  Hipkins  don't  employ  women  at  all  on  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  farm,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
women  in  the  district  is  very  insignificant ;  much  less 
than  it  used  be. 

Young  girls  are  not  at  all  employed  in  field  work. 

The  standing  weekly  wage  at  present  is  13s.  At 
Graftham,  which  is  in  rather  a  different  district,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  downs,  wages  are  Is.  or  2s.  a  week 
lower. 

Including  harvest  and  piece-work  an  able-bodied 
man's  total  annual  earnings  this  year  will  amount  to 
something  above  401. 

Wheat  is  cut  by  the  acre  at  from  lOs.  to  15s.  It  is 
carted  by  the  day  at  double  wages. 

When  grass  is  mown  by  the  scythe  it  is  paid  at  from 
3s.  to  5s.  an  acre ;  and  a  man  is  supposed  to  cut  about 
1|-  or  l-i  acres  a  day.  But  mowing  machines  have 
been  largely  introduced  into  the  district  of  late  years. 

Boys  are  generally  taken  to  work  on  the  land  at 
about  10.  Boy-labour  is  considered  to  be  dear  labour 
to  the  farmer  till  the  boy  gets  to  be  13  or  14  years  of 
age ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  keep  him  at  school  to 
that  age,  or  he  would  never  make  a  handy  labourer, 
nor  could  the  parents  afford  to  maintain  him  un- 
employed so  long. 

The  circumstances  of  this  disti'ict  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  women  and  girls  are  not  such  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  require  any  legislative  inter- 
ference. 

The  youngest  boys  who  are  employed  in  this 
district  are  those  who  accompany  their  fathers  during 
the  winter  months  into  the  coppices,  and  those  who  are 
employed  at  a  saw  mill  at  Singleton.  Such  boys  are 
sometimes  taken  irom  school  at  as  early  an  age  as  7 
or  8. 

It  is  considered  that  any  legislative  restriction  on 
the  age  at  which  boys  should  be  allowed  to  work  on 
the  land  will  affect  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
parent  more  seriously  than  those  of  the  farmer.  The 
farmer  would  not  be  hurt  if  the  law  were  to  prohibit 
the  employment  of  children  under  10  ;  but  any  such 
absolute  prohibition  might  inflict  hardship  upon  large 
families. 

If  any  legislation  takes  place  on  the  subject  the 
meeting  would  prefer  to  see  an  age  fixed,  below  which 
children  should  be  prohibited  from  work,  and  then 
leave  their  labour  free,  trusting  to  such  influences  as 
the  night  school  to  carry  the  work  of  education  on,  to 
any  attempt,  which  they  think  would  fail,  to  combine 
school  attendance  with  employment  when  the  boy  is 
once  gone  to  work.  The  meeting  was  unanimous  in 
their  opposition  to  any  system  of  compulsion  in  the 
matter  ;  and  in  this  district  the  school  attendance  in 
proportion  to  the  ])opulation  is  such  as  to  indicate 
that  where  favourable  influences  exist,  compulsion  is 
unnecessary. 

Upon  the  question  of  an  educational  rate,  the 
majority  of  the  meeting  were  unfavourable  to  that 
mode  of  supporting  schools ;  but  five  gentlemen  pre- 
sent would  have  no  objection  to  a  rate,  locally  levied, 
on  the  understanding  that  both  the  rate  was  ad- 
ministered and  the  school  inspected  under  the  directions 
of  the  county  magistracy,  and  was  altogether  released 
from  Government  interference  and  control. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 


No,  71.  Saturday,  November  23,  1867, 
Collective  Meeting  at  Sidlesham,  for 


Sidlesham 

Pop., 

960  -  Acr.,  4,109-  ■ 

•  E.V.,  6,990/. 

Selsey 

Pop., 

900  -  Acr.,  4,314  ■ 

■  R.V.,  4,410/. 

Earnley 

Pop.; 

,  116  -  Acr.,  1,182  • 

-  R.V.,  1,860/. 

Nov,  22,  1867, 


J.N. 


Bowies,  Chauman, 


Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Sidlesham — 

Rev.  W.  Bruton,  vicar, 

Mr.  Thomas  Hobgen,  guardian,  churchwarden, 
and  occupier  of  800  acres. 

Mr.  Joseph  Boorn,  churchwarden  and  occupier 
of  300  acres. 

Mr.  W.  E,  Arnell,  occupier  of  50  acres, 

Mr.  Frederick  Shrubb,  occupier  of  80  acres. 

Mr,  Thomas  Hunt,  occupier  of  130  acres  in 
Sidlesham  and  North  Mundham, 

Mr.  William  Fogden,  waywarden  and  occupier  of 
150  acres. 
From  Selsey — 

Rev.  H.  Foster,  rector. 

Mr.  Hugh  Penfold,  churchwarden  and  occupier 
of  500  acres  in  Selsey  and  Sidlesham. 

Mr.  Lambert  Stubington,  churchwarden  and  joint 
occupier  of  400  acres. 

Mr.  William  C.  Woodman,  ''guardian,  overseer, 
owner  and  occupier  of  400  acres, 

Mr.  R.  Chase,  overseer,  owner  and  occupier  of 
80  acres. 

Mr.  Hugh  Penfold,  junior. 
From  Earnley — 

Mr.  Henry  Duke,  guardian,  chui'chwarden,  owner 
and  occupier  of  1,000  acres  in  Earnley,  Sidles- 
ham, and  East  Witting. 

Mr.  Robert  Wakeford,  overseer,  owner  and  occu- 
pier of  250  acres. 

Mr.  William  Dawtrey,  relieving  ofiicer. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Duke. 

The  land  in  Sidlesham  belongs  to  several  owners, 
of  whom  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Chichester,  Joseph 
Godman,  Esq.,  Hon.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Thomas  Oliver, 
Esq.  are  the  principal.  None  of  these  owners  is 
resident.  There  is  a  fairly  adequate  supply  of  labour 
for  the  ordinary  cultivation  of  the  land,  but  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August  an  extra  supply  is 
required  and  imported.  No  able-bodied  man  is  out  of 
work  in  the  winter. 

Three  of  the  farms  are  of  500  acres  and  upwards, 
and  there  are  five  or  six  between  200  and  500.  There 
are  about  15  occupations  below  200  acres. 

It  is  considered  that  about  3^  men  and  three 
cottages  is  the  proper  proportion  to  100  acres  of  land. 
Not  more  than  half  the  cottages  are  the  property  of 
the  landowners,  and  consequently  there  is  sometimes 
a  difllculty  found  by  an  agricultural  labourer  in  getting 
a  home. 

The  condition  of  the  cottages,  though  not  worse  in 
the  opinion  of  the  relieving  ofiicer  than  in  many  other 
villages,  is  reported  to  need  improvement  both  as  to 
their  state  of  repair  and  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
sleeping  accommodation.  Improvement,  however,  is 
going  on,  and  several  new  ones  have  been  recently 
erected.  The  worst  cottages  are  those  not  connected 
with  the  farms.  The  rent  ranges  from  21.  12s.  to 
5/. ;  they  are  let  by  the  week,  the  month,  and  the 
year.  The  labourers  appear  to  prefer  a  yearly  tenure, 
the  farmers  a  monthly. 

The  cottages  have  gardens  varying  in  size  from  10 
rods  to  30,  but  there  are  no  allotments.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  30  rods  of  planting  gi-ound  is  quite  as 
much  as  a  labouring  man  can  cultivate  properly  or 
profitably. 

There  is  no  public  school  in  the  parish,  but  about 
50  of  the  elder  children  attend  a  school  called  the 
"  Manhood  "  school  (from  the  name  of  the  hundred), 
which  supplies,  or  is  supposed  to  supply,  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  Birdham,  Earnley,  East  Wittering,  and 
Sidlesham  ;  Sidlesham  children  would  have  to  travel 
from  one  to  three  miles  to  get  to  it. 
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There  are  three  private  adventure  schools,  attended 
by  about  70  children  in  the  aggregate  ;  one  of  them  is 
kept  by  a  pensioner,  formerly  schoolmaster  of  his 
regiment,  but  who  is  not  a  pattern  of  sobriety.  The 
payment  iS  these  schools  is  2d.,  M.,  and  id.  a  week. 
The  same  man  keeps  a  night  school,  attended  by 
about  10  scholars.  A  statement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Arnell  that  between  1818  and  1836  there  were  three 
private  schools  in  the  parish,  with  25,  40,  and  30 
scholars  respectively,  and  he  considers  that  the  parish 
has  retrograded  in  respect  of  the  means  of  education. 
In  Selsey  the  principal  landowner  is  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  who  owns  about  1,000  acres,  but 
has  no  residence  in  the  parish.  There  are  about  150 
acres  of  reclaimed  land  belonging  to  the  Crown. 
There  are  15  or  20  small  proprietors. 

There  is  plenty  of  labour,  except  perhaps  in  harvest 
time.  For  the  last  15  years  no  able-bodied  man  has 
been  but  of  employ. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  fishermen  in  the 
parish,  and  there  are  four  coast-guard  stations,  with 
from  80  to  100  residents. 

Mrs.  Hai-court  is  building  cottages  of  an  excellent 
description,  and  is  always  willing  to  listen  to  sugges- 
tions of  improvement,  but  she  has  inherited  a  property 
inadequately  provided  with  cottages,  and  there  is  one 
farm  of  600  acres  which  at  present  only  has  two 
cottages  belonging  to  it.  The  cottages  generally  are 
in  good  repair  ;  indeed,  the  condition  of  the  cottages 
in  Selsey  is  believed  to  be  superior  to  those  in  most 
parishes.  The  rent  is  about  the  same  as  at  Sidlesham. 
There  is  a  national  school,  receiving  Government 
aid,  under  a  certificated  mistress,  with  72  names  on 
the  register,  and  an  average  attendance  of  52.  The 
total  annual  cost  is  about  63^.,  of  which  about  201. 
comes  from  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  children  pay 
2d.  a  week,  and  their  pence  amount  to  about  20/.  a  year. 
There  are  four  private  adventure  schools,  attended 
by  about  65  children  ;  one  of  them  is  taught  by  a 
clergyman's  daughter,  and  is  of  a  superior  class  ; 
another  is  taught  by  an  intelligent  man,  who  is  a 
cripple,  who  teaches  about  20  boys,  and  charges  6d,  a 
week.  The  other  two  are  ordinary  dames'  schools,  in 
both  of  which  the  children  are  taught  fairly  well  to 
read ;  so  that  there  are  about  140  children  under 
education  in  the  parish. 

The  night  school  is  kept  by  a  tradesman,  who  is  a 
large  manufacturer  of  mousetraps,  and  who  frequently 
employs  about  20  boys  from  10  to  11  years  of  age. 
For  the  benefit  of  these  boys  he  has  opened  a  night 
school  for  the  last  three  winters,  taught  by  his  fore- 
man and  such  occasional  help  as  he  can  procure, 
which  is  open  to  such  other  boys  as  choose  to  attend. 
The  two  principal  landowners  in  Earnley  are  the 
Earl  of  Winterton  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  neither  of 
whom  is  resident. 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  resident  labour. 
There  are  about  20  cottages,  all  of  which,  except  four 
old  cottages,  are  in  a  fair  state  of  repair.  They  have 
a  sufiicient  supply  of  garden  ground,  and  the  rent 
ranges  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  week.  Many  of  the 
cottagers  who  work  on  the  farms  pay  no  rent  for  their 
cottages.  It  is  not  thought  that  10/.  a  year  is  paid 
as  cottage  rent  in  the  parish.  There  is  no  school  in 
Earnley  ;  the  children  attend  the  Manhood  school, 
and  many  have  to  travel  from  one  to  two  miles. 
There  is  no  night  school. 

The  district  is  fiat,  and  the  land  is  a  rich  loam 
resting  on  a  subsoil  of  brick  earth,  though  there  are 
varieties  in  that  part  of  the  district  which  abuts 
upon  the  sea.  Perhaps  1,000  acres  are  reclaimed 
land,  which  is  laid  down  in  pasture.  The  cultivation 
of  the  rest  of  the  district  is  almost  entirely  arable. 
The  best  farms  let  at  about  30*.  an  acre ;  500 
acres  would  be  considered  a  large  occupation.  The 
.  land  is  decidedly  well  cultivated,  and  is  free  from 
weeds.  The  annual  cost  of  labour  on  arable  land  that 
is  well  cultivated  is  reckoned  at  from  40s.  to  45s.  per 
acre.  There  is  much  less  female  labour  than  there 
used  to  be  ;  the  women  are  not  disposed  to  work  on 
the  land,  except  in  haymaking  and  harvest.    The 
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farmers,  for  ordinary  work,  would  nearly  as  soon  be 
without  them  as  with  them.  A  woman's  daily  pay 
would  be  9d.,  Is.  in  haymaking. 

Young  girls  are  not  at  all  employed  on  the  land  j 
they  mostly  go  to  service,  the  proximity  of  Brighton 
constituting  a  great  attraction. 

Boys  are  not  required  before  the  age  of  10.  There 
is  very  little  bird-scai-ing  done  or  needed  ;  there  is 
only  one  rookery  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  boys  are 
chiefly  employed  about  horses,  it  is  not  considered 
safe  to  employ  boys  younger  than  10.  A  boy  of  10 
would  earn  6d.  a  day,  which  would  be  his  wage  up 
to  12  or  13,  when  he  would  expect  to  be  raised  to  8d. 

The  standing  weekly  wage  of  an  able-bodied  man 
at  present  is  13s.,  but  with  harvest  and  piecework  his 
earnings  throughout  the  year  would  average  16s.  a 
week.  Besides  harvest  and  haymaking,  turnips  are 
hoed,  dung  is  carted,  hay  and  straw  are  trussed,  and 
draining  is  done  by  the  piece.  Piece-work  is  con- 
sidered much  more  economical  to  the  farmer  than 
labour  paid  by  the  day,  and  consequently  all  the  work 
that  can  be  done  by  the  piece  is  put  out  in  that  way. 

The  employment  of  female  labour  is  so  rare  and 
exceptional  in  this  district  that  the  meeting  do  not 
consider  that  any  legislative  restriction  is  required  to 
regulate  it. 

The  meeting  would  be  glad  to  see  a  restriction  laid 
upon  the  employment  of  boys  under  the  age  of  10,  if 
such  restriction  could  be  accompanied  with  such 
exemptions  as  would  mitigate  the  hardship  that  might 
otherwise  be  inflicted  upon  large  families.  A  boy 
under  10  is  of  no  use  to  the  farmer,  and  if  employed, 
it  is  generally  at  the  solicitation  of  the  parents. 
After  the  age  of  10,  however,  it  would  be  a  serious 
interference  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land  if  the 
farmer  were  required  to  spare  the  boy  either  for  half 
the  day  or  on  alternate  days,  or  for  any  other  period 
of  time,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  school. 

Here  and  there  would  be  found  a  family  (though 
not  very  frequently)  where  starvation  would  be  the 
consequence  of  an  absolute  prohibition  of  boy-labour 
under  the  age  of  10. 

The  meeting  would  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  to  the  extent  to  which  the  sale  of 
beer  is  carried  on  in  unlicensed  houses.  Far  more 
mischief  is  believed  to  be  produced  by  this  practice 
than  by  the  licensed  houses.  The  meeting  would 
wish  to  see  greater  facilities  placed  in  the  way  of 
every  labouring  man  for  brewing  his  own  beer. 

The  meeting  would  also  welcome  any  effective 
system  that  could  be  devised  to  prevent  the  evil  of 
overcrowding  in  cottages.  They  think  that  every 
cottage  occupied  by  a  mixed  family  ought  to  have 
three  sleeping-rooms.  In  Selsey,  the  worst  cases  of 
overcrowding  and  defective  sanitary  arrangements  are 
to  be  found  in  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  occupied  by  the  coast-guard. 

Signed  by  the  chairman  in  behalf  of  the  meeting, 
Nov.  23,  1867.  Hhney  Duke. 


Sussex. 
Kev.  J.  Praser. 


No.  72.  Monday,  November  25,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  atBirdham,  for 

Birdham  -  Pop.,  436  -  Acr.,  1,948  -  R.V.,  3,260/. 

East  Wittering  Pop.,  223  -  Acr.,  1,505  -  E.  V".,  2,090Z. 
West  Wittering  Pop.,  616  -  Acr.,  3,615  -  R.V.,  3,850/. 
Westltchenor    Pop.,  167    Acr.,     782-R.V.,    870/. 

Present  at  Meeting  :  , 

From  Birdham — 

Rev.  J.  W.  Miller,  rector. 

Mr.  Matthew  Cobby,  churchwarden,  and  occupier 

of  150  acres. 
Mr.    Charles    Fanie,    churchwarden,    guardian, 

occupier  of  120  acres,  and  manager  of  140 

acres. 
Mr.  William  Fame,  overseer  and  miller. 
Mr.  James  Vine,  owner  and  occupier  of  80  acres. 
Mr.   Thomas  Peachey,  overseer,  guardian,  and 

occupier  of  300  acres. 
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Rev.  J.  Fraser. 

a. 


Mr.  Edward  Kerwood,  occupier  of  120  acres. 
Mr.  William  Lawrence,  schoolmaster. 

From  East  Wittering — 

Eev.  John  Eusbridger,  churchwarden,  owner,  and 

occupier  of  250  acres. 
Rev.  J.  Cooke,  rector. 

From  West  Wittering — 

Rev.  W.  D.  Underwood,  vicar. 

Mr.  James  Gorham,  churchwarden.  Owner  and 
occupier  of  400  acres. 

Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  guardian,  owner  and  occu- 
pier of  300  acres. 

From  West  Itchenor — 
Rev.  A.  Fuller,  rectoi'. 

Mr.  John  Halsted,  churchwarden  and  guardian, 
arid  occupier  of  400  acres. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Miller,  rector 
of  Birdham. 

The  land  in  Birdham  (about  1,800  acres  cultivated) 
belongs  to  several  owners.  The  largest  is  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  who  owns  about  200  acres,  Most  of 
the  owners  are  non-resident.  The  size  of  the  farms 
varies  from  20  acres  to  300.  There  is  about  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  resident  labourers.  People  are  rarely 
outof  employ,  even  in  the  winter,  though  they  used 
to  be.  The  chatige  is  attributable  partly  to  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  population  and  partly  to  improved  methods 
of  cultivation  requiring  more  labour. 

The  cottages  are  sufficient  in  number,  and  there  is 
no  great  amount  of  dilapidation  ;  but  very  few  have 
three  bedrooms.  They  are  constructed  chiefly  of 
brick  and  stone,  or  boulders  from  the  shore,  and  tiled 
or  thaltiched.  Most  have  good  gardens  of  from  12  to 
20  rods.  There  are  no  allotments.  The  rent  ranges 
fi'om  21: 10s.  to,  (in  a  few  cases)  51.  The  majority  of 
the  cottages  belong  to  the  landowners,  and  are  let 
with  the  farms.  There  has  not  been  much  recent 
cottage  building  in  Birdham. 

.  The  school  in  Birdham  (called  the  Manhood  school, 
from  the  name  of  the  hundred)  was  built  in  1817  by 
subscription,  at  a  cost  of  350/.,  and  was  intended  for 
the  six  parishes  of  East  and  West  Wittering,  West 
Itchenor,  Earnley,  Sidlesham,  and  Birdham.  West 
Wittering  and  West  Itchenor  have  now  schools  of 
their  own,  but  the  Manhood  school  still  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  rest  of  the  district.  There  are  at  present 
on  its  register  from — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Birdham 

Sidlesham 

Earnley 

East  Wittering 

West  Wittering 

26 

24 

5 

10 

7 

20 

25 

6 

6 

1 

46 
49 
11 
16 

8 

....  72. 

58 

130 

and  the  ordinary  attendance  is  between  80  and  90. 

The  school  is  under  an  untrained  master,  who  has 
been  in  charge  31  years,  assisted  by  a  sewing  mistress, 
and  is  maintained  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  which 
amount  to  about  401.  ;  the  children's  pence  are  about 
16/.  There  is  no  other  source  of  income.  The  school 
js  considered  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  parish. 
There  is  a  private  adventure  dame's  school,  attended 
by  a  few  young  chUdren. 

There  is  no  night  school.  The  schoolmaster  has 
made  several  attempts,  but  they  did  not  succeed, 
owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  people. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  is  the  largest  owner  of 
land  (about  230  acres)  in  East  Wittering.  There  are 
a  great  many  small  proprietors.  There  is  a  sufficiency 
of  labour,  except  perhaps  in  harvest  time.  The 
cottages  generally  are  reported  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition, but  some  are  decidedly  deficient  in  sleeping 


accommodation.  All.  are  believed  to  have  gardens. 
The  rent  much  the  same  as  at  Birdham,  4/.  10*.  being 
the  maximum  ;  they  chiefly  belong  to  the  landowners, 
and  there  have  been  no  recent  improvements  in  their 
condition. 

The  Manhood  school  serves  the  pui-poses  of  East 
Wittering.  There  are  two  private  dames'  schools, 
attended  by  about  30  children,  who  pay  3d.  a  week. 
There  is  no  night  school. 

The  land  in  West  Wittering  belongs  to  several 
landowners  (none  owning  more  than  300  acres),  most 
of  whom  are  resident.  The  Great  Tithes  (said  to  be 
worth  800/.  a  year)  and  a  farm  of  about  250  acres 
form  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  Blue  Coat  school 
(Oliver  Whitby's  charity)  in  Chichester,  The  trus- 
tees built  the  school  in  West  Wittering,  keep  it  ia 
repair,  and  subscribe  20/.  a  year-  to  its  maintenance. 

The  supply  of  labour  is  hardly  equal  at  times  to  the 
wants  of  the  farmers,  but  there  is  no  great  deficiency. 
There  is,  however,  a  short  supply  of  cottages,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  occupied  by  the  coast-guard, 
of  whom  there  are  26  resident  families.  The  Admi- 
ralty only  provide  houses  for  18  of  these  families. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  rent  in  East  Wittering 
ranges  high,  from  21.  12s.  to  6/.  10s.,  the  latter  being 
an  amount  beyond  the  means  of  the  agricultural 
labourer.  Most  of  the  cottages  have  two  bedrooms, 
but  several  have  only  one,  and  very  few  have  three. 

There  is  a  school,  built  about  14  years  ago  by  the 
Whitby  trustees,  not  receiving  Government  aid,  under 
a  trained  mistress,  with  55  or  60  names  on  the 
register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance  between '40  and 
50.  There  is  a  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  num- 
bers, in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  coast-guard. 
The  total  cost  of  the  school  is  about  45/.  a  year,  the 
mistress's  salary  being  40,/. 

There  are  two  private  schools,  iu  which  about  20 
children  are  taught.  One  of  these  claims  to  be  a 
somewhat  superior  school. 

The  vicar  conducted  a  night  school  for  three  or 
four  winters,  but  has  given  it  up,  as  most  of  his 
scholars  went  to  sea  or  removed,  and  no  recruits  have 
appeared  to  take  their  place.  He  could  get  no  assist- 
ance in  conducting  it. 

There  are  three  landowners  in  West  Itchenor,  none 
of  whom  is  resident.  The  land  is  let  in  three  prin- 
cipal farms.  There  is  hardly  enough  resident  labour 
for  cultivating  the  land,  as  many  of  the  people  follow 
the  sea.  What  more  is  required  is  imported  jfi-om 
West  Wittering  and  Birdham,  but  the  men  have  no 
excessive  distance  to  come  to  their  work. 

There  are  upwards  of  30  cottages,  mostly  clustered 
into  a  street.  Many  of  them  are  wooden  structux-es, 
put  up  for  a  temporary  purpose  while  some  ship- 
building was  going  on.  They  have  since  been  con- 
verted into  cottages,  but'  are  not  properly  habitable 
by  a  family  ;  many  of  them  have  only  one  bedroom, 
and  families  are  huddled  together  in  a  way  which 
makes  decency  impossible.  The  cottages  that  go 
with  the  farms  are  very  decent,  and  mostly  have  three 
bedi'ooms.     , 

The  condition  of  the  timber  cottages  has  been 
reported  upon  by  the  sanitary  inspector,  but  no  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  their  condition. 

Rent  ranges  from  21.  10s.  to  6/.  10s.  The  higher 
rented  cottages  are  not  occupied  by  agricultural 
labourers. 

There  is  a  school,  built  on  the  glebe,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  rector.  It  has  been  maintained  about  18 
yeai-s.  The  teacher  is  an  elderly  woman,  who  receives 
the  school  pence,  all  materials  being  supplied  by  the 
rector.  The  school  fee  is  36?.  for  one  child,  l^d.  for 
a  second,  and  Id.  for  any  other  per  week.  There  are 
about  35  children  in  attendance, ,  most  of  whom  are 
infants. 

A  man  conducts  a  private  school  in  the  parish, 
which  is  attended  by  from  a  dozen  to  20  older  chil- 
dren, not  all  belonging  to  West  Itchenor  parish.  The 
children  pay  6d.  a  week.  There  is  no  night  school. 
_  London  clay  forms  the  bed  of  this  district,  the  cul- 
tivated soil  being  a  loam  of  good  quality.     The  rent 
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ranges  from  30s.  to  40*.  an  acre.  Th^  standing 
weekly  wage  at  present  is  13s.  The  men  who  look 
after  horses  and  sheep  get  15s. 

Female  labour  is  not  much  eiaployed.  The  women 
generally  "are  not  disposed  to  work  on  the  land, 
except  in  harvest  or  an  occasional  job  of  piece-work. 
There  is  very  little  grass  land  that  is  mown,  most  of 
the  pasture  being  marsh.  When  a  woman  does  work, 
she  gets  8d.,  lOd.,  or  Is.  a  day.  Young  girls  are 
scarcely,  if  ever,  employed  in  field-work  in  these 
pai'ishes  ;  they  generally  get  out  to  service. 

The  meeting  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
half-time  system  (whether  half-day  oi''alternatei  whole 
day)  is  entirely  inapplicable  to  agricultural  employ- 
ments. Boys  are  rarely  taken  to  work  in  this  dis- 
trict under  9  or  10.  In  large  families  the  earnings  of 
the  children  are  so  important  to  the  parents  that  they 
are  often  removed  from  school  to  work  when  the 
parents  would  have  wished  their  education  to  be  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  period. 

The  meeting,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  if  any 
legislation  takes  place  on  the  subject,  and  children 
are  prohibited  from  going  to  work  on  the  land  under 
a  certain  age,  that  age  should  not  exceed  10.  Five 
gentlemen  would  prefer  9,  and  that  any  such  prohi- 
bition should  be  accompanied  by  a  dispensing  power 
which  should  prevent  its  o|R)rating  as  a  hardship  in 
the  case  of  large  families.  ' 

It  is  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  meeting  that  every 
labouring  man  should  at  least  be  able  to  read  and 
write. 

The  limited  extent  to  which  female  labour  is  em- 
ployed in  this  district  is  not  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  meeting,  to  call  for  any  legislative  interference. 

Nov.  25,  1867.  J.  W.  Millek,  Chairman. 


No.  73.  Tuesday,  November  26,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  North  Mundham,  for 
North     1 


Mundham  j 
Donnington 
New  1 
Fishbourn  j 
Pagham 
Hunston 
Appledram 


Pop.,  426  -  Acr.,  1,882  -  R.V.,  3,620/. 

Pop.,  183  -  Ac?.,  1,029  -  R.V.,  1,890/. 

Pop.,  341  -  Acr.,     610  -  R.V.,  2,080/. 

Pop.,  988  -  Acr.,  4,376  -  E.V.,  7,230/. 
Pop.,  176  -  Acr.,  1,003  -  R.V.,  1,640/. 
Pop.,  129  -  Acr.,  1,197     R.V.,  1,600/. 

Present  at  Meeting : 

From  North  Mundham — 
Rev.  C.  D.  Holland,  vicar. 
Mr.  Sidney  Smith-,  schoolmaster. 
Mr.  George  Donner,  waywarden  and  occupier  of 

270  acres. 
Mr.  F.  Heath,  relieving  officer. 
Mr.  Charles  Chitty,  guardian,  churchwarden,  and 

occupier  of  300  acres. 
Mr.  W.  Hollingdale,  landowner  and  occupier  of 
150  acres. 
From  New  Fishbourn— 

No  representative. 
From  Donnington — 
No  representative. 
From  Pagham — 

Rev.  R.  Barker,  vicar. 

John  Bayton,  Esq.,  magistrate,  landowner,   and 

occupier  of  370  acres. 
Mr.  Henry  Upton,  guardian,  churchwarden,  and 

occupier  of  1,000  acres. 
Mr.  Edwin  Herington,  guardian  and  occupier  of 

300  acres. 
Mr.  Robert  Penny,  schoolmaster. 
FroTo.  Hunston-— 

Mr.  AUred  Cosens,  churchwarden  and  occupier 
of  400  acres. 
From  Appledram — 

Rev.  R.  A.  L.  Nunns,  incumbent. 
Mr.   E.   Fogden,   guardian,    churchwarden,   and 
occupier  of  200  acres.    .. 
The  chair  was  taken-by  John  Bayton,  Esq. 


In  North  Mundham  the  land  belongs  to  six  or  ^even 
proprietors  of  whom  four  own  upwards  of  200  acres. 
Only  one  of  the  chief  landowners  is  resident. 

There  is  barely  sufficient  Jabour  available  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  The  parish  being  only  two 
miles  from  Chichester,  several  of  the  men  work  there. 
The  cottages  in  number  are  about  adequate  to  the 
population.  They  are  in  tolerable  repair,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  have  two  bed-chambers ;  a  few  have 
three.  The  vicar  is  not  aware  of  any  cases  of  over- 
crowding. They  all  have  gardens ;  but  there  are  no 
allotments.  The  gardens  range  in  size  from  15  to 
40  rods.  The  rent  of  most  cottages  is  2s.  a  week  ; 
but  a  considerable  number  are  let  at  Is.  6d.  The 
majority  of  them  belong  to  small  proprietors.  They 
are  mostly  clustered  into  hamlets,  of  which  there  are 
five  in  the  parish.  They  are  not  generally  let  with 
the  farms,  but  are  held  direct  on  weekly  tenure  from 
the  owners. 

There  is  a  parochial  school,  under  the  management 
of  the  vicar,  not  in  receipt  of  G-overnment  aid,  taught 
by  an  untrained  master,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  it 
for  14  years,  assisted  by  a  sewing  mistress.  It  serves 
for  the  two  parishes  of  North  Mundham  and  Hunston, 
which^  though  separately  maintaining  their  poor,  are 
ecclesiastically  united.  There  are  94  names  on  the 
register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of  from  60  to 
70.  The  attendance  yesterday  was  68.  The  school 
takes  in  a  few  children  from  an  outlying  hamlet  of 
Pagham.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school 
is  about  55/.  The  school  fee  is  Id.  a  week ;  and  the 
amount  derived  from  this  source  last  year  was  14/. 
The  difference  is  made  up  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ; 
and  na  difficulty  is  experienced  in  maintaining  the 
school,  which  the  vicar  considers  quite  adequp/te  to 
the  wants  of  the  parish. 

There  is  no  night  school.  It  was  attempted  for 
one  winter,  but  did  not  succeed.  .  The  failure  is 
attributed  to  the  young  men  fancying  that  they 
already  possessed  sufficient  education ;  most  of  them 
could  read  and  write. 

The  land  in  Pagham  belongs  to  several  owners,  of 
whom  the  largest  are  non-resident.  The  farms  vary 
in  size  from  100  to  1,000  acres  ;  400  acres  is  con- 
sidered, on  the  average,  a  large  farm. 

There  used  to  be  a  sprinkling  of  fishermen  in  the 
parish,  but  they  have  disappeared,  and  all  the  people 
at  present  are  employed  on  the  land.  The  supply  of 
labour  is  barely  sufficient ;  such  a  thing  as  a  good 
labourer  out  of  work,  except  for  his  own  fault,  is 
never  seen. 

Some  of  the  cottages  are  very  old,  and  not  in  the 
best  state  of  repair.  There  are  about  130  in  the 
parish.  Not  many  have  three  bed-rooms,  but  most 
have  two.  When  they  are  attached  to  the  farms  they 
are  generally  let  at  Is.  a  week ;  otherwise  the  rent 
ranges  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Some  are  even  let  as  high 
as  2s.  6d. ;  but  these  are  rarely  occupied  by  agri- 
cultural labourers.       ' 

There  is  a  National  school,  nominally  managed  by 
a  committiee,  but  really  under  the  direction  of  the 
vicar.  Not  in  connexion  with  Government  ;  taught 
by  a  trained  master,  assisted  by  his  wife  and  son. 
There  are  94  names  on  the  register,  and  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  68.  The  teachers'  stipends 
amount  to  60/.,  and  the  extra  expenditure  would  be 
10/.  or  15/.  The  school  pence  (the  fee  varying  from 
Id.  to  4:d.  a  week,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
parents  and  the  number  of  children  out  of  a  single 
famUy,)  have  averaged  30/.  a  year.  The  voluntary 
subscriptions  range  from  30/.  to  40/.,  and  are  raised 
without  difficulty. 

The  school  building  is  central ;  but  the  area  of  the 
parish  is  large,  parts  of  it  being  distant  at  least  three 
miles  from  the  school.  The  quality  of  the  instruction 
is  quite  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  parish. 

There  are  two  private  dames'  schools  attended  by 
about  30  children,  which  supply  the  place  of  an  infant 
school  and  are  considered  to  be  useful.  '  -^  -^ 

"-   There,  is  a  night .  school  conducted  by  the  master, 
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Sussex.        attended  by  about  10  lads  who  are  very  regular  in 

"        attendance  and  take  interest  in  their  work. 

Kev.  J.  Fraser.       In   Appledram  there   are  four  landowners,   none 

■ •      of  whom  is  resident.       There    ai-e    three    resident 

8"  occupiers.     There  is  generally  a  sufficient  supply  of 

labour,  some  of  it  coming  from  Chichester  and  New 
Fishbourn.  The  population  at  present  is  only  100, 
but  out  of  the  24  houses  (including  farms)  four  are 
now  vacant.  These  vacant  cottages  are  in  a  dilapidated 
condition  and  require  repair,  which  is  likely  to  be 
done,  to  make  them  habitable.  The  cottages  generally 
are  fair,  though  two  or  three  are  very  small.  The 
incumbent  does  not  remember  any  case  of  overcrowding . 
Most  of  the  cottages  are  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
and  are  let  at  Is.  a  week.  There  are  no  allotments, 
but  all  the  cottages  (except  three)  have  a  garden, 
generally  a  good  one. 

There  is  only  a  Sunday  school  at  Appledram,  held 
in  the  clerk's  house.  The  children  attend,  the  younger 
ones  at  Donnington  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
the  older  at  Chichester  which  is  from  one  to  two 
miles  off. 

There  was  no  gentleman  present  resident  in  Don- 
nington, but  the  following  information  was  gathered 
from  Mr.  Fogden  and  the  relieving  officer. 

Nearly  all  the  land  belongs  to  Charles  Crosbie,  Esq., 
who  is  non-resident,  but  takes  a  great  interest  in  the 
condition  of  the  parish.  He  is  a  large  restorer  of 
cottages  and  he  built  the  school-house. 

The  relieving  officer  does  not  believe  there  is  a  bad 
cottage  in  the  parish.  Those  belonging  to  Mr.  Crosbie 
are  let  at  Is.  a  week.  A  few  others  also  in  very  good 
condition  are  let  at  2s. 

There  is  a  fairly  sufficient  supply  of  labour. 
The  school  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions ; 
is  kept  in  a  good  room,  taught  by  a  mistress,  not 
assisted  by  Government,  managed  by  the  curate,  and 
attended  by  about  40  children.  There  is  not  believed 
to  be  a  night  school. 

There  was  no  one  present  to  repi-esent  New  Fish- 
bourn,  which  is  a  parish  of  small  area  adjoining 
Chichester.  The  principal  landowner  is  Francis 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Salt  Hill.  He  maintains  a  school, 
which  though  situated  in  Bosham  parish  is  close  to 
New  Fishbourn  and  is  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  its  children. 

The  relieving  officer  considers  the  cottages  on  the 
whole  to  be  very  good,  many  of  them  have  three  bed- 
rooms. The  rent  varies  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  and 2s.  6^. 
a  week;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
are  not  of  the  agricultural  labourer  class. 

The  soil  in  these  parishes  is  mostly  a  rich  loam, 
resting  on  the  London  clay  ;  some  of  it  rests  on  gravel, 
some  on  sand,  and  some  on  chalk.  It  is  good,  rich 
land,  growing  good  grain  and  root  crops,  and  letting 
at  from  30s.  to  40s.  per  statute  acre.  A  crop  of 
wheat  would  average  eight  sacks  to  the  acre. 

The  standing  weekly  wage  at  present  is  13s.,  carters 
receiving  13s.  and  house  rent  free  ;  shepherds  14s. 
with  a  house,  besides  their  perquisites  at  lambing. 
It  is  estimated  that  an  efficient  labourer  of  30  years  of 
age  earns  at  least  40Z.  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
practice  of  the  district  is  to  pay  day  labourers  their 
wages  all  the  same  whether  the  weather  is  wet  or  dry  ; 
but  of  course  piece-work  is  affected  by  weather. 

There  is  always  employment  for  married  women  on 
the  land  who  care  to  work  ;  since  wages  have  risen 
they  are  found  less  disposed  than  they  used  to  be  to 
work  in  the  fields.  Except  in  haymaking  and  harvest 
it  would  not  interfere  very  seriously  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  if  none  were  employed. 

Yoimg  girls  are  hardly  ever  employed  in  the  fields ; 
and  the  employment  of  them  is  considered  highly  un- 
desirable, and  is  much  discouraged  by  the  board  of 
guardians.  Only  the  most  thriftless  mothers  would 
allow  their  girls  to  work  ia  the  fields. 

Boys  are  rarely  taken  to  work  regularly  on  a  farm 
before  9  or  10.  At  10  the  farmers  are  glad  to  get 
them,  as  there  is  a  scarcity  of  boy-labour  in  consequence 
of  the  number  who  go  to  sea.  They  are  occasionally 
taken  to  scare  birds  or  tend  sheep  at  as  early  an  age 


as  eight.  A  rook-scaring  boy  would  earn  4d.  a  day  ; 
a  carter's  boy  (each  carter  who  has  the  care  of  four 
horses  requiring  the  help  of  such  a  boy),  earns  6d.,  8d., 
and  lOd.  a  day,  according  to  age  and  strength.  The 
summer  ploughing  is  done  with  two  horses  ;  the 
autumn  ploughing  by  thi-ee  (two  abreast  and  a  leader) 
and  then  a  boy  is  required  to  drive  them  ;  and  if 
there  are  two  or  three  pair-horse  ploughs  at  work  in 
a  field  a  boy  is  required  between  them. 

Boys,  in  this  district,  being  exclusively  employed 
about  animals  which  require  daily  attention,  and  there 
being  no  redundancy  of  boy  labour,  any  attempt  to 
apply  the  half-time  system  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  the 
regulation  of  such  employment  with  a  view  to  the 
better  education  of  such  children,  must  either  be  im- 
practicable, or  could  only  be  enforced  to  the  utter 
derangement  of  agricultural  operations. 

Again,  the  teams  are  at  work  throughout  the  year, 
so  that  there  is  no  slack  time  of  which  advantage  could 
be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  boys  em- 
ployed about  them  to  attend  school- 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  also,  that  in  this 
district  owing  to  the  scattered  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  night  school  can  never  be  made  an  efficient 
instrument  of  carrying  on  or  completing  an  interrupted 
education. 

At  the  same  time  th«  meeting  unanimously  and 
strongly  desire  that  every  labouring  man  in  the  king- 
dom should  be  able  to  read  and  write.  To  secure 
these  results,  they  are  prepared  to  recommend  that 
security  should  be  taken,  by  legislation,  that  all 
children  in  an  agricultural  district  should  attend  school 
for  at  least  five  years  up  to  the  age  of  10  ;  that  the 
main  stress  of  the  teaching  should  be  thrown  on  the 
reading  and  writing,  more  especially  on  the  reading  ; 
but  that  if  any  prohibition  is  placed  upon  their  employ- 
ment, that  prohibition  should  not  extend  beyond  the 
age  of  10.  A  prohibition  beyond  that  age  would  in- 
terfere seriously  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
also  inflict  hardship  upon  large  families. 

There  is  not  believed  to  be  any  tendency  or  desire  to 
impose  an  exhaustive  day's  work  on  children  or  females, 
and  the  circumstances  under  wliich  women  are  employed 
in  the  district  are  not  such  as  to  render  any  legislative 
interference  with  that  employment  necessary  or 
desirable. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 
Nov.  26,  1867.  J.  Bayton,  Chairman. 


No.  74.    Thursday^  November  28,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Boxgrove,  for 

Boxgrove  Pop.,  666  -  Acr.,  3,676  -  R.V.,  4,800/. 

Eartham  -  Pop.,  121  -  Acr.,  1,504  -  R.V.,  1,060Z. 

East  Lavant  -  Pop.,  421  -  Acr.,  2,884  -  R.V.,  2,950/. 

Mid  Lavant  -  Pop.,  257  -  Acr.,  1,350  -  R.V.,  1,420/. 
WestHampnett  Pop.,  522  -  Acr.,  1,890  -  R.V.,  2,770/. 

West  Stoke  -  Pop.,    94  -  Acr.,     880  -  R.V.,     830/. 

Slindon  -  Pop.,  543  -  Acr.,  2,504  -  R.V.,  2,206/. 

Present  at  Meeting ! 

From  Boxgrove — 

Rev.  W.  Burnett,  vicar. 

Mr.  C  T.  Bayley,  occupier  of  1,000  acres. 

Mr.  W.  J.  G-.  Souter,  guardian  and  occupier  of 
370  acres. 

Mr.  Alexander  Fogden,  churchwarden  and  occu- 
pier of  200  acres. 

Mr.  James  Boys,  guardian  and  overseer  of  East 
Dean,  and  occupier  of  1,000  acres  in  Boxgrove, 
East  Dean,  and  Eartham. 

Mr.  George  Knight,  overseer  and  butcher. 

Mr.  Henry  Raine,  certificated  schoolmaster. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Freeland,  guardian  and  occupier  of 
300  acres. 

Mr.  Thomas  Humphreys,  relieving  officer. 

Mr.  John  Earwicker,  bricklayer. 
From  East  Lavant — 

Rev.  Henry  Legge,  rector. 
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From  Mid  Lavant — 

No  representative. 
From  "West  Hampnett — 

Mr.  T.  S.  Cogan,  guardian,  churchwarden,  and 
occupier  of  200  acres. 
Fi-om  West  Stoke — 

No  representative. 
From  Slindon — 

Eev.  W.  C.  Izard,  rector. 
From  Eartham — 

No  representative. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Eev.  W.  Burnett,  vicar 
of  Boxgrove. 

Four-fifths  of  the  land  in  Boxgrove  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  whose  residence  is  in  the  parish. 
Except  at  harvest  there  is  a  suflBcient  supply  of  labour 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  but  no  redundancy. 

There  are  about  100  cottages,  the  greater  part  of 
which  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  His  Grace 
is  improving  his  cottage  property,  and  those  cottages 
which  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition  are  con- 
stantly being  replaced  by  improved  ones.  Ever  since 
the  Duke  has  succeeded  to  the  property  he  has  paid 
attention  to  the  state  of  his  cottages.  At  this  moment 
he  is  engaged  in  the  erection  of  five  double  cottages, 
within  a  radius  of  a  mile.  The  rent  of  most  is  Is.  a 
week,  with  20  or  30  rods  of  garden  ground. 

There  is  in  Boxgrove  a  boys'  and  girls'  school  in 
separate  departments.     The  girls'  school  is  under  a 
certificated  mistress,  and  receives  government  aid  ; 
the  boys'  school  is  also  under  a  certificated  teacher, 
but  is  not  under  inspection.     There  is  an  endowment 
of  16/.  I2s.  for  the  girls'  school,  and   201.  for    the 
boys'.     In  the  girls'  school  there  are  110  names  of 
girls  and  infants  on  the  register,  with  an  ordinary 
attendance  of  96.     In  the  b(^s'  school  there  are  43 
boys  under  instruction,  and  36  in  average  attendance. 
The  school  fee  is  Id  per  week.     The  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond being  a  liberal  contributor.     There  are  perhaps 
a  dozen  chUdren  who  come  from  outlying  parishes, 
but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  children 
at  school  to  the  population  is  very  high.     There  has 
been  a  night  school  for  10  or  12  winters  ;  it  is  con- 
ducted by   the   schoolmaster,    and   is   attended   this 
winter  by  25  scholars,  who  are  anxious  to  learn  and 
regular  in  attendance.     They  are  all  above  14  years 
of  age.     Four   or  five,  when  they  first  came,  could 
only  read  imperfectly  ;  one,  a  man  of  30,  could  not 
read  at  all.     With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  they 
are  all  of  the  agricultural  labouring  class,  and  are 
considered  to  be  about  average  specimens  of  the  intel- 
ligence of  that  class  in  the  viUage.     About  four  or 
five  could  write  a  decent  letter,  fairly  expressed  as 
regards  composition.     About  half  could  work  a  sum 
in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Almost  all  the  land  in  both  the  Lavants  belongs  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  There  is  for  ordinary  farm 
work  a  sufficiency  of  labour.  In  Mid  Lavant  there 
are  a  good  many  copyhold  cottages,  in  moderate  con- 
dition, and  some  of  the  Duke's  cottages  are  con- 
demned, and  are  to  be  replaced.  The  object  at  which 
the  Duke  is  aiming  is  to  have  no  cottages  on  his 
estate  with  less  than  three  bedrooms. ,  The  rent  is 
about  the  same  as  at  Boxgrove,  but  the  copyhold 
cottages  are  let  on  higher  terms. 

The  Duke's  new  cottages  are  built  of  brick  and 
flint,  with  tiled  roofs  ;  the  three  chambers  are  up 
stair's  with  a  fireplace  sometimes  in  every  room,  and 
always  in  two  out  of  the  three  ;  on  the  ground  floor 
are  two  rooms  and  a  pantry.  The  cottages  are  gene- 
rally supplied  with  water  from  a  well,  and  each 
has  its  own  outhouse,  privy,  &c.  Mr.  Earwicker, 
who  is  employed  to  build  some  of  these  cottages, 
estimates  the  cost  of  a  double  cottage  of  this  character 
at  3001.  The  outside  walls  are  14  inches,  and  the 
partition  waU  is  nine  inches.  Bricks  seU  at  about 
32s  per  1,000  ;  flints  cost  only  the  picking  and  the 
cartage.  There  is  not,  however,  much  saving  in  the 
use  of  flints,  as  they  require  more  mortar  and  take 


more  time  to  lay ;  the  cartage  too  comes  to  a  con-         Sussex. 

siderab]e  sum.  

There  is  a  joint  school  for  the  two  Lavants,  one  of  Re^*]|_J^raser. 
which    (East  Lavant)  is   almost  cut  in  two  by  the  „ 

other,  though  they  are  diflferent  incumbencies.  It  is 
a  mixed  school,  under  an  experienced  mistress, 
thoroughly  competent  for  her  work.  There  are  90 
names  on  the  register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of 
75.  The  school  fees  are  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  week 
per  child.  The  voluntary  subscriptions  amount  to 
from  30/.  to  35/.  a  year,  the  rector  of  East  Lavant 
giving  up  the  schoolroom  and  house  for  the  mistress 
(valued  at  14/.  a  year)  rent  free. 

There  is  a  night  school  conducted  by  the  mistress 
on  her  own  account,  which  she  manages  very  success- 
fully. It  is  attended  by  22  lads,  ranging  in  age  from 
11  to  20.  The  mistress  finds  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  in  order.  Some  years  ago  the  night  school  was 
under  a  master,  and  it  did  not  succeed  nearly  so  well ; 
indeed,  one  winter  it  had  to  be  broken  up. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  is  almost  the  entire  owner 
of  the  land  in  the  parish  of  West  Hampnett.  There 
is  usually  sufficient  labour,  with  a  slight  tendency  to 
occasional  scantiness.  The  cottages  are  generally 
good,  though  about  half-a-dozen,  belonging  to  small 
proprietors,  are  small,  badly  drained,  and  have  no 
outlet  behind,  and  these  are  the  highest  rented.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond's  cottages  are  let  in  some  cases 
with  the  farms ;  but  his  Grace's  more  recent  practice 
is  to  retain  the  management  of  his  cottages  in  his 
own  hands. 

There  is  a  mixed  school,  under  an  untrained  mis- 
tress, not  in  receipt  of  Government  aid,  attended  by 
about  40  children.  The  population  of  the  parish  in 
1861  (and  it  is  not  believed  to  have  increased)  was 
326 ;  there  were  then  1 76  inmates  of  the  union-house 
which  is  in  the  parish.  The  school  is  managed  by  the 
vicar,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  being  the  chief  subscriber. 

There  has  usually  been  a  night  school  in  West 
Hampnett,  conducted  by  the  vicar  and  two  or  three 
volunteers,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other  it  has  not 
been  opened  this  winter. 

West  Stoke  is  a  small  parish,  unrepresented  at  the 
meeting,  with  a  population  of  less  than  100,  the  land 
principally  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
There  are  not  above  15  cottages  in  the  parish.  There 
is  a  schoolhouse  and  a  day  school,  attended  by  a  small 
number  of  children,  and  taught  by  a  mistress. 

Slindon  is  a  parish  of  2,500  acres,  five-sixths  of 
which  ^belong  to  Col.  Leslie,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who 
has  a  residence  here.  There  is  enough  labour,  but 
a  deficient  supply  of  cottages.  The  present  condition 
of  the  cottages  is  very  bad,  but  it  may  partly  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  litiga- 
tion in  Chancery  about  the  title  to  the  principal 
estate.  Many  of  the  cottages  are  very  deficient  in 
accommodation,  some  of  them  having  only  two  rooms. 
The  water  supply  throughout  the  parish  is  a  matter 
of  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  at  which  the 
springs  lie.  The  wells  are  from  150  to  200  feet  deep, 
and  at  the  rectory  well,  the  machinery  of  which  is 
rather  antiquated,  it  takes  seven  minutes  to  draw  a 
bucket  of  water. 

There  are  scarcely  any  cottages  let  at  a  lower  rent 
than  2s.  a  week.  The  garden  plots  in  many  cases 
are  small  and  insufficient.  There  are  about  three 
acres  of  allotment  ground,  which  the  people  prize  and 
cultivate  successfully.  They  are  let  in  parcels  of 
about  16  rods  apiece,  at  4</.  a  rod. 

There  is  a  mixed  parochial  school,  held  in  a  small 
converted  building  on  the  glebe.  It  is  taught  by  an 
untrained  master,  assisted  by  a  sewing  mistress.  There 
are  about  eighty  names  on  the  register,  and  an  ordi- 
nary attendance  of  62.  About  a  dozen  children  come 
from  adjoining  parishes. 

The  principal  landowner,  being  a  Roman  Catholic, 
does  not  subscribe  to  this  school,  but  supports  a  small 
Roman  Catholic  dame's  school,  attended  by  eight  or  nine 
children.  Consequently  there  is  a  difficulty  in  raising 
the  necessary  income  for  the  school,  which  costs  about 
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56/.  a  year.  There  is  no  endowment  ;  the  school  fees 
amount  to  about  12/.  ;  the  rector  raises  about  14/. 
from  subscriptions  in  and  out  of  the  parish,  and  him- 
self makes  up  deficiencies.  There  has  been  a  night 
school  for  the  three  last  winters,  attended  in  1865  by 
25  ;  in  1866  by  23 ;  and  this  winter  by  19  as  yet. 
It  is  taught  by  the  schoolmaster,  the  rector  attending 
and  teaching  as  often  as  he  can.  It  is  thought  to  be 
working  successfully. 

Of  the  19  scholars  about  one  half  can  read  fairly 
well,  the  rest  scarcely  at  all.  About  half  would 
write  a  fairly  legible  hand,  but  could  not  do  much 
in  the  way  of  composition.  About  half  again  can 
work  sums  in  the  four  compound  rules  of  arithmetic. 

The  land  in  these  parishes  is  of  a  medium  quality, 
much  of  it  an  earthy  gravel ;  when  it  approaches  the 
downs  a  chalk  subsoU  emerges.  The  down  land  would 
not  be  worth  more  than  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  per 
acre  ;  the  arable  land  below  the  down  would  be  worth 
on  the  average  30s.  The  yield  of  wheat,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  is  from  fom-  to  nine  sacks 
per  acre.  Roots  are  largely  cultivated,  a  full  foiirth 
of  the  arable  land  being  laid  down  for  them.  The 
four-course  husbandry  is  followed  :  a  wheat  crop  suc- 
ceeded by  roots ;  that  by  spring  com,  barley  or  oats  ; 
and  that  by  seeds. 

It  is  not  heavy  tillage  land,  and  summer  ploughing 
is  done  with  two  horses.  But  when  deep  ploughing 
is  required  a  third  horse  is  put  on,  which  necessitates 
the  employment  of  a  boy  for  every  couple  of  ploughs, 
whose  business  is  to  keep  the  horses  up  to  their  work. 
This  sort  of  ploughing,  however,  rarely  lasts  for  more 
than  a  month  in  the  year,  generally  beginning  the 
latter  half  of  November  after  wheat  sowing. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  women  and  girls  were 
largely  employed  on  the  Goodwood  Home  Farm  in  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  work  ;  the  efiect  was  very  mis- 
chievous, physically  and  morally.  The  practice  has 
now  been  discontinued,  so  far  as  driving  carts  and 
other  work  of  that  kind  is  concerned,  with  very 
beneficial  results ;  and  the  only  work  which  women 
now  undertake  is  haymaking,  helping  their  husbands 
in  harvest,  weeding,  and  trimming  roots.  A  woman's 
wage  at  present  is  lOd.  to  Is.  a  day. 

Young  girls  between  12  and  18  are  scarcely  ever 
seen  on  the  land.  They  almost  universally  go  into 
service. 

The  Duke  of  Eichmond  has  half-a-dozen  women 
in  constant  employ  on  the  farm  and  in  the  park,  of 
whom  five  are  widows,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  main- 
tain themselves  without  help  from  the  parish.  They 
are  paid  6s.  a  week,  and  are  not  expected  to  work  in 
the  wet.  There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  boys  in 
the  agi-iculture  of  the  district ;  but  a  boy  is  not  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  sheep,  pigs,  or  horses  before  he  is  10 
years  old.  They  might  perhaps  scare  rooks  at  an 
earlier  age.  Their  wages  begin  at  4d.  a  day,  and  at 
11  or  12  they  would  be  worth  6d.  or  8d.  It  is  the 
unanimous  and  decided  opinion  of  the  meeting  that 
any  attempt  to  apply  the  half-time  system  to  the 
education  of  the  agricultui-al  labourer  would  end  in 
failure.  When  a  boy  is  once  taken  on  to  work  his 
services  are  required  throughout  the  year.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  slack  time  to  which  the  principle  of  the 
Printworks  Act  could  be  adopted. 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  this  question  would  be  to  prohibit  the 
employment  of  children  in  agriculture  under  the  age 
of  10,  and  to  take  advantage  of  as  many  years  as 
possible  before  they  reach  that  age  for  their  education. 

The  meeting  was  unanimous  in  their  objection  to  a 
compulsory  system  of  education,  nor  do  they  believe 
that  there  is  any  necessity  for  it.  They  think  that 
the  mere  prohibition  from  labour,  coupled  with  the 
growing  desire  for  education,  would  bring  the  children 
regularly  to  school  j  at  any  rate  they  would  wish  to 
wait  for  the  results  of  the  experiment  before  resorting 
to  compulsion. 

The  meeting  do  not  consider  that  any  legislative 
interference  with  the  employment  of  women  in  farm 
labour,  as  it  is  practised  in  this  district,  is  required. 


The  meeting  desire  to  express  their  sense  of  the 
high  value  of  night  schools,  without  the  supplementary 
aid  of  which  they  feai-  that  the  educational  condition 
of  an  agricultural  district  must  always  be  more  or  less 
in  arrear. 

The  religious  difficulty  does  not  exist  is  these 
parishes.  Even  in  Slindon,  where  there  are  about 
130  Roman  Catholics  out  of  a  population  of  600, 
there  are  a  dozen  or  fifteen  children  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic parents  or  one  of  whose  parents  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  attending  the  parochial  school.  They  attend 
church  as  their  own  voluntary  act,  and  no  objection 
has  been  raised  to  their  receiving  Biblical  instruction, 
or  being  taught  the  Church  Catechism. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 


Nov.  28th  1867. 


W.  Bdbnett,  Chairman. 


No.  75.  Friday,  November  29,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Oving,  for 
Oving  -   Pop.,  949  -  Acr;,  2,946  -  R.V<,  6,930/. 

Tangmere    -    Pop.,  201      Acr.,     774  -  R.V.,  1,570/. 

"^T  k*i^^'  }  "-^°P-'  ^^^  ■  ^'^^■^     ^^^  "  ^•^■'  2-440/. 
Merston"       -Pop.,     79     Acr.,     710  -  RV.,  1,240/. 


Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Oving — 

Rev.  A.  P.  Birrell,  vicar. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Woods^  vice-chairman  of  the  Board 

of  Guardians,  landowner^  and  occupier  of  30 

acres. 
Mr.  George  Drewitt,  guardian  and  occupier  of 

450  acres. 
Mr,  John  Manning,   overseer   and  occupier    of 

250  acres. 
Mr.  George  Crunden,  schoolmaster. 
Mr.  ThomaiS  Humphi-eys,  relieving  officer. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Benwell,   churchwarden;  and  resident 

gentleman. 
From  Aldiugbournc: — 
Rev..  G.  F.  Daniell,,  vicar. 
Mr.  R.  Dickins,  churchwarden  and,  occupier  of 

240  acres. 

From  Tangmere — 

Rev.  G.  Gaisford,  rector. 

Mr.   Peter    Buchan,   assessor    and     mechanical 

engineer. 
From  Rumboldswyke — 
Rev.  S.  Johnson,  vicar. 
Mr.  John  Kent,   chuchwarden   and  occupier  of 

460   acres   in   Ruinboldswyke,   Felpham   and 

Warblington. 
From  Merston — 

Rev.  R.  F.  Chambers,  rector. 

Mr.  Henry  Davis,  churchwarden  and  occupier  of 

five  acres. 
Mr.   Henry   Tipper,    assessor,   waywarden,  and 

occupier  of  three  acres,  and  carpenter. 
Mr  Wm.  DUlaway,  overseer,  and  owner  of  five 

acres. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Woods. 

The  land  in  Oving  belongs  to  several  proprietors, 
of  whom  the  chief  are  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Woods,  Lady  de  la  Zouche,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

The  parish  runs  close  in  to  the  city  of  Chichester, 
and  part  of  the  population  partakes  of  a  suburban 
character.  There  is  hardly  a  sufficient  supply  of 
agricultural  labourers  ;  all  through  the  year,  perhaps 
30  labourers  have  to  be  imported  from  adjoining 
parishes. 

There   is  a  deficient  supply  of   cottages  for  the 
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agricultural  labourers.  There  are  about  150  in  all, 
but  many  of-  them,  particularly  in  the  hamlet  called 
Portfield,  which  adjoins  Chichester,  are  occupied  by 
mechanics  and  artizans.  In  the  agricultural  part  of 
the  parish*the  cottages  belong  to  the  landowners,  and 
are  in  some  cases  let  with  the  farms  ;  in  Portfield 
they  mostly  belong  to  small  proprietors. 

The  cottages  occupied  by  the  agricultural  labourers 
are  generally  reported  to  be  very  good.  A  good 
many  have  been  built  within  the  last  10  or  20 .years. 
The  rent  ranges  from  Is.  3d.  to  2*.  a  week,  with  gar- 
dens averaging  15  rods  in  size,  of  excellent  land. 
There  are  no  allotments. 

There  are  two  schools  in  the  parish,  one  near  the 
church,  in  two  departments  for  boys  and  girls,  the 
private  property  of  the  Rev.  Gr.  H.  Woods,  and 
entirely  maintained  by  him.  It  is  taught  by  an 
untrained  master  and  a  inistress.  There  are  45  boys 
and  50  girls  under  instruction,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  85.  Regularity  of  attendance  is  strictly 
enforced  ;  a  child  who  became  irregular  would  be 
suspended  or  dismissed.  The  school-fee  is  Id.  &  week, 
which  is  refunded  at  Christmas,  with  a  premium  in 
every  case  where  there  has  been  no  gross  misconduct. 
The  school  is  considered  to  be  thoroughly  efficient,  The 
schoolmaster  has  kept  a  night  school  for  26  winters, 
but  has  discontinued  it  for  the  last  two,  .as  he  thought 
that  he  required  a  little  rest.  Nor  did  he  consider  it  so 
necessary,  in  congequence  of  the  proficiency  which  the 
boys  attain  in  the  day  school,  and  the  attainment  of 
this  proficiency  he  attributes  ptinbipally  to  the  regu- 
larity of  their  attendance  during  the  period  which 
they  spend  at  school.  The  night  school,,  when  kept, 
was  gratuitous,  and  was  maintained  by  Rev.  G.  H. 
Woods. 

There  is  a  mixed  girls'  and  infants'  school  in  the 
hafiilet  of  Portfield,  under  the  management  of  the 
vicar,in  connexion  with  the  National  Society,  but  not 
receiving  aid  from  Government,  taught  by  an  un- 
trained mistress,  with  42  children  under  instruction, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  35.  There  is  a  small 
endowment  of  9/,  ;  the  schopl  p^nce  amount  to  about 
61.  at  Id.  per  week,  and  the  voluntary, subscriptions 
are  4Z.  or  51. 

The  land  in  Aldingbourne  is  in  many  hands,  the 
principal  owners  being  Mr.  Hasler,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  Mr.  Peckham,  Mr.  Godman,  &c. 

There  is  not  enough  resident  labour  in  the  parish 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  cottages,,  gene- 
rally, are  very  indifferent,  old,  and  deficient  in  accom- 
modation. They  principally  belong  to  the  landowners. 
T'he  rents  range  from  Is.  6e?.  to  2s.  "They  have  gene- 
rally good  gardens.  There  is  no  immediate  jprospect 
of  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  old  cottages, 
of  which  there  are  perhaps  50  ;  indeed,  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  past  improvement.  There  are  no  allot- 
ments in  Aldingbourne,  nor  are  there  any  required, 
"there  is  a  school  in  Aldingbourne  in  union  with  the 
National  Society,  not  receiving  Government  aid, 
under  an  untrained  master,  assisted  by  his  wife  for 
the  needlework.  There  are  65  names  on  the  register, 
and  an  ordinary, attendance  of  50.  The  total  annual  cost 
is  about  40?.,  with  a  house  for  the  master,  provided  by 
one  of  the  lan)iowners,  rent  free.  The  annual  sub- 
scriptions amount  to  about  SOL,  and  the  school  pence 
to  8/.  or  91.  Considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
keeping  the  school  afloat,  in  consequence  of  a  want 
of  general  interest. 

There  are  one  or  two  small  private. schools,  attended 
by  a  few  children  of  a  rather  superior  class.  Some 
outlying  childteu  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending, 
the  school  at  Eastergate.  There  is  also  a  privilfege  of 
admission  for  six,  boys  to  the  Oying  school,  of  which 
only  three  are  at  present  availing  themselves. 

There  is  no  night  school  in  Aldingbourne.  It  is  a 
iQng  scattered  parish,  and  the  schoolroom,  though 
close  to  the  church  and  vicarage,  lies  at  one  end.  A 
night  school  ,was  tried  one  winter  and  did  not 
succeed. 

Very  little  intei^est  is  felt  in  the  pao-ish  by  any 
class  in  favour  of   education.     The  master  is  con- 


sidered by  the  vicar  to  be  fairly  competent  for  his         Sussex, 
work,  and  he  does  his  duty  conscientipusly.         ■  t>     T"^ 

Half  the  land  in  Tangmere  belongs  to  the  Duke  of     ^^'    '     ^^^' 
Richmond,  the  remainder  is  divided   among   several  g, 

proprietors,  a  good  many  of  them  small.  There  is  a 
sufficient  supply  of  labour  to  cultivate  the  land.  The 
condition  of  the  cottages  varies  ;  some  are  very  good, 
some  very  bad.  They  belong  to  a  great  variety  of 
proprietors,  only  three  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  in 
several  cases  the  occupiers  are  also  owners.  AU  the 
cottages  have  gardens.  The  rent  ranges  from  Is.  to 
3s.  a  week.  There  were  some  allptments  15  or  20 
years  ago,  but  they  have  been  abancioned  as  unneces- 
sary. 

There  is  a  school-house  of  modern  erection, with  a 
residence  for  the  teacher.  The  school  is  under  an 
untrained  mistress  ;  it  is,  managed  by  the  rector. 
There  are  27,  children  on  the  register,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  22.  The  school  pence  amount  to  "41. 
The  mistress's  salary  is  191.,  with  a  house.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  contributes  lOl.  a  year,  and  the  balance 
is  made  up  by  the  rector.  If  tiere  were  sufficient 
funds  the  rector  would  prefer  a  trained  infant-school 
mistress. 

There  is  a  privilege  of  free  admission  for  one  boy 
and  one  girl  to  the  Boxgrove  school. 

There  is  no  night  school.  One  or  two  Tangmere 
boys  attend  the  night  school  at  Boxgrove,  which  is 
only  a  mile  distant. 

Rumboldswyke  is  a  kind  of  suburb  of  Chichester, 
running  into  the  country.  The  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Mr.  Bayton,  Mr.  Habin,  and  Mr.  Fogden  are  the 
principal  landowners.  There  is  a  superabundance  of 
resideat  labour,  and  the  parish  supplies  some  of  its 
neighbours.  Many  of  the  people  belong  to  the  me- 
chanic and  artizan  class. 

Most  of  the  cottages  are  new,  and  though  badly 
built,  are  not  deficient  in  accommodation.  There  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  last  25  years  in  the  popu- 
lation, wliich  is  now  believed  to  amount  to  upwards 
of  700. 

The  cottages  chiefly  belong  to  small  proprietors  ; 
nearly  all  have  good  gardens,  and  they  let  at  rents 
varying  from  2s.  to  3s.  a  week.  Most  of  the  elder 
children  in  Rumboldswyke  attend  the  central  or  other 
schools  in  Chichester.  The  rectory  house,  which  at 
present  consists  of  a  single  room,  has  been  converted 
into  a  schopl  room  for  younger  childi-en.  The  school 
is  taught  by  a  mistress,  who  has  had  some  training, 
and  is  an  efficient  teacher.  There  are  26  children  on 
the  books,  and  from  15  to  20  in  ordinary  attendance. 
The  school  fee  is  Sd.  for  one  child,  l^rf.  for  a  second, 
and  l<f.  per  week  for  the  third.  The  mistress  has 
the  school  pence  and  a  house  rent  free  (with  71.) 
All  the  materials  for  the  school  are  provided  by  the 
rector. 

The  rector  would  gladly  see  a  more  efficient  school 
in  the  parish,  but  has  no  hope  of  ever  being  able  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds. 

There  is  no  night  school.  An  oiFer  was  made  by 
the  curate  to  open  a  night  school  for  lads  above  15 
twice  a  week.  He  attended  two  evenings  for  the 
purpose,  but  no  scholars  appeared. 

Most  of  the  land  in  Merston  belongs  to  Mr.  God- 
man,  who  resides  in  Surrey,  but  occupies  his  own 
land,  managing  it  by;  a  bailiffl  There  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  resident  labour,  except  perhaps  in  harvest 
time.  There  are  15  cottages,  four  of  which  are  new. 
The  cottages  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  nearly  all 
have  three  bedrooms.  About  half  belong  to  Mr. 
Godman.  The  rent  would  be  about  Is.  6d.  a  week, 
but  those  belonging  to  Mr.  Godman  are  occupied  rent 
(not  rate)  free,  on  condition  of  the  occupiers  doing 
the  work  that  is  required  on  the  farm  on  Sundays. 
All  the  cottages  have  very  good  gardens,  but  there 
are  no  allotments. 

There  is  no  school  in  the  parish,  the  population 
not  being  sufficient  to  maintain  one  ;  but  about  15 
children  attend  school  in  Chichester,  which  is  three 
miles  distant ;  four  or  five  attend  the  Aldwick  school, 
in  the  parish  of  Pagham. 
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Sussex. 


Rev.  J.  Fraser. 


Gloucester. 


There  was  a  night  school  last  winter  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  rector  intends  to  open  one  for  this  winter 
next  week.  It  was  attend  in  1866  on  the  average  by 
10  scholars,  and  was  fairly  successful.  The  boys 
were  veiy  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. It  was  taught  by  members  of  the  rector's 
family,  and  was  free. 

The  land  throughout  these  five  parishes  is  of  a 
good  quality  ;  the  basis  of  it  is  London  clay,  lying  in 
a  basin  between  the  chalk  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  that 
of  the  Southdowns.  The  rent  varies  from  30s.  to  40s. 
per  acre.  Eight  sacks  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  reckoned 
a  good  yield.  The  four-course  husbandry  is  followed 
on  the  lighter  land,  but  on  the  heavier  descriptions  of 
soil  the  cultivation  is  what  is  called  the  two-and-four 
course,  by  which  two-sixths  of  the  land  would  be  laid 
down  in  wheat,  and  the  remaining  four  portions  would 
be  pulse,  spring  corn,  roots  and  seeds.  The  pulse  and 
seeds  would  be  followed  by  the  wheat-crop  of  the 
ensuing  year.  Under  this  system  each  field  is 
supposed  to  grow  a  wheat  crop  twice  ia  six  years. 

There  is  very  little  employment  of  women  in  these 
parishes  on  the  land,  except  in  haymaking  and  har- 
vest. The  women  would  often  be  serviceable,  but 
they  cannot  be  procured.  They  appear  to  prefer 
staying  at  home  and  attending  to  their  families,  and 
they  are  known  to  say,  that  field  work,  when  under- 
taken to  the  neglect  of  domestic  duties,  is  more  loss 
than  gain.  Some  of  them  are  found  to  dislike  field 
work  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  which  it  entails 
of  keeping  an  elder  child  away  from  school. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  young  unmarried  girl  at 
work  on  the  land. 

Boys  are  employed  for  short  periods  in  spring  and 
autumn,  keeping  birds  from  the  new  sown  com,  at  as 
early  an  age  as  eight  or  nine  ;  but  for  the  ordinary 
uses  of  the  farmer,  a  boy  is  of  little,  if  any,  value 
before  he  has  reached  the  age  of  10  or  11.  He  is  of 
most  value  at  14  or  15  ;  but  of  course  he  must  begin 
before  that  to  bring  his  hand  in.  At  bird-scaring  a 
boy  would  earn  from  4d.  to  6d.  a  day  ;  when  he  can 
drive  a  plough  he  is  worth  from  6d.  to  8d.  A  boy  of 
15,  or  as  soon  as  he  is  man  enough  to  hold  a  plough, 
expects  Is.  a  day. 

It  is  believed  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that 
the  employment  to  which  females  and  boys  working 
on  the  land,  are  subjected  in  this  district  ia  not  such, 
either  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  work  itself  or 
of  the  number  of  hours  of  its  continuance,  as  to 
render  legislative  interference  either  necessary  or 
desirable  on  physical  grounds,  although  a  case  may 
here  and  there  occur  in  which  mischievous  results 
may  have  followed  from  premature  or  excessive  em- 
ployment. Such  cases,  it  is  thought,  are  quite  excep- 
tional, the  employment  being  generally  healthy,  and 
can  best  be  dealt  with,  not  by  legislation,  but  by  the 
common  sense  and  prudence  of  the  people  themselves. 
It  is  found  that  women  will  not  undertake  work  that 
is  distasteful  to  them. 

To  secure  an  improved  education  for  the  children 
of  the  agricultural  class,  the  meeting  are  unanimous 
in  considering  that  none  of  the  principles  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  as  they  are  applied  to  manufactures, 
are  applicable  to  agriculture ;  and  that  any  attempt 
to  combine  attendance  at  a  day  school  with  labour  in 
the  fields  would  be  found  to  be  an  unsuccessful 
experiment. 

They  consider  that  a  more  effective  plan  would  be 
to  secure  the  regular  attendance  of  children  in  agri- 
cultural districts  at  school  up  to  the  age  of  ten.  The 
two  weak  points  in  the  present  system  are  felt  to  be 
the  irregularity  of  the  children's  attendance,  and  the 
early  age  at  which  they  are  removed  from  school. 
The  meeting  believes  that  if  a  child  is  kept  regularly 
at  school  till  10,  he  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
education  than  by  being  allowed  to  go  to  work  at  8, 
and  required  to  attend  school  at  intermittent  periods 
up  to  the  age  of  13. 

The  meeting  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
principle  upon  which  Government  aid  is  at  present 
administered,  which  refuses  to  recognize  or  reward 


work  done  in  schools  not  under  a  certificated 
teacher,  has  a  very  unfavourable  effect  on  the 
development  of  education  in  a  rural  district,  and 
especially  in  small  and  poor  parishes.  They  court 
the  inspection  of  their  schools  by  a  competent  officer, 
and  only  ask  to  be  aided  in  proportion  to  the  result 
produced.  There  are  many  untrained  and  uncertifi- 
cated teachers  in  this  district  who  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  their  schools,  whom  the  managers  would  be 
most  reluctant  to  exchange  for  another,  simply 
because  he  happened  to  possess  a  certificate,  which 
after  all  may  be  no  guarantee  of  his  efficiency  as  a 
teacher. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

Geo.  H.  Woods. 
Nov.  29,  1867. 


County  of  Gloucester  :  Union  op  Cikencestee, 


No.  76.  Tuesday,  December  3,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Elkstone,  for 

Elkstone  -  Pop.,  320  -  Acr.,  2,058  -  R.V.,  2,127/. 

Brimpsfield  -  Pop.,  392  -  Acr.,  2,485  -  R.V.,  2,736/. 

Colesbourne  Pop.,  261  -  Acr.,  2,232 -E.V.,  1,761/. 

Syde      -  -Pop.,    55  -  Acr.,     610-E.V.,     644/. 

Winstone  -  Pop.,  230  -  Acr.,  1,428  -  R.V.,  1,638/. 

Present  at  Meeting ; 

From  Elkstone — 

Rev.  Edward  Ness,  rector. 
Mr.  Johu  P.  Pope,  occupier  of  843  acres  in  Elk- 
stone and  Colesbourne. 
Mr.  John  Cripps,  churchwarden,  overseer,  and 

occupier  of  230  acres. 
Mr.   Henry  Wheeler,  guardian,    churchwarden, 

and  occupier  of  207  acres. 
Mr.  Wm.  Attwater,  manager  for  Mrs.  Read,  of 

a  farm  of  1,025  acres. 
Mr.  Anthony  Sadler,  owner  and  occupier  of  800 

acres  in  Elkstone  and  Cowley. 
From  Brimpsfield — 

Rev.  W.  Moore,  rector  and  rural  dean. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Winning,  churchwarden,  guai'dian, 

and  occupier  of  220  acres. 
Mr.  James  Beman,  occupier  of  205  acres. 
Mr.  John  Long,  waywarden  and  occupier  of  500 

acres. 
From  Colesbourne — 

Rev.  F.  W.  Hohler,  rector. 

Rev.  Thos.  Atkinson,  curate. 

Mr.   W.  Cooke,  guardian  and   occupier  of  415 

acres. 
Mr.  John  Cooke,  occupier  of  450  acres. 
Mr.  Albert   Edmonds,  bailiff"  of  J.   H.  Elwes, 

Esq.  and  manager  of  ]  ,200  acres. 
From  Syde — 

Rev.  T.  Wolstencroft,  rector. 
Mr.   Andrew    Calderwood,    guardian,    church- 
warden, overseer,  and  manager  of  610  acres 

for  John  Hall,  Esq. 
Mr.  Clement  Broughton,  farm  pupil. 
From  Winstone — 

Rev.  F.  W.  Hohler,  rector  of  Colesbourne  and 

Winstone. 
Mr.  Andrew  Calderwood,  manager  of  the  estate 

of  Lord  Justice  Rolt. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  W.  Moore,  rural 
dean,  rector  of  Brimpsfield. 

In  Elkstone,  the  land  belongs  to  two  principal 
owners,  Mr.  Wm.  Hall  and  Mr.  Thomas  Dunn, 
neither  of  whom  are  resident,  though  Mr.  Hall 
resides  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Coberley.  There 
is  hardly  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  in  the  busy 
time  of  the  summer  ;  but  at  other  seasons  there  is 
enough. 

About  a  dozen  cottages  which  were  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition,  belonging  to  one  of  the  land- 
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owners,  have  been  pulled  down  within  the  last  five 
years,  but  in  the  same  period  of  time  nearly  as  many 
new  ones  of  a  good  quality  have  been  built.  The 
old  cottages  are  in  several  cases  dilapidated,  and  are 
defective*  in  sleeping  accommodation.  There  has 
been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
cottages  within  the  last  few  years.  Every  cottager 
has  a  garden  and  most  of  them  have  a  piece  of  allot- 
ment. The  gardens  are  about  16  perches,  and  the 
allotments  about  40.  The  rent  of  the  cottages  is 
Is,  a  week.  They  are  generally  attached  to  the 
farms,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  tenant,  and  are  held 
on  yearly  tenures,  with  six  months'  notice. 

There  is  a  parochial  school,  under  the  rector's 
management,  held  in  a  good  room,  taught  by  an 
untrained  middle-aged  mistress,  with  about  40  names 
on  the  register,  and  an  average  attendance  of  30  to 
35,  depending  considerably  on  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  roads.  The  population  of  Elkstone  is  col- 
lected into  three  groups,  and  the  school  is  in  the 
central  group.  No  child  has  to  travel  much  more 
than  a  mile.  The  school  is  not  only  free,  but  the 
girls  are  partly  clothed.  The  total  annual  cost  is 
about  301.  which  is  borne  by  voluntary  subscription. 
The  mistress  receives  13  guineas  a  year,  and  her 
house  rent  free.  She  is  able  to  teach  the  children  to 
read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher. 

There  is  an  evening  school  in  the  winter  months, 
taught  by  the  schoolmistress  and  her  husband,  who 
is  a  fair  scholar.  It  is  attended  by  14  or  16  boys, 
who  pay  Id.  &  week  each.  The  rector  considers  it 
to  be  useful. 

The  principal  landowner  in  Brimpsfield  is  John 
Hall,  Esq.,  who  owns  two-thirds  of  the  parish,  but 
has  no  residence  there  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
rest  of  the  land  is  in  several  hands. 

The  supply  of  labour  is  much  the  same  as  at  Elk- 
stone  ;  rather  short  in  the  busy  season. 

Of  the  cottages,  some  are  very  fair,  some  indifferent. 
The  three  worst  were  erected  by  squatters  on  the 
waste,  and  are  no  better  than  pigsties.  The  occupiers 
pay  a  quitrent  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  ;  but  it  is  not 
considered  that  he  has  power  to  pull  them  down. 

There  are  between  60  and  70  cottages,  and  very 
few  have  three  bedrooms,  a  good  many  have  only 
one  chamber.  They  all  have  gardens,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  have  allotments.  The  rent  is 
Is.  a  week,  and  a  few  are  let  at  SI.  a  year. 

There  is  a  National  school,  built  by  Government 
aid,  but  not  receiving  any  annual  grant,  under  an 
untrained  mistress,  who  has  been  in  her  position 
upwards  of  40  years,  and  has  done  very  good  service 
in  that  time.  But  she  is  now  past  her  work,  and  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  pension  her.  If  she  were 
to  resign  the  school,  without  a  pension,  her  only 
refuge  would  be  the  workhouse.  There  are  40  names 
on  the  register,  and  an  average  attendance  of  20. 
The  parish  lies  very  wide,  and  the  population  is 
distributed  into  hamlets  and  scattered  cottages  ;  some 
children  have  to  come  1^  mfies.  This  affects  the 
attendance,  particularly  in  the  winter,  the  country 
being  bleak  and  the  roads  sticky  in  wet  weather  and 
after  a  frost.  The  children  pay  Id.  a  week,  with 
an  extra  2d.  for  those  who  are  taught  to  write  and 
cipher,  and  the  total  yearly  cost  of  the  school  is  about 
201.  (exclusive  of  the  pence),  which  is  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  mistress  receives 
91.  10s.  a  year  in  addition  to  the  pence,  which  amount 
to  between  41.  and  51.  There  is  no  obligation  on  the 
children  to  learn  writing  and  ciphering ;  and  some- 
times there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  who  are 
doing  so. 

There  is  no  night  school.  A  teacher  cannot  be 
procured. 

In  Colesbourne,  nine-tenths  of  the  land  belong  to 
J.  H.  Elwes,  Esq.,  who  is  resident.  The  pai-ish  is 
short  of  resident  labourers,  for  many  years  out- 
parishioners  have  been  constantly  employed. 

Many  of  the  cottages  are  occupied  by  small  trades- 
men, and  the  servants  of  the  landowner  ;  and  there 
is  consequently  a  short  supply  for  the  agricultural 


labourers  who   arc  required.      There   has,  however,      Gloucester, 
been  no  destruction  of  cottages ;  and   in  fact,  eight  ~r~ 

or  nine  new  cottages  have  been  built  by  the  present  Rev  .J.  Fraser. 
proprietor.  Every  cottage  has  been  personally  sur- 
veyed by  Mr.  Elwes,  and  the  condition  of  those  that  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  rector,  cannot  be  better  ;  some, 
however,  have  only  two  bedrooms.  All  outdoor  con- 
veniences are  admirable.  The  water  supply  comes 
from  excellent  springs,  and  from  a  brook  that  runs 
through  the  village ;  rarely  from  wells.  All  the 
cottages  have  good  gardens  ;  and  many  have  allot- 
ments besides.  The  rent  is  Is.  a,  week  ;  a  few  are 
let  with  the  farms,  but  the  greater  number  are  held 
direct  from  the  landowner. 

There  is  a  parochial  school,  under  Government 
inspection,  and  receiving  annual  aid.  Taught  by  an 
ex-pupil  teacher,  provisionally  certificated  ;  with  40 
names  on  the  register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of 
30.  The  mistress's  salary  is  201.  from  the  squire, 
the  school  pence,  and  the  Government  grant  ;  amount- 
ing altogether  to  about  40/.,  with  furnished  apart- 
ments. The  school  is  considered  efficient,  and 
thoroughly  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  parish.  The 
children  pay  Id.  &  week,  and  an  extra  Id.  when  they 
begin  to  write  in  copybooks. 

There  is  a  night-school,  which  is  taught  by  the 
mistress  twice  a  week,  the  curate  making  it  a  point 
to  attend.  There  are  this  winter  nine  boys,  between 
10  and  15,  under  instruction. 

The  whole  of  the  land  in  Syde,  except  the  glebe, 
belongs  to  John  Hall,  Esq.,  who  is  non-resident. 
The  supply  of  resident  labourers  is  short,  and  the 
deficiency  has  to  be  imported  from  Brimpsfield. 

There  are  10  cottages  occupied  by  agricultural 
labourers,  of  which  about  half  are  in  fair  condition. 
They  have  good  gardens,  and  are  let  at  Is.  a  week. 
Three  of  the  cottages  have  only  one  bedroom. 

A  cottage  has  been  recently  set  apart  by  the  land- 
owner for  a  school,  which,  in  spite  of  the  smallness 
of  the  population,  the  rector  has  resolved  to  maintain, 
in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  Syde  from  any 
neighbouring  school.  At  present,  there  is  only  a 
dame's  school  in  Syde,  attended  by  nine  children, 
paying  2d.  a  week. 

There  is  no  night  school  at  present. 

In  "Winstone,  fourth-fifths  of  the  land  belongs  to 
Lord  Justice  Rolt,  who  does  not  reside  in  the  parish. 
There  are  people  unemployed  in  the  winter,  but  in 
the  harvest  season  there  is  a  scarcity.  There  is  more 
than  a  sufficient  supply  of  cottages ;  there  are  six 
standing  vacant  now,  two  of  which  are  being  pulled 
down.  As  a  general  rule,  the  cottages  in  Winstone, 
"  are  a  disgrace."  There  are  in  the  parish  12  or 
14  joroprietors  of  cottages  and  land;  and  many  of 
the  cottages  have  been  run  up  by  squatters  on  the 
waste  ;  some  of  which  are  in  tolerable  condition. 
There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
cottages  of  late  years  ;  but  improvement  is  promised, 
and  is  likely  to  come  soon  ;  not  before  it  is  required. 
The  land  changed  hands  about  five  years  ago.  The 
cottages  are  deficient  in  accommodation  as  well  as 
out  of  repair.  The  rent  is  about  Is.  a  week.  Some 
of  the  gardens  are  very  small  ;  but  in  the  centre  of 
the  village  are  two  acres  of  allotment,  which  are  let 
in  parcels  of  about  20  perches,  at  3c?.  a  perch. 

There  is  a  school  in  Winstone,  united  with  the 
National  Society,  and  built  with  Government  help, 
but  not  receiving  annual  aid.  It  is  under  an  efficient 
untrained  mistress,  who  has  had  charge  of  it  for  28 
years.  She  receives  the  children's  pence  which 
amount  to  between  6/.  and  71.  a  year ;  in  addition  to 
which  the  rector  guarantees  her  10/.  a  year.  There 
are  25  names  on  the  register  and  an  ordinary  attend- 
ance.    Some  of  the  scholars  are  farmers'  children. 

There  is  no  night  school  in  Winstone. 

The  geological  character  of  the  land  in  these 
parishes  is  the  oolite  brash.  It  is  very  fair  corn 
and  stock  land,  but  it  lies  high,  at  an  elevation  of 
1,100  feet  above  the  sea,  is  much  exposed,  and  suffers 
from  a  prolonged  winter.      September  is  the  great 
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harvest  month.     Six  sacks  of  wheat  would  be  a  good 
yield  per  acre,  an  average  crop  would'  be  about  five. 

It  is  a  great  sheep  district,  about  two  sheep  being 
kept  to  every  three  acres.  Considerable  stocks  of 
cattle  are  also  kept,  at  the  rate  of  10  to  100  acres ; 
mostly  shorthorns  or  Herefords,  or  of  mixed  breed. 

The  land  has  a  tendency  to  get  fuU  of  couch  grass, 
and  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  keep  it  clean. 
For  the  proper  cultivation  of  100  acres,-  there  would 
be  required  2^  men,  one  boy,  and  one  woman,  where 
the  holdings  are  large.  The  heavy  lands  would 
require  rather  more  ;  and  this  calculation  supposes 
arable  and  pasture  land  to  be  mixed  and  is  based 
upon  the  labour  of  the  whole  year.  The  smaller 
holdings  would  require  something  more  than  this 
proportion.  The  cost  of  labour  in  a  Cotswold  farm 
is  commonly  estimated  at  11.  per  acre  per  annum. 
Most  of  the  land,  especially  since  the  price  of  stock 
has  been  so  high,  is  cultivated  on  the  five  course 
system :  (1)  turnips  ;  (2)  barley  or  oats ;  (3)  seeds, 
mown ;  (4)  seeds,  fed  ;  (6)  wheat.  Some  of  the  land, 
however,  is  farmed  on  the  four-course  system,  which 
only  allows  one  year  for  seeds. 

The  land  lets  on  the  average  at  about  1^.  per  acre. 
The  standing  weekly  wage  of  an  ordinary  agricul- 
tural labourer  in  these  parishes  at  present  is  10s.  It 
has  been  at  that  sum  for  the  last  two  years ;  previously 
to  that  it  was  9s.  In  some  instances,  when  wheat 
has  been  low,  there  has  been  a  difierence  of  Is.  a 
week  between  winter  and  summer  wages.  Carters  and 
shepherds  get  from  2s.  to  3s.  in  excess  of  these  rates. 
AU  through  the  summer  months  much  of  the  work 
is  done  by  the  piece;  mowing,  turnip-hoeing,  and 
harvest  work.  The  harvest  is  paid  at  per  acre,  for 
reaping  and  tying,  the  farmer  doing  the  carting. 
This  year  the  rate  of  payment  was  about  10s.  per  acre 
without  beer.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  annual 
earnings  of  an  efficient  labourer  in  constant  employ 
would  be  from  301.  to  32^.  As  a  rule  the  farmers 
draw  their  labourer's  fuel,  which  reduces  the  price 
of  their  coal  delivered,  to  about  15s.  or  16s.  a  ton. 
In  the  summer  months,  the  men  have  an  allowance 
of  two  quarts  of  beer  per  day,  with  an  extra  quantity 
in  harvest  time. 

There  is  a  large  employment  of  female  labour  in 
the  district.  The  young  women  in  many  cases 
seem  to  prefer  field  labour  to  domestic  service,  though 
the  feeling  of  the  meeting  is  that  such  labour  should 
be  discom-aged  rather  than  encouraged.  Girls  under 
16  are  very  rarely  seen  working  on  the  land,  except 
to  assist  their  parents  during  the  harvest,  for  which 
purpose  they  often  leave  their  place,  returning  to  a 
fresh  situation  when  the  harvest  is  over. 

A  woman's  daily  wage  is  8d.  or  9d.,  and  1  s.  during 
harvest.  They  also  do  a  good  deal  of  piece-work ; 
wheat  hoeing  (but  never  after  the  plant  has  reached 
four  or  five  inches  in  height),  turnip  picking,  stone 
picking,  &c. 

Boys  are  occasionally  set  to  scare  crows  or  keep 
sheep  at  as  early  any  age  as  eight  or  nine ;  but  they 
are  not  of  much  real  value  till  they  are  10.  When  a 
boy  is  old  and  strong  enough  to  drive  plough  he 
wovdd  earn  about  3s.  a  week ;  a  boy  of  12  or  14  would 
earn  from  4s.  to  5s.. 

It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find  a  labourer  unemployed 
in  the  winter.  There  is  special  winter  employment 
for  the  men  in  the  woods  and  quarries.  If  a  man 
chooses  to  stay  at  home  on  account  of  weather,  he  is 
not  paid  ;  but  if  he  comes  to  his  work,  be  the  weather 
what  it  may,  a  job  would  be  found  for  him. 

The  poor-rate  in  this  union  in  1866  was  2s.  3d.  in 
the  ]  I.  (including  the  county  rate). 

The  meeting  were  unanimous  in  considering  that 
the  half-time  system,  under  either  of  the  forms  under 
which  it  is  apphed  by  the  Factory  Acts,  is  imprac- 
ticable in  agriculture;  their  choice  therefore  lay 
between  the  principle  adopted  under  the  Printworks 
Act  of  requiring  a  certain  number  of  hours'  schooling 
between  the  age  of  8  and  13  as  a  condition  of  being 
employed,  and  the  principle  of  fixing  a  higher  age 
than  eight  below  which  a  boy  should  be  prohibited 


from  labour,  on  condition  of  his  being  then  allowed 
to  work  without  further  restriction. 

With  one  dissentient,  the  meeting  were  in  favour 
of  the  latter  principle  ;  and  would  recommend  that 
the  age  fixed  upon  should  be  10  ;  but  they  would 
desire  that  in  case  a  boy  could  produce  a  satisfactory 
certificate  of  ability  to  read  with  facility  at  an  earlier 
age,  the  restriction  in  that  case  should  be  removed. 
They  consider  that  such  relaxation  of  the  rule  would 
operate  as  a  motive  to  the  parents  inducing  them  to 
send  their  children  regularly  to  school.  They  would 
not  wish  to  see  the  agricultural  child's  education  stop 
at  the  age  of  10,  but  they  would  trust  for  its  con- 
tinuance to  the  voluntary  agency  of  the  night  school. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  application  of  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts'  plan  of  an  itinerating  master,  who  could  give 
his  time  (say)  to  three  parishes  twice  a  week  in  each, 
might  help  to  place  night  schools  on  a  more  solid 
foundation  than  they  rest  upon  at  present. 

This  district  being  a  district  of  small  parishes,  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  raise  an  adequate  salary  for  a 
certificated  teacher,  the  meeting  are  unanimous  in 
pressing  upon  the  Legislature  the  importance  of  pay- 
ing schools  simply  for  results,  without  regard  to  any 
previous  testing  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher 
by  an  examination. 

The  meeting  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  desirable, 
having  in  view  the  circumstances  of  this  district,  to 
restrain  by  legislative  interference  the  employment  of 
females  on  the  land ;  but  they  do  consider  it  highly 
desirable,  and  believe  it  would  be  profitable,  when  a 
number  of  them  are  employed  together,,  that  they 
should  be  employed  under  proper  supervision. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  meeting, 
Dec.  3rd  1867.  W.  MoOee,  Chairman. 


No.  77.    Wednesday/,  December  4,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  North  Cerney,  for 

North  Cerney  -  Pop.,  692  -  Acr.,  4,026  -  R.V.  4,742/. 
Eendcomb  -  -  Pop.,  246  -  Acr.,  2,627  -  R.V.  2,9 1 6Z. 
Badgington         -  Pop.,  175  -  Acr.,  1,104  -  R.V.  1,473Z. 

^  Eoiit!'"''''  }  -  P°P-'  127  -  Acr.,  2,2 1 1  -  R.V.  1,888Z. 
DagUngworth     -  Pop.,  355  -  Acr.,  1,843  -  R.V.  2,1 16/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  North  Cerney — 

Rev.  John  R.  Gregg,  curate. 

W.  F.  Croome,  Esq.,  magistrate,  deputy-lieutenant 
and  landowner. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Hulbert,  churchwarden,  guardian,  and 
occupier  of  650  acres. 

Mr.  James  Newman,  churchwarden  and  occupier 
of  600  acres  and  owner. 

Mr.  Robert  Large,  overseer,  miller  and  occupier  of 
25  acres. 

Mr.  James  Northam,  certificated  schoolmaster. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bennett,  waywarden  and  occupier  of 
600  acres. 
From  Rendcomb — 

Sir  Francis  Goldsmid,  M.P.,  landowner. 

Rev.  Joseph  Pitt,  rector. 

Mr.  W.  Godwin  Tovey,  churchwarden  and  occu- 
pier of  500  acres. 
From  Badgington — 

Rev.  W.  Dyke,  rector. 
From  Duntisbourne  Rouse — 

No  representative. 
From  Daglingworth — 

No  representative,  and 

Mr.  Thos.  Matthews,  relieving  officer  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Rev.  John  R.  Gregg, 
curate  of  North  Cerney. 

The  principal  landovraers  in  North  Cerney  are  Sir 
F.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  Earl  Bathurst,  Wm.  F.  Croome, 
Esq.,  Jas.  Curtis  Somerville,  Esq,,  and  Jas.  Bownes, 
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Esq.  Thete  ai'e  also  several  small  proprietors.  Thre^. 
of  the  large  owners  reside  either  in  the  parish  or  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

There  is'  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  in  the  parishi, 
but  one  ftirm  of  600  acres  in  a  distant  hamlet  (Calms- 
den)  is  insufficiently  provided  with  cottages,  and  the 
tenant  has  to  draw  a  portion  of  his  labour  supply  from 
sources  two  miles  off.  Otherwise  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  cottages,  as  regards  number,  clustered  into  a 
village  and  two  hamlets.  The  farmers  consider  that 
if  the  cottages  were  more  distributed  over  the  area  of 
the  parish  it  would  be  more  convenient.  ,  The  ma- 
jority of  the  cottages  belong  to  the  landowners,  but 
a  considerable  number  are  the  property  of  small 
owners.  Several  are  lifeholds,  which  will  ultimately 
fall  into  Earl  Bathurst  ;  the  condition  of  these,  as 
respects  accommodation,  is  in  many  cases  very  bad,  in 
consequence  of  single  cottages  under  the  supposed  ad- 
vantages of  the  tenure  having  been  converted  into  two. 
The  majority  of  the  cottages  are  defective  in  chamber 
accommodation  and  in  sanitary  ai-rangements.  A 
great  number  have  only  one  bedroom  ;  and  there  is  a 
row  of  six  cottages  none  of  which  have  any  wash- 
house  or  back-door.  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid  has  recently 
erected  five  cottages  of  a  model  description,  three  of 
them  with  three  bedchambers,  and  there  is  a  prospect 
of  still  further  improvement  in  this  direction. 

The  gardens  attached  to  the  cottages  are  in  many 
cases  small ;  but  there  are  about  eight  acres  of  field 
allotment,  some  of  it  not  very  conveniently  situated, 
let  in  parcels  of  from  20  to  40  perches,  at  3d.  a  perch. 
The  rent  of  the  cottages  ranges  from  21.  12s.  to  il.  a 
year  ;  and  they  are  let  by  the  week,  quarter,  half-year, 
or  year. 

There  is  a  National  school,  receiving  annual  Govern- 
ment aid,  under  a  certificated  master,  assisted  by  his 
wife  and  a  male  pupil  teacher,  with  90  names  on  the 
register  and  an  average  attendance  last  year  of  63. 
The  total  annual  cost  is  about  120/.  ;  of  which  about 
30Z.  is  produced  by  the  Government  grant,  and  271.  by 
children's  pence.  The  rest  of  the  expense  is  provided 
by  the  rector.  The  childi-en  of  tradesmen  pay  4d  a 
week,  decreasing  by  Id.  according  to  the  number  of 
children  sent  ;  journeymen  and  labourers  pay  2d.  a 
week  for  the  first,  and  Id.  for  the  rest. 

The  average  age  at  which  children  have  left  this 
school  for  the  last  three  years  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  : — 

1867  Boys  at    10-3     -     Giils  at    11-1 

1866     -  „         10-9     -  „        11-5 

1865    -  „         11-0  „        11-4 

Some  important  building  operations  which  have  been 
going  on  for  the  last  three  years  at  Eendcomb  House 
are  believed  to  account  for  the  diminished  age  in  the 
case  of  the  boys. 

The  experiment  of  a  night  school  for  boys  over  12 
was  tried  for  three  years,  but  did  not  prove  successful 
and  has  been  abandoned.  There  was  an  insufficient 
attendance  a,nd  a  want  of  interest.  The  schoolmaster 
believes  that  there  is  a  good  number  of  young  men  in 
the  parish  who  cannot  read  or  write. 

All  the  land  in  Eendcomb,  except  24  acres  of  glebe, 
belongs  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  who  has  a  residence  in 
the  parish.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  resident 
labourers  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Mr.  Tovey, 
on  his  farm  of  500  acres,  has  not  a  single  Eendcomb 
person  employed,  nor  a  single  cottage  at  his  com- 
mand. He  has  to  import  his  labour  from  Chedworth, 
a  distance  of  two  miles. 

There  are  36  cottages,  of  which  about  30  are  avail- 
able for  agricultural  labourers.  17  of  these  are  new, 
and  have  every  accommodation  that  a  cottage  can 
require.  The  new  cottages  have  admirable  gardens, 
the  older  ones  have  gardens  varying  in  size.  There 
were  four  acres  of  field  allotments,  which  have  been 
resumed  by  the  rector  in  consequence  pf  their  imper- 
fect cultivation,  the  cottagers  being  unable  to  dress 
them  properly  with  manure.  The  rent  of  the  new 
cottages  is  41.  a  year,  of  the  older  ones  it  ranges  from 
30s.  to  31. 


a. 


There   is   a  parish    school,    lately  placed    under      Gloucester,, 
Government  inspectiouj  under  a  certificated  mistress.  -~~ 

There  are  25  names  on  the  register,  and  an  average       ^'  -   ^^^^' 
attendance  of  20.     The  total  annual  cost  is  50^.,  and 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  proceed  from  Sir  F.  Gold- 
smid and  the  rector. 

There  was  a  night  school  for  two  years,  but  it  has 
been  abandoned.  A  sufficient  number  of  scholars  did 
not  offer  themselves  to  induce  the  mistress  to  under- 
take their  charge. 

There  is  no  large  landowner  in  Badgington,  the 
largest  property  in  one  hand  is  460  acres.  One  gentle- 
man owning  160  acres  is  resident. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  cottages  as  regards 
number,  but  five  of  them  are  at  present  unoccupied. 
There  are  37  cottages  in  all.  Some  of  the  cottages 
are  in  very  bad  repair,  and  nearly  half  have  only  one 
bed  chamber.  Cases  were  mentioned  of  terrible  over- 
crowding. The  worst  cottages  belong  to  a  non- 
resident landowner,  whose  estate  is  now  in  possession 
of  mortgagees.  There  are  no  prospects  whatever  of 
improvement.  One  of  the  cottages  has  been  recently 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  occupier  being  afraid 
to  keep  it  any  longer.  The  gardens  are  small  ;  the 
rent  1«.  a  week.  The  rector  lets  about  3^  acres  in 
allotments. 

There  is  a  parochial  school,  managed  and  supported 
by  the  rector  (with  one  annual  subscriber  of  a  guinea), 
held  in  a  cottage  rented  for  the  purpose,  under  an 
untrained  young  mistress,  with  18  children  on  the 
register  and  an  average  attendance  of  14.  The  total 
annual  cost  is  about  21 /.  in  addition  to  the  school  pence. 
The  weekly  fee  is  Id.,  and  2d.  if  the  child  writes  in  a 
copy  book. 

There  is  no  night  school. 

There  is  a  precariousness  about  the  school  in  this 
parish,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
site  for  a  school -house,  and  the  rector  ;being  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  turned  out  of  the  cottage  now  used 
for  the  purpose,  which  might  be  required  for  the 
farm. 

There  were  no  representatives  present  from  Dun- 
tisbourne  Eouse  or  Daglingworth,  but  the  following 
facts  were  collected  from  the  relieving  officer  and 
other  gentlemen. 

A  large  part  of  the  land  in  Duntisboume  Eouse 
belongs  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  who  have 
just  run  out  their  lease.  Earl  Bathurst  is  also  a  con- 
siderable landowner. 

Much  of  the  labour  employed  in  the  parish  is  drawn 
from  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Duntisbourne 
Abbotts,  Sapperton,  and  Daglingworth. 

The  condition  of  the  cottages  generally  is  bad. 
Some  of  them  are  converted  farmhouses.  The  rent 
is  about  1«.  a  week. 

There  is  no  day  school,  but  the  village  is  close  to 
Daglingworth,  and  the  children  attend  there. 

In  Daglingworth  the  chief  owners  are  Earl  Bathurst 
and  Mr.  Haines.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of  labour, 
and  indeed  the  parish  supplies  some  of  its  neigh- 
bours. 

The  cottages  are  described  as,  some  very  good,  and 
some  very  bad.  There  is  an  excellent  water  supply 
in  the  village,  conveyed  from  a  spring  2-|-  m,il^ 
distant,  through  iron  pipes,  with  taps  at  certain 
intervals. 

There  is  an  excellent  schoolhouse  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  rector.  It  is  estimated  to 
cost  l,OO0Z.  The  school  is  at  present  conducted  in 
premises  erected  about  20  years  ago,  which  are  now 
found  to  be  too  small.  It  is  taught  by  a  certificated 
master,  and  is  largely  attended. 

The  principal  farms  in  these  parishes  range  from 
500  to  600  acres.  There  are  also  small  occupations 
of  from  40  to  100  acres.  The  average  rent  would  be 
about  20*.  an  acre.  The  soil  is  an  oolite  stonebrash', 
kindly  sheep  and  stock  land,  and  growing  fair  crops 
of  corn.  The  yield  of  wheat  would  be  from'  five  to 
six  sacks  per  acre;  The  husbandry  pursued  is  a  five- 
course,  but  where  sainfoin  is  grown,  which  is  largely 
the  case  in  this  district  (Mr.  Newman  -growing  100 
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acres  out  of  600,  at  a  time  that  he  has  only  from  60 
to  70  acres  under  wheat)  the  course  is  not  completed 
under  six,  seven  or  even  eight  years. 

The  proportion  of  sheep  and  cattle  kept  is  about 
the  same  as  was  stated  yesterday  at  the  meeting  at 
Elkstone. 

The  cost  of  labour  is  estimated  at  about  20s.  per 
acre.  The  standing  weekly  wage  at  present  is  10s. 
per  week.  The  ordinary  work  hours  of  the  day  are 
from  7  to  5,  including  an  hour  allowed  for  dinner. 
Carters,  shepherds,  and  stockmen  get  12s.  wages  a 
week,  a  house  rent  free,  with  16  perches  of  potatoe 
ground  cultivated  for  them  in  the  turnip  field,  in 
addition  to  their  garden  ;  four  bushels  of  malt,  or  21. 
in  lieu  of  it  ;  an  allowance  (in  the  case  of  carters)  of 
Is.  for  every  journey  when  they  take  out  a  load  of 
corn,  which  pei'haps  amounts  to  50s.  a  year  ;  while 
the  shepherd  gets  his  meals  during  shearing-time,  1/. 
during  the  lambing-time  in  lieu  of  meals,  and  Is.  per 
score  for  all  lambs  that  he  succeeds  in  weaning.  Shep- 
herds, carters,  and  nagmen  are  hired  by  the  year  and 
have  no  harvest. 

It  is  also  the  custom  for  the  farmer  to  cart  coals  for 
his  labourers  without  charge. 

It  is  beUeved  that  an  efiicient  labourer  who  can 
turn  his  hand  to  any  kind  of  farm  work  earns  on  the 
average  1 5s,  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Women  are  not  employed  at  present  in  this  district 
to  half  the  extent  that  they  were  25  years  ago.  The 
farmers  would  gladly  employ  more  than  they  can  get. 
They  are  useful  for  a  variety  of  operations  :  stone- 
picking,  picking  drawing  and  cleaning  turnips  for 
sheep  and  cattle,  weeding  corn,  hay-making,  hoeing 
root  crops,  picking  raking  and  burning  couch,  har- 
vesting, pulling  topping  and  tailing  turnips,  pulling 
Btraw  for  the  thatcher,  cutting  chaff,  untying  the 
sheaves  for  the  thrashing  machine,  mending  corn- 
Racks,  &c.  &c, 

A  woman's  day  wages  are  lOd.,  9d.,  and  8d.  At 
some  of  their  piece-work,  such  as  turnip-hoeing,  they 
can  earn  2s,  6d.  a  day. 

Young  girls  in  the  district  mostly  go  into  domestic 
service,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  work  on  the 
land.  But  the  farmers  would  be  glad  to  employ  them, 
if  they  could  get  them. 

A  woman's  day  is  from  8  to  5.  There  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  farmers  present,  as  to 
whether  women's  labour,  as  compared  with  men's,  is 
cheap  or  dear.  Machinery  has  to  some  extent  dis- 
placed women's  labour. 

The  steam-plough  is  being  largely  introduced  into 
the  district. 

Boy  labour  is  in  considerable  demand.  Hardly  a 
fortnight  passes  without  the  relieving  officer  being 
asked  whether  there  is  any  lad  in  the  house  strong 
enough  to  come  out. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  employ  boys  on  farms  under  the  age  of 
10  ;  nor  are  boys  in  general  of  much  use  befere  that 
age,  though,  occasionally,  owing  either  to  the  pressure 
of  a  lai'ge  family,  or  the  deficiency  of  older  boys,  they 
are  taken  to  work  at  eight  or  nine.  A  boy  of  10  would 
earn  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  a  week  according  to  his  capa- 
bility. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the 
half-time  system  of  the  Factory  Acts  is  inapplicable 
to  agriculture,  whether  with  a  view  to  the  regulation 
of  the  employment  of  children,  or  to  their  education. 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  children  to  employ 
them  in  relays,  and  the  character  of  agricultural 
operations  is  not  such  as  to  admit  of  intermissions. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  the  Printworks 
Act,  securing  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  for  children 
during  the  winter  months,  would  be  more  practicable, 
though  not  unaccompanied  with  inconvenience  ;  but  in 
the  opinion  of  those  present  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  management  of  schools,  the  educational  results  of 
such  a  system  would  be  unsatisfactory,  as  they  consider 
that  little,  if  any,  progress  would  be  made,  while  an 
element  of  serious  difficulty  would  have  been  intro- 


duced into  the  discipline  and  organization  of  the 
school. 

The  meeting  therefore  would  prefer  to  see  a  higher 
age  taken  than  is  taken  under  the  Factory  Acts,  below 
which  children  should  be  prohibited  from  working,  in 
the  hope  that  by  regular  attendance  at  school  up  to 
that  age  more  satisfactory  educational  results  would 
be  produced  than  by  the  adoption  of  either  of  the 
previous  principles.  They  would  not  object  to  that 
age  being  fixed  at  10  or  11.  But  they  would  wish 
any  such  restrictive  legislation  to  be  accompanied 
with  certain  pcssibilities  of  exemption,  to  prevent  its 
inflicting  intolerable  hai'dships  upon  large  families. 

Sir  Francis  Goldsmid,  however,  who  was  obliged 
to  leave  before  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  desired 
to  express  his  conviction  that  unless  some  provision 
were  made  for  carrying  on  an  education,  interrupted 
at  as  early  an  age  as  10,  in  most  cases  the  little  learn- 
ing that  had  been  acquired  would  be  lost  again. 

The  rest  of  the  meeting  hoped  that  better  results 
would  be  produced  by  securing  regular  and  constant 
attendance  for  five  years  up  to  the  age  of  10  or  11, 
and  are  content  to  trust,  for  subsequent  improvement, 
to  voluntary  action  upon  the  part  of  the  parents  or 
the  children  themselves,  and  in  part  to  the  agency  of 
night  schools,  though  they  wish  the  difficulty  of  con- 
stantly maintaining  a  night  school  as  a  feature  in  the 
organization  of  a  rural  parish,  and  its  entire  un- 
suitableness  to  the  case  of  girls,  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

The  influence  of  the  Sunday  school  also  is  not  to  be 
entirely  overlooked. 

The  meeting  do  not  see  anything  in  the  cii-cimi- 
stances  of  this  district  to  make  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  any  legislative  interference  with  the  em- 
ployment of  females  on  the  land. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

John  R.  GLnsGo,  M.A. 
Dec.  4,  1867. 


No.  78.   Thursday,  December  5,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Sapperton,  for 
Sapperton  -  Pop.,  600  -  Acr.,  3,908  -  R.V,,  4,923^ 

Edgworth  Pop.,  139  -  Acr.,  1,559  -  R.V.,  1,770Z, 

Duntisbourne  1     -r,        „ .  ^ 

Abbotts,      /  -  ^''P-'  3^4  -  Acr.,  2,218  -  R,V.,  2,195/. 

Coates       -        -  Pop.,  417  -  Acr.,  2,424  -  R.V.,  3,206/. 
Rodmarton         -  Pop.,  401  -  Acr.,  3,825  -  R.V.,  3,697/. 

Present  at  Meeting  .- 
From  Sapperton — 
Rev,  W.  Pye,  rector. 
Mr.   Henry    Playne,    guardian,    churchwarden, 

owner  and  occupier  of  480  acres. 
Mr.  Wm.  Coates,  waywarden  and  occupier  of  180 
acres. 

Mr.  John  Blowen,  schoolmaster  and  assistant 
overseer. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ratcliffe,  churchwarden  and  occupier 
of  1,400  acres  in  Sapperton,  Coates  and  Rod- 
marton. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  occupier  of  500  acres. 
From  Coates — 

Rev.  T  C.  Gibbs,  rector  and  diocesan  inspector 

01  schools. 
Mr.  Chas.  Cleverley,  resident  gentleman. 
Mr.  Henry  HoweU,  churchwarden,  overseer,  and 

occupier  of  600  acres. 
From  Rodmarton — 

Rev.  H.  C.  Powles,  curate  in  sole  charge,  and 

diocesan  inspector  of  schools. 
W.  Kilmister,  Esq.,  owner  and  occupier  of  500 

acres. 
Mr.  T.  Buckland,  churchwarden,  overseer,  and 

occupier  of  470  acres. 
From  Duntisbourne  Abbotts — 

Mr.  John  Hathaway,  guardian  and  occupier  of 

800  acres. 
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From  Edgeworth — 
No  representative. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Eev.  W.  Pye,  rector  of 
Sapperton. 

In  Sapperton  about  half  the  land  belongs  to  Earl 
Bathurst,  who  resides  at  Cirencester.  There  are 
upwards  of  500  acres  of  glebe.  Miss  Gordon,  of 
Kemble,  owns  about  700  acres ;  Mr.  Playne  owns  all 
he  occupies,  and  there  are  two  or  three  small  pro- 
prietors. 

There  is  a  sufficient  but  not  a  redundant  supply  of 
resident  labourers. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  cottages,  and  they 
are  mostly  in  good  condition.  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  cottages  in  tlie  last  20 
years.  There  are  about  100  cottages,  of  which  not 
more  than  10  have  three  bedrooms.  There  are  about 
six  that  have  only  one  bedroom.  All  have  gardens  ; 
the  greater  part  good  gardens ;  and  there  are  27  acres 
of  field  allotments,  let  in  quarter  and,  in  a  few  cases, 
half-acre  parcels,  at  Sd.  a  perch.  The  cottages  are 
clustered  into  two  main  groups  ;  but  there  are  about 
20  sprinkled  over  the  general  area  of  the  parish. 
Nearly  20  are  life-hold,  on  three  lives,  and  give  their 
occupiers  (if  not  underlet)  a  vote  for  the  county. 
Where  rent  is  paid  it  ranges  from  3Z.  to  51.  Rents  in 
Sapperton  are  rather  above  the  average  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  men,  earning  higher  wages,  employed 
either  on  Earl  Bathurst's  estate  or  on  the  railway,  of 
which  there  are  four  miles  running  thi'ough  the 
parish.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  parish  more  than 
usually  weU  to  do. 

There  are  two  schools  ;  one  in  the  village  of 
Sapperton,  the  other  in  the  hamlet  of  Frampton, 
where  there  is  a  population  of  250,  a  mile  and  a  half 
away.  The  school  in  Sapperton  is  held  in  an  ex- 
cellent building,  erected  in  1849  by  Earl  Bathurst. 
It  is  in  two  departments,  and  taught  by  a  master  and 
mistress.  It  is  not  in  connexion  with  Government. 
There  are  64  names  on  the  register,  nearly  equally 
divided  between  girls  and  boys  ;  and  the  ordinary 
attendance  is  56. 

There  is  an  endowment  of  16/.  a  year.     The  school 
-  pence  amount  to  about  10/.     Earl  Bathurst,  who  is 
the  sole  subscriber,  gives  121.  a  year.     The  master 
and  mistress  have  a  house  and  garden  rent  free. 

There  is  no  night  school  this  winter.  Last  winter 
the  master  conducted  one,  which  began  with  24 
scholars,  but  dropped  down  before  the  end  of  the 
season  to  five.  The  ages  ranged  from  15  to  24. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  who  could  not  read  and 
write  a  little. 

At  tliis  moment  there  are  only  three  boys  and  1 1 
girls  in  the  school  above  the  age  of  10.  The  school- 
master, who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  school  for  14 
years,  does  not  think  that  there  is  any  decrease  in  the 
school  age.  He  finds  that  the  average  age  of  those 
who  have  left  school  to  go  to  work  has  been  in  excess 
of  10  years.  From  what  he  sees  of  them  in  the 
Sunday  school  and  other  ways,  he  believes  that  they 
retain  a  considerable  portion  of  what  they  carried 
away  with  them  when  they  left  school.  He  does  not 
think  that  there  are  many  young  men  in  Sapperton 
who  cannot  read  more  or  less. 

In  Frampton  there  is  a  scliool  kept  in  a  cottage 
belonging  to  the  rector,  taught  by  a  respectable 
middle-aged  woman,  whose  husband  is  a  railway- 
policeman,  attended  by  from  15  to  20  children.  There 
is  an  endowment  of  51.  a  year  ;  the  house  is  rent  free 
(which  may  be  considered  equal  to  another  5/.)  ;  and 
the  mistress  takes  the  pence,  which  are  at  the  rate  of 
Id.  sk  week. 

There  was  a  night  school  for  two  winters  in  Framp- 
ton, held  on  Mr.  Playne's  premises  ;  but  it  has  been 
discontinued  on  account  of  illness  in  Mr.  Playne's 
'family,  and  not  from  any  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  scholars. 

There  is  an  estate  which  now  produces  80/.  a  year, 
which  constitutes  an  important  charity  in  this  parish. 
It  endows  the  schools,  and  the  balance  of  about  50/. 


is  expended  in  the  winter  in  the  weekly  distribution      Gloucester. 

of  bread,  at  the  rate  of  a  4  lb.  loaf  to  each  married  

man  and  his  wife,  and  to  each  child  under  12.     The  'Rev.  3.  Fraser. 

distribution  begins  the  1st  week  in  January,  and  lasts 

for  from  eight  to  10  weeks,  according  to  the  price  of  *■ 

the  loaf.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  acts  beneficially  upon  the  population  or 
not.  The  original  income  of  the  estate  has  been  more 
than  quadrupled  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
land. 

The  land  in  Coates  belongs  to  four  chief  proprietors 
(Earl  Bathurst,  Miss  Gordon,  Mr.  Dew^,  and  the 
rector),  of  whom  the  two  latter  reside  in  the  parish, 
and  the  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour! 
The  cottages,  on  the  whole,  are  a  very  fair  specimen 
of  what  should  be  found  in  a  country  village.  There 
are  between  60  and  70,  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  three  bedrooms.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
done  to  improve  the  cottages  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  They  almost  entirely  belong  to  the  land- 
owners. The  general  rent  is  about  3/.  All  have 
gardens,  some  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  size  ;  and 
there  are  12  acres  of  allotment.  The  cottages  are 
clustered  chiefly  into  a  village  and  a  detached  hamlet. 
They  are  generally  built  in  pairs. 

There  is  a  good  parochial  school,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  built  with 
Government  aid  and  under  Government  inspection. 
The  master  is  preparing  to  pass  his  examination  for 
a  certificate.  There  are  75  names  on  the  register, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  60.  The  total  annual 
cost  is  about  45/.,  of  which  the  master's  salary  is  40/. 
with  a  house  rent  free.  The  school  pence  produce 
12/.,  the  voluntary  subscriptions  20/.  ;  the  deficiency 
is  made  up  by  the  rector. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Tarleton,  which  contains  about 
172  people,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Coates  and  partly 
in  Rodmarton,  there  is  a  dame's  school,  attended  by 
about  15  children,  who  remain  there  till  they  are  old 
enough  to  travel  to  the  schools  in  Coates  and  Rod- 
marton. Miss  Gordon  contributes  5/.  a  year  to  this 
school,  and  the  dame  takes  the  pence.  As  preparatory 
to  the  other  schools,  it  is  considered  as  a  useful  insti- 
tution. 

There  is  no  weekly  night  school  at  Coates  this 
year  in  consequence  of  the  schoolmaster's  preparing 
himself  for  examination,  and  not  being  able  to  spare 
the  time.  But  the  rector  has  a  class  of  young  men  at 
his  own  house  on  Sunday  evenings.  The  night 
school  in  Coates  has  liad  a  somewhat  fitful  existence  ; 
the  schoolmaster,  after  his  work  in  the  day,  is  not 
very  much  disposed  to  give  up  his  evenings  to  its 
superintendence. 

Of  the  3,825  acres  in  Rodmarton,  2,550  belong  to 
Miss  Gordon.  There  are  550  acres  of  glebe.  About 
400  acres  belong  to  the  Rev.  W.  George,  who  is  not 
resident ;  and  there  are  two  smaller  estates  belonging 
to  the  two  Messrs.  Kilmister. 

The  supply  of  labour  is  very  short ;  the  popula- 
tion has  decreased  since  1861  from  401  to  358.  Many 
of  the  people  have  gone  off  into  other  occupations. 
The  parish  consists  of  three  hamlets,  Rodmarton, 
Culkerton  and  part  of  Tarleton.  In  Rodmarton  there 
is  a  deficient  supply  of  cottages.  Almost  all  the 
cottages  belong  to  Miss  Gordon  ;  and  though  the  con- 
dition of  many  of  them  is  still  below  what  it  ought  to 
be,  in  respect  of  accommodation,  considerable  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  and  is  still  going  on  under  the 
present  management  of  the  estate,  particularly  in  the 
hamlet  of  Culkerton.  There  are  70  cottages  in  the 
parish  of  which  only  one  has  three  bedrooms.  The 
majority  of  the  cottages  were  originally  built  with  only 
one  large  bedroom,  which  has  since  in  almost  all  cases 
been  divided  into  two  by  a  partition.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  does  not  secure  a  separate  entrance  to 
each  chamber.  The  rent  of  these  cottages  is  low,  many 
are  let  at  30s.  a  year,  several  at  40s.,  and  not  more 
than  two  are  believed  to  exceed  4/.  a  year.  The  gar- 
dens are  generally  very  fair,  and  there  are  35  acres  of 
field  allotments,  which,  however,  have  mostly  passed 
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out  of  the  hands  of  the  agricultural  labourers   (who 

are  glad  to  give  them  up),  and  are  now  held  in  small 

,  J.  Fraser.   occupations   of  from   three  to   four   acres   by  other 

parties  ;  a  blacksmith,  a  carpentei',  a  carrier,  and  so 

forth. 

There  is  a  National  school  in  Rodmarton,  kept  in  a 
house  built  for  the  purpose  by  the  rector  (with  assist- 
ance from  Dr.  Warneford's  charity)  on  the  glebe,  and 
at  present  under  his  sole  control.  It  is,  however,  on 
the  point  of  being  conveyed  to  the  parish.  The  school 
is  taught  by  a  trained,  but  not  certificated  mistress, 
fairly  competent  for  her  work.  There  are  25  names 
on  the  register,  and  an  average  attendance  of  20. 
The  total  annual  cost  is  about  35/.,  the  mistress's 
salary  being  30/.  with  a  house  rent  free.  The  children's 
pence  (at  2d.  a  week)  amount  to  about  81.  ;  a  charita- 
ble endowment  of  41.  is  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
school  ;  21.  10*.  arises  from  Betton's  charity,  and  the 
balance  is  made  up  by  the  rector.  The  school  as  at 
present  conducted,  is  considered  to  be  rather  below 
than  above  the  requirements  of  the  people  ;  but  there 
is  every  hope  that,  when  handed  over  to  the  parish, 
it  wiU  be  considerably  improved. 

In  Culkerton  hamlet  there  is  a  dame's  school 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  to  the  extent  of 
51.  The  dame  takes  the  children's  pence  charging  2d. 
a  week.     She  has  about  12  scholars,  mostly  infants. 

There  is  a  night  school  in  Rodmarton  taught  by  the 
curate,  one  of  the  churchwardens,  and  an  intelligent 
labourer.  There  are  16  scholars  with  an  average 
attendance  of  13.     It  is  decidedly  successful. 

The  curate,  who  can  speak  to  the  point  advisedly, 
believes  that  there  are  very  few  men  in  Rodmarton, 
even  among  the  elder  ones  who  cannot  read  ;  the 
greater  part  can  read  well.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  lending-library  books  among  people  of  all  ages.  It 
appears  that  30  years  ago  there  was  an  excellent 
school  of  the  old  style,  which  did  not  attempt  much 
beyond  reading,  but  taught  that  thoroughly  well. 

In  Duntisbourne  Abbotts  the  land  belongs  to  six  or 
seven  proprietors,  of  whom  one  (Mr.  BaiUie)  owns 
nearly  half  the  parish.  There  is  enough  labour,  and 
a  sufficiency  of  cottages.  Three  or  four  cottages  are 
vacant  now.  The  condition  of  the  cottages  generally 
is  pretty  good.  The  rent  ranges  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 
a  week.     They  mostly  belong  to  the  landowners. 

The  school  is  under  a  certificated  schoolmistress, 
and  is  in  receipt  of  annual  Government  aid.  It  is 
attended  by  about  30  to  40  children.  Mr.  Hathaway 
believes  it  to  be  supported  chiefly  by  the  rector  and 
Mr.  Baillie. 

There  was  a  night  school  for  a  few  winters,  but  the 
scholars  fell  off,  and  this  winter  it  has  not  been 
attempted.  It  was  conducted  by  the  schoolmistress 
assisted  by  the  parish  clerk. 

The  land  iu  Edgworth  belongs  to  Sir  William 
Russell,  and  Edmund  Hopkinson,  Esq.,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  resident.  The  supply  of  labour  is  believed 
to  be  sufficient ;  the  condition  of  the  cottages  not  very 
good  ;  they  are  old  and  small.  There  is  no  school  in 
Edgworth  ;  the  children  attend  the  schools  in  the 
adjacent  parishes. 

The  population  in  these  parishes  is  on  the  decrease, 
with  the  exception  of  Coates,  where  there  have  been 
three  gentlemen's  residences  built,  leading  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  average 
weekly  wage  of  an  ordinary  efficient  farm  labourer  at 
present  prices  is  sHghtly  in  excess  of  12s.  including 
work  .by  piece,  harvest,  and  the  usual  allowances  for 
beer. 

There  is  a  considerable  employment  of  female  labour 
in  these  parishes,  and  there  would  be  more  if  it  could 
be  procured.  The  women  are  generally  married  ;  in 
fact,  thei'e  are  very  few  unmarried  women  residing  in 
the  district,  they  are  mostly  in  service. 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  morality  of 
this  district  within  the  last  30  years,  as  far  as  illegiti- 
mate births  are  concerned  ;  and  the  people  are  reported 
to  be  generally  honest.  Cases  of  petty  pilfering,  once 
very  frequent,  seldom,  if  ever,  occur.     In  Rodmarton 


there  is  further  stated  to  be  a  perceptible  diminution 
in  drunkenness  (which  otherwise  is  the  worst  failing 
in  the  agricultural  labourer  of  this  district)  and  this  is 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  a  Friendly  Society,  not 
connected  with  a  public  house. 

Boys  are  rarely  employed  now  under  the  age  of  10, 
and  they  are  of  very  little  use  to  the  farmer  before 
that  age.  One  of  the  most  experienced  farmers  in 
the  district  (Mr.  Kearsey)  stated  to  Mr.  Powles 
yesterday  that  he  would  not  employ  a  boy  under  10, 
if  he  knew  it. 

A  boy  of  1 1  would  earji  2s.  6d.  a  week  and  a  boy 
of  14  is  worth  4s.  to  5s. 

The' meeting  were  unanimous  and  decided  in  think- 
ing that  the  half-time  system,  under  either  of  its  forms, 
is  quite  impracticable  in  the  agriculture  of  this 
district,  where  boys  are  employed  not  in  gangs,  but 
separately,  chiefly  about  horses  and  cattle  ;  and,  there- 
fore, all  the  day  through.  Nor,  speaking  generally, 
are  there  any  slack  months  in  any  season  of  the  year 
when  the  labour  of  boys  can  be  dispensed  with,  so  that 
advantage  could  be  taken  of  that  time  for  attendance 
at  school. 

The  plan,  therefore,  that  approved  itself  to  the 
jugdment  of  the  meeting,  as  the  only  one  likely  to 
work  without  difficulty,  would  be  to  fix  an  age  below 
which  children  should  be  prohibited  from  labour, 
and  to  take  security  that  during  the  prohibited  period 
they  should  attend  school. 

The  age  at  which  the  prohibition  from  labour 
should  cease,  it  was  suggested  should  be  10. 

The  meeting  were  strongly  of  opinion,  that  the 
conditions  under  which  assistance  is  now  given  oirt 
of  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  schools,  are  such  as  to 
place  many  deserving  schools,  especially  in  rural 
districts,  out  of  the  reach  of  such  assistance  ;  and 
they  do  not  believe  that  the  interests  of  education 
generally,  would  suffer,  while  the  efficiency  of  a  large 
number  of  schools  would  be  increased,  if  the  require- 
ment of  a  certificate  in  the  teacher,  as  a  condition  of 
the  school's  receiving  aid,  were  removed.  It  is  felt 
that  the  condition  of  many  rural  schools  require  im- 
provement, and  it  is  thought  that  this  would  be  the 
most  efficacious  mode  of  improving  them. 

The  circumstances  of  this  district,  where  not  more 
than  one  woman  is  employed  to  100  acres,  are  not 
such  as  to  require  any  legislative  interference  with 
female  labour  on  the  land.  A  woman's  day  is  from 
8  a.m.  to  4-30  or  5  p.m.,  with  an  hour  for  dinner,  and 
they  are  entirely  left  to  please  themselves  whether 
they  come  to  work  or  not. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Meeting. 

William  Pte,  Chairman. 
Dec.  5,  1867. 


No.  79.  Friday,  December  6,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Fairford,  for 

Fairford  -  Pop.,  1,654  -Acr.,- 3,681  -R.V.7,090Z. 
Kempsford  -  Pop.,  1,007  -Acr.,  -  4,794  -  R.V.  6,882/. 
Hatherop  -.  Pop.,  328  -  Acr.,  -  2,059  -  R.V.  2,595/. 
Quenning-|  p^^^    ^^g  -Acr., -1,921  -R.V. 2,630/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Fairford — 

J.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  lord   of  the   manor, 

magistrate  and  landowner. 
Rev.  Thomas  Morton,  assistant  curate. 
Mr.    Wm.    Wakefield,   churchwarden  and  bank 

manager. 
Mr.  Banks,  certificated  schoolmaster. 
From  Kempsford — 

Sir  Gilbert  Augustus  Gilbert-East,  Bart,,  lord  of 

the  manor, 
Mr.  Richard  A.  lies,  vice-chairman  of  Board  of 

Guardians,  and  occupier  of  420  acres. 
Rev.  Arthur  Evans,  assistant  curate. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Arkell,  occupier  of  700  acres   and 
owner  of  250. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  J.  E.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq. 

The  principal  landowner  in  Fairford  is  John  Ray- 
mond Barker,  Esq.,  who  is  resident.  There  are  six 
other  proprietors  oWuing  less  than  SO  acres  apiece. 

There  is  more  than  enough  labour  for  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  farm,  and  even  in  harvest  there  is 
no  deficiency. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  cottages  ;  18  are 
vacant  now.  The  population  has  not  increased  since 
1861. 

The  condition  of  the  cottages  is  reported  to  be 
somewhat  above  the  average  ;  but  some  30,  belong- 
ing to  small  and  poor  proprietors,  and  occupied  by 
a  needy  class  of  tenants,  are  very  much  out  of  repair. 
It  is  not  believed  that  one  in  twenty  of  the  cottages 
occupied  by  agricultural  labourers  has  three  bed- 
rooms. 

As  a  rule,  gardens  are  not  attached  to  the  cottages, 
or  at  best  only  a  very  small  garden ;  but,  there  are 
about  35  acres  of  field  allotments,  let  out  in  parcels 
varying  fi-om  10  to  80  rods  in  size,  at  rents  vaiying 
from  2^d.  to  Is.  per  rod.  The  rents  of  the  cottages 
range  from  21.  to  51.  a  year.  It  does  not  always 
follow  that  the  higher  rent  implies  a  better  cottage. 
Some  of  those  let  at  Is.  8d.  and  Is.  lOd.  a  week  are 
in  a  very  rickety  condition. 

The  water  supply  is  very  unequally  distributed, 
owing  to  the  natural  character  of  the  springs  ;  but 
the  river  Colne  runs  through  the  parish,  and  partly 
sflpplies  the  deficiency  of  the  springs,  and  some  of 
the  farmers,  in  very  dry  seasons,  cart  water  for  their 
labourers. 

There  is  an  endowed  school,  under  trustees,  in  two 
departments,  for  boys  and  girls,  under  a  certificated 
master  and  mistress,  admitting  Government  inspec- 
tion, but  not  receiving  annual  aid.  The  amount  of 
the  endowment  is  about  120/.  a  year  net,  arising  from 
land. 

.  In  the  boys'  school  there  are  110  names  on  the 
register,  and  the  average  attendance  of  the  last  quarter 
was  84.  The  numbers  in  the  girls'  school  are  about 
the  same.  Sixty  boys  and  60  girls  are  admitted  free 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  trustees.  The  other 
scholars  pay  Id.  a  week,  till  such  time  as  there  is  a 
vacancy  on  the  foundation.  They  are  admitted  at  the 
age  of  five,  and  are  allowed  to  stay,  on  the  foundation, 

till  12. 

These  two  schools  are  in  thorough  order  and  efii- 
ciency,  and  have  been  well  reported  of  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's inspector  for  many  years,  but  a  want  is  felt  of  an 
infant  school,  though  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  being 
suppHed. 

There  are  two  small  private  adventure  dame's 
schools,  one  of  them  little  better  than  a  nursery, 
attended  by  about  a  couple  of  dozen  children,  paying 
3d.  a  week. 

There  is  a  night  school  entirely  conducted  by  the 
curate,  with  24  scholars,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  16,  ranging  in  age  from  11  to  18  or  20.  They  pay 
Id.  a,  week,  which  includes  use  of  books,  copybooks 
and  pens. 

The  school  has  been  in  existence  for  eight  winters, 
and  has  been  fairly  successful. 

Both  the  curate  and  the  schoolmaster  consider  that 
the  educational  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  in 
Fairford  is  decidedly  above  the  average  of  an  agricul- 
tural district ;  the  proportion  of  those  who  can  read 
and  write  is  large,  and  the  proportion  of  those  who 
spend  their  evenings  in  the  public  house  is  small. 

In  Kempsford  the  principal  landowner  and  lord  of 
the  manor  is  Sir  Gilbert  East,  who  is  resident.  There 
are  about  half  a  dozen  other  proprietors,  the  lai-gest  of 
]ivhom  owns  about  300  acres. 

There  is  enough  labour,  but  no  surplus.  There  are 
about  170  cottages.  Some  are  in  good  order,  but  the 
majority,  though  not  below  the  condition  of  cottages 
in  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  bad.  Sir 
Gilbert  East  says  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  condition 


of  the  cottages  on  his  estate  in  Berkshire.     A  great      Gloucester. 

number  have  only  one  bedroom.     Quite  half  belong  to  

proprietors  who  hold  no  other  kind  of  property  in  the   Rev.  J.  Fraser. 

parish.     The  rent  varies  from  21.  to  31.  10s.     From 

25  to  30  are   lifehold,  and  these  generally  are   the  "" 

cottages  that  are  in  the  worst  state  of  repair. 

Sir  Gilbert  East  owns  about  60  cottages,  the  con- 
ditions of  which  he  is  hoping  to  improve  by  building 
two  new  cottages  each  year. 

The  estimated  cost  of  a  good  double  cottage,  with 
three  bedrooms  to  each  tenement,  and  adequate  out- 
door accommodation,  is  2501. 

Sir  Gilbert  East  has  130  allotments  of  1 5  rods  apiece, 
let  at  2d.  a  rod. 

The  vicar  has  35  acres  let  out  in  the  same  way,  in 
parcels  varying  in  size  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to 
an  acre.  Thelarger  sized  allotments  are  held  mostly 
by  tradesmen,  let  at  from  21.  to  50s.  an  acre,  rate- 
free. 

The  population  of  Kempsford  is  distributed  into  one 
village  and  three  hamlets  (Whelford,  Horcott,  and 
Dunfield,  with  a  population  of  200,  100,  and  100 
respectively),  and  there  are  about  10  cottages  belong- 
ing to  a  detached  farm.  These  ten  cottages  are  more 
than  two  miles  distant  from  any  school. 

The  principal  school  is  in  the  village  of  Kempsford. 
It  is  not  in  connexion  with  Government.  It  has  an 
endowment  of  10/.  a  year,  and  is  a  mixed  school, 
taught  by  an  uncertificated  master,  assisted  by  his 
wife.  There  are  130  names  on  the  register,  with  an 
ordinaiy  attendance  of  90.  It  is  maintained  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions  and  school  pence.  The  fee  is  2d.  a 
week  for  one  child.  Id.  for  a  second ;  any  others  of  the 
same  family  come  free. 

The  curate  considers  this  school  to  be  thoroughly 
efficient. 

There  is  a  second  school  in  the  hamlet  of  Whelford, 
kept  in  a  cottage,  under  a  middle-aged  untrained  mis- 
tress, attended  by  about  25  children,  who  are  taught 
here  till  they  are  old  enough  to  take  the  journey  to 
the  principal  school.  The  mistress's  salary  is  4s.  a 
week  (which  is  provided  out  of  the  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions), with  a  house  rent  free,  and  the  children's 
pence. 

The  hamlet  of  Horcott  adjoins  the  town  of  Fairford, 
and  several  of  the  children  attend  school  there.  There 
is  also  in  this  hamlet  a  school  connected  viith  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  attended  by  from  15  to  20 
children.  This  school  is  supported  by  the  children's 
pence  and  voluntary  contributions. 

There  has  been  no  night  school  in  Kempsford  vil- 
lage for  the  last  three  years.  It  was  maintained  for 
several  years,  but  seemed  to  have  worn  itself  out. 
Its  revival  was  attempted  this  year,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. It  was  taught  by  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
clergy. 

There  is  a  small  night  school  with  about  half  a 
dozen  scholars  in  Whelford,  and  another  small  one  in 
Horcott,  superintended  by  the  Roman  Catholic  school- 
master. 

[There  was  no  representative  of  Quennington  or 
Hatherop,  but  the  following  information  respecting 
them  was  gathered  from  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  who 
has  property  (a  paper  mill)  in  Quennington.] 

The  chief  landowner  in  Quennington  is  Sir  M.  H. 
Beach,  M.P.  There  is  also  a  considerable  estate, 
both  in  Quennington  and  Hatherop,  recently  belonging 
to  the  MaharajahDhuleep  Singh,  which  has  just  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bazley. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  ordinarily  a  sufiicient 
supply  of  labour.  Some  of  the  cottages  are  very  bad 
indeed.  A  few  new  cottages  have  been  built,  but 
they  are  rather  above  the  means  of  the  agricultural 
labourer. 

There  is  a  mixed  school  under  a  mistress,  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  kept  in  a  good  room 
erected  about  seven  years  ago.  Some  of  the  bigger 
boys  in  Quennington  come  to  Fairford  school, — there 
are  at  present  seven  ;  a  few  of  them  only  for  the 
winter,  going  to  work  in  the  summer. 

With  regard  to  these  children,  who  attend  during 
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tbe  winter  months,  working  in  the  summer,  and  who 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  illustrating  the  work- 
ing of  the  principle  of  the  Printworks'  Act,  Mr. 
Banks  finds  that  when  they  return  to  school  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  season,  though  they  retain  their 
power  of  reading,  they  have  fallen  back  in  their 
writing  and  ciphering  nearly  to  the  point  at  which 
they  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  previous 
winter. 

In  Hatherop  all  the  land,  except  the  glebe,  belongs 
to  one  owner,  Mr.  Bazley.  The  supply  of  labour  is 
believed  to  be  adequate.  The  condition  of  the  cottages 
is  capital,  almost  all  being  of  recent  erection.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  school-house,  built  by  Hon.  Ashley 
Pousonby  at  the  time  that  he  owned  the  estate.  It  is 
a  mixed  school  under  a  mistress,  not  in  connexion 
with  Government.  Two  Hatherop  boys  attend  Fair- 
ford  school. 

There  is  reported  to  be  a  night  school  at  Hatherop, 
conducted  by  the  clergyman. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  quality  and 
character  in  the  land  in  these  parishes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, mostly  light  land.  In  Kempsford  there  is  not  a 
stone  to  be  found  ;  but  some  of  the  land  is  very  bad. 
In  Fairford,  Quennington,  and  Hatherop  it  is  chiefly 
an  oolite  brash,  with  an  occasional  intermixture  of 
heavy  clay.  There  is  some  black  land  upon  a  white 
gravel  in  Kempsford  and  Fairford,  which  is  of  a  very 
poor  quality,  and  refuses  to  produce  crops  with  any 
virtue  in  them. 

The  ploughing  is  done  sometimes  with  two  horses 
abreast,  but  more  frequently  with  three  in  line.  When 
oxen  are  employed,  as  they  are  on  the  heavier  land  in 
consequence  of  their  steadier  draught,  they  are  generally 
used  in  teams  of  four,  either  in  line  or  abreast.  When 
three  horses  or  four  oxen  are  employed,  of  course  a 
boy  is  required  to  di-ive  tliem.  Sir  Gilbert  East 
mentioned  an  instance  which  had  come  under  his  own 
observation  of  a  girl  of  about  12  years  of  age  being 
employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  rent  of  the  land  would  range  from  20s.  to  30*, 
an  acre  ;  some  may  even  exceed  this  higher  figure. 

About  two  and  a  half  to  three  cottages  per  100 
acres  would  be  an  adequate  supply ;  and  to  be  properly 
cultivated,  the  same  quantity  of  land  would  require 
three  men,  one  or  two  boys,  and  one  or  two  women  ; 
though  this  proportion  would  be  somewhat  afifected 
by  the  size  of  the  farm,  and  still  more  by  the  quality 
of  the  land,  the  heavier  land  requiring  more  labour. 

The  standing  weekly  wage  has  been  1  is.  till  within 
the  last  fortnight.  It  is  now  10«.  Including  his 
piece-work  and  harvest,  it  is  estimated  that  an  able- 
bodied  labourer,  at  present  rates,  earns  on  the  average 
13*.  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Women  are  largely  employed  on  the  land  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  except  perhaps  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  It  is  not  thought  that  the  land  could  be 
properly  cultivated  without  them,  unless  a  machine 
can  be  discovered  for  singling  turnips,  and  some  other 
operations  of  that  kind,  which  are  now  performed  by 
women. 

A  woman's  daily  wage  is  9d.  and  lOd. 
Young  unmarried  girls  are  occasionally  employed 
in  field-work,  but  the  number  is  small  and  is  much 
reduced  in  comparison  with  the  number  so  emploved 
10  years  ago.  At  present,  they  generally  go'  to 
domestic  service.  The  employment  of  unmarried 
girls  in  the  fields  (except  in  the  haymaking  season) 
would  not  be  encouraged  by  the  farmers. 

Speaking  generally,  the  labour  of  a  boy  is  not  con- 
sidered by  the  gentlemen  present  to  be  of  much  real 
value  to  the  farmer  under  the  age  of  11  or  12,  though 
they  are  not  unfrequently  employed  at  an  earlier  age. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  present  considered  that, 
with  a  view  to  education,  the  best  results  would  be 
produced,  were  the  system  practicable,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  half-day  system  to  boys  up  to  the  age  of 
13.  Other  gentlemen  considered  that  better  educa- 
tional results  would  arise  from  continuous  education 
for  five  years  up  to  the  ags  of  10  or  11,  regarding  the 
balf-day  system  as   impracticable.      In  forming  the 


latter  opinion  it  was  considered  that  the  education 
should  be  continuous,  to  be  secured,  if  need  be,  by 
compulsion,  and  that  its  results  should  be  tested  by 
examination.  They  would  wish  every  child  before 
he  leaves  school  and  is  allowed  to  go  to  work,  to  be 
able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  fourth  standard, 
and  they  would  prefer  that  the  restriction  upon  labour 
should  be  limited  by  the  condition  of  attaining  this 
standard  of  proficiency,  rather  than  by  an  absolute 
standard  of  age. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

J.  R.  Eaymond-Bakker,  Chairman. 
Dec.  6,  1867. 


No.  80.  Saturday,  December  7,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Somerford  Keynes,  for 

^iS^t'"*^  }  -  ^°P-'     3^^  - ^^i-'  ^'488  -  R-V.,  2,053/, 

£ynes    }-PoP-'     180- Acr.,  1,136 -R.V.,  1,792/. 
Kemble  -  Pop.,     406  -  Acr.,  3,034  -  E.  V.,  4,249/. 

Cemty    }  "  ^°P-'  ^'^^^  "  ^''^'^  ^,931  -  E.V.,  5,898/. 
Sharncote      -Pop.,       19 -Acr.,     473-E.V.,     676/, 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Somerford  Keynes — 

Rev,  C,  Fawcett,  vicar  and  landowner. 

Mr.  Thomas  Westmacott,  guardian  and  occupier 

of  100  acres. 
Mr.   Wm.  Clarke,  waywarden  and   occupier  of 

170  acres. 
Mr.  Wm.  Walker,  overseer  and  occupier  of  220 

acres. 
Mr.  Edward  Pickett,  overseer  and  occupier  of 

140  acres. 
Mr.  John   Taylor,  churchwarden  and  occupier 

of  700  acres. 
From  Poole  Keynes — 

Rev.  Benjamin  Mallan,  rector  and  diocesan  in- 
spector of  schools. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Lewis,  churchwarden  and  occupier 

of  46  acres. 
Mr,  Wm.  Whitfield,  guardian   and   occupier  of 

230  acres. 
Mr.  Wm.  Hiscock,  occupier  of  200  acres. 
Mr.  John  Jennings,  bailiff  of  the  glebe  farm  of 

200  acres. 
From  Kemble — 

Rev.  R.  H.  Taylor,  vicar. 

Mr.  David  Hiscock,  occupier  of  130  acres. 

Mr.    Wm.   Price    Jones,   representative   of   bis 

mother,  who  owns  an  estate  in  the  parish, 
Mr,  George  White,  churchwarden  and  occupier 

of  1,200  acres, 
Mr.  John  Barton,  guardian  and  occupier  of  600 

acres. 
From  South  Cerney — 

Rev.  W.  W.  Liddell,  vicar. 

Mr.  Joseph  Howell,  churchwarden  and  occupier 

of  180  acres. 
Mr.  Wm.  Large,  guardian  and  occupier  of  150 

acres. 
Mr.  Wm.  Knight,  guardian  and  occupier  of  65 

acres. 
From  Sharncote — 
No  representative. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Rev.  C.  Fawcett,  rector  of 
Somerford  Keynes. 

The  chief  landowners  in  Somerford  Keynes  are 
Rev.  C,  Fawcett  and  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  Bart.,  the 
former  of  whom  is  resident,  the  latter  not.  There 
are  three  or  four  small  proprietors. 

There  is  plenty  of  labour ;  but  it  is  a  rare  thing  to 
find  a  man  out  of  work.  There  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  cottages,  the  majority  of  which  are  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  repair.  But  they  are  deficient  in  bedroom 
accommodation.     Not  one  in  the  parish  has   three 
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bedrooms ;  and  a  few  have  only  oue.  They  all  have 
gardens ;  and  there  are  about  1 6  acres  of  allotments, 
which  are  let  in  parcels  varying  from  20  to  80  rods 
in  size,  at  3d.  a  rod.  The  general  rent  ranges  from 
35s.  to  4/,  10s.  The  majority  of  the  cottages  belong 
to  the  landowners  ;  there  are  about  70  in  all,  and  some 
20  of  them  are  let  with  the  farms.  They  are  mostly 
clustered  into  a  village,  and  near  the  church  and 
school. 

There  is  an  excellent  schoolroom,  erected  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  rector.  The  school  is  under  a  cer- 
tificated mistress,  and  is  in  receipt  of  annual  Govern- 
ment aid.  There  are  85  names  on  the  register,  and 
an  ordinary  attendance  of  60.  The  total  annual  cost 
is  55/.,  of  which  23/.  comes  from  Government 
grant,  13/.  from  school  pence,  and  19/.  from  voluntary 
subscriptions.  It  is  considered  a  thoroughly  eificient 
school,  and  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  reports  favourably 
of  its  condition. 

There  is  no  night  school.  One  was  attempted  by 
the  schoolmistress,  but  it  broke  down  the  second 
winter,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  thinness  of  the 
attendance  and  partly  of  the  difficulty  of  manage- 
ment. 

The  principal  landowner  in  Poole  Keynes,  owning 
four-fifths  of  the  parish,  is  Miss  Gordon,  who  resides 
in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Kemble.  There  are  200 
acres  of  glebe ;  and  there  are  three  other  small 
owners. 

The  supply  of  labour  is  hardly  adequate.  There 
are  27  cottages,  the  condition  of  which  is  being 
gradually  improved  by  Miss  Gordon,  to  whom  they 
all  belong.  There  is  not,  however,  one  with  three 
bedrooms,  and  most  have  only  oue.  They  are  built 
of  the  stone  of  the  country,  and  are  thatched.  Proper 
offices  have  lately  been  added  to  most  of  them.  The 
water  supply  is  deficient  from  natural  causes.  There 
is  also  an  artificial  cause  believed  to  be  at  work  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  steam  pumping  engine,  which 
throws  the  water  from  the  sources  of  the  Thames 
into  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal.  The  rent  varies 
from  30s.  to  2/.  I2s.  The  gardens  are  generally 
good  5  and  there  are  4-^  acres  of  allotment  on  the 
glebe,  which  are  let  at  6s.  per  20  rods,  rate  free. 

There  is  a  good  schoolroom,  built  by  subscription 
20  years  ago,  in  which  is  held  a  mixed  National 
school,  managed  by  the  rector,  taught  by  a  provision- 
ally certificated  mistress.  There  are  at  present  33 
names  on  the  register  (which  is  rather  above  the 
average)  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of  25.  The 
total  annual  cost  is  45/.  The  mistress  receives  30/. 
with  a  house.  The  Government  grant  is  12/.  ;  the 
school  pence  8/.  ;  Miss.  Gordon  subscribes  5/.  ;  5/.  is 
received  from  Betton's  chai'ity  ;  and  the  rector  makes 
up  the  deficiency. 

There  is  a  night  school,  conducted  by  the  rector 
and  the  schoolmistress,  also  receiving  Government 
aid.  There  are  14  scholars  this  winter,  who  pay 
Is.  6d.  for  16  weeks'  instruction  at  three  nights  per 
week.  It  has  been  maintained  for  a  good  many 
winters,  and  the  rector  considers  it  to  be  quite  suc- 
cessful. The  age  of  the  scholars  ranges  from  11  to 
22.  All  but  one  could  read  and  write  fairly,  when 
they  began  this  season.  They  are  anxious  to  improve 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
order.  The  rector  makes  a  point  of  attending  him- 
self 

Miss  Gordon  is  owner  of  upwards  of  2,000  acres  in 
Kemble,  about  400  acres  belong  to  Mrs.  Jones,  and 
260  acres  are  glebe.  These  three  owners  are  resi- 
dent in  the  parish.  There  are  three  or  four  smaller 
landowners. 

There  are  a  good  many  tradesmen  in  Kemble,  and 
several  of  the  people  work  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway. 

The  supply  of  agricultural  labour,  both  of  men  and 
boys,  is  rather  short. 

There  are  between  80  and  90  houses,  of  which  65 
are  cottages.  They  are  generally  in  good  repair,  and 
have  been  much  improved  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years.    There  is,  however,  still  room  for  improvement, 
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which  is  going  on.    Not  more  than  two  of  the  cottages 

have  three  bedrooms.    A  case  was  mentioned  of  one  

cottage  occupied  by  a  family  of  eight  persons  with   Rev.  J.  Eraser 

only  one  bedroom.     The  rent  is  very  low,   in  many       

cases  not  above  9d.  a  week.      There  are  good  gar-  a. 

dens,  and  about  12  acres  of  allotment,  let  in  lots  of 
20,  30,  and  40  rods  at  3d.  or  M.  a  rod.  The  people 
are  generally  anxious  to  have  these  allotments,  though 
occasionally  when  a  man  has  had  no  family  he  has 
thrown  his  piece  up. 

There  is  a  charity  of  30/.  a  year,  partly  arising  from 
land,  which  is  distributed  at  Christmas  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  minister,  churchwardens,  and  leading 
parishioners.  It  is  a  charity  of  ancient  date,  and  the 
vicar  has  never  seen  the  trust  deed,  nor  even  knows 
where  it  is.  The  land  has  been  in  the  occupation  of  the 
same  family  since  1720.  The  charity  is  not  considered 
to  have  had  a  beneficial  effiact  upon  the  people,  and 
has  lessened  their  self-respect  and  sense  of  indepen- 
dence. There  is  a  difiiculty  also  in  defining  who  are 
its  proper  recipients. 

The  school  is  nearly  entirely  supported  by  Miss 
Gordon.  It  is  held  in  a  good  room,  converted  to  the 
purpose,  with  a  stone  floor,  well  ventilated.  It  is  not 
in  receipt  of  Government  aid,  but  is  under  diocesan 
inspection.  There  are  between  60  and  70  names  on 
the  register,  and  an  average  attendance  of  about  50, 
It  is  taught  by  a  mistress,  who  receives  30/.  a  year 
(including  the  school  pence),  and  a  furnished  house 
rent  free.  The  vicar  considers  the  mistress  to  be  a 
superior  person,  and  the  school  to  be  thorougly  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  place. 

There  is  a  night  school  in  Kemble  taught  by  a 
master  specially  paid  for  the  purpose  by  Miss  Gordon, 
and  supermtended  by  the  vicar.  It  is  held  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  vicarage,  and  is  attended  by  15  scholars. 
In  previous  winters  there  have  been  as  many  as  20. 
It  is  free.     The  age  of  the  scholars  varies  from  10  to 

20.  All  but  one  (who  is  a  stranger,  a  shepherd's  boy, — 
a  class  in  consequence  of  their  migratory  employ- 
ment who  always  labour  under  disadvantage),  could 
read  and  write  fairly  when  they  came  to  the  school 
this  winter.  Most  of  them  can  work  sums  in  the  four 
rules  of  arithmetic. 

In  South  Cemey  there  are  upwards  of  30  landowners. 
The  largest  estate  is  about  300  acres,  and  the  propri- 
etor (Miss  Sutton)  is  resident.  A  few  of  the  estates 
are  occupied  by  their  owners.  The  occupations  are 
generally  small  ;  the  largest  farm  is  320  acres,  the 
smaller  occupations  range  from  30  to  50  acres.  The 
land  is  about  equally  divided  between  arable  and 
pasture.  A  considerable  quantity  of  sheep  and  cattle 
are  kept. 

The  supply  of  labour  is  cr:isiderably  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  parish,  and  South  Cemey  sends  labourers 
into  10  adjoining  parishes  :  Sharncote,  Somerford 
Keynes,  Siddington,  Preston,  Hamhill,  Driffield,  Lat- 
ton,  Down  Amney,  Kemble,  and  Ashton  Keynes.  Some 
of  these  labourers  have  to  travel  from  three  to  fom' 
miles  to  their  work. 

South  Cerney  is  an  open  parish,  and  its  population 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  driven  into  it  from  the 
surrounding  close  parishes,  and  many  of  those  that 
have  come  are  not  families  of  the  highest  stamp. 

The  cottages,  generally,  are  very  bad.  They  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  great  number  of  small  proprietors  who 
cannot  affiard  to  spend  money  upon  them.  They  are 
out  of  repair,  as  well  as  deficient  in  adequate  accom- 
modation for    the   families.      The  rent  ranges  from 

21.  12s.  to  41.  10s.  Many  of  them  have  fair  gardens, 
but  there  is  a  deficiency  in  this  respect  also.  There 
are  from  20  to  25  acres  of  allotment.  The  vicar  con- 
siders that  the  condition  of  the  cottages  has  an  un- 
favourable effect  upon  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
people. 

There  is  school,  mixed  in  the  morning,  and  separated 
into  two  departments  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  held  in  a 
sufficiently  good  room,  which  is  to  be  improved  next 
year.  It  is  in  receipt  of  Government  aid,  and  is 
taught  by  a  certificated  master  and  a  trained  mistress. 
There  are  100  names  on  the  register,  and  an  average 
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attendance  of  90.     The  population  are  chiefly  clus- 
tered into  a  village  which  is  close  to  the  school.     The 
Rev.  J.  Fraser.  total  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  about 

115/.     The  master  and  mistress  receive  90/.,  with  a 

house.  There  is  an  endowment  of  35/.,  and  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  are  251.  The  school  pence 
are  20/.,  and  Government  grant  has  varied  from  16/. 
to  30/.  The  vicar  makes  up  deficiencies.  There  has 
been  a  heavy  expense  in  the  last  five  years  on  repairs, 
which  is  likely  to  be  renewed  next  year  for  the  con- 
templated improvements. 

There  is  an  infant  school  in  a  hamlet  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  main  village,  attended  by  25  children. 
The  mistress  receives  the  school  pence,  and  the  vicar 
makes  up  her  salary  to  8s.  a  week. 

There  is  a  private  adventure  school  in  the  parish, 
attended  by  8  or  10  children,  above  the  labouring 
class,  who  pay  6c?.  a  week. 

■  "  There  is  a  night  school  in  the  village,  taught  by  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  wife  and  the  vicar.  It  is  attended 
by  42  scholars  ;  the  average  of  some  past  winters  has 
been  about  40.  It  is  decidedly  flourishing.  The 
scholars,  who  range  in  age  from  10  to  30,  pay  2d.  a 
week.  All  could  read  and  write,  more  or  less,  when 
they  came.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes,  and 
those  who  have  attended  for  two  or  three  previous 
winters  can  read  and  write  very  fairly. 

Sharncote  is  a  small  parish  with  a  population  under 
30,  lying  between  Somerford  Keynes  and  South 
Cerney.  There  are  two  principal  landowners,  one 
of  whom  is  resident.  There  are  six  cottages  and 
two  fartns.  There  is  a  short  supply  of  labour,  and 
most  of  what  is  wanted  is  procured  from  South 
Cerney.  There  is  no  school  in  Sharncote,  and  the 
children  attend  school  at  Somerford  Keynes,  which  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  distant.  There  is  no  resident 
clergyman. 

The  custom  of  hiring  labourers  by  the  year  to  live 
in  the  farm-house,  once  prevalent  in  this  district,  has 
nearly  expired.  Carters,  shepherds,  and  cattlemen, 
however,  as  well  as  the  boys  who  attend  upon  them, 
are  still  hired  by  the  year,  though  paid  by  the  week. 
The  men  are  found  a  cottage,  and  if  there  is  room  in 
the'  house,  they  are  sometimes  paid  extra  by  the 
farmer  to  take  a  boy  as  a  lodger.  Boys  from  15  to  20 
years  of  age  are  hired  by  the  year,  and  in  most  cases 
leave  their  own  home  and  parish,  and  come  to  reside 
in  the  parish  where  they  are  hired.  They  are  found 
to  prefer  this  arrangement,  as  they  thus  become  their 
own  masters,  and  also  generally  get  higher  wages. 

There  is  a  statute  fair  at  Cirencester,  which  is  very 
largely  attended  by  farm  servants.  The  best  farm 
servants  of  both  sexes  are  rarely  hired  at  the  statute, 
but  they  aU  insist  upon  attending  it,  in  order  to  have 
a  day's  pleasure.  It  is  thought  that  all  hired  farm 
servants  must  be  hired  by  the  year,  or  there  would 
be  a  risk  of  the  farmer  being  left  without  any  one  to 
do  his  work  at  the  busiest  time.  He  now  keeps  ser- 
vants whom  he  does  not  want  through  the  winter  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  their  services  in  the  summer. 
These  yearly  hirings  are  generally  secured  by 
written  agreement. 

The  land  in  these  parishes  is  very  various  in 
quality.  It  lets  at  rents  vailing  from  11.  to  21.  an 
acre.  The  occupations  generally  are  of  a  medium  size. 
A  few  farms  would  run  as  high  as  1,000  acres,  but 
the  average  would  be  from  200  to  300.  The  cost  of 
labour  per  annum  would  be  about  20*.  an  acre. 

There  is  considerable  employment  for  women  for 
about  six  months  in  the  year,  if  they  choose  to  under- 
take it,  but  they  are  not  found  to  be  so  anxious  for 
farm  work  as  they  used  to  be.  In  South  Cerney  a 
few  unmarried  girls  work  on  the  land,  but  in  the 
other  parishes  represented  in  this  meeting,  hardly  a 
case  could  be  remembered. 

With  regard  to  the  morality  of  the  district,  a 
remarkable  contrast  was  mentioned.  In  three  adjoin- 
ing parishes,  in  which  Miss  Gordon  is  the  chief  land- 
owner, Rodmarton,  Kemble,  and  Poole  Keynes,  there 
is  neither  publichouse  nor  beerhouse,  and  a  case  of 
jdrunkenness  is  of  unfrequent  occurrence;  in  South 


Cerney  there  are  10  houses  licensed  to  sell  beer,  and 
the  condition  of  the  parish  in  respect  of  sobriety,  is 
in  proportion  to  that  fact. 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  habits  and  character 
of  the  people  (compared  with  what  they  were  10 
years  ago)  is  traced,  in  Kemble,  to  the  improvements 
which  have  been  recently  made  in  the  people's 
homes. 

It  is  the  unanimous  and  decided  opinion  of  the 
meeting  that  no  half-time  system  could  be  applied  to 
agricultural  employment  in  any  district  in  which 
there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  boy  labour  to  work  the 
boys  in  relays.     This  is  not  the  case  in  this  district. 

Nor  can  the  meeting  see  how,  even  if  there  were  a 
relay,  it  could  be  worked  on  the  half-day  system, 
though  it  might  be  worked,  not  without  some  trouble 
and  inconvenience,  on  the  method  of  alternate  whole 


Of  all  the  principles  embodied  in  the  legislation  of 
the  Factory  Acts,  the  only  one  at  aU  applicable  to  the 
agriculture  of  this  district,  and  which  would  cause 
least  embarrassment  to  the  farmer,  is  that  which  would 
require  a  certain  amount  of  attendance  during  the 
winter  months  (when  some  of  the  younger  boys  might 
be  spared),  at  school,  as  a  condition  of  their  going  to 
work  the  following  spring,  but  the  school  managers 
present  do  not  believe  that  any  satisfactory  educa- 
tional results  would  be  produced  under  this  system, 
the  long  interval  spent  at  work  being  likely  to 
neutralize  all  the  benefits  of  the  short  interval  spent 
at  school. 

The  meeting,  therefore,  consider  that  better  results 
would  be  produced  by  fixing  an  age  below  which 
children  should  be  prohibited  from  field  labour,  at  the 
same  time  securing  that  during  the  prohibited  period 
they  should  attend  school. 

The  age  which  the  meeting  would  desire  to  see 
fixed  upon  for  this  purpose  is  10,  as  it  was  considered 
that  a  higher  age,  however  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  education,  would  inflict  severe  hardship  in  the 
case  of  large  families. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  present  would  desire  to  see 
the  requirement  of  age  accompanied  with  a  require- 
ment of  a  moderate  standard  of  attainment,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  employment. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting. 

C.  Fawcett,  Chairman. 
7th  Dec.  1867. 


No.  81.  Tv£sday,  December  10,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Amney  Crucis,  for 
-^^     I  -  Pop.,  648     Acr.,  3,015  -  R.V.,  4,140/. 

St^etTr's}  -  P°P-'  1^^  -  ^'■''-     ^^^  -  ^•^•'  ^'^^^'• 

S^Xy'sj-  ^"P"  125  -  Acr.,  1,236  -  R.V.,  1,705/. 

a     Barnsley       -  Pop.,  327     Acr.,  1,992     R.V.,  2,156/, 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Amney  Crucis — 
Rev.  E.  J.  Brewster,  vicar. 
Mr.  John  Theyer,  guardian  and  occupier  of  750 

acres. 
Mr.  John  Radway,  assessor  of  taxes,  and  occupier 

of  220  acres,  and  landowner. 
Mr.    Edward    Ackerman,    churchwarden     and 

occupier  of  250  acres. 
Mr.  WiUiam  Radway,  occupier  of  300  acres. 
Mr.  James  Snowsell,  overseer,  and  occupier  of 

375  acres. 
Mr.  Walter  Wakely,  certificated  schoolmaster. 
From  Amney  St.  Peters — 

Mr.  Charles  Stevens,  owner  and  occupier  of  260 

acres. 
Mr.  Thomas  Bedford,  guardian  and  occupier  of 

300  acres. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ricketts,  chui-chwarden. 
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From  Amney  St.  Mary's — 

Mr.  Henry  Cole,  guardian,  churchwarden,  over- 
seer, and  occupier  of  1,130  acres. 
From  Barnsley — 

Rev.Cr.  E.  Howman,  rector, 

Mr.  Charles  Turk,  guardian,  churchwarden,  and 

occupier  of  1,3()0  acres. 
Mr.   George  Radway,   churchwarden,   overseer, 
and  occupier  of  300.  acres. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Brewster,  vicar 
of  Amney  Crucis. 

About  four-flfths  of  the  land  iji  Amney  Crucis 
belong  to  the  representative  of  the  late  J.  E.  Black- 
well,  Esq.,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor.  There  is  a 
mansion  belonging  to  the  estate,  now  occupied  by 
Lord  Gifford.  Earl  St.  Germains  has  a  farm  of  250 
acres  ;  and  there  are  200  acres  of  glebe.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Gloucester  also  own  about  150  acres 
of  land.     There  are  a  few  more  small  proprietors. 

The  population  is  very  inconveniently  distributed 
in  relation  to  the  farms.  There  are  67  cottages 
belonging  to  the  Blackwell  estate  ;  but  there  are  three 
farms  on  the  same  estate  to  which  only  four  cottages 
are  attached.  Mr.  Theyer  occupies  a  farm  of  750 
acres,  with  three  of  these  cottages,  each  containing 
only  two  small  rooms,  which  he  is  obHged  to  "  crowd 
"  like  a  barrack  ;  you  can't  walk  between  the  beds. 
"  The  best  of  the  three  was  put  up  for  40Z. ;  and  that 
"  is  a  palace  compared  with  the  other  two."  He  is 
obliged  to  get  his  supply  of  labour  from  where  he 
can ;  and  some  of  his  men  come  a  distance  of  four 
miles. 

The  state  of  the  cottages  generally  in  Amney 
Crucis  is  "  very  middling  ;  "  they  are  old,  and  very 
little  has  been  done  to  put  them  in  proper  repair. 
The  want  of  a  resident  landlord  is  felt.  The  only 
buildings  on  the  glebe  are  a  cart-house  and  a  mill. 
Three  cottages,  the  rent  of  which  goes  to  the  repair 
of  the  church,  are  represented  as  being  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  and  there  are  no  funds  available  for  their 
improvement.  The  rent  of  the  cottages  on  the  Black- 
weU  estate,  with  about  a  chain,  of  garden  ground,  is 
1«.  a  week.  There  are  four  acres  of  field  allotment. 
There  are  about  90  cottages  altogether  in  Amney 
Crucis ;  but  not  more  than  half  are  occupied  by  agri- 
cultural labourers.  More  cottages  are  wanted  in  con- 
nexion with  the  farms.  It  is  estimated  that  a  pair  of 
cottages,  each  with  three  bedrooms,  the  materials 
all  being  obtainable  on  the  estate,  could  be  erected 
ifor  1801. 

There  is  an  endowed  school,  with  a  residence  for 
the  teachers,  in  two  departments,  for  boys  and  girls  ; 
each  department  at  present  under  a  certificated  teacher, 
holding  a  certificate  of  the  first  class.  There  are 
45  boys'  and  50  girls'  names  on  the  register,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  40  and  45  respectively.  The 
school  is  under  Government  inspection  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  amount  of  the  endovraaent  the  annual 
sum  received  in  aid  is  insignificant.  The  endowment  is 
80Z.,  arising  from  land.  All  labourers'  children  are 
admitted  free.  Tradesmen's  children  pay  2d.  for  the 
first  child,  and  Id.  for  the  rest.  By  the  endowment 
six  boys  and  six  girls  are  clothed  as  well  as  taught  ; 
and  by  a  voluntary  subscription  in  aid  of  the  endow- 
ment, amounting  to  from  SOI.  to  401.  a  year,  12  more 
boys  and  12  more  girls  are  wholly  or  partially  clothed, 
as  well  as  other  expenses  of  the  school  are  defrayed. 

The  best  behaved  and  most  regularly  attending 
children  are  those  who  are  now  recommended  for  the 
clothing  benefaction.  The  principle  formerly  acted 
upon  was  to  select  the  children  of  the  poorest  parents ; 
but  it  was  found  to  work  with  considerable  embarrass- 
ment, and  has  been  abandoned. 

The  vicar  considers  that  the  school  is  efiicient  and 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  parish  ;  but  the  people 
are  not  found  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
it.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  only  one  labourer's 
son  (who  is  a  cripple)  in  the  school  above  10  years  of 
age.  There  are  two  or  three  tradesmen's  sons  who 
are  about  12. 


There  was  anight  school  last'  winter ' conducted  by      Gloucester. 

the  schoolmaster ;  but  no  great  zeal  was  exhibited  in  " 

the  matter  by  the  scholars,  and  the  experiment  'has  ^^^-  ''■  ^''aser. 
not  been  renewed.  — - , 

There  is  a  private  school  in  the  parish,  kept  by  *• 

Mr.   Sutton,   attended  by   farmers'   and   tradesmen's 
sons. 

In  Amney  St.  Peter's,  the  land  chiefly  belongs  to 
Ml-.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Jones,  of  whom  the  former  is 
resident.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  population 
are  tradesmen  or  independent  people,  and  there  is 
barely  a  sufiicient  supply  of  labour  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  land. 

The  cottages  are  generally  in  good  order.  Several 
of  them  belong  to  the  clergyman  (Mr.  Daubeney),  who 
pays  attention  to  their  condition.  The  rent  is  about 
1«.  a  week. 

There  is  only  a  Sunday  school  in  Amney  St.  Peter  ; 
the  children  attend  school  at  Amney  Crucis,  and  are 
admitted  there  on  equal  terms.  The  endowment  of 
the  school  (which  dates  from  1722)  arises  from  land 
situated  in  Amney  St.  Peter. 

The  principal  landowners  in  Amney  St.  Mary's  (or 
Ashbrook,  as  it  is  otherwise  called)  are  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Gloucester,  who  have  about  1,000  acres, 
and  John  Jones,  Esq.,  who  resides  about  7  miles  off. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  labourers  and  of 
cottages.  The  cottages  are  well  placed  in  relation  to 
the  farms.  On  the  property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
which  is  all  held  in  one  occupation,  there  are  18 
cottages.  Some  of  these  require  repair,  and  some  are 
defective  in  amount  of  accommodation.  The  rent 
varies  from  21,  to  3Z.  a  year. 

There  is  not  even  a  Sunday  school  in  Amney 
St.  Mary.  The  day  scholars  attend  at  Amney  Crucis ; 
the  Sunday  scholars  at  Amney  St.  Peter's.  The 
distances  do  not  exceed  a  [mile.  In  respect  of  the 
property  which  they  hold  in  these  parishes,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  subscribe  lOZ.  a  year  to  the  Amney 
school. 

There  is  no  night  school. 

In  Barnsley,  all  the  land,  except  16  acres  of  glebe, 
belongs  to  Sir  W,  A.  Musgrave,  Bart.,  who  has  a 
mansion  there,  occasionally  occupied  by  some  mem- 
bers of  his  family  as  a  shooting-box,  but  who  is  not 
himself  resident. 

There  is  a  sufficiency  of  labour,  and  of  cottages. 
The  cottages  are  generally  in  a  good  state  of  repair, 
but  are  in  some  cases  deficient  in  accommodation. 
They  all  belong  to  Sir  Wm.  Musgrave.  The  rent 
ranges  from  11.  10s.  to  31.  10s.  They  have  good 
gardens,  and  there  are  12  acres  of  allotment,  let  at  3d. 
a  perch. 

There  is  a  mixed  parochial  school,  held  in  a  good 
buUding  erected  for  the  purpose  about  25  years  ago 
by  the  late  Sir  James  Musgrave,  under  an  untrained 
young  mistress,  with  30  names  on  the  register  and 
an  ordinary  attendance  of  25.  The  school  is  con- 
veniently situated,  and  the  parents  take  a  fair  amount 
of  interest  in  their  children's  education.  The  rector 
considers  the  instruction  offered  in  this  school 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  parish.  The 
total  annual  cost  of  the  school  is  somewhat  under  401., 
towards  which  61.  are  subscribed,  about  51.  arises 
from  children's  pence,  and  the  rector  bears  the 
burden  of  the  deficiency. 

There  is  a  night  school,  conducted  by  the  curate, 
the  schoolmistress,  and  two  or  three  volunteers.  It 
is  attended  by  about  20  scholars,  who  are  found  to 
be  regular,  orderly,  and  anxious  to  learn.  They 
pay  Id.  a,  week  for  three  nights'  instruction.  It  is 
held  in  the  schoolroom. 

There  is  a  small  dame's  school,  attended  by  about 
15  or  18  children,  mostly  under  six  years  of  age,  who 
pay  3d.  a  week  (2d.  of  which  is  contributed  by  the 
rector,  who  regards  this  school  as  an  infant  school 
to  feed  his  own). 

The  rector  feels  that  the  interests  of  education 
very  greatly  suffer  in  this  parish  from  the  early  age 
at  which  the  children  go  out  to  work.  They  fre- 
quently leave  as  soon  as  seven  or  eight ;  and  when 
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Gloucester,     they  come  back  at  15  or  16  to  be  prepared  for  coii- 

firmation  they  are  found  hardly  to  know  then*  letters. 

Rev.  J.  Fraser.       The  meeting  are  unanimous  in  desiring  that  every 
■"        —       labourer  should  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 
*•  They  believe  that  this  amount  of  education  makes 

a  more  intelligent,  useful,  and  valuable  labourei'. 

They  fear  that  this  result  will  never  be  satis- 
factorily or  generally  attained  without  a  system  of 
compulsory  education. 

But  if  compulsory  measures  are  adopted  to  enforce 
the  attendance  of  children  at  school  up  to  a  certain 
age,  they  consider  that  certain  exemptions  from,  or 
relaxations  of,  the  law  should  prevent  such  enforce- 
ment from  operating  with  undue  hardship  upon  large 
families.  A  man's  worst  time  is  when  he  has  a  large 
young  family,  and  he  is  the  only  bread-winner. 

The  meeting  consider  that  none  of  the  modes  of 
enforcing  attendance  applied  under  the  Factory  Acts 
are  applicable  to  agriculture  ;  and  they  think  that 
the  best  educational  results  would  be  secured  by 
requiring  continuous  attendance  at  school  up  to  a 
certain  age,  and  then  leaving  the  child's  labour  free. 

The  age  which  they  would  desire  to  see  fixed  upon 
for  this  purpose  is  10. 

The  meeting  do  not  desire  to  see  the  employment 
of  young  girls  on  the  land  encouraged.  They  think  it 
would  be  even  desirable  to  prohibit  such  employment 
in  the  case  of  girls  under  14  (some  gentlemen  would 
prefer  to  say  under  16),  except  in  the  seasons  of 
haymaking  or  harvest,  or  in  company,  or  under  the 
supervision,  of  their  pai  tnts. 

The  meeting  are  decided  in  considering  that  the 
cottages  of  the  agricultural  labourers  need  improve- 
ment, and  that  this  improvement  really  should  be  the 
first  step  in  any  attempts  that  are  made  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  this  class  of  our  population.  With  good 
cottages,  conveniently  placed  in  relation  to  the  farms, 
there  would  be  no  scarcity  of  good  labourers.  The 
condition  of  the  cottages  is  observed  to  suffer  from 
the  non-residence  of  the  landowner. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  before-mentioned  Meeting. 

Edw.  J.  Brewster, 
Dec.  10,  1867.  Vicar  of  Amney  Crucis. 


Baunton 
Preston 
Driffield 
HarnhUl 


No.  82.   Wednesday,  December  11,  1867. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Siddington,  for 

Siddington  -  Pop.,  474  -  Acr.,  2,125  -  R.  V.,  3,553/. 

Stratton         Pop.,  596  -  Acr.,  1,303  -  R.  V.,  2,96H. 

-  Pop.,  122  -  Acr.,  1,338  -  R.  V.,  1,494/. 
Pop.,  217  -  Acr.,  1,955  -  E.  V.,  3,122/. 
Pop.,  132  -  Acr.,  1,225  -  R.  V.,  1,472/. 

-  Pop.,    88  -  Acr.,     689  -  R.  V.,  1,130/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Siddington— 

Hon  and  Rev.  J.  Giffbrd,  rector. 

Mr.  David  Bowley,  landowner  and  occupier  of 

100  acres. 
Mr.  Samuel  Sargent,  occupier  of  480  acres. 
Mr.  Charles  Wood,  churchwarden,  and  occupier 

of  500  acres. 
Mr.  George  Hine,  overseer,  and  occupier  of  120 

acres. 
From  Stratton — 

Rev.  Gr.  F.  Master,  rector. 

Mr.  Edward  Trinder,  agent  for  Col.  Master. 

Mr.   William   Slatter,   churchwarden,   guardian, 

and  occupier  of  700  acres. 
Mr.  Thos.  Vaisey,  jun.,  occupier  of  360  acres. 
From  Baunton — 

Mr.  Thomas  Porter,  churchwarden,  and  occupier 

of  600  acres. 
Mr.  James  Butt,   guardian  and  occupier  of  360 

acres. 
From  Preston — 

Rev.  A.  C.  Master,  vicar. 

D.  Mildred,  Esq.,  landowner,   guardian  and  oc- 
cupier of  250  acres. 


Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  occupier  of  370  acres. 

Mr.  James  Boston,  churchwarden  and  occupier 
of  300  acres. 

Mr.  George  Broad,  occupier  of  300  acres. 
From  Driffield  and  Harnhill — 

Rev.  Thomas  Maurice,  rector,  magistrate,  chair- 
man of  Board  of  Guardians,  and  occupier  of 
200  acres. 

Mr.   Henry    Howell,    guardian,   churchwarden, 
overseer,  and  occupier  of  1,000  acres. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  Gipford. 

Four-fifths  of  the  land  in  Siddington  belong  to 
Earl  Bathurst ;  300  acres  are  glebe,  and  there  are 
two  estates  about  100  acres  each.  Lord  Bathurst 
resides  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  supply 
of  labour  is  fairly  adequate  to  the  demand,  but  some 
of  the  outlying  fanns  draw  their  supply  from  South 
Cerney. 

There  are  about  90  cottages  in  the  parish,  of  which 
30  are  held  on  a  life-hold  tenure,  which  gives  a  vote 
for  the  county.  This  tenure  was  created  after  a  hotly 
contested  election,  which  took  place  just  after  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832.  It  has  worked  very  unfavour- 
ably on  the  condition  of  the  cottages  so  held.  They 
are  held  at  a  quit  rent  of  about  Is.  6d.  a  year,  under 
Earl  Bathurst,  but  the  lives  that  are  now  in  the 
lease  will  not  be  renewed, 

The  cottages  in  Siddington,  not  held  on  this  tenure, 
are  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition,  but  there  are 
very  few  that  have  three  bedrooms.  Lord  Bathurst 
lets  his  cottages  at  1,?.  a  week,  the  rest  fetch  Is.  66?. 
to  2s.  They  have  good  gardens,  and  there  are  eight 
acres  of  field  allotment  of  excellent  land,  let  at  the 
same  rent  which  the  farmer  pays,  about  50s.  an  acre. 

There  is  a  National  school  held  in  an  excellent 
room,  erected  in  1847,  receiving  annual  aid  from  Go- 
vernment. It  is  taught  by  a  trained  master,  who  is 
now  sitting  for  his  certificate,  assisted  by  a  sewing 
mistress.  It  is  a  mixed  school,  with  60  names  on  the 
register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of  45.  The  total 
annual  cost  is  about  80/.,  of  which  60/.  goes  in  salary 
to  the  master,  who  has  to  provide  the  sewing-mistress. 
The  income  arises — 11/.  from  school  pence,  12/.  or 
15/.  from  Government  grant,  and  the  remainder  from 
voluntary  subscriptions.  No  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  maintaining  the  school,  which  the  rector  considers 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  parish. 

There  is  a  private  adventure  dame's  school,  kept 
by  a  very  respectable  elderly  woman,  which  is  attended 
by  from  20  to  25  children  (infants),  till  they  are  of  age 
to  come  to  the  National  school.  It  is  a  school  which 
does  good  service. 

There  is  a  night  school,  taught  by  the  i-ector  and 
the  schoolmaster,  attended  this  winter  by  22  scholars, 
who  are  regular  in  attendance  and  anxious  to  learn. 
It  is  held  for  three  nights  in  the  week,  and  the  fee 
charged  ia2d.  The  scholars  vary  in  age,  from  10  to 
21.  The  rector  thinks  that  of  the  22  lads,  16  when 
they  came  could  read  well  enough  to  amuse  and  im- 
prove themselves,  and  about  half-a-dozen  could  write 
a  letter. 

Of  the  land  in  Stratton,  half  belongs  to  Colonel 
Master,  and  one-third  to  Earl  Bathurst  and  others ; 
There  are  about  360  acres  of  glebe.  The  town  pri- 
cipal  landowners  have  residences  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  an  ample  supply  of  labour.  The  condition 
of  the  cottages  in  point  of  repair  is  fairly  good,  but 
in  many  of  them  there  is  not  sufficient  accommodation 
for  the  families.  Colonel  Master  lets  his  cottages, 
with  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  garden  ground,  at  Is.  a 
week.  Others,  belonging  to  small  owners,  are  let  at 
from  4/.  to  61.  a  year,  but  these  are  near  the  town  of 
Cirencester,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  by  mechanics 
or  artizans. 

There  is  a  National  mixed  school,  under  a  certifi- 
cated master,  whose  wife  teaches  sewing,  receiving 
annual  aid.  There  are  about  80  names  on  the  regis- 
ter, and  an  ordinary  attendance  of  between  50  and  60. 
The  total  annual  cost  is  about  85/.  The  school  pence 
amount  to  8/.  or  9/.  (at  Id.  per  child  per  week)  ;  the 
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Government  grant  about  251, ;  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions are  501.  Thei-e  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  this 
amount,  and  the  school  is  well  reported  by  Her 
Majesty's  inspector,  and  is  considered  by  the  rector  to 
be  quite  efficient. 

There  is  a  night  school,  taught  by  the  schoolmaster 
and  two  or  three  volunteers.  There  ai-e  from  18  to 
20  scholars,  who  attend  with  fair  regularity.  The 
majority  of  them  cannot  read  or  write  with  facility, 
but  the  rector  believes  that  they  are  the  least  intelli- 
gent young  men  of  their  class  in  the  parish.  The 
school  is  held  three  times  a  week,  and  the  fee  is  3d. 
The  age  of  the  scholars  ranges  from  12  to  20. 

The  whole  of  the  land  in  Baunton  is  the  property 
of  Colonel  Master.  There  is  about  the  supply  of 
labour  that  is  required. 

The  cottages  (22  in  number)  are  in  fair  condition. 
There  is  not  believed  to  be  any  case  of  overcrowding. 
They  are  all  the  property  of  Colonel  Master,  and  lodgers 
are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  without  his  consent.  The 
rent  is  the  same  as  at  Stratton. 

There  is  a  dame's  school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
rector,  maintained  by  the  school  pence  and  voluntary 
subscriptions  (amounting  to  about  121.),  attended  by 
26  children.  Elder  children  are  frequently  passed  on 
to  Stratton  school,  which  is  only  a  mile  distant.  The 
mistress  is  a  middle-aged  woman,  fairly  competent. 
She  also  keeps  a  night  school,  which  is  attended  by 
10  or  10  scholars,  whom  she  is  said  to  manage  very 
well. 

In  Preston,  of  1,955  acres,  1,400  belong  to  Colonel 
Master,  230  acres  are  glebe,  230  acres  form  part  of 
the  endowment  of  the  Blue  and  Yellow  school  in 
Cirencester,  and  there  is  an  estate  of  120  acres  belong- 
ing to  D.  Mildred,  Esq.,  who  is  resident. 

There  is  a  deficient  supply  of  labour,  and  a  good 
deal  is  imported  from  Cirencester,  which  is  11  miles 
distant.  There  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  cottages. 
They  are  30  in  number,  of  which  only  five  have  three 
bedrooms.  The  gardens  are  very  small,  but  there 
ai'e  eight  acres  of  field  allotment,  let  in  quarter-acre 
lots  at  48s.  per  acre.  The  cottage  rents  are  Is.  a 
week.  , 

There  is  a  parochial  school,  held  in  a  good  room 
erected  for  the  purpose,  not  in  connexion  with  Govern- 
ment. It  is  taught  by  a  young  untrained,  but  very  com- 
petent, mistress,  who  receives  a  salary  of  261.  a  year, 
with  a  house  rent  free.  There  are  32  names  on  the 
register  and  an  average  attendance  of  22.  The  school 
costs  about  301.  a  year  ;  the  landowner  subscribes  10/,, 
the  school  pence  amount  to  51.,  and  the  vicar  makes 
up  the  deficiency. 

There  is  a  night  school  held  in  the  same  room,  and 
taught  by  the  vicar,  his  wife,  and  the  schoolmistress. 
There  are  12  scholars,  who  are  very  anxious  to  learn, 
and  fairly  regular ;  they  seldom  miss,  except  for  a 
reason.  They  can  most  of  them  write  fairly,  and  their 
arithmetic  is  remarkably  good,  sufficient  for  any  pur- 
pose of  ordinary  accounts,  but  their  reading  is  "mild." 
The  age  of  the  scholars  ranges  from  7  to  19  ;  the 
majority  are  between  7  and  12.  Children  are  taken 
from  the  day  school  to  work  at  a  very  early  age  in 
Preston.  The  vicar  attributes  this,  in  part,  to  the 
insufficiency  of  labour.  One  family  was  mentioned 
with  six  children  under  10,  in  which  two  boys,  aged 
severally  seven  and  nine,  bring  in  2s.  a  week  apiece. 

The  two  principal  landowners  in  Driffield  are  Colonel 
Vansittart  and  George  Vansittaat,  Esq.  There  are 
180  acres  of  glebe.  The  supply  of  labour  is  hardly 
adequate,  a  few  men  have  to  be  imported  from  South 
Cerney,  which  is  something  over  two  miles  distant. 

The  cottages  are  in  fair  condition,  but  some  of  them 
are  not  well- constructed,  and  pinched  for  room .  Others 
are  farmhouses  that  have  been  converted.  There  are 
about  80  cottages,  which,  with  two  exceptions,  belong 
to  the  landowners.  The  ordinary  rent  is  Is.  a  week. 
The  gardens  attached  to  the  cottages  are  not  very 
large,  but  there  are  six  acres  of  allotment,  so  that 
each  cottager  with  his  garden  cultivates  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  ground.  The  allotments  are  let  at  3d. 
per  rod. 


There  is  an  endowed  parochial  school,  under  trus-      Gloucester, 
tees.     The  endowment  arises  from  3001.  in  the  funds,  ~~ 

which  produces  8/.   10s.  a  year.     The  school  is  held  J^ev.  j.  Eraser, 
in  a  cottage  which  is  part  of  the  endowment,  which  ^ 

has  been  converted  and  improved.  A  misti-ess  has 
been  just  appointed  at  a  salary  of  20/.  a  year,  in 
addition  to  half  the  school  pence,  three  tons  of  coal, 
and  a  house  rent  free. 

The  school  has  been  ordinarily  attended  by  about 
20  children. 

There  was  once  a  night  school,  which  was  discon- 
tinued, partly  in  consequence  of  the  infirmity  of  the 
teacher,  and  at  present  it  has  not  been  renewed. 

There  is  a  short  supply  of  boys  in  Driffield,  and  in 
consequence  they  go  out  to  work  at  a  very  early  age. 

Harnhill  is  a  small  parish  of  less  than  700  acres, 
which  belong  chiefly  to  John  Bengough  Esq.,  who 
resides  20  miles  offi  A  good  deal  of  the  labour  is 
supplied  by  South  Cerney  which  is  between  two  or 
three  miles  off.  The  condition  of  the  cottages  is  bad. 
There  are  only  13  cottages,  most  of  which  are  old. 
There  has  been  no  new  cottage  erected  for  this  40 
years.  It  is  a  close  parish,  and  the  practice  hitherto 
has  been  to  get  rid  of  the  labourers. 

There  are  only  two  families  with  children  (three  in 
each)  in  the  parish  ;  and  the  school  in  Driffield,  which 
is  midway  between  the  two  parishes,  answers  the  pur- 
poses of  both.  The  villages  of  the  two  parishes  are 
seven  furlongs  apart;  and  the  livings,  though  not 
ecclesiastically  united,  have  been  held  together  in 
one  incumbency  for  200  years. 

The  rent  of  the  land  in  these  parishes  is  about  30s. 
an  acre  tithe-free.  The  soil  is  a  good  deal  mixed  ; 
some  of  it  is  a  stiff  clay  requiring  to  be  ploughed  with 
three  or  four  horses  ;  but  the  bulk  is  a  stonebrash  of  a 
good  workable  quality. 

The  yield  of  wheat  I'anges  from  three  to  four 
quarters  per  acre.  The  ordinary  cost  of  labour  would 
range  from  20s.  to  30s.  an  acre  in  the  year,  varying 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  farm  under  the  plough  or  in  pasture. 

Boy-labour  is  much  in  demand  in  the  district  and  is 
scarce.  Mr.  Bowley  wants  a  boy  now  and  can't  get 
him  "  for  love  or  money."  Mr.  Maurice  has  not  a  single 
boy  on  his  farm  under  16,  and  does  not  require  them, 
as  he  does  his  ploughing  with  two  horses.  He  con- 
siders two  horses  abreast  quite  as  effective  as  three 
horses  in  line.  He  is,  however,  sometimes  obliged  to 
employ  a  woman  to  drive  at  harvest  and  at  dung- 
carting.  100  acres  of  land  would  employ  constantly 
three  men  and  one  boy,  and  two  women  partially. 
Boys  begin  to  earn  4d.  a  day,  and  at  10  years  old  they 
are  worth  3s.  a  week.  A  woman  earns  8d.  or  lOd.  a 
day,  and  Is.  in  harvest. 

An  efficient  farm  labourer  in  constant  employ, 
including  his  harvest  and  piece  work,  would  earn  on 
the  average  13s.  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Some 
gentlemen  present  put  the  sum  at  Is.  higher,  others 
were  inclined  to  put  it  at  a  little  less.  Something 
would  depend  upon  the  proximity  of  the  farm  to  the 
town  of  Cirencester. 

The  custom  of  hiring  boys  away  from  home  by  the 
year,  who  live  either  in  the  farmhouse  or  premises, 
or  who  are  lodged  about  the  village,  does  not  exist 
in  these  parishes,  at  least  not  till  the  boys  are  old 
enough  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  labour  of  women  is  largely  employed  on  the 
land  ;  but  they  are  chiefly  married  women  or  widows, 
and  young  girls  under  16  are  rarely  seen  at  work 
in  the  fields.  The  employment  of  women  affects 
the  attendance  at  school  injuriously  in  this  respect, 
that  a  girl  is  kept  away  to  mind  the  younger  children, 
while  the  mother  goes  out  to  work. 

It  is  the  unanimous  and  strong  opinion  of  the 
meeting  that  the  half-time  system,  whether  it  takes 
the  shape  of  half  day  or  alternate  whole  day  schooling, 
the  supply  of  boys  being  as  it  is,  is  inapplicable  and 
impracticable  in  agriculture. 

Further,  boys  are  wanted  as  much  on  the  farm 
in  winter  as  in  summer  ;  nor  is  it  thought  that  if 
school  attendance  were  required  for  the  winter  months, 
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Gloacester.      ^^  a  condition  of  being  employed  in  the  summer,  that 

'      any  satisfactory  progress  would  be  made. 

Bev.  J.  Eraser.       The  only  feasible   plan,  therefore,  that   approved 

itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  meeting,  was   o  prohibit 

a.  the  employment  of  children  on  the  land  to  the  age  of 

10,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  previous  five  years 
for  their  education  by  providing  for  their  regular 
attendance  at  school.  The  only  difficulty  that  seems 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  adopting  this  plan  is  the 
necessity  that  in  the  case  of  some  large  families  might 
be  felt  by  the  parents  for  their  children's  earnings, 
and  this  difficulty  wiU  have  to  be  seriously  considered 
in  any  legislation  which  may  take  place  on  the 
subject. 

This  hardship  might  perhaps  in  part  be  relieved 
by  allowing  an  exemption  in  the  case  of  children 
who  reach  a  given  standard  of  proficiency  at  an 
earlier  age  than  10 ;  and  such  exemption  would  also 
act  beneficially  in  another  direction,  by  operating  as 
a  motive  upon  the  parents  to  send  their  children 
regularly  to  school.  The  meeting  would  regret  to 
see  the  introduction  of  a  direct  system  of  compulsion, 
till  all  other  influences  have  been  proved  to  fail. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 

John  Gifford,  Chairman. 
Dec.  11,  1867. 


No.  83.  Thursday,  December  12,  1867. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Down  Amncy,  for 

A^e    I         ^°P-'  ^^^  "  ^^^■'  ^'^^^  '  ^■^•'  3'316^- 

Meysey     1    _  p        g^g  .  ^       j  ggg  .  jj  y     o  711/. 
Hampton  J  ^ '  '    -  >     >  ■       • 

Poulton        -  Pop.,  454  -  Acr.,  1,532  -  R.V.,  2,374Z. 

Present  at  Meeting : 

From  Down  Amney — 

Rev.  Gr.  Phillimore,  vicar. 

Mr.  Robert  Habgood,  occupier  of  400  acres. 

Mr.  James  Sparks,  schoolmaster. 
From  Meysey  Hampton — 

Rev.  John  Wilson,  rector. 

Mr.  Henry  Howse,  churchwarden  and  owner  of  80 
acres. 

Mr.  Edmund  Stephens,  occupier  of  660  acres. 
From  Marston  Meysey — 

Rev.  M.  Holme,  incumbent. 
From  Poulton — 

No  representative. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  Rector 
of  Meysey  Hampton. 

All  the  land  in  Down  Amney,  except  17  acres  of 
glebe,  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Germains,  who  is  non- 
resident, but  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  condition  of 
the  parish.  There  is  a  mansion  on  the  property, 
which  is  let. 

A  good  deal  of  the  land  which  was  formerly  pas- 
ture has  of  late  years  been  put  under  the  plough.  On 
one  farm  of  1,000  acres,  not  wholly  in  this  parish, 
steam  cultivation  is  largely  employed.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  labour  employed  on  this  farm  is  drawn 
from  other  parishes.  Mr.  Phillimore  is  of  opinion 
that  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land  in  Down 
Amney  demands  more  labour  than  the  parish  can 
supply.  A  considerable  number  of  the  cottages  are 
occupied  by  persons  not  employed  in  agricultural 
pursuits.     The  population  is  not  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  cottages  generally  is  excellent. 
They  all  belong  to  Lord  St.  Germains.  Within  the 
last  few  years  20  new  cottages  have  been  erected  of 
an  unusually  good  quality,  and  the  tenants  are  so 
sorted  in  them  as  to  give  to  every  mixed  family  three 
bed  chambers.  The  rent  of  the  best  cottages,  includ- 
ing a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  is  from  31.  to  31.  10s. 
There  are  no  allotments,  as  the  gardens  are  of  sufficient 
size  for  all  the  wants  of  the  people. 


There  is  an  excellent  natural  supply  of  water, 
procured  from  wells. 

There  is  a  parochial  school,  held  in  an  excellent 
room,  not  in  connexion  with  Government,  under  an 
untrained  master  and  his  wife,  who  assists  in  teaching 
throughout  the  day.  It  is  a  mixed  school,  with  71 
names  on  the  register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of 
50.  There  is  only  one  boy  on  the  register  over  10 
years  of  age. 

The  teachers'  salary  is  4:51.,  and  the  total  annual 
cost  is  58^.  or  60/.  The  income  arises  from  school 
pence  (about  15/.)  and  voluntary  subscriptions  (of 
which  25/.  comes  from  Earl  St.  Germains),  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  school,  and  the  vicar 
considers  it  to  be  adequate  to  th§  wants  of  the  place. 

There  is  a  night  school  conducted  by  the  school- 
master. There  are  11  scholars,  who  are  very  attentive 
and  regular.  Their  ages  vary*  between  8  and  15.  It 
is  held  three  nights  a  week,  and  -the  fee  is  a  halfpenny 
a  night.  There  is  however  a  difficulty  about  this 
school,  partly  arising  from  the  late  hours  at  which  the 
boys  sometimes  return  from  their  work,  and  partly 
from  several  of  the  cottages  lying  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  parish.  '  "     , 

The  vicar  and  the  schoolmaster  both  consider  that 
the  Sunday  school  is  a  valuable  supplementary  instru- 
ment of  educatipn. 

In  Meysey  Hampton  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  John 
Mott,  Esq.,  who  owns  between  700  and  800  acres, 
a,nd  resides  in  Staffiardshire.  There  are  350  acres  of 
glebe  ;  Sir  M.  H.  Beach,  M.^-,  owns  about  340  acres, 
and  there  are  a  few  small  proprietors. 

There  is  hardly  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour.  The 
cultivation  generally  is  high.  Mr.  Stephens  lays 
down  nearly  half  his  occupation  in  sainfoin,  to  save 
labour.  He  found  that  he  could  not  get  people  enough 
to  Cultivate  his  whole  farm  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be 
cultivated.  His  farm  is  three  rdiles  frorn  the  village, 
and  the  men  are  found  indisposed  to  travel  that  dis- 
tance to  their  work.  One,  map,  ^vho  has  worked  40 
years  on  the  farm,  has  travelled  six  miles  every  day  to 
and  from  his  work;  his  journeys '  amount  to  some 
75,000  miles.  There  are  ab,out  50  cottages.  They 
are  not  considered  generally  to  be  in  a  good  condition. 
They  chiefly  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  A  few 
new  ones  have  been  erected ;  small,  cheap  houses, 
with  defective  chamber  accommodation  ;  but  other- 
wise there  has  been  but  little  improvenient,  and  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  any.  The  rent  ranges  from  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  a  week.  Someof  the  cottages  have  no  garden, 
but  there  are  about  12  acres  of  field-allotments. 

There  is  a  church  school^  kept  in  acottage  given  for 
the  purpose  by  the  lord  of.  the  manor,  under'  an  un- 
trained master  assisted  by  a.  mistress,  There  are  47' 
names  on  the  register,  and  an  avei'age  attendance  of 
37.  Only  two  boys  and  three  girls  are  over  10  years 
of  age.  The  average  age  'at  leaving  school  has  been, 
in  the  case  of  boys,  9-^  jCars  ;  in  the  case  of  girls,  8^. 
The  girls  are  withdrawn  at  this  early  age  to  nurse 
the  younger  children  of  the  ff^mUy  while  the  mother 
goes  out  to  work.  They  generally  afterwards  go  out 
to  service  when  they  are  11  or  12  years,  old.  The 
rector  only  knows  of  one  unmarried  girl  who  goes  out 
to  work  in  the  fields. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  this  school  is  about  68/., 
of  which  58/.  is  paid  for  teachers'  stipends.  The 
children's  pence  amount  to  about  6/.,  the  rector  re- 
ceives 9/.  in  subscriptions,  and  himself  finds  the 
money  to  cover  the  deficiency. 

The  diocesan  inspector '  reports  favourably  of  the 
instruction;  but,  a  better  building  is  to  be  desired. 
The  rector  means  to  build  a  new  school  house  when 
he  can  see  his  way  to  it. 

There  is  also  a  day  school  in  connexion  with  the 
Baptist  chapel  on  the  British  system,  attended,  it  is 
believed,  by  not  more  than  20  children,  three-fourths 
of  whom  come  from  neighbouring  parishes.  It  is 
taught  by  a  master ;  and  the  children  of  the  parish 
who  attend  it  are  unbaptized  children,  who  on  that 
ground  are  not  admitted  to  the  rector's  school. 

ITiere  is  also  a  private  school,  attended  by  half  a 
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dozen  children  of  a  somewhat  superior  class,  who  pay 
Sd.  a  week. 

There  is  a  night  school  in  connexion  with  the 
rector's  day  school,  and  taught  by  the  same  master. 
It  is  open  for  the  five  winter  months  for  four  evenings 
in  the  w^k  of  1^  hours  each.  It  is  attended  by  21 
scholars  this  winter.  They  are  admitted  as  soon  as 
they  leave  the  day  school.  Two  are  only  8  years  of 
age  ;  two  are  9,  the  rest  are  between  10  and  18.  All 
but  two  are  at  farm  work.  They  are  fairly  regular, 
and  anxious  to  learn. "  • 

There  are  about  12  women,  all  married,  regularly 
employed  in  farm  work,  about  one-half  of  whom  are 
without  young  or  any  families.  There  is  only  one 
girl  under  18  so  employed,  and  she  is  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  above  women. 

In  Marston  Meysey  the  largest  proprietor  is  Mr. 
John  Archer,  who  owns  about  400  acres,  and  is  non- 
resident. It  was  originally  a  leasehold  and  copyhold 
estate  held  under  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  which  has 
been  enfranchised  by  Mr.  Archer.  There  are  nine  or 
ten  smaller  landowners. 

The  supply  of  labour  is  more  than  sufficient,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  cottages.  The  result  is 
an  influx  of  families  of  an  unsatisfactory  type,  who 
shift  whenever  they  can  see  a  chance  of  bettering 
themselves. 

The  cottages  are  old  and  indifferent.  No  repairs 
have  been  attempted,  and  none  are  in  prospect.  The 
rent  varies  from  21.  10s.  to  41.  The  gardens  are 
mostly  small,  but  there  are  six  acres  of  allotment. 

TiU  within  the  last  1 1  years  there  was  no  resident 
clergyman,  and  the  princial  landowner  (the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury)  up  to  about  the  same  date,  of  course,  was 
not  resident.  Mr.  Archer  resides  at  a  distance  of  about 
four  miles. 

There  is  a  small  dame's  school,  taught  by  the  clerk's 
wife,  and  kept  in  her  cottage.  There  are  about  14 
children  in  ordina,ry  attendance,  and  about  30  in  the 
Sunday  school.  The  room  is  small,  but  no  other  place 
is  available.  The  total  annual  cost  of  the  school  is 
about  121.,  towards  which  41.  are  subscribed.  There 
is  a  small  endowment  of  SI.  12s.  The  children's 
pence  come  to  about  1  s.  6d.  a  week. 

There  is  no  night  school.  It  was  attempted,  but 
the  room  was  not  found  sufficiently  commodious.  The 
only  hope  of  securing  a  proper  school  building  is,  if 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  wiU  convert  to  that 
purpose  a  cottage  and  some  land  which  they  have  not 
allowed  to  be  enfranchised,  but  upon  which  at  present 
.there  still  remain  three  lives. 

There  was  no  representative  of  Poulton  present  at 
the  meeting,  but  it  was  described  generally  as  a 
populous  agricultural  parish,  with  the  land  much  sub- 
divided into  small  estates;  cottages  in  many  cases 
occupied  by  their  owners  ;  for  many  years  without 
the  advantage  of  a  resident  clergyman  (the  income 
being  only  401.  without  a  house),  and  with  no  school 
beyond  a  dame's  school.  The  people  have  been,  in 
consequence,  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
are  described  as  a  self-reliant,  hard-working  race, 
but  at  the  same  tinie  lawless,  and  the  morality  of  the 
parish  is  of  a  low  type,  drunkenness  being  very 
prevalent. 

The  right  of  presentation  to  the  living  has  been 
recently  transferred  to  the  bishop  who  has  found  a 
clergyman  willing  to  undertake  the  post ;  and  the 
income  either  has  been  or  is  on  the  point  of  being 
somewhat  increased  from  private  and  public  sources. 
The  prospects   of  the  parish  are  brightening  on  all 

sides. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  gentlemen  present  at 
this  meeting  that  there  has  been  in  the  last  15  years  a 
marked  general  improvement  in  the  tone,  character, 
manner,  and  intelligence  of  the  agricultural  population 
in  the  three  parishes  represented. 

It  is  felt,  however,  that  the  great  difficulty  in 
raising  up  a  generally  educated  rural  population  lies 
in  the  two  facts  (1)  of  the  irregular  attendance  of 
the  children,  and  (2)  in  the  early  age  at  which  they 
are  removed  from  school. 


In  Down  Amney  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  the 
means  of  education,  and  it  is  believed  that  all  those 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  those  means  are 
educated  adequately  to  their  station  in  life  ;  but  there 
ie  always  a  certain  number  of  children  whom  the 
system  does  not  reach,  or  who  slip  through  it,  and 
•W-hom  nothing  but  some  form  of  compulsion  wiU  bring 
regularly  to  school. 

Mr.  Stephens  has  had  a  conversation  in  reference 
to  the  questions  which  he  supposed  would  be  brought 
forward  at  this  meeting  with  several  of  his  labourers, 
whom  he  represents  to  be  intelligent  and  steady  men, 
and  their  sentiment  was  that  it  would  be  a  capital 
thing  to  keep  children  for  a  longer  period  and  more 
regularly  at  school ;  but  that  they  would  like  to  have 
the  ordering  of  the  times  at  which  they  were  to  attend 
school,  because  occasions  frequently  arise  when  they 
would  be  glad  of  their  help  to  add  a  little  to  the 
family's  income. 

The  meeting  admit  that  in  the  interests  of  education, 
the  half-day  system,  if  it  were  practicable,  would  pro- 
duce the  most  beneficial  results.  Mr.  Phillimore  even 
thought  that  in  many  instances  it  might  be  practicable, 
though  of  course  it  would  cause  a  certain  amount  of 
additional  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  the  farmer. 
The  rest  of  the  meeting,  however,  did  not  concur  in  this 
view,  and  considered  that,  in  the  existing  scarcity  of 
boy  labour,  any  form  of  half-time  work  and  school 
must  be  impracticable. 

No  one  had  any  confidence  in  mere  attendance  at 
school  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  winter 
months,  under  which  system  they  believed  no  pro- 
gress, would  be  made. 

And  therefore,  if  restrictions  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  education  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
employment  of  children  in  the  fields,  the  meeting  were 
unanimous  in  considering  that  the  most  generally 
practicable  and  the  most  beneficial  plan  would  be  to 
prohibit  such  employment  under  the  age  of  10,  or  till  the 
child  could  produce  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  attain- 
ment, and  to  make  provision  under  that  age  for  the 
children's  regular  attendance  at  school. 

The  practice  of  employing  young  girls  in  agricultural 
labour  is  not  common  in  this  district;  the  meeting 
are  unanimous  in  disapproving  of  it,  and  wish  to  see 
it  discouraged  in  every  possible  way,  though  the 
circumstances  of  this  neighbourhood  are  not  such  as 
to  demand  any  legislative  restrictions  upon  the 
subject. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

J.  Wilson,  Chairman. 

December  12,  1867. 


Gloucester. 
Rev.  J.  Fraser, 


County  op  Gloucestek  :  Union  of  Thoenbury. 
No.  84.  Monday  January  6,  1868. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Olveston,  for 

Olveston  -  Pop.,  1,699  -  Acr.,  4,787  -  E.V.,  10,588/. 
Elberton  -  Pop.,  180  -  Acr.,  1,499  -  R.V.,  2,561/. 
Aust  -  Pop.,    180  -  Acr.,    933  -  E.V.,    2,029/. 

North-    "] 

wick&  >-Pop.,  480  -  Acr.,  1,157  -  R. v.,  2,954/. 
Eedwick  J 

Present  at  Meeting  : 
From  Olveston — 

Rev.  Robert  Hiles,  curate. 

Mr.  Danvers  Ward,  landowner. 

Mr.  Edward  Meredith,  churchwarden,  guardian,  and 

occupier  of  390  acres. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Pool,  waywarden  and  occupier  of 

300  acres. 
Mr.  Henry  Williams,  guardian  and  occupier  of  1 80 

acres. 
Mr.  Joseph  G-ifford,  waywarden  and  occupier  of  120 

acres. 
Mr.  James  King,  occupier  of  300  acres. 
Mr.  John  Churchill,  landowner  and  occupier  of  5 

acres. 
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Gloucester. 
Rev.  J.  Fraser. 


Mr.  Wm.  Olive,  carpenter. 

Mr.  "Wm.  Wilkes,  certificated  schoolmaster. 

From  Elberton — 

Eev.   J.  K.    Charleton,   vicar   and  landowner  in 

Olverston. 
Mr.   John   Alpass,    churchwarden,  guardian,    and 

occupier  of  300  acres. 
Mr.  George  Wmtle,  churchwarden  and  occupier  of 

190  acres. 

From  Aust,  Northwick,  and  Redwick — 
Rev.  R.  W.  Vigors,  curate  and  lecturer. 
Mr.  W.  Bennett,  guardian,  landowner,  and  occupier 

of  240  acres. 
Mr.  W.  Parrott,  churchwarden  and  occupier  of  15 

acres  (resident  gentleman). 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Rev.  J.  K.  Charleton,  Vicar 
of  Elberton. 

In  Olveston  the  land  is  in  many  hands,  the  chief 
proprietors  being  A.  Gr.  Fullerton,  Esq.,  R.  C.  Lippin- 
cott,  Esq.,  H.  T.  Salmon,  Esq.,  Rev.  C.  Cleaver  Peach, 
and  T.  J.  Ward,  Esq.,  of  whom  only  Mr.  Ward  is 
resident. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land,  and  generally  there  is  sufficient 
work  for  all  the  able-bodied  labourers  in  the  parish. 
Labour  has  to  be  imported  in  the  summer  for  hay- 
making. From  the  Wiltshire  corn  districts,  when 
their  own  clover  and  rye-grass  crops  have  been  got 
in,  men  come  here  for  a  second  turn  of  haymaking, 
going  back  for  their  own  corn  harvest.  Some  labourers 
also  come  from  the  districts  of  Iron  Acton  and  Framp- 
ton  Cotterell  who  are  ordinarily  employed  in  the 
quarries.  Many  Olveston  men  cross  the  Severn  to 
take  harvest  work  in  Monmouthshire,  which  is  about 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  harvest  here. 

There  are  from  200  to  250  cottages  in  the  parish, 
of  which  the  majority  were  lifeholds,  which  have 
been  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ; 
but  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  still  about  50  cottagers 
held  by  this  tenure. 

They  are  reported  generally  to  be  in  fair  condition. 
A  considerable  number,  perhaps  30,  have  been  erected 
within  the  last  10  years,  most  of  which  have  been 
built  upon  speculation  with  borrowed  money.  Three 
or  four  of  the  principal  landowners  have  also  erected 
some  substantial  cottages. 

The  majority  of  the  cottages,  but  not  all,  have 
gardens  ranging  in  size  from  10  to  40  perches  ;  15  to 
20  perches  would  be  the  ordinary  size.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  allotments  in  the  parish,  varying 
very  much  in  size.  About  20  acres  are  let  in  parcels 
of  40  perches  each,  at  about  3d.  a  perch.  There  are 
also  from  40  to  50  allotments  of  from  two  to  four 
acres  a-piece,  held  by  those  rather  above  the  class  of 
labourers,  who  mostly  keep  a  horse  and  cart  and  grow 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  The  land  is  generally 
let  at  a  considerably  higher  rate  than  the  adjoining 
farms, — at  from  3/.  to  4.1.  an  acre,  and  even  more, — and 
is  said  to  have  deteriorated  under  this  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion. But  the  plan,  though  not  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  land,  is  thought  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people  who  occupy  it. 

Cottage  rents  are  high  in  Olveston  ;  they  are  seldom 
under  5/.,  and  frequently  rise  as  high  as  61.  or  71. 

There  is  a  mixed  National  school,  in  an  excellent 
room,  in  connexion  with  Government,  under  a  certifi- 
cated master  and  mistress,  with  140  names  on  the 
register,  and  an  ordinaiy  attendance  of  85  to  90.  Its 
total  annual  cost  is  about  170/.,  inclusive  of  the 
Government  grant,  which  last  year  amounted  to  421. 
The  voluntary  subscriptions  amount  to  70?.  ;  the 
school  pence  to  401. ;  when  there  is  a  deficiency  it  is 
made  up  by  a  collection  in  church.  The  school  is 
thoroughly  efficient. 

There  is  also  an  infant  school,  attended  by  115  or 
120  children,  which  has  been  just  placed  in  connexion 
with  Government,  and  is  taught  by  a  certificated 
mistress.     The  annual  cost  of  this  school  is  about  80/. 

Both  these  schools  serve  for  the  combined  parishes 


of  Olveston  and  Elberton,    the  latter  parish  being 
about  a  mile  distant. 

There  are  also  two  private  adventure  dame's  schools, 
attended  by  upwards  of  30  children,  mostly  of  younger 
age. 

There  is  a  night  school  taught  by  the  curate  and  a 
volunteer  friend,  and  regularly  attended  by  18  scholars, 
varying  in  age  from  15  to  25.  Last  winter  the  school 
was  conducted  by  the  certificated  master  assisted  by  two 
or  three  volunteers.  It  was  opened  for  six  months, 
and  about  40  scholats  entered  their  names.  But  the 
attendance  was  very  irregular,  especially  after  Christ- 
mas, and  dwindled  at  last  to  eight  or  nine.  The 
schoolmaster  does  not  consider  it  to  have  been  success- 
ful, owing  to  the  want  of  interest  evinced  by  the  pupils. 
All  of  the  scholars  could  read  and  write  ;  and  about 
one-third  of  them  could  read  and  write  well. 

[This  parish  enjoys  unusual  educational  advantages 
in  having  for  its  vicar  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  Canon  of 
Bristol,  and  late  one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of 
schools,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  from  being 
present  at  the  meeting.] 

In  Elberton  the  chief  proprietor  is  R.  C.  Lippincott, 
Esq. ;  another  landowner  has  about  230  acres,  and  there 
are  two  or  three  other  smaller  proprietors.  None  of 
the  landowners  are  resident  in  the  parish. 

There  is  a  deficiency  of  resident  labourers,  in  con- 
sequence partly  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  cottages, 
and  partly  of  the  large  allotment  system  described  in 
Olveston,  which  also  prevails  in  Elberton,  and  which 
furnishes  the  people  with  another  way  of  gaining  their 
livelihood. 

There  are  only  22  cottages  in  the  parish,  and  of 
these  only  13  are  occupied  by  labourers  working  for 
wages  on  the  land.  Representations  have  been  made 
to  the  landowners  that  the  labour  supply  is  deficient 
but  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  build,  nor  any 
promise  made  of  building,  additional  cottages. 

The  cottages  all  belong  to  one  landowner,  who  keeps 
them  entirely  in  his  own  hand.  Not  a  single  cottage 
is  attached  to  the  farms,  and  on  one  estate  of  230 
acres  there  is  not  a  single  cottage.  The  farmers  con- 
sequently cannot  command  a  house  for  their  carters 
or  stockmen,  and  feel  the  disadvantage  of  the  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  Wintle's  carter  lives  2|  miles  from  his 
stable.  The  cottages  are  generally  in  very  good  con- 
dition, and  a  fair  proportion  of  them  have  three  cham- 
bers. Elberton  suffers  now  from  having  been  treated 
as  a  close  parish  under  the  old  system.  Ten  addi 
tional  cottages  would  be  no  redundant  supply.  The 
average  rent  of  cottages  in  Elberton  is  51.  The  allot- 
ments are  half  an  acre,  one  acre,  and  two  acres  in  size. 
Four  fields  of  30  acres  are  let  in  parcels  of  three,  four, 
and  five  acres  each.     This  parcel  of  ground  is  sublet. 

The  Elberton  children  attend  Olveston  school ; 
about  20  children  so  attend.  There  are  only  31 
labourers'  children,  of  all  ages  under  11,  in  the  parish. 

Aust,  Northwick,  and  Redwick  are  three  tithings 
of  the  large  parish  of  Henbury  (which  itself  is  in  the 
Clifton  union).  About  half  the  land  in  Aust  belongs 
to  Mr.  Lippincott,  the  rest  in  the  three  tithings  is 
divided  among  several  proprietors. 

There  is  a  redundancy  of  labour,  the  land  being 
chiefly  in  grass.  There  are  no  unemployed  men, 
however,  those  who  don't  get  work  in  their  own 
.parish  finding  employment  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  Northwick  there  are  only  five  cottages  to  about 
500  acres  of  land  ;  in  Aust  there  is  a  sufficient  supply, 
but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  accommodation  ;  in  Redwick 
there  is  a  redundancy.  About  20  new  cottages,  of  a 
very  superior  class  to  the  old  ones  (which  are  mise- 
rable), have  been  recently  erected  or  are  in  course  of 
erection.  The  railway,  which  runs  through  the  parish 
and  has  a  station  in  it,  called  "  The  New  Passage,"  is 
believed  to  have  led  to  the  erection  of  these  new 
cottages.  A  row  of  nine  has  been  built  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  use  of  their  own  servants.  Rents  are 
high,  ranging  from  4/.  to  51.  Most  have  a  fair  supply 
of  garden  ground. 

There  is  one  school  for  the  three  tithings,  and  two 
infant  schools.    The  central  school  is  an  endowed  free 
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school,  with  70  names  on  the  register,  and  an  ordinary 
attendance  of  60.  The  endowment  is  721.  a  year, 
arising  from  land.  It  is  under  a  very  competent 
trained  master,  assisted  by  his  sister  to  teach  sewing, 
Ther^are  40  children  free.  The  vacancies  are  filled 
up  by  examination  (in  reading  only)  of  the  junior 
children.  As  soon  as  they  are  admitted  on  the  foun- 
dation the  attendance  of  the  children  is  observed  to 
become  more  irregular.  Children  can  rarely  be 
retained  beyond  the  age  of  10.  Children  not  on 
the  foundation  pay  Id,  to  Sd.  a  week,  according  to 
the  means  of  their  parents.  The  school  is  held  in 
a  good  buildng,  to  which  a  teacher's  residence  is 
attached. 

The  infant  schools  are  kept  by  two  dames  in  their 
cottages.  They  are  attended  by  about  40  children. 
More  would  come  if  there  were  room  for  them.  The 
dames  take  the  school  pence,  at  the  rate  of  \d.  a  week, 
and  out  of  the  endowment  the  trustees  pay  to  the 
mistress  at  Aust  151.  a  year,  and  to  the  Redwick 
dame  51.  The  endowment  of  all  three  schools  comes 
from  land  at  Henbury,  and  is  administered  by  three 
trustees,  who  transfer  the  management  of  the  school 
to  the  curate. 

There  was  a  night  school  in  1864  and  1865,  but  it 
did  not  answer,  in  consequence  of  want  of  interest, 
irregular  attendance,  and  the  distance  the  scholars 
had  to  travel.  It  was  given  up  in  1866,  and  has  not 
been  resumed  since. 

The  district  composing  these  parishes  is  mainly 
one  of  dairy  farms.  The  low  lands  adjacent  to  the 
Severn  are  almost  entirely  in  grass.  The  occupations 
vary  very  much  in  size ;  the  farms  range  from  30  to  400 
acres,  but  the  ordinary  size  of  most  farms  would  be 
from  80  to  100  acres. 

The  land  is  very  variable  also  ;  the  low  lands  are 
alluvial  and  of  a  good  quality,  letting  at  about  45*. 
an  acre,  and  producing  from  25  to  30  cwt.  of  hay  per 
acre.  The  stock  kept  is  about  a  cow  to  every  three 
acres.  On  the  slopes  and  hills  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  land  is  under  tillage,  and  if  well  farmed  will  pro- 
duce seven,  eight,  and  nine  sacks  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.  The  better  land  is  farmed  principally  on  a 
three-course  system,  wheat,  followed  by  potatoes, 
swedes,  or  mangolds,  and  that  succeeded  by  beans  or 
peas  ;  on  the  lighter  lands  a  four-course  system  is 
pursued;  on  the  large  allotments  two  courses  only, 
wheat  and  potatoes,  are  the  usual  cultivation. 

The  extent  to  which  women  are  employed  in  this 
district  on  the  farms  is  very  inconsiderable.  They 
are  not  found  to  be  inclined  to  go,  and  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  the  country  to  employ  them,  but  of 
course  the  dairy  employs  women  in  farmhouses.  The 
milking  is  done  by  men,  women,  and  boys,  mixed.  In 
haymaking,  when  the  grass  is  let  to  mow  and  make, 
a -woman  will  assist  her  husband,  but  in  the  corn 
harvest  all  they  do  is  at  glean.  Young  girls  are 
scarcely  ever  seen  at  work  on  the  land,  except  it  be 
upon  their  parents'  allotment. 

The  standing  weekly  wage  of  an  able-bodied  labourer 
at  the  present  time  is  12s.  a  week,  in  some  cases  with 
cider,  valued  at  Is.  a  week,  in  addition.  A  carter's 
wages  are  13s.  a  week  and  cider,  and  this  may  be 
taken  as  representing  the  maximum  earnings  of  an 
able-bodied  farm  labourer  in  constant  employ. 

The  corn  harvest  is  generally  taken  at  per  acre  to 
cut,  tie,  and  stick  up.  The  price  this  year  was  from 
7s.  to  10s.  per  acre,  with  cider.  The  recognized 
allowance  of  cider  is  three  gallons  per  acre. 

Boys  are  not  of  much  value  before  10  or  11,  and 
they  .generally  begin  their  experience  in  work  under 
the  eye  of  their  father  or  elder  brother.  A  boy  would 
earn  2s.  a  week  at  first,  when  employed  to  scare  birds, 
and  3s.  as  soon  as  he  was  old  and  strong  enough  to 
drive  plough. 

If  the  legislature  were  to  say  that  no  boy  under  12 
should  work  for  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  with  an 
allowance  of  1^  hours  for  meals,  such  restriction  (ex- 
cept in  the  seasons  of  haymaking  and  harvest)  would 
not  produce  any  inconvenience  to  the  employer,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  meeting  is  that  thip  amount  of  labour 
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is  as  much  as  should  be  demanded  from  a  boy  of  that      Gloucester, 
age. 

The  employment  of  women  in  this  district  is  not 
such  as  to  require,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  any 
legislative  restrictions  or  interference. 

The  meeting  consider  that  the  half-day  system  of 
the  Factory  Acts  would  be  inapplicable  to  agriculture, 
on  the  ground  of  the  distance  at  which  in  many  cases 
the  boys'  work  would  lie  from  the  school ;  and  neither 
this  nor  the  alternate  whole-day  system  could  be 
worked  in  any  district  where  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
supply  of  boys  to  work  them  in  relays. 

A  considerable  number  of  boys  in  Olveston  school 
go  to  work  in  the  summer  and  return  to  school  for 
two,  three,  or  four  months  in  the  winter,  but  the 
schoolmaster's  experience  is  that  they  make  no  pro- 
gress, and  that  many  of  them  cannot  even  be  kept  to 
the  level  which  they  had  reached  when  they  left  school. 
The  intervening  period  of  work  appears  to  have 
dulled  the  sharpness  of  their  intellects,  and  to  indis- 
pose them  to  learn.  The  bent  of  their  mind  is  turned 
in  another  direction.  Mr.  Wilkes  considers  that  he 
could  produce  by  far  better  educational  results  by 
keeping  boys  regularly  at  school  till  10  or  11,  than 
by  letting  them  go  at  an  earlier  age  and  having  them 
return  at  intermittent  periods.  He  thinks  that  a  boy 
kept  regularly  at  school  till  1 1  years  of  age  would  be 
able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  Government  fifth 
standard,  and  that  being  able  to  pass  in  that  standard 
he  would  have  acquired  a  power  of  reading  which  he 
would  not  afterwards  readily  lose. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  adopting  any  of  the  principles 
of  the  Factory  Acts  to  a  condition  of  things  to  which 
in  the  judgment  of  this  meeting  they  are  inapplicable, 
the  gentlemen  present  would  desh'e  to  see  an  age 
fixed  below  which  labour  should  be  prohibited,  and 
up  to  which  attendance  at  school  should  be  required. 

As  far  as  the  employment  of  the  boys  is  concerned, 
and  their  value  to  the  farmer,  there  would  be  no 
serious  embarrassment  caused  if  this  age  were  fixed  at 
11  ;  but  the  meeting  consider  that  an  absolute  restric- 
tion to  this  effect  (without  any  exemption)  would  in 
many  cases  inflict  a  very  serious  hardship  upon  large 
families. 

The  meeting  desire  to  press  upon  the  attention  of 
landowners  the  duty  of  supplying  their  estates  with 
an  adequate  number  of  cottages  for  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  land,  and  upon  the  owners  of  cottage 
property  generally  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  cottages 
for  which  they  receive  rent  should  be  sufficiently 
provided  with  chamber  accommodation  to  allow  of 
the  families  who  inhabit  them  to  be  brought  up  in 
habits  of  decency,  which  in  the  present  condition  of 
things  is  often  impossible. 

J.  K.  Chakleton,  Chairman. 

Olveston,  Jan.  6th,  1868. 
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Present  at  Meeting : 

From  Alveston — 

Rev.  John  Rawes,  perpetual  curate. 

W.  H.  Honnywill,  Esq.,  guardian,  landowner,  and 

occupier  of  11  acres. 
Major  Charlewood,  magistrate  and  landowner. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Brown,  solicitor. 
Mr.  Wm.  Jones,   overseer  and  occupier  of  250 

acres. 
Mr.  Henry  Young,  churchwarden  and  occupier 
of  220  acres. 
From  Almondsbury — 

Rev.  T.  Murray  Browne,  vicar. 
Rev.  Fi'ederick  Harrison,  curate. 
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Mr.  John  Gayner,  guai'dian  and  occupier  of  230 
acres. 

Mr.  Jacob  Thomas,  occupier  of  200  acres. 

Mr.  James  Thomas,  waywarden  and  occupier  of 
300  acres. 

Mr.  Wm.  Young,  occupier  of  280  acres. 

Mr.  Henry  Carter,  occupier  of  350  acres. 

Mr.  Charles  Gunter,  occupier  of  180  acres. 
From  Tytherington — 

Mr.  John  Hewett,  occupier  of  250  acres. 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  overseer  and  occupier  of  100 
acres. 

Mr.  John  Tyler,  guardian  and  occupier  of  320 
acres. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cox  PuUen,  churchwarden  and  oc- 
cupier of  120  acres. 

Mr.  James  Smith,  occupier  of  60  acres. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Majok  Chaelewood. 

In  Alveston  the  principal  landowners  are  A.  G.  Ful- 
lerton,  Esq.  (about  400  acres)  ;  the  representatives  of 
Sir  John  Willoughby ;  Mr.  F.  Granger  ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Bush.  There  are  also  several  smaller  proprietors.  The 
landowners  generally  are  non-resident. 

The  larger  farms  range  in  size  from  200  to  250 
acres;  the  smaller  occupations  range  from  30  to  100 
acres. 

With  the  exception  of  from  40  to  50  families,  com- 
posed of  shopkeepers,  ti-adesniea,  and  artisans,  the 
population  (which  is  at  a  standstill)  is  exclusively 
agricultural  and  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land. 

There  is  no  redundant  supply  of  labourers  willing 
to  work  constantly  on  the  land.  Mr.  Rawes  wants 
to  find  a  constant  labourer  at  this  moment,  but  cannot 
do  so.  He  has  spoken  to  two  men,  who  seem  to  prefer 
the  chance  of  earning  higher  wages  during  the  summer 
to  being  tied  to  constant  work  all  the  year  round. 

The  cottages  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  with  stone 
floors,  and  tiled.  Many  of  them  belong  to  the  people 
themselvep  ''ho  occupy  them,  and  are  believed  to  be 
somewhat  deeply  mortgaged.  The  generality  of  the 
cottages  have  two  bedrooms.  Most  have  gardens, 
varying  in  size  from  20  to  80  perches.  It  is  the  habit 
of  many  of  the  farmers  to  let  a  certain  quantity  of 
land,  perhaps  half  an  acre  or  even  more,  which  they 
plough  and  manure  for  their  labourers  to  grow 
potatoes,  usually  charging  at  the  rate  of  4.1.  to  5Z. 
an  acre.  The  men  sell  the  potatoes,  and  in  this  way 
utilize  their  spare  hours  in  a  profitable  industry. 

The  ordinary  rent  of  the  cottages  is  from  Al.  to  51. 
They  are  mostly  let  on  a  yearly  tenure,  and  the  owners 
retain  the  control  of  them  in  their  own  hands.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  them  belong  to  the  owners  of 
the  land.  Some  renting  farmers,  though  only  holding 
their  land  on  yearly  tenure,  without  the  security  of  a 
lease,  have  bought  cottages  for  the  convenience  of 
having  a  place  in  which  to  house  their  labourers. 

There  is  a  mixed  school,  conveniently  situated  for 
the  bulk  of  the  population  (which  is  distributed  into 
two  or  three  hamlets),  in  connexion  with  Government, 
under  a  certificated  master  assisted  by  a  sewing  mis- 
tress, with  94  names  on  the  register  and  an  ordinary 
attendance  of  47.  The  annual  cost  is  about  67/ ;  the 
subscriptions  are  about  291.;  the  school  fee  13Z.  10«. ; 
the  Government  grant  \9l.  12*.  The  school  fee  is 
2d.  for  the  first  child  of  a  family,  and  \d.  each  for  the 
rest. 

The  are  two  or  three  private"  adventure  dames' 
schools,  attended  in  the  aggregate  by  about  45  chil- 
dren, chiefiy  those  who  woidd  find  it  difficult  to  travel 
to  the  parish  school. 

The  schoolmaster  attempted  a  night  school  (single 
handed)  this  winter.  Twelve  scholars  entered  their 
names.  The  school  was  to  be  opened  from  7  to  9, 
three  nights  a  week,  at  a  charge  of  3rf.  The  attend- 
ance was  pretty  regular  for  a  fortnight,  then  dwindled, 
and  the  school  has  been  closed.  Only  one  of  the  12 
could  read  fairly  well. 

In  Almondsbury  there  are'  four  large*  proprietors, 
Col.  Master,  R.  C.  Lippincott,  Esq.,'  A,  G.  Fullerton, 


Esq.,  land  John  Bengough,  Esq.  There  are  probably 
40  or  50  small  owners  of  properties,  varying  in  size 
fi-om  100  acres  to  five.  Col.  Master  is  the  only  resident 
landowner. 

,The  parish  runs  into  very  narrow  corners,  and  the 
houses  in  which  the  labouring  population  live  are  not 
distributed  in  the  way  most  convenient  to  the  farms  s 
hence  in  some  parts  of  the  parish  there  is  felt  to  be 
a  deficiency  of  labour.  In  the  tithing  of  Gaunt's 
Earthcott,  which  contains  700  acres,  there  is  only  a 
population  of  41.  The  population  of  the  parish  is 
believed  to  be  increasing  to  a  slight  extent. 

About  60  people  (10  men,  20  women,  and  30  boys) 
are  employed  in  a  large  brickyard.  These  60  people 
represent  14  families ;  there  are  further  two  tailors, 
five  butchers,  five  shoemakers,  eight  carpenters,  four 
blacksmiths,  nine  publicans,  10  hauliers ;  the  rest  of 
the  people  are  agricultural  labourers.  There  is  a 
short  supply  of  labourers  willing  to  work  constantly 
on  the  land;  Mr.  Thomas  has  to  import  labourers 
from  Frampton  Cotterell  and  Winterbourne.  This 
deficiency  of  labour  is  chiefly  felt  in  the  outlying  parts 
of  the  parish  ;  in  other  parts  of  the  parish  (Compton 
and  the  Marsh  district),  mainly  in  grass  land,  and 
somewhat  thickly  populated,  there  is  some  surplus  of 
labour.  The  parish  is  stated  to  be  nine  miles  in  length 
and  25  miles  in  circuit. 

The  condition  of  the  cottages  varies  considerably. 
The  generality  have  only  two  bedrooms  ;  a  very  few, 
if  any,  have  three.  There  are  also  very  few  cases  of 
cottages  occupied  by  a  family  with  only  one  bed- 
chamber. On  the  estates  of  Col.  Master  aud  Mr.  Lip- 
pincott there  is  an  adequate  proportion  of  cottages 
to  the  land,  but  the  estates  of  Mi'.  Bengough  and 
Mr.  Fullerton  are  insufficiently  supplied ;  on  700 
acres  belonging  to  Mr.  Bengough  there  are  only  resi- 
dences for  eight  families.  '  The  rent  ranges  from 
3/.  to  5Z.,  according  to  size  of  the  cottage  and 
garden. 

Where  the  cottages  belong  to  small  proprietors,  the 
rent  often  rises  to  51.  and  11. 

In  many  parts  of  the  parish  there  is  a  bad  supply  of 
water,  owing  to  the  geological  character  of  the  soil. 
Last  summer  in  many  places  both  the  springs  and 
ponds  were  dry,  and  people  had  to  fetch  their  water 
from  a  distance  of  three  miles.  This  state  of  things 
prevails  more  or  less  in  the  district  generally.  , 

The  drainage  also,  in  parts  of  the  parish,  is  de- 
fective. 

There  are  about  40  acres  of  allotments,  let  in  par- 
cels of  a  quarter  and  half  an  acre.  The  farmers  also 
allow  their  labourers  potato  grounds  on  the  farm. 
Mr.  Carter's  plan  is  to  plough  and  manure  the  land, 
while  the  labourer  finds  the  seed,  plants,  works,, and 
gets  the  crop,  which  is  then  shared  equally  between 
the  two. 

There  are  three  parochial  schools.  One  in  Almonds- 
bury village,  receiving  annual  aid  from  Government, 
under  a  certificated  master  and  mistress,  mixed,  with 
110  names  on  the  register  and  an  ordinary  attendance 
of  90. 

There  is  a  second  school  at  Patchway,  under  a  cer- 
tificated mistress ;  60  children  on  the  books  and  an 
average  attendance  of  40. 

In  the  tithing  of  Over  there  is  a  mixed  school, 
Tinder  two  untrained  mistresses,  entirely  supported  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lippincott.  It  has  60  names  on  the 
register,  with  an  attendance  of  35. 

There  are  also  two  subsidized  dames'  schools  in 
outlying  hamlets,  with  about  35  children  on  the  books, 
and  an  attendance  of  20.  The  annual  cost  of  the 
Almondsbury  School  is  about  130Z.,  of  that  at  Patch- 
way  about  601.  About  35Z.  is-  annually  subscribed 
towards  the  support  of  the  schools ;  the  feofiees  of 
some  church  land  contribute  45/.  out  of  the  funds  at 
their  disposal  to  the  same  object.  The  vicar  makes 
up  any  deficiency. 

:  There  is  a  night  school  conducted  by  the  schoolmaster, 
assisted  by  the  curate.  It  opened  this  winter  with 
30  scholars,  but  the  number  has  been  reduced  since 
Christmas  to  15.     All  of  them  can  read  and  write. 
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It  i^  k^$t.  for,  five  nig^its,  in  t]ie  week,  ^nd  worts 
successfully.    "  „  ,,  ,   ._. 

The  land  in  Tytherington  belongs  to  several  owners. 
The ,  prjijcipal  are  the  trustees  of  the  late  Thomas 
Hardwicke,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Honnywill.  They  are  not 
resident  in  the  parish,  though  Mr.  Honnywill  resides 
in  the  next  parish. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  and  of  cot- 
tages. The  cottages  are  mostly  in  good  condition, 
though  it  is  not  believed  that  there  is  more  than  one 
with  three  bedrooms.  Two-thirds  of  them  belong  to 
the'  Hardwicke  estate.  They  are  let  with  gardens, 
at  rents  varying  from  21.  12s.  to  51.  10s.,  depending 
ou  the  size  of  house  and  garden.  In  Tytherington 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  the  drainage  is 
good. 

There  is  at  present  no  school  in  Tytherington,  and 
there  never  has  been  anything  more  than  a  private 
adventure  dame's  school,  which  was  discontinued  last 
March  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  dame.  The 
children  that  go  to  school  attend  either  at  Thombury 
or  Cromhall,  each  of  which  places  is  about  two  miles 
distant. 

There  is  no  night  school,  and  the  only  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  parish  are  the  Sunday  schools 
attached  to  the  church  and  Baptist  chapel  respec- 
tively. 

A  carter's  wages  in  this  district  are  13s.  a  week 
with  a  cottage  rent-free,  and  perhaps  half  an  acre 
of  land.  He  would  have  a  gratuity  of  20s.  at  har- 
vest, and  this  would  be  equal  to  the  maximum  wages 
of  au  agricultural  labourer  earned  in  the  district. 

A  woman's  wages  are  lOd.  or  Is.  a  day. 

A  boy  begmning  to  drive  plough  is  worth  Gd.  a 
day. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  meeting 
that  a  boy  is  not  fit  to  begia  to  drive  plough  before  he 
is  10  years  of  age  ;  one  gentleman  pi'esent  thought  it 
not  safe  to  begin  before  1 1 . 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  that 
any  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Factory 
Acts  to  the  case  of  employment  of  children  in  agri- 
ctilture,  in  the  sense  of  requiring  them  to  attend 
school  in  any  of  the  ways  specified  in  those  Acts,  to 
as  high  an  age  as  13,  would  inflict  serious  hardship 
upon  the  parents,  would  embarrass  the  farmer  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  would  even  be  likely 
to  lessen  the  future  •  efficiency  of  the  child  as  a 
labourer. 

In  the  interests  of  education,  therefore,  in  the 
widest  sense,  the  meeting  would  prefer  to  see  an  age 
fixed  upon  below  which  it  should  be  unlawful  to 
employ  a  child  on  the  land,  taking  security  at  the 
same  time  that  the  child  attended  school. 

The  age  at  which  the  restriction  upon  labour  should 
cease,  it  was  considered,  should  be  10. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  employers  of  labour  present 
that  if  vexatious  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  em^ 
ployment  of  boys  it  would  lead  to  the  disuse  of  such 
boys  in  farm  labour,  and  possibly  to  the  substitution 
of  women  for  them ;  and  it  was  thought  generally  that 
any  such  substitution  would  act  very  unfavourably 
upon  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people. 

The  meeting  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
providing  the  labourer  with  a  decent  home.  They 
consider  that  every  estate  ought  to  be  supplied  with 
an  adequate  number  of  cottages  to  accommodate  the 
labourers  employed  on  that  estate  ;  and  that  every 
cottage  ought  to  be  so  far  superintended  that  the 
niimber  of  its  inmates  should  be  proportioned  to  its 
capacity  for  accommodating  them  with  decency. 
Signed  in  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

Ji  Chaelewood,  Chairman. 

.January  7,  1868. 

No.  86.  I'riday,  January  10,  1868. 

Collective  Meeting'  at  Thornbury,  for 

■Thombury  -  Pop.,  2,544  I  ^^^.    g  gQ^ .  jjy    20,5bo;. 

Oldbury      -Pop.,  1,000/  '      ' 

Littleton     -Pop.,     195  -  A<3r.,     911-R.V.,    1,633?. 


Pr.esent  at  Meeting : 
Prom  Thornbury — 

Rev.  M.  P.  Townsend,  vicar  and  magistrate. 

Mr.  Charles  Cullimore,  vice-chairman  of  board 
of  guardians,  landowner,  and  occupier  of  300 
acres. 

Mr.  Joseph  Young  Sturge,  churchwarden,  and 
land  surveyor. 

Mr.  WUliara  Till,  churchwarden,  guardian,  land- 
owner, and  occupier  of  300  acres. 

Mr.  Thomas  Till,  landowner  and  occupier  of 
300  acres. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pill,  certificated  schoolmaster. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bailey,  certificated  schoolmaster. 

Mr.  John  Thurston,  mayor  of  Thornbury. 

Mr.  Joseph  Weeks,  collector  of  taxes  and  occu- 
pier of  110  acres. 

Mr.  Charles  Anstey,  occupier  of  150  acres. 

Mr.  O.  E.  Thurston,  solicitor. 

From  Oldbury — 

Rev.  J.  Field,  rector. 

From  Littleton — 
No  representative. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Rev.  M.  P.  Townsend. 

The  chief  landowners  in  Thornbury  are  Henry 
Howard,  Esq.  (about  1,000  acres),  who  is  lord  of  the 
manor  ;  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  Bart,  (under  400 
acres)  ;  W.  O.  Maclaine,  Esq.  (500  acres)  ;  John 
Hatcher,  Esq.  (under  300  acres)  ;  Earl  Ducie  (under 
200  acres).  There  may  be  also  50  owners  of  estates 
ranging  from  100  acres  downwards. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  ;  in  fact,  Thornbury  supplies  some 
of  the  adjoining  parishes  (such  as  Elberton,  Hill,  and 
Tortworth)  with  a  portion  of  their  labour.  At  the 
present  moment  there  are  several  men  out  of  work  \. 
but  they  are  mostly  of  the  shifty  or  idle  class. 

A  large  number  of  the  cottages  occupied  by  agricul- 
tural labourers  were  built,  from  50  to  100  years  ago,  on 
strips  of  waste  land,  and  are  the  property  of  their  occu- 
piers, in  some  cases  giving  them  a  vote  for  the  county. 
They  are  frequently  mortgaged,  but  are  not  repre- 
sented as  being  in  a  bad  state  of  repair.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  the  cottages  belongs  to  the  large 
landowners  ;  those  that  are  not  owned  by  the  occu- 
piers are  the  property  in  most  cases  of  small  landlords, 
many  of  them  tradesmen  in  the  town.  The  rent  is 
high,  ranging  from  4Z.  to  51.  a  year.  In  the  case  of 
the  higher  rent  there  is  probably  a  garden  of  20 
perches.  The  average  size  of  the  gardens  would  be 
15  perches.  There  are  many  cottages  that  have 
scarcely  any  garden  worth  speaking  of.  A  few  may 
have  only  one  bedroom,  but  the  majority  have  two. 
Not  more  than  one  in  20  are  believed  to  have  three 
bedrooms. 

There  are  in  Thornbury  three  schools  of  the  ele- 
mentary class  : — 

(1.)  A  national  school,  mixed,  under  a  certificated 
master,  assisted  by  his  wife  (who  has  been  trained) 
and  two  pupil-teachers.  There  are  161  names  on  the 
register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of  104.  The 
total  annual  cost  is  about  150?.,  of  which  60?.  arises 
from  Government  grant,  30?.  from  school  pence,  and 
60?.  from  annual  subscriptions,  including  10?.  col- 
lected at  church.  The  chief  landowners  (with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Howard)  are  not  considered  to 
support  the  school  with  with  any  great  amount  of 
liberality.  The  school  is  considered  to  be  by  the 
managers  in  a  very  fair  state  of  efficiency, 

(2.)  A  British  school,  not  in  connexion  with  Govern- 
ment, under  an  untrained  master  and  mistress,  held  in 
a  good  building  lately  erected.  There  are  about  140 
names  on  the  register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of 
100.  It  is  attended  by  a  considerable  number  of 
tradesmen's  children  ;  it  is  conveniently  placed  for  the 
district  of  the  town  in  which  it  Hes ;  and  of  course 
it  has  its  own  attractions  for  nonconformists. 

(3.)  A  free  school  endowed  with  a  house  and  garden 
and  an  estate  now  producing  about  40?.  a  year  for 
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the  free  education  of  12  girls  and  24  boys.  It  is 
managed  by  trustees,  who  nominate  the  children  to 
the  foundation.  The  master  is  also  allowed  to  take 
children  as  private  scholars.  The  master  is  an  aged 
man,  and  the  school  at  present  is  not  efficient.  There 
ai'e  not  believed  to  be  more  than  a  dozen  scholars, 
and  the  school  is  rarely  visited  by  the  trustees. 

There  ai'e,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  or  more  private 
adventure  dames'  schools  for  children  of  the  labour- 
ing class,  chiefly  attended  uy  infants,  many  of  them 
merely  sent  to  be  kept  out  of  harm's  -way. 

There  is  a  night  school,  held  at  the  national  school, 
and  taught  by  the  schoolmaster  without  assistance, 
There  are  18  scholars  in  attendance  this  winter. 
When  the  school  was  first  started  five  years  ago  it 
was  attended  by  90  boys  and  girls,  but  it  has  been 
difficult  to  keep  the  interest  alive.  The  average 
attendance  this  winter  has  already  dwindled  to  six. 
The  school  is  held  three  nights  a  week,  and  the  fee 
is  Id.  a  night. 

The  chief  landowners  in  Oldbury  are  R.  S.  Hol- 
ford,  Esq.,  M.P.  (about  500  acres)  ;  E.  A.  Sanders. 
Esq.  (about  600  acres)  ;  Henry  Howard,  Esq.  (about 
150  acres)  ;  Mr.  L.  Curnock  (about  400  acres).  There 
is  a  considerable  number  of  small  proprietors. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  for  the  ordi- 
nary cultivation  of  the  land  ;  brickmaking,  fishing, 
and  boating  furnish  employment  to  a  certain  number 
of  the  people. 

The  description  of  the  cottages  at  Thornbury  will 
apply  almost  verbatim  to  those  at  Oldbury,  which  has 
been  recently  separated  from  Thornbury,  and  been 
made  an  independent  ecclesiastical  district. 

There  is  a  national  school,  which  is  reported  by 
Her  Majesty's  inspector  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  his 
district.  It  is  a  mixed  school  under  a  certificated 
master,  assisted  by  a  sewing  mistress  and  two  paid 
monitors.     The  total  annual  cost  is  about  901. 

There  is  a  night  school,  conducted  by  the  master, 
with  20  scholars  enrolled,  and  about  10  in  average 
attendance. 

There  is  also  a  veiy  small  dame's  school,  attended 
by  three  or  four  children. 

No  representative  was  present  from  Littleton  ;  but 
the  results  of  a  meeting  held  there  on  the  previous 
day  were  communicated  in  a  letter  from  the  incum- 
bent to  the  assistant  commissioner. 

Two-thirds  or  more  of  all  the  land  in  these 
parishes  is  in  pasture,  and  the  bulk  of  the  farms 
are  dairy  farms,  very  few  farms  exceed  300  acres, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  occupations  are  below 
100  acres.  The  rent  ranges  from  30«.  to  50s.  an 
acre.  Much  of  the  land  in  Thornbury  is  of  a  light 
quality  and  can  be  ploughed  with  two  horses  abreast, 
but  that  in  Oldbury  and  Littleton  is  stiffer,  and 
requires  three  horses  in  line.  It  is  considered  that 
two  and  a  half  men  and  one  boy  would  be  about  the 
adequate  supply  of  labour  for  the  cultivation  of  100 
acres  (exclusive  of  harvest  and  haymaking).  Women 
are  not  regularly  employed,  and  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  getting  them  when  they  are  required.  Boys,  and 
occasionally  girls,  are  employed  in  potato  planting 
and  potato  and  apple  picking,  but  they  generally 
work  at  these  jobs  with  their  parents. 

The  standing  weekly  wage  of  the  district  at  present 
is  lis.  a  week  with  two  or  three  quarts  of  cider  a 
day.  Mr.  Field  recently  offered  a  labouring  man 
12s.  a  week  regularly  through  the  year  in  all 
weathers,  but  without  cider,  and  he  refused,  saying  he 
could  do  better. 

A  crow-keeping  boy  would  begin  at  2s.  a  week, 
with  dinner  on  Sundays ;  a  boy  beginning  to  drive 
plough  earns  6d.  a  day. 

A  boy  (except  for  an  occasional  job  of  bird-scaring 
or  work  with  his  parents)  is  rarely  employed  on  a 
farm  under  12  years  of  age  ;  nor  do  they  become  of 
much  real  value  before  14. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  that 
either  form  of  the  half-time  system,  whether  that  of 
the  half-day  or  of  the  alternate  day,  is  quite  inap- 
plicable to  agriculture.     Many  of  the  farmers  present 


said  they  would  rather  do  without  boys  altogether 
than  employ  them  on  such  terms. 

Considering  the  age  at  which  boys  are  usually 
employed  in  regular  work  on  the  farms  of  this  dis- 
trict, the  meeting  think  that  there  is  abundance  of 
time  for  their  obtaining  a  good  elementary  education 
before  the  age  at  which  their  labour  is  required,  if 
only  their  parents  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  that  are  now  so  generally  within  their 
reach,  and  which  in  the  parishes  represented  at  this 
meeting  are  abundantly  supplied. 

The  meeting  would  rejoice  if  it  were  possible, 
without  inflicting  hardship  upon  the  parents,  to  secure 
the  regular  attendance  of  all  children  at  school  up  to 
the  age  of  12 ;  and  they  feel  that  the  great  hindrance 
to  successful  education  is  the  irregularity  of  the 
children  who  are  supposed  to  be  receiving  it. 

The  school   managers  and   schoolmasters   present 
were  unanimously  in  favour  of  continuous  as  opposed 
to  intermittent  instruction,  as  most  likely  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  and  permanent  result. 
Signed  in  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

M.  F.  J.  TowNSEND,  Chairman. 

January  10,  1868. 

The  subjoined  letter  from  the  rector  of  Littleton 
states  the  results  of  a  meeting  held  in  that  parish. 

"  Li  ttleton-on- Severn, 
"  Dear  Sir,  January  8, 1868. 

"  As  I  am  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  proposed 
to  be  held  at  Thornbury  on  Friday  next,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  sending  you  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  our  parochial  meeting  held  in  accordance  with 
your  wish,  as  expressed  in  your  letter  to  me,  dated 
January  2nd. 

"  My  parish,  which  is  very  small — the  population 
about  200 — consists  almost  exclusively  of  persons  in 
the  farming  and  labouring  classes  of  life  ;  and  nearly 
ail  the  land  in  it  (as,  indeed,  is  the  case  in  this  part 
of  the  county)  is  allotted  to  pasturage. 

"  At  the  meeting  yesterday  the  only  question  which 
seemed  to  be  considered  of  any  importance  by  the 
employers  present  was   this  :    Can   the   services   of 
children  under  10  years  of  age  be  dispensed  with  in 
agricultural  districts?     I  think  the  feeling  was  in 
favour  of  affirming  the  possibility  of  such  a  step. 
Many  farmers,  however,  I  know  in  this  neighbour- 
hood employ  children  at  a  very  early  age,  and  would 
consider  themselves  much  aggrieved  and  put  to  in- 
convenience if  deprived  of  such  services.     Let  us 
then  suppose  this  point  to  be  settled,  and  that  a  re- 
striction shall  have  been  placed  by  law  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  10  years  of  age  or  any 
other  definite  period  ;  still  I  do  not  see  that  you  will 
have  advanced  one  step  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
object  contemplated  by  this  Commission.     No  doubt 
in  towns  and  densely  populated  places  the  Factory 
Acts  may  afford  young  persons   an   opportunity  of 
attending   schools   already  established   for  this  pur- 
pose, but    in  widely  extended   and  thinly  inhabited 
agricultural  districts  the  non -employment  of  children 
is  no  security  for  their  better  education — quite  the 
contrary.     The  impossibility  of  sending  young  per- 
sons of  tender  age  to  schools  at  a  distance  (as  must 
be  the  case)  is  the  great   difficulty  to  be  grappled 
with  in  rural  parishes.     My  opinion  is  that  what  is 
wanted  is  more  aid  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  who  are  struggling  to  do  the  work  efficiently 
and  conscientiously  ;  and  of  this  one  thing  I  am  sure, 
that  any  attempt  to  substitute  mere  secular  instruc- 
tion for  religious  education  will  meet  with  no  favour 
in  this  neighbourhood.  , 

"  The  night-school  system,  which  does  not  interfere 
with  the  day's  labour,  has  been  found  very  successful 
in  my  parish. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 
"Arthur  Eaint  Ludlow." 
[Mr.  Ludlow  appears   to   have   thought  that  my 
wish  was  to  have  opinions  collected  at  separate  paro- 
chial  meetings    instead  of   at   a   collective   central 
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meeting,  where  I  could  be  present  and  explain  the 
precise  objects  of  the  inquiry.] 


Nip.  87.  Monday,  January  13,  1868. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Cromhall,  for 

Cromhall  -  Pop.,  681  -  Acr.,  2,579  -  R.V.,  4,188/. 
Tortworth  -  Pop,,  235  -  Acr.,  1,471  -  E.V.,  2,633/. 
Chariield  -  Pop.,.  629  -  Acr.,  1,348  -  R.V.,  4,763/. 
Rangeworthy    Pop.,  250  -  Acr.,     889  -  R.V.,  1,605/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 
From  Cromhall — 

Rev.  W.  J.  Copleston,  rector. 

Major  T.  Gaisford,  landowner  and  occupier  of 

150  acres. 
Mr.  John  Taylor  Lea,  guardian  and  occupier  of 

160  acres. 
Mr.  John  Cobban,  agent  to  Earl  Ducie. 
Mr.  John  Smith,  occupier  of  14  acres. 
Mr.  John  PhiUimore,  owner  of  two  acres  and  a 

cottage. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Tanner,  parish  clerk  and  assistant 

overseer. 
Rev.  Robert  Reveley,  curate. 
Mr.  John  "Watts,  bailiff  to  Earl  Ducie. 
Mr.  John  PhiUimore,  jun.,    churchwarden   and 

occupier  of  40  acres,  and  owner. 
From  Tortworth — 

Earl  of  Ducie,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  and 

landowner. 
Rev.  Robert  Tilbury,  curate. 
Mr.  H.  Gr.  Clevely,  certificated  schoolmaster. 
From  Rangeworthy — 

Rev.  E.  J.  Penny,  incumbent. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  churchwarden  and  occupier  of 

230  acres. 
From  Charfleld— 

Rev.  Arthur  Hill,  rector. 

Mr.  John  Manning,  churchwarden  and  occupier 

of  200  acres. 
Mr.  George  Limbrick,  guardian  and  occupier  of 

170  acres. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Eakl  of  Ducie. 

The  principal  landowner  in  Cromhall  is  the  Earl  of 
Ducie,  who  resides  in  the  adjacent  parish  of  Tort- 
worth. There  are  about  35  small  landowners,  none 
of  whose  estates  exceed  200  acres.  • 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply,  but  no  surplus,  of  resi- 
dent labour. 

There  are  about  150  cottages,  upwards  of  30  of 
which  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Ducie.  There  are  "per- 
haps 20  occupied  by  their  owners,  who  have  a  county 
vote  upon  this  qualification. 

They  are  generally  in  a  pretty  fair  condition,  but 
not  many  have  three  bedrooms.  Nearly  all  those 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ducie  have  that  amount  of 
accommodation.  The  water  supply  and  drainage  of 
the  parish  are  each  fairly  satisfactory.  There  is  no 
inspector  of  nuisances  in  this  division  of  the  union. 
In  too  many  cases  the  pigsty  is  too  contiguous  to 
the  houses.  Most  of  the  cottages  have  gardens, 
ranging  in  size  from  20  to  40  perches  ;  and  there  are 
37  acres  of  field  allotments,  17  belonging  to  Lord 
Ducie,  and  20  to  a  parish  charity,  the  rent  of  which 
is  employed  in  the  purchase  of  fuel  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor. 

All  Lord  Ducie's  allotments  are  a  third  of  an  acre, 
and  are  let  at  3/.  an  acre,  inclusive  of  rates,  tithes, 
and  taxes.  The  parish  allotments  are  let  in  parcels 
varying  in  size  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  an  acre, 
at  1/.  6s.  8(/.  an  acre,  the  land  being  of  inferior 
quality.  It  is  considered  that  the  value  of  an  allot- 
ment to  a  labourer  (not  reckoning  the  worth  of  his 
own  labour  spent  upon  it)  is  at  least  three  timei  the 
rent.  The  rent  of  cottages  in  Cromhall  varies  from 
2/,  10«.  to  5/. 

There  is  a  national  school  in  Cromhall,  under  the 
management  of  the  rector,  in  connexion  with  Govern- 
ment, under  a  certificated  mistress,  with  63  names 


on  the  register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of  45. 
The  total  annual  cost  is  60/.,  of  which  24/.  arises 
from  Government  grant,  about  8/.  from  school  pence, 
and  the  remainder  from  voluntary  subscriptions.  The 
rector  considers  it  an  efficient  school,  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  population.  Being  conducted  by  a 
mistress,  boys  when  they  reach  the  age  of  nine  or  ten 
are  frequently  transferred  to  Tortworth,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  being  under  a  master.  'Ae  school  fee  is  Irf.  a 
week  for  a  labourer's  child,  2t/.  for  an  artisan's.  The 
school  is  centrally  situated  in  relation  to  the  popu- 
lation. 

There  is  a  dame's  school  (private  adventure)  in  the 
hamlet  of  Heath  End,  which  is  attended  by  about 
half  a  dozen  little  girls.  The  weekly  charge  is  2d. 
and  2>d. 

There  has  been  a  night  school  for  the  last  five 
winters,  conducted  by  the  rector  and  his  curate. 
There  ai-e  14  on  the  register  this  winter,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  11.  It  is  held  twice  a  week, 
without  fee.  The  rector  considers  it  to  have  been 
fairly  successful,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  preventing  lads 
who  have  left  the  day  school  from  forgetting  what  they 
had  acquired. 

There  are  in  Cromhall  four  public  houses  and  two 
houses  licensed  to  sell  beer. 

In  Tortworth  the  whole  of  the  land,  except  the 
glebe  (56  acres),  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  who  is 
resident. 

There  is  not  a  siifficient  supply  of  labour,  which  has 
to  be  drawn  from  neighbouring  parishes.  There  are 
about  30  cottages,  all  belonging  to  Lord  Ducie,  who 
is  adding  to  their  number  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
a  year.  About  half  of  the  cottages  are  occupied  by 
farm  labourers  ;  they  are  in  good  condition,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  have  three  bedrooms. 
They  are  let  at  rents  varying  from  2/.  12s.  to  4/. 
All  have  gardens  of  considerable  size  ;  and  there  are 
12  acres  of  allotments,  a  quantity  which  is  in  excess 
of  present  requirements.  The  water  supply,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  this  district  when  off  the  coal 
beds,  is  excellent,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
everywhere  obtained  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons 
which  have  led  to  the  scattered  distribution  of  the 
population. 

There  is  a  mixed  school,  Chm'ch  of  England  in  its 
denomination,  but  under  British  inspection,  taught  by 
a  certificated  master,  assisted  by  a  sewing  mistress 
and  a  male  pupil  teacher.  There  are  132  names  on 
the  register,  and  an  ordinary  attendance  of  112.  The 
school  receives  annual  aid  amounting  to  about  45/. ; 
the  school  fees  are  32/.  (at  \d.,  id.,  and  3rf.  per 
week,  according  to  the  means  of  the  parents),  and 
the  balance  is  made  up  by  Lord  Ducie.  The  total 
annual  cost  is  about  150/.  The  school  draws  its 
supply  of  scholars  from  adjoining  parishes.  Only 
35  are  Tortworth  children,  and  only  17  reside  within 
a  distance  of  one  mile  of  the  school  Fully  30  chil- 
dren come  from  a  distance  of  two  miles;  14  of  the 
scholars  are  children  of  farmers.  The  schoolmaster 
states  that  these  children  are  less  regular  in  their 
attendance  even  than  the  labourers'  children,  and  in 
many  cases  do  not  reach  the  same  level  of  attain- 
ments.* 

There  is  an  evening  school,  conducted  by  the 
schoolmaster.  It  has  been  carried  on  for  six  or  more 
winters.  There  are  17  em-oUed  scholars,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  10.  It  is  held  for  four  nights 
in  the  week,  at  a  charge  of  2d.  The  scholars  this 
winter  are  mostly  adults  and  boys  very  backward ; 
they  are  boys  who  never  attended  school  regularly. 
There  were  four  of  the  17  scholars  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  season  who  could  not  read  at  all  ;  three 
more  who  could  read  only  words  of  one  syllable  ;  and 
only  five  who  could  read  intelligently  and  with  facihty. 

There  is  a  savings'  bank  connected  with  the  day 
school  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  habit  of 

*  The  farmers  at  the  Berkeley  meeting  probably  state  the 
cause  of  this  fact,  viz.,  that  they  are  obliged  to  employ  their  own 
',  children  in  the  scarcity  of  boy  labour. 
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ihnit  la  the  rcMldreni   .There  are  35  depositors, 
whose  deposits  vary  in,  amount  from  Is,  to  •£?.     The 
Bev.  J.  Fraser.   interest  on  the  dep.osits  is  paid-;by  Lord  Ducie.     The 

deposits  are  generally .-wiliidrawn  when^  the  childi'en 

*•  make  their  start  in  life,  and  the  interest  ceases  when 

they  leave  school.     It  is  thought  to  have  had  a  very 
beneficial  influence. 

There  is  also  a  co-operative  store  in  Tortworth, 
established  in  March  1867.  There  are  58  share- 
holders at  IZ.  a  share,  some  of  the  shareholders  hold- 
ing several  shares.  The  business  done  is  now  at  the 
rate  of  30^.  a  week,  and  is  steadily  increasing.  The 
shareholders  have  received  five  per  cent,  dividend  on 
their  paid  up  capital  and  a  drawback  of  3s.  in  the 
pound  on  the  amount  of  their  purchases.  Non-share- 
holding purchasers  have  received  back  a  bonus  of 
half  ihis  amount.  The  people  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  institution. 

In  Charfield  Lord  Ducie  is  the  principal  land- 
owner, but,  there  are  several  yeomen  proprietors, 
occupying  in  some  cases  their  own  land.  There  are 
16  forms  in  Charfield,  some  of  them  very  small. 
The  ,  high  ,  rateable  value  of  the  pai'ish  may  be 
iiccounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Midland  Railway 
runs  for  two  miles  through  the.  parish,  and  is  rated 
at  1,4241.,  and  there  are  three  clothing  mills  in  the 
parish,  employing  upwards  of  100' hands. 

There  is  a  sufiieient  supply  of  labour,  except  it  be 
in  the  haymaking  season,  when  ten  or  a  dozen  hands 
are  imported  from  the  CotST^olds. 

The  cottages  in  Charfield  belong  to  a  groat  number 
of  owners.  They  are  from  60  to  70  in  number.  A 
considerable  number  of  them  are  recently  erected 
and  well  constructed.  A  few  of  them  are  iudiflferent, 
and  from  10  to  15  have  only  very  small  gardens. 
There  are  about  25  acres  of  field  allotments,  which 
are  very  much  valued  by  the  people.  They  are  let 
in  lots  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  acre  in  size,  at 
21.  10s.  or  21.  2s.  an  acre. 

The  cottage  rents  are  rather  high,  "almost  any 
"  little  place  will  fetch  51.,"  but  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  are  of  a  superior  class.  The  opening  of 
the  railway  and  the  establishment  of  the  cloth  mills 
have  improved  the  condition  as  well  as  increased  the 
number  of  the  population. 

There  are  three  different  day  schools  in  Charfield  : — 

(I.)  A  Church  of  Erigland  school,  not  in  connexion 
with  Government,  under  an  untrained  master  and 
mistress.  It  is  in  two  departments,  and  has  on  its 
register  about  40  names,  with  an  ordinary  atten- 
dance of  about  25.  The  attendance  is  very  irregular. 
There  is  au  endowment  of  60^.  a  year  in  the  3  per 
cents.,  the  fruit  of  a  bequest  made  13  years  ago  on 
the  express  condition  that  the  children  should  be 
instructed  according  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  should  a,ttend  church  on 
Sunday.  The  management  of  the  school  is  in  the 
sole  hands  of  the  rector. 

(2.)  There  is  also  a  large  mixed  school,  chiefly  at- 
tendeded  by  infants,  in  connexion  with  the  Indepen- 
dent chapel.  It  is  not  under  Government  inspection. 
It  is  taught  by  a  mistress,  and  is  attended  by  about 
40  children.  The  mistress  receives  15Z.  a  year  in 
addition  to  the  children's  pence,  which  amount  to  8/. 
or  lOl.     She  has  to  find  her  own  residence. 

(3.)  A  private  adventure  school,  kept  by  a  respect- 
able female,  and  attended  by  childrep  above  the  class 
of  farm  labourers. 

There  is  no  night  school  at  Charfield.  The  experi- 
ment hiis  been  tried,  and  did  not  succeed. 

The  rector  considers  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  children,  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  parents,  who 
are  not  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation which  are  within  their  reach.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  children,  however,  attend  school  at  Wotton- 
under-Edge  and  Tortworth,  both  of  which  places  are 
about  two  miles  distant.  The  motive  is  believed  to 
ie  the  desue  of  obtaining  a,  superior  education  ;  they 
are  mostly  children  of  a  somewhat  better-to-do  class. 

Of  the  890  acres  in  Rangeworthy,  700  belong  to 
W.  J.  Phelps,  Esq.,  who  resides  at  Dursley,  a  dis- 


tance of  12  miles;  of  the  reinaiiujer,  lOQ.aeres  belong 
to  two  charities  (one  in,  Wotton,  the  other  in  Range- 
worthy),  and  the  rest  to  half  a  dozen  proprietors. 

The  population  would  be  more  than  suflScient  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  if  all  were  employed  in 
that  way,  but  the  vicinity  of  iron  and  coal  mines 
attracts  a  dozen  or  IS  of  the  men.  As  it  is,  it  is 
about  adequate. 

There  are  about  40  cottages  belonging  to  various 
proprietors,  at  least  20  in  number.  They  are  reported 
to  be  very  far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 
specially  as  regards, bedroom  accommodation.  There 
are  several  cases  of  overcrowding.  The  majority 
have  sufiieient  gardens.  There  are  200  acres,  a  com- 
mon enclosed  40  years  ago,  which  are  let  in  allot- 
ments varying  in  size  from  one  to  10  acres.  These  are 
mostly  occupied  by  men  keeping  a  horse  and  cart, 
many  of  them  residing  in  the  adjoining  parishes  of 
Tate  and  Iron  A,cton,  who  do  not  work  for  the  far- 
mers. The  rent  of  cottages  varies  from  21.  lOs.  to 
71.,  depending  on  the  quantity  of  land  attached  to 
them ;  the  average  rent  would  be  41. 

There  is  a  school,  Church  ofEngland  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  under  the  management  of  the  clergyman, 
which  may  be  described  as  a  superior  dame's  school. 
There  are  35  names  on  the  register,  and  the  ordinary 
attendance  is  25.  The  school  is  efficient  of  its  class, 
but  is  not  as  good  as  the  clergyman  would  desire,  or 
as  he  considers  the  population  to  demand.  A  diffi- 
culty in  improving  its  condition  is  found  to  be  in  the 
small  number  of  boys  at  present  growing  up  in  the 
parish.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  a  superior  school.  The 
chief  landowner  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  pro- 
vide a  master,  but  he  considers  that  a  mistress  is  not 
competent  to  superintend  the  education  of  agricul- 
tural boys.  The  total  annual  cost  of  the  school  as  at 
present  conducted  is  under  201. 

There  is  a  night  school,  solely  conducted  by  the 
clergyman  ;  there  are  eight  scholars  who .  attend 
regularly;  five  of  the  number  can  read  faii-ly  well, 
and  all  are  making  fair  progress.  '  '    , 

The  standing  weekly  wage  of  a  farm  labourer  at 
the  present  time  in  these  parishes  is  12s.  ii  week. 
About  half  the  men  on  a  farm — those,  viz.,  employed 
about  horses  and  stock — would  be  employed  wet  or 
dry  ;  the  others  would  be  paid  if  they  choose  to 
brave  the  weather,  which  few  of  them  are  inclined  to 
do.  Where  a  farm  is  about  equally  divided  between 
arable  land  and  pasture  three  men  aud  a  lad  would 
be  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  per  100  acres.  I2s.  a 
week  throughout  the  year  would  represent  the'maxi- 
mum  earnings  of  an  able-bodied  labourer,  allowing 
for  lost  time.  ■ 

Women  do  not  often  work  on  the  .land  in  these 
parishes,  except  in  haymaking  and  harvest.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  teazles  are  grown  in  the  district, 
in  harvesting  which  women  chiefly  are  employed. 
The  teazle  harvest  occupies  about  six  weeks  coiicur- 
rently  with  the  corn  harvest.  The  women  earn  from 
Is.  to  Is.  4d.  a  day. 

Boys— not  girls— are  employed  on  the  land,  occa- 
sionally at  as  early  an  age  as  eight  or  nine,  on 
intermittent  jobs,  which  have  the  efiect  of  interrupt- 
ing the  continuity  of  their  school  life.  But  a  boy  is 
of  no  real  permanent  value  till  he  can  drive  a  horse, 
that  is,  till  he  is  11  or  12  years  of  age. 

Young  girls,  14  years  of  age  or  so,  are  sometimes 
employed  in  stone  picking,  but  their  more  usual  work 
on  the  land  is  either  to  plant  or  pick  potatoes,  and 
then  generally  in  company  witt  their  parents.  The 
girls  of  the  district  mostly  go  into  domestic  service. 

The  allotment  system  is  found  to  work  in  two 
ways  ;  while  very  beneficial  to  the  material  interests 
of  the  parents,  it  operates  detrimentally  on  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  child.  In  the  larger  allot- 
ments the  labour  of  children  is  extensively  em- 
ployed, and  interferes  very  seriously  with  their 
regular  attendance  at  school. 

The  early  employment  of  children  in  this  distri9t, 
and  their  irregular   attendance   at   school,   is   more 
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attributable  to  the  apathy,  or  cupidity,  or  thriftless- 
ness,  or  poverty  of  the  parents  thau  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  farmer. 

Some  of  the  employers  of  labour  present  considered 
that  the  erilploymeiit  of  boys  as  bird  keepers  is  un- 
necessary, and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  farmers 
could  dispense  with  the  labour  of  boys  up  to  the  age 
of  12  if  the  parents  could  afford  to  maintain  them. 

The  farmers  present  would  rather  see  the  labour 
of  boys  pi'ohibited  even  to  as  high  an  age  as  12,  than 
have  their  labour  interfered  with  when  the  boys  had 
once  left  school. 

Mr.  Cleveley  would  much  prefer  keeping  a  hoy  at 
school  regularly  up  to  the  age  of  10  or  11  to  having 
him  withdrawn  at  8  or  9,  to  return  merely  for  the 
winter  months  up  to  the  age  of  13  ;  but  he  would 
rathfer  have  him  for  the  winter  mouths,  than  (as 
under  the  Workshops'  Regulation  Act)  have  him  for 
two  days  in  each  week  at  school,  and  the  other  days 
at  .work.  The  meeting  were  further  agreed  that  10 
hours  a  day  is  as  much  labour  as  ought  to  be  required 
from  a  boy  under  12  years  of  age. 

The  employment  of  females  on  the  land  in  this 
district  is  not  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
to  require  any  legislative  restriction  or  interference. 

The  meeting  wish  to  express  their  regret  at  the 
excessive  number  of  houses  at  which  beer  is  sold 
which  exist  generally  through  the  country,  and  the 
facitoty  with  which  licences  for  this  purpose  are 
granted  by  the  excise. 

DuciE,  Chairman. 

Jan.  13,  1868. 


No.  88.   Tuesday,  January  14,  1868. 
Collective  Meeting  at  Falfield,  for 

Falfield  -  Pop.,  700  -  Acr.,  2,200  -  R.V.,  2,496/. 

HiU      -        -  Pop.,  216  -  Acr.,  1,966  -  R.V.,  3,881L 
Rockhampton   Pop.,  248  =.Acr.,  1,156  -  R.V.,  2,344Z. 
Stone    -        -  Pop.,. 277  -  Acr.,  1,000  -  R.V.,  1,800Z. 
Present  at  Meeting  : 
From  Falfield-^    ;      - 

Rev.  C.  Tooth,  perpetual  curate. 

Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  occupier  of  100  acres. 

^Mr.  Charles  Bennett,  guardian  and-  occupier  of 

260  acres.       ,   .    : 
Rev.  David  G-rifilths,  Independent  minister. 
Mr.  Joseph  Pitman,  churchwarden  and  occupier 

of  350  acres. 
Mr.  Wni.  Hooper  Wickes,  occupier  of  100  acres. 
From  Hill- 
Herbert    Jenner-Fust,   Esq.,   magistrate,    land- 
ovs-ner,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  guar- 
dians. ■ 
Herbert  Jenner-Fust,  jun.,  Esq.,  magistrate. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hewitt,  churchwarden  and  occupier 

of  300  acres. 
Mr.  Charles  Baker,  overseer  and  occupier  of  300 

acres. 
Rev.  Sir  E.  H.  V.  Colt,  Bart,,  vicar. 
From  Rockhampton — 

Rev.  W.  U.  Coates,  rector. 
From  Stone — 

Rev.  Charles  Cripp,  perpetual  curate. 

Mr.  Robert  Cox,  overseer,  owner,  and  occupier 

of  70  acres. 
Mr.  Thomas  King,  occupier  of  20  acres. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Heebeet  Jennek-Fust,  Esq. 

The  principal  landowners  in  Falfield  are,  the  Earl 
of  Ducie  and  Sir  George  Jenkinsou,  Bart.,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  resident,  and  the  former  resides  in  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Tortworth.  There  are  perhaps 
20  other  landowners. 

There  is  jilehty  of  resident  labour,  though  some 
Falfield  men  work  out  of  the  parish,  while,  -per  con- 
tra, men  from  outlying  parishes  find  einployment  in 

Falfield.  '    -. 

There  is  suflacient  cottage  accommodatipn  ;  three 
are  vacant  now.  The  condit;ibn  of  the  cottages  gene- 
rally is  gfftfdj  but  there  affe  cottages  which  have  been 


erfected  oii  the  -v^raste,  belonging' to  ■  the 'families  wliich 
occupy  them,  Ibat'  are  very  deficient  in  chamber  ac- 
commodation. -.There  are  some  that  have  only  one 
room  for  all  purposes.  The  principal  landowners 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  cottages  in  proportion  to 
their  holdings,  but  the  majority  of  the  cottages  belong 
to  small  proprietors  owning  little  or  no  land.  The 
rent  of  the  cottages  ranges  from  3Z.  to  Ql.  ;  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  rent  there  is  generally  a  good 
garden. 

There  are  about  15  acres  of  field  allotments,  let  in 
parcels  of  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  an  acre,  at  the 
rate  of  about  3Z.  an  acre.  The  people  are  very  anxious 
to-  obtain  these  allotments,  and  there  would  be  a 
demand  for  more  if  there  were  a  supply. 
There  are  two  public  schools  in  Falfield  : — 
(1.)  A  Church  of  England  school,  under  Govern- 
ment inspection,  taught  by  a  certificated  master 
assisted  by  a  sewing  mistress.  There  are  85  names 
on  the  register,  and  the  ordinary  attendance  is  about 
57.  The  total  annual  cost  is  about  75/.  ;  of  which 
23/.  arises  from  Government  grant,  18/.  from  chil- 
dren's pence  (at  the  rate  of  \d.  and  2d.  per  week, 
according  to  age),  and  the  balance  is  made  -up  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  No  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced hitherto  in  '  maintaining  the  school.  The 
schoolroom  is  large  enough  to  accommodate,  on  the 
Government  scale,  120-fchildren. 

In  connexion  with  this  school  is  a  night  school, 
taught  by  the  master  with  the  assistance  of  the 
clergyman.  There  are  this  winter  33  scholars,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  12  to  30,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  upwards  of  20.  With  the  exception  of  two,  all 
could  read  when  they  first  joined,  and  they  can  all 
read  now  fairly  well.  About  20  of  them,  after  a 
fashion,  could  write  a  letter  ;  they  are  not  believed  to 
be  much  above  the  average  standard  of  intelligeaee  in 
the  parish. 

(2.)  There  is  a  school  in  connexion  with  the  Ihde  • 
pendent  chapel,  conducted  on  the  British  principle, 
managed  by  a  committee.  It  is  not  in  connexion  with 
Government,  is  taught  by  an  untrained  mistress,  and 
has  about  80  scholars  on  the  register,  with  an  ordinary 
attendance  of  50.  The  annual  cost  is  from  30/.  to 
35/.,  •  of  which  7/.  arises  from  school  pence,  at  the 
general  rate  of  \d,  a  week  j  the  balance-  is  made  up, 
without  difficulty,  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

About  four-fifths  of  the  land  in  Hill  belongs  to 
Mr.  Jenner-Fust,  who  is  resident.  The  remainder  is 
in  the  hands  of  about  10  landowners. 

There  is,  perhaps,  hardly  a  sufficient  supply  of 
labour,  arising  from  a  correspondingly  deficient  supply 
of  cottages. 

There  are  30  cottages,  most  of  them  in  good  con- 
dition, letting,  with  a  good  garden,  at  from  3/.  to  4/.  a 
year.  They  are  built  either  of  stone  or  brick,  with 
tiled  roofs.  Thirteen  cottages  in  the  parish  have  three 
bedchambers,  and  15  others  have  two.  The  other 
two  cottages'  are  inhabited  by  elderly  couples  without 
children.  Mr.  Jenner-Fust  has  just  erected  two 
brick  cottages  with  stone  dressings  and  window  frames, 
ornamental  in  character,  with  two  rooms  and  a  pantry 
on  the  ground  floor  and  three  chainbers  above,  with" 
outhouses  and  pigsty,  and  fitted  up  with  grates  in  the 
living  rooms  and  two  of  the  bed  chambers,  oven,  boiler, 
and  pump,  at  a  contract  price  of  250/.  for  the  pair. 

There  are  six  acres  of  allotments  let  in  plots  of 
from  30  to  80  perches  at  2>d.  a  perch. 

There  is  a  small  school,  under  a  mistress,  attended 
by  about  30  children,  who  pay  \d.  a  week,  the  rest  of 
the  cost  being  defrayed  by  Mr.  Jenner-Fust,  The 
mistress's  salary  is  35/. 

There  is  no  night  school ;  there  would  be  a  difficulty 
in  finding  a  teachei?.' 

The  chief  landowners  in'  Rockhampton  are  Sir  G. 
Jenkinson,  Bart.,'  Mr.  Jenner-Fust,  Mr.  Pinnell,  and 
Mr.  Co3f .     There  ate  several  Other  srnall  owners. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  labour  in  proplor- 
tibn  to  the  acreage.  There  are  several  small  fartaers, 
eight  or  ten  in  nuifibei?,  occupying  from  20  to  30  aioFfes, 
who  cultivate  their  own  land. 
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There  are  only  15  cottages,  of  'which  five  belong  to 

Gouceser.      ^^^  families  who  occupy  them.     Two  of  these  ai-e  in 

Rev.  J  Fraser.   very  bad  condition  ;    the  other  cottages  in  the  parish 

are  in  a  very  fair  state.     There  ai-e  three  cottages 

a.  which  belong  to  the  parish  and  are  let  at  Is.  a  week  ; 

the  general  rents  would  range  from  3/.  to  4/.  The 
cottages  have  mostly  fair  gardens,  and  those  families 
that  can  afford  it  keep  a  pig,  but  there  are  no  iield 
allotments. 

Thei'e  is  a  parochial  Church  of  England  school,  not 
in  receipt  of  annual  aid  from  Government,  nor  under 
diocesan  inspection.  It  is  taught  by  an  untrained,  but 
competent,  mistress.  There  are  about  30  names  on 
the  register,  and  an  average  attendance  of  about  20. 
The  attendance  of  the  children  is  very  irregular,  in 
consequence  of  the  frequent  demands  for  their  labour 
on  the  land.  They  often  go  out  to  keep  birds  at 
8  years  old.  Mr.  Hewitt  has  a  boy  working  for  him 
now  who  is  11  years  old  who  has  been  working  for 
him  ever  since  he  was  8.  He  went  to  school  at  Ber- 
keley, and  he  tells  his  master  that  he  can  read  and 
write. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  the  Rockhampton  school  is 
about  201. ;  the  mistress's  salary  is  16^.  and  the  school 
pence,  which  amount  to  about  3^.  The  school  is  main- 
tained at  its  present  level  without  difficulty,  but  the 
manager  considers  it  to  be  too  insignificant  in  size  to 
induce  him  to  apply  for  Government  aid.  A  combined 
school  for  Hill  and  Rockhampton  has  been  talked  of, 
but  the  way  does  not  yet  seem  clear  for  realizing  the 
idea. 

There  is  no  night  school  in  Rockhampton. 
Stone  is  a  chapelry  in  the  large  parish  of  Berkeley. 
The  largest  landowners  are  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  Sir 
Edward  Colt,  Mr.  Hopper,  and  Mr,  Wm.  Cox.    There 
are  ten  or  a  dozen  small  proprietors. 

The  supply  of  labour  is  ample.  There  are  about 
26  cottages,  six  or  eight  of  which  have  been  built  on 
the  waste  and  are  in  very  bad  condition.  The  other 
cottages  are  in  moderately  good  condition,  letting  at 
from  21.  12s.  to  51.  5s.  The  difference  in  the  rent  is 
determined  chiefly  by  the  size  of  the  cottage  and 
garden.  There  are  two  cottages  that  let  as  high  as  6/. 
There  are  no  field  allotments. 

There  is  no  day  school  in  the  parish  at  present,  but 
one  is  in  contemplation,  and  will  be  erected  this  year. 
At  present  the  children  have  attended  school  at 
Tortworth,  Falfleld,  and  Berkeley,  some  of  them 
having  to  travel  a  distance  of  two  miles. 

Of  the  land  in  these  parishes  more  than  three- 
fourths  is  in  grass.  In  HiU,  of  2,000  acres,  there  are 
not  above  100  acres  under  the  plough. 

The  farms  are  all  dairy  farms,  and  their  staple 
produce  is  cheese ;  they  vary  considerably  in  size,  the 
larger  farms  being  300  acres,  the  smallest  from  20  to 
30  ;  an  average  farm  would  be  from  100  to  150 
acres.  Such  a  farm  would  employ  four  men,  three 
women  (one  of  Avhom  would  be  a  dairymaid  in  the 
farmhouse),  and  a  boy  of  from  10  to  12  to  drive 
plough.  These  would  be  constant  labourers.  In  the 
haymaking  season  four  extra  hands  (men)  would  be 
required.  If  a  mowing  machine  is  not  used,  two 
more  men  would  be  needed.  Both  haymaking  and 
mowing  machines  are  largely  used  in  the  district. 
Women  are  not  much  employed  in  haymaking. 

The  quality  of  the  land  in  these  parishes  is  very 
variable  ;  it  lets  at  from  25s.  to  50s.  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  labour  per  acre  is  reckoned  at  about 
25s.  yer  acre. 

The  rate  of  wages  in  the  district  is  frpra  10s.  to 
12s.  a  week  ;  the  lower  sum  being  accompanied  with 
cider. 

Mr.  Pitman,  on  his  farm  of  350  acres,  100  of  which 
are  arable,  pays  his  men  on  the  following  terms  :  He 
allows  no  cider,  to  which  he  objects  on  principle, 
though  he  believes  that  the  men  would  prefer  it.  His 
regular  wage  throughout  the  year  is  13s.  a  week,  to 
which  he  adds  2s.  a  week  to  the  ordinary  men  and  3s. 
a  week  to  the  carters  for  the  whole  of  the  harvest 
quarter.  While  actually  harvesting  they  are  allowed 
a  meal  (bread  and  cheese  and  tea)  in  the  afternoon, 


and  supper  as  well  when  they  work  late.    He  paid 
women  engaged  in  hai'vest  Is.  3d.  a  day. 

Children's  labour  is  very  useful  to  the  farmer, 
bird  keeping,  stone  picking  on  the  grass  land  after 
the  manure  has  been  spread,  thistle  drawing,  beating 
abroad  the  cow  droppings,  potato  setting,  turnip 
weeding,  apple  picking,  driving  plough,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  the  custom  also  to  let  the  grass  to  be  mown 
and  made  at  so  much  per  acre.  The  price  is  12s.  an 
acre  without  drink.  The  job  is  generally  taken  by  a 
man  and  his  family,  or  by  two  families  combined ;  and 
this  again  employs  children. 

Mr.  Tooth's  experience  of  the  state  of  things  iu 
Falfield  school  is,  that  his  bigger  boys,  those  above 
nine  or  ten,  are  at  work,  and  not  at  school,  for  the 
five  busiest  months  in  the  year,  and  the  statement  of 
the  farmers  is,  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  both  of 
use  to  them  for  many  little  jobs  on  a  farm,  for  which 
otherwise  they  would  have  to  employ  men. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meetiug  that  the 
half-time  system,  in  either  of  its  forms,  is  entirely 
inapplicable  to  agriculture,  but  there  are  about  four 
months  in  the  winter  during  which  many  boys  who 
are  employed  in  the  summer  might  be  spared  from 
the  farms,  and,  if  their  parents  were  so  disposed,  sent 
to  school. 

Upon  the  question  as  to  the  age  at  which  child 
labour  should  be  prohibited  on  the  land,  of  1 3  gentle-, 
men  present,  seven  were  in  favour  of  nine,  four  in 
favour  of  ten,  and  two  declined  to  vote. 

The  meeting  would  rejoice  to  see  the  opportunities 
of  education  placed  within  the  reach  of  every,  child, 
but  (with  two  exceptions)  they  are  strongly  opposed 
to  any  form  of  compulsion  being  employed  to  oblige 
children  to  make-  use  of  these  opportunities. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

Heebbet  Jennbe-Fust,  Chairman. 

Jan.  14,  1868. 


No.  89.   Wedneday,  January  15,  1868. 

Meeting  at  Berkeley,  for  Berkeley  (including  the 
tithings  of  Alkington,  Breadstone,  Hinton,  and 
Hamfallow). 

Berkeley    -    Pop.,  4,039     -    Acr.,  (about)  14,000 
R.V.,  (about)  28,000/.' 

Pi-esent  at  Meeting  : 
Lord  Fitzhardinge. 

Rev.  James  C.  Norman,  curate  in  charge. 

Rev.  F.  Bingham,  assistant  curate. 

W.  Gaisford,  Esq.,  solicitor  and  coroner. 

J.  T.  Bridgman,  Esq.,  surgeon. 

Rev.  W.  Hurd,  Independent  minister. 

Mr.  W,  Worden,  churchwardei;!  and  occupier  of  90 
acres. 

Mr.  W.  King,  occupier  of  250  acres. 

Mr.  H.  Cooke,  guardian  and  occupier  of  170  acres. 

Mr.  John  Hodgson,  certificated  schoolmaster. 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  butcher  and  occupier  of  80  acres. 

Mr.  Saml.  Parsons,  occupier  of  200  acres. 

Mr.  Charles  Ford,  occupier  of  220  acres. 

Mr.  Joshua  Bennett,  occupier  of  240  acres, 

Mr.  G.  N.  Leonard,  occupier  of  150  acres. 

Mr.  G.  Holborow,  churchwarden  and  timber  mer- 
chant. 

Mr.  Thos.    Adams,    churchwarden,    draper,    and 
occupier  of  30  acres. 

Mr.  M.  Neale,  occupier  of  140  acres. 

Mr.  Elias  Barton,  occupier  of  250  acres. 

Mr.  John  Taylor,  relieving  officer. 

Mr.  Thos.  Croome,  land  surveyor  and  occupier  of 
80  acres. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Phillips,  plumber  and  glazier. 

Mr.   John   Jones,  guardian   and   occupier  of   160 
acres. 

Mr.  Thos.  Clarke,  jun.,  occupier  of  40  acres. 

Mr.  D.  Legge,  guardian  and  auctioneer. 

Mr.  W.  Cornock,  occupier  of  1 10  acres. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cooke,  land  agent  to  Lord  Fitzhardinge. 

Mr.  O.  Long,  steward  to  Lord  Fitzhftrdinge. 
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Ml'.  George  Adams,  guardian  and  occupier  of  130 

acres. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Pullen,  druggist. 
Mr.  Thomas  Grove,  occupier  of  160  acres. 
Mr,  Henry  Barber,  occupier  of  90  acres. 
Mr.  W.  Jones,  occupier  of  150  acres. 
Mr.  T.  Pearce,  occupier  of  270  acres. 
Several  ladies  were  also  present. 

By  the  kindness  of  Lord  Fitzhardiuge  the  meeting 
was  held  in  the  great  hall  of  Berkeley  Castle. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Lokd  Fitzhabdinge,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  being  obliged  to  leave  at  an  early 
hour,  the  usual  order  was  inverted,  and  opinions  were 
taken  on  the  general  questions  before  eliciting  the 
particular  fScts. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  that 
either  form  of  the  half-time  system  (half-day  or 
alternate  whole  day)  as  applied  to  the  employment  of 
children  in  manufactures  is  inapplicable  to  their 
employment  in  agiiculture,  at  least  as  far  as  this 
district  is  concerned.  Each  system  could  only  be 
worked  in  relays,  and  there  is  not  any  such  redun- 
dancy of  boys  in  this  district  as  to  make  relays 
possible.  In  fact,  such  is  frequently  the  scarcity  of 
boy  labour,  that  farmers  are  often  obliged  to  employ 
their  own  sons  in  farm  labour  whom  they  would 
gladly  send  to  school. 

There  appears  to  be  some  diminution  in  the  number 
of  boys  required  on  the  farms  in  the  winter  months, 
from  November  to  March.  One  gentleman  affirmed 
that  not  one-fourth  as  many  boys  were  employed,  and 
the  schoolmaster  stated  that  he  finds  an  additional 
25  per  cent,  of  boys  at  school  in  the  winter,  who 
were  earning  wages  in  the  summer  ;  but  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  present  conversant 
with  the  management  of  schools,  that  intermittent 
education  in  the  case  of  farm  boys  would  be  of  very 
little  value,  and  that  it  would  be  a  much  more  desir- 
able thing  to  secure  continuous  and  regular  attendance 
at  school  up  to  a  fixed  age. 

The  question  being  put  to  the  meeting,  in  the  event 
of  an  age  being  fixed  by  the  legislature  below  which 
child  labour  on  farms  should  be  prohibited,  what  that 
age  should  be,  27  gentlemen  voted  for  the  age  of  10, 
seven  were  in  favour  of  11.  The  opinion  of  the 
majority  was  mainly  determined  by  the  considera- 
tion that  the  higher  age  would  inflict  excessive  hard- 
ship upon  the  parents  in  the  maintenance  of  large 
families. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a  requirement  that 
children  who  have  passed  the  prohibited  age  of  10 
should  still  attend  school  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours  (say  150  or  200)  during  the  four  winter 
months,  up  to  the  age  of  12,  might  be  enforced  with- 
x)ut  hardship,  and  would  materially  improve  their 
education,  by  preventing  the  loss  of  the  learning 
which  they  have  previously  acquired. 

It  was  also  unanimously  thought  that  in  the  case 
of  a  child  being  able  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
attainment,  issued  upon  sufficient  examination,  at 
an  earlier  age  than  10,  he  might  be  relieved  from 
the  restriction  imposed  generally  up  to  that  age, 
though  he  should  not  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  school  for  the  proposed  number 
of  hours  during  the  winter  months. 

The  meeting  would  not  wish  to  see  more  than  12 
hours  of  labour  in  the  day  (including  li  hours  foi* 
meals)  exacted  from  a  lads  under  12  years  of  age; 
but  they  think  that  the  exigencies  of  farm  labour  are 
so  various,  and  impossible  always  to  be  foreseen  (as 
e.g.  in  the  case  of  a  boy  being  sent  with  a  waggon 
to  the  market  town)  that  to  absolutely  prohibit  such 
employment  under  penalties  would  often  inflict  very 
great  hardship  and  injustice. 

[At  this  period  of  the  meeting  Lord  Fitzhardingo 
was  obliged  to  leave,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Rev.  James  C.  Norman.] 

Berkeley  is  a  pat'ish  of  from  14,000  to  15,000  acres 
of  land,  with  a  population  of  about  4,300.  The 
houses  are  grouped  principally  into  a  town  and  about 

2. 


12  hamlets.    Little  knots  of  cottages  are  also  gene-      Gloucester. 

rally  dispersed  throughout  the  area.     This  circum-  

stance  makes  it]Ja  difficult  parish  to  deal  with,  both  in   ^®'^-  "^^  '^^'^^f- 

respect  of  pastoral  supervision,  and  also  as  regai-ds 

the  provision  of  schools.  ^' 

The  principal  landowner,  to  the  extent  probably  of 
three-fourths  of  the  acreage,  is  Lord  Fitzhardiuge, 
who  is  resident.  There  are  six  or  seven  other  con- 
siderable estates,  and  perhaps  200  smaller  proprietors. 

The  farms  vary  much  in  size  ;  the  largest  farm 
does  not  exceed  300  acres,  the  smallest  would  be 
about  80.  There  are,  however,  smaller  occupations 
held  by  persons  who  unite  other  businesses  to  that 
of  farming.     An  average  farm  would  be  150  acres. 

Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  land  are  in  grass.  The 
farms  are  almost  exclusively  dairy  farms,  and  the 
staple  produce  of  the  parish  is  cheese.  The  ordinary 
proportion  of  labour  required  would  be  two  men  and 
one  boy  (with  a  dairymaid  in  the  house)  for  100  acres. 
The  farmer's  wife  superintends  the  dairy  work  ;  in 
fact,  as  one  gentleman  remarked,  "  A  man  without  a 
"  wife  has  no  business  with  a  dairy." 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  population  find  employ- 
ment on  the  Severn  and  on  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
Canal,  and  there  is  somewhat  of  a  deficiency  of  farm 
labour  in  the  hay  and  corn  harvest,  for  which  a  sub- 
stitute is  found  in  machinery.  Another  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  farmer  lies  in  the  distribution  of 
the  cottages,  which,  in  some  districts  of  the  parish, 
particularly  on  the  side  adjacent  to  the  river,  are 
occupied  by  persons  who  do  not  work  on  the  land. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
last  20  years  in  the  condition  of  the  cottages,  parti- 
cularly on  the  Berkeley  estate  ;  but  there  are  still  a 
great  many  cottages  in  the  parish  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition.  A  large  proportion  of  them  have 
been  built  by  their  occupants  on  the  waste,  and  are 
held  under  the  lord  of  the  manor,  at  a  nominal  rent, 
on  a  life  interest.  Tlie  rent  of  the  cottages  occupied 
by  the  agricultural  labourers  is  from  3Z.  to  61.  a  year, 
generally  with  a  garden  of  from  20  to  30  perches  ; 
many  gardens,  however,  would  be  less  than  this. 
There  are  no  regular  field  allotments,  but  it  is  a  habit 
with  many  farmers  to  let  to  their  labourers  a  plot  of 
potato  ground  (varying  according  to  the  size  of  their 
families,  but  seldom  exceeding  30  perches),  which  the 
farmer  ploughs  and  manures,  and  the  labourer  plants 
and  hoes,  at  a  rent  of  from  9c?.  to  1  s.  per  perch. 

The  parish  of  Berkeley  is  at  present  inadequately 
provided  with  the  means  of  education.  There  is  a 
school,  known  as  Lord  Fitzhardinge's  school,  which  is 
about  to  be  placed  in  the  condition  of  a  Church  of 
England  school,  in  receipt  of  Government  aid,  and 
practically  worked  with  a  conscience  clause.  It  is  in 
three  departments — ^boys,  girls,  and  infants  ;  there  are 
100  boys,  60  girls,  and  80  infants  on  the  register,  with 
an  average  attendance  respectively  of  70,  40,  and  50. 
The  boys'  school  is  under  a  certificated  master,  and 
the  mistress  of  the  girls'  school  is  to  be  certificated 
when  it  is  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Up  to  this  time  the  entire  cost  has  been  borne 
by  Lord  Fitzhardiuge,  with  the  exception  of  the 
school  pence,  which  have  amounted  to  about  31/.  10s. 
The  total  annual  cost,  meanwhile,  has  been  about 
100/. 

There  is  also  a  free  school,  in  which  the  number  of 
scholars  is  limited  to  40.  By  the  terms  of  the  trust 
the  master  ought  to  be  a  B.A.  of  one  of  the  univer- 
sities, but  the  income  is  not  more  than  70/.,  which  is 
charged  with  a  mortgage,  so  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  vicar  of  the  parish  is  the  nominal  master, 
and  he  appoints  a  deputy  to  whom  the  salary  is 
actually  paid.  The  trustees  are  the  mayor  and  four 
senior  aldermen  of  Berkeley. 

The  trustees  nomintite  the  scholars,  and  it  is  pro- 
vided by  the  founder's  will  that  they  should  be  the 
sons  of  persons  who  have  not  received  parochial 
relief.  The  present  scholars  are  the  sons  chiefly  of 
labourers. 

There  are  several  private  adventure  dames'  schools 
in  different  parts  of  the  parish,  but  there  must  be 
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many  children  in  Berkeley  who  have  no  school  fairly 
accessible  to  them. 

There  has, been  a  night  school  for  the  last  two 
winters,  but  there  are  only  eight  attendants  this 
season,  and  it  is  on  the  point  of  being  discontinued  in 
consequence. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

James  Chables  Norman,  Chairman. 
Jan.  15,  1868. 


County  of  Gloucester  :  Newent  Union. 


No.  90.  Monday,  January  20,  1868. 

Collective  Meeting  at  Redmarley,  for 
Redmarley    -  Pop.,  1,265  -  Acr.,  3,669  -  E.V.,  6,512^. 
Bromsberrow   Pop.,    305  -  Acr.,  1,767  -  B.V.,  2,737/. 
Staunton       -  Pop.,    507  -  Acr.,  1,350  -  R.V.,  2,677/. 

Present  at  Meeting : 

From  Redmarley — 

Rev.  E.  H.  Niblett,  rector. 

Rev.  Gr.  Buck,  curate. 

Mr.  Chas.  Stokes,  guardian  and  occupier  of  400 

acres. 
Mr.  John  Buck,  waywarden  and  occupier  of  300 

acres. 
Mr.  Joseph  Cooper,  churchwarden  and  occupier 

of  420  acres. 
Mr.  Joseph  Hawkins,  churchwarden  and  occupier 

of  200  acres. 
Mr.  John  Allen  Beech,  guardian  and  occupier  of 

350  acres. 
Mr.  William  Hodgetts,  occupier  of  140  acres. 
Mr.  Robert  Dobbins,   constable  and  occupier  of 

40  acres. 
Mr.  William  Robinson,  rate  collector  and  occupier 

of  220  acres. 
Mr.  Charles   Rivers,    occupier   of    cottage   and 

garden,  and  schoolmaster. 
Mr.  James  Russell,  occupier  of  200  acres. 
Mr.  Joseph  StaUard,  overseer  and  occupier  of 

600  acres. 
From  Bromsberrow — 

Rev.  Reginald  F.  Hill,  rector. 

Rev.  D.  Evans,  assistant  curate. 

Mr.   Wm.   Hawkins,   overseer   and  occupier  of 

300  acres. 
From  Staunton — 

Mr.  John  Halford,  guardian  and  occupier  of  140 

acres. 
Rev.  W.  Sevier,  rector. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Stokes. 

The  principal  landowners  in  Redmarley  are  the 
Earl  Beauchamp,  and  0.  Ricardo,  Esq.;  there  are 
perhaps  20  smaller  landowners,  ranging  from  200  down 
to  20  acres. 

There  is  a  redundant  supply  of  agricultural 
labour.  Many  Redmarley  men  work  in  the  adjoining 
parishes.  A  good  deal  of  gloving  is  done  in  the  parish, 
employing  women  and  children. 

There  is  also  a  redundant  supply  of  cottages  ;  16 
were  vacant  a  short  time  ago.  Mr.  Fergus  O'Connor 
chose  Redmarley,  about  25  years  ago,  as  the  site  of 
one  of  his  land  settlement  schemes.  He  purchased 
about  150  acres  of  land  (known  as  Lowband's  estate), 
and  erected  upon  it  about  45  cottages,  which  he  allotted 
to  as  many  tenants,  distributing  the  land  among  them 
in  parcels  of  from  two  to  four  acres.  The  tenants 
were  imported  from  different  towns,  and  were  mostly 
entirely  unacquainted  with  agricultural  hfe.  The 
experiment  did  not  succeed,  and  at  the  present  moment, 
not  more  than  three  of  the  original  settlers  occupy 
their  allotments.  One  of  these  settlers  has  absorbed 
and  now  occupies  10  or  12  of  the  original  parcels  with 
the  cottages  that  were  attached  to  them.  The  cot- 
tages, which  were  built  of  a  uniform  pattern,  of  lias 
stone,  with  only  one  floor  and  three  rooms,  lying  low, 


and  many  of  them  damp  and  badly  provided  with 
conveniences,  are  now  underlet ;  many  of  them  occu- 
pied by  paupers,  and  one  or  two  vacant.  They  are 
held  in  fee,  subject  to  arentcharge  amounting  to  about 
two-thirds  of  their  annual  value.  If  the  rentcharge 
falls  into  arrear,  the  owner  of  the  fee  loses  his  right, 
and  the  owner  of  the  rentcharge  would  enter  into 
possession.  The  whole  arrangements  now  governing 
the  tenure  of  this  property  were  made  under  a  decree 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  which  was  issued  upon  the 
failure  of  the  original  scheme. 

The  other  cottages  in  Redmarley  belong  partly  to 
the  lapdowners  and  partly  to  independent  proprietors.- 
There  are  believed  to  be  nearly  200  cottages  in  the 
parish.  The  minority  of  these  belong  to  the  large 
landowners. 

A  great  many  of  the  cottages  are  described  as  being 
in  bad  condition.  The  worst  are  those  which  are 
held  in  freehold  by  their  occupiers,  and  which  give 
votes  for  the  county. 

The  rent  ranges  from  21,  to  51. ;  the  average  rent 
would  be  4/.  The  gardens  vary  from  10  to  40  perches. 
There  are  no  field  allotments,  but  it  is  the  custom  of 
many  of  the  farmers  to  allow  their  men  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  potato  ground,  which  they  plough  and  manure 
for  them,  at  the  rate  of  51.  an  acre. 

There  are  two  elementary  schools  in  the  parish,  one 
national  and  the  other  private  adventure.  The 
national  school  is  held  in  a  spacious  room,  built  about 
seven  years  ago,  not  connected  with  Government,  under 
the  sole  management  of  the  rector.  It  is  taught  by  an 
uncertificated  mistress,  and  has  50  children  enrolled, 
with  an  ordinary  attendance  of  35.  The  mistress's 
salary  is  38/.  with  lodgings,  and  the  whole  annual 
cost  of  the  school  is  about  40/. 

The  school  needs  more  liberal  support,  the  bulk  of 
the  expense  having  now  to  be  borne  by  the  rector. 
He  would  gladly  improve  its  condition  if  he'  could 
reckon  on  the  co-operation  of  his  parishioners. 

The  private  adventure  school  is  carried  on  in  a 
building  which  was  originally  erected  for  the  parochial 
school,  but  was  inconveniently  situated  for  that  purpose. 
It  received  a  Government  building  grant ;  but  has 
since  been  abandoned  as  a  public  school.  It  is  now 
divided  after  a  somewhat  singulai-  fashion ,  into  two 
establishments,  conducted  by  two  different  parties. 
There  are  about  35  children  in  attendance. 

In  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  parish  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  population,  many  Redmai-ley  chil- 
dren attend  school  in  no  less  than  four  adjoining 
parishes,  Pauntley,  Staunton,  Bromsberrow,  and  the 
Borrow.  The  gloving  trade  carried  on  in  the  parish, 
and  the  state  of  the  roads  and  footpaths  in  parts  of  the 
parish  (particularly  on  the  Lowband's  estate),  are 
found  to  be  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school.  A  night  school  has.been  carried 
on  this  winter,  and  is  attended  by  about  20  scholars*; 
but  the  way  in  which  the  people  are  scattered  is 
unfavourable  to  the  maintenance  of  a  night  school. 
Those  who  attend  are  found  to  be  very  anxious  to 
learn. 

The  chief  landowners  in  Bromsberrow,  are  Osman 
Ricardo,  Esq.  (who  is  resident),  Rev.  R.  Brooke, 
(whose  son  is  resident  and  farms  the  estate),  Mrs. 
Webb  (who  is  also  resident),  and  Earl  Somers. 

There  are  43  cottages  in  the  parish,  which,  with 
13  exceptions,  belong  to  the  landowners.  There  is  a 
'sufficient  supply  of  available  labour,  though  some  of 
the  labourers  reside  just  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
parish.  No  man  working  in  Bromsberrow  has  to 
travel  more  than  a  mile  to  his  work.  The  cottages 
differ  considerably  in  their  condition ;  some  are 
recently  erected,  and  are  very  good  ;  others  are  very 
inadequate  in  their  accommodation.  Not  more  than 
seven  cottages  have  three  bedrooms.  All  have  good 
gardens,  many  of  them  having  been  erected  by  squat- 
ters, who  took  in  a  good  slice  of  land  from  the  waste. 
These  squatters'  cottages,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
have  since  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  or  other  proprietors.  The  rent  varies  from 
21.  to  7/. ;  the  account  of  the  higher  rent  is  that  there 
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is  in  those  cases  attached  to  the  cottage  a  good  garden 
well  stocked  -with  fruit  trees.  The  value  of  the 
produce  is  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  the 
rent.         ^ 

There  are  no  field  allotments,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  them. 

There  is  a  girls'  school  in  the  parish,  held  in  one 
of  the  lodges  of  Bromsberrow  Place,  and  entirely  sup- 
ported by  Mrs.  Richardo.  The  boys  in  the  parish 
attend  school  at  Pauntley  and  the  Borrow,  a  distance 
respectively  of  24  and  1  miles.  These  schools  perfectly 
supply  the  wants  of  the  parish  ;  and  it  is  belie^'ed 
that  there  is  not  a  child  in  the  parish  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  10  who  is  not  attending  school.  Dr. 
Jlenry's  school  at  Haffield  (which  is  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  ctistant)  also  receives  some  of  the  younger 
children  of  Bromsberrow. 

There  is  no  night  school,  the  people  being  very  much 
scattered.  The  experiment  has  been  tried,  but  not 
with  sufficient  success  to  encourage  its  continuance. 

The  principal  landowner  in  Staunton  is  Sir  Edmund 
Leehmere,  Bart.,  who  is  not  resident.  There  are 
three  or  four  other  landowners.  There  is  abundance 
of  labour.  The  condition  of  things  in  Staunton  in 
general  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  repetition  of  what 
has  been  already  described  in  B,edmarley.  .  Mr.  Fergus 
O'Connor  planted  another  of  Kis  settlements  at 
ptaunton,  with  50  houses  on  it,  which,  though  in  a 
somewhat  better  state  of  cultivation  than  the  Eed- 
marley  settlement,  has  fallen  into  the  same '  general 
condition. 

,  There  are  about  110  cottages  in  Staunton  ;  about 
20  belong  to  the  Undowners  ;  many  are  freehold. 
Their  general  condition  is  pretty  fair,  but  very  few 
have  three  bedrooms.  The  rent  ranges  from  21.  to  51., 
and  generally  they  have  good  gardens.  There  are  no 
allotments. 

'-  There  is  a  national  school  receiving  annual  aid 
from  Government,  mixed,  under  a  certificated  master 
assisted  by  a  sewing  mistress.  There  are  about  80 
names  on  the  register,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
65.  The  attendance  has  been  affected  unfavourably 
by  a  change  of  teachers.  Last  year  there  were  120 
on  the  books,- and  the  numbers  are  rapidly  rising  again 
now. 

The  total  annual  cost  is  about  lOOZ.,  of  which  the 
master  receives  60Z.  The,  voluntary  contributions 
are  30Z.  ;  the  pence,  20^.  ;  the  Government  grant  last 
year  was  about  501.  Her  Majesty's  inspector  reports 
it  to  be  a  thoroughly  efficient  school. 

There  is  a  small  private  adventure  dame's  school, 
attended  by  about  a  dozen  children. 

No  night  school  is  maintained  in  the  parish  at 
present,  but  the  experiment  will  be  tried  next  year. 

The  quality-  of  the  land  in  this  district  varies  con- 
siderably—passing from  a  stiff  clay,  through  a  sandy 
loam,  to  a  light  drifting  sand.  The  latter  is  known 
by  the  local  name  of  "  ryeland,"  and  is  the  character 
of  nearly  half  the  land  of  the  district.  The  rent  varies, 
accordiug  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  from  20^.  to  40«. 
an  acre.  The,  yield  of  wheat  ranges  ranges  from  15 
to  40  bushels  per  acre.  About  75  per  cent,  of  the 
land  is  under  the  plough.  The  ploughing  is  done  on 
the  light  land  with  G.  0.  jplbughs  and  two  horses  ;  on 
the  stifier  land,  from  three  to  even  five  horses  are 
required.  The  cost  of  labour  is  about  25s.  per  acre, 
per  annum.  An  adequate  supply  of  labour  would  be 
three  men,  one  boy,,  and  one  woman  to  100  acres.  The 
poor  rate  in  the  Union  is  about  2s.  in  the  pound. 

The  standing  weekly  wage  in  the  district  varies 
from  9s.  to  10s.  a  week,  exclusive  of  cider,  which  is 
reckoned  as  worth  another  shilling.  One  gentleman 
who  pays  only  95.  allows  his  men  to  buy  their  flour  of 
him  at  arate  never  exceeding  10s.  a  bushel.  It  is  not 
the  practice  to  pay  a  discriminating  rate  of  wages  to 
labourers  according  to  their  capmty  and  skill  in 
work,  though  masters  generally  keep  an  eye  on  the 
hest  men,  and  take  indirect  ways  of  showing  then- 
appreciation  of  them.  Much  of  the  manual  labour  on 
the  farms  is  done  by  the  piece  ;  and  the  farmers  prefer 
that  mode  of  dealing  with  the  labourer  when  it  is 


practicable.     Three-quarters  of  an  acre  is  considered      Gloucester, 
a  good  day's  ploughing  on  the  stiff  land.    The  plough-  jj      j~Fra. 

ing  of  an  acre  of  land,  with  a  9-inch  furrow,  which  is        J_l *'^' 

the  usual  width,  involves  walking  1 1  miles!  a. 

Women  are  largely  employed  in  agricultural  opera- 
tions ;  wheat  and  turnip  hoeing,  haymaking,  wheat 
tying  in  harvest,  apple  picking,  pulling,  topping, 
tailing,  and  stacking  turnips,  &;c.  &e..  Indeed  for 
any  light  farm  work,  where  a  number  of  hands  is 
required,  the  labour  of  women  is  very  valuable.  A 
woman's  wage  is  from  9d..to  lOd.  a  day,  with  a  quart 
of  cider. 

A  boy's  labour  is  of  no  value  to  the  farmer  under 
12  ;  aud  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in  doing  without 
boys  under  that  age.  If  a  younger  boy  is  employed, 
it  is  generally  in  consequence  of  pressure  on  the  part 
of  the  parents,  who  want  their  children's  earnings. 

Young  girls  are  scarcely  ever  employed  under  16 
years  of  age,  except  a  few  at  haymaking.  Those 
that  do  not  go  out  to  domestic  service  occupy  them- 
selves at  gloving. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  farmers  present 
that  the  habit  of  paying  part  of  the  men's  wages  in 
cider  is  a  bad  one,  and  is  physically  injurious,  but  the 
men  themselves  prefer  it,  and  many  of  them  would 
not  work  on  other  terms. 

There  are  some  excellent  schools  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, which  retain  boys  to  a  higher  age  than  ordinary, 
aud  the  opinion  of  several  farmers  present  who 
employ  boys  who  have  been  educated  at  these  schools 
is  that  the  boys  are  the  better  labourers  for  their 
educsition,  and  that  the  age  of  12  is  quite  early  enough 
for  a  boy  to  begin  his  apprenticeship  to  farm  work. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  that 
neither  form  of  the  half-time  system  (as  ailopted 
under  the  Factory  Acts)  is  applicable  to  agriculture, 
and  the  preference  of  the  meeting  was  decidedly 
expressed  in  favour  of  fixing  upon  an  age  under 
which  children  should  be  prohibited  from  working  on 
the  land,  with  a  view  to  their  education.  On  the 
question  being  put  to  the  vote  as  to  what  that  age 
should  be,  six  gentlemen  were  in  favour  of  10,  one 
was  in  favour  of  11,  and  ten  were  in  favour  of  12. 

If  as  high  an  age  as  12  were  fixed  upon,  it  was 
considered  that  some  relief  or  relaxation  of  the  pro- 
hibition should  be  granted  in  the  case  of  large  families. 
In  the  event  of  the  labour  of  children  up  to  a  certain 
age  being  prohibited  by  law,  12  gentlemen  present 
were  in  favour  of  their  being  compelled  to  attend 
school  ;  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  (six  in  num- 
ber) preferred  to  trust  to  the  twofold  influences  of 
the  labour  prohibition  and  the  attractiveness  of  an 
efficient  school. 

These  opinions  of  the  meeting  were  delivered  on 
the  understanding  that  these  restrictions  are  not  to 
apply  to  the  seasons  of  haymaking,  corn  harvest,  or 
hop  picking. 

The  meeting  would  be  sorry  that  any  boy  under  12 
years  of  age'should  be  employed  for  more  than  1 2  hours 
in  the  day  (including  11  hours  for  meals  and  rest), 
but  the  contingencies  of  farm  labour  are  so  various 
that  an  absolute  prohibition  to  this  effect  would  often 
produce  serious  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  to 
the  employer. 

The  meeting  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  two  facts  directly  bearing  on  the  social 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer ;  the  state  of 
his  home,  too  often  incompatible  with  the  decent  ac- 
commodation of  his  family ;  and,  secondly,  the  tempta- 
tion that  is  thrown  in  his  way  wherever  he  turns  by 
the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  houses  licensed  to 
sell  beer  and  cider.  Till  the  importance  of  these 
two  facts  has  been  fully  recognized,  and  steps  have 
been  taken  to  remove  the  evils  produced  by  them,  the 
meeting  fears  that  the  labour  and  money  spent  upon 
the  education  of  the  young  will  be  to  a  great  extent, 
as  far  as  their  moral  results  are  concerned,  thrown 
away. 

The  meeting,  further,  would  desire  to  impress  upon 
the  owners  of  property  the  importance  of  a  good  gar- 
den as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  comfort  of  the 
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labouinng  man's  home.  A  good  garden  attached  to 
the  cottage  is  infinitely  more  advantageous  to  the 
labourer  than  a  remote  allotment. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

Charles  S.  Stokes. 

Jan.  20,  1868. 


No.  91.     Tuesday,  January  21,  1868. 

Collective  Meeting  at  the  British  School,  Tibberton, 

for 
Tibberton     -  Pop.,  301      Acr.,  1,115  -  R.V.,  2,723/. 
Taynton       -  Pop.,  689  -  Acr.,  2,220  -  R.V.,  3,965/. 
Eudford      -"1  Pop.,  105      Acr.,     550  -  R.V.,  1,150/. 
Highleadon  /Pop.,    97      Acr.,     604  -  R.V".,  1,312/. 

Present  at  Meeting : 

From  Tibberton — 

Mr.  Daniel  Phelps,  churchwarden   and  occupier 

of  280  acres. 
Mr.  John   Loveridge,   guardian,   churchwarden, 

owner  and  occupier  of  110  acres. 
Mr.  George  Need,  occupier  of  200  acres. 
Mr.  Charles  Teague,  owner  of  cottage  property 

and  builder. 
Mr.  Enos  Webb,  certificated  schoolmaster. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Palmer,  owner   and   occupier   of 

200  acres. 
From  Taynton — 

Eev.  C.  Y.  Crawley,  rector  and  guardian. 
Henry  Evans,  Esq.,  magistrate  and  landowner. 
Mr.  James  Smith,  churchwarden  and  occupier  of 

160  acres. 
From  Eudford  and  Highleadon — 
Eev.  J.  G.  Evans,  rector. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Humpage,  occupier  of  140  acres. 
Mr.  W.  Phelps,   guardian,  owner,  and  occupier 

of  210  acres. 
Mr.  Eobert  Jakeman,  occupier  of  200  acres. 
Mr.  Thos.  Smith,  of  Westbury-on- Severn,  occu^ 

pier  of  230  acres. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Henet  Evans,  Esq. 

About  half  the  land  in  l.'ibberton  is  the  property  of 
W.  P.  Price,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  is  resident.  There  are 
seven  or  eight  other  proprietors,  most  of  whom  are 
resident  and  occupy  their  own  land.  There  is  no 
difficulty  about  the  supply  of  labour.  The  harvest  is 
earlier  here  than  it  is  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  and 
Herefordshire,  and  many  men  come  into  Tibberton 
from  those  districts  during  the  harvest  months. 

There  are  about  40  cottages  in  Tibberton,  most  of 
which  are  in  good  condition  ;  about  15  of  them  have 
been  recently  erected  by  different  parties  in  replace- 
ment of  older  cottages.  About  a  dozen  are  40«. 
freeholds,  erected  by  squatters  on  the  waste.  Some 
of  these  are  in  very  bad  condition.  About  half 
the  new  cottages  have  three  bedrooms.  Mr.  Teague, 
who  has  built  several,  estimates  the  cost  of  a  double 
cottage,  of  9-inch  outside  brick  walls  and  4J-inch 
partition  walls,  with  tiled  roo:^  Brosely  square  floors, 
and  stone  window  sills,  containing  two  rooms  and  a 
pantry  on  the  ground  floor  (the  living  room  about 
12  feet  square),  and  three  chambers  above,  with  out- 
house and  pigstye,  at  about  or  a  little  over  200/. 

Each  such  tenement,  with  20  perches  of  garden 
ground,  would  let  at  about  61.  a  year  ;  if  the  property 
of  a  landowner  it  would  probably  be  let  at  4/.  As.  In 
Tibberton  the  occupier  would  pay  the  rates,  which 
amount  to  from  3s.  6d.  to  4«.  in  the  pound.  There 
are  no  field  allotments  in  Tibberton. 

There  is  a  large  British  school  in  Tibberton,  which 
is  used  also  by  children  from  Rudford  and  Highleadon, 
who  have  to  travel  from  one  to  two  miles.  It  receives 
annual  aid  from  Government,  and  is  taught  by  a  certi- 
ficated master,  whose  wife  gives  instruction  in  needle- 
work. There  are  90  names  on  the  register,  and  an 
ordinary  attendance  of  60.  The  total  annual  cost  is 
about  1 10/.  The  Government  grant  last  year  was 
33/.  ;  the  school  pence  (at  the  rate  of  id.,  2d.,  and 


6d.  a  week,  according  to  the  means  of  the  parents) 
are  about  30/. ;  the  balance  is  made  up  by  Mr,  Price. 
The  schoolroom  is  excellent,  and  the  school  is  tho- 
roughly adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  parish. 

There  was  a  night  school  last  winter,  which  num- 
bered about  20  scholars.  The  schoolmaster  taught  it ; 
but  he  found  that  the  extra  work  exhausted  him,  and 
thought  that  the  school  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
to  encourage  him  to  continue  it. 

In  Taynton  the,  principal  landowners  are  W.  Las- 
lett,  Esq.,  Chas.B.Atherton,Esq.,  Mrs.  Grove  Price, 
Mrs.  K.  Martin  ;  of  whom  only  Mr.  Atherton  is  resi- 
dent. Mr.  Evans  also  resides  in  Taynton,  though  the 
bulk  of  his  property  is  in  Newent.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  landowners. 

The  population  of  Taynton  may  be  divided  into  two 
remarkably  distinct  classes,  those  on  May  Hill  and 
those  in  the  vale.  The  former  are  either  squatters  or 
descended  from  squatters,  living  in  cottages  origmally 
built  on  the  waste,  but  which  in  the  course  of  time 
have  mostly  passed  into  other  hands,  the  occupants 
remaining.  They  will  hardly  consent  to  be  bound  by 
regular  employment,  but  will  take  jobs  of  mowing, 
reaping,  or  fruit  picking,  which  they  do  at  their 
pleasure,  and  sometimes  leave  undone  if  a  more 
attractive  object  comes  in  their  way.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  how  they  live ;  but  the  men  are  reported  to 
take  care  of  themselves  pretty  well,  though  their 
wives  and  families  are  often  in  considerable  destitu- 
tion. There  are  about  65  families  of  this  class,  foi-m- 
ing  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  parish. 
There  are  some  very  bad  cases  of  overcrow^ding 
among  them ;  in  some  instances  a  family  of  six  or 
seven  living  in  only  one  room  for  all  purposes.  The 
two  worst  tenements  in  the  parish  belong  to  the 
parish,  and  are  let  at  Is.  a  week,  the  rent  going  in 
diminution  of  the  rates. 

The  vale  population  are  a  different  class,  are  better 
housed  (though  even  here  there  are  several  very 
indifferent  cottages) ;  are  in  regular  employ,  and 
generally  steady  and  industrious.  In  consequence  of 
the  indisposition  of  the  hill  men  to  regular  work,  and 
the  natural  reluctance  of  the  farmers  to  employ  them, 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  labour  in  Taynton,  The  rent  of 
cottages  range  from  4/.  to  5/.  There  is  generally  a 
pretty  good  garden.  There  are  also  six  acres  of  field 
allotments  let  in  quarter  acre  parcels  at  12s.  a  parcel. 
It  is  let  in  the  bulk  to  a  middleman  (in  consequence  of 
the  trouble  which  the  landlord  experienced  in  getting 
his  rents),  who  sublets  the  lots  to  the  occupiers. 

There  is  a  parochial  Church  of  England  school, 
managed  by  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  and  practi- 
cally worked  on  the  principle  of  the  conscience  clause. 
No  claim  for  exemption  from  the  religious  teaching 
has  ever  been  made,  though  there  are  several  dissenters' 
children  in  the  school. 

The  school  receives  Government  aid  and  is  taught 
by  a  certificated  mistress.  It  is  held  in  a  room 
attached  to  the  south  end  of  the  church,  which  stands 
north  and  south  instead  of  east  and  west,  built  in  1825 
partly  as  a  vestry  and  partly  for  a  Sunday  school.  It 
is  a  very  fair  room,  containing  7,000  cubic  feet,  and 
able  to  accommodate  fi-om  80  to  90  children.  There 
are  77  names  on  the  books,  and  an  ordinary  attendance 
of  40.  There  are  very  great  local  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  regular  attendance,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tance Irom  the  school  at  which  some  of  the  children 
live,  the  dispersion  of  the  cottages,  and  the  miry 
state  of  the  soil  in  wet  weather,  which  renders  it 
almost  impossible  for  small  children  to  travel  any  dis- 
tance. The  total  annual  cost  is  between  50/.  and  60/, 
The  Government  grant  would  be  20/. ;  the  school 
pence  (at  \^d.  and  Id.)  about  12/,  There  is  a 
voluntary  subscription  of  25/,  The  school,  though 
sufficient  for  the  vale  population,  does  not  adequately 
supply  the  wants  of  the  hill  people,  who  stand  very 
much  in  need  of  education,  and  for  whom  a  second 
school  is  required.  Some  of  the  hill  children,  how- 
ever, attend  school  in  the  parish  of  Huntley. 

There  is  also  a  very  small  dame's  school  on  the  hill, 
which  used  to  be  attended  by  about  30  children.     At 
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that  time  the  children's  pence  were  supplemented  by 
a  voluntary  subscription,  but  the  mistress  has  become 
old  and  inefficient,  the  scholars  have  dwindled  to  five 
or  six,  and  the  subsidy  has  been  withdrawn. 

There  is  no  night  school,  the  parish  being  un- 
favourably circumstauced  for  its  establishment.  The 
vale  people  are  very  scattered;  those  on  the  hill, 
though  more  concentrated,  are  three  miles  distant 
from  the  church  and  school. 

An  offer  is  stated  to  have  been  made  a  few  years 
ago  to  form  and  endow  a  new  ecclesiastical  district  out 
of  the  parishes  of  Tayntou,  Newent,  and  Long  Hope, 
which  would  have  been  a  great  boon  to  the  population 
residing  on  and  around  May  Hill,  amounting  pro- 
bably to  about  1,000  souls  ;  but  owing  to  difficulties 
arising  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  arrangements,  the 
oifer  wus  withdrawn  and  has  not  since  been  renewed. 
Rudford  and  Highleadon  form  a  consolidated  eccle- 
siastical parish.  The  principal  landowner  in  Rudford 
is  Mr.  Price  ;  in  Highleadon,  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr. 
Edmonds,  Mr.  Phelps,  and  Mr.  Knight.  These  gentle- 
men reside  either  in  the  parish  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  resident  labourers  are  hardly  enough  for  the 
wants  of  the  parish,  but  (except  in  the  harvest  month) 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  deficiency  from 
adjoining  parishes.  About  half-a-dozen  Irishmen 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  for  the  last  20  years 
for  the  summer  months  to  Highleadon,  coming  in 
June  and  leaving  in  October  or  November.  They 
are  described  as  good,  conscientious  workmen.  Two 
Irish  lads  are  in  permanent  employ  on  Mr.  Jakeman's 
farm. 

The  cottages  in  Rudford  are  mostly  the  property  of 
Mr.  Price,  and  are  in  good  condition,  though  in  no 
case,  it  is  believed,  having  more  than  two  bedrooms. 
In  Highleadon  about  half  the  cottages  are  fair ;  the 
rest  are  indifferent.  The  gardens  in  Rudford  are 
mostly  small ;  two  cottages  have  none  at  all.  In  High- 
leadon it  is  believed  that  there  is  only  one  garden  less 
than  20  perches.  There  are  no  field  allotments.  Ajjout 
a  dozen  of  the  cottages  are  freehold ;  where  rent  is 
paid  it  ranges  from  H.  to  61.  There  is  no  school  in 
Rudford  ;  the  children  attend  either  at  Tibberton 
or  Highnam,  both  of  which  are  fairly  accessible.  The 
rector,  when  he  first  came  into  the  parish  two  years 
ago,  contemplated  a  parish  school ;  but  he  found  the 
parents  quite  satisfied  with  the  existing  arrangements. 
There  is  no  night  school,  but  there  are  Sunday  schools 
both  at  Rudford  and  Highleadon,  the  former  in  con- 
nexion with  the  church,  the  latter  attached  to  the 
Wesleyan  chapel.  The  rector  finds  a  good  many 
people  in  the  parish  unable  to  read  or  write,  or  reading 
and  writing  too  imperfectly  to  put  their  acquirements 
to  any  practical  use. 

The  soil  in  these  parishes  is  marly  loam,  mixed 
with  clay.  It  is  good  wheat  land,  producing  on  its 
best  qualities  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  averaging 
from  25  to  30.  About  half  is  in  pasture,  and  half 
under  the  plough.  The  pasture  land  is  farmed  both 
for  stock  feeding,  and  for  dairy  purposes.  The  rent 
runs  from  26s.  to  40«.  per  acre,  the  larger  half  of  the 
land  would  be  let  at  the  lower  rent.  The  cost  of 
labour  is  from  20*.  to  25s.  per  acre  per  annum,  and  a 
proper  supply  of  labour  would  be  three  men,  one 
woman,  and  one  boy  per  100  acres,  with  further 
requirements  in  the  busy  seasons.  It  is  believed  that 
no  man  in  the  district  at  the  present  time  is  receiving 
less  than  10*.  a  week,  with  cider,  which  is  valued  at 
Is.  6d.  a  week.  It  is  found  generally  that  the  men 
prefer  drink  to  its  value  in  money.  Mr.  Humpage  is 
attempting  to  pay  his  men  wholly  in  money,  but  finds 
a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  drink.  Mr.  Phelps  of 
Highleadon  has  two  farms,  on  one  of  which  he  has 
abandoned  the  system  of  paying  part  of  his  wages  in 
drink ;  the  men  are  satisfied,  and  he  himself  likes  the 
plan  much  better.  The  men  are  better  workmen 
without  the  drink  than  his  other  men  with  it. 

Young  girls  are  very  seldom  seen  working  on  the 
land  in  these  parishes  ;  in  Taynton,  however,  a  few 
girls  from  the  bill  come  down  to  work  in  the  vale  for 


wheat  hoeing,  haymaking,  and  fruit  picking.  Adult 
female  labour  is  in  request,  but  the  women  themselves 
are  not  disposed  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  more  than 
are  employed  would  be  employed  if  they  could  be 
obtained.  They  are  paid  8d.,  10c?.,  and  Is.  a  day.  A 
woman's  day  is  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

A  boy,  unless  he  were  unusually  well  grown,  would 
not  be  fit  to  drive  plough  before  he  is  13 ;  but 
there  are  many  jobs,  such  as  crow  keeping,  sheep 
minding,  apple  picking,  driving  the  horse  in  the  chaij 
cutter,  &c.,  for  which  he  would  be  useful  at  an  earlier 
age. 

The  opinion  of  the  meeting  on  the  question  of  how 
best  to  deal  with  the  employment  of  children  in 
agriculture  with  a  view  to  their  better  education,  was 
that  either  form  of  the  half-time  system  is  impractic- 
able, and  that  the  best  mode  of  improving  that  educa- 
tion would  be  to  secure  the  regular  attendance  of  the 
children  at  school  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  age 
of  10;  and  then  to  require  their  attendance  at  school 
for  (say)  150  hours  in  the  winter  months  of  the  two 
succeeding  years.  It  was  thought  that  this  latter  re- 
quirement might  be  enforced  without  any  practical 
inconvenience  to  the  farmer  or  any  real  hardship  to 
the  parent. 

It  was  the  unanimous  fear  of  the  meeting  that  the 
regular  attendance  at  school  up  to  the  age  of  10,  which 
was  felt  to  be  all-important,  could  not,  in  many  cases, 
be  secured  without  some  form  or  other  of  compulsion  ; 
though  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  difficulty  of  making  any  form  of  compulsion 
fit  in  happily  with  English  habits  and  feelings  or  the 
general  circumstances  of  agricultural  employment  and 
a  rural  population. 

The  meeting  expressed  themselves  as  deeply  sensible 
that  in  any  efforts  to  improve  the  social  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  the  attention  of  landowners 
should  be  called  to  the  duty  of  providing  him  with  a 
more  decent  home  and  a  good  garden  ;  and  that  of 
the  legislature  to  the  enormous  amount  of  evil  in 
respect  both  of  poverty  and  crime  that  is  produced 
by  the  number,  increasing  far  beyond  the  natural  wants 
of  the  community,  of  houses  licensed  to  sell  beer  and 
other  intoxicating  drinks.  They  would  wish  to  see 
the  licensing  power  over  all  such  houses  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates. 

Henet  Evans,  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

January  21,  1868. 
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No.  92.   Wednesday,  January  22,  1868. 

Meeting  at  Corse,  for 

Corse  -  Pop.,  552  -  Acr.,  2,000      R.V.,  3,478Z. 

Hartpury    -  Pop.,  843  -  Acr.,  3,500  -  R.V.,  5,757/. 
Upleadon    -  Pop.,  237  -  Acr.,  1,059  -  R.V.,  2,126/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Corse — 

Mr.   Robert   C.  Fulljames,   churchwarden    and 
occupier  of  400  acres. 

Miss  J.  E.  Banks,  schoolmistress. 
From  Hartpury — 

P.  R.  Gordon  Canning,  Esq.,  landowner. 

Rev.  W.  G-.  S.  Addison,  vicar. 

Rev.  H.  V.  F.  Ricketts,  assistant  curate. 

Mr.  Richard  New,  churchwarden,  guardian,  and 
occupier  of  260  acres. 

Mr.  John   Millard,    guardian   and  occupier   of 
190  acres. 

Mr.  William  Goulding,  occupier  of  170  acres. 

Mr.  William  Herbert,  road  surveyor  and  occu- 
pier of  210  acres. 
From  Upleadon — 

Rev.  Andrew    Saycrs,    perpetual     curate    and 
magistrate. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  P.  R.  Gokdojst  Canning,  Esq. 

The  principal  landowners  in  Corse  are  Mrs.  Hull 
(500  acres),  who  is  resident ;  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere 
(140  acres)  ;    Mr.  Ford  Sevier   (200  acres);    the 
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Gloucester,      vicar  (200  acres  of  glebe)  ;    Mr.  John  Butler  (140 

acres) ;  Mr.  Plawkins  (160  acres).     The  rest  of  the 

Bev.  J.  Fraser.  pjjj.jg^  jg  divided  among  several  small  proprietors, 
ranging  from  20  to  60  acres.  An  estate  in  the 
paridi  called  Snigsend,  containing  about  80  acres, 
■was  selected  by  Mr.  Fergus  O'Connor  as  the  site 
of  one  of  his  co-operative  allotment  schemes.  About 
30  cottages  were  erected,  which  still  remain,  and  are 
occupied  by  parties  who  cultivate  their  allotments 
and  take  an  occasional  job  of  work  from  the  farmers 
at  their  spare  time.  The  scheme  as  originally  con- 
ceived failed,  and  the  allotments  are  now  in  the 
same  condition  as  those  described  at  Redmarley. 
Of  the  original  allottees,  only  one  remains.  The 
general  size .  of  the  allotments  is  two  acres,  but  in 
some  instances  a  man  holds  two  or  three  parcels, 
which  he  cultivates,  sub-letting  the  cottages.  The 
present  allottees  are  an  industrious  race  of  men,  who 
maintain  their  families  in  tolerable  comfort  off  their 
l&nd.  The  failure  of  the  first  settlers,  who  were  mostly 
Irish,  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them  had 
no  experience  of  agricultural  life,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  use  a  spade. 

For  the  ordinary  purposes  of  farming  there  is  an 
adequate  and  almost  redundant  supply  of  labour  ; 
there '  are  generally  men  out  of  work  in  the  winter . 
In  bad  weather  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  general  labour  on  these  wet  clays.  A  superior 
labourer,  who  can  lay  a  hedge,  &c.,  can  always  get 
work  ;  but  the  younger  class  of  labourers  show  no 
inclination  to  learn  the  higher  branches  of  their 
craft,  and  consequently  often  can  find  np  work  which 
they  are  competent  to  undertake. 

The  cottages  in  Corse,  taken  altogether,  are  above 
the  average,  and  have  been  considerably  improved 
within  the  last  10  years.  They  mostly  belong  to 
small  proprietors,  w^ho  have  a  few  acres  of  land  with 
them.  The  worst  cottages  in  the  parish,  four  in 
number,  belong  to  a  gentleman  who  ought  to  be 
able  to  repair  them.  All  the  cottages  in  Corse  have 
good  gardens.  There  are  about  eight  acres  of  the 
glebe  let  out  in  half-acre  allotments.  The  rent  of 
cottages  varies  from  40s.  to  51.  and  61. 

The  cottages  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  area  of 
the  parish.  In  a  few  instances  they  are  attached  to 
the  farms  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  the 
tenant  holds  direct  from  the  landlord,  on  a  yearly 
tenure  with  six  months'  notice.  There  are  no  weekly 
tenants.  Such  seems  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
neighbourhood  generally. 

There  is  a  National  school,  situated  at  one  end  of 
the  parish,  at  a  distance  from  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion. There  was  a  difficultyin  raising  an  adequate  sum 
of  money  to  purchase  a  more  suitable  site.  It  is  taught 
by  an  untrained  young  mistress,  and  has  25  names 
on  its  register,  with  an  ordinary  attendance  of  20. 
In  the  summer  the  school  is  fuller,  then  reckoning 
40  to  45  scholars.  The  distance  at  which  the 
children  live  from  the  school,  and  the  state  of  the 
roads  in  the  winter,  will  account  for  the  difference. 
The  mistress's  salary  is  6s.  a  week,  with  the  children's 
pence,  which  amount  to  about  2s.  6d.  a  week.  There 
is  no  teacher's  residence. 

There  is  no  night  school ;  the  dispersion  of  the 
population  would  render  one  almost  impracticable. 

In  Hartpury  Mr.  and  Miss  Gordon  Canning  are 
the  principal  landowners,  to  the  extent  of  about  five- 
sixths  of  the  parish.  There  is  an  estate  of  300  acres 
belonging  to  Mr.  Farrell  (non-resident) ;  another 
estate  of  150  acres;  and  the  rest  divided  among 
small  proprietors. 

The  supply  of  labour  is  about  equal  to  the  demand. 
It  is  not  believed  that  there  is  any  able-bodied  man  at 
the  present  moment  out  of  employ.  In  the  summer 
time  men  are  occasionally  drawn  away  into  Gloucester, 
if  any  special  job  is  going  on  there  which  offers  them 
higher  wages.  There  are  also  two  or  three  brick- 
works in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  men  get  occa- 
sional work. 

The  cottages  generally  are  in  good  condition.  With 
a  few  pxcpptions   they   belong   to   the   landowners. 


There  are  10  or  a  dozen  freehold  cottages  which  are 
in  the  worst  state.  There  are  130  or  140  cottages 
in  all,  a  considerable  proportipn  of  which  have  been 
erected  within  the  last  20  years.  It  is  stated  that 
Hartpury  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  parish 
in  Gloucestershire  in  respect  of  its  cottages.  They 
are,  almost  without  exception,  built  of  brick.  They 
have  aU  gardens  ;  but  there  are  no  field  allotments. 
The  rent  ranges  from  3/.  10s.  to  61. 

There  is  no  public  school  at  this  moment  in.  Hart- 
pury. One  used  to  be  kept  in  a  cottage,  which  was 
unfortunately  burnt  down.  It  had  about  45  names 
on  the  register,  with  an  ordinary  attendance  of  35. . 
The  total  annual  cost  was  about  18^.  It  was  free. 
The  vicar  considers  it  would  have  worked  much 
better  if  school  fees  had  been  charged.  It  is  hoped 
to  build  a  suitable  school  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  having  given 
a  site.  The  site  is  tolerably  accessible  to  the  bulk  of 
the  population  ;  but  the  people  generally  are  very 
scattered,  and  no  site,  consequently,  could  be  con- 
venient to  all. 

Many  Hartpury  children,  however,  attend  school 
in  adjoining  parishes. . 

There  is  also  a  private  adventure  dame's  school, 
attended  by  about  20  children. 

There  is  no  night  school.  The  experiment  was 
tried  a  few  years  ago  for  two  or  three  winters,  but 
did  not  succeed.  The  educational  condition  of 
Hartpury  up  to  this  time  has  been  unsatisfactory, 
but  when  the  new  school  is  fairly  started  there  are 
hopes  of  improvement. 

In  Upleadon  about  500  acres  belong  to  Mr.  Hodges, 
who  is  non-resident  ;  250  acres  to  the  executors  of 
Mr.  Hook ;  87  acres  to  Mr.  Edwin  Ford ;  90  acres  to 
Mr.  Henry  Thompson ;  and  there  are  42  acres  of 
glebe.  There  are  a  few  other  small  proprietors. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  small  freeholds  in 
this  parish,  the  land  having  been  "cribbed  from 
the  waste."  There  are  32  cottages,  of  which 
three-fourths  answer  to  this  description,  and  are  in 
most  cases  heavily  mortgaged.  The  condition  of 
several  of  the  cottages  is  bad,  both  in  respect  of 
repair  and  of  accommodation.  Nearly  all  have  two 
bedrooms,  and  a  few  have  three.  All  have  good 
gardens,  and  1 1  acres  of  the  glebe  are  let  in  allotments 
of  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  and  and  a  half  The 
allotment  is  found  to  be  most  beneficial ;  not  one  of 
the  allottees  is  a  recipient  of  parochial  relief.  Mr. 
Sayers  considers  that  a  man  with  his  family  is  quite 
competent  to  cultivate  Ms  acre  of  land,  without  inter- 
fering with  his  capacity  as  a  farm  labourer.  Some  of 
this  land,  which  whisn  held  in  the  bulk  did  not  pro- 
duce 25  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  under  the  allot- 
ment system,  when  cultivated  with  the  fork,  has 
produced  40  bushels.  The  allotments  are  let  at  '61. 
per  acre,  the  landlord  paying  tithe,  rates,  and  taxes. 
Where  the  cottages  are  let,  the  rent  ranges  from  Al. 
to  5/.  The  supply  of  labour  is  about  sufficient  (ex- 
cept in  the  harvest  seasons).  There  is  scarcely  ever 
a  man  out  of  employ.  Men  cannot  be  procured  at 
this  moment  for  the  work  that  is  required  on  the 
roads. 

There  is  a  National  school  in  Upleadon,  under 
Government  inspection,  taught  by  a  certificated  mis- 
tress. There  are  36  names  on  the  register  and  an 
average  a;ttendance  of  28.  The  mistress's  salary  is 
2,01.  and  the  children's  pence  (about  8Z.)  and  half 
the  Government  grant,  which  last  year  amounted  to 
\6l.  She  has  a  furnished  residence.  The  voluntary 
subscriptiims  are  13Z. 

There  is  no  night  school.  The  incumbent  tried 
one,  but  as  he  could  not  turn  himself  into  its 
teacher,  it  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Sayers  thinks  that 
if  he  could  employ  a  master  (which  he  has  some 
idea  of  doing)  he  could  attract  50  or  60  children  to 
his  school  from  outlying  districts  of  neighbouring 
parishes,  as  well  as  retain  his  own  boys,  who  now,  as 
soon  as  they  get  to  eight  years  of  age,  are  drawn  off, 
to  Mr.  Ricardo's- School  at  Pauntley.      ' 

The  soil  in  these  parishes  is  a  lias'  clay  and  marl 
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clay,  very  stiff  and  wet;  good  wheat  land,  producing, 
when  well  cultivated  and  in  a  good  getison,  35  to  40 
bushels  an  acre.  The  land  in  XJpleadoniis  of  a' 
superior  quality,  and  lets  at  a,bout  21.  an  acre.  In 
Corse  ]%,nd  lets  at  from  25s.  to  50s. ;  in  Hartpury, 
from  30s.  to  40s.  In  Corse  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
land  is  under  plough ;  in-  Hartpury  and  Upleadon 
about  50  per  cent.  It  is  expensive  land  to  work, 
requiring  four  or  five  horses  to  plough.  In  Corse,  to 
plough  half  an  acre  would  be  an  average  day's  work ; 
and  the.  ploughing  of  an  acre  of  land  once  would 
cost  25s.  A  steam  plough  could  do  the  same  work  at 
16s.,  and  ten  times  better.  But  the  implement  is 
costly,  and  the  holdings  in  this  district  are  small. 
The  land  is  so  stiff  that  it  requires  about  an  average 
of  eight  horses  to  100  acres.  The  enclosures  also  are 
small  ;  and  this  requires  a  larger  amount  of  manual 
labour.  One  gentleman  present,  on  260  acres,  half  of 
which  is  under  the  plough,  constantly  employs'  six 
men,  three  boys,  and  four  women  in  the  summer,  and 
whenever  else  they  like  to  come.  The  cost  of  manual 
labour  per  acre  per  annum  would  be  from  18s.  to 
25s.,  according  to  the  goodness  of  the  cultivation, 
and  to  the  proportion  of  the  farm  under  pasture. 

The  standing  wage  of  the  district  is  10s.  ;  in  Hart- 
pury it  is  lis.  There  is  an  allowance  of  two  quarts 
of  cider  a  day  in  addition.  About  12s.  or  12s.  6d.  a 
week  would  represent  the  total  annual  earnings 
(without  drink)  of  a  first-class  agricultural  labourer 
in  this  district.  Women  work  on  the  land  for  perhaps 
nine  months  out  of  the  12.  Their  wages  would  be 
lOd.  a  day. 

Young  girls  are  rarely  employed  on  the  land. 

Mr.  FuUjames  wishes  he  could  do  without  boys  ; 
and  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  meeting  that 
their  labour  could  be  dispensed  with  under  the  age 
of  10.  Mr.  FuUjames  believes  that  when  the  steam 
plough  becomes  general  boys  may  be  dispensed  with 
under  15. 

The  meeting  believe  that  it  would  be  the  unani- 
mous feeling  of  farmers,  as  it  is  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  this  meeting,  that  instead  of  attempting  to  apply 
the  half-time  system  to  a  state  of  circumstances  to 
which  it  is  quite  unsuitable,  it  would  be  better,  in 
the  interests  of  education,  to  fix  upon  an  age  up  to 
which  children  should  be  required  to  attend  school, 
and  when  that  age  is  reached,  to  leave  their  labour 
free. 

They  would  not  object  to  see  this  age  fixed  at  11 
if  the  parents  could  dispense  with  their  children's 
earnings  to  that  age ;  but  as  they  fear  that  such  would 
not  be  the  case,  they  think  that  10  should  be  the  age  ; 
and  they  would  be  glad  to  see  children  required  to 
attend  school  for  30  continuous  days  (six  weeks)  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  up  to  the  age  of  12  in  order 
to  prevent  their  forgetting  what  they  had  previously 
acquired.  They  believe  also  that  the  Sunday  school 
might  be  made  a  powerful  agency  for  good,  both 
morally  and  intellectually,  and  they  would  gladly 
see  attendance  at  that  for  the  same  period  made 
obligatory. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  meeting 
as  to  whether  attendance  at  school  should  be  made 
compulsory.  Some  gentlemen  were  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsion ;  but  the  majority  were  inclined  to  trust  to 
the  labour  prohibition  acting  naturally  upon  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  growing  desire  of  the  parents 
to  secure  a  good  education  for  their  children. 

The  meeting  desire  earnestly  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  to  the  evils  generated  by  the  ex- 
cessive increase, in  the  number  of  houses  licensed  to 
sell  intoxicating  drinks.  They  would  wish  to  see 
the  licence  issued  under  much  more  stringent  con- 
ditions, and  the  houses  placed  under  much  more 
effective  control.  Under  the  present  system  of 
licensing  they  believe  that  a  most  mischievous  in- 
fluence is  being  exercised  both  upon  the  general 
condition  of  the  labourer  and  specially  upon  the 
bringing  up  and  education  of  his  children. 

P.  R.  Gordon  Canning,  Chairman. 


Dymock 

Kempley* 
Preston 


No.  93.   Thursday,  January  23,  1868.  Slouee&tefi 

Meeting  at  Dymock,  for-                  ■     ■■  Rev.  J.  Fraser. 

Pop.,  1,870  -  Acr.,  6,700  -  R.V.,  11,055^ 

Pop.,     311  -Acr.,  1,700 -R.  v.,     1,762^,  *• 
Pop.,       78  -  Acr.,     884  -  R.V.,     1,183/. 


Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Dymock — 

John  Cam  ThackweU,  Esq.,  D.L.,  magistrate  and 

landowner. 
Rev.  W.  Baird,  vicar. 

Osman  Ricardo,  Esq.,  D.L.,  magistrate  and  land- 
owner. 
Dr.  W.  C.  Henry,  magistrate  and  landowner. 
Major  S.  N.  Raikes,  magistrate  and  landowner. 
Mr.  Guy  Hill,   churchwarden,   landowner,    and 

occupier  of  500  acres. 
Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  guardian  and  occupier  of  200 

acres. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Morgan,  overseer  and  occupier  of  1 

acres. 
Mr.  Charles  Smith,  occupier  of  350  acres. 
Mr.  W.  Price,    overseer   and   occupier   of  360 

acres. 
Mr.   W.    Thurston,    churchwarden,    landowner, 

and  occupier  of  250  acres. 
Mr.  John  Stock,  occupier  of  540  acres. 
Mr.  John  Birt,  overseer,  owner,  and  occupier  of 

160  acres. 
Mr.  W.  Fowler,  occupier  of  50  acres. 
Rev.  Joseph  White,  assistant  curate.  .„  , ;,;!.;  i  : 
From  Kempley — 

Mr.  Allan  Palmer,  guardian  and  occupier  of  200 

acres. 
Rev.  Ai'thur  Street,  vicar. 
Mr.  Cornelius  Cadle,  churchwarden  and  occupier 

of  244  acres. 
From  Preston — 

Rev.  A.  Newton,  rector. 

Mr.  William  Hartland,  guardian  and  occupier  of 

320  acres. 
Mr.  W.  Drew,  churchwarden  and   occupier   of 

120  acres. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  J.  C.  Thackwell,  Esq. 

Dymock  is  an  extensive  parish,  containing  6,700 
acres  of  land.  The  principal  landowners  are  Earl 
Beauchamp  (800  acres),  who  is  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Great  Dymock ;  R.  Wynniatt,  Esq.  (1,200  acres)  ; 
J.  C.  ThackweU,  Esq.  (700  acres) ;  Guy  Hill,  Esq. 
(500  acres) ;  O.  Ricardo,  Esq.,  Dr.  Henry,  General 
Drummond.  All  these  landowners  are  resident  either 
in  the  parish  or  neighbourhood.  There  are  probably 
50  smaller  proprietors. 

The  population  is  increasing,  and  is  believed  to 
amount  at  present  to  2,000.  The  supply  and  demand 
of  labour  are  about  equal. 

There  is  a  sufficient  number  of  cottages,  but  many 
of  them  are  in  bad  condition,  both  as  regards  their 
state  of  repair  and  their  capacity  for  accommodating 
their  inmates.  The  worst  cottages  are  freehold, 
erected  in  past  years  by  squatters  on  the  waste.  About 
a  moiety  belongs  to  the  landowners.  They  are  both 
clustered  into  hamlets  (four  or  five  in  number)  and 
dispersed  over  the  whole  area  of  the  parish.  Most  of 
the  cottages  have  good  gardens,  in  some  cases  as  large 
as  half  an  acre.  Many  of  the  squatters  appropriated 
a  considerable  slice  of  land,  on  which  they  have  sub- 
sequently; frected  a  second  or  even  a  third  cottage. 
There  are  no  field  allotments,  but  it  is  the  custom 
with  many  of  the  farmers  to  allow  their  men  a  patch 
of  potato  ground,  which  they  cultivate  for  them,  and 
let  at  from  4c?.  to  Qd.  per  score  yards  run.  The  rent 
ranges  from  21.  to  3/.  10s.  and  hi.  The  highest  rent 
by  no  means  always  implies  the  best  cottage  or  the 
largest  garden.  There  are  from  300  to  350  cottages, 
and  the  average  rent  would  be  from  3/.  10s.  to  \l. 

There  are  two  public  elementary  schools*  in  the 
parish : 

(1.)    An  endowed  Bchool,  kno-wn  as  Ann   Gam's 
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school,  held  in  an  excellent  building,  erected  in  1825, 
in  two  departments,  under  a  master  and  mistress  (man 
and  wife),  and  an  assistant  teacher  for  an  infant 
department.  The  amount  of  the  endowment  is  about 
lOOZ.  a  year,  of  which  64/.  is  applied  to  payment  of 
teachers,  and  the  balance  to  meet  the  other  expenses 
of  the  school,  including  the  occasional  partial  clothing 
of  some  of  the  children.  The  master  and  mistress  are 
untrained  and  uncertificated,  and  the  school  does  not 
receive  any  aid  from  Government,  but  the  trustees 
have  placed  it  under  diocesan  inspection.  The  founda- 
tion is  limited  to  50  boys  and  50  girls,  whom  it  was 
originally  contemplated  to  educate  and  clothe.  But 
the  funds  do  not  allow  of  this,  and  a  school  fee  is 
charged  (to  labourers'  children  at  Id.  a  week,  to 
tradesmen's  at  2d.),  and  an  extra  number  of  children 
is  admitted.  There  are  at  present  99  children  on  the 
register  (66  boys  and  33  girls),  with  an  ordinary 
attendance  of  55.  The  funds  of  the  school  are  not 
supplemented  by  any  voluntary  contributions. 

(2.)  The  second  public  school  in  Dymock  is  one 
established  and  maintained  by  Dr.  Henry,  in  a  part  of 
the  parish,  thickly  peopled,  about  2^  miles  distant 
from  the  church  and  endowed  school.  It  is  under 
Government  inspection,  and  taught  by  a  certificated 
mistress.  There  are  about  70  children  on  the 
register  (chiefly  girls  and  small  boys),  with  an  ordinary 
attendance  of  50.  The  total  annual  cost  is  about  90^. 
The  mistress  receives  40Z.  (with  a  furnished  residence) 
and  one-third  of  the  Government  grant,  which  has 
varied  from  251.  to  30/.  The  children  pay  Is.  a  quarter 
in  advance. 

There  is  no  private  adventui-e  elementary  school  in 
the  parish,  but  the  schools  in  Oxenhall,  Little  and 
Much  Marcle,  Kempley,  and  Pauntley  are  accessible 
to  children  living  in  the  outlying  districts,  and  are  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  attended  by  them.  Children 
come  to  the  school  at  Pauntley  (which  bears  a  high 
character)  for  a  considerable  distance. 
There  is  no  night  school  in  Dymock. 
Altogether  the  vicar  is  not  satisfied  with  the  con- 
dition of  educ  ;:ion  in  his  parish. 

The  chief  landowner  in  Kempley  is  Earl  Beau- 
champ  (about  1,000  acres)  ;  St.  Catharine's  Hospital, 
Ledbury,  has  two  farms  containing  about  300  acres  ; 
there  are  three  or  four  other  small  estates. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour.  There  are 
between  50  and  60  cottages,  many  of  which  originally 
were  erected  by  squatters  ;  some  of  these  have  recently 
passed  (by  purchase)  into  the  hands  of  Earl  Beau- 
champ,  and  are  likely  to  be  improved.  Many  of  the 
cottages  are  very  defective  in  chamber  accommoda- 
tion. Lnprovements  have  been  and  are  being  made, 
but  further  steps  in  this  direction  are  much  required. 
The  people  themselves  are  in  many  cases  very  in- 
different in  the  matter.  Cottage  rents  range  from 
21.  IGs.  to  51.,  the  average  would  be  about  41.  Almost 
all  the  cottages  have  gardens,  varying  in  size  from  20 
to  40  perches,  in  most  cases  stocked  with  fruit  trees. 
There  are  no  field  allotments. 

There  is  a  National  school,  recently  erected  by 
Earl  Beauchamp,  who  at  present  retains  the  freehold. 
There  is  a  small  endowment  of  51.  ;  the  children's 
pence  (at  2d.  a  week)  amount  to  another  51.,  and  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  are  15/.  (10/.  of  which  are 
guaranteed  by  Lord  Beauchamp).  The  mistress's 
salary  is  25/.,  and  the  children's  pence,  with  coals  and 
residence.  There  are  about  35  children  on  the  register, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  28.  The  people 
generally  express  very  great  satisfaction  at  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  school. 

There  is  a  night  school,  conducted  by  the  misti'ess. 
There  are  about  10  scholars,  some  of  them  16  or  17 
years  of  age.  The  mistress,  who  is  a  young  and  un- 
trained person,  is  singularly  competent  to  conduct 
such  a  school,  and  has  hitherto  found  no  difficulty  in 
her  work. 

In  Preston  the  sole  landowner  (except  30  acres  of 
glebe)  is  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  whose 
estate  is  about  850  acres. 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  resident  labour. 


and  there  are  only  eight  cottages.  The  deficiency  of 
labour  is  supplied  chiefly  from  Dymock  and  Ledbury. 
These  labourers  would  not,  however,  have  to  travel 
more  than  a  mile  to  their  work.  There  are  foui' 
farms  in  Preston.  Of  the  eight  cottages,  four  belong 
to  the  bishop.  Two  squatters'  cottages  are  in  bad 
condition,  the  others  are  fair.  The  rent  ranges  from 
3/.  lOs.  to  4/.  They  all  have  good  gardens,  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  each.  Each  labourer  employed  in  the 
parish  has  a  piece  of  potato  ground  allotted  to  him 
by  his  employer,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  family, 
rent  free.  The  employer  does  the  ploughing  and 
manuring. 

There  is  no  school  in  Preston,  the  population  being 
too  small  to  maintain  an  independent  establishment. 
There  are  only  nine  children  in  the  parish,  seven  of 
whom  go  to  school,  either  at  Little  or  Much  Marcle  ; 
the  two  other  children  are  too  young  to  attend  school. 

There  is  no  night  school,  but  there  is  a  Sunday 
school  attended  by  about  six  boys  and  six  girls. 

The  soil  in  these  parishes  is  very  various;  in  Kemp- 
ley and  Preston  clay  loam  predominates  ;  in  Dymock 
two-thirds  are  stiff  clay,  sometimes  requiring  four 
horses  to  plough  it ;  the  remainder  is  a  light  sand. 
About  65  per  cent,  of  the  soil  would  be  in  tillage. 
An  average  yield  of  wheat  in  an  average  year  would 
be  about  about  25  bushels  per  acre.  Steam  cultiva- 
tion has  been  occasionally  tried,  and  with  good  results, 
but  the  holdings  are  generally  too  small  to  justify  a 
tenant  farmer  in  purchasing  a  steam  plough  of  his  own, 
and  there  are  not  many  steam  cultivators  for  hire  yet 
introduced  into  the  district.  All  the  farmers  present 
fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  steam  cultivator  for 
occasional  use,  but  the  country,  frequently  covered  with 
fruit  trees  on  the  arable  land,  is  not  very  favourable 
to  its  operation. 

The  average  cost  of  labour  per  acre  per  annum 
would  be  from  20.«.  to  25s.,  the  higher  sum  represent- 
ing the  cost  where  the  bulk  of  the  farm  is  under  the 
plough. 

The  weekly  wage  in  this  district  at  present  is  10*., 
but  there  are  men  past  their  prime  who  are  receiving 
only  9s.  Waggoners  are  receiving  lis.,  12s.,  and  13s. 
In  all  these  cases  the  men  receive  an  allowance  of 
cider,  varying  from  two  quarts  to  a  gallon  per  day. 
Two  of  the  farmers  present  have  occasionally  and  for 
a  time  paid  their  men  wholly  in  money  instead  of 
partly  in  drink,  but  the  custom  of  the  countrj'  and 
preference  of  the  men  set  the  other  way. 

The  majority  of  the  farmers  present  state  that  it  is 
possible,  by  a  variety  of  expedients,  to  recognize  and 
reward  the  superior  skill  of  a  labourer  by  a  discrimi- 
nating rate  of  wages. 

The  labour  of  women  is  in  much  request  in  the 
district,  nearly  all  through  the  year,  whenever  the 
weather  is  open  and  they  are  themselves  inclined  to 
come.  There  would  be  no  compulsion  exercised  on 
the  women,  obliging  them  to  work  if  disinclined  ;  but 
if  the  wife  of  a  man  working  for  a  farmer  refused  to 
work  for  her  husband's  master,  but  worked  on  the 
land  elsewhere,  objection  would  be  taken  to  that.  A 
woman's  wages  are  9d.,  lOd.,  and  Is.  a  day,  depending 
on  the  season,  the  sort  of  work,  and  the  length  of  the 
day.  Weeding  is  often  done  by  the  piece.  A  woman's 
day  is  from  8  a.m.  to  4  or  4.30  p.m. 

Young  unmarried  girls  are  scarcely  employed  at  all 
on  the  land.  The  farmers  would  rather  see  them  go 
out  into  domestic  service. 

Boys  are  of  no  real  use  to  the  farmer  under  10 
years  of  age,  but  it  was  particularly  remarked  that 
unless  a  boy  goes  to  work  at  a  tolerably  early  age,  he 
is  likely  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  lying  in  bed  in  the 
moi-ning,  from  which  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  break 
himself,  and  which  would  quite  unfit  him  for  the  posi- 
tion of  an  agricultural  labourer. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  that 
either  form  of  the  half-time  system  is  wholly  unsuit- 
able to  the  case  of  boys  employed  in  agriculture. 

It  was  proposed  by  Major  Raikes,  and  seconded  by 
Eev.  A  Street,  that  children  in  an  agricultuial  dis- 
trict should  be  required  to  attend  school  up  to  the  age 
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of  10 ;  and  further,  during  the  three  or  four  winter 
months  should  be  required  to  attend  school  for  a 
limited  number  of  hours  (say  200  hours)  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  12. 

An  amendment  was  ^loved  by  Mr.  Guy  Hill,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  that,  "  The  present 
state  and  progress  of  education  in  agricultural  districts 
is  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  make  any  interference 
with  it  by  legislation  unnecessary  and  undesirable." 

On  the  amendment  and  resolution  being  put  to  the 
vote,  the  resolution  of  Major  Raikes  was  affirmed  by 
a  majority  of  12  to  7. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

J.  C.  Thackwell,  Chairman. 


No.  94.  Friday,  January  24,  1868. 


Linton 
Aston      "1  p 
Ingham  /      P" 


Meeting  at  Linton,  for 
Pop.,  915    -    Acr.,  2,889    -   R.V.,  3,466/. 
568    -  Acr.,  1,800   -    R.V.,  4,602Z. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Linton — 

Rev.  E.  Palin,  vicar. 

Mr.  Philip  Matthews,  vice-chairman  of  the  board 
of  guardians,  churchwarden,  landowner,  and  occu- 
pier of  250  acres. 

Mr.  John  Marfell,  churchwarden  and  shopkeeper. 
From  Aston  Ingham — 

Rev.  H.  L.  Whatley,  rector  and  magistrate. 

Mr.  Sampson  Holder,  occupier  with  his  father  of 
260  acres. 

Mr.    George    Perkins,   churchwarden,    owner   and 
occupier  of  300  acres. 
From  Linton — 

Mary  Marshall,  labouring  woman. 

Ehza  James,  carpenter's  wife. 

William  Gillett,  labouring  man. 

Martha  Rock,  single  woman,  glover. 

Eliza  Gillett,  labourer's  wife. 

Mary  Arkwell,  labourer's  wife. 

Sarah  Wintle,  labourer's  wife. 

Mrs.  Jordans,  schoolmistress. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Rev.  E.  Palin,  vicar  of 
Linton. 

The  principal  landowners  in  Linton  are  Lord  Ash- 
burton  (1,000  acres);  Rev.  John  Herbert  (250  acres); 
Mr.  Philip  Matthews  (250  acres);  Mr.  Money  Kyrle 
(200  acres);  Mr.  Roberts  (140  acres);  Mr.  Stallard, 
&c.   "There  are  also  a  great  many  small  holdings. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour,  but  no  over- 
plus. Almost  every  operation  of  husbandry,  except 
ploughing,  is  more  or  less  done  on  some  or  other  of 
the  farms  by  machinery.  On  Lord  Ashburton's  farms 
(two  in  number)  the  fields  are  large  and  open,  and 
favourable  to  machinery.  Other  parts  of  the  parish 
are  very  hilly,  and  of  course  less  suitable  to  this  mode 
of  cultivation.  The  farming  in  the  parish  is  generally 
of  a  high  order. 

The  land  varies  in  quality,  part  is  clay  and  part 
sandy  loam,  good  for  everything.  The  rent  ranges 
from  25«.  to  40*.  per  acre.  The  good  land  on  an 
average  will  produce  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  ; 
and  sometimes  40  bushels.  About  70  acres  out  of 
every  100  would  be  under  the  plough.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  a  hundred  acres  (exclusive  of  the  seasons  of 
hay  and  corn  harvest)  would  require  four  men,  one 
woman,  and  one  or  two  boys.  The  farms  range  in  size 
from  50  to  400  acres  ;  there  are  also  many  occupa- 
tions of  a  few  acres  merely,  attached  to  a  cottage. 

The  annual  cost  of  labour  per  acre  would  be  about 
27*.  Wages  at  present  are  in  most  cases  10s.  Cow- 
men, shepherds,  and  carters  get  lis.  In  all  cases  an 
allowance  of  drink  is  added.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  the  men  prefer  it.  One  of  the  women 
present  remarked  that,  "  the  poor  man  don't  get  much 
"  victuals,  and  wants  the  drink  to  support  him."  The 
harvest  earnings  are  reckoned  not  more  than  enough, 
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and  in  the  case  of  large  families  hardly  sufficient,  to     Gloucester 

pay  the  house-rent  and  the  shoemaker's  bill.     Mary  . 

Marshall's   shoemaker's   bill,    when  she    had   seven  Rev.  J.  Eraser. 

childi-en  at  home,  came  to  more  than  61.  a  year.     A 

woman's  wages  are  9d.,  lOd,,  and  Is.  a  day,  according  a. 

to  the  season  and  the  job. 

A  plough  boy  from  12  to  14  years  of  age  would 
have  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  a  week,  and  a  quart  of  cider  a 
day. 

The  custom  does  not  exist  in  this  parish  of  labourers 
in  husbandry  residing  in  the  fann  house,  and  the  rule 
of  the  district  is  that  all  farm  labourers  are  hired  by 
the  week  only. 

The  cottages  in  Linton  vary  considerably  in  con- 
dition. Very  few  have  three  bedrooms,  and  some  are 
in  very  bad  order.  In  a  hamlet  called  Gorsley  there 
are  some  cottages  that  ought  not  to  be  inhabited.  It 
is  a  squatters'  settlement,  and  the  cottages  are  freehold, 
but  in  many  cases  heavily  mortgaged.  Generally,  in 
the  parish  it  would  be  the  exception  to  find  a  stair- 
case ;  the  chambers  are  reached  by  steps  or  a  ladder. 

Throughout  the  parish  the  gardens  are  good 
generally  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  size,  and  fairly  kept. 
The  rent  ranges  from  3/.  10s.  to  5Z. 

There  are  three  parish  cottages,  the  rent  of  which 
is  distributed  as  a  dole  on  Good  Friday  among  the 
poor,  which  are  described  as  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

There  is  a  mixed  parochial  school,  not  in  connexion 
with  Government,  under  the  management  of  the  vicar, 
and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  It  is  held 
in  a  spacious  room  (built  originally  as  an  Odd  Fellows' 
clubroom)  rented  for  the  purpose.  It  is  taught  by  an 
untrained  mistress,  and  has  40  names  on  the  register, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  30.  The  annual  cost 
is  about  42Z.,  of  which  61.  arise  from  school  pence 
and  the  rest  from  voluntary  subscriptions.  There  is 
an  infant  department,  attended  by  25  scholars. 

There  is  also  an  endowed  school  (one  of  Goff's 
free  schools)  attached  to  the  Baptist  chapel  at  Gresley, 
with  an  endowment  of  50/.  a  year.  It  is  believed  to 
be  attended  by  about  50  children  (not  all  from  Linton 
parish). 

The  vicar  conducts  a  night  school,  in  which  there 
are  12  scholars,  varying  in  age  from  12  to  19.  He 
holds  it  in  a  room  on  his  own  premises  three  nights 
a  week  for  two  hours  a  night.  There  are  prospects 
of  a  new  and  more  suitable  schoolroom  being  erected 
in  the  parish. 

In  Aston  Ingham  the  principal  landowners  are 
Capt.  M.  Power  (who  is  lord  of  the  manor),  Mr.  John 
Garrold,  Mr.  Thomas  Howell,  Mr.  Thos.  Perkins,  and 
Rev.  H.  L.  Whatley.  There  are  besides  several  small 
landowners,  whose  property  ranges  from  five  to  50 
acres. 

There  is  a  sufficiency  of  labour.  Some  of  the  cot- 
tages are  very  creditable,  others  "  would  be  all  the 
"  better  for  being  pulled  down,"  There  are  a  good 
many  freehold  squatters  here  also.  Some  of  the  worst 
cottages  belong  to  landowners.  Some  of  the  cottages 
have  four  or  five  acres  of  ground  attached  to  them, 
and  all  have  good  gardens.  The  rents  are  ex- 
ceedingly low,  and  might  in  some  instances  be  largely 
increased  if  the  cottages  were  put  into  a  better  state 
of  repair. 

There  is  an  endowed  parochial  school.  The  en- 
dowment is  10/.  a  year,  payable  out  of  a  farm  in 
Linton,  with  a  house  and  good  garden,  for  the  free 
education  of  10  boys.  Any  additional  number  of 
children  are  admitted  at  a  weekly  payment  of  \d. 
It  is  under  a  schoolmistress,  and  has  an  enrolment  of 
60  children,  witli  an  average  attendance  of  40.  The 
voluntary  subscriptions  are  from  10/.  to  12/.  a  yeai', 
and  the  children's  pence  amount  to  6/.  or  7/. 

There  is  a  night  school,  conducted  by  Mr.  Sampson 
Holder,  jun.,  assisted  by  the  rector,  attended  by  about 
20  scholars,  varying  in  age  from  11  to  19.  AH  can 
read  out  of  the  Testament  and  work  sums  in  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  about  half  a  dozen  can 
read  very  well  and  work  compound  sums  up  to  the 
rule  of  three.  The  scholars  are  most  anxious  to  learn, 
and  Mr.  Holder  is  y^ry  proud  of  them. 

R 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF   CHILDREN,  YOUNG  PERSONS,  AND   WOMEN 


Gloucester. 
Bev.  J.  Fraser. 


a. 


In  legislating  for  the  employlneint  and  education  of 
children  in  an  agricultural  district,  the  meeting  feel 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  other- 
wise there  would  be  caused  great  inconvenience  to 
the  farmer,  as  well  as  in  many  cases  hardship  to  the 
parents. 

The  meeting  would  gladly  see  every  child  kept  re- 
gularly at  school  at  least  to  the  age  of  10,  but  they 
fail  to  see  how  this  attendance  can  be  enforced  by 
compulsion. 

They  believe  that  the  most  effective  system  would 
be  a  system  of  encouragement. 

There  are  admitted  to  be  slack  months  in  the  winter 
of  which  advantage  might  be  taken,  if  the  parents 
were  so  disposed,  to  send  the  children  to  school. 

The  meeting  further  believe  entirely  in  the  attrac- 
tive power  of  an  efficient  school,  and  they  consider 
that  many  schools  might  be  made  much  more  efficient 
than  they  now  are  if  the  conditions  of  Government 
aid  werfe  relaxed,  and  assistance  were  given  to  all 
school  simply  in  proportion  to  the  results  they  can 
prdduce,  and  independently  of  the  possession  of  a 
certificate  by  the  teacher. 

The  labouring  women  present  think  that  it  would 
be  a  hardship  if  the  law  were  to  lay  restrictions  upon 
the  employment  of  women  in  the  fields.  Their  fami- 
lies' would  often  have  gone  to  bed  hungry  if  they  had 
had  riot  earned  money  in  that  way. 

AH  present  at  the  meeting  desired  to  express  their 
opinion  very  strongly  upon  the  present  state  of  the 
beerhouse  question.  The  licence  is  issued  with  too 
great  facility,  and  the  houses  are  not  under  sufficiently 
effective  control.  Mr.  Whatley  would  wish  to  see 
the  power  to  sell  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises 
entirely  abrogated. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

E.  Palin,  Chairman. 


No.  95.     Monday,  January  27,  1868. 

Meeting  at  Newent,  for  , 

Newent  -  Pop.,  3,182  -  Acr.,  7,213  -  E.V.,  15,639/. 
Oxenhall  -  Pop.,  272  -  Acr.,  1,475  -  R.V.,  2,607/. 
Pauntley  -  Pop.,     233  -  Acr.,  1,802  -  R.V.,    2,440/. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

From  Newent — 

R.  F.  Onslow,  Esq.,  magistrate,  chairman  of  board 

of  guardians,  and  landowner. 
Rev.  Frederick  Wood,  vicar. 
Osman  Ricardo,  Esq.,  magistrate  and  landowner. 
Rev.  Morris  Burland,  assistant  curate. 
John  Wood,  Esq.,  landowner  and  occupier  of  300 

acres. 
Mr.  Henry  Thomson,  owner  of  160  and  occupier 

of  600  acres. 
Mr.  T.  HoUoway,- occupier  of  350  acres, 
Mr.  John  HiU,  sen.,  landowner. 
Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  occupier  of  200  acres. 
Mr.  John  Hill,  jun.,  occupier  of  200  acres. 
Mr.  C.  Cooke,  solicitor. 
Mr.  G.  Crook e,  occupier  of  100  acres. 
Mr.  J.  Randal,  occupier  of  100  acres. 
Mr.  J.  Hatton,  tanner  and  guardian. 
Mr.  H.  Turner,  schoolmaster. 
Mr.  H.  Simmonds,  occupier  of  100  acres. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Frowde,  landowner. 
Mr.  R.  Cromwell,  chemist. 
Mr.  F.  Thomson,  occupier  of  200  acres. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Ferris,  di-aper. 
Mr.  T.  Jauncey,  relieving  officer. 
Mr.  Chas.  Tunnicliffe,    clerk    to    the  board  of 

guardians. 
Mr.  C.  Clark,  owner  and  occupier  of  100  acres. 
Mr.  E.  Wilcox,  exciseman. 
Mr.  E.  Pocock,  grocer  and  occupier  of  200  acres. 
Mr.  H.  Hartland,  grocer  and  occupier. 
Dr.  Cooke,  medical  practitioner. 
Mr.  A.  Hartlanid,  occupier  of  250  acres. 
Mr.  T.  Hartland,  occupier  of  lOO  acres. 


From  Oxenhall  and  Pauntley — 
Rev.  T.  P.  Little,  incumbent.  '   ' 

Mr.  J.  Butler,  of  Pauntley  Court,  occupier  of 

300  acres. 
Mr.  R.  Niblett,  occupier  of  100  acres. 
Mr.  F.  Thurston,  occupier  of  150  acres. 
Mr.  T.  Wigley,  overseer. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Richabd  Foley  Onsi.ow, 
Esq. 

The  principal  landowners  in  Newent  are  R.  F.  On- 
slow, Esq.,  John  Wood,  Esq.,  Mr.  John  HiU,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hook,  Mr.  John  Hook,  O.  Ricardo,  Esq., 
Mr.  J.  H.  Frowde,  Mr.  W.  J.  Phelps,  Mr.  Henry 
Thomson,  Mr.  T.  HoUoway,  &c.  There  are  also 
a  great  many  small  proprietors.  There  would  be  up- 
wards of  50  farms,  ranging  in  size  from  350  acres 
down  to  25,  and  some  even  as  small  as  10. 

There  is  generally  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour 
resident  in  the  parish,  and  in  fact  there  are  men  of  a 
certain  class,  and  that  not  the  most  satisfactory,  who 
are  often  out  of  employ;  but  the  case  of  one  farm 
was  mentioned  where,  owing  possibly  to  a  deficiency 
of  cottages  (there  being  only  two  attached  to  250 
acres),  the  farmer  has  to  import  labom-.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  considerably  more  labour  goes  out  of 
the  parish  than  comes  into  it.  There  is  a  large  number 
of  men  who  are  employed  in  the  woods,  and  who  take 
harvest  work  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  cottages,  but  they 
might  be  more  conveniently  distributed.  Mr.  HoUo- 
way believes  that  on  his  side  of  the  parish  a  dozen 
more  cottages  than  exist  are  required. 

The  cottages  vary  considerably  in  condition;  some  are 
satisfactory,  others  very  much  the  reverse.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  belong  to  smaU  proprietors,  and  a 
good  many  are  freehold,  having  been  erected  on  the 
waste.  They  are  generally  well  supplied  with  gardens. 
There  are  perhaps  40  or  50  acres  of  field  allotments, 
mostly  let  in  quarter-acre,  but  a  few  in  half-aCre 
parcels.  The  rent  of  the  cottages  ranges  from  \s.  to 
2s.  %d.  a  week.  The  average  rent  would  be  5/.  ;  in 
some  instances  the  rent  is  as  high  as  8/.,  but  there 
would  be  a  larger  extent  of  land  attached  to  the 
tenancy,  as  much  perhaps  as  an  acre. 

There  are  five  public  elementary  schools  in  the 
parish : — 

(1.)  A  National  school,  in  two  departments,  under 
Government,  taught  by  a  master  and  mistress,  both 
certificated,  held  in  an  excellent  building,  and  sup- 
ported at  an  annual  cost  of  about  200/.  There  are 
about  300  names  on  the  register  and  an  average 
attendance  of  170.  The  summer  is  the  season  in 
which  the  school  is  fullest,  owing  to  the  distances 
which  the  children  have  to  travel  and  the  state  of  the 
ways.  The  income  of  the  school  is  only  raised  with 
some  effort. 

(2.)  A  smaU  school  at  Clifford's  Mesne,  under  an 
untrained  mistress,  with  35  children  on  the  register 
and  an  ordinary  attendance  of  30.  The  school  is 
maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  30/.  The  mistress  is 
said  to  be  very  efficient;  the  school  acts  as  a  feeder 
to  the  National  school. 

(3.)  A  school  of  the  same  character,  and  answering 
the  same  purposes,  at  KUcote,  attended  by  about  25 
children,  and  costing  about  20/.  a  year. 

(4.)  A  school  attached  to  the  Wesleyan  chapel, 
not  under  Government  inspection,  attended  by  about 
20  children,  who  are  taught  by  an  elderly  woman,  at 
the  rates  of  3c/.  and  Qd.  a  week. 

(5.)  A  school  attached  to  the  Independent  chapel, 
attended  by  from  30  to  40  children.  It  is  taught  by 
a  young  untrained  mistress.  It  is  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  in  addition  to  the  children's 
pence. 

There  are  four  private  adventure  schools  attended 
by  children  of  a  superior  class. 

There  is  a  night  school,  attended  by  about  60 
scholars,  pronounced  by  the  Governcment  inspector 
last  year  to  be  the  best  in  the  district.  It  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  curate,  assisted  by  four 
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other  teachers,  two  of  ■whom  are  certificated, fBchool- 
masters.  The  chief  difficulty  in  conducting  it  is  the 
late  hour  at  which  many  of  the  scholars,  who  are 
carter-boys,  leave  their  work. 

In  Ox^hall  the  chief  landowner  is  E.  F.  Onslow, 
Esq.  There  are  four  or  five  other  proprietors.  There 
are  nine  farms. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour.  There  are 
enough  cottages,  but  their  condition  varies  as  described 
in  Newent.  The  rent  is  about  the  same  as  at  Newent. 
They  have  pretty  good  gardens,  but  there  are  no  field 
allotments. 

There  is  no  public  day  school  in  Oxenhall,  but  the 
children  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Newent 
school. 

Vhere  is  a  little  dame's  school  with  about  15  chil- 
dren, and  the  Misses  Onslow  are  in  the'  habit  of 
gathering  together  and  teaching  about  a  dozen  chil- 
dren twice  a  week  in  the  room  which  is  used  as  a 
Sunday  school. 

The  vicar  has  a  small  night  school  attended  by 
about  half  a  dozen  boys. 

In  Pauntley  the  chief  landowner  is  Osman  Ricardo, 
Esq.  There  are  four  or  five  other  proprietors.  There 
are  eight  or  ten  farms. 

The  supply  of  labour  is  sufficient.  The  cottages 
are  much  in  the  same  state  as  those  in  Oxenhall  and 
Newent.  Very  few  are  attached  to  the  farms  or  belong 
to  the  landowners.  They  mostly  belong  either  to 
small  proprietors  or  to  the  people  who  occupy  them, 
and  these  are  generally  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  Ricardo  maintains  a  boys'  school  in  Pauntley, 
attended  by  from  60  to  70  scholars,  under  a  certifi- 
cated master.  This  school  justly  enjoys  a  high  repu- 
tation, is  liberally  maintained,  and  attracts  scholars 
from  long  distances.  Mr.  Ricardo  entirely  believes 
in  the  attractive  power  of  an  efficient  school.  The 
girls  in  the  parish  attend  school  either  in  Newent  or 
at  Upleadon. 

There  is  a  night  school  in  Pauntley,  attended  by 
about  a  dozen  scholars,  taught  by  the  vicar  and  two 
volunteers.  The  same  difficulty  is  felt  as  at  Newent 
in  consequence  of  the  late  hour  at  which  the  boys 
leave  their  work  ;  but  they  are  otherwise  attentive 
and  anxious  to  learn. 

The  land  in  these  parishes  varies  considerably  in 
quality,  passing  from  clay  (rarely  strong  enough  to 
grow  beans)  through  sandy  loam  to  hght  drifting  sand. 
About  80  per  cent,  is  under  the  plough.  The  annual 
cost  of  manual  labour  is  about  25s.  per  acre.  About 
four  men,  two  women,  and  a  boy  would  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  labour  to  100  acres.  Female  labour  is  con- 
stantly employed  on  the  farms  of  this  district  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  valuable  to  the  farmers,  and 
believed  to  be  helpful  to  the  families  themselves  when 
they  are  large.  A  woman's  wage  is  9d.  and  lOd.  a 
day,  and  Is.  in  harvest.  They  are  allowed  a  quart 
of  cider  a  day. 

The  more  general  i-ate  of  wages  of  an  able-bodied 
man  at  the  present  moment  is  10s.  a  week,  though 
there  are  cases  in  which  men  are  receiving  9s.  ;  of 
course  waggoners,  shepherds,  and  cowmen  are  paid 
from  2s.  to  3s.  a  week  more,  and  all  have  an  allow- 
ance of  from  two  quarts  to  a  gallon  of  cider  a  day. 
The  maximum  earnings  of  an  able-bodied  labourer  in 
this  district  in  constant  employ  throughout  the  year 
would  be  from  321.  to  351.  It  is  the  general  practice 
of  the  farmers  of  the  district  to  find  work  for  their 
constant  labourers  wet  or  dry  if  they  are  inclined  to 
come  and  take  it. 

With  regard  to  the  question  how  to  deal  with  the 
education  of  children  employed  in  agriculture, — 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Eicardo,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Frowde, 

"  That  no  child  should  be  employed  in  farm  labour 
under  the  age  of  10  ;  and  that  children  having  reached 
that  age  and  earning  wages  should  be  required  to 
attend  school  for  40  days  during  the  winter  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  12."         ■ 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 


The  1  meeting. ; were ,  strongly;  inipressed  ,  with   the     Gloucester, . 

feeling  that  in  any  attempts  to  elevate  the  social  con-  

dition  of  the  people,  the  state  of  the  labourer's  home,  Eev^E^er, 
and  the  needless  multiplication  of  houses  licensed  to 
sell  intoxicating  drinks  are  two  points  imperatively  *' 

requiring  to  be  dealt  with  before  any  considerable 
improvement  of  that  condition  can  be  expected. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

RiCHAED  Foley  Onslow,  Chairman. 

Jan.  27,  1868. 

The  following  paper  was  handed  to  the  assistant 
commissioner  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting : 

"  In  regard  to  a  resolution  passed  at  a  iiiteetiig  held 
in  the  town  hall,  Newent,  on  the  27th  day  of  January 
1868,  for  the  parishes  of  Newent,  Oxenhall,  and 
Pauntley,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  how  best  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  we  the  undersigned  feel  assured  that  if 
an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed  simply  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  any  child  in  agriculture 
under  10  years  of  age,  there  would  not  be  in  conse- 
quence of  such  Act,  a  single  additional  child  under 
education  at  any  of  the  day  schools  in  this  district. 

MoKRis  BuRLAND  H.  BuRLAND,  Curate  of 

Newent.  ' 

Charles  Tunniclipp,  Certificated   School- 
master. 
Joseph  Wilks,  Certificated  Schoolmaster. 
Eleanor  Sumner,  Certificated    Schoolmis- 
tress. 
Henrt  Turner,  Certificated  Schoolmaster." 


No.  96.  Meeting  of  labouring  men  at  Newent  Vicaragei 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1868. 

Present  at  Meeting  : 

Rev.  F.  Wood,  vicar  of  Newent. 
Christopher  Preedy,  married,  with  six  children. 
William  Griffin,  married,  six  children. 
Joseph  Beale,  married,  eight  children. 
George  Lewis,  married,  six  children. 
Richard  Braid,  married,  nine  children. 
Thomas  Jones,  married,  six  children. 
George  Ainge,  married,  seven  children. 
George  Phillips,  married,  four  children. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  F.  Wood. 

Wages  in  this  district  are  10s.  a  week.  Carters 
get  lis.  and  12s.  Wm.  Griffin  is  a  cowman;  he  has 
9s.  a  week,  and  his  house  (worth  Is.  3d.')  rent  free, 
with  16  perches  of  garden  ground. 

Women  get  %d.,  9d.,  and  lOd.  a  day.  Boys  get 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a  week  for  crowkeeping  ;  and  2s.  to  3s. 
a  week  as  carter  boys.  There  are  a  good  many 
carter  boys  who  get  no  more  than  2s.  a  week.  A 
carter  boy  would  be  expected  to  get  to  his  work 
between  5  and  6  a.m.,  and  perhaps  does  not  leave  off 
till  between  7  and  8.  George  Lewis  has  a  boy  turned 
12,  who  is  so  tired  with  his  day's  work  that,  though 
he  goes  to  night  school,  it  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to 
get  there.  The  hours  are  too  much  for  little  boys, 
but  they  can't  be  shortened,  and  the  change  that  is 
wanted  is  to  employ  bigger  boys  who  can  stand  the 
time  better.  A  boy  of  14  to  16  would  make  a 
deal  better  carter  boy  than  one  of  12  or  13.  Then, 
as  to  crowkeeping,  the  lads  get  ofi'  to  play,  and  an 
old  man  with  a  gun  would  be  much  more  useful. 

None  of  the  men  present  would  like  their  girls  to 
work  on  the  land.  They  should  be  kept  at  school 
and  then  go  to  service.  There  is  not  such  a  good 
chance  to  get  a  young  girl  into  a  farmhouse  for  her 
first  place  as  there  used  to  be.  ,  The  farmer's  wife 
wants  an  experienced  servant,  and  often  the  only 
first  place  a  young  girl  can  get  into  is  a  public  house. 
•  It  is  the  custom  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  pay 
part  of  the  wages  in  cider.  The  general  quantity  is 
three  quarts  a  day  ;  when  the  farmer  is  short  of  fruit 
the  cider  is  often  half  water.  When  at  its  best  it  is 
not  worth  more  than  Id-,  a,  quart. 
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The  men  present,  with  one  exception,  would  prefer 
their  allowance  of  cider  to  an  extra  Is.  6d.  in  wages. 
R«v.  J.  Fraser.  When  a  man's  day's  work  is  from  12  to  14  or  even  16 
hours  a  day,  his  drop  of  drink  along  with  his  bread 
and  cheese  is  very  comforting. 

Just  now  flour  is  so  dear  that  there's  not  much 
cheese  to  be  got,  nor  meat ;  there  ai-e  a  good  many 
families  that  have  not  got  bread  enough.  A  family  of 
eight  will  use  from  three  pecks  to  a  bushel  of  Aom- 
in the  week,  and  the  week's  wages  won't  pay  for  that 
with  flour  at  1  Is.  6d.  The  men,  therefore,  are  obliged 
to  run  in  debt  in  the  winter,  which  they  try  to  pay 
off  in  the  summer.  A  man  was  a  good  deal  better  off 
with  wages  at  8s.  and  flour  at  7s.  or  8s.  a  bushel  than 
he  is  now. 

The  men  present  pay  the  following  rent  for  their 
cottages  :  Christopher  Preedy,  4  guineas  for  a  cottage 
with  two  bedrooms,  out  of  repair  very  bad,  with 
about  25  perches  of  garden,  ground  very  good. 

Joseph  Beale,  51.  for  a  cottage  with  two  bedrooms, 
very  much  out  of  repair,  wattle  and  dab,  with  the 
walls  all  to  pieces,  with  16  perches  of  very  good 
garden  ground.  He  has  been  in  it  15  years  ;  and  he 
thinks  there  has  been  about  71.  or  8^.  laid  out  in  re- 
pairs. 

George  Lewis  pays  6/.  for  a  cottage  with  two 
chambers,  in  middling  repair,  built  of  brick  and 
slated,  with  35  perches  of  pretty  good  garden. 

G-eorge  Phillips  pays  51.  5s.  for  a  cottage  with 
only  one  bedroom  (a  large  one).  The  cottage  is  a 
good  deal  out  of  repair  ;  the  garden  is  very  small, 
about  12  perches,  but  of  good  land. 

Wm.  Grifiin  has  his  cottage  rent  free,  but  it  is 
reckoned  worth  Is.  3d.  a  week.  There  are  two  bed- 
rooms and  about  16  perches  of  garden.  The  cottage 
is  in  good  repair. 

George  Ainge  has  his  cottage  rent  free.  It  has 
two  small  bedrooms  and  about  16  perches  of  garden. 
It  is  in  pretty  fair  repair. 

The  men  all  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  three  bed- 
rooms to  a  cottage  wherever  there  is  a  large  family. 

A  quarter  of  an  acre  is  about  as  much  garden  ground 
as  a  man  can  cultivate  in  his  own  time ;  but  if  his 
master  could  spare  him  occasionally  for  a  day  of  two, 
he  could  occupy  half  an  acre  profitably.  If  a  man 
has  a  good  garden  close  to  his  cottage  it  is  much  better 
for  him  than  an  allotment  at  a  distance.  The  men 
think  cottage  rents  in  this  district  are  too  high  for  the 
wages  they  receive. 

None  of  the  men  present  lose  any  time  by  reason  of 
weather ;  but  there  are  masters  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  do  send  their  day  labourers  (but  not  their  carters 
or  cowmen)  back  on  a  wet  day.  These  are  not  the 
masters  a  man  would  work  for  if  he  could  help  it. 

The  men  think  that  an  able-bodied  man  in  constant 
employment  throughout  the  year  would  earn  at  the 
rate  of  about  lis.  a  week,  exclusive  of  drink,  which 
would  be  worth  Is.  6c?.  a  week  more. 

Of  the  six  farm  labourers  present  three  were  no 
scholars,  two  could  read  a  little,  only  one  could  read 
and  write.  The  two  men  who  can  read  "  a  little  " 
picked  up  that  they  knew  at  Sunday  school. 

The  men  present  say  they  couldn't  pay  their  way, 
pay  rent,  buy  food  and  coal  and  clothes  out  of  10s.  a 
week  unless  their  wives  went  out  to  work  occasion- 
ally. But  they  know  it  is  not  all  profit  ;  if  a  woman 
earns  4s.  a  week,  it  is  not  more  than  half  profit.  If 
their  wages  were  enough  to  maintain  their  families  on, 
they  would  rather  their  wives  did  not  go  out  to  work 
at  all.  They  don't  consider  turnip  pulling,  or  dung 
spreading,  or  helping  the  steam  thrasher  proper  work 
for  a  woman  to  do,  but  she  can  hoe  wheat  or  turnips, 
make  hay,  help  her  husband  in  harvest,  pick  fruit,  &c. 
If  it  could  be  helped,  a  woman,  where  there  is  a 
family,  had  better  not  go  to  work  at  all  except  in 
haymaking  or  to  help  get  the  corn  in  at  harvest. 

All  the  men  desire  their  children  to  be  good  scholars. 
As  far  as  they  know,  what  is  taught  in  the  schools  is 
what  they  would  like  their  children  to  learn.  They 
would  like  them  all  to  be  able  to  read,  to  write,  and 
cipher.     One  man  said  that  he  thought  it  was  money 


in  any  man's  pocket  who  had  a  family  to  have  his 
children  at  school  instead  of  at  home.  They  don't 
feel  that  there  is  any  hardship  in  being  called  upon 
to  pay  Id.  a,  week  for  a  child's  schooling.  They 
think  that  no  child  ought  to  go  to  work  before  he  is 
10  years  of  age  ;  but  at  the  present  price  of  flour 
and  rate  of  wages  it  would  be  very  hard,  when  there 
was  a  large  family,  if  a  labouring  man  were  compelled 
to  maintain  his  children  at  school  up  to  that  age. 
Joseph  Beale  has  six  children  at  home  (with  only  one 
boy  earning  Is.  6d.  a  week  and  his  victuals),  and  he 
is  running  into  debt  to  maintain  them. 

They  think  that  if  the  law  were  to  prohibit  chil- 
di'en's  labour  under  a  certain  age,  most  people  would 
send  them  to  school  of  their  own  accord  without  com- 
pulsion. People  have  got  to  value  education  more 
than  they  used  to  do. 

Feedektck  Wood,  Chairman. 


E.  Answers  to  the  Commissioners'  Circclae   of 
Inquiries  on  the  Employment  of  Private  Gangs. 

1.  "The  system  exists  so  rarely,  and  employs  so 
few  together,  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning."— ^^ev. 
H.  Howes,  Spixworth,  St.  Faith's. 

2.  "Occasionally,  to  a  small  extent,  for  planting 
beans,  picking  stones,  picking  twitch  grass,  and  weed- 
ing coi-n.  Their  conduct  is  generally  orderly,  and  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  moral  evil  or  hardship  as  the 
system  is  carried  out  in  this  parish.  We  think,  there- 
fore, that  legislation  is  unnecessary.  Tlie  usual  hours 
of  work  on  the  land  would  not  exceed  eight  hours." — 
Eev.  J.  Stevenson,  and  Messrs.  J,  Mickleburgh  and 

F.  Dix,  Dickleburgh,  Depwade. 

3.  "The  employment  of  children,  young  persons, 
and  women  is  so  intermittent  that  even  private  gangs 
are  said  not  often  to  be  employed.  Some  years  twitch 
abounds,  and  then  I  have  seen  20  or  30  boys,  girls, 
and  women  engaged  in  collecting  and  burning  this  in 
one  large  field.  The  sexes  are  sometimes  mixed, 
sometimes  kept  apart.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a 
terrible  destruction  of  modesty.  I  consider  that  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commissioners  in 
reference  to  public  gangs  should  be  applied  to  private 
gangs  also." — Rev.  G.  T.  Hall,  Hempnall,  Depwade. 

4.  "There  are  12  males  between  10  and  13,  and 
4  males  between  13  and  18  ;  14  married,  and  8  un- 
married females  over  18  employed  in  private  gangs 
in  this  parish.  Their  day's  work  is  from  8  to  10 
hours.  The  sexes  usually  work  apart.  The  demand 
on  their  physical  powers  certainly  does  not  injuriously 
affect  their  health  or  constitution,  nor  are  they  sub- 
ject to  any  ill-treatment.  The  evils  complained  of  in 
reference  to  public  gangs  do  not  exist  here  in  private 
gangs.  I  think  that  recommendations  viii.  and  x., 
viz.,  'that  restraint  should  be  placed  on  the  practice 
'  of  employing  females  in  weeding  high  wet  corn,' 
and  '  that  a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance  should 
'  be  compulsory  on  all  children  from  the  time  of  their 
'  beginning  to  earn  wages  by  working  in  a  gang,' 
should  be  applied  to  private  gangs." — Rev.  Charles 
Gape,  Rusliall,  Depioade. 

5.  "Private  gangs  exist  only  on  one  or  two  faxms, 
but  the  farmer  pays  the  girls  himself  directly,  who 
work  under  a  man.  The  girls  are  from  16  to  25  years 
of  age,  and  several  of  them  have  had  illegitimate 
children,  and  are  thus  incapacitated  for  service. 
About  six  work  in  a  group  together.  On  one  prin- 
cipal farm,  where  some  six  married  and  single  women 
work  nearly  all  the  year,  they  have  no  man  to  super- 
intend them,  but  do  their  work  together.  There  are 
no  boys  in  these  private  gangs.  The  girls  have  had 
little  education  since  they  were  10  years  old.  Some 
can  read,  several  cannot,  A  night  school  was  opened 
for  them  one  winter,  but  did  not  attract  many.  In 
the  private  gangs  on  two  of  the  farms  in  this  parish 
no  very  young  girls  are  employed.  They  are  chiefly 
girls  who  are  of  damaged  character  or  unfitted  for 
service.  I  think  that  similar  restrictions  to  those 
recommended  for  public  gangs  should  be  brought  to 
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bear    on    private    gangs." — Rev.    Hugh   J.    Hare, 
Docking. 

6.  "  There  are  some  private  gangs  in  tliis  parish, 
but  at  thg  present  season  of  the  year  (October)  they 
are  not  embodied.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  give 
the  information  asked  for." — Rev.  J.  A.  Ogle,  Rural 
Dean,  Sedgeford,  Docking. 

1.  "  There  are  no  private  gangs  in  this  parish.  I 
think  that  recommendations  ii.,  vi.,  viii.,  and  x.  should 
be  applied  equally  to  public  and  private  gangs  [ii.  that 
the  age  of  children  employed  in  the  gang  should  be 
restricted ;  vi.  that  the  sexes  should  be  sej)arated." 
For  viii.  and  x.,  see  above,  No.  4], — Rev.  Alexander 
Thurtell,  forrmvly  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ox- 
burgh,  Swaffham. 

8.  "  The  system  of  private  gangs  exists  in  this 
parish  to  a  small  extent.  In  the  summer  of  last  year 
there  was  a  gang  employed,  composed  entirely  of  boys, 
10  in  number,  of  whom  two  were  under  8  ;  two  be- 
tween 8  and  10;  four  between  10  and  13  ;  and  two 
between  13  and  18.  They  were  employed  in  picking 
twitch  close  to  their  homes.  Their  hours  were  from 
6  in  the  morning  to  6  in  the  evening.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  were  subjected  to  any  ill-treatment. 
The  state  of  their  education  was  deficient." — Rev. 
Francis  T.  Hurst,  Ridgeivell,  Halstead,  Essex. 


Rev.  J.  Fraeef. 


Opinions  expressed  in  the  Answers  to  the  Questions 
contained  in  the  Commissioners'  Circular. 

A.  On  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  females  in 
agriculture,  and  the  possibility  or  desirableness 
of  restricting  it. 

1.  "  Very  decidedly  it  has  a  bad  effect,  and  such 
ghls  or  young  women  as  are  employed  for  any  length 
of  time  in  agricultural  labour  become  unfitted  for 
domestic  service,  and  I  think  also  for  domestic  duties 
generally.  No  female  labour  should  be  allowed  in 
the  fields  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18." — Rev. 
Campbell  Wodehouse,  Alderford  {St.  Faith's),  Nor- 

folk. 

2.  "I  know  of  no  special  employment  physically 
injurious,  but  it  has  a  bad  effect  morally,  especially 
when  the  sexes  are  not  separate.  There  having  been 
no  abuse  in  this  neighbourhood,  there  is  no  need  of 
any  restriction  ;  but  if  one  should  be  made  it  should 
be  limited  to  females  under  13  years  of  age." — Francis 
Parmeter,  Esq.,  Booton  (St.  Faith's),  Norfolk. 

3.  ''No  restriction  is  needed  in  this  parish." — 
Major  Bourchier,  Felthorpe  (St.  Faith's),  Norfolk. 

4.  "  Though  no  special  employment  injuriously 
affects  females,  I  personally  do  not  like  to  see  them 
serving  a  threshing  machine.  I  consider  field  work 
for  females  (particulaily  the  young)  detrimental  to 
their  morals,  and  unfitting  them  for  service — render- 
ing them  averse  to  the  restrictions  they  meet  there. 
I  cannot,  however,  recommend  restrictions  under 
present  circumstancfs.  Women  only  get  8d.  a  day, 
and  fuU-grown  men  2s.,  so  that  to  restrict  women 
altogether  would  lay  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  farmer  ; 
but  I  myself  should  like  to  do  so,  if  feasible  ;  at  least, 
young  women." — Rev.  James  Shirley,  Frettenham  {St. 
Faith's),  Norfolk. 

5.  "  If  the  young  women  have  been  always  em- 
ployed in  field  work,  we  consider  that  it  unfits  them 
for  domestic  duties,  and  they  generally  make  the 
worst  wives  for  agricultural  labourers.  We  would 
recommend  that  no  female  under  13  should  be  em- 
ployed in  field  work,  and  as  much  as  possible  no  un- 
married female  under  18  years  of  age." — Rev.  T.  L. 
Fellowes,  Honingham  {St.  Faith's),  Norfolk. 

6.  "  The  girls  become  rude  and  unfitted  for  service, 
especially  if  employed  in  the  same  field  with  boys.  I 
would  altogether  prohibit  girls  from  labour  in  the 
fields,  and  allow  married  women  who  had  no  families 
at  home  to  take  care  of  to  do  the  work." — Rev.  J.  D. 
Ballance,  Vicar,  Horsford  {St.  Faith's),  Norfolk. 

7.  "  Fortunately  there  are  few  females  employed  in 


farming  in  this  parish,  and  I  think  such  employment        Norfolk, 
is  injurious  to  their  character,  and  unfits  them  for  ^^^  "T^, 
domestic  duties.     I  would,  however,  impose  no  re- 
striction beyond  that  of  preventing  girls  under  13 
years  of  age  working  on  the  land." — Mr.  J.  Minns, 
Churchwarden,  Horstead  {St.  Faith's),  Norfolk. 

8.  "  It  would  be  advisable,  if  practicable,  to  dis- 
pense with  female  labour  in  agriculture,  but  it  is  in 
most  instances  indispensable,  and  we  are  not  prepared 
to  recommend  any  restriction  being  placed  upon  it.". — 
Rev.  N.  M.  Manby,  Rector,  and  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Gaze,  Guardian,  Morton-on-the-Hill  {St.  Faith's), 
Norfolk. 

9.  "  Its  general  effect  is  to  make  them  unsettled 
and  disinclined  to  remain  either  in  places  of  service  or 
in  their  homes  after  marriage.  So  few  unmurried 
girls  are  employed  in  this  parish,  that  happily  the 
results  in  the  matter  of  unchastity  are  not  so  glaring 
as  I  have  seen  in  former  parishes,  where  more  worked 
together  and  damaged  one  another.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend restrictions  by  legislation." — Rev.  Thomas  Har- 
rison, Rector,  Rackheath  {St.  Faith's),  Norfolk. 

10.  "  Generally  speaking,  the  employment  of  young 
females  in  agriculture  is  unfavourable  to  morals  and 
domestic  duties.  I  would  prohibit  young  girls  from 
field  labour  altogether,  but  not  when  grown  up  and 
without  families  requiring  care  at  home." — Rev. 
Henry  Howes,  Rector,  Spixworth  {St.  Faith's),  Nor-  ■ 
folk. 

11.  "I  consider  females  brought  up  to  agricultural 
employments  less  fitted  for  domestic  duties  than  those 
trained  as  household  servants;  but  I  cannot  recommend 
any  restriction,  the  supply  of  labour  being  scarce,  and 
the  labourers  very  improvident." — Rev.  Henry  Ban- 
father,  Incumbent,  Sprowston  {St.  Faith's),  Norfolk. 

12.  "I  think  such  employment  highly  injurious  to 
morals,  and  also  to  training  for  domestic  duties.  On 
the  score  of  morals  I  would  allow  no  young  female  to 
be  employed." — Captain  Hastings  Parker,  Magis- 
trate, Swanninglon  {St.  Faith's),  Norfolk. 

13.  "I  am  not  aware  of  any  special  employment 
that  injuriously  affects  females,  unless  it  may  be  the 
'  topping  and  taiUng '  of  turnips  in  the  fields  in  the 
bad  wet  weather  of  winter.  This  is  bad  work,  for 
young  females  especially.  Habitual  employment  of 
young  females  in  field  work  at  all  seasons  and  in  any- 
thing that  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  gang  seems 
objectionable ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  hai-m  is 
done  by  their  employment  singly  or  in  small  groups 
in  lighter  work  in  the  spring  and  summer,  as  in 
singling  turnips,  which  is  really  more  suitable  work 
for  children  than  for  adults,  or  the  hayfleld." — Rev. 
W.  Howard,  Vicar  and  Chairman  of  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, Great  Witchingham  {St.  Faith's),  Norfolk. 

14.  "  Unless  employed  with  their  husbands,  I  con- 
sider it  dangerous  to  their  morals,  and  very  injurious 
to  their  training  for  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties, 
unless  such  employment  be  very  occasional." — Rev. 
P.  Rivers  de  Jersey,  Aslacton  {Depwade),  Norfolk. 

15.  "  Though  no  employment  in  which  females  are 
here  engaged  is  physically  injurious  to  them,  such 
employment,  if  constant,  renders  them  unwilling  to 
submit  to  the  restraints  of  domestic  service,  and  unfits 
them  for  the  performance  of  home  duties.  I  would 
prohibit  the  employment  of  females  imder  18  years  of 
age,  unless  accompanied  by  their  mothers." — Arch- 
deacon Bouverie,  Denton  {Depivade),  Norfolk. 

16.  "  Their  employment  on  the  land  would  seem 
to  leave  sufficient  time  for  proper  training  for  domestic 
duties.  Under  existing  circumstances  in  this  parislj 
we  think  legislation  unnecessary." — Rev.  J.  Stevenson, 
Rector,  and  Mr.  F.  Dix,  Guardian,  Dickleburgh 
{Depwade),  Norfolk. 

17.  "A  few  words  will  give  my  view.  The  de- 
moralizing effect  is  fearful.  I  have  known  nice  pro- 
mising girls  thoroughly  corrupted  in  a  month's  dibbling 
or  stone-picking.  I  have  often  talked  the  matter  over 
with  mothers.  The  one  answer  is,  we  cannot  get  on 
without  the  help.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  if  no 
females  were  allowed  to  work  in  the  fields.  Homes 
and  families  would  be  better  looked  after,  and  often 
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the  married  women  are  the  corrupters  of  the  young 
girh.  Still  it  would  be  a  gain  if  some  restriction  as 
to  age  were  adopted.  During,  the  gleaning  the  women 
seem  in  far  too  many  cases  to  forget  all  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  decorum.  I  dread  the  approach  of  that 
blessed  season  almost  as  much  as  that  of  the  annual 
fairs.  Often  we  see  100  waiting  to  enter  a  field  about 
to  be  cleared.  The  conversation  of  some  depraved 
ones  is  listened  to  and  heard  by  all,  and  much  harm 
is  done." — Rev.  G.  T.  Hall,  Hempnall  {Depwade), 
Norfolk. 

18.  "As  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging, 
I  think  that  the  employment  of  females  in  agricultural 
labour  has  not  a  worse  effect  on  their  morals  than  lace- 
making,  glove-making,  or  any  other  sedentary  occu- 
pation."— Rev.  J.  H.  Mules,  Rector,  Moulton  {Dep- 
wade), Norfolk. 

19.  "  Female  labour  is  necessary,  but  youBg  fe- 
males under  18  should  be  restricted." — Rev.  L.  R. 
Henslow,  Rector,  Pulham  Magdalen  {Depwade), 
Norfolk. 

20.  "  Young  and  unmarried  females  would  be  better 
in  domestic  service." — Rev.  R.  Bond,  Rector,  Pulham 
St.  Mary  {Depwade),  Norfolk. 

21.  "I  think  it  makes  them  rough  and undomestic  ; 
the  rudeness  which  gleaning  engenders  for  a  time  in 
this  case  is  chronic." — Archdeacon  Ormerod,  Rector, 
Redenhall  {Depwade),  Norfolk. 

22.  "  Females  employed  in  agricalture  are  fre- 
quently lax  in  morals,  and  consequently  more  trouble- 
some vmder  control  when  engaged  as  domestic  ser- 
vants. There  would  be  far  less  difficulty  in  providing 
repectable  servants  were  young  females  prohibited 
working  in  the  fields  under  the  age  of  18." — Rev.  C. 
Gape,  Vicar,  Rushall  {Depwade),  Norfolk. 

23.  "  The  employment  of  females  in  agriculture,  I 
think,  has  no  injurious  effect  on  their  morals  or  their 
training  for  domestic  duties  ;  but  girls  kept  too  long 
at  field  work  make  slow  and  awkward  servants." — 
Rev.  J.  W.  Millard,  Rector,  Shimpling  {Depwade), 
Norfolk. 

"fe-  24.  "  I  believe  it  to  be  morally  injurious  to  them  ; 
in  the  case  of  mairied  women  it  makes  them  rough 
and  hard,  careless  of  their  children's  training,  and  of 
home  duties,  which,  wearied  out  with  field  labour, 
they  have  no  heart  for.  In  the  case  of  the  unmarried, 
and  especially  the  young,  I  believe  that  field  labour 
tends  to  make  them  bold  in  character,  leads  them  into 
temptation  from  evil  associations,  and  renders  them 
unfit  for  household  service.  I  am  prepared  to  re- 
commend that  women's  work  in  field  labotu"  should  be 
restricted.  I  would  forbid  the  employment  of  women 
under  the  age  of  18,  in  all  field  labour,  except  hay- 
making."— Archdeacon  Hopper,  Starston  {Depwade), 
Norfolk. 

25.  "  I  think  that  the  effect  is  bad  on  morals.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  prohibit  female  labour  in  the 
fields."  —  Rev.  F.  W.  H,  Jerrard,  Rector,  Long 
Stratton  {Depwade),  Norfolk. 

26.  "  We  think  that  the  employment  of  females  in 
agricultm'e  after  the  age  of  13  has  a  bad  effect  upon 
their  morals,  and  is  also  detrimental  to  their  proper 
training  for  domestic  duties." —  Rev.  W.  Wallace, 
Rector,  and  J.  L.  King,  Esq.,  Churchwarden  {  Chair- 
man of  Board  of  Guardians),  Thorpe  Abbott's  {Dep- 
wade), Norfolk. 

'-  27.  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  employment  of 
females  in  agriculture  is  detrimental  both  to  their 
morals  and  their  proper  training  as  domestic  servants. 
I  cannot  recommend  that  any  legal  restriction  should 
be  placed  upon  it,  at  least  at  present,  as  the  earnings 
of  the  male  members  of  a  family  are  in  some  cases  in- 
sufficient unless  supplemented  by  the  earnings  of  the 
females.  But  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  employ- 
ment of  females  in  agricultural  labom'." — Rev.  C.  Grain, 
Rector,  Wacton  {Depwade),  Norfolk. 

28.  "  Our  young  people  are  particidarly  healthy  ; 
but  the  employment  of  females  in  agriculture  is  in- 
jurious to  morals,  and  unfits  them  for  service  alto- 
gether, The  yoimg  girls  should  not  be  employed  in 
field  work  under  16  years  of  age;  but'  I  would  not 


prohibit  in  cases  where  .persons  ai'e  of  the  ,age  of  30," 
40  or  50,  if  their  living  depend  upon  it." — Rev.  J\  B, 
Winckworth,     Curefte,    Great    Bircham    {Docking), 
Norfolk.*  .  ■ 

29.  "  I  consider  it  has  an  injurious  effect  on  morals, 
and  unfits  them  for  domestic  duties.  It  would  be 
desirable,  if  possible,  to  prohibit  female  labour  iii  the 
fields  altogether,  excepting  at  harvest,  but  if  not,  to 
restrict  it  to  married  women,  and  girls  between  10  and 
13." — Rev.  0.  Sadler,  Rector,  Brancaster  {Docking), 
Norfolk. 

30.  "Employment  of  girls  in  agriculture  gives  them 
unsettled  habits  (to  say  the  least),  and  so,  if  not  other- 
wise, unfits  them  for  domestic  serrice.  And  even  in 
the  case  of  married  women,  field  labour  is  generally 
thought  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  well-being  of  families. 
I  should  think  the  total  prohibition  of  female  labour 
in  the  fields  too  stringent  a  measm-e,  but  should  be 
glad  to  see  it  restricted.  I  find  such  to  be  the  opinion 
likewise  of  labourers  genei-ally  in  this  parish." — Rev. 
E.  B.  Everard,  Rector,  Burnham  Thorpe  {Docking), 
Norfolk. 

31.  "  I  do  not  think  that  the  employment  of  females 
in  the  fields  injuriously  affects  their  health.  Several 
women  in  this  parish  are  early  ruptured,  but  I  think 
it  is  more  from  carrying  water,  &c.  But  I  am  certain 
that  on  young  girls  the  effect  is  most  prejudicial  to 
their  morals,  and  proper  training.ibr-servants.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  were  no  girls  suffered  to  be  employed 
in  field  labour  under  16,  the  parents  of  girl  families 
would  not  suffer  such  loss  as  might  at  first  be  feared  ; 
but  would  be  more  likely  to  get  them  out  early  to 
service.  The  age  of  16  has  been  suggested  by  several 
of  our  leading  farmers." — Rev.  Hugh  J.  Hare,  Curate- 
in- Charge,  Docking,  Norfolk. 

32.  "  Rheumatism  among  the  poor  is  more  commonly 
caught  in  the  cottages  than  in  the  fields.  Women  who 
work  in  the  fields  are  not  in  general  the  most  respect- 
able, but  there  are  some  workers  who  are  of  good 
moral  character.  The  homes  of  women  working  in 
the  fields  are  for  the  most  part  neglected.  As  far  as 
this  parish  is  concerned,  however,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  restriction.  A  large  occupier  in  this  parish  employs 
no  females." — Rev.  E.  Oakley,  Heacham  {Docking), 
Norfolk. 

33.  "  It  lowers  their  morals  and  unfits  them  for 
domestic  duties.  I  should  prohibit  female  labour 
altogether,  excepting  at  hay  and  corn  harvest." — Rev. 
N.  J.  Raven,  Thornham  {Docking),  Norfolk. 

34.  "  There  are  employments  which  injuriously 
affect  females  and  the  young  generally.  The  getting 
or  plucking  up  turnips  and  mangolds,  which  is  very 
heavy  work,  may  strain  and  even  rupture  the  child 
or  woman,  and  the  hoeing  in  wheat,  mangolds  and 
swedes  after  rain  and  heavy  dew  is  injurious.  I  am 
most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  employment  of  girls 
in  field  work  is  injurious  to  their  physical  develop- 
ment, most  prejudicial  to  their  constitution,  when  they 
become  women,  corrupts  their  moral  character  both 
from  the  nature  of  the  work  ajjd  the  society  into 
which  they  are  frequently  thrown,  and  totally  unfits 
them  for  domestic  service  and  their  domestic  duties. 
I  do  not  think  that  in  this  parish  and  neighbourhood 
there   is   the   slightest    necessity   for   female   labour, 


*  Mr.  Winckworth,  in  another  part  of  his  return,  states  that 
he  "  finds  fewer  cases  of  immorality "  in  his  parish  "  every 
year ;"  and  add  "  there  is  a  general  improvement  going  on 
"  here,  and  during  the  time,  14;J  years,  I  have  held  the  sole 
"  charge  of  the  parish,  I  can  speak  of  the  morality,  education, 
"  health,  and  comfort  of  the  labouring  poor."  Corresponding 
with  this  improvement  are  certain  facts  stated  in  his  return ; 
(1)  that  no  girl  under  18  years  of  age  is  employed  in  field 
labour  in  Great  Bircham  ;  (2)  that  "  many  of  the  cottages  have 
"  three  bedrooms  " ;  (3)  that  "  there  are  only  about  three  cases 
"  of  overcrowding  out  of  70  cottages"  ;  (4)  that  every  cottage 
has  a  good  garden  and  is  let  at  a  moderate  rent  ;  and  (5)  that 
the  landowner,  the  Marquis  Cholmondeley,  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the  material  welfare  of  the  people. 
There  are  to  be  30  cottages  new-built,  and  15  re-built,  each  to 
have  three  bed  rooms,  within  the  coming  three  years.  If  all 
properties  were  thus  managed,  there  would  soon  be  a  change  in 
the  face  of  England. 
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except  in  tlie  time  of  haymaking  and  harvest ;  at  all 
other  seasons,  it  could  be  dispensed  with.  If  females 
are  employed  in  the  fields,  I  -would  prohibit  their 
working  in  the  same  fields  with  men  or  lads.  I  would 
prohibit  tkeir  being  employed  in  long  wheat,  barley, 
or  oats,  or  in  fields  of  mangolds  and  swedes  when  wet 
from  rain  or  heavy  dew.  I  would  limit  the  actual 
time  of  labour  to  8  houi-s,  and  would  not  allow  them 
to  be  employed  in  pulling  mangolds  or  turnips.  I 
would  certainly  not  permit  any  girl  under  16  years 
of  age  to  be  employed  in  field  labom-.  There  might 
be  a  hardship  in  entirely  prohibiting  female  labour, 
looking  to  the  case  of  widows,  who  could  not  obtain 
their  livelihood  in  country  villages  in  any  other  way. 
If  female  labour  was  generally  prohibited,  a  dispensing 
power  might  be  given  to  the  magistrates,  with  per- 
mission to  grant  a  licence  in  such  cases,  and  in  that  of 
the  mothers  of  large  families." — Rev.  W.  T.  Beckett, 
Rector,  Ingoldisthorpe  {Docking),  Norfolk. 

35.  "  Such  employment  is  most  injurious  in  its 
moral  eflfectj  and  unfits  the  women  so  employed  for 
domestic  duties.  There  are  labourers  (males)  sufii- 
cient  for  our  work,  except  at  odd  times.  I  am  in 
favour  of  restriction." — Rev.  W.  M.  H.  Church,  Hun- 
stanton {Docking),  Norfolk. 

36.  "  In  this  parish  scarcely  any  but  wortieh  of 
mature  age  are  employed,  and  not  many  of  them. 
There  labour  is  of  great  use  at  times,  though  not 
absolutely  necessary.  As  no  out-door  parochial  relief 
is  granted  to  an  able-bodied  woman,  the  prohibition 
of  all  female  labour  would  deprive  some  of  the  means 
of  living." — Rev.  W.  L,  Hussey,  Ringstead  {Docking), 
Norfolk. 

37.  "I  believe  the  employment  of  females  in  gangs, 
private'  or  pubUc,  to  be  beyond  measure  demoralizing, 
and  habitual  field  work  of  the  ordinary  kind,  to  unfit 
females'  for  the  performance  of  domestic  duties.  If 
a  restriction  is  imposed,  I  would  limit  it  to  females  of 
a  defined  age." — Rev.  J.  A.  Ogle,  Rural  Dean,  Sedge- 
ford  {Docking),  Norfolk. 

38.  "  Females  in  small  numbers,  as  on  my  farm, 
and  under  the  eye  of  their  mothers,  who  generally 
work  with  them,  in  my  opinion  take  no  harm  in  any 
way.  It  appears  to  me  necessary  both  for  the  farmer 
and  the  labouring  class,  that  females  to  a  limited 
extent  should  be  employed  in  field  work." — Mr.  John 
Williamson,  Churchwarden  and  Occupier,  Shern- 
bourne  {Docking),  Norfolk. 

39.  "  We  do  not  recommend  the  employment  of 
females  in  field  work  under  16  years  of  age." — Rev. 
Thomas  Carpenter,  Syderstone  {Docking),  Norfolk. 

40.  "  I  could  not  recommend  a  girl  for  domestic 
service,  who  has  been  habituated  to  field  work.  Under 
no  pretext  whatever,  should  boys  be  allowed  (or 
men),  to  work  in  the  same  field  with  females.  I  have 
observed  that  girls  lose  nearly  every  feeling  of  delicacy 
when  they  go  to  field  work.  Wheat,  barley,  turnip 
and  mangold  hoeing  are  all  very  unfit  employments 
for  females.  I  have  seen  women  in  a  distressing  con- 
dition after  a  day's  work  at-  wheat  or  barley  hoeing  in 
wet  weather.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  girl 
under  12  or  13  years  of  age  should  be  allowed  to 
engage  in  field  work  of  any  description,  excepting 
harvest." — Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  Certificated  school- 
master, Thornham  {Docking),  Norfolk. 

41.  "It  makes  them  bold,  coarse,  rude  and  wild, 
unfits  them  for  domestic  service,  and  is  destructive  of 
all  tidy,  notable,  housewifely  ways,  with  the  needle 
and  in  the  home.  In  view  of  the  two  considei-ations 
of  the  demand  for  labour  in  this  parish  and  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  recommend  the  placing  re- 
strictions on  the  employment  of  female  labour.  Many, 
if  that  alternative  were  closed  to  them,  would  be 
spurred  on  to  do  better.  Debarred  from  field  labour 
till  15,  they  would,  if  good  for  anything,  be  then 
beyond  the  danger  of  it ;  those  only  would  fall  into 
it,  who  proved  fit  for  nothing  else.  I  would  gladly  see 
none  but  married  women  employed  in  field  labour  at 
all ;  but  I  would  hardly  venture  to  prohibit  female 
labour  in  the  fields,  except  perhaps  until  the  age  of 


fifteen."  ^ — Rev.   E.    S.    Stocker,   Rector,    Titchwell        Norfolk. 
{Docking),  Norfolk.  

42.  "Female    labour,    except    at    hay    and    corn  Bev.  J.  Frasei-. 
harvest,  should  be  altogether  prohibited." — Rev.  C.       ' 
Stephenson,    Waterden  {Docking),  Norfolk.  ^' 

43.  "  Perhaps  such  employment  cannot  be  con- 
sidered injurious  to  their  morals,  though  it  cannot 
fail  to  interfere  with  their  proper  training  for  domestic 
duties.  I  would  not  prohibit  female  labour  altogether, 
but  limit  the  restriction  to  females  of  a  defined  age." 
— Rev.  B.  Edwards,  Rector,  Ashill  {Swaffham), 
Norfolk.  y       M        ), 

44.  "  It  has  a  tendency  to  unfit  them  for  domestic 
duties.  I  would  limit  their  employment  to  a  defined 
age." — Rev.  G.  R.  Winter,  Rector,  East  Bradenham 
{Swaffham),  Norfolk. 

45.  "  The  employment  of  females  in  agricultural 
work  seems  to  me  injurious  to  their  morals,  and  fatal 
to  their  subsequent  fitness  for  domestic  duties.  I 
would  prohibit  it  altogether  except  at  hay  and  corn 
harvest."  —  Rev.  iL.  Morgan,  West  Bradenham 
{Swaffham),  Norfolk. 

46.  "  The  special  employment  that  injuriously 
afiects  females  is  getting  wet  in  the  winter  among 
the  turnips.  Once  in  field  labour,  they  are  never  fit 
for  domestic  servants.  I  would  not  recommend  then- 
being  employed,  except  in  hay  or  corn  harvest."-^- 
Rev.  C.  Taylor,  Rector,  Cheat  Cressingham  {Swaff- 
ham), Norfolk. 

47.  "  The  early  employment  of  young  females  in 
the  fields  unfits  for  domestic  duties.  I  think  some 
restriction  as  to  age  might  be  put  upon  their  employ- 
ment. Limit  the  age  to  16  years.  If  female  labour 
were  entirely  restricted,  many  women  (adults)  could 
hardly  exist,  as  there  is  no  other  employment  for 
them." — J.  T.  Mills,  Esq.,  Landowner,  Little  Cres- 
singham {SwaffTiam),  Norfolk. 

48.  "  Weeding  in  wet  corn,  and  generally  exposure 
to  much  wet  or  cold,  affect  females  injuriously.  I  have 
scarcely  known  an  instance  in  this  parish  of  a  young 
woman  working  on  the  land,  and  remaining  virtuous. 
I  think  neither  the  farmers  nor  the  labourers  would 
take  much  harm  from  the  non- employment  of  females 
in  field  work.  I  would  allow  no  female  under  the 
age  of  20  to  work  on  the  land." — Rev.  Charles  W. 
H.  H.  Sidney,  Gooderstone  {Swaffham),  Norfolk. 

49.  "  I  think,  generally  speaking,  it  has  an  in- 
jurious effect  upon  their  morals,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  utterly  unfits  them  for  domestic  service,  and 
the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers.  It  would  be  a 
happy  thing  if  female  labour  could  be  prohibited  alto- 
gether, excepting  at  hay  and  corn  harvest,  and  tliere 
should  be  some  restriction  placed  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  females  in  field  work.  But,  in  the  case  of 
large  families,  some  hardship  would  attend  it."  — ■ 
Rev.  H.  Milne,  Rector,  Holme  Hale  {Swaffham), 
Norfolk. 

50.  "  For  females,  the  weeding  high  corn  in  spring 
and  the  work  for  mangolds  in  the  autumn,  are  very 
unsuitable,  and  even  injurious  to  health.  The  moral 
effect,  too,  is  very  injurious,  when  they  are  employed 
in  numbers  together,  especially  ;  and  when  not  under 
good  regulation.  The  females  of  very  large  families 
must  be  permitted  to  work,  in  order  that  they  may 
live.  In  other  cases,  I  am  disposed  to  say,  that  girls 
under  16  should  not  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  fields 
at  all." — Rev.  A,  Thurtell,  Rector,  Oxburgh  {Swaff- 
ham), Norfolk. 

51.  "  Weeding  high  wet  corn  injuriously  affects 
females.  I  think  their  employment  on  the  land  in  some 
degree  injurious  to  their  morals,  and  moi'e  so  to  their 
proper  training  for  domestic  duties.  But  I  should 
not  recommend  any  direct  restriction." — Rev.  W.  H. 
Parker,  Rector,  Saham  Tony  {Swaffham),  Norfolk. 

52.  "  They  are  rougher  in  manner  ;  are  often 
seduced  ;  and  if  this  does  not  take  place,  they  are 
found  to  be  more  awkward  than  others  in  learning 
and  performing  household  work,  and  mistresses  are 
shy  of  talking  them.  But  I  consider  the  work  rather 
beneficial,  physically.  I  would  limit  restriction  to 
the  employment  of  all  females  under  18  ;  it  would 
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make  the  yoiuiger  ones  and  the  parents  keener  for 
employment  as  sei'vants,  and  confine  the  field  labour 
Rev.  J.  Fraser.   to  those  who  for  sufficient  cause  have  found  domestic 

— service  closed  against  them,  and   to  the  married." — 

a-  Archdeacon  Wise,  Stanford  ( SwaffTiam),  Norfolk. 

52.  "  I  do  not  consider  that  the  employment  of 
females  in  field  labour  injuriously  affects  their  health, 
on  the  contrar'y.  But  I  do  not  employ  women  myself 
and  wish  others  did  not ;  domestic  servants  are  more 
difficult  to  obtain  in  consequence.  I  am  not,  however, 
prepared  to  recommend  restriction  being  placed  on 
such  employment,  because  other  employment  often  is 
not  open  to  females,  ivho  must  live." — Thomas  Barton, 
Esq.,  Landotoner  and  Occupier,  Threxton  (Swaff- 
ham),  Norfolk. 

53.  "  Working  in  the  fields  makes  girls  unmanage- 
able in  school,  unfits  young  persons  to  become  domestic 
servants,  and  prevents  married  women  from  devoting 
themselves  sufficiently  to  domestic  duties.  There  are 
objections  to  it  at  all  ages,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
recommend  legislation  on  this  subject.  The  number 
of  women  and  girls  employed  in  agricultural  work  in 
EaiTs  Colne  is  much  less  than  it  used  to  be." — Rev. 
Samuel  Blackall,  Vicar,  Earl's  Colne  (Ilalstead), 
Essex. 

54.  "  I  have  but  small  experience,  but  do  not  think 
the  effect  likely  to  be  favourable.  Unless,  however, 
the  females  had  other  employment,  restriction  would 
be  a  pecuniary  hardship.  Tlie  women  and  girls  here 
are  chiefly  employed  in  straw-plaiting." — Rev.  TV. 
Webster,  Rector,  Colne  Engaine  (ITalstead),  Essex. 

55.  "  There  is  only  one  woman  who  works  on  the 
land  in  this  parish,"  out  of  a  population  of  400,  and 
on  an  area  of  1,419  acres. — Rev.  G.  J.  Taylor,  Vicar, 
White  Colne  {Halstead),  Essex. 

56.  "  We  have  no  females  employed  in  field  labour." 
Population,  450,  acreage,  1,929. — Rev.  E.  S.  Corrie, 
Vicar,  Great  Maplestead  (Halstead),  Essex. 

57.  "  I  do  not  think  that  any  females  are  employed 
in  agriculture  in  this  parish."  Population  795, 
acreage,  1,717.  "I  think  such  employment  should 
be  prohibited  altogether,  excepting  at  hay  and  com 
harvest." — Rev.  Francis  T.  Hurst,  Vicar,  Ridgeivell 
(Halstead),  Essex. 

58.  "I  have  not  the  least  doubt  it  must  affect  them 
very  injuriously  as  regards  both  morals  and  their 
proper  training  for  domestic  service.  But  our  wages 
are  low,  and  are  eked  out  by  straw  plaiting.  When 
there  is  no  demand  for  this,  or  if  it  should  be  stopped 
by  the  '  Workshop  Act,'  I  do  not  think  they  could 
live  on  present  wages.  I  would  define  an  age,  if  a 
restriction  is  imposed,  excluding  the  young  women, 
where  men  work  also." — Rev.  John  Forster,  Rector, 
Stambourne  (^Halstead),  Essex. 

59.  "  We  should  not  allow  weeding  in  high  wet 
corn.  It  would  injure  the  corn,  if  not  the  weeders. 
The  thing  is  not  done.  It  is  very  seldom  here  that 
a  woman  is  employed  in  field  work,  but  I  should  not 
think  nnirli  of  its  fijood  as  a  training  for  domestic 
servants.  Nor  should  I  deem  it  good  for  morals,  but 
I  think  the  sauntering  and  gossiping  habits  of  the 
sti'av/  plaiter  no  better.  I  do  not  foresee  occasion  for 
female  field  labour  being  restricted  at  all  here.  Were 
they  to  be  generally  employed,  I  would  restrict  that 
of  women  as  well  as  of  children.  Women  here  do  not 
do  harvest  work." — L.  J.  Way,  Esq.,  Landowner  and 
Magistrate,  Tilbury  {Halstead),  Essex. 

60.  "  No  women  are  employed  in  agriculture  here." 
Population,  307,  acreage,  920. — Rev.  J.  Gaselee,  Rural 
Dean  /nid  Rector,  Little  Yeldham  (^Halstead), 
Essex. 

61.  "  It  does  them  more  harm  than  good.  I  would 
jjrohibit  the  employment  of  unmarried  women  and 
girls  over  15  years  of  age." — Rev.  B.  L.  Clarke, 
lAttle  Braxted  (  Witham),  Essex. 

62.  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  much  evil  results  from 
young  girls  being  employed  in  agriculture  from  13  to 
18  years  of  age  ;  frequently  great  immorality." — Rev. 
G.  P.  Bennett,  Vicar,  Kelvedon  (Witham),  Essex. 

63.  "  No  injmy  has  followed,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed.     The  young  girls  generally  work  with  theii' 


parents.  The  employment  of  females  on  the  land 
exists  to  so  small  an  extent  here,  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  recommend  any  reBtrictiou  being  placed  upon 
it." — Rev.  A.  Snell,  Vicar,  Peering  {Witham), 
Essex. 

64.  "  We  have  not  found  it  demoralizing,  but  as  a 
general  rule,  those  females  who  have  been  much  em- 
ployed in  out-of-door  labour,  do  not;  make  the  best 
domestic  servants.  I  should  gi-eatly  prefer  that  none 
of  the  young  women  in  my  parish  were  so  employed." 
— Rev.  James  Hoare  Masters,  Vicar,  Loioer  Seeding 
(Horsham),  Sussex. 

65.  "  Few  of  our  women  ever  work  in  the  fields, 
and  then  only  at  weeding  or  haymaking  in  the  fine 
weather." — Captain  E.  J.  Bunny,  Magistrate  and 
Landowner,  Slinfold  (Horsham),  Sussex. 

66.  "  I  am  glad  that  women  are  not  employed  in 
field  labour  with  us  ;  were  it  otherwise,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  any  restriction  placed  on  their  employ- 
ment. The  mother  and  wife  cannot  be  taken  from 
home  duties  without  damage.  The  girls  go  out  to  farm- 
houses very  much  too  eaily  as  domestic  servants.  I 
fear  they  are  not  always  carefully  looked  after.  There 
is  sad  immorality  amongst  young  women."-;-.ffe«.  A. 
H.  Barwell,  Incumbent,  Southwater  (Horsham), 
Sussex. 

67.  "  The  number  of  women  employed,  exclusive  of 
hay,  corn,  and  hop  harvests,  is  exceedingly  small ; 
average,  two  on  a  farm  of  200  or  300  acres  ;  the 
largest  number  I  have  heard  is  three.  They  are  all 
women,  over  18,  no  young  persons  or  (female)  children. 
They  are  only  employed  occasionally  at  hoeing, 
weeding,  and  (principally)  hop-tying.  They  all  live 
on  or  near  the  farms  on  which  they  work,  and  their 
working  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  There  is  no 
injurious  demand  on  their  physical  powers,  nor  in  the 
course  of  my  experience  (21  yeai-s)  has  any  case  of 
ill-treatment  come  under  my  cognizance.  I  ought 
perhaps  to  mention  that  some  of  our  lowest  class  of 
women  with  their  children  (girls  and  boys)  are  occa- 
sionally, in  the  winter  months,  employed  in  bark- 
scraping,  or,  as  it  is  called  here,  '  tan-flawing.'  These 
are  not  employed  by  the  farmers,  but  by  the  persons 
who  buy  the  timber.  It  appears  to  me  upon  the 
whole  that,  were  all  agiicultural  districts  similarly 
circumstanced  to  our  own,  there  would  be  no  sufficient 
case  for  demanding  legislative  restriction." — Rev.  J. 
H.  Vidal,  Vicar,  Chiddingly  (Hailsham),  Sussex. 

68.  "  The  most  suitable  employment  for  females  on 
the  fann  is  weeding  the  corn  in  the  spring.  Any 
legislative  restriction  is  unnecessarj^,  and  would  be 
felt  by  the  labourers  to  be  most  oppressive  and  un- 
just."— Mr.  Wm.  Mannington,  Occupier,  iMughton 
(Hailsham),  Sussex. 

69.  "It  is  not  thought  to  have  any  injurious  effect, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  i-ecommend  that  any  restric- 
tions should  be  placed  upon  it." — Rev.  G.  Rainier, 
Ninfield  (Hailsham),  Sussex. 

70.  "  Work  in  the  hop  gardens  does  not  unfit  females 
for  domestic  service.  Other  work  does,  except  perhaps 
hay-making.  The  conversation  in  hop  gardens  is 
sometimes  deiaoralizing.  I  am  not  prepared  to  re- 
commend I'estriction." — Rev.  G.  ~  ~~ 
bleton  (Hailsham),  Sussex. 

71 .  "I  think  the  effect  on  morals  must  be  bad  where 
men  and  women  work  constantly  together,  and  must 
tend  to  unfit  girls  for  domestic  service.  But  as 
only  two  married  females  are  employed  in  this  parish, 
I  do  not  see  the  need  of  restriction  in  this  case.  I  do 
not  think  it  right  that  young  girls  should  work  in  the 
fields." — Rev.  Henry  C.  Bones,  Binsted  (  Westhamp- 
nett),  Sussex. 

72.  "  Where  a  woman  has  no  home  ties,  it  would 
be  a  hardship  to  debar  her  from  doing  a  day's  work. 
No  females  work  constantly  on  the  land  in  this 
parish." — Rev.  J.  W.  Miller,  Birdham  ( Westhamp- 
nett),  Sussex. 

73.  "  In  a  small  parish  like  this,  no  ill  effect  can 
arise  from  such  a  cause,  not  more  than  one  or  two 
women  being  employed  together  in  a  field,  and  that 
for  only  a  few  days  at  a   time,  and  at  intervals   of 
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months  between  each  time.  Of  course,  in  large 
parishes,  and  in  the  case  of  men  and  women  working 
in  fields  together,  the  effects  must  be  most  injurious, 
if  one  only  takes  into  consideration  the  conversation 
usual  uncter  such  circumstances  ;  but  situated  as  this 
parish  is,  I  have  never  had  reason  to  look  upon  the 
little  field  work  which  the  women  have  as  objection- 
able, but  on  the  contraxy  I  have  noticed  that  it  has 
had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  their  health,  by  way  of  a 
change  from  the  confinement  of  their  home." — Rev. 
E.  Stansjield,  Donnington  (  Westhampneti),  Sussex. 
[The  relieving  ofiicer  of  the  district  spoke  to  me  in 
praise  of  the  extreme  "  tidiness  "  of  the  women  in  this 
parish.] 

74.  "  Females  rarely  go  out  to  field  labour,  except 
a  few  in  harvest.  In  harvest,  the  work  is  usually 
undertaken  by  families,  and  is  altogether  unexcep- 
tionable."—  Rev.  M.  Parrington,  New  Fishbourn 
(  fVesthampnett),  Sussex. 

75.  "  I  am  not  aware  of  any  evils  arising  from  their 
employment  in  this  parish.  I  can  see  no  objection 
to  the  labour  of  females,  if  of  a  light  kind,  such  as 
weeding,  root-trimming,  &c.  Spreading  dung,  driving 
horses,  &c.,  are  most  objectionable,  but  women  are 
not  so  employed  here  now,  though  they  were  to  some 
extent  about  15  years  ago." — Rev.  Henri/  Legge, 
Rector,  East  Lavant  (  Westhampnett),  Sussex. 

76.  "  Mothers  having  young  children  are  better  at 
home,  but,  as  for  those  without  young  children,  the 
proper  accomplishment  of  home  duties  depends  entirely 
on  the  character  of  the  woman,  and  whether  she  has 
been  in  domestic  service  or  not.  As  to  morals,  there 
is  no  difference,  but  those  who  have  been  in  domestic 
service  have  better  manners.  Certainly  I  am  not 
prepared  to  recommend  restrictions  being  placed  on 
field  labour  of  women.  Many  females  arc  all  the 
better  for  out-door  work,  i.e.,  as  to  their  health  and 
offspring.  Bonelace  workers,  straw  plaiters,  and 
factory  girls  and  women  have  not  the  good  health 
and  strong  muscle  of  the  agricultural  girls  and 
women ;  and  earnings  are  needed,  as  well  as  labour." — 
Rev.  A.  P.  Birrell,  Vicar,  Oving  ( Westhampnett), 
Sussex.  • 

77.  "  The  domestic  duties  must  be  neglected,  and 
consequently  the  young  children  of  such  women  are 
neglected  also,  and  are  the  most  troublesome,  when 
grown  up.  St.  Paul  says  that  young  women  should 
be  'keepers  at  home.'  I  would  restrict  all  female 
labour  to  hay  and  corn  harvest." — Rev.  F.  A.  Bowles, 
Singleton  {fVesthampnett),  Sussex. 

78.  "I  do  not  know  any  case  where  the  health  has 
been  injured ;  the  hardest  working  woman  here  says, '  It 
is  far  lighter  work  in  the  fields  than  at  the  washtub.' 
The  hardest  work  is  the  harvesting  by  piece-work.  I 
have  known  women  go  out  to  that  sort  of  work  too 
soon  before  or  after  childbirth ;  then  it  would  be 
dangerous,  but  no  injury  has  actually  happened. 
Speaking  of  what  1  see  here,  i.e.,  in  a  small,  well- 
ordered  parish,  no  ill  effect  follows,  but  generally  I 
should  say  that  the  effect  on  morals  and  domestic 
training  must  be  bad.  I  think  that  girls  under  the 
age  of  18  or  20  should  not  be  so  employed,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  it.  But  as  regards  married  women 
without  families  at  home  to  engage  them,  it  would  be 
hard  to  debar  them.  It  seems  that  the  women  are  now 
less  inclined  to  field  work  than  they  were.  Hay  and 
corn  harvest  work  should  be  allowed,  whatever  other 
restriction  might  be  made."  —  Rev.  G.  Gaisford, 
Tangmere  (  Westhampnett),  Sussex.  [At  Singleton 
I  was  told  of  two  cases  of  miscarriage  that  had 
occurred  out  of  circumstances  similar  to  those  to 
which  Mr.  Gaisford  has  referred]. 

79.  "  In  my  opinion  the  effect  upon  young  females 
must  be  decidedly  injurious  as  regards  their  morals. 
It  gradually  deprives  them  of  feminine  modesty,  and 
is  certainly  an  unsatisfactory  training  for  domestic 
service.  I  have  heard  the  elder  women  affirm  that 
they  gain  nothing  by  their  labour  in  the  end,  as  their 
domestic  duties  and  comforts  suffer  by  their  habitual 
absence  from  home.  As  far  as  this  parish  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  special  need  for  legislation,  as  so 
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fow  women  work  in  the  field.     I  should  think,  as  a        ^^^^,^ 

general  rule,  the  labour  of  women  cannot  be  dispensed         ' 

with    altogether,   for    instance,    in    swede^rimming,  Bev.  J.  Fraser. 

weeding,  &c.,  as  in  this  they  perform  an  equal  task 

with  a  man  at  a  nmch  smaller  rate  of  remuneration."  ^- 

— Rev.   W.  D.  Underwood,  West  Wittering  {West- 
hampnett), Sussex. 

80.  "  We  would  restrict  the  employment  of  females      Gloucester. 

in  field  work  till  15  years  of  age." — Messrs.  Charles  

Turk  and  George  Radway,  Churchwardens,  Barns- 
ley  {Cirencester),  Gloucester. 

81.  "The  females  employed  in  this  parish  are  all 
married  women,  the  girls  are  all  engaged  in  domestic 
service.  I  do  not  recommend  any  restriction." — 
Rev.  G.  F,  Master,  Rector,  Baunton  {Cirencester), 
Gloucester. 

82.  When  young  females  are  employed,  it  would  be 
desirable  they  should  have  an  elderly  female  with 
them.  The  young  girls,  generally,  on  leaving  school, 
go  out  as  domestic  servants.  We  think  that  girls 
under  18  should  not  be  employed  in  field  work, 
excepting  at  hay  making  and  harvest." — Mr.  R.  White 
Winning,  Churchwarden  and  Guardian,  Brimpsfield 
{Cirencester),  Gloucester. 

83.  "  Females  who  have  worked  on  a  farm  more 
readily  obtain  situations  as  domestic  servants  than  those 
who  have  been  bred  or  brought  up  in  the  town.  I  do 
not  recommend  restriction.  Not  half  the  number  of 
women  are  employed  in  the  fields  now  that  were  20 
years  ago,  and  that  number  is  gi-adually  decreasing." — 
Mr.  James  Newman,  churchwarden,  North  Cerney 
{  Cirencester),  Gloucester. 

84.  "  The  effect  is  decidedly  injurious  both  in  respect 
of  morals  and  of  training  for  domestic  duties.  I  would 
prohibit  all  female  labour  out  of  doors  altogether  in 
winter,  and  at  all  times  on  work  that  is  clearly  unsuited 
to  women." — Rev.  W.  W.  Liddell,  South  Cerney 
{Cirencester),  Gloucester. 

85.  "  No  young  females  are  employed  in  farm  labour 
in  this  parish." — Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson,  Curate, 
Colesbourne  {Cirencester),  Gloucester. 

86.  "  Field  work  renders  the  girls  disinclined  and 
unfit  for  domestic  service  ;  and  the  married  women 
neglect  their  home  duties.  I  would  only  allow  it  at 
hay  and  corn  harvest." — Rev.  Thomas  Hayes,  Dun- 
tisbourne  Abbotts  {Cirencester),  Gloucester. 

87.  "  The  employment  of  females  in  agriculture 
decidedly,  as  a  rule,  is  objectionable,  both  in  its  effect 
on  morals  and  on  training  for  domestic  duties.  But 
my  opinion  is  to  let  it  alone." — Rev.  J.  Wilson,  Meysey 
Hampton  {Cirencester),  Gloucester. 

88.  "  We  have  no  instance  of  ^owwy  women  at  work 
except  at  haymaking,  but  women  are  employed  gene- 
rally. I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  women  not 
to  be  out  all  day  in  the  fields,  and  not  to  be  thrown 
together  with  men  at  work  so  much.  I  am  glad  to  get 
the  gu'ls  out  to  service  at  once.  I  am  not  able  to 
recommend  any  restriction,  as  the  wages  of  the  men 
are  so  low." — Rev.  B.  Mallam,  Rector,  Poole  Keynes 
{  Cirencester),  Gloucester. 

89.  "  So  very  few  young  females  are  employed  in 
agriculture  in  this  parish  that  I  cannot  say  it  has  any 
bad  influence  on  their  morals.  I  do  not  recommend 
restriction." — Rev.  C.  Fawcett,  Somerford  Keynes 
{  Cirencester),  Gloucester. 

90.  "  In  my  parish,  as  a  rale,  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren are  generally  at  work  together,  and  consequently 
are  protected  from  moral  injury  ;  and  there  is  no  female 
under  18  employed  regularly — only  at  special  times. 
My  opinion  is  that  mothers  should  stay  at  home  and 
mind  the  house,  and  that  the  wages  of  the  husband 
should  be  sufficient  to  support  himself,  wife,  and  young 
children.  This  restriction  would  amount  to  a  prohibi- 
tion to  female  labour  in  ray  parish  and  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, as  most,  if  not  all,  the  young  women  are 
employed  as  domestic  servants  in  and  about  Chelten- 
ham."— Rev.  Thomas  Wolstencroft,  Rector,  Syde 
{ Cirencester),  Gloucester. 

91.  "  Young  females  are  never  encouraged  to  take 
field  work.  Cheltenham  and  a  general  prosperity  in 
the  neighbourhood  attract  them  to  domestic  service, 
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Gloucester.      When  married ,  they  generally  tajie  to  ield  work.     1 

would  not  recommend  restriction  i  leave  it  to  them- 

Kev.  J.  Fraser.  selves.     The  farmers  want  female  labour,  and  it  is  not 

desirable  to  interfere  with  it.     If  anything  be  done — 

'*•  of  the  expediency  of  which  I  have  gi'ave  doubts — for 

physical  reasons  no  girl  ought  to  accept  field  labour 
until  she  is  15." — Rev.  F.  W.  Holder,  Winstone 
{Cirencester),  Gloucester. 

92.  "  Milking  in  the  yards  where  there  is  a  herd  of 
cattle  is  found  in  my  long  experience  injm-ious  to 
morals.  I  wish  this  were  restricted  to  men  and  boys ; 
better  still  to  men  only.  When  there  are  children 
the  earnings  of  the  women  cannot  be  given  up.  How 
can  clothing,  especially  shoes,  and  food  be  provided 
sufficiently  without  earnings  by  wife  and  children  ? 
Men's  wages  average  about  12«.  per  week  when  dry 
weather." — Sev.  Thomas  Murray ..JBrowne,  Vicar, 
Alniondsbury  (  Thorniury),  Gloucester. 

93.  "  I  consider  that  young  women  are  exposed  to 
much  that  is  objectionable  in  going  to  the  fields  with 
the  men  for  the  purpose  of  milking,  and  also  in  milking 
with  the  men  in  the  farmyard ;  but  I  see  no  remedy 
for  the  evil,  except  not  to  allow  women  to  mUk  where 
there  are  more  than  five  or  six  cows." — Rev.  R.  W. 
Vigors,  Aust  (  Thornbury),  Gloucester. 

94.  "  I  do  not  conceive  that  such  occasional  employ- 
ment  of  females  as  is  only  known  hereabouts  has  any 
injurious  effects.  No  restriction  is  necessary." — Rev. 
TV.  J.  Copleston,  Rector,  Cromhall  (Thornbury), 
Gloucester. 

95.  "  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  especially  to 
affect  their  morals.  The  milkmaids  generally  milk  in 
company  with  the  men  ;  but  generally  the  master  or 
daughter,  or  some  trustworthy  person,  is  present  to 
take  care  that  the  work  goes  steadily  on  and  that  order 
is  jkept,  I  do  not  consider  that  restriction  is-  at  all 
needed  here.  Field  labour  is  so  little  practised  by 
females  that  there  is  no  scope  for  remark.  If  a  child 
goes  tpthe  fields  to  help  to  pick  stones,  or  such  like,  it  is 
almost  always  in  company  with  its  mother." — Rev.  Sir 
E.  H.  V.  Colt,  Bart.,  Hill  {Thornbury),  Gloucester. 

96.  "  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  the  parish  of 
a  young  girl  remaining  at  home  with  the  view  of 
devoting  herself  entirely  to  agricultural  labour,  when 
of  fit  age  for  service.  I  should  say  that  such  employ- 
ment would  tend  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter considerably.  Many  acres  of  land  are  let  as 
allotments  to  the  poor,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  the 
chUdrqn  of  families,  of  both  sexes,  assist.  Total  pro- 
hibition of  female  labour  in  the  fields  would  in  such 
cases  be  undue  oppression  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  no 
grievance.  From  the  above  consideration  female 
restriction  might  be  limited  to  the  age  of  14  or  15, 
when  girls  are  of  age  for  domestic  service." — Rev. 
Robert  JTiles,  Curate,  Olveston  {Thornbury),  Glou- 
cester. 

97.  "  Females  are  seldom  employed  in  this  parish 
except  as  dairymaids.  If  a  restriction  is  imposed, 
which  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend,  I  would  limit 
it  to  females  of  a  defined  age." — Rev.  C.  Cripps,  Stone 
(  Thorniury),  Gloucester. 

98.  "  None  but  married  women  are  employed,  who 
have  generally  been  in  service.  I  recommend  no 
restriction  whatever." — Rev.  H.  L.  Whatley,  Rector 
and  Magistrate,  Aston  Ingham  (Newent),  Here- 
fordshire. 

99.  "  Agricultural  laboni-  decidedly  unfits  girls  for 
domestic  service.  The  restraint  of  domestic  life  be- 
comes irksome,  and  no  girl  can  fail  to  become  mascu- 
line and  bold  by  working  with  men  where  proper 
conveniences  for  retirement  of  either  sex  cannot  be  pro- 

Korfolk.        vided,  and  there  is  no  restraint  over  the  language  used 

or  the  topics  discussed.  I  do  not  recommend  restric- 
tion, but  this  opinion  is  limited  to  this  neighbourhood 
at  the  present  time  ;  for  cases  are  frequent  in  which 
m.TBters  have  compelled  mothers  of  young  families  to 
go  out  to  work,  by  which  the  children  lose  home  ties 
Tery  much,  clothes  are  unmended,  food  ill-cooked, 
house  imcleaned,  and  the  husbiand  toming  home  tired 
&id8  his  wife  too  tired  to  make  him  comfortable," — 
Jtev.  R.  P,  Hill,  Bromsberrow  (^Neiveftt),  Gloucester. 


100.  "  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  more  immorality 
amongst  females  employed  in  agriculture  than  those 
otheiTvise  employed.  In  many  cases  a  certain  rough- 
ness may  be  observed,  which  seems  to  arise  from  out- 
door work.  Female  labour  is  absolutely  required  by 
the  fai-mers,  and  the  additional  wages  ai-e  as  greatly 
needed  by  the  labourers'  families.  The  only  restriction 
that  I  should  wish  to  see  is  that  the  young  married 
women  who  have  children  under  4  or  5  yeai^s  should 
be  prohibited  from  out-door  work,  inasmuch  as  they 
leave  frequently  those  even  of  a  younger  age  under 
the  charge  of  one  not  more  than  7  or  8,  with  many 
risks." — Rev.  W.  G.  S.  Addison,  Hartpary  {Newent)i, 
Gloucester. 

101.  "  Very  few  females  ai'e  employed  at  all  in  this 
parish." — Rev.  E.  H.  Niblett,  Rector,  Redmarley 
•{Newent),  Worcestershire. 

102.  "  While  young  women  are  employed  in  agri- 
cultural labour  they  ai'e  necessarily  altogether  without 
training  for  domestic  duties.  I  dislike  very  much  the 
employment  of  females  in  field  work,  except  at  hay 
and  corn  harvest  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
altogether  dispensed  with. — Rev.  C.  H.  Craivley, 
Rector,  Taynton  {Newent),  Gloucestershire. 


Note, — The  above  exti'acts  contain  every  opinion 
that  has  been  expressed  upon  this  subject  in  the 
returns  which  I  have  received.  Seventeen  of  the 
extracts  (Nos.  2,  3,  7,  8,  12,  16,  26,  38,  39,  47,  52,  59, 
65,  68,  80,  82,  83)  are  the  opinions,  wholly  or  jointly, 
of  laymen ;  the  remainder  are  the  opinions  of  the 
clergy,  in  many  cases,  however,  delivered  after  con- 
sultation with  others. 


Opinions  expressed  in  the  Answees  to  the  Questions 

contained  in  the  Commissioners'  Cieculae,  ■■ 

B. —  Whether  any  restriction  should  be  placed  on 

the  age  at  which  boys  should  be  permitted 

to  be  employed  in  farm  labour,  or  on  the 

number  of  their  hours  of  work  ;  and  to  what 

extent,    or   with   what   modifications,    it   is 

considered  that  the  principles  of  the  Factory 

Acts  can  be  adopted  in  reference  to  children 

employed  in  agriculture,  especially  with  a 

view  to  the  better  education  of  such  children. 

N.B. — The  attention  of  the  persons  receiving  the 

circular  was  called  to  the  three  modes  by  which  the 

prescribed  amount  of  school  attendance  of  children 

employed   in   trades   and   manufactures  is  obtained, 

viz. : — 

By  the  Factory  Act  (7  Vict.  c.  15.  ss.  31-9.). 

1.  By  half  day  at  school  and  half  day  at  work. 

2.  By  alternate  whole  days  at  school  and  whole 

days  at  work. 
By  the  Printworks'  Act  (10  &  11  Vict.  c.  70.  ss.  2. 
3,  26.) 

3.  By  school  attendance  for  a  certain  number 

of  hours  during  the  preceding  six  months. 
And  they  were  requested  to  state  which  of  such  modes 
of  enforcing  some  amount  of  school  attendance  would 
seem  most  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
palish  and  neighbourhood  ;  or  whether  a  combination 
of  one  or  more  of  them  would  better  meet  these  cir- 
cumstances ;  or  whether  any  other  mode  they  might 
wish  to  suggest  appeared  to  them  preferable. 

COUNTY  OF  NORFOLK. 

St.  Faith's  Union. 

1.  "A  boy  should  not  be  employed  in  fai-m  labour 
till  he  is  1 1  years  old.  I  have  looked  upon  this  question 
with  a  clergyman's  eyes,  and  especially  with  a  view  to 
the  boy's  education  ;  but  the  farmers  generally  would 
prefer  the  age  of  9. 

"The  above  methods  seem  quite  impracticable  in 
agricultural  parishes,,  But  the  third  would  be  the 
best  plan  of  the  three^ — ;very  much  according  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  plan."— .flew,  C.  Wodehou8e,Attlebridge 
cum  Atdeifbrd.       -  '  - 
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. ;  2.  "  The  two  first  modes  are  impossible.  The  third 
is  the  only  practicable  scheme  ;  but  in  country  districts 
would  require  to  be  inodifled  by  substituting  12  months 
for  six  months." — F.  Parmeter,  Esq.,  Booton. 

3.  "  No  restriction  should  be  placed  on  the  age  at 
which  boys  should  be  permitted  to  be  employed  in 
farm  labour." 

"  An  evening  school  is  the  best  mode  of  secm-ing 
for  such  children  a  better  education." — Mr.  Horatio 
Howlett,  Crosfwick. 

4.  "  I  should  prefer  that  no  boy  be  sent  to  labom- 
before  10  years  of  age.  The  three  suggested  modes 
of  obtaining  school  attendance  are  impossible  and  im- 
practicable."— JRev.  Hinds  Howell,  Hector,  Drayton. 

o.  "  No  boy  should  be  employed  in  farm  labour 
below  8  years  of  age. 

"  The  establishment  of  an  evening  school  would  be 
desirable  ;  but  compulsory  attendance  during  the  day 
is,  as  regards  agricultural  employment,  impracticable." 
— •Major  Bourchier,  Magistrate,  Felthorpe. 

6.  "I  think  nine  quite  young  enough  ;  but  to  make 
good  labourers  they  must  begin  early.  Seven  hours  a 
day  is  enough  for  any  child  up  to  13  ;  but  in  keeping 
birds  off  the  corn,  in  which  very  young  children  are 
occfisionally  employed,  they  must  be  early  and  late  to 
be  of  any  use. 

.  'f  I  cannot  think  that  any  of  the  modes  prescribed 
under  this  head  are  applicable  to  this  parish,  though 
in  one  instance,  in  the  case  of  twins,  they  come  to 
school  on  alternate  days.  No  enforced  attendance  is 
necessary." — Rev.  James  Shirley,  Rector,  Futtenham. 

7.  "  Ten  years." — Rev.  W.  A.  W.Keppel,  Haynford. 

8.  "Not  under  10  years.  We  see  no  reason  to 
limit  the  hours,  considering  the  age  of  the  children  we 
have  recommended,  their  work  being  so  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  older  laboui-er. 

"  Of  the  three  modes  suggested  we  would  recom- 
mend the  third.  We  have  found  the  quarterly  pay- 
ment for  education  in  advance  of  great  benefit  in 
keeping  the  school  in  an  efficient  state." — Rev.  T.  L. 
Fellowes,  Vicar,  Honingham. 

9.  "  10  or  11  years.  Boys  also  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  off  work  sooner  during  the  winter  months  on 
condition  of  regularly  attending  the  evening  school  ; 
for  instance,  that  they  may  reach  their  homes  at  six 
o',elock  ;  and  the  same  boy  should  not  be  employed  in 
labour  on  two  successive  Sundays,  but  on  alternate 
Sundays. 

"  Farmers  state  that  if  they  hire  a  boy  they  want 
his  services  regularly  for  a  period,  and  not  inter- 
mittently ;  nor  is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  boys 
unemployed  to  take  the  places  of  those  at  work  when 
sent  to  school ;  in  fact  boys  are  in  request  on  fai-ms  ; 
hence,  I  prefer  the  third  mode  indicated  above." — Rev. 
J,  D.  Ballance,  Vicar,  Horsford. 

JO.  "Not  under  8.  I  see  no  reason  to  restrict  the 
hours.  The  two  first  modes  are  impracticable  ;  the 
third  is  desirable  and  possible." — Rev.  J.  G.  Tipper, 
Horsham  and  Newtown,  St.  Faith's. 

.11.  "I  would  require  a  certain  number  of  hours  of 
school  attendance  duringthe  preceding  six  months." — 
Mr.  Ji  J.  Minns,  Churchwarden,  Horstead. 

\2.  "Boys  are  of  no  use  under  9.  We  would  not 
restrict  the  hours.  We  do  not  think  it  practicable  to 
compel   attendance  at  school  after  once  commencing 

■jvork." Rev.  N.  Manley  and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Gaze, 

Overseer,  Morton-on-the-Hill. 

13.  "Certainly  boys  ought  not  to  be  employed 
under  8.  The  boys  employed  here  ai-e  wanted  quite 
as  much  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer.  I  fear, 
therefore,  that  when  they  once  leave  off  regular  at- 
tendance at  school,  there  is  no  plan  by  which  they 
could  be  satisfactorily  educated.  If  only  the  attend- 
ance were  really  regular  up  to  the  age  to  which  most 
are  now  continued  in  this  school,  i.e.,  9  or  10  years 
old,  probably  reading  and  writing  would  be  secure. 
My  own  experience  does  not  lead  me  to  hope  for  any 
solid  results  from  less  than  six  months'  constant  attend- 
ance in  case  of  agricultural  kbourers'  children."— 

Thos.  Harrison,  Jtachheaih. 

14.  "Boys  are  of  little  use  under  10  in  the  fields. 


I  consider  that  the  third  mode  is  the  only  one  ap- 
plicable to  agriculturp,l' districts."— iZe«;  H.  Howes, 
Rector,  Spixworth.  "■    ' 

15.  "I  would  require  school  attendance  for  certain 
hours  during  the  kisure  months." — Rev.  H.  Ban- 
father,  Sprowston. 

16.  "  Not  under  9  years  of  age.  The  number  of 
hours  should  be  regulated  by  the  labom-  required  ;  for 
instance,  a  boy  merely  watching  stock  might  be  exri- 
ployed  the  usual  working  hours. 

"  The  'first  and  second  modes  would  not  answer 
here,  and  the  third  would  be  very  difficult  to  regulate. 
Something  might  be  done  if  employers  could  be  in- 
duced to  adopt  a  system  of  tickets  or  labour-books,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  week  some  check  could  be  kept 
as  to  the  spare  days  for  school. — Hastings  Parher, 
Esq.,  Magistrate,  Swannington. 

17.  "I  do  not  see  any  great  occasion  for  inter- 
ference so  far  as  my  own  parish  is  concerned  ;  but  no 
inconvenience  would  follow  from  a  restriction  pn  very 
young  boys  of  8  or  9  years  of  age. 

"  The  third  of  the  above  plans  is  more  practicable 
than  the  others,  but  it  must  have  many  difficulties  and 
probably  a  boy  would  learn  more  by  a  regular  con- 
tinuous attendance  at  school  for  three  months  than  by 
broken,  irregular,  desultory  attendance  for  the  same 
number  of  hours  spread  over  six  months.  The  loss 
of  the  earnings  of  boys  from  11  to  12  years  of  agfe 
would  be  seriously  felt  in  many  families." — Rev.  W. 
Howard,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Guardians,  Great 
Witchingham. 

18.  "Ten  years.  After  this  age  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  attend  evening  school."  —  R.  B. 
Humfrey,  Esq.,  Magistrate,  Wroxham. 

Union  of  Depwade. 

19.  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  whether  it  be  earned 
out  by  legal  restriction  or  otherwise,  no  boy  should  be 
employed  in  field  labour  till  he  can  read,  wlite,  and 
do  an  addition  sum.  I  should  like  him  to  be  at  school 
till  10  years  of  age.  I  would  avoid  legal  restrictions, 
if  possible. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  only  plan  in  agricultural 
districts  (if  legal  restrictions  are  imposed  which  I 
fear  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out),  would  be  that 
children  should  be  compelled  to  attend  so  many  hours 
in  the  year  as  should  be  deemed  necessary,  at  times 
most  convenient  to  theu"  employers  and  parents.  I  am 
also  of  opinion  that  every  parochial  school,  whether  in 
a  small  parish  or  a  large  should  be  aided  by  a  money 
grant  from  Government,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  natiqi^al 
funds,  not  by  a  local  rate." — Rev.  Charles  Grain, 
Rector,  Wacton. 

20.  "  Eight  years.  I  think  also  that  some  restric- 
tion on  the  hours  of  work  would  be  wise.  I  cannot 
think  the  half  or  alternate  day  system  at  all  desu-able 
or  possible  ;  but  of  the  two  would  prefer  the  half-day, 
which  I  think  would  answer  all  educational  purposes. 
But  I  think  a  certain  number  of  weeks  would  be  pre- 
ferable."— Rev.  P.  R.  de  Jersey,  Aslacton. 

21.  "Ten  years.  If  a  regular  attendance  up  to  the 
age  of  10  yeai's  could  be  secured  at  the  daily  school  in 
the  case  of  boys  and  girls  under  18  were  not  employed 
in  field  labour,  an  evening  school  for  the  former  and 
a  Sunday  school  would  supply  aU  that  is  required." — 
Archdeacon  Bouverie,  Denton, 

22.  "  We  think  no  legislation  necessary.  They  are 
not  employed  long  hours.  If  any  restriction  is  made, 
of  the  three  modes  indicated,  the  last  is  preferable." — 
Rev.  G.  Stevenson,  Messrs.  Micklehurgh  and  Dix, 
Dickleburgh. 

23.  "  Twelve  years.  I  cannot  see  my  way  clearly 
on  these  points,  though  I  am  a  decided  advocate  for 
compulsory  education  as  carried  out  and  enforced  in 
Sweden,  Prussia,  &c.  In  too  many  instances .  the 
parents  are  careless  and  ipdifferent,  and  the  farmers 
are  decidedly  opposed  to  educating,  the  poor." — flev. 
J?  T.  Hall,  Hempnall.  "  '- 

24.  "Eight  years  a~s  to  age.  I  can,  give  no  opinion 
as  to  hoiirs,  nor  can  I  give  ah  opinion  upon  the  1)est 
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mode  of  securing  school  attendance." — Rev.  E.  N. 
Rolfe,  Rector,  Morningthorpe, 

25.  "Ten  yeai-s.  I  think  the  best  plan  is  that 
numbered  3.  By  the  other  arrangements,  I  think 
they  would  lose  the  day  they  are  absent  what  they 
gain  the  day  before." — Rev.  J.  H.  Mules,  Moulton. 

26.  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  a  restriction 
as  to  age  nor  as  to  hom-s  of  work  (in  this  parish).  We 
think  the  matter  of  education  best  left  to  the  parents. 
In  this  parish  we  have,  no  school  and  no  resident 
clergyman ;  a  gi-eat  evil." — Mr.  J.  B.  Pratt,  Occupier, 
Needham. 

27.  "Boys  should  be  kept  at  school  till  9.  The 
hours  of  work  here  are  not  excessive.  With  regard 
to  modes  of  securing  school  attendance,  No.  3  should 
be  enforced.  It  is  utterly  hopeless  to  expect  an  agri- 
cultural labourer  to  send  his  children  regularly  to 
school." — Rev.  L.  R.  Henslow,  Pulham  Magdalen. 

27a.  "  I  would  place  no  restriction  on  age  or  hom's 
of  work.  Boys  are  seldom  employed  till  10  years  of 
age.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  plans  suggested 
ai'e  applicable  to  this  parish.  I  am  of  opinion  that  an 
evening  school  is  the  best  supplement  to  the  parish 
school." — Rev.  R.  Bond,  Pulham  Mary. 

28.  "  It  should  be  understood  that  in  this  parish 
(one  among  many)  the  parents  know  that  they  can 
press  for  what  is  quite  (I  think)  a  fair  payment,  as 
population  now  stands,  and  the  moment  cheap  labour 
is  at  an  end,  there  is  no  fear  of  overwork.  The  real 
question  is  not  one  of  work,  but  of  utilizing  the  time 
before  work-years  come. 

"  In  any  parish  where  reliable  registers  are  kept,  I 
would  be  content  with  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  70.  ss.  2.  3.  26. ; 
where  not,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Quarter  Sessions 
should  fix  a  (low)  standard,  and  that  the  children 
should  be  examined,  either  by  the  Union  house  teachers, 
or  actual  practising  teachers  of  other  schools  than 
where  they  have  attended.  Let  the  magistrate  or 
magistrates  settle  these  details  ;  for  every  reason  not 
ministers  of  religion." — Archdeacon  Ormerod,  Reden- 
hall. 

29.  "  I  recommend  that  none  under  10  years  of  age 
be  employed  in  agricultural  labour  of  either  sex,  and 
that  children  of  either  sex,  from  10  to  13  years,  be 
required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  school  attendance 
for  the  period  of  three  months  during  the  winter." — 
Rev.  C.  Gape,  Vicar,  Rushall. 

30.  "  I  do  not  recommend  a  restriction  of  age,  nor 
of  hours  of  work.  Of  the  plans  proposed  I  prefer 
No.  3.  Five  months  would  be  better  than  six.  For- 
bidding any  children  to  work  until  they  could  read 
faii-ly,  which  they  might  well  do  at  8  or  9,  would,  I 
think  be  very  useful." — Rev.  J.  JV.  Millard,  Rector, 
Shimpling, 

31.  "I  am  prepared  to  recommend  that  no  boy 
should  be  employed  under  8  years  of  age.  I  see  no 
reason  from  the  practice  of  this  parish,  nor  from  the 
habit  of  the  neighbourhood  to  restrict  the  hours  of 
work  ;  they  are  generally  fair.  I  believe  that  aU  the 
modes  laid  down  under  the  Factory  and  Printworks 
Acts  are  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  and  require- 
ments of  farming  operations.  A  boy  ought  to  be 
kept  at  school  till  he  has  completed  10  years  of  age, 
not  by  a  compulsory  enactment  which  I  do  not  advo- 
cate, but  by  an  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  feeling 
of  the  employer  and  parents.  At  that  age  he  should 
go  to  farm  labour,  to  learn  the  work  of  his  future  life. 
Then  his  education  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
evening  school.  Girls  should  remain  at  school  till  13 
and  then  be  trained  to  dairy  work  and  domestic  ser- 
vice."— Archdeacon  Hopper,  Starston. 

32.  "  I  think  that  the  third  mode  would  alone  be 
applicable  in  agricultm-al  districts." — Rev.  F.  W.  H. 
Jerrard,  Rector,  Long  Stratton. 

33.  "  Our  opmion  is  that  boys  should  be  kept  at 
school  till  10  years  of  age,  and  afterwards  attend 
evening  school  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  girls 
till  the  age  of  \^."—Rev.  W.  Wallace,  Rector,  and 
Mr.  John  L.  King,  Churchwarden  and  Chairmarkof 
Board  of  Guardians,  Thorpe  Abbotts. 

34.  « I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  a  restriction 


of  age  ;  but  some  of  our  employers  think  boys  may  be 
dispensed  with  until  10  years  old.  Nothing  compul- 
sory is  needed  in  my  parish.  I  think  efficient  teaching 
win  secure  good  attendance  in  all  paiishes  of  this 
description." — Rev.  T.  W.  Thompson,  Vicar,  Tib- 
benham. 

Union  of  Docking. 

35.  "  Boys  should  not  be  employed  below  10  years 
of  age.  The  three  plans  suggested  are  not  practicable. 
It  would  be  better  to  keep  every  boy  at  school  uj)  to 
the  age  of  10  yeai's,  and  then,  if  required  by  the 
fanner,  permit  him  to  be  employed." — Rev.  J.  B. 
Winckworih,  Great  Bircham. 

36.  "  Ten  yeai's.  The  best  plan  to  improve  educa- 
tion in  an  agricultural  district  is  to  shorten  the  houi's 
of  labour  so  as  to  enable  the  boys  to  attend  at  night 
schools." — Rev.  O.  Sadler,  Rector,  Bt  ancaster. 

37.  "  I  wish  no  boy  to  be  employed  in  farm  labour 
till  he  can  read,  widte,  and  cypher.  1  would  name  no 
age  but  require  an  education  certificate.  I  should  not 
be  inclined  to  adopt  any  restriction  of  tlie  hom-s  of 
work  ;  the  work  of  children  is  never  laborious.  The 
main  object  being  to  secm-e  for  the  children  of  the 
agricultural  poor  a  fan-  amount  of  instruction  with  as 
little  inconvenience  as  possible  to  the  fai'mer,  I  think 
that  object  would  be  best  attained  by  making  it  illegal 
to  employ  boys  or  girls  until  they  could  produce  a 
certificate  of  sufficient  instruction,  let  their  age  be 
what  it  might.  I  have  ascertained  that  in  this  parish 
both  farmers  and  parents  favour  this  arrangement." — 
Rev.  E.  B.  Everard,  Rector,  Burnham  Thorpe. 

38.  "I  would  have  none  employed  under  9  or  10. 
I  think  iu  the  three  winter  months  boys  should  leave 
off'  work  at  4.30  or  5  at  latest.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
if  boys  can  be  secured  till  they  are  10  years  of  age, 
with  opportunities  afterwards  of  evening  education, 
there  need  be  no  adoption  of  any  half-time  system 
or  alternate  day,  which  could  not,  I  think,  work  advan- 
tageously."— Rev.  H.  J.  Hare,  Docking. 

39.  "They  should  not  be  employed  under  10,  pro- 
vided they  are  at  school.  I  see  no  reason  for  re- 
stricting the  hours  of  work.  The  Printworks  system 
seems  the  only  practicable  one." — Rev.  E.  Oakley, 
Heacham. 

40.  "  I  would  recommend  the  non-employment  of 
boys  under  8.  The  hours  during  which  they  are 
employed  in  this  parish  are  reasonable." — N.  J. 
Raven,  Holme-by-the  Sea. 

41.  "Not  under  10  years.  Plans  Nos.  1  and  2  are 
quite  out  of  the  question  for  agricultural  districts. 
No.  3,  if  carefully  arranged,  would  answer  best,  but 
a  good  deal  of  care  must  be  bestowed  on  it  to  make 
it  work  really  well  and  fairly  for  all  parties." — Rev. 
W.  M.  Church,  Hunstanton. 

42.  "  I  certainly  would  limit  the  age  of  the  em- 
ployment of  boys,  particularly  as  boy  labour  is  taking 
the  place  of  man  labour.  Boys  certainly  should  not 
be  employed  below  10,  and  I  do  not  think  1 1  or  even 
12  would  be  too  high  a  limitation.  No  boy  or  girl 
under  12  years  of  age  ought  to  work  more  than  nine 
hours  a  day,  including  two  hours  for  meals  j  no  boy 
or  girl  under  16,  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  including 
two  hours  for  meals  ;  and  no  woman  more  than  the 
same  time. 

"  The  half-day  and  alternate  day  systems  are  im- 
practicable in  agricultural  districts,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  the  distance  children  would 
have  to  go  to  and  from  work  and  school.  The 
periodic  system  on  education  for  so  many  months 
might  apply,  but  there  would  be  difficulties  in  carry- 
ing it  out,  especially  in  the  fact  that  boys  who  had 
been  for  some  months  in  the  fields  would  dislike  the 
restraint  and  discipline  of  the  school,  and  would  in- 
troduce insubordhiation  and  disobedience  among  the 
other  children.  The  best  mode  in  my  opinion  would 
be  to  limit  the  age  at  which  they  might  commence 
field  work  to  10  or  12  years  of  age,  to  compel  their 
attendance  at  school  up  to  that  time,  to  force  them  to 
pass  an  examination  in  simple  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  to  grant  them  a  certificate  of  having  done 
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SO,  and  then  to  make  the  night  schools  supplementary 
in  maintaining  the  education  they  had  received." — 
Hev.'  W.  T.  Beckett,  Diocesan  School  Inspector, 
Ingoldisthorpe. 

43.  "N*t  to  be  employed  under  11  or  12.  I  see 
no  need  to  restrict  the  hours  of  work.  The  half-day 
and  alternate  day  systems  are  both  incompatible  with 
the  demands  of  labour  in  this  parish.  The  periodic 
system  would  interfere  so  much  with  the  discipline  of 
the  school  that  I  should  be  very  reluctant  to  adopt  it. 
The  best  plan  which  I  have  heard  suggested  is  en- 
forced regular  attendance  of  children  until  a  certain 
age,  say  11,  and  requiring  a  certificate  of  the  child 
having  undergone  a  sufficient  course  of  instruction 
before  he  is  allowed  to  go  to  field  work." — Rev.  J.  A. 
Ogle,  Rural  Dean,  Sedgeford. 

44.  "  Not  under  10  years  of  age.  There  is  no 
reason  for  restricting  the  hours  of  work.  Mixing 
school  work  with  field  work  would  not  answer  any 
good  purpose."  —  Mr.  John  Williamson,  Church- 
ivarden,  Shernbourne. 

45.  "  Not  under  10  years  of  age.  I  would  not 
restrict  the  hours  of  work."- — Rev.  Thomas  Carpenter, 
Syderstone. 

46.  "  Not  under  10.  tYom  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  seems 
as  much  as  a  boy  under  12  or  a  girl  under  13  is  equal 
to.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  indicated  plans  is 
applicable  to  agi'icultm'al  parishes.  I  would  suggest 
that  if  it  be  penal  to  employ  a  boy  in  field  work  under 
10  or  a  girl  under  12  the  boy  should  attend  school 
from  harvest  to  February,  or  other  slack  seasons,  or  a 
stated  number  of  days  from  his  10th  to  the  expiration 
of  his  12th  year.  As  10  should  be  the  minimum  age 
imder  which  boy  labour  should  be  penal  both  to  em- 
ployers and  parents,  so  the  requirements  of  the  4th 
Standard  ought  to  be  the  minimum  of  instruction 
before  a  child  finally  leaves  school.  To  encourage 
this  would  it  not  be  deskable  to  offer  a  grant  to  all 
schools  under  uncertificated  teachers,  for  instruction 
only,  for  passes  in  the  standards,  and  in  such  schools 
to  confine  the  grant  to  passes  in  Standards  I.,  II., 
III.,  IV."  —  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  Certificated 
Schoolmaster,  Thornham. 

47.  "  Ten  at  least.  The  work  of  all  girls,  if  em- 
ployed at  all,  should  cease  at  sunset  in  winter,  so  as  to 
allow  them  to  reach  home  before  dark.-  The  two 
first  plans  are  quite  impracticable,  the  third  perhaps 
feasible,  but  doubtful."— jRew.  E.  S.  Stocker,  Titeh- 
toell. 

48.  "  Not  under  12  years  of  age.  I  prefer  the  third 
method." — Rev.  Charles  Stephenson,  Waterden. 

Uiiion  of  Swaffham. 

49.  "  Nine  years.  I  would  not  restrict  the  hours 
of  work.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  mode  by 
which  school  attendance  can  be  enforced  is  under  the 
Printworks  Act,  securing  such  attendance  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  during  the  preceding  six 
months." — Rev.  B.  Edwards,  Rector,  Ashill. 

50.  "  None  of  the  children  in  Bodney  are  employed 
in  agriculture  under  12  years  of  age."  —  Rev.  E. 
Tearle,  Bodney. 

51.  "No  boy  under  10  should  be  employed.  No 
need  to  restrict  hours  of  work.  I  would  suggest  that 
boys  should  be  required  to  remain  at  school  uninter- 
ruptedly up  to  10  years  of  age." — Rev.  G.  R.  Winter, 
East  Bradenham. 

52.  "Not  under  10  years  of  age.  No.  3  (Print- 
works Act)  seems  preferable." — Rev.  Lewis  Morgan, 
West  Bradenham. 

53.  "Boys  should  not  be  employed  under  13  years. 
I  should  recommend  to  keep  children  wholly  at  school 
till  13,  and  then  let  them  be  wholly  employed  in 
ao-ricnlture." — Rev.  Charles  Taylor,  Great  Cressing- 

ham.  ,        .  , 

54.  "They  should  not  be  employed  under  eight. 
No  restriction  of  hours  of  work  is  necessary.  The 
last  mode  (Prmtworks  Act)  seems  the  most  practi- 
cable."  J.  T.  Mills,  Esq.,  Little  Cressingham. 

55.  "I  would  allow  no  boy  under  the  age  of  10  to 
be  employed  in  farm  labour.    I  would  propose  that 


no  child  be  employed  more  than  six,  and  no  young        Norfolk 

person  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.     I  think  the  ' 

principle  of  half-day  at  school  and  half-day  at  work  Bev.  J.  Fraser. 

might  be  adopted  in  reference  to  children  employed 

in  agriculture."— i?er.  C.  W.  Sidney,  Gooderstone.  »• 

56.  "  The  mode  which  seems  to  me  preferable  is 
compulsory  attendance  at  school  from  the  age  of  six 
to  that  of  10  for  boys,  and  after  that  age  the  boys  to 
be  at  the  unrestricted  disposal  of  their  parents  for 
agi-icultural  or  other  labour,  or,  if  not  compulsory 
attendance  at  school,  boys  to  be  interdicted  from 
labour,  which  in  most  cases  woul4  ensui-e  their  at- 
tendance at  school." — Rev.  C.  Hardy,  Hillborough. 

57.  "  I  should  say  the  age  of  10.  I  would  restrict 
the  hours  of  work  from  8  to  12  a.m.,  and  from  1  to  6 
p.m.  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  shorter  time 
in  the  aftei-uoon  during  the  winter  months.  The  best 
mode  I  should  say  would  be  to  enforce  school  atten- 
dance for  a  certain  number  of  hours  during  the  pre- 
ceding six  months." — Rev.  H.  Milne,  Holme  Hale. 

58.  "  I  think  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  so 
employed  before  9  or  10.  I  do  not  think  restriction 
of  the  hours  of  woi-k  necessary.  I  think  a  certain 
number  of  hours'  schooling  should  be  required  during 
the  preceding  six  months." — Rev.  W.  H.  Parker, 
Saham  Toney. 

59.  "  Ten  years  of  age.  The  first  two  plans  are 
unsuitable,  the  thii'd  not  necessary,  if  the  age  at  which 
they  are  allowed  to  work  be  fixed.  I  should  recom  • 
mend  a  certificate  of  previous  school  attendance  or 
proficiency  when  the  child  is  first  permitted  to  work." 
— Rev.  A.  Thurtell,  formerly  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  Oxburgh. 

60.  "  Not  under  10  years.  I  recommend  that  boys 
should  not  be  employed  under  10  years  of  age  ;  no 
restrictions  above  that  age." — Mr.  Charles  Palmer, 
Vice-  Chairman  of  Board  of  Guardians,  Sporle. 

61.  "  I  would  recommend  that  no  boy  under  eight 
should  be  allowed  to  work.  Of  boys  between  eight 
and  ten  150  days'  schooling  should  be  required  in 
each  year.  From  10  to  13  no  compulsion  should  be 
used  to  enforce  school  attendance,  but  they  should  be 
encom-aged  to  attend  by  a  certificate  of  merit  and 
small  pecuniary  reward  for  attending  a  given  number 
of  hours  yearly  and  passing  a  simple  examination.  I 
think  no  boy  under  16  should  be  allowed  to  be  kept 
at  work  the  whole  seven  days  of  the  week,  as  shep- 
herd's pages  often  are,  and  boys  in  crow-keeping,  and 
feeding  stock.  I  would  allow  the  encouraged  atten- 
dance of  which  I  have  spoken  for  boys  between  10 
and  13  to  be  reckoned  either  in  day  or  night  schools." 
— Archdeacon  Wise,  Stanford. 

62.  "  I  do  not  recommend  restriction,  but  boys 
under  10  are  of  little  advantage  to  the  farmer,  though 
their  earnings  are  to  their  parents.  No  reason  to 
restrict  tlie  hours  of  work.  The  Factory  Acts  could 
not  be  acted  upon  ;  perhaps  the  best  thing  would  be 
that  the  child  should  attend  three  months  in  the, 
winter  at  school." — Thomas  Barton,  Esq.,  Land- 
owner and  Occupier,  Threxton.] 

63.  "  With  regard  to  the  prison  youth,  we  find  that 
those  who  have  been  at  school  under  three  years 
know  little  more  than  those  who  have  never  been  at 
school  at  all.  My  impression  is  that  had  such  been 
subjected  to  longer  consecutive  training  at  school  they 
would  turn  out  more  respectable  members  of  society. 
Prisoners  generally  are  quick  enough  to  learn,  but 
neglect  of  early  education  diverts  thek  mind  into  a 
wrong  groove."  —  Rev.  B.  Houchen,  Chaplain  to 
Sioaffham  Gaol. 

County  of  Essex. 

Union  of  Halstead, 

64.  "  Ten  years.     I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the         Essex. 

modes   of    obtaining   school   attendance   of    children  

employed  in  trades,  &c.,  would  be  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  agricultural  poor  in  my  district. 

And  I  believe  it  would  answer  better  to  fix  an  age 
(say  10  years)  before  which  children  should  not  be 
allowed  to  work  in  the  fields." — Rev.  S.  Blackall, 
Vicar,  Earl's  Colne. 

S  3 
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60.  "  Restriction  would  be  a;  hardship  on  a  large 
family.  The  third  mode  would  he  hest,  making  the 
period  12  months,  or  requiring  boys  to  pass  a  definite 
examination,  leaving  the  hours  of  school  atteodance 
undefined."— 5e«.  Dr.  Webster,  Rector,  Colne  En- 


66.  "  I  think  the  parents  cannot  afford  to  do  without 
the  labour  of  their  children.  They  take  their  children 
away  from  school  as  soon  as  they  can  earn  anything:' 
—Rev.  G.  J.  Taylor,  Vicar,  White  Colne. 

67.  "Ten  years  of  age."— iZe».  Duncan  Eraser, 
Rural  Dean,  Halstead. 

68.  "Ten  years  of  age.  I  think  that  the  third 
mode  would  be  most  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  this  parish."— i?e«.  F.  T.  Hurst,  Ridgewell. 

69.  "Not  below  10.  I  think  that  from  10  to  15  a 
lad  ought  not  to  work  more  than  six  hours  a  day." — 
Reo.  J.  Forster,  Rector,  Stambourne. 

70.  "  Ten  years  to  ensm^e  education.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  for  restricting  the  hours  of  work  here, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  education.  The  work  is 
adapted  to  the  age,  strength,  and  capacity  of  the  child 
employed.  I  never  knew  a  child  injured  by  agricul- 
tural employment.  I  find  that  very  seldom  is  a  boy 
employed  under  10  years  old.  I  think  if  the  distance 
is  restricted  the  work  need  not  be  anywhere,  reckon- 
ing  the  agricultural  day  to  begin  at  6  a.m.  and  end  at 
6  p.m.  Where  children  are  under  a  driver,  as  in 
gangs,  the  case  may  be  different. 

"  For  this  neighbourhood  No.  2  would  be  the  best 
of  the  three  modes  given,  believing  that  if  No.  1  or  3 
were  adopted  parents  would  work  their  children  at 
straw-plait  unlimitedly,  except  while  at  school, 
whereas  the  mode  No.  2  would  insure  some  leisure 
on  the  school  days,  supposing  all  work  forbidden  by 
law  on  those  days  that  the  children  go  to  school.  So 
few  children  under  10  years  of  age  are  employed  on 
the  land  in  this  neighbourhood  that  the  restriction  of 
farm  labour  under  that  age  would  scarcely  have  any 
effect.  I  would  not  say,  omit  such  restriction;  but 
restriction  on  the  employment  of  children  at  braiding 
or  straw-plait  is  in  my  opinion  the  thing  needed  here. 
Children  are  put  to  this  at  a  very  early  a^e."— Lewis 
J.  Way.  Esq.,  Magistrate,  Tilbury. 

71.  "Ten  years.  I  do  not  consider  any  amount  of 
out-door  occupation  injurious  to  boys  above  10.  I  do 
not  consider  any  of  the  three  modes  proposed  appli- 
cable to  a  rural  population." — Rev.  J.  Gaselee,  Rural 
Dean,  Little  Yeldham. 


Union  of  Witham. 

72.  "  Not  to  be  permanently  employed  under  10 
years  of  age  ;  after  that  to  be  subjected  to  no  legal 
restrictions." — Rev.  B.  S.  Clarke,  Little  Braxted. 

73.  "Not  under  10  years.  As  far  as  regards  this 
parish  I  see  no  reason  for  restricting  the  hours  of 
work.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  enforcing  school  atten- 
dance."— Rev.  R.  Marsh  White,  Rector,  Fairstead. 

74.  "Boys  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school 
till  10." — Rev.  F.  ^purrell,  Faulkbourne. 

75.  '•  A  compulsoiy  system  of  education  would  be 
an  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  an 
undue  interference  with  parental  authority.  The 
principles  of  the  Factory  Acts  cannot  be  brought  to 
bear  on  our  agricultural  parishes.  Our  schools  are 
weU  attended,  children  are  not  employed  at  too  early 
au  age,  and  no  legislative  interference  is  consequently 
required.  Out  of  a  population  of  1,600  there  are 
about  250  children  under  daily  instruction,  including 
the  attendance  at  the  Dissenting  schools;" — Rev.  G. 
P.  Bennett,  Vicar,  Kelvedon. 

76.  "  I  do  not  recommend  restriction  being  placed 
either  on  the  age  of  boys  or  on  the  hours  of  work. 
They  generally  attend  school  till  10  years  of  age,  and 
the  work  is  easy  and  healthful.  Of  the  three  modes 
No.  3  would  suit  this  parish  best,  because  the  demand 
for  child  labour  is  periodical,  according  to  agricul- 
tural seasons,  though  the'  demand  is  very  slight  in 
this  parish." — Rev.  Alfred  SneU,  Vicar,  Feering. 


CouKTT  OF  Sussex. 
Union  of  Horsham. 

77.  "Not  under  10.  With  regard  to  hours  of  work 
there  is  apparently  no  need  of  restriction." — Rev. 
James  H.  Masters,  Vicar,  Lower  Seeding. 

78.  "  I  should  recommend  that  attendance  at  school 
should  be  enforced  up  to  the  age  of  10,  hut  that 
above  that  age  the  children  should  be  free." — Rev.  J. 
H.  Milne,  Rector,  Itchingfield. 

79.  "  No  boy  should  be  employed  under  10  years, 
1  would  not  restrict  the  hours  of  work.  I  consider 
none  of  the  three  modes  applicable." — Rev.  J.  H. 
Gore  (assisted  by  others)  Rusper. 

80.  "Boys  are  not  required  until  10  years  old. 
The  hours  of  work  do  not  require  restriction,  unless 
on  the  score  of  education.  None  of  the  systems  pro- 
posed are  applicable  to  this  agricultural  district. 
School  attendance  •  up  to  10  years  and  then  absolute 
freedom  is  the  only  feasible  plan." — E.  J.  B  u  n 
Esq.,  Magistrate,  Slinfold.  , 

81.  "  Ten.  I  do  not  think  that  they  axe  now  em- 
ployed below  10,  except  in  two  or  three  cases.  I 
would  be  quite  content  if  children  were  unemployed 
until  10.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  I  should 
secure  their  attendance  after  tor  a  time  without  com- 
pulsion. I  would  rather  not  have  them  irregularly 
or  under  compulsion  after  10." — Rev.  A.  H.  S. 
Barwell,  Incumbent,  Southwater. 

Union  of  Hailsham. 

82.  "  I  would  not  restrict  the  age  of  employment, 
— Rev.  W.  A.  Dearsley,  Bodle  Street  Green. 

83.  "It  appears  to  me  that  were  all  agricultural 
districts  similarly  circumstanced  to  our  own  there 
would  be  no  sufficient  case  for  demanding  legislative 
interference,  I  am  of  opinion  that  not  one  of  the 
three  modes  suggested  for  securing  a  prescribed 
amount  of  school  attendance  would  work  satisfactorily, 
or  be  even  practicable  in  a  district  like  this.  But  if 
legislation  is  attempted  at  all,  I  should  much  pi'efer 
that  no  boy  be  employed  in  any  kind  of  farm  work 
until  he  be  10  years  of  age,  or  can  produce,  a  certifi- 
cate signed  by  some  competent  examiner  of  his 
ability  to  read  at  least." — Rev.  James  Henry  Vidal, 
Vicar,  Chiddingly. 

84.  "  Nine  or  10.  No  restriction  on  hours  of 
work.  Not  one  of  the  above  modes  could  come  into 
operation  in  pur  parish  with  any  advantage." — Rev. 
Henry  Geldart,  Vicar,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Akers,  Church- 
warden. Hellingly. 

85.  "  Ten  years.  No  restriction  of  hours." — Mr. 
Joseph  Cuthhert,  Overseer,  Hooe. 

86.  "  I  would  restrict  neither  age  of  employment 
nor  hours  of  work,  but  I  think  no  child  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  work  under  10  yeajjs  qf  age  unless 
he  can  read,  and  produce  a  certificate,  to  that  effect." 
— Thomas  Arkcoll,  Esq.,  Magistrate,  Herstmonceux. 

B1I.  "  In  many  instances  a  restriction  on  the  age  ,of 
employment  would  be  a  serious  hardship  on  the  parent. 
I  advise  no  restriction  of  hours  of  work.  The  usual 
custom  in  this  parish  is  to  employ  children  (boys) 
during  the  summer,  and  send  them  to  school  in  the 
winter,  and  this  plan  answers  well," — Mr.  W.  Man- 
nington.  Occupier,  Laughton. 

88.  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  restriction 
of  age  or  of  hours.  There  is  no  hard  labour  imposed 
on  children  in  this  parish.  But  I  think  no  child 
should.be  employed  in  labour  until  he  or  she  can  read 
intelligibly." — Rev.  G.  Rainier,  Ninfield. 

89.  "  Not  under  8.  As  a  general  question  relating 
to  the  country  generally,  we  should  recommend  that 
restriction  should  be  placed  on  the  hours  of  work. 
We  would  not  allow  children  to  be  taken  from  school 
for  work  till  10  yeats  of  age,  unless  before  this  they 
are  able  to  pass  an  examination  that  they  can  at.  least 
read  well." — Rev.  E.  C.  Qraham,  Vicar,  and  Mr, 
W.  Tickner,  Guardio,n,  Warding. 

90.  "  I  see  no  reason  for  restricting  age  of  employ- 
ment  or   hours  of  work.      The  third    mode  "is  the 
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preferable  one." — Rev,  G.  E.  Haviland,  Rector, 
Warbleton, 

JJnion  of  West  Hampnett. 

91..  "  Ne  fihUd  or  young  person  should  be  employed 
without  a  certificate  of  education." — Rev.  George 
Daniell,  Vicar,  Mdingbourne. 

92.  Ten.  The  usual  plan  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
for  boys  under  12  to  attend  school  during  the  winter 
months,  when  they  are  not  wanted  by  the  farmers." — 
Rev.  R.  A.  L.  Nunns,  Appledram. 

93.  "  I  would  restrict  the  hours  of  work  to  eight 
hours. ,  If  possible,  I  should  prefer  No.  2,  alternate 
whole  days  at  school  and  whole  days  at  work."' — Rev. 
A.  P.  Cornwall,  Vicar,  Barnham. 

94.  "Not  before  10  years  of  age.  I  thinlt  that 
eight  hours  a  day,  one  hour  of  this  allowed  for  dinner, 
for  a  boy  under  13  years  is  quite  sufficient,  but  it  is  a 
great  question  if  the  farmer  could  get  his  work  done  ; 

.  were  this  compelled  he  would  require  a  relay  of  boys, 
I  cannot  think  that  any  of  the  three  ways  stated,  or  a 
combination,  would  be  found  to  answer  ;  better  let  the 
boy  go  to  school  up  to  a  certain  age  (say  10)  and  then 
to  work." — Rev.  Henry  C.  Bones,  Binsted. 

95.  "  Ten  years.  There  is  no  need  to  restrict  the 
hours  of  work  here.  There  is  no  hardship  whatever 
.in  the  labour  of  this  district.     The  hardship  lies  in 

their  being  allowed  to  work  at  all  until  qualified  by 
previous  schooling.  The  two  first  plans  are  inappli- 
cable, nor  is  the  third  much  more  applicable,  unless 
at  evening  school.  '  Combination  '  seems  impossible 
here.  The  only  course  seems  to  be  the  restriction  of 
infant  labour  without  guarantee  of  previous  education. 
The  greatest  curse  of  aU  would  be  remission  or  pro- 
hibition of  labour  without  obligation  to  attend  school." 
— Rev.  J.  W.  Miller,  Rector,  Birdham. 

96.  "  Not  under  10.  I  do  not  consider  either  of 
the  three  modes  applicable  to  children  employed  in 
agricultural  labour,  and  should  prefer  that  no  child  be 
employed  under  10  years  of  age." — Rev.  W.  Burnett, 
Rural  Dean,  Boxgrove. 

97.  "  Ten  years.  No  restriction  on  hours  of  work. 
We  think  if  boys  were  kept  at-school  until  they  were 
10  years  of  age,  and  the  girls  to  14,  and  then  left  free 
as  to  their  labour,  it  would  answer  the  only  good  pur- 
pose."— Rev.  Henry  Cogan,  Vicar,  East  Dean. 

98.  "  I  would  not  restrict  the  age  of  employment. 
I  have  never  heard  a  complaint  of  any  kind  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  hours  during  which  the  boys 
are  employed  here.  And  I  find  that  after  having 
been  at  work  all  day  there  is  no  appearance  of  fatigue 
or  weariness  at  a  singing  practice  twice  a  week  from 
7  tUl  nearly  9  o'clock.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tional occasions.  I  do  not  think  that  either  No.  1  or 
No.  2  could  be  carried  out.  I  should  imagine  that 
the  only  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  would  be  to 
insist  upon  attendance  at  school  until  a  fair  amount 
of  proficiency  had  been  attained  in  plain  reading  and 
writing,  and  in  arithmetic  so  far  as  the  first  four  rules 
applied  to  money." — Rev.  Edmund  Stansfield,  Curate, 
Donnington. 

99.  "  I  see  no  reason  for  complaint  as  to  the  hours 
of  work  in  this  small  parish." — Rev.  J.  P.  Roberts, 
Rector,  Eastergttte. 

100.  "  No  doubt  boys  in  agricultural  districts  go  to 
hard  work  much  too  early,  and  are  injuriously  affected 
thereby  both  mentally  and  physically.  I  don't  think 
the  hours  are  unreasonably  long  when  the  work  is  not 
of  more  than  average  difficulty,  and  this  question  is  to 
be  asked,— -If  more  leisure  were  given,  what  security 
is  there  that  it  would  be  made  good  use  of?  No  boy 
should  be  allowed  to  take  farm  work  who  cannot  read, 
and  who  does  not  attend  school,  day,  or  night,  or 
Sunday  school,  some  portion  of  every  week.  Here 
children  are  very  much  kept  away  from  school  by 
farmers  employing  the  father  only  on  condition  that 
the  children  come  to  work  too."— jBe».  M.  Parrington, 
New  Fishbourn. 

'■  101.  "  Ten,  and  at  that  age  labour  to  be  suited  to 
it,  reconsider  6^  to  5,  the  usual  hours  of  work  upon 
the  land,  too  long  a  time  for  any  child  under  15,    The 


first  and  second   plans    are  useless  ;    such    children         Sussex, 
could  not  find  employers.     In  the  third  plan  a  longer  _       - — 
period  than  six   months  would  be  desirable."— i?et>.   J^ev.  J.  Fraser. 
Henry  Legge,  Rector,  East  Lavant. 

102.  "  Not  under  10  years  of  age.     No  restriction  *" 
on  hours  of  work.     It  is  recommended  that  children 
should  attend  school  regularly  until  10  years  of  age, 

and  after  that  period  there  should  be  no  interference." 
— Rev.  C.  D.  Holland,  Vicar,  North  Mundham. 

103.  "  Ten,  for  labour.  Agricultural  children  are 
not  gentlemen's  children,  and  they  must  begin  young 
to  work  and  walk.  Employ  adults  instead  of  young 
persons  and  you  add  to  the  cost  of  the  products  of  the 
farm,  and,  of  course,  add  to  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  As  birds  Will  come  upon 
the  land  at  all  hours,  upon  the  newly  sown  seed  and 
upon  the  ripening  crops,  and  as  manure  must  be 
carried  out  at  varying  times,  and  as  the  sun  will 
shine  and  the  rain  will  fall,  and  agricultural  work 
must  be  proceeded  with  accordingly,  the  Factory  Acts, 
with  the  above  three  modes  of  attendance,  are  alto- 
gether unfit  for  agricultural  children.  The  only,  and 
seemingly  the  beet,  mode  is  continuous  schooling,  say 
from  5  to  8  or  5  to  10  years  of  age." — Rev.  A.  P. 
Birrell,  Vicar,  Oving. 

104.  "Not  before  10  years  of  age.  I  think  that 
children  should  be  kept  at  school  regularly,  and 
without  any  intermission,  till  they  are  10  years  of 
age,  and  would  trust  to  night  schools  or  to  their  own 
application  after  that  age." — Rev.  F.  A.  Bowles, 
Rector,  Singleton. 

105.  "  Ten  years.  I  would  not  restrict  the  hours 
of  work ;  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  now  excessive. 
None  of  these  modes  appear  io  me  desirable.  I  should 
like  attendance  at  school  to  be  required  of  all  children 
from  the  age  of  5  to  10.  How  such  attendance  could 
be  made  compulsory  I  do  not  see,  but  if  no  children 
could  be  employed  under  the  age  of  10  years  that 
restriction  would  of  itself  tend  to  keep  them  at  school 
until  that  age.  Perhaps  the  employer  might  be  com- 
pelled to  employ  none  but  those  who  can  produce  a 
certificate  of  reading." — Rev.  George  Gaisford,  Rector, 
Tangmere. 

106.  "  Let  the  child  attend  school  until  the  age  of 
9." — Rev.  John  Cooke,  Rector,  East  Wittering. 

107.  "  Certainly  not  under  10.  As  to  the  hours  of 
work,  in  some  districts  restriction  may  be  required,  but 
the  circumstances  of  this  parish  do  not  call  for  any 
particular  legislative  interference  on  this  head.  [The 
'  usual  hours  of  work '  are  stated  to  be  from  6.30  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.]  The  Factory  alternate  system  could  not, 
I  fear,  be  applied  to  the  ease  of  children  employed  in 
agriculture.  It  wiU  be  found  a  very  difficult  question 
to  arrange  what  amount  of  labour  and  what  amount 
of  school  attendance  shall  be  required,  so  that  the 
system  may  work  satisfactorily  both  as  regards  the 
employer  and  employed.  If  it  were  made  compulsory 
on  children  under  10  to  attend  school,  they  might 
obtain  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  before  they  went 
but  to  work-  Further  than  this  I  have  no  suggestion 
to  offer." — Rev.  W.  D.  Underwood,  Vicar,  West 
Wittering. 


CotTNTY   OF    GlOUCESTEB. 

Union  of  Cirencester. 

108.  "Not  before  11.  No  restriction  on  the  hours. 
They  are  seldom  employed  before  they  are  fit  to 
work ;  the  chief  disadvantage  is  their  being  so  soon 
removed  from  school.  The  two  first  plans  would  not 
work ;  the  third  is  uncertain.  If  they  were  restricted 
from  work  before  the  age  of  11,  they  would  probably 
be  at  school  till  that  age." — Rev.  E,  J.  Brewster, 
Amney  Crucis. 

109.  "  Ten  years.  No  restriction  on  hours  of  work. 
Not  any  of  those  three  plans  would  suit." — Messrs. 
Charles  Turk  and  GtOrge  Radway,  Churchwardens, 
Barnsley. 

110.  "Ten  years.  No  restriction  on  hours  of 
work.  I  would  suggest  that  no  boys  shall  go'  to  work 
until  they  are  10  years  of  age  ;  any  plan  other  than 
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Gloucester.       this  would  uot  answer." — Bev.  G.  F.  Master,  Rector, 
Baunton. 

111.  "  Not  under  10  years  of  age.  We  see  iio  need 
for  restriction  in  respect  of  hours  ;  no  boys  are  over- 
worked. We  think  that  a  certificate  of  his  being  able 
to  read  intelligently  might  be  required  of  every  boy 
before  he  leaves  school  for  agricultural  labour." — Mr. 
li.  W.  Winning,  Churchwarden,  Brimps/ield. 

112.  "Eleven  years.  No  restriction  on  hours  of 
work.  If  boys  were  not  allowed  to  work  till  1 1,  nor 
girls  until  13,  in  my  opinion  would  meet  the  case." — 
Mr.  James  Netoman,  Churchwarden,  North  Cerney. 

113.  "Ten,  except  perhaps  during  two  or  three 
months  in  summer.  No  boy  should  be  kept  later 
than  O.30  in  winter,  so  that  he  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  the  night  school.  Of  the  three 
plans  proposed  the  first  is  generally  impracticable, 
though  by  far  the  most  desh'able.  The  second  pro- 
bably might  be  done  up  to  the  age  of  12  or  13,  except 
perhaps  during  two  or  three  of  the  busiest  months  of 
the  year.  The  third  would  be  better  than  nothing. 
On  the  whole,  I  should  prefer  the  second.  But  per 
haps  a  plan  better  suited  to  the  present  circumstances 
of  this  parish  would  be  to  prohibit  boys  going  out  at 
all  under  11  years  of  age  except  at  particular  times 
and  under  particular  circumstances,  and  after  that  age 
requiring  them  to  attend  the  night  school,  if  there  be 
one  within  reach,  during  the  winter  up  to  13." — Rev. 
W.  W.  Liddell,  South  Cerney. 

1 14.  "  I  should  recommend  that  children  be  not 
employed  under  10  years  of  age.  lam  of  opinion  that 
attendance  at  school  from  4  or  5  to  10  years  of  age 
should  be  enforced  if  possible." — Rev.  T.  C.  Gibbs, 
Coates. 

115.  "  The  above  modes  of  enforcing  school  attend- 
ance appear  to  me  to  be  inapplicable  to  agricultural 
districts." — Rev.  Thos.  Atkinson,  Colesbourne. 

116.  "Not  under  10  years.  I  think  eight  hours 
work  quite  sufficient.  Boys  should  be  kept  at  school 
until  the  age  of  10,  and  the  girls  till  13." — Rev. 
Thomas  Hayes,  Rector,  Duntisbourne  Abbotts. 

117.  "  Not  under  10  years  of  age.  I  see  no  reason 
to  restrict  the  hours  of  work.  I  prefer  the  third  plan, 
one  and  two  not  being  suited  to  this  district." — Rev. 
Richard  Taylor,  Vicar,  Kemble. 

118.  "We  generally  incline  to  a  minimum  of  10 
years  for  boys.  We  have  no  reason  here  to  restrict 
the  hours.  Of  the  three  plans  proposed,  the  third  is 
least  objectionable." — Ret\  J.  Wilson,  Rector,  Meysey 
Hampton. 

1 19.  "  Eleven  years.  As  to  hours  of  work,  I  can- 
not recommend  any  restriction.  The  mode  of  the 
Printworks  Act  seems  to  be  the  mode  of  enforcing 
some  attendance  most  applicable  to  this  parish,  as 
there  are  not  enough  children  to  work  by  relays." — 
Rev.  B.  Mallam,  Poole  Keynes. 

120.  "No  restrictions  would  be  desirable  or  feasible 
in  this  parish." — Rev.  Joseph  Pitt,  Rector,  Rendcombc. 

121.  ''I  should  be  glad  if  no  boys  under  11  years 
of  age  were  employed.  If  such  were  the  case  I  do 
not  think  the  present  hours  of  work  would  be  found 
injurious.  1  do  not  think  the  half-day  system  is 
applicable  to  boys  employed  in  agriculture,  nor  does 
the  alternate  day  seem  practicable;  the  supply  of  boys 
would  be  insufficient.  The  best  plan,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  to  restrict  the  age  at  which  boys  shall  be  allowed 
to  work,  say  10  or  11  years  of  age,  and  after  that 
depend  on  the  evening  school." — Rev.  C.  Fawcett, 
Rector  and  Landowner,  Somerford  Keynes. 

122.  "I  would  recommend  the  same  ages  as  in  the 
Printworks  Act.  I  do  not  see  in  my  parish  any 
necessity  for  restricting  the  hours  of  work.  I  think 
the  Printworks  Act  specially  adapted  to  children 
employed  in  agriculture.  Judging  from  my  experience 
in  manufacturing  districts,  I  believe  employers  of 
labom-  in  agriculture  might  contrive  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Factory  Acts,  but  certainly 
the  Printworks  Act  is  applicable." — Rev.  Thos. 
Wolstencroft,  Rector,  Syde. 

123.  "  I  approve  of  boys  not  being  employed  till 
they  are  10,  it  being  understood  that  they  are  edur 


cated  up  to  that  age.  I  would  not  restrain  the  hours 
of  work  ;  leave  them  to  the  usual  custom.  If  you  do 
not  employ  boys  till  they  are  10,  you  must  make  it 
penal  on  parents  to  see  that  they  ai"e  educated.  I 
think  the  whole  system  of  small  school  education  most 
defective ;  the  only  successful  education  is  in  large 
populations.  I  don't  think  the  question  of  distance 
would  be  a  difficulty  eventually." — Rev.  F.  W. 
Hohler,  Winsione. 

Union  of  Thornbury. 

124.  "None  below  10  years.  The  thi-ee  plans 
proposed  are  not  practicable.  The  best  mode  of 
securing  education  is  to  limit  labour  to  above  10  yeai's, 
and  requii-e  the  child  then  to  read  well  and  intel- 
ligently. Qy.  by  certificate  from  last  teacher,  gratis." 
— Rev.  T.  Murray  Browne,  Almondsbury. 

125.  "Not  below  11.  Both  the  two  first  plans  are 
impossible  in  this  parish.  The  third  plan  might 
answer  ;  but  a  better  still  would  be  to  compel  attend- 
ance at  school  up  -to  11  years  of  age,  except  when 
this  might  be  attended  with  hardship  to  the  parents. 
Children  under  1 1  years  of  age  are  of  very  little  use 
in  agriculture  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  if  therefore  they 
could  be  kept  at  school  up  to  that  age  it  would  be  no 
hardship  on  the  farmer,  and  the  children  would  learn 

to  read  with  ease  before  leaving  school." Rev.  R,  W. 

Vigors,  Aust. 

126.  "Not  below  10  or  11,  but  with  some  reserve 
for  large  famihes.  I  would  not  allow  any  below  15 
to  work  more  than  10  hours  a  day.  Eegulations  as  to 
distance  coidd  hardly  be  enforced  without  a  degree  of 
supervision  that  is  next  to  impossible.  It  appears  to 
me  that  none  of  the  three  above  methods  could  be 
adopted  with  any  prospect  of  general  success.  Secure 
schooling,  if  possible,  up  to  a  fixed  age,  and  then  let 
the  matter  be  free."— i?e«  W.  J.  Copleston,  Rector, 
Cromhall. 

127.  "I  would  recommend  that  no  boy  should  be 
regularly  employed  under  11  years  of  age.  I  think 
none  of  the  three  modes  prescribed  by  the  Factory 
Acts  for  the  better  education  of  children  are  applicable 
to  children  employed  in  agriculture,  or  could  possibly 
be  carried  out  in  agricultural  districts.  The  best  mode 
to  obtain  a  better  education  for  children  in  rural 
districts  would  be  not  allowing  them  to  be  regularly 

employed  till  they  were    11    years   old." Rev.    W. 

Charlton,  Vicar,  Elberton. 

128.  "  1 1  or  12  for  the  plough  ;  younger  for  keep- 
ing off  birds.  I  do  not  see  any  need  of  restraint  on 
the  hours  of  work  in  this  parish.  I  am  not  able  to 
indicate  in  what  way  we  could  manage  matters  better 
in  this  small  parish.  The  squire  of  the  parish  owns 
nearly  all  the  labourers'  cottages,  and  his  daughters 
have  the  entire  management  of  the  daily  school,  and 
all  the  children  that  it  is  possible  to  cause  to  attend 
do  m:'—Rev.  Sir  E.  H.  V.  Colt,  Bart.,  Vicar,  Hill. 

129.  "Under  10  years.  I  would  not  restrain  the 
hours  of  work.  The  two  first  plans  are  utterly 
impracticable  in  agricultural  districts ;  but  school 
attendance  might  be  required  during  the  winter  half 
year.  The  system  of  night  schools  for  young  persons 
and  adults  of  both  sexes  seems  the  only  method  for 
getting   at   persons   in    rural   places    who   have   left 

school,  say  at  10,  with  an  imperfect  education." Rev. 

A.  R.  I^udlow,  Rector,  Littleton-on- Severn. 

130.  "11  years.  I  should  say  that  wAo^e  attend- 
ances might  be  enforced  without  inconvenience  to 
employers  till  the  children  are  11  years  of  age,  and 
afterwards  some  amount  of  school  attendance  by  the 
Printworks  Act  until  the  age  of  14.  If  such  an 
an-angement  did  not  tend  to  raise  the  wages  of  workmg 
men,  measures  might  be  adopted  for  helping  parents 
with  very  large  famihes. "—,Re?;.  Robert  Hiles,  Curate 
Olveston.  [I  believe  that  with  regard  to  the  ages 
above  indicated,  Mr.  HUes  expresses  also  the  views  of 
his  Vicar,  the  Eev.  Canon  Moseley.] 

131.  "  Labourers' wages  are  low,  and  they  let  the 
children  earn  something  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
farmers  will  have  thein  when  they  want  them,"— i?ci». 
W.  A.  Coates,  Rochhampton. 
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132.  "I  recommend  10  years;  the  farmers  recom- 
mend 9.  I  don't  think  the  children  are  employed 
beyond  their  strength  generally  in  this  parish.  The 
two  first  plans  are  not  practicable,  but  cliildren  em- 
ployed in  •agriculture  may  be  able  to  attend  four 
months  in  the  winter.  1  think  if  cliildren  are  not 
employed  under  10  years  old,  and  if  their  education 
is  made  compulsory,  they  might  keep  up  their  know- 
ledge by  attendance  at  night-school,  or  during  the 
winter  months  at  day-schools,  and  that  would  be 
sufficient." — Rev.  C.  Cripps,  Stone. 

133.  "Eegular  attendance  up  to  a  certain  age,  say 

11  or  12,  would  be  better  than  any  intermittent 
attendance  for  a  longer  time." — jyir.  J.  Y.  Sturge, 
Churehwarden,  Thornbury. 

Union  of  Newent. 

134.  "  I  think  the  younger  boys  are  sometimes 
overtasked  in  hours.  The  three  modes  suggested  are 
wholly  impracticable." — Rev.  H,  L.  Whatley,  Rector 
and  Magistrate,  Aston  Ingham. 

135.  "  12  years.  There  would  be  no  need  to 
restrain  the  hours  if  this  age  were  adopted.  If  10 
years  is  the  age  fixed  for  prohibition,  I  think  10  hours 
work  would  be  as  much  as  ought  to  be  required ; 
longer  hom-s  tell  in  after  life.  1  consider  the  half- 
time  system,  whether  of  half  or  alternate  days,  is 
inapplicable  to  agriculture.  The  half  day  because  of 
the  distance  to  be  travelled  and  the  time  occupied  in 
changing  clothes  ;  the  alternate  system  would  require 
relays  of  boys  ;  and  independently  of  school,  it  is  not 
desu'al)le  physically  that  boys  should  go  to  work  under 
12  years  of  age.     I  think  with  labour  prohibited  under 

12  years  of  age  (the  age  proposed  and  fixed  by  several 
farmers  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Mr.  Eraser)  and 
efficient  schools  there  will  be  no  call  for  compulsion  to 
secure  attendance." — Rev.  R.  Hill,  Rector,  Bromes- 
berrow. 

136.  "I  do  not  recommend  a  restriction  of  age  or 
of  hours.  The  two  first  plans  are  objectionable." — 
Rev.  W.  R.  Jolley,  Vicar,  Corse. 

137.  "I  should  wish  that  no  children  under  11 
might  be  employed  at  all,  because  an  earlier  removal 
from  school  takes  them  from  instruction  just  as  their 
intellects  are  developing.  I  do  not  wish  for  com- 
pulsory education ;  1  find  parents  sufiiciently  anxious 
for  their  children's  schooling,  and  I  think  that  the 
voluntary  system  will  be  the  most  eflfectual." — Rev. 

W.  G.  S.  Addison,  Vicar,  Hartpury. 

138.  "The  best  mode  of  promoting  education  is  to 
require  attendance  for  a  certain  number  of  hours 
during  the  winter  months." — Rev.  Alfred  Newton, 
Rector,  Preston. 

139.  "Not  under  12." — Rev.  E.  H.  Niblett Rector, 
Redmarley. 

140.  "  They  should  not  be  employed  at  all  under 

10.  I  don't  think  they  are  over-worked  in  this 
country.  If  compulsion  is  desirable  or  practicable,  I 
think  children  should  attend  regularly  at  school  till 
10  years  of  age,  and  if  possible  till  12." — Reo.  C.  H. 
Crawley,  Rector,  Taynton. 

[The  above  extracts  contain  every  opinion  that  has 
been  expressed  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer 
in  the  returns  which  I  have  received.  Of  the  whole 
number,  140,  26  of  the  above  opinions  (Nos.  2,  3,  5, 

11,  12,  16,  18,  22,  26,  33,  44,  46,  54,  60,  62,  70,  79, 
80,  85,  86,  87,  89,  109,  111,  112,  133)  have  been 
given,  wholly  or  partly,  by  laymen.  In  many  of  the 
others  it  is  evident  that  the  clergy,  though  alone 
signing  the  returns,  have  taken  counsel  with  their 
parishioners  before  giving  their  answers.] 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Opinions  expressed  in  replies  to  questions  in  the 
Commissioners'  circular, 

(a.)  As  to  the  adequacy  of  the  evening  school  in 
supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  day-school. 

(b.)  As  to  the  principal  difficulties  found  to  lie  in 
the  way  of  maintaining  an  efficient  evening  school. 

2. 


County  of  Norfolk. 
Union  of  St.  Faith. 

1 .  "  Only  to  a  certain  extent,  though  I  despair  of 
finding  any  thing  that  will  do  so  more  efiectually. 
One  great  difficulty  is  that  one  is  compelled  to  have 
in  the  same  room  some  who  can  merely  make  out 
their  A  B  C  to  the  extreme  annoyance  and  loss  of 
time  of  the  more  advanced  scholars.  Also,  I  think, 
more  support  and  encouragement  should  be  given  by 
government  to  night  schools  as  such,  and  that  they 
should  be  paid  by  results,  quite  regardless  of  the 
question  whether  there  be  a  good  day-school  or  not." 
— Rev.  Campbell  Wodehouse,  Alderford-cum-Attle- 
bridge. 

2.  "  The  night-school  does  not  adequately  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  day-school.  The  difficulties  in 
its  way  are,  (1)  indifference  j  (2)  dislike  to  the  re- 
quisite discipline  ;  (3)  preference  for  the  public-house." 
— Rev.  Hinds  Howell,  Drayton. 

3.  "  I  regret  to  say  there  is  no  evening  school. 
There  is  no  room  within  haif  a  mile  of  my  house. 
Mistress  employed  all  day  could  not  attend  also  at 
night.  Difficulty  of  finding  an  efficient  master,  and 
my  own  age  precluding  a  regular  attendance  during 
winter  ;  and  I  am  told  by  neighbouring  clergymen  that 
without  the  constant  attendance  of  the  minister  the 
school  does  not  answer." — Rev.  James  Shirley,  Fret- 
tenham. 

4.  The  want  of  a  master" — Rev.  W.  A.  W.  Keppel, 
Haynford. 

5.  "  The  night-school  adequately  supplements  the 
day-school.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  our 
case."— i?e«;.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Honingham. 

6.  "  It  does  not  at  all  adequately  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  day-school.  The  scholars  attend 
irregularly.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  obtain  teachers, 
the  work  devolving  on  myself  or  the  scripture  reader." 
— Rev.  J.  D.  Balance,  Horsford. 

I.  "  The  night  school,  if  used,  would  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  day  school.  The  chief  difficulty  in 
its  way  is  the  indifference  of  the  people." — Rev.  J,  G. 
Tipper,  Horsham  and  Newton  St.  Faith. 

8.  "  It  is  not  an  adequate  supply.  Its  difficulties 
are  the  distance  many  must  walk,  and  the  fact  that 
many  who  do  come  (irregnilarly),  and  several  who 
would  come,  are  employed  about  horses,  which  occu- 
pies them  too  late  to  walk  a  mile  or  mile  and  a 
half  to  school  in  time." — Rev.  Thomas  Harrison, 
Rackheath. 

9.  "  We  have  no  night  school,  owing  to  a  want 
of  funds,  in  consequence  of  the  non-residence  of 
the  principal  landowers." — Rev.  Henry  Banfather, 
Sprowston. 

10.  "  AU  evening  attendances  lead  to  evil. — Has- 
tings Parker,  Esq.,  Landowner  and  Magistrate, 
Swannington. 

II.  "  It  is  a  great  help  to  those  who  wish  to  im- 
prove themselves  and  keep  up  what  they  have  learnt, 
but  it  does  not  make  up  for  the  evil  of  too  early  a 
removal  from  school." — Rev.  W.  Howard,  Chairman 
of  Board  of  Guardians,  Great  Witching  ham. 

Union  of  Depwade. 

12.  "  The  difficulty  is  the  want  of  teachers,  and  the 
consequent  falling  of  the  work  upon  the  clergyman." — 
Rev.  P.  R.  de  Jersey,  Aslacton. 

13.  "  In  great  measure.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the 
want  of  efficient  teachers." — Rev.  F.  G.  Gill,  Bun- 
well. 

14.  "  Only  partially.  The  difficulty  is  to  procure 
competent  teachers." — Archdeacon  Bouverie,  Denton. 

15.  "  We  have  found  no  practical  difficulty." — 
Rev.  G.  Stevenson,  and  Messrs.  Mickleborough  and 
F.  Dix,  Dickleburgh. 

16.  "I  could  get  over  one  of  my  difficulties  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  paid  teachers  ;  but  as  I  have  1 3 
children  I  cannot  afford  any  additional  expenses. 
There  is  not  a  resident  gentlemen  in  the  paiish  and 
consequently    the    burdens    already    laid    upon    my 
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shoulders  press  vei-y  heavily." — Rev.    G.   T.  Hall, 
Hempnall. 

17.  "I  do  not  consider  that  the  evening  school 
adequately  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school." 
— Rev,  E.  N.  Rolfe,  Morningthorpe. 

18.  "  No,  it  does  not ;  and  the  children  not  having 
been  sufficiently  instructed  previously  do  not  care  to 
come." — Rev.  L.  R.  Henslow,  Pulham,  St.  Mary, 
Magdalene. 

19.  "  It  may  supplement,  or  revive,  just  like  a 
Sunday  school ;  more  it  cannot  do.  Its  difficulties 
are  :  often,  the  want  of  a  teacher  ;  always,  weary 
limbs,  and  indisposed  minds  among  very  many." — 
■  Archdeacon  Ormerod,  Redenhall. 

20.  "  It  does  not  adequately  supply  those  deficien- 
cies. The  first  great  difficulty  is  in  finding  a  properly 
qualified  and  willing  teacher  ;  the  second  is  the  dis- 
tance which  the  lads,  tired  with  their  work,  have  to 
traverse,  in  scattered  parishes  like  my  own,  to  reach 
the  school  where,  as  here,  it  is  not  central ;  ia  a  town 
or  concentrated  village  attendance  is  easily  seciu'ed ; 
the  third  is  the  little  personal  help  or  part  the  farmers 
will  take  in  it.  I  believe  the  lads,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
most  anxious  for  instruction.  For  12  years  I  had  an 
evening  school  of  men  above  25,  and  there  are  now 
seven  men,  fathers  of  families,  in  the  parish,  who  all 
learnt  to  read  and  write  and  do  simple  sums  in  the 
homely  teaching  of  this  evening  school.'' — Archdeacon 
Hopper,  Starston. 

21.  "  It  is  not  an  adequate  supply.  The  chief  difii- 
culty  is  that  of  getting  teachers." — Rev.  F.  W.  H. 
Jerrard,  Long  Stratton. 

22.  "  Its  difficulties  are  the  want  of  fiinds  and  indis- 
position to  attend." — Rev.  William  Biggs,  Thurston. 

23.  "  It.  has  not  adequately  supplied  those  deficien- 
cies at  present.  The  difficulty  is  want  of  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  efficient  master." — Rev. 
W.  Wallace  and  Mr.  John  L.  King,  Thorpe 
Abbotts. 

24.  "  It  does  not  adequately  supply  deficiencies, 
but,  it  is  very  useful.  Hitherto  we  have  found  no 
great  difficulty.  There  has  been  sufficient  voluntary 
co-operation ;  but  a  good  deal  of  expense  falls  upon 
the  clergyman." — Rev.  T.  W.  Thompson,  Tibbenham. 

25.  "  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  it 
does.  The  principal  difficulties,  I  believe,  in  larger 
parishes  are  lack  of  teachers  and  funds  ;  the  former 
difficulty,  from  the  smaUness  of  my  population  (243), 
T  do  not  feel  ;  the  latter  I  do." — Rev.  Charles  Grain, 

Wacton. 

Union  of  Docking. 

26.  "  I  consider,  by  the  progress  made,  and  the 
eagerness  to  attend,  that  the  evening  school  adequately 
supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school." — Rev.  J.  B. 
Winckworth,  Great  Bircham. 

27.  "  It  does  so  in  a  considerable  degree.  Our 
chief  difficulty  is  want  of  funds." — Rev.  O.  Sadler, 
Brancaster. 

2%.  "  No  ;  not  even  in  Burnham  Thorpe,  where  it 
is  diligently  and  systematically  carried  on  by  the 
clergyman  himself.  The  conditions  of  a  night  school 
duly  considered — the  scholars  wild  youths,  their 
attendance  wholly  voluntary,  and  that  too  at  the  end 
of  a  day's  labour,  it  cannot  really  succed,  i.e.,  main- 
tain the  requisite  discipline,  secure  a  sustained 
attendance,  and  produce  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
character,  as  well  as  instruct  the  mind,  without  the 
earnest,  personal  superintendence  of  the  clergyman, 
or  some  person  in  equal  position  and  authority.  .  It  is 
the  too  general  want  of  such  superintendence,  wliich 
I  believe  to  be  the  one  great  difficulty  of  maintaining 
an  efficient  night  school;  Nothing  can  make  amends 
for  that  want ;  and  because'  I  fear  it  so  generally 
exists,  I  have  a  low  opinion  of  the  efficiency  of  ailmost 
all  our  rural  night  schools.  ThoUghj  on  the  other 
hand,  where  -there  is  such  superintendence,  1  iook 
upon  night  schools. as  one  ()f  the  most  powerful 
Instruments  for  good  that  a  country  villagfe  Can 
possess." — Rev.  E.  B.  Everard,  Burnham  Thorpe. 
'     29.  "  The  'day-school  master  would  be  overtaxed. 


did  he  undertake  it,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  supply 
volunteer  teachers,  and  each  class  of  rough  and  dis- 
orderly boys  requires  constant  supervision.  The 
whole  trouble  of  it  devolves  upon  the  clergyman ; 
and  one  or  two  ladies  have  assisted,  and  their  presence 
tends  to  soften  the  boys.  Some  of  the  farmers  either 
contribute  to  the  warming  and  lighting  of  the  room, 
or  pay  for  their  own  boys.  We  hold  the  evening 
school  in  a  room  amongst  the  thick  of  the  population, 
the  boys  sitting  throughout  the  evening  at  tables. 
They  have  been  much  more  manageable  thus  arranged, 
than  in  the  large  schoolroom  at  the  desks." — Rev. 
Hugh  James  Hare,  Docking. 

30.  "  Certainly  not.  The  night  school  is  superin- 
tended by  the  clergyman,  and  is  mainly  self-support- 
ing. There  are  no  difficulties  in  maintaining  it,  but 
he  lads  are  not  forward  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  thus  given  them  of  receiving  some  little 
instruction." — Rev.  Edwin  Oakley,  Heacham. 

31.  "By  no  means.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the 
providing  efficient  teachers,  and  such  as  may  be 
expected  to  have  influence.  The  National  school- 
master ought  not  to  be  so  employed,  though  it  often 
falls  to  him.  The  clergy,  also,  are  too  hard-worked 
to  come  fresh  to  such  employment,  any  more  than  the 
schoolmaster.  The  best  night  schools  are  those 
worked  by  ladies.  Any  arrangement  for  distinct 
night  school  teachers,  should  place  them  under  the 
control  of  the  managers  of  the  school,  or  discipline 
would  be  at  an  end." — Rev.  W.  M.  H.  Church, 
Hunstanton. 

32.  "  Decidedly  not.  Unless  a  boy  has  been  fairly 
taught  in  the  day  school,  he  can  make  little  progress 
in  the  night  sdhool,  which  can  be  only  looked  upon  as 
supplementary  to  the  day  school.  There  is  .  the 
diffichlty  of  finding  a  sufficieiit  supply  of  teachers  ;  as 
from  the  many  different  degrees  of  progress  in  those 
attending  it,  more  teachers  are  required  than  in  the 
day  school;  each  scholar  requires  more  direct  personal 
teaching  ;  collective  class  teaching  is  neither  so 
practicable  nor  so  efficient  as  in  the  day  school. 
Irregularity  of  attendance,  often  caused  by  work;  is 
another  great  hindrance.  The  long  period  in  summer 
during  which  they  receive  no  instruction,  often  causes 
scholars  to  forget  what  they  have  learnt  during  the 
winter,  so  that  the  teacher  has  constantly  to  begin 
afresh,  and  at  the  commencement  of  each  season  goes 
over  again  what  was  taught  during  the  last ;  thus 
little  progress  is  made.  Besides  this,  the  boys  often 
come  to  the  school  so  wearied  and  tired  that  they 
cannot  attend  to  the  instruction  given,  and  often  fall 
asleep,  or  at  the  best  are  in  a  dozing,*  listless  state. 
The  night  school  can  have  but  little,  if  any,  influence 
upon  t;he  moi'al  and  religious  training  of  the  boys 
and  lads,  or  upon  the  enforcing  of  discipline  and 
obedience.  The  discipline  of  a  night  school  is,  of 
necessity;  more  lax  than  that  of  a  day  school.  The 
most  that  can  be  done  is  to  prevent  improper  language 
being  used,  or  any  excessive  noise  being  created.  '  The 
night  school  is  decidedly  useful  as  supplementary  to 
the  day  school,  and  keeping  up  the  education  pre- 
viously given ;  but  is  in  most  cases  of  little  use  to  those 
boysjand  lads  who  have  not  been  previously' taught, 
and  who  may  be  made  to  attend  it  by  their  parents. 
Men,  if  taught  separately  from  the  boys  and  lads, 
often  derive  great  benefit  from  the  night  school."  t^ — 
Rev.  W.  T.  Beckett,  Ingoldistho^pe,  Diocesan  tn- 
spictor  of  Schools. 

33  "  No.  The  chief  difficulties  are  :  (1)  want  of 
efficient  aid  in  teaching  ;  (2)  unwillingness  of'older 
men  or  'young  men  to  be  taught  in  the  same  school 


*  This  phenojpenon  is  not  peculiar  to  English  night  schools. 
The  Kev.  M.  Pattison,  in  his  report  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
Commission  (vol.  iv.  p.  196^,  describes  the  "poor  girls,"  em- 
ployed iil%e  Siixon  printworks,  attending  night  school,  "'bften 
"  dropping  asleep  on  the  benched,'"  yet  "  coming  gladly  to  t'he 
"  J  school -s^eift  they  meet  with  an  attention  awd  sympathy  strange 
"  to  them  elsewhere.  'Compassion  o.n  the  one  side  and  gratitude 
"  on  the  other  combat  the  .fatigue,  and  the  progress  is  not  con- 
"  temptible."  '  :  .' 

f  See,  in  confirmation  of  this,'Mr,  Hopper's  statement,' No. 20. 
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with  boys,  for  various  reasons  ;  (3)  agricultural  labour 
produces  duller  evening  scliolp,rs  thjin  •  work  in 
factories." — Rev.  W.  Li  Hitssey,  Min^stead, 

34.  "  The  cbief  difficuUy  is  in  providing  teachers. 
I  have  now  no  evening  school,  beca,use  I  can  find  uo 
one  to  assist  me,.' and  I  cannot  carry  on  a  mixed  school 
of  boys  and  men  single-handed,  with  much  comfort  or 
miich  result."— ^i?ci;.  J.  A.  Ogle,  Sural  Dean, 
Sedgeford. 

35.  "  In  a  great  measure  it  does.  The  difiiculty 
lies  in  the  iridifference  on  the  part  of  the  young 
persons  themselves." — Mr.  John  Willi(imson,  Church- 
warden, Shernhourne, 

•36.  "  No,  The  great  difficulty  is  to  ,  induce  the 
young  men  and  boys  empWed  in  labour  .to  attend." 
— Rev.  Thomas  Carpenter,  Syderstone. 

37.  "  No.,  In  this  parish,,  the  principal  difficulty  is 
want  of  voluntary  interest,  there  being  with  many  an 
aversion  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  exposure 
of  the  boys  during  the  day  m.  winter,  unfit?  them  for 
mental  exertion  at  the  night  school.  From  the  early 
age  at  which  they  .leave  the  day  school,  I  find  they  do 
not  appreciate  the  night  school,  till  they  come  to  years 
of  more  discretion," — 'Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  certifi- 
cated schoolmaster,  Thornham.  ,,  ,  ,   ' 

Union  of  Swaffham. 

38.  "  No.  The  principal  difficulty  is  the  insuffi- 
cient influence  of  parents." — Rev.  B.  Ed'Umrds, 
Ashill. 

39.  "No.  The  chief  difficulty  is  a  want  of  the 
desire  for  self-improvement,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  of  the  elder  lads." — Rev.  George  R.  Winter,  East 
Bradenham.  ■  -■ 

40.  "  Not  quite.  I  find  no  difficulty  as  to  scholars 
and  their  attendance;  but.  the  instruction  devolves 
altogether  on  me,  the  vicar." — Rev.  Lewis  Morgan, 
West  Bradenham. 

41.  "  No;  because  so  few  attend.  The  difficulties 
are,  the  indifierence  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  chil- 
dren."— Rev.  Charles  Taylor,  Great  Cressingham. 

42.  "There  is  gt'cat  indifference  oil.  the  part  of 
scholars  to  attend,"-—/.  T.  Mills,^  Esq.,  Little  Cres- 
singham. [There  appears  to  be  iio  night  school  here.] 
"  ''43.  "  No.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the  little  .interest 
taken  in  it,  by  the  farmers  in  the'  parish." — Rev. 
Charles  W.  H.  H.  Sidney,'  Gbodestone. 

44.  "No;  it  is  supplemental  to  the  day  spTiool  in 
those  cases  only  where  a  fair  proficiency  has  been 
already  made.  If  you  attempt  to  supply  the  want  of 
thifi  proficiency  at  the  night  school,  boys  get  disgusted 
and  cease  to  persevere." — Rev.  C.  Hardy,  Hill- 
borpugh. 

45.  '"■  I  do  not.  After  the  boys  or  young  men  have 
done  their  da/s  work,  they  are  for  the  most  part 

'unwilling  to  attend.  If  they  do  come,  they  too  often 
lack  the  power  of  giving  their  attention  to  the  school 

.work  so  as  to  receive  any  permanent  benefit.  Too 
often,  also,  the  beershop  has  greater  attractions  than 
the  school."— ^e«.  .fl.  Milne,  Holme  Hale. 

46.  "Usefully,  but  not  adequately.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  the  extra  work  given  to  the  day  school 
teacher,  and  the  difficulty,  or  impossibility  of  finding 
other  fit  teachers."-— iJei;.  Alexander  Thurtell,  late 
one  of  Her  Majesty' s  Inspectors  o_f  Schools,  Oxhurgh. 

47.  "  By  no  means,  the  difficulties  arise  :  (1) 
from  the  distance  from  which  thp  scholars  have  to 
come  ;  (2)  from  their  having  been  all  the  day  at 
laborious  work;  (3)  from  their  want  ,p^f  interest  in 
general  instruction  and^mental  improvenient.  But 
much  is  required,  and.  ought  to  be  done  on  the  part 
of  Government,  towards  encouraging  and  promoting 
evening  schools  generally  throughout  the  country." — 
Rev.  W.  H.  Parker,  Saham  Taney. 

48.  "  The  chief- difficulty  is  want  of  funds."— iW/-. 
''Chaijles  Palmer,  Vice- Chairman  of  Bo^rd  of 
Guardians,  Sporle.        .      - 

49.  "No,  not  adequately,  but  in  some. degree,  and 
in  a  greater  degree,  where  ,boys  from  the  time  they 
leave  the  day  school attend.the  night  school  regularly. 

'its  difficulties  are,  weariness  from  the  day's  work  ; 


indifference  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  many  cases;        Norfolk. 

carelessness  and  dislike  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  

boys  and  young  men." — Archdeacon  Wise,  Stanford,   Kev.  J.  Fraser. 


;CotJNxr  OF  Essex. 
'     .  Union  of  Halstead. 

;  50.  ,"  No.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  an 
evening  school,  where  the  marSter  of  the  day  school  is 
willing  to  undertake  it,  which  is  generp-Uy  the  case. 
The  difficulty  is  in  getting  the  boys  to  come  to  it,  and 
to  come,  regularly." — Rev.  Samuel  Blackefll,  Earl's 
Colne, 

51.  "It  does  not  adequately  supply  deficienciesi. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  want  of  teachers." — Rev.  George 
J.  Taylor,  White  Colne. 

52.  "  Not  entu-ely,  but  tending  towards  it.  The 
evening  school  would  be  more  efficient  were  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  it  going  for  a  longer  period,,  Early  in 
,-March  the  attendance  falls  off,  because  the  lengthening 
days^  give;  opportunity  for.  working  in  gardens  and 
elsewhere.  Yet  even  as  it  is,  with  all  its, imperfec- 
tions, I  consider  the  evening  school  to  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  instiWtft)i!s  we\Jia»«;^aAd  without  it  the 
state  of  education  would  be  lower  even  than  it  is.'' — 
Rev.  E.  S.  Corrie,  Great  Maplestead. 

53.  '  ■  No.  The  scholars  are  not  wilHng  to  attend 
after  their  hard  day's  work." — Rev.  Francis  T,  Hurst, 
Ridgewell. 

54.  "No.  The  difficulties  are  indifference  and 
poverty,  with  ignorance  of  parents."- — Rev.  John 
Fpfster,  Sfambourne, 

55.  "  No.  Disinclination  may  deter  some  from 
attending  ;  the  attraction  of  the  beer^houses  others." 
■^Lewis  J.  Way,  Esq.,  Tilbury. 

56.  "  By  no  means.  Boys  are  hindered  from  attend- 
ing by  the  late  hours  at  which  they  are  employed  on 
the  land." — Rev.  John  Gaselee,.  Rural  Dean,  Little 
,Yeldham, 

Union  of  Witham. 

57.  "  I  have  no  evening  school.  I  cannot  provide 
for  its  supervision.  And  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  in  agricultural  parishes  there  are  great  tempta- 
tions to  immorality  after  evening  school." — Rev.  B.  L. 
■  Clarke,  Little  Braxted. 

58.  "  It  is  not  adequate.  Its  difficulties  are  dis- 
tance and  fatigue  from  work." — Rev.  R.  Marsh  White, 
Fair.stead. 

,  59.  "  I  consider  it  an  adequate  supply.  No  diffi- 
culties have  been  experienced." — Rev.  G.  P.  Bennet, 
Kelvedon. 

60.  "  Yes,  entirely.  The  only  difficulty  is  the 
expense.  The  payments  of  the  scholars  do  little  more 
than  pay  for  the  lighting  and  warming  of  the  room. 
If  the  school  is  to. be  efficient,  the  teacher  must  be 
efficient^  and,  to  secure  this,  should  be  liberally  paid. 
The  writer  desires  to  add  his  full  conviction  that  in 
this  parish,  and  in  nearly  all  well-to-do  parishes,  the 
'  existing  schools  are  amply  sufficient  to  educate  the 
agricultural  population,  when  assisted  by  Government 
exactly  as  they  are  now.  The  parochial  system  seems 
to  the  writer  to  succeed  in  ahnost  all  the  parishes  in 
•this  neighbourhood,  to  train  and  educate  and  care  for 
both  adults  and  young,  at  church,  at  home,  and  in  the 
school.  He  speaks  as  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  that 
no  new  system  is  required  ;  the  young  are  being 
educated  well,  and  more  than  that,  the  neglect  of 
former  years  is  being  astonishingly  neutralized  by 
evening  schools,  superintended  and  worked  by  the 
village  clergyman.  Any  new  legislation  .which  would 
impair  the  beautiful  machinery  of  the  parochial  system 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  be  disastrous  in 
its  results." — Rev.  Alfred  Snell,  Vicar.  Peering. 

County   or    Sussex. 

Union  of  Horsham. 

■;  61.  "  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  night 
Isciiool  is  the  scattered  character  of  the  parish." — Rev. 
^.  H.  Masters,  Lower  Beeding. 

T  2 
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Sussex.  62.  No    evening  school    iu  Ifiekl,  Itchingfield,  or 

Rusper.    In  the  last-named  the  cause  is  said  to  be 

Kev.  J.  rraser.   "  Want  of  a  pi'oper  teacher." 

— ■- 63.  "  Not  adequately,  but  to  a  certain  extent.    The 

*•  difiSculty  is  in  procuring  efficient  assistants.     If  the 

scholai-s  are  not  kept  closely  to  their  work  the  whole 
time,  they  get  noisy." — Rev.  C.  A.  Rosser,  Slinfold. 

64.  "  No.  It  is  a  great  help  to  older  boys ;  I 
doubt  of  its  being  equally  advantageous  for  younger 
ones.  I  have  never  found  any  diificulty  in  securing 
the  regular  attendance  of  most  boys  within  a  fair 
distance  (1^  miles  or  2  miles)  for  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January.  They  fall  off  as 
the  days  lengthen.  No  charge  is  made,  but  I  require 
regular  and  punctual  attendance  and  perfect  order. 
I  am  always  present  myself,  and  I  believe  that  to  be 
the  best  means  of  keeping  up  the  attendance  of  the 
boys.  I  would  never  leave  the  night  school  in  the 
hands  of  the  schoolmaster.  My  chief  difficulty  is  to 
obtain  teachers  ;  those  I  have  are  unpaid  ;  theu'  help 
is  entirely  voluntary."  —  Rev.  A.  H.  S.  Barwell, 
Southwater, 

Union  of  Hailsham, 

65.  "  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  evening  school, 
though  not  in  that  of  the  day  school,  distance  does 
operate  prejudicially,  as  the  lads  have  not  time  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  parish  to  reach  school  after  their 
day's  work.  The  evening  school,  therefore,  hardly 
adequately  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school.'' 
— Rev.  J.  H.  Vidal,  Chiddingly. 

66.  "  A  good  evening  school  would.  The  diffi- 
culties are  want  of  funds  to  pay  a  master  ;  and  to  be 

Gloucester       "^  much  use  it  ought  to  be  open  at  least  five  nights  a 

'      week   during  the  winter." — Thomas  Arkcoll,  Esq., 

Landowner  and  Magistrate,  Hurstmonceux. 

67.  "  The  scattered  nature  of  tfee  population  is  the 
great  difficulty  here,  many  of  them  residing  some 
miles  from  the  village." — Mr.  William  Mannington, 
Occupier,  Laughton, 

68.  "  There  was  a  night  school  for  two  or  three 
years.  It  was  closed  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of 
the  young  people  to  attend,  and  the  want  of  an  effi- 
cient male  teacher  and  of  funds." — Rev.  G.  Rainier, 
Ninjield. 

69.  "  Our  main  difficulty  is  want  of  teachers." — 
Rev.  E.  C.  Graham,  Wartling. 

70.  "  Not  quite  adequately,  but  considerably.  The 
chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  unwillingness  of  the 
lads  to  attend  in  sufficient  numbers." — Rev.  G.  E. 
Haviland,  Warbleton. 

Union  of  Westhampnett. 

71.  "  We  have  no  evening  school.  It  has  been 
tried  at  three  different  times  and  has  failed.  My 
difficulties  have  been  these  : — (1)  Want  of  master. 
The  master's  health  will  not  now  enable  him  to  open 
an  evening  school,  over  and  above  his  ordinary  school 
labour.  He  has  been  once  paralysed  and  needs  rest. 
There  is  no  one  else  in  the  parish  who  can  do  the 
work  of  police  or  instruction,  nor  anyone  but  myself 
to  find  the  funds  ;  (2),  want  of  means  ;  (3),  indiffe- 
rence of  employers  ;  (4),  lack  of  encouragement  at 
home.  I  tried  the  experiment  myself." — Rev.  J.  W. 
Miller,  Birdham. 

72.  "  Certainly  not.  There  are  no  difficulties 
beyond  the  disinclination  of  some  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege." — Rev.  W.  Burnett,  Rural  Dean, 
Boxgrove. 

73.  "  Our  difficulty  is  in  getting  attendance." — 
Rev.  H.  Cogan,  East  Dean. 

74.  "  We  have  no  night  school.  I  have  tried  it, 
but  the  parish  is  too  small  (population  180)  to  enable 
a  sufficient  number  to  be  got  together  to  make  the 
thing  cohesive." — Rev.  E.  Stansfield,  Donnington. 

75.  "  The  clergyman  must  teach  it  himself  or  it 
wUl  come  to  nothing." — Rev.  M.  Parrington,  New 
Fishbourne. 

76.  "I  see  no  deficiencies  in  the  day  school,  with 
the  exception  that,  as  far  as  education  is  concerned, 
they  leave  school  at  too  early  an  age.     This  is  in 


great  measure  counteracted  by  the  night  school.  I 
find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  it." — Rev.  E.  Legge, 
East  Lavant.  [The  night  school  here  is  conducted 
by  the  mistress  of  the  day  school  on  her  own  account.] 

77.  "  We  have  no  evening  school.  The  master  of 
the  day  school  is  woni  out  by  the  day  work.  Ladies 
and  genllemen  soon  tire  of  leaving  home  for  the 
schoolroom.  The  pupils  cease  to  attend  regularly 
after  the  novelty  is  past,  being  fatigued  with  their 
day's  work,  or  cai'eless  of  the  advantages  offered.  In 
country  places,  the  being  out  after  dark  does  harm, 
great  harm,  to  morality." — Rev.  A.  P.  Birrell,  Oving. 

78.  "  We  have  generally  had  an  evening  school, 
but  not  this  year.  Most  certainly  it  does  not  ade- 
quately supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school.  Our 
difficulties  have  been  the  want  of  teacher — the  master 
being  employed  all  day  finds  the  evening  school  too 
great  a  tax — and  the  expense  of  lighting  and  firing." 
— Rev.  F.  A.  Bowles,  Singleton. 

79.  "  There  is  no  evening  school.  The  principal 
difficulty  is  that  an  evening  school  is  too  great  an 
addition  to  the  labours  of  the  master  in  the  day  school, 
and  the  want  of  any  one  able  and  willing  to  super- 
intend and  conduct  it." — Rev.  T.  S.  L.  Vogan,  Wal- 
herlon. 

80.  "  We  have  no  evening  school.  The  difficulties 
are  (1)  a  want  of  teachers,  where  there  is  no  school- 
master ;  and  (2)  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
lads  to  place  themselves  under  instruction  without 
some  substantial  inducement,  such  as  a  supper  or  two 
during  the  season." — Rev.  William  J.  Underwood, 
West  Wittering. 

County  op    Gloucestee. 
Union  of  Cirencester. 

81.  "  We  have  no  evening  school  this  winter.  It 
was  during  the  last  two  winters  very  indifferently 
attended.  I  do  not  consider  it  adequately  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school.  The  difficulties  in 
maintaining  it  arise  partly  from  the  undervaluing  its 
advantages  by  parents  and  scholars  ;  partly  from  the 
young  people  being  tired  after  their  day's  work." — 
Rev.  E.  J.  Brewster,  Amney  Cruets. 

82.  "  Not  fully,  but  the  older  boys  would  know 
nothing  without  it.  The  chief  difficulty  in  its  way  is 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  it  throughout  the 
year." — Messrs.  Charles  Turk  and  George  Radway, 
Churchwardens,  Barnsley. 

83.  "  Not  altogether.  Our  chief  difficulty  is  want 
of  funds." — Rev.  George  F.  Master,  Baunton. 

84.  "  We  have  no  night  school.  The  principal 
difficulty  would  be  to  find  a  proper  master  and  funds 
to  pay  him." — Mr.  R.  W.  Winning,  Churchwarden, 
Brimpsfield. 

85.  "  We  had  a  night  school,  but  it  has  been  given 
up.  The  difficulties  were,  want  of  interest,  the 
distance  many  of  the  scholars  had  to  travel  to  the 
school,  youths  of  18  not  liking  to  mix  with  children 
of  12.  Sometimes  it  will  happen  that  a  father  and 
one  or  two  boys  come  home  wet,  and  have  to  dry 
their  clothes,  ready  for  the  morning,  by  a  slow  fire, 
and  so  the  boys  cannot  attend  the  night  school." — 
Mr.  Charles  Newman,  Churchwarden,  North  Cerney. 

86.  "  It  is  at  best  a  i-ery  inadequate  supplement, 
but  it  is  of  undoubted  advantage  educationally  and 
morally.  By  far  the  greatest  hindrance  is  the  want 
of  interest  and  kindly  persuasion  on  the  jjart  of  the 
farmers,  by  many  of  whom  the  boys  and  lads  are  kept 
so  late  at  work  that  they  do  not  get  home  in  time 
enough  to  come.  Added  to  this  hindrance  there  is 
often  the  apathy,  or  want  of  authority,  of  the  parents." 
— Rev.  W.  W.  Liddell,  South  Cerney. 

87.  "  We  have  no  night  school  this  year.  The 
schoolmaster  is  preparing  for  examination,  and  con- 
sequently wants  his  evenings.  The  difficulties  are  : 
(1 ),  many  do  not  like  exposing  their  ignorance ; 
(2),  the  schoolmaster  complains  of  being  tired  after 
his  day's  work  ;  (3),  want  of  voluntai-y  lay  support. 
The  night  school  does  not  adequately  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  day  school." — Rev.  T,  C.  Gibbs,  Coates, 
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88.  "  Being  willing  to  give  the  required  time  (twice 
a  week)  myself,  and  having  the  assistance  of  the 
mistress  of  the  day  school,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  main- 
taining *n  efficient  evening  school," — Rev.  Thomas 
Atkinson,  Coleshourne. 

89.  "  This  is  a  straggling  village,  and  boys  don't 
like  to  come  to  school  and  go  home  without  com- 
panions."— Rev.  Richard  Taylor,  Kemble. 

90.  "  I  cannot  say  it  does  fully.  Its  hindrances 
are,  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  education 
in  the  lads  themselves,  and  their  difficulty  in  resisting 
the  temptation  to  a  little  play  and  fun  after  a  day's 
work." — Rev.  B.  Mallam,  Poole  Keynes. 

91.  "  We  have  no  night  school,  owing  to  the  want 
of  sufficient  pupils." — Rev.  C.  Fawcett,  Somerford 
Keynes. 

92.  "  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining  an 
efficient  night  school  are,  the  expenses  inevitable  in 
providing  fire,  light,  cleaning,  &c.,  and  above  all  in 
paying  and  securing  a  suitable  teacher.  When  I  was 
appointed  to  this  parish  there  was  no  school.  I  have 
opened  a  Sunday  school,  and  all  the  children  under  18 
attend,  as  well  as  some  from  an  adjacent  hamlet.  I 
am  preparing  apparatus  for  a  day  and  evening  school, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  teach  both  myself.  It  would  promote  education 
very  much,  in  parishes  like  this,  if  assistance  from 
Government  could  be  secured  without  employing  a 
certificated  teacher.  Almost  all  the  young  persons  in 
my  parish  can  read  more  or  less  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  one  who  can  vsrite  so  as  to  be  understood." — 
Rev.  Thomas  Wolsfencroft,  Syde. 

93.  "  We  have  no  night  school.  The  principal 
difficulty  is  want  of  sympathy  and  want  of  means,  in 
the  whole  range  of  parish  duties,  where  funds  are 
needed." — Rev.  F.  TV.  Hohler,  Winstone. 

Union  of  Thornhury. 

94.  "  The  night  school  is  an  inadequate  supplement 
to  the  day  school.  Its  difficulties  are,  distance;  night- 
weariness  and  sleepiness  after  an  honest  day's  field 
labour;  difficulty  and  falser  shame  of  learning  after 
manhood.  Our  night  school  has  been  held  five  days 
a  week  for  the  last  two  years,  by  the  scholars'  own 
request." — Rev.  T.  Murray  Browne,  Almondsbury. 

95.  "  Our  night  school  was  discontinued  on  account 
of  the  bad  attendance,  caused  chiefly  by  the  distance 
the  young  men  had  to  come." — Rev.  Richard  W. 
Vigors,  Aust  and  Redwich. 

96.  "  Not  cntirelj^  but  it  helps  a  great  deal.  In 
this  parish  there  would  be  no  one  competent  to 
manage  the  night  school  but  the  clergyman,  and  he 
must  do  so  with  considerable  self-sacrifice.  The  diffi- 
culty is  how  to  combine  a  degree  of  easy  freedom  with 
real  instruction.  Our  lads  would  not  come  here  to  be 
schooled  stiffly;  they  would  stay  at  home." — Rev. 
W.  J.  Copleston,  Cromhall. 

97.  "  Our  night  school  is  open  twice  a  week  for  six 
months,  from  October  1st  to  April  1st.  I  consider 
that  it  adequately  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  day 
school.  The  difficulties  are,  want  of  teachers  and  of 
funds,  as  the  school  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  clergy- 
man and  one  or  two  members  of  his  family,  not  only 
for  instruction  and  personal  supervision,  but  for  books, 
slates,  and  all  other  articles  required.  This  state  of 
matters  is  very  precarious,  and  cannot  last  long.  If 
the  night  school  could  be  efficiently  maintained,  I 
believe  none  in  the  labouring  class  would  willingly  be 
devoid  of  such  an  amount  of  education  as  is  practicable 
or  possible,  consistently  with  the  circumstances  of  an 
agricultural  district." — Rev.  A.  R.  Ludlow,  Littleton- 
on- Severn. 

98.  "  There  is  an  evening  school  with  18  scholars, 
varying  in  age  from  14  to  26,  taught  in  two  classes  by 
the  curate  of  the  parish  and  a  friend.  Tlie  school  is 
held  in  a  cottage,  and  the  scholars  attend  regularly. 
It  does  not,  however,  adequately  supply  "the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  day  school.  The  difficulties  are  (1), 
irregularity  of  attendance,  in  some  cases  unavoidable, 
but  not  so  in  most ;  (2),  indisposition  of  younger  boys 
to  profit  by  the  opportunity  of  learning,  when  they 


attend,  being  tired  after  their   day's  work." — Rev. 
Robert  Hiles,  Olveston. 

99.  "  We  have  an  evening  school,  attended  by  18 
scholars.  It  does  not  adequately  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  day  school.  The  clergy  take  no 
interest  in  it,  and  no  effi)rt  is  made  to  induce  attend- 
ance. We  had  at  one  time  an  evening  school  of  90 
young  people." — Mr.  J.  Y.  Sturge,  Churchwarden, 
Tliornbury. 

Union  of  Newent. 

100.  "  We  have  an  evening  school ;  but  I  should 
not  say  that  it  adequately  supplies  the  deficiencies  of 
the  day  school.  The  difficulty  is,the  stumbling  block 
of  life — the  sinews  of  war — money." — Rev.  H.  L. 
Whatley,  Aston  Ingham. 

101.  "  We  have  no  evening  school.  When  there 
was  one  I  did  not  find  that  it  adequately  supplied  the 
deficiencies  of  the  day  school.  The  difficulties  were, 
distance,  fatigue,  the  late  hours  at  which  several 
pupils  were  kept  at  work.  Most  of  our  boys  are 
employed  in  the  farm  stables,  which  are  not  closed 
till  between  7  and  8  o'clock." — Rev.  R.  Hill,  Broms- 
herrow. 

102.  "  We  have  a  night  school,  open  for  about  10 
weeks  in  winter.  It  keeps  up  the  little  the  young  men 
have  hitherto  learnt.  The  difficulties  are,  want  of  funds 
and  teachers." — Rev.  E.  H.  Niblett,  Redmarley. 


Eev.  J. 


Opinions  expressed  and  facts  stated  in  the  Answees 
to  the  Questions  contained  in  the   Commissioners' 

ClECULAE. 

C.   On  the  subject  of  Cottage  Accommodation. 

(1.)  As  regards  its  effect  on  morality,  education, 
and  health ; 

(2.)  As  regards  its  sufficiency  (a)  in  proportion  to 
the  area  of  the  land ;  (6)  in  proportion  to 
the  population  ; 

(3).  As  regards  the  condition  of  the  cottages  them- 
selves, in  respect  of  (c)  construction ;  {d) 
accommodation  ;  (e)  ownership  ;  (/)  rent. 

County  of  Noepolk. 
Union  of  St.  Faith. 

1 .  "I  have  been  continually  making  representations 
to  the  chief  landowner  of  the  parish  that  there  should 
be  better  cottage  accommodation  ;  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  he  has  listened  to  my  requests,  and  I  think  he 
is  anxious  to  do  as  much  as  he  can  by  degrees.  I 
cannot,  however,  trace  in  my  parish  any  immediate 
effect  on  the  morals  or  general  health  of  the  poor, 
assignable  especially  to  bad  cottage  accommodation. 

"  There  is  only  one  cottage  to  the  100  acres.  They 
are  conveniently  placed  in  relation  to  the  farms. 
Three  new  cottages  lately  built  in  Attlebridge  are 
almost  models;  they  contain  two  sitting  and  three 
bedrooms,  well  ventilated  and  drained  ;  they  have 
convenient  outhouses,  but  are  badly  off  for  water. 
The  others  are  detestable,  and  must  sooner  or  later  be 
pulled  down  ;  some  of  them,  with  large  families,  have 
but  one  sleeping  room.  The  rent  is  paid  to  the  land- 
lord's agent,  and  is  not  unreasonable.  The  whole  of 
the  cottages  are  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  without  his  wishes  being  con- 
sulted."— Rev.  C.  Wodehouse,  Alderford-cum-Attle- 
bridge. 

2.  "  Our  cottage  accommodation  has  been  fully 
attended  to.  We  have  more  than  three  cottages  to 
the  100  acres.  No  cottage  is  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  farms.  They  are  built  of  brick,  well  ventilated 
and  drained  ;  generally  have  four  rooms,  garden,  and 
outhouse.  Most  belong  to  the  landowner ;  a  few  are 
owned  by  tradesmen,  but  there  is  no  obligation  to 
deal.  The  rent  varies  from  60s.  to  oV — Francis 
Parmeter,  Esq.,  Booton. 

3.  "  Our  cottage  accommodation  is  very  good. 
The  cottages  belong  to  the  landowner.  The  rent 
ranges  from  31.  lOs.  to  51.  10s." — Mr.  H.  Howlett 
Crostwick. 

T  3 
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Notfblk.         .  4. .-."la  several,  instpices  since  I  li9.ve  Ijeen  rector 

of  this  parish,  I  have  had  to  complain  of  overcrowding, 

but  at  present  .there  is  only  one  instance,  but  that  of 
the  grossest  kind,  inasmuch  as  the  wages  are  abun- 
dant to  supply  good  accommodation.  Drayton  is  an 
open  parish,  and  a  large  number  of  the  cottages  have 
been  built  by  ^small  owners,  who  have  looked  simply 
to  the  question  of  profit;  and  hence  questions  of 
ventilation  and  draining  never  enter  into,  their 
calculations.  The  size  of  rooms  varies  to  an  extent 
impossible  to  mention  without  filling  a  sheet;  but,  as 
a.  rule,  the  rooms,  are  fairly  large  enough.  The 
sleeping  r  accommodation  is  the  great  want — mai^iy 
having  only  one  room,  and  none  three.  Wells,  in 
common  for  a  lot  of  cottages  belonging  to  one^  person, 
is  the  rule  of  water  supply,  but  you  will  frequently 
find  the  .  muck-hole  close  to  it.  Tenants  are  not 
obligedto  deal  with  owner.  Kent  from  Zl.  10s.  to  5Z." 
— Rev.  Hinds  Howell,  Vice- Chairman  of  Board  of 
Guardians,  Drayton. 

.  5.  "Cottage  accommodation  is  very  good  throijgh- 
out  this  parish.  The  majority,  of  rooms  are  about 
14. feet  square  ;  window  ventUation.  Most  of  the 
cottages  are  built  with  four  rooms.  The  supjpLy  of 
water  &om  wells  is  good.  There  are  gardens  to 
nearly  aU,  and  in  a  few  instances  outhouses,  such  as 
sheds  for  fuel.  They  are  owned  chiefly  by  small 
landowners,  , at.  rents  from  21.  to  4?.--pe,r  annum." — 
Major  James  J.  JBouchier,  Felthorpe. 

6.  "  We  are  pretty  well  off  in  cottage  accommoda- 
tion; but  river-crowding  is  most  demoralizing.  We 
have  40  cottages  to  1,580  acres.  All  have  two  bed- 
rooms, some  three  ;  but  the  larger  families  do  not 
always,  occupy  the  larger,  cottages,  the  rent  being 
higher.  Lodgers  are  not  permitted.  All  have  a 
sitting-room  and  hack  kitchen,  sitting-room  varying 
in  size,  but  the  average  about  12  feet  square  ;  venti- 
lation good,  as  far  as  vrindows  ;  drainage,  none  what- 
ever ;  a  jporous,  sandy  soil,  and  a  dead  flat.  All  but 
280  acres  belong  to  Lord  Sufiield.  Rent  fi'om  3Z.  to 
4?.  lOs.:  Many  have  half  an  acre  of  land;  all  have 
gardens.  '  At  present  the  tenant-farmers  on  Lord 
Suffield's  estate  have  nothing-  to  do  with  the  cot- 
tages."— Rev.  Jas.  Shirley,  Frettenham. 

7.  "All  the  cottages  are  very  good  in  every 
respect ;  and  all  of  them  belong  to  Edward  Fellowes, 
Esq.,  M.P." — Mr.  Charles  R.  Cocks,  Haverland. — 
[There  are,  however,  only  21  .cottages  in  this,  parish 
to  2,050  acres.] 

;;  8.  "The  cottages  are  not  generally  crowded,  are 
sufficient  in  number,  and  conveniently  situated.  Most 
are  buUt  of  brick  and  tiled.  Some,  not  many,  are 
thatched;  rooms  generally  12  feet  square;  ventila- 
tion and  drainage  fair.  The  accommodation  generally 
is , sufficient,  with  supply  of  water,  and  small  garden. 
Ownership  various,  some  by  landowners,  many  by 
builders  ;  I  know  of  none  by  tradesmen  with  whom 
tenants  are  obliged  to  deal.  Eent  from  3/.  10s.  to 
4/.  10s." — Rev.  W.  A.  W.  Keppel,  Raynford.    , 

9.  "  In  Hellesdon  there  are  32  cottages  with  one 
bedroom,  31  with  two,  only  3  with  three.  The 
older  cottages  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  bad  condi- 
tion. A  great  drawback  to  many  cottages  in  Upper 
HeUesdon  is  want  of  sufficient  garden  ground.  The 
cottages  at  Lower  Hellesdon,  and  ten  at  Upper 
Hellesdon,  belong  to  the  various  farms  ;  rent  Is.  and 
Is.  Qd.  weekly.  The  cottages  at  Upper  Hellesdon  are 
owned  (partly)  by  persons  about  or  a  little  above  the 
rank  of  agricultural  labourers.  These  are  generally 
in  rows,  and  bear  the  name  of  the  owner.  Eent  2s. 
and  2s.  6rf.  weekly.  On  the  whole,  the  water  supply 
is  good,  but  I  do  not  consider  the  number  of  privies, 
or  apologies  for  such,  sufficient.  I  do  not  think  any 
labourer  would  object  to  pay  a  slightly  higher  rent 
for  better  bedroom  accommodation. ;  viz.,  three  bed- 
rooms. Many  of  the  cottages  in  Upper  HeUesdon  are 
occupied  by  market-gardeners  ;  these  are  not  included 
in  the  enumeration." — Rev.  W.  E.  Best,  Hellesdon. 

10.  "The  cottages  are  in  good  order,  with  ample 
means  for. ,  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  About  five 
cottages  for  200  acres  is   a   proper   proportion ;  we 


reqijire  about  one-fijm'th  more  than  we  have.  The 
whole  of  the  land  and  cottages  is  in  the  hands  of 
Lg,dy  Bayning.  The  cottages  have  every  necessary 
convenience,  outhouses,  water  supply,  &c.,  with  good 
sized  gardens.  Rents  are  very  reasonable,  none  ex- 
ceeding 3/.  10s." — Rev.  T.  L.  Felloioes,  Honingham. 

11.  "The  number  of  cottages  with  only  one  bed- 
room is  great ;  an4  where  there  are  families,  this  is  a 
great  evil,  injuriovis  to  health,  and  stUl  more  so  to 
morality.  There  are  65  cottages  with  only  one  bed- 
room, aad  69  with  two  bedrooms.  Some  of  those 
with  one  bedroom  are  occupied,  in  one  case  by  the 
parents  and  nine  children ;  in  another  by  parents  and 
eight  chUdi-en ;  in  another,  by  parents  and  seven 
children ;  in  another,  by  parents  and  two  grown  up 
daughters  and  one  grown  up  son,  and  an  infant,  &c., 
&c.  There  are  also  sisjcottages  with  only  one,  room  for 
aU  purposes,  at  present  occupied  by  single  persons. 
There  is  no  special  arrangement  for  drainage  ;  the 
water  supply  is.  good ;  most  cottages  have  gardens  ; 
some  outhouses  (closets)  have  been  lately  put  up 
where  there  were  none,  i^ight  new  good  cottages 
have  been  recently  built  with  two  bedrooms,  and  are 
all  occupied';  some  of  the  old  cottages  are  empty. 
The  cottagers  do  not  like  to  turn  out  of  the.  crowded 
cottages,  even  where  the  landlord  advises  them.  What 
seems  to  be  most  needed  here  is  a  prohibition  to  land- 
lords to  allow  families,  to  occupy  arcottage  with  only 
one  bedroom. "-^i?fi«.  J[.  D.  Ballance,  Vicar,  Hors- 
ford. 

12.  "  With  few  exceptions,  the  cottage  accommoda- 
tion is  good.  They  are  built  of  brick,  tiled,  with 
rooms  from  10  to  \2  feet  square.  The  water  supply, 
in  many  cases,  is  defective.  The  cottages  are  m'osjjy 
supplied  with  gardens  and  outhouses.  They  are 
owned  mostly  by  landowner,  Rent  from  3Z.  to  5Z.  per 
annum." — Rev.  J.  G.  Tipper,  Incumbent,  Horsham 
and  Neivton  St.  Faith's. 

13.  "  In  this  parish  we  have  always  been  well  off 
for  cottages.  They  are  brick  and  tile ;  some  few 
thatched;  rooms  about  12  feet  square.  Ventilation 
and  drainage  very  fair  ;  soil  light.  Water  supply 
good,  better  than  in  most  places.  Gardens  almost 
general.  Ownership  partly  by  landowners,  partly 
by  tradesmen  and  others.  No  tenants  restricted  in 
their  dCalings."-T^il!fr.  J.  Mitms,  Churchwarden,  Hor- 
stead. 

14.  "Well  constructed;  rooms  average  14  feet 
square  ;  well  ventilated  and  drained.  Good  gardens 
and  accommodation.  All  the  cottages  belong  to  one 
resident  landowner.  Rents  are  high,  from  3^.  to  61. 
each." — Rev.  N.  Manley,  Rector,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Gaze,  Guardian,  Morton. 

15.  "A  decent  orderly  home  is,  in  respect  of  health, 
education  and  morality,  of  more  importance  than 
anything  whatever  else.  We  have  about  2\  cottages 
to  the  100  acres.  Plenty  have  two  bedrooms,  but  not 
one  has  three  ;  two  or  three  of  the  latter  would  be  an 
advantage,  as,  thbugh  there  is  not  generally  over- 
crowding, there  are  two  or  three  houses  which  are 
too  full.  There  are  20  cottages  built  within  the  last 
30  years,  all  on  the  same  model.  They  consist  of 
four  rooms  each  ;  two  above  and  two  below.  The  front 
room  is  13  feet  by  1 1,  the  back  room  13  feet  by  7.  They 
mostly  stand  by  twos,  under  the  same  roof,  and  in 
clusters  of  two  or  three  double  dwellings  at  crossways, 
from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  apart.  There 
is  no  vUlage  or  village  street.  They  are  placed  so  as  to 
suit  the  farms,  but  inconveniently  in  regard  to  the 
school.  These  are  all  brick  and  tile.  The  rest  are  of 
different  forms  ;  mostly  brick  and  tile,  but  a  few  are 
thatched.  The  accommodation  on  (he  whole  is  good. 
The  cases  alluded  to  above,  as  too  full,  are  such  as 
where  an  aged  father,  and  an  unmarried  brother,  are 
added  to  a  tolerably  numerous,  but  young,  family.  The 
gardens  are  excellent,  and  average  about  one-third  of 
an  acre.  -There  is  a  well  for  each  clump  of  houses,  four 
or  six  as  the  case  may  be.  The  landowner  owns  the 
whole  parish  except  a  few  acres.  Rent  of  the  best 
cottages  is  Zl.  18s..;  of  the  worst,  21.  The  parish  is 
evidently  preferred  by  the  poor  to  sojne  of  the  neigh- 
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bouring   ones,   and  we   have   a.   sufficieui   supply  of 
laboTil-." — Rev.  ThoinasHarVison,  Hector,  Rackheath. 

16.  "We  have  plenty  of  cottage  accommodation. 
Some  are  very  good,  and  some  not  so  good:  A  good 
water  supply ;  most  of  them  have  gardens,  •  Eents 
21.  10s.  to  5/." — Mr.  James  Howes,  Churchwarden, 
Ringland. 

17.  "There  can  be  no  question  that  defective 
cottage  accommodation  has  the  most  pernicious  effect 
on  morals. ,  I  saw  it  in  the  case  of  my  late  parish 
in  West  Norfolk,  clearly.  Here  (to  1,200  acres)  we 
have  only  three  cottages,  one  occupied  by  a  black- 
smith. The  subject  of  increasing  our  accommodation  is 
under  consideration  ;  but  at  present  no  progress  is 
being  made." — Rev.  Henry  Howes,  Rector,  Spixwprth. 

18.  "Cottage  room  being 'very  insufficient,  has  a 
pernicious  eifect  both  on  morals  and  health  of  labourers. 
We  have  not  cottages  enough  in  proportion  to  lan,d. 
The  rooms  are  about  12  ft.  square  ;  ventilation  gene- 
rally good ;  drainage  bad.  Accommodation  insuffi- 
cient ;  water  supply  very  bad;  gardens  and  outhouses 
generally  good.  The  cottages  belong  to  the  land- 
owners. Kent  about  4Z.  per  annum." — Rev.  H.  Ban~ 
father,  Sprowston, 

19.  "  Our  cottage  accommofdation  is  fair,  and  much 
has  lately  been  done  and  is  doing.  Overcrowding  is 
one  main  cause  of  immorality.  Our  water  supply  is 
good.  Nearly  aU  the  cottages  have  gardens  and 
necessary  Conveniences.  Rent  from  21.  lOs.  to  51.  5s." 
-—Hastings  Parker,  Esq.,  Magistrate,  Swannington. 

20.  "  We  have  more  cottages  than  are  required  for 
our  own  farms.  There  are  a  few  instances  of  over- 
crowding, owing  to  people  seeming  to  prefer  the 
smaller  to  the  larger  cottages.  The  construction  is 
very  various ;  some  have  thatched  roofs  ;  some  tiled  ; 
but  generally  they  are  tolerably  good,  and  roomy 
enough.  Several,  being  built  in  a  kind  of  street,  have 
no  gardens  attached  to  them  ;  the  tenants,  therefore, 
generally  have  a  garden  allotment.  They  are  generally 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  with  outhouses,  but 
some  have  not  sufficient  bedroom.  The  different  chief 
landlords  own  a  portion  of  the  cottages  ;  but  some 
have  been  bought  or  built  by  others  than  landowners, 
as  an  investment.  One  baker  owns  several  cottages, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  forcps  his  tenants  to  buy  their 
bread  of  him.  Eents  are  rather  high,  some  being  SV 
— Rev.  William  Hoivard,  Chairmiin  of  Board  of 
Guardians,  Great  Witchingham. 
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2).  "I  can  only  make  the  trite  observations  that 
iniprovement  of  cottages  ought  to  be  a  great  point 
and  matter  of  conscience  with  landowners,  as  influ- 
encing the  morality,  prosperity,  health,  and  comfort 
of  the  poor ;  and  that  a  piece  of  ground  attached  is 
invaluable  ;  and  that  a  good  water  supply  is  too  often 
overlooked.  We  have  one  or  perhaps  two  cases  of 
overcrowding  with  large  families.  The  construction 
and  accommodation  of  the  cottages 'is  generally  good. 
The  chief  owners  are  the  landowners;  none  are  owned 
by  tradesmen.  Eent,  31.  a  year." — Rev.  P.  R.  de 
Jersey,  Aslacton. 

22.  "  We  have  83  cottages  to  2,436  acres.  They 
are  very  scattered.  There  is  only  one  case  of  over- 
crowding with  lodgers.  The  water  supply  is  in  some 
parts  defective,  chiefly  depending  on  ponds;  25 
cottages  belong  to .  landowners  ;  the  remainder  to 
small  proprietors,  non-residents.' '  The  rents  vary  from 
3/.  to  4^.  10s.,; the  small  Tenement  Act  being  in  force. 
Many  have  gardens,  and  most  of  those  who  have  not, 
have  allotments.  Where"  the  cbttages  are  not  the 
property  of  tlie  landowners,  but  belong 'to  persons 
who  regard  them  as  an  investment,  I  do  not  see  hbw 
good  apcomniodation  for  large  families  can  be  provided 
at  such '  a  rent,  as  the  labovirer  can  affijrd  to  pay."-^ 
Archdeacon  Rouverie,.  Denton.      ■ ',  '        .^. 

23,  "The  cottages  are  fairly  co^istruct'ed,  but  in 
some  cases  ventilation  and '  drainage  are  defective. 
There  is  overcrowding  in  a. few  cases.  The  eottages 
generally  have  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  and;a 
good  garden,  in  a'  few  cases  the  otflhouses  arid  water 


stipply  are  defective,  ■  Owners  various.  Rent  gene- 
rally ivom^t.  to  4.1.  lOs," — Rev.  G.  Stevenson,  Messrs. 
J.  Mickleburgh  and  F.  Dix,  Dickleburgh.  ''•■' 

24.  "  One  of  the  worst  hot-beds  of  demoralization 
is  found  in  the  crowded  state  of  too  many  of  our  cot 
tages  and  the  consequent  intermixture  of  the  sexes. 
Very  many  of  our  cottages  have  only  oiieroom  below, 
and  one  above.  In  some  instances,  where  the  families 
are  large,  they  are  crowded,  and  generally  the  drain- 
age and  ventilation  are  very  imperfect,  and  a  hole  for 
slops  and  refuse  of  all  kinds  is  the  prevailing  rule  ; 
often  near  the  door.  Accommodation,  generally, 
wretched  ;  ditto,  water-supply  ;  and  often'  no  privy. 
A  large  number  are  owned  by  persons  of  slender 
means^  and  consequently  they  are  often  in  a  poor 
state  of  repair.  The  rent  is  from  Al.  to  51.,  often  with 
no  garden.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  cottages  were 
replaced  *ith  well-constructed  new  ones,  affiirding 
sufficient  accommodation,  the  people  would  soon  be- 
come'more  decent  in  their  habits,  and  ultimately  more 
moral.  They  must  now  grow  up  without  any  sense 
of  morality,  modesty,  or  shame.  It  is  very  di^cult 
to  make  the  cdtta^ers  see  the  benefit  of  ventilation . 
I  have  often  found  that  they  would  not  suffer  a  window 
to  remain  open  where  the  stench  was  intolerable/  and 
when  the  necessity  of  plenty  of  air  was  enjoined  -by 
the  medical  man.  Our  population  is  nearly  200  leste 
than  it  was  10  years  ago  ;  consequently,  we  have 
plenty  of  cottages,  such  as  they  sxe."—Rev.  G.  T. 
Hall,  Hempnall.  '        ' 

25.  "There  are  plenty  of  cottages  in  this  parish 
for  the  population,  six  at  least  being  at  the  present 
time  empty.  They  are  not  overcrowded,  and  are 
generally  commodious.  Rent  from  31.  to  51." — Re-d. 
J.  H.  Mules,  Moulton. 

26.  "  Insufficient  bedroom  accommodation  is  the 
chief  soiarce  of  immorality.  Most  of  the  cottages  are 
built  of  clay,  with  two  lower  and  two  upper  rooms  ; 
few  have,  gardens  ;  the  water  supply  is  from  pools. 
They  are  held  under  various  owners." — Rev.  L.  R. 
Hensloio,  Pulhani  Magdalene. 

27.  "  Great  demoralization  takes  place  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  bedrooms  to  the  cottages  where  lait-ge 
families  reside.  Two  instances  in  this  parish  are 
now  most  marked,  three  girls  in  one  family,  and  two 
in  another  haying  illegitimate  children : — only  one 
bedroom  in  each  cottage.  The  cottages  are  variously 
constructed,  of  brick,  lath  and  plaster,  and  clay.  Size 
of  rooms  and  ventilation,  indifferent ;  drainage  toler- 
able ; ,  very  few  pumps ;  some  have  wells,  biit  they 
are  chiefly  supplied  by  parish  pump,  and  wells  and 
pools.  Some  cottages  have  good  |,garden^  and  allot- 
ments. Ownership  mixed.  Average  tent  3/.  10s. ^- 
ReV.    Richard    Bond,    Rector,    PulKam    St.   Mary 
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"28.  "Except  on  one  property,,  the  labourers  liVe 
where  they  can,  an  easy  matter,  unfortunately,  as  to 
choice,  as  this  parish  was  open,  i.e.,  covered  wltji 
inferior  cottages.  The  cottages  are  over-filled,  and 
therfris  not  a  sufficient  number  with  two  and -three 
bedrooms  for  the  larger  families.  The  evil  is  slowly 
.  abating  ;  partly  from  material,  partly  from  benevolent, 
reasons."-^ — Archdeacon  Ormerod,  Redenhall, 

29.  "  The  cottage  accomihodation  is  lamentably 
deficient,  more  especially  as  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  are  encouraged  to  remain  at  home  ;  affecting 
alike  their  morals,  and  the  comfort  of  the  family. 
This  evil  has  greatly  increased  of  late  yearS;"-^7?e». 
Charles  Gape,  Vicar,  Rushall.  '      •  ■ ' 

30;  "  Great  complaints  are  made  of  the,  thinness  of 
the  cottage  walls,  which  admits  of  bad  language  in 
one  house  beingheard by  the  children'  in'thB  next,  so 
that  one  family  Qonfcaminatesthe  two  adjoining  hous- 
holds.  We  have  3^  eot,tages  to  100  acres.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  built  of  '  clay  litmp  ;' or  framed 
houses  filled  in  with  plaster;  a  few  brick.  Ventila- 
tion very  bad  ; .  windows  very  low  in  uf)-stair  rooms, 
and  great  accumulation  of  foul  air  betweeri  window 
and  roof.  Drains,  nothing  but  open  ditches,  or  holes 
cleaped  put  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  the  deptisit. 
-Waiter  very  impure  froiri  ponds  and  ditches."   General 
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Norfolk.        accommodation,  a  sitting-room  and  a  '  back-house  ' 

with  two  bedrooms.     Owners,  poor  people  living  at  a 

Rev.  J.  Fraser.    distance,  who  live  upon  the  rents  of  these  cottages. 

Rent,  with   garden,  41.  to  61. ;  without,  21.  to  31." — 

a  Rev.  J.  IV.  Millard,  Rector,  Shingling. 

31.  "I  firmly  believe  that  the  supply  of  proper  and 
adequate  cottages  in  proportion  to  the  land  is  the 
most  vital  element  and  question  in  the  subject-matter  of 
this  inquuy.  Where  you  have  a  well-built  cottage 
with  proper  accommodation,  so  as  to  be  in  its  true 
sense  a  home  to  the  labourer,  there,  as  a  rule,  you 
find  a  christian  household,  attached  to  the  land, 
attached  to  the  spot,  respecting  the  duties  and  decen- 
cies of  a  family  ;  where  you  have  not  this  you  will 
find  simply  a  human  managerie.  Our  cottages  are 
very  unevenly  distributed  ;  but  only  in  two  cases  are 
they  overcrowded  with  members  of  the  family ;  in  no 
case  with  lodgeis.  The  number  of  cottages  in  the 
parish  is  75  (acreage  2,168,  population  481),  of  which 
9  are  now  untenanted  ;  31  of  these  have  been  either 
built  or  entirely  renewed  within  the  last  15  years; 
18  have  insufficient  accommodation,  and  of  this  num- 
ber five  are  very  bad.  The  majority  of  the  cottages, 
however,  are  very  good,  and  are  built  of  brick  or  clay 
lump,  and  are  (1)  well  ventilated,  fairly-drained,  and 
have  a  keeping-room  averaging  12  by  14  ft.,  and  (2) 
have  not  less  than  two  bedrooms,  in  many  cases  three, 
with  garden,  water,  and  shed.  In  the  case  of  the 
other  cottages,  bad  ones,  alluded  to,  there  are  small 
or  no  gardens  at  all,  no  water,  one  sleeping  chamber, 
sometimes  bi-sected,  and  the  drainage  uncared  for. 
The  late  Sanitary  Act  has  been  useless  here.  The 
Board  of  Guardians,  instead  of  themselves  taking  the 
initiative,  as  they  ought  to  do,  have  left  it  to  the 
parishioners  to  prefer  complaints,  which  they  will  not 
do.  Action  on  the  part  of  the  Board  ought  to  be 
made  peremptory.  The  best  cottages  are  owned 
principally  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Taylor,  the  chief  landowner, 
and  by  myself ;  the  worst  by  petty  owners,  not  resi- 
dents, who  enforce  a  high  rent  and  do  little  repair. 
The  rent  averages  4/.  for  a  cottage  and  small  garden, 
rising  to  61.  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of  land.  A 
cottage,  built  so  as  to  be  durable,  cannot  per  se  be 
self-supporting,  i.e.,  yield  a  rent  equal  to  a  good 
interest  for  the  cost  of  the  building,  plus  the  expense 
of  continuous  repair.  But  this  is  not  the  aspect  in 
which  in  my  judgment  the  building  of  cottages  ought 
to  be  viewed.  They  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
necessaiy  part  of  landed  property,  the  adjunct  of  a 
farm  leased  to  a  tenant  for  occupation.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  building  of  cottages,  if  built  by  the 
landlord,  will  return  a  fair  interest  for  his  money. 
The  tenant  will  gladly  pay  five  per  cent,  on  the  out- 
lay for  the  command  of  the  cottages,  and  the  advantage 
of  having  his  labourers  near  to  his  homestead  ; 
deducting  one  per  cent,  for  repairs  there  wiU  remain 
4  per  cent  for  the  landlord,  a  sufficient  remuneration." 
—  Archdeacon,  Hopper,  Rector  and  Magistrate, 
Starston. 

32.  "  Cottage  accommodation  has  a  great  effect  on 
morality  and  on  the  health  of  the  poor.  Most  of  our 
cottages  are  constructed  of  stud  (fi-ame)  work,  others 
of  clay  lump.  They  are  pretty  well  ventilated  and 
drained.  The  accommodation  is  fair  ;  they  generally 
have  water  supply,  gardens,  and  outhouses.  They 
mostly  belong  to  the  landowners.  The  rent  is  from 
3^.  to  51." — -Rev.  F.  W.  H.  Jerrard,  Rector,  Long 
Stratton. 

33.  "  We  have  not  many  cottages  with  three  bed- 
rooms, but,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  cause  for 
complaint  in  any  respect;  They  are  principally  owned 
by  the  landlords."  —  Rev.  William  Biggs,  Vicar, 
Tharston. 

34.  "  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  want  of  proper 
accommodation  in  cottages  has  had  a  very  injurious 
effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  rural  population.  There 
are  some  very  old  cottages  in  this  parish  ;  also  some 
built  within  the  last  few  years,  and  six  are  now  being 
erected.  The  old  cottages  are  badly  constructed,  but 
the  present  owner  intends  either  to  remodel  or  rebuild 
them,  some  having  only  one  bedroom.     Those  lately 


built  have  two  bedrooms  and  are  comfortable  cottages  ; 
and  those  now  in  course  of  erection  are  of  a  superior 
class,  each  having  three  bedrooms,  and  fitted  up  with 
every  convenience.  Nearly  all  have  good  gardens 
attached.  The  supply  of  water  is  deficient,  but  a  pump 
is  about  to  be  put  down  in  the  village  for  the  use  of 
the  parishioners  by  Mr.  Kay,  the  late  purchaser  of 
many  of  the  cottages.  Most  of  the  cottages  belong  to 
the  landowners.  Rent  from  2/.  10«.  to  4/.  10*." — Rev. 
TV.  Wallace,  Rector,  and  Mr.  John  L.  King,  Church- 
loarden  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
Thorpe  Abbotts. 

35.  "  So  far  as  education  goes,  I  think,  in  this 
parish  we  need  no  further  governmental  assistance 
than  we  receive  by  our  annual  grant.  I  should  be 
thankful,  however,  if  some  legislation  could  improve 
cottage  accommodation.  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  cottage  in  my  parish  with  three  bedrooms  ; 
almost  all  have  two,  but  these  are  made  by  a  flimsy 
partition.  The  rooms  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  one  of  the  two  is  generally  miserably  small. 
Privies  are  frequently  built  in  such  close  proximity  to 
the  dwellings  as  to  be  very  unwholesome.  The  water 
supply  has  lately  been  improved.  Gardens  generally, 
often  very  good.  Ventilation  in  most  instances 
very  bad  ;  drainage  needs  improvement.  Ownership 
various  ;  when  landowner,  cottages  go  with  the  farm, 
and  are  let  by  the  tenant  to  his  labourers.  Rent  from 
21.  10s.  to  4/." — Rev.  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  Vicar^ 
Tibenham. 

36.  "  I  am  ■  of  opinion  that  the  want  of  proper 
cottage  accommodation  is  most  injurious  to  the  poor, 
both  as  regai'ds  the  welfare  of  their  souls  and  bodies. 
I  fear  many  of  us,  from  long  habit,  pass  it  by  un- 
noticed, but  I  am  convinced,  until  better  cottage 
accommodation  is  provided,  the  instruction  given 
either  in  church  or  school  will  be  comparatively  use- 
less in  forming  habits  of  decency  and  morality.  We 
have  very  few  cottages  with  three  bedrooms.  They 
are  generally  built  of  wooden  stud-work,  filled  in  with 
clay.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  one  sitting-room 
of  fair  size,  with  brick  floor  ;  two  bedrooms,  very 
often  with  a  doorway,  but  no  door,  between  them, 
and  a  pantry.  Many  get  their  water  from  wells, 
some  from  pits  from  which  clay  has  been  dug.  The 
outdoor  accommodation  has  been  much  improved  in 
the  last  year  by  our  having  a  sanitary  committee  in 
each  village,  both  as  regards  drainage  and  in  other 
respects.  The  cottages  are  nearly  all  the  property  of 
landowners ;  the  tenants  are  under  no  coercion  as  to 
the  persons  they  deal  with  ;  we  have  only  had  one 
cottage  built  for  many  years  ;  it  has  three  bedrooms." 
— Rev.  Charles  Grain,  Rector,  Wacton. 
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37.  "  There  is  a  general  improvement  going  on 
here.  The  cottages  are  well  buUt ;  rooms  generally 
10  ft.  square,  some  are  12  ft.,  and  lofty,  with  windows 
made  to  open,  and  back  doors  and  windows.  Good 
di-ainage,  and  we  are  very  free  I'rom  fevers  and  general 
diseases.  There  are  to  be  30  new  cottages,  and  15 
rebuilt,  within  three  yeai-s,  all  to  have  three  bedrooms. 
There  is  a  good  and  ample  supply  of  water  from  at 
least  12  wells,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  cleansed 
and  deepened.  A  good  garden  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  land  to  each  cottage.  Good  outhouses.  All  the 
cottages,  except  two,  belong  to  the  Marquis 
Cholmondeley.  Rent  is  fi-om  H.  6*.  to  81.  \0s.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  better  the  accommodation,  the 
better  can  each  tenant  afford  to  pay  a  higher  rent,  by 
having  his  gi-own-up  children  under  his  own  roof  until 
they  marry  or  remove  to  another  parish."  ■:— i?e«;. 
J.  B.  Winckworth,  Great  Bircham. 

38.  "The  insufficient  accommodation  for  large 
families  in  many  of  the  cottages  cannot  but  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  morality.  Our  cottages  are  of 
a  fair  description,  but  many  of  them  are  too  small  for 
the  number  of  the  family.  Some  belong  to  the  land- 
owners, some  to  the  cottagers  themselves,  and  some 
to  small  farmers  or  tradesmen,  with  whom,  however, 
the  tenants  are  not  obliged  to  deal.     The  rent  varies 
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from  60s.  to  il,,  and  occasionally  to  41.  10*." — Rev. 
0.  Sadler,  Brancaster. 

39.  "  This  parish  is  very  unfortunate  in  its  cottage 
accommodation.     The    cottages    principally — almost 
exclusi-^ely — belong  to  petty  owners,  many  of  them 
non-resident.    I  consider  that  our  generally  imperfect 
cottage  accommodation  and  its  overcrowding  is  the 
prime  source  of  evil  in  our  country  villages,  and,  as 
matters  now  stand,  is  irremediable.     This  parish,  in  a 
healthful  locality,  has  been  lately  much  afflicted  with 
low  fever,  clearly  traceable   to   overcrowding.     We 
have  four  or  five   model   cottages   (three  bedrooms 
with  separate  entrance  into  each)  built  by  the  late  Lord 
Orford,  but  the  great  majority  are  small  and  badly 
built — some  wretchedly — badly  ventilated  and  in  in- 
difi'erent  repair ;  none  with  more  than  two  small  bod- 
rooms,  and  most  with  only  one.     During  our  visita- 
tion, lately,  of  low  fever,  the  board  of  guardians  had 
many  of  the  cottages  inspected  by  their  medical  officer 
and  reported  on  (I  inclose  the  Report.*)     There  are 
several  neighbouring  villages  with  not  much  better 
cottage  accommodation.     Our  water  supply  is  excel- 
,Jlent.     Many  of  the  cottages  have  gardens,  and  every 
one  of  them  a  good  allotment,  conveniently  situated. 
Rent  from  3/.  to  61.     I  am  persuaded  that  the  most 
efficient  means  of  providing  good  cottage  accommoda- 
tion in  our  rural  districts  would  be  found  in  local 
societies  for  the  improvement,  not  building,  of  cottage 
dwellings.    The  system  should  be  to  buy  up  as  oppor- 
tunities offered,  cheap,  i.  e.  indifferent  or  bad,  cottage 
property,  and  to  do  this  with  a  view  to  such  repairs 
and  alterations  as  would  make  bad  good,  taking  care 
that  the  price  should  be  such  as  would  leave,  after  all 
works  were  done,  a  sufficient  margin  to  secure  at  least 
five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  (in  shares)  subscribed." — 
Rev.  E.  B.  Everard,  Burnham  Thorpe. 

40.  "  Here  lies  the  root  of  all  the  immorality  and 
much  of  the  ill-health  in  this  parish,  that  our  general 
cottage  accommodation  is  most  insufficient  and  com- 
fortless iu  every  way.  The  housing  of  the  labouring 
class  wants  more  attention  than  the  conditions  of  their 
employment.  This  being  an  open  parish,  supplies 
labourers  for  a  large  area.  We  have  about  300  cot- 
tages. Many  of  these  are  good,  but  these  are  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  landowners.  The  greater  part  belong 
to  tradesmen  and  smal]»  proprietors  who  have  not  the 
means  or  the  space  to  improve  them  or  their  conve- 
niences. There  are  very  few  gardens  and  no  water 
supply  to  be  depended  on.  The  i-ent  of  the  trades- 
men's cottages  is  very  high,  4Z.  or  4/.  \0s.,  and  for  a 
good  cottage  with  two  bedrooms,  61.  hero  and  there. 
As  a  specimen  of  an  overcrowded  dwelling,  I  would 
instance  one  house  where  there  are  now  living,  with 
only  one  bedroom,  a  father,  mother^  three  grown 
daughters,  one  of  whom  has  a  baby,  a  younger  daugh- 
ter, and  two  sons  of  18  and  19  years  of  age.  The 
landowners  are  building  some  cottages  contiguous  to 
the  outlying  farm  premises." — Rev.  II.  J.  Hare, 
Docking. 

41.  "  Our  cottages  are  too  often  overcrowded. 
There  are  about  180  in  the  parish.  Very  many  are 
well-built,  with  good  accommodation  •  there  are  also 
many  with  only  one  bedroom,  and  very  cold ;  and 
many  have  no  gardens.  The  smallest  families  are 
often  found  in  the  occupation  of  the  best  cottages. 
About  30  cottages  belong  to  the  landowners,  some  to 
a  large  occupier  in  the  parish,  others  to  smaller  pro- 
prietors, very  few  to  tradesmen.  Rent  from  \l.  to  61. 
per  annum.  The  only  plan  for  providing  better  cot- 
tages on  self-supporting  terms  would  be  through  a 
co-operating  society." — Rev.  E.  OaTiley,  Hcacham. 

42. '"Rooms  may  average  16  feet  square.  There 
are  gardens  to  most  of  the  cottages.  Water  is  at 
hand.  Landowners  generally  own  the  cottages.  Rent 
about  4:1.  There  are  some  cases  of  overcrowding." — 
Rev.  N.  Raven,  Holme-by-the-Sea. 

43.  "  I  have  been  accustomed  to  agricultural 
parishes  for  25  years,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that 


a. 


*  The  llepoi-t  is  printed  in  the  "  Medical  and  Sanitary  Evi- 
dence," No.  6. 

2. 


morality  and  decency  are  all  but  impossible  in  the        Norfolk. 

present  state  of  most  of  our  cottages.    No  cottage  ■ 

with  a  family  ought  to  have  less  than  three  fair-sized  ^^«^-  J-  I'raser. 
bedrooms,  and  these  ought  to  be  divided  with  parti- 
tions that  will  shijt  out  sound  as  well  as  sight.  As 
the  children  grow  up  and  leave  home,  the  parents 
ought  to  be  obliged  to  move  into  smaller  houses  to 
make  room  for  younger  families  coming  on.  This 
would  get  rid  of  the  expense  of  having  more  large 
cottages  than  are  really  needed.  Old  couples  cannot 
need  more  than  two  rooms  ;  widows,  living  alone, 
might  do  with  one.  There  are  59  cottages  of  all 
sizes  in  this  parish,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
six,  are  the  property  of  the  landowner.  Four  of 
them  are  quite  new  ;  two  built  within  30  years  ; 
and  these  six  belong  to  persons  who  demand  an 
excessive  rent.  '1  he  remaining  53,  belonging  to  the 
landowner,  vary,  as  to  rent,  from  10s.  to  41.,  the  aver- 
age being  about  3/.  to  Zl.  10s.  They  are  none  of 
them  new.  The  sccommodation  varies,  but  nearly  all 
ai-e  fairly  commodious.  The  water  is  supplied  by 
wells,  one  to  so  many  cottages  ;  gardens  good  ;  out- 
houses fair  ;  ventilation  ditto.  I  think  a  few  more 
cottages  with  three  bedrooms  are  wanted,  but  some  are 
capable  of  being  divided,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  it 
will  soon  be  done." — Rev.  TV.  M.  H.  Church,  Hun- 
stanton. 

44.  "  The  deficiency  of  proper  cottage  accommoda- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  ijimorality 
among  the  labouring  class;  the  fearful  overcrowding 
in  bedrooms  is  most  prejudicial  to  health,  and  is  the 
cause  of  much  epidemic  disease.  Some  legal  enact- 
ment is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  this  great 
cause  of  moral  and  physical  evil.  In  this  parish  there 
are  six  cottages  with  three  bedrooms,  27  with  two, 
and  17  with  only  one  bedroom.  Some  of  them,  and 
those  with  only  one  bedroom,  are  much  crowded.  In 
this  parish  there  are  three  classes  of  cottages  ;  those 
built  by  resident  landowners,  those  built  by  small 
landed  proprietors,  and  those  built,  as  a  matter  of 
speculation,  by  persons  in  an  inferior  position  of  life, 
living  at  a  distance.  The  first  and  second  classes, 
numbering  14  cottages,  have  been  built  within  the 
last  few  years  by  the  rector,  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
the  resident  squire,  and  a  large  farmer  holding  pro- 
perty of  his  own.  Of  these,  six  have  three  bedrooms  ; 
two  of  these  belong  to  the  rector,  two  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  two  to  the  squire.  The  remaining 
eight  have  only  two  bedrooms.  These  cottages  are 
all  well-built,  with  good  sanitary  arrangements,  and 
are  let  at  from  3Z.  to  4/.  per  annum.  Of  the  third  class, 
15  have  two  bedrooms;  of  these  11  are  badly  built, 
with  very  small  rooms,  and  deficient  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  certainly  are  not  suitable  for  large  families. 
The  other  four  are  very  good.  The  rent  of  these  cot- 
tages is  from  3/.  lOs.  to  6/.  per  annum.  The  remain- 
ing 17,  containing  only  one  room,  belonging  to  specu- 
lators, are  excessively  bad  in  every  respect,  and  require 
better  sanitary  aiTangements  ;  they  let  at  from  2>l.  lOs. 
to  41.  per  annum.  The  rent  of  cottages  built  on  spe- 
culation is  invariably  higher  than  that  of  those  built 
by  landowners.  Almost  all  the  cottages  iu  this  parish 
have  good  gardens.  The  ventilation,  drainage,  and 
water  supply  of  many  of  the  cottages  is  bad,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  and  the  neglect  of  sanitary  mea- 
sures, epidemic  diseases  have  broken  out  in  the  parish, 
and  in  one  instance  with  very  fatal  results.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  induce  the'  parochial  officers  or  the  union 
medical  officer  to  interfere  with  regard  to  sanitary  mea- 
sures through  the  fear  of  increasing  the  poor-rate  and 
displeasing  the  board  of  guardians,  which  in  this  union 
is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  farmers.  The  size 
of  rooms  in  the  cottages  seldom  exceeds  10  feet  square, 
and  in  some  instances  is  not  more  than  seven  feet. 
As  good  cottage  property  cannot  be  built  to  pay  a  fair 
interest  for  the  money  expended,  good  cottages  must 
be  built  either  from  motives  of  charity  and  kind- 
ness or  because  a  law  may  be  passed  to  compel  such 
cottages.  No  cottage  containing  a  sitting-room,  kitchen 
or  scullery,  larder,  and  three  bedrooms,  can  be  built  at 
so  low  a  cost  as  to  prove  remunerative  and  to  pay 
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Norfolk.        a  fair  interest  for  the  money  laid  out,  if  the  rent  is  to 

be  suited  to  the  labourer's  means.     One  cottage,  such 

Eev.  J.  Fraser.   as  ought  to  be  provided  for  a  labourer,  could  not  be 
built  for  less  than  lOOZ.  or  1201.  in  this  neighbourhood  ; 
'^'  two  or  more  cottages  might  be  buiR  for  lOOZ.  apiece; 

and  the  cottagers  cannot  afiord  to  pay  more  than  SI. 
per  annum  rent,  which  would  be  but  small  interest  for 
the  money,  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the 
land,  taxes  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  the  cost  of  repairs 
from  time  to  time.  The  only  way  it  appears  to  me  to 
look  at  this  question  is  to  acknowledge  that  property 
has  its  duties,  and  that  the  landowner  should  regard 
cottages  in  the  same  light  as  barns,  stables,  and  other 
buildings,  as  absolutely  necessary  for  caiTying  on  the 
work  of  the  farm." — Bev.  W.  T.  Beckett,  Rector  and 
Diocesan  School  Inspector,  Ingoldisthorpe. 

45.  "  The  cottage  accommodation  of  this  parish  is 
generally  very  bad,  greatly  promoting  immorality  as 
well  as  discomfort  and  uncleanliness,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, carelessness  on  the  part  of  parents  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  Our  cottages  are  gene- 
rally small,  badly  drained,  without  the  accommodation 
necessary  for  cleanliness,  health,  or  decency.  Very 
few  have  three,  some  have  two,  but  the  majority  have 
only  one  chamber.  Many  are  crowded  with  large 
families  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  seven,  eight,  or  nine  persons  to  occupy  one 
sleeping  room.  Some  have  10,  and  there  are  even 
cases  of  11  all  sleeping  together  in  one  room.  They 
are  the  property  of  small  owners ;  with  one  exception, 
the  large  landowners  have  hardly  any.  One  estate, 
over  2,000  acres,  has  no  cottage  upon  it ;  another, 
over  a  1,000,  has  about  30  ;  another,  over  500,  has  no 
cottage ;  another,  over  100,  has  one  ;  another,  of  50 
acres,  has  two  or  three.  The  rents  are  Zl.,  31.  10s., 
and  31.  15s.  Gardens  are  good  and  water  supply 
plentiful.  I  do  not  believe  that  cottages  fit  for  the 
decent  accommodation  of  labourers  with  families  can 
be  built  in  this  neighbourhood  at  such  a  cost  as  to  be 
self-supporting,  so  long  as  wages  are  at  the  rate  at 
which  they  have  hitherto  been.  And  even  if  wages 
were  raised,  I  doubt  if  many  labourers  would  be  wil- 
ling to  pay  such  a  rent  as  could  make  cottage  pro- 
perty a  fair  investment  of  capital." — Sev.  J.  A.  Ogle, 
Rural  Dean,  Sedgeford. 

46.  "  As  a  general  rule  there  is  a  want  of  bedrooms, 
and  some  are  crowded  with  members  of  the  family. 
Most  of  the  cottages  have  ground  attached  to  them. 
Some  belong  to  Lord  Cholmondeley ;  some  to  Mr. 
Kerslake  ;  but  many  belong  to  small  proprietors ;  not 
any  to  the  tradespeople.  Where  the  cottages  belong 
to  the  landowners  the  rent  is  very  low  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  small  proprietors  they  are  unreasonably 
high,  in  many  instances  double  the  rent  of  equally 
good,  if  not  better,  cottages." — Rev.  Thomas  Carpen- 
ter, Sydestone. 

47.  "  From  considerable  experience  of  rural  parishes 
I  am  confident  that  the  baneful  effects  of  insufficient 
chamber  accommodatiou  for  the  poor  are  so  great  that 
any  legislation  on  field  labour  will  be  almost  useless 
unless  some  measures  are  also  adopted  respecting 
sleeping  accommodation.  About  half  the  cottages 
here  have,  downstairs,  two  rooms  about  12  ft.  by  12  ft. 
and  9  ft.  by  9ft.,  and  two  bedrooms  equal  in  dimen- 
sions to  those  below.  The  remainder  have  but  too 
frequently  only  one  kitchen,  13  ft.  by  13  ft.,  with  a 
very  small  back  kitchen,  and  one  bedroom  the  size  of 
the  kitchen  below.  Large  families  sometimes  live  in 
the  latter  class  of  houses.  The  water  supply  is  suffi- 
cient. There  are  not  many  gardens,  but  good  allot- 
ments ;  outhouses  are  in  bad  condition  in  many  cases. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  houses  belong  to  the  estate; 
the  others  to  small  tradesmen.  The  average  rent 
is  Al.  5*." — Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  Certificated 
Schoolmaster,  Thornham. 

48.  "  I  am  persuaded  that  unless  cottage  accom- 
modation be  vastly  improved  any  eflfort  we  may  make 
in  other  directions  will  fail  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  poor.  In  this  parish  the  cottages, 
30  in  all  (1,500  acres),  are  mostly  old,  ill-built,  low, 
damp,  and  dilapidated.    Six  of  them  are  built  in  pairs, 


with  one  staircase  common  to  two  cottages.  The 
rooms — except  in  the  case  of  an  old  farmhouse  con- 
verted into  cottages  for  three  families,  with  a  common 
stair — are  small,  ranging  from  7  ft.  by  9ft.  and 
12  ft.  by  9ft.  to  12  ft.  by  13  ft.  The  floors  of  many 
of  thetn  are  below  the  level  of  the  ground  outside, 
and  several  are  not  high  enough  for  a  tall  man  to 
walk  upright  in.  Sixteen  have  but  one  sleeping 
room ;  in  several  others  the  second  sleeping  room  is 
little  more  than  a  closet.  Almost  all  have  a  small 
parcel  of  garden  ground,  and  they  are  fairly  supplied 
with  water,  most  blocks  or  groups  of  cottages  having 
a  common  well.  The  outhouse  accommodation  gene^ 
rally  is  very  scanty.  The  pi'incipal  landowner  and 
lord  of  the  manor — Magdalen  College,  Oxford — has 
not  a  cottage  in  the  parish;  their  lessee,  who  is  also  a 
freeholder  in  the  parish,  owns  three ;  five  belong  to 
Gonville  and  Cains  College,  Cambridge  ;|eight  to  four 
several  small  freeholders.  The  remaining  14  belong 
to  a  farmer  occupying  his  own  land,  who  is  also 
lessee  of  the  Caius  College  property  which  includes 
five  cottages,  so  that  he  is  virtually  landlord  of  19 
out  of  the  30.  The  rent  ranges  from  21.  12s.  to,  in  a 
few  instances,  4/.  10s.,  the  greater  number  being  let 
at  from  three  to  four  guineas.  No  progress  whatever 
is  being  made  towards  increasing  the  deficient 
accommodation." — Rev.  Edward  S.  Stacker,  Rector, 
Titchwell. 

49.  "  There  are  two  cottages  in  Waterden  (popula- 
tion 40,  acreage  763).  The  accommodation  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  inhabitants.  Lord  Leicester  is  the 
landlord.  The  rent  is  21.  10s.  per  annum." — Rev. 
C.  Stephenson,  Waterden, 

Union  of  Swaffham. 

50.  "  The  cottage  accommodation  is  in  many  in- 
stances bad,  afiecting  without  doubt  the  morality  and 
comfort,  though  not  apparently  the  health,  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  has  no  adverse  effect  upon  their 
education.  As  to  construction,  while  many  cottages 
have  one  living  room  with  back  kitchen  and  two 
rooms  over,  many  also  have  only  one  living  room  with 
one  bedroom  over,  and  a  lean-to  back  building.  In 
some  of  the  best  of  the  above  cases  the  rooms  are  small; 
and  in  all  ventilation  and  drainage  are  little  attended 
to.  The  supply  of  water  is  defective  in  many  instances. 
The  gardens  are  small  and  the  outhouses  scanty.  They 
are  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  landowners  ;  such 
as  are  in  the  hands  of  tradesmen  do  not  entail  on  the 
tenants  any  obligation  to  deal  with  the  owner.  Some 
slight  progress  has  been  made  in  late  years." — Rev. 
B.  Edwards,  Rector,  Ashill. 

51.  "  The  cottages  at  Bodney  are  excellent.  The 
proportion  is  1^  to  100  acres.  Each  block  of  build- 
ing consists  of  two  cottages,  each  containing  two 
living  rooms  and  three  chambers,  each  about  14  feet 
square,  well  ventilated,  drained,  provided  with  water, 
oven,  garden,  outhouse,  &c.  They  are  all  the  pro- 
perty of,  and  have  been  built  by,  Lord  Ashburton." — 
Rev.  E.  Tearle,  Bodney. 

52.  "  Every,  cottage  ought  to  have  three  chambers. 
In  this  parish  the  cottages  chiefly  consist  of  two  upper 
and  two  lower  rooms  ;  front  rooms  11  ft.  or  12  ft. 
square,  back  rooms  12  ft.  by  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  Some  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  tenant  farmers  ;  some  of  the 
tradespeople  and  small  holders  of  land.  Rent  from 
21.  10s.  to  51.  10s."— Rev.  George  R.  Winter,  East 
Bradenham. 

53.  "  The  cottage  sleeping  accommodation  is  not 
what  it  should  be.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  ought 
to  be  provided  for  by  every  owner  of  cottage  property. 
Most  of  our  cottages  are  owned  by  small  tradesmen, 
not  resident  in  the  parish.  Average  rent,  AV — Rev. 
L.  Morgan,  West  Bradenham. 

54.  "  We  have  more  cottages  in  the  village  than 
are  required  by  labourers  employed  in  this  parish. 
The  cottages  generally  are  very  bad,  the  rooms  small, 
with  members  of  the  family  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes 
in  one  bedroom.  Wells  for  water  are  pretty  general. 
Some  of  the  cottages  belong  to  landowners,  and  some 
to  tradesmen,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  tenants  of 
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the  latter  are  obliged  to  deaj  with  the  landlords," — 
Rev.  Charles  Taylor^  Rector^  Great  Cressingkam. 

55.  "  The  closeness  of  the  cottages  together  has  as 
much  to^  do  with  moraUty  as  the  smaUness  and  paucity 
of  the  '^ooms.  In  this  parish  no  lodgers  are  allowed. 
The  cottages  are  brick,  stone,  and  clay  built ;  tiled ; 
rooms  about  14  feet  square  ;  ventilation  and  drainage 
good.  Accommodation  :  living  room,  washhouse,  and 
pantry,  two  bedrooms  to  most.  Water  good.  Garden 
from  20  to  30  rods;  outhouse  and  shed,  pigsty e  and 
privy.  All  belong  to  the  landowner.  Rent  from  21. 
to  4/.  It  is  impossible  to  build  cottages  on  self- 
supporting  terms.  No  labourer  can  pay  sufficient 
rent  on  the  outlay  with  present  wages." — J.  True- 
man  Mills,  Esq.,  Landowner,  Little  Cressingham. 

56.  "  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  in  this  parish 
the  bad  cottage  accommodation  has  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  morality,  education,  health,  and  comfort  of  the 
labouring  poor.  It  is  not  the  quantity  but  the  quality 
of  the  cottages  in  this  parish  that  is  bad.  There  are 
enough,  or  more  than  enough  of  them,  but  they  are 
generally  badly  constructed,  with  small  rooms,  and 
the  ventilation  and  drainage  not  good.  The  water 
supply  is  very  bad  in  some,  in  others  pretty  good. 
Most  of  them  have  gardens  and  outhouses.  Some 
belong  to  the  landowners,  some  to  farmers,  some  to 
tradesmen,  and  some  to  other  persons.  Rent  from 
21.  lOs.  to  51.  Some  of  the  cottages  are  being  im- 
proved."— Rev.  C.  W.  H.  H.  Sidney,  Gooderstone. 

57.  "  The  very  worst  possible  effect  on  each  of  the 
particulars  specified.  The  cottages  in  this  parish  are 
sufficient  in  number,  and  there  is  no  great  cause  of 
complaint  on  the  score  of  ventilation  or  drainage.  But 
the  accommodation  of  the  greater  proportion  of  our 
people  is  quite  inadequate  to  their  numbers  ;  the  bed- 
rooms overcrowded,  with  no  proper  separation  of  the 
sexes.  As  to  gardens,  outhouses,  and  water  supply, 
there  exists  no  lack.  Ownership  is  exclusively  by 
the  landholder,  in  whom  the  whole  of  the  property  in 
the  parish  is  vested.  Rents  vary  from  3/.  10*.  to  &l." 
—Rev.  Charles  Hardy,  Rector,  Hillborough. 

58.  "  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  gi'eat  im- 
morality that  prevails  among  the  labouring  class,  and 
the  sickly  condition  of  many,  are  caused  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  sad  want  of  decent  and  wholesome 
cottage  accommodation.  *  There  are  about  60  cottages 
in  this  parish  (2,600  acres).  Some  are  overcrowded 
with  large  families.  There  are  scarcely  any  cottages 
of  proper  size,  or  with  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms 
for  sleeping,  or  properly  ventilated.  Water  supply 
for  the  most  part  is  good ;  gardens  moderate.  There  is 
land  which  is  allotted  to  the  pool*.  The  parish  is  an 
open  one,  the  cottages  almost  all  belonging  to  small 
owners.  Rent  about  3Z." — Rev.  H.  Milne,  Holme 
Hale. 

59.  "  No  family  with  sons  and  daughters  should 
have  less  than  three  bedrooms.  We  have  not  nearly 
sufficient  cottages,  though  the  number  is  increasing. 
Some  of  them  are  very  much  crowded.  The  rooms 
are  often  too  smaU.  There  are  seldom  any  special 
provisions  for  ventilation  or  drainage.  There  are 
rarely  more  than  two  bedrooms ;  sometimes  only  one 
for  a  largish  young  family.  Many  have  only  a  very 
small  garden,  but  there  are  allotments,  which  generally 
make  up  for  this  deficiency.  They  all  belong  to  the 
landowner  (Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  Bart.)  except  three 
belonging  to  a  charity.  They  are  let  very  cheap." — 
Rev.  Alexander  Thurtell,  late  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  Oxburgh. 

60.  "  The  want  of  proper  accommodation,  so  preva- 
lent here,  is  greatly  injurious  to  the  morality,  health, 
and  comfort  of  the  labouring  poor.  Many  of  our 
cottages  are  not  conveniently  situated  in  respect  to 
the  farms.  Several  are  crowded  with  members  of  the 
family,  though  not  often  with  lodgers.  In  respect  of 
construction,  ventilation,  and  drainage,  there  is  a 
general  defect.  Also  of  accomodation,  gardens  ex- 
cepted, which  are  generally  good.  Owneirship  is  very 
various;  principally  not  in  landowner  ;  in  .many  cases 
persons  of  small  mearts  are-  owners.  The  rent  is 
usually  high,   about  4/.  per  annum.      Considerable 


progress  is  being  made  towards  increasing  the  accom-       Norfolk 

modation   by   some   meritorious    landowners,"^-jBe«;.  

W.  H.  Parker,  Rector,  Saham  Toney.  Eev,  -J.  Praser. 

61.  "  There  are  23  empty  cottages  in  this  parish. 

Few  of  our  cottages  have  two  bedrooms,  and  scarcely  ^• 

any  have  three  bedrooms.      They  are  crowded  both 

with  members  of  the  family  and  with  lodgers.  Cot- 
tages which  are  the  property  of  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land,  or  sublet  by  occupiers  to  their  labourers,  are 
in  every  instance  far  more  commodious  and  in  better 
repair  than  those  which  are  the  property  of  tradesmen 
or  persons  not  interested  in  agriculture." — Mr.  Charles 
Palmer,  Vice-Chairman  of  Board  of  Guardians, 
Sporle. 

62.  "  Good  cottages  with  not  less  than  three  bed- 
rooms, for  large  and  adult  families,  are  beneficial 
morally  and  physically;  but  these  are  appreciated 
only  by  the  intelligent  and  prudent ;  others  use  them 
as  a  means  of  gain  in  taking  lodgers,  and  very  great 
watchfulness  is  required  to  prevent  their  doing  it.  In 
this  parish  construction  varies  :  some  have  no  up-stairs 
rooms,  which  is  objectionable,  if  the  floors  are  not  of 
wood ;  one  sitting-room  (about  12  ft.  square  by  7  ft. 
or  8  ft." high)  and  pantry,  with  two  or  three  bedrooms; 
about  one-third  have  three  bedrooms,  and  none  less 
than  two.  The  present  cottage  accominodation  pro- 
vides a  cottage  of  not  less  than  three  rooms  for  an 
average  of  6^  persons,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
larger  families  have  the  larger  cottages.  The  water 
supply  and  outhouses  are  in  some  cases  a  little  defec- 
tive ;  the  gardens  are  very  good.  The  ownership  is 
in  the  landowner.  One  cottage  is  let  at  41. ;  I  have 
heard  of  one,  though  I  doubt  it,  as  being  let  at  51. ; 
the  remainder,  I  think,  are  not  more  than  Bl.,  which 
includes  also  quarter  of  an  acre  or  more  of  garden  and 
potato  land.'' — Archdeacon  Wise,  Stanford. 

63.  "  Bad  cottage  accommodation  is  the  cause  of 
much  evil  every  way.  The  proportion  of  cottages  in 
this  parish  is  1;^  to  100  acres.  They  are  good,  and 
one- third  of  them  have  three  bedrooms.  There  is  only 
one  case  of  crowding.  Some  are  built  of  bricks, 
others  of  clay  lump.  They  belong  to  the  landowners. 
Gardens  are  from  20  to  40  rods,  the  former  appears 
sufficient.  Rent  about  41.  Several  new  cottages  have 
been  lately  built." — Thos.  Barton,  Esq.,  Landowner, 
Threxton. 

County  of  Essex.  Esse*. 

Union  of  Halstead. 

64.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  insufficiency  of 
cottage  accommodation  is  injurious  to  the  morality 
and  comfort  of  the  labouring  poor.  We  have  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  cottages  with  three  bedrooms. 
There  are  generally  two  and  a  sitting-room.  Some 
are  crowded,  but  not  most  of  them.  In  several  there 
are  lodgers.  The  keeping-room  is  12  feet  by  11;  a 
back  kitchen  much  smaller.  A  bedroom  over  each. 
Ventilation  abundant  downstairs  ;  upstairs,  deficient ; 
no  fireplace.  Drainage  tolerable.  No  proportion 
observed  between  the  number  of  rooms  and  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  family.  Water  supply 
sufficient.  A  piece  of  garden  ground  attached  to 
most  of  the  cottages,  except  in  the  street.  Outhouses 
sufficient  generally.  About  58  of  the  cottages  belong 
to  the  principal  landowners ;  1 1  to  a  builder ;  the 
rest  to  a  variety  of  persons.  The  highest  rent  is 
6^.  \0s.;  the  lowest,  21.  \2s.;  the  commonest,  4Z." — 
Rev.  Samuel  Blachall,  Vicar,  Earl's  Colne. 

65.  "  Cottages  with  large  families  are  crowded. 
They  are  constructed  of  timber  and  thatch,  and  timber 
and  tile.  Some  few,  new,  brick  and  tile,  or  brick  and 
slate.  The  bedrooms  in  many  old  cottages  are  badly 
ventilated.  The  drainage  has  been  lately  improved 
under  inspection.  The  cottages  belonging  to  the 
farms  are  generally  good  in  the  matters  referred  to. 
Many  cottages  belong  to  small  owners  ;  some  of  these 
are  bad.  Almost  all  have  gardens.  I  know  of  no 
compulsion  with  respect  to  trading.  Rent  from 
21.  10s.  to  51."— Rev.  Wm.  Webster,  Rector,.  Colne 
Engaine. 

66.  "  To  have  large  families  in  cottages  with  only 
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Essex.  two   bedrooms    is    detrimental    to   modesty   and   to 

health  too.     We  have  a  full  pi-oportion  of  cottages  to 

Kev.  J.  Eraser,   our  acreage  (four  to  the  100  acres).     About  one-half 

are  built  of  timber,  the  rest  of  brick.     In  tlie  oldest 

"■•  cottages  the  rooms  are  rather  large,  12  feet  x  10,  and 

there  is  no  want  of  ventilation.  The  drainage  is  not 
bad,  except  in  two  or  three  instances.  The  rooms  in 
the  newer  cottages  are  smaller,  10  feet  square.  Water 
supply  in  most  cases  is  good.  Tliere  is  no  cottage  in 
the  parish  with  more  than  two  bedrooms.  Gardens 
are  good.  The  largest  landowner  has  no  cottages  ; 
the  next  only  tlirec.  The  rest  belong  to  small  owners 
of  land,  except  five,  which  belong  to  a  draper  in  a 
neighbouring  parish.  The  rents  vary  from  21.  10s.  to 
41.  10s.  Four  new  cottages  are  on  the  point  of  being 
built." — Rev.  Geo.  J.  Taylor,  Vicar,  White  Colne. 

67.  "  This  parish  is  better  provided  than  most  with 
cottage  accommodation.  Yet  even  here,  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  parish,  consider  that  in  many 
cases  serious  evil  arises  from  defective  size  and 
arrangements  in  the  houses.  Speaking  generally  of 
the  district,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  evil 
effects  on  the  morality  of  the  poor,  resulting  from  the 
overcrowding  necessitated  by  the  limited  accommo- 
dation in  the  cottages.  It  is  the  crying  evil  of  the 
country;  and  till  it  is  remedied,  any  attempts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  whether  by  edu- 
cation or  otherwise,  are  utterly  vain  and  hopeless. 
We  have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  cottages  for  our 
labouring  population.  Most  of  them  have  two  bed- 
rooms ;  some  have  only  one,  into  which  are  crowded 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  father  and  mother.  I  should 
say  about  three-fourths  have  two  small  bedrooms. 
The  drainage  is  defective,  and  only  the  healthiness  of 
the  situation,  in  the  opinion  of  medical  men  convei'- 
sant  with  the  locality,  prevents  serious  consequences 
to  health.  Some  slight  improvement  has  been  effected 
of  late  years,  especially  in  providing  decent  privies. 
Most  of  the  cottages  have  small  gardens,  and  there 
are  allotments  in  the  parish,  though  not  sufficient.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  the  paiish  that  most  of  the  cottages 
are  in  the  hands  of  small  owner.s,  living  at  a  distance  ; 
and  these  looking  on  their  cottages  simply  as  an 
investment,  are  not  wealthy  enough  to  make  sub- 
stantial enlargements  or  impiovements.  Rents  vary 
from  21.  10s.  to  Al.  and  4/.  10s:'—Rcv.  E.  S.  Carrie, 
Great  Maplestead. 

68.  "  We  liave  not  nearly  enough  cottages  v.ith 
two  and  three  bedrooms ;  the  older  cottages  are 
crowded.  These  latter  are  built  of  claj'  daub  ;  the 
more  recently  erected,  of  brick  or  lath  and  plaster,  are 
good  cottages  and  well  provided  in  every  way.  The 
owners  of  the  cottages  are  chiefly  three  of  the  smaller 
landowners,  owning  about  100  acres  each.  The  rents 
vary  from  3Z.  to  5^.  New  cottages  have  recently  been 
built,  but  yet  the  old  ones  are  but  little  improved,  and 
the  number  of  new  cottages  is  small." — Rev.  Francis 
T.  Hurst,  Vicar,  Ridgewell. 

69.  "  Here  the  cottages  frequently  want  a  third 
sleeping-room  ;  sometimes  even  a  second.  They  arc 
old,  and  ill-ventilated,  and  ill-drained  generally. 
Water  supply  chiefly  from  ponds ;  gardens  often  very 
small,  or  none.  There  are  outhouses,  recently  pro- 
vided with  covered  pits.  I  let  out  about  six  or  seven 
acres  to  those  who  have  no  gardens.  Rent  from  3/. 
to  Al.  Three  new  cottages  have  been  built,  since  the 
new  Poor  Law  made  it  practicable.  I  am  trustee  for 
two  very  old  parish  cottages  (under  a  will,  in  time  of 
James  I).  I  built  new  sleeping-rooms  to  each,  as 
lean-tos  ;  but  should  be  glad  of  any  further  improve- 
ment. The  proceeds  go  in  calico  to  the  poor  at 
Christmas." — Rev.  John  Forster,  Stambournc. 

70.  "  In  my  opinion,  the  small  size  of  the  rooms  in 
some  of  the  cottages  must  be  prejudicial  to  health 
and  morality  ;  I  know  of  no  particular  instance.  We 
have  enough  cottages;  but  more  third  bedrooms  would 
be  a  benefit ;  some  are  crowded  with  members  of  the 
family,  not  with  lodgers.  They  are  built  of  lath  and 
plaster,  or  clay  daub  ;  mostly  thatched  ;  few  slated  ; 
a  few,  brick  and  tile.  These  are  the  most  recently 
erected,  but  in  the  most  unhealthy  situation,  and  have 


the  smallest  rooms.  The  ground  floors  contain  a  room 
and  a  buttery,  varying  in  size  from  1 1  ft.  x  1 1  room  with 
6  ft.  X  9ft.  buttery,  to  9  ft.  x  8  ft.  room  and  6  ft.  X  5  ft. 
buttery.  The  upper  floors  contain  the  same  total 
space,  minus  space  for  stairs,  divided  into  two  rooms. 
The  rooms  are  about  6^  ft.  high.  Ventilation  is  fair ; 
drainage  good  to  about  half  the  cottages.  Gardens 
to  a  few  cottages,  but  nearly  all  cottages  have  either 
a  garden  or  a  field  allotment;  many  have  both.  There 
is  usually  a  privy  and  a  bakehouse  to  every  three  or 
four  cottages.  Out  of  55,  including  two  off-hand 
fai-mhouses  used  as  cottages,  12  belong  to  three  land- 
owners; four  to  a  landowner  who  is  lord  of  the  manor; 
the  remaining  39  to  small  owners  ;  some  to  the  inhabi- 
tants (labourers)  ;  all  to  owners  more  or^  less  needy. 
Rents  vary  from  21.  3s.  to  4Z.  ;  the  latter  have  small 
gardens  attached.  Nearly  aU  the  cottages  in  Tilbury 
being  copyhold,  and  the  property  of  small  owners,  I 
see  no  chance  of  improvement  until  a  person  of  good 
means  and  intentions  shall  purchase  and  enfranchise 
them. 

"  If  anything  could  be  done  to  facilitate  the 
enfranchisement  of  cottages,  I  think  it  would  tend 
very  much  to  encourage  improvement,  where  copy- 
hold tenure  exists.  In  Tilbury,  49  out  of  55  cottages 
are  copyhold.  Of  these  I  own  10,  which  I  bought  of 
three  different  owners.  They  have  been  erected  by 
persons  of  little  or  no  meansupon  narrow  strips  of  waste 
ground,  a  stagnant  ditch  close  behind,  and  only  a 
naiTow  road  and  a  few  feet  of  waste  between  them 
and  another  ditch  in  front.  The  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  has  been  active,  but  he  cannot  make  space, 
and  aU  filth  and  refuse  must  in  the  first  instance  be 
deposited  no  further  from  a  cottage  than  one  ditch  or 
the  other.  The  frequent  stirrings  for  removal  of  foul 
collections  create  woree  results  than  the  coUeciions  do 
when  left  at  rest.  The  usual  history  of  the  owners 
is  as  follows  : — After  '  taking  up,'  i.e.,  paying  fines 
and  fees  and  lawyer's  bills,  the  owner  lives  in  his 
cottage  often  hampered  by  a  debt  incurred  to  pay  the 
above  chai'ges,  and  often,  too  proud  to  do  or  accept 
what  a  man  of  no  property  would,  is  worse  off  than 
the  latter.  He  dies.  His  son  has  not  means  to  pay 
the  "  taking  up.''  He  boiTOws  ;  is  all  his  life  in  the 
lawyer's  hands  ;  or  (as  I  know  to  be  the  case  in  two 
instances  now  living),  is  called  upon  in  his  life-time  to 
sell  and  pay  off  his  debt,  and  is  (I  may  say)  utterly 
destitute.  Last  year,  a  female  proprietor  was  im- 
prisoned for  debt  arising  from  reluctance  to  sun-ender 
some  cottages  upon  which  there  is  a  mortgage.  She 
has  consulted,  and  run  up  biUs  with  four  lawyers  ; 
thus,  so  increasing  the  debt  that  it  is  far  beyond  the 
value  of  the  property.  Another  cottage  is  tumbling 
down  because  the  owner  and  late  occupier  can  neither 
repair  nor  '  take  it  up.'  In  fact,  it  would  not  now  be 
worth  the  amount  of  fine  and  fees.  Another  was 
lately  put  up  to  auction  by  a  lawyer,  but  owing  to 
claims  upon  it,  he  cannot  (I  am  told)  hand  it  over  to 
the  purchaser,  and  the  owner  and  occupiei-  will  not  go 
out  so  long  as  he  can  stick  in.  I  give  these  cases  to 
show  (as  it  ajipears  to  me)  that  copyhold  cottages  are 
much  more  to  the  advantage  in  the  long  run  of  lords 
of  manors,  stewards,  and  lawyers,  than  of  the  poor 
owners,  who  usually  in  the  end  are  ruined,  always 
impoverished,  and  become  soured  and  bad  members  of 
society. 

"  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that — 

"(1.)  Cottages  built  in  situations  such  as  I  have 
described,  after  satisfaction  to  persons  authorized  to 
inspect,  be  legally  made  freehold  to  the  next  purchaser, 
and  for  ever,  after  he  has  paid  the  customary  single 
fine  or  fee. 

"  (2.)  That  no  cottage  be  in  future  built,  or,  if  built, 
allowed  to  remain,  upon  any  copyhold  land  or  waste 
belonging  to  a  manor,  without  the  approval  of 
authorized  inspectors  with  regard  to  healthiness  of 
position,  arrangement,  and  space. 

"  (3.)  That  no  lord  of  a  manor,  or  steward  of  a  manor, 
or  any  person  in  any  way  beholden  to  or  connected 
with  such,  be  appointed  as  inspector. 

"  (4.)  That  where  the  owner  of  such  cottages  be 
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willing  to  enfranchise,  he  shall  be  subject  to  only  one- 
half  of  the  expense. 

"  From  my  little  experience  as  a  purchaser  and 
enfranchiser  of  copyholds,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
valuation  of  cottages  for  the  purpose  of  enfranchise- 
ment is  made  upon  the  basis  of  rent  and  rating,  and 
most  unfairly.  Two  cottages  may  be  equally  rated, 
yet  the  one  is  firewood,  tlie  other  valuable  timber. 
The  one  may  be  of  equal  size  with  the  other,  yet  be 
Tbuilt  of  what  is  termed  "  round  wood,"  i.e.,  saplings 
with  the  bark  on,  even  of  elm  or  ash,  while  the  other 
is  built  of  heart  of  oak.  The  one  past  repair  ;  the 
other  next  to  everlasting.  Yet  both  may  be  let  at 
the  same  rent,  and  both  equally  rated.  The  valuer 
claims  his  (I  think)  3/.  I  mean  the  steward's  valuei", 
and  in  his  hands  is  the  poor  owner,  unless  he  employs 
a  valuer  on  his^side,  and  so  increases  his  expenses. 

"  I  have  bought,  paid  fines  and  fees  and  valuation, 
to  my  loss,  and  said  nothing,  but  agreed  rather  than 
fight  ;  bought  cottages,  not  as  investments,  but  simply 
because  they  are  close  to  my  house  ;  and,  being  noto 
a  loser  (for  I  get  a  very  poor  per-centage  for  my 
money),  what  encouragement  have  I  to  enfranchise 
by  paying  five  years'  rental  or  thereabouts,  and  fees 
and  law  expenses  ?  and  without  enfranchising  first, 
is  there  not  every  reason  not  to  improve  the  cottages, 
save  for  conscience'  sake,  seeing  that  every  improvement 
increases  value,  and  consequently  fines  and  fees  ?  And 
how  much  more  does  this  argument  apply  to  the  com- 
paratively poor  owner ;' 

"  My  suggestions  may  appear  hard  upon  lords  of 
manors,  stewards,  and  lawyers  ;  but  I  think  such 
appearance  vanishes  on  the  consideration  that  the 
cottages  in  question  were  allowed  to  be  built  on  sites 
never  fit  for  cottages.  Many  of  them  have  been  built 
and  stand  upon  sites  the  half  of  which  belonged  to 
the  road,  as  being  within  15  feet  of  the  centre  of  the 
road,  and  yet  has  been  measured  into  the  copyhold  as 
belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  (I  write  this 
subject  to  correction).  Thus  the  lords  have  for 
generations  received  fines  for  which  they  have  no 
claim. 

"  Again,  be  it  remembered  that  the  pieces  of  waste 
land  belonging  to  the  manors  were  uttei'ly  valueless 
to  the  lords  till  used  by  the  poor  copyholders,  and  they 
have  for  generations  made  them  of  such  value  to 
such  lords,  their  stewards,  &c. 

"  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  my  suggestions  may  be  utterly 
impracticable  ;  but  should  they  lead  to  suggestions 
from  others  that  would  bring  about  a  scheme  for 
putting  copyholders  (I  mean  the  owners  of  copyhold 
cottages)  on  a  better  footing,  whereby  the  dwellings 
and  morals  of  the  poor  in  this  neighbourhood  might 
be  much  benefited,  I  shall  not  regret  having  made 
them." — Lewis  J.  Way,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Tilbury. 

71.  "  The  bedroom  accommodation  is  deficient. 
Cottages,  mostly  lath  and  plaster.  Rooms  12  ft.  by 
12  ft.  Water  supply  bad.  There  is  a  garden  to  every 
cottage.  Some  of  the  cottages  are  let  with  the  farms  ; 
others  are  owned  by  persons  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  rent  varies  from  3/.  to  51." — Rev.  John  Gaselee, 
Rural  Dean,  Little  Yeldliam. 

Union  of  Witham. 

72.  "  The  accommodation  admits  of  improvement  ; 
but  our  cottages  are  not  overcrowded.  They  are  lath 
and  plaster,  and  brick  built ;  tiled,  slated,  and  thatched. 
Some  are  good  ;  others  under-sized.  Some  belong  to 
the  owners,  and  others  to  the  occupiers  of  the  land. 
None  are  tenanted  on  the  truck  system.  Rent  from 
21.  10s.  to  4Z." — Rev.  B.  L.  Clarke,  Little  Braxted. 

73.  "  Though  the  cottage  accommodation  in  this 
parish  is  not  satisfactory  in  many  respects,  there  is 
less  to  complain  of  than  in  many  places.  There  is  a 
fair  proportion  of  cottages  to  the  acreage,  but  not 
enough  with  three  bedrooms.  There  are  several  very 
good  cottages  in  the  parish  with  ample  gardens ;  none 
very  bad.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  outhouses.  Water, 
in  many  instances,  is  obtained  from  a  distance,  but 
from  good  springs.  The  owners  are  chiefly  land- 
owners ;-  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  obliga- 


tion to  deal  with  the  only  owner  who  is  a  tradesman."         Kssex. 
— Eev.  B.  Marsh  White,  Rector,  Fairsted.  ; 

74.  "  All  cottages  should  have  three  bedrooms,  and,   ^"^-  '^-  "''''^' 
excepting  where  there  is  no  family,  no  sub-letting  to 

lodgers  should  be  allowed,  and  the  division  of  the  *' 

children  by  sex  should  be  carried  out.  There  is  an 
extreme  deficiency  of  cottages  in  this  parish  (pop.  143  ; 
acreage  1,150).  The  few  which  exist  are  near  the 
farms.  Some  of  them  have  three  bedrooms,  and  others 
two.  The  old  cottages  are  in  very  moderate  con- 
dition ;  two  new  ones  are  better  arranged.  Water 
supply  bad ;  gardens  good.  They  are  solely  owned 
by  the  landowner.  The  rent  is  not  high.  I  should 
be  glad  to  borrow  money  to  build  one  or  two  cottages 
on  my  glebe,  if  I  had  no  personal  loss." — Rev.  F. 
Spurrell,  Rector,  Faulkbourne. 

75.  "  We  have  99  cottages  to  3,300  acres.  There 
are  not  enough  with  three  bedrooms.  The  rooms 
average  about  13  ft.  square  by  9  ft.  high.  Ventilation 
and  drainage  good.  Our  only  want  is  a  few  cottages 
with  three  bedrooms.  Most  have  a  small  garden,  but 
this  is  supplemented  by  allotment  ground.  Water 
supply  good,  pumps  having  been  placed  at  great 
expense  in  different  parts  of  the  parish.  Cottages  are 
owned  principally  by  the  vicar  and  by  the  farmers  in 
the  parish.  Rent  averages  Al.  a  year,  payable  once  a 
year  at  harvest  time." — Rev.  Alfred  Snell,  Vicar, 
Feering. 

County  of  Sussex^  Sussex. 

Union    of   Horsham. 

76.  "  We  have  about  150  cottages  to  6,000  acres 
of  cultivated,  and  4,000  acres  of  wood  and  waste  land. 
They  are  rather  unequally  distributed.  Ten  or  a 
dozen  are  mere  huts ;  a  very  few  have  only  one  bed- 
room and  a  sitting-room.  One  half  at  least  have  two 
bedrooms,  sitting-room  and  washhouse  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder three  bedrooms  and  ample  accommodation 
otherwise.  The  size  of  the  cottages  as  well  as  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  built,  varies  very  much. 
Some  are  entirely  timber,  others  brick;  some  stone. 
Water  rather  plentiful  and  good,  and  generally  a  large 
garden,  varying  from  20  to  40  rods.  The  cottages  are 
nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords  and  tenant, 
farmers.  Rent  Is.  6d.  to  2*.  per  week.  A  great  deal 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  of  late 
years."— isle?;.  J.  IT.  Masters,  Lower  Seeding. 

11.  "  The  majority  of  our  cottages  have  two  bed- 
rooms ;  three  would  be  the  exception.  The  houses 
are  brick-built;  rooms  II  ft.  by  10  ft.  ;  ventilation 
indifferent ;  draining  on  no  system.  Most  have  wells 
and  garden  and  small  outhouse.  The  majority  are 
owned  by  small  tradesmen,  but  the  tenants  are  under 
no  compulsion  to  deal  with  the  landlord.  Rent 
averages  about  2s.  3rf.  per  week.  A  large  increase  is 
going  on. — Rev.  R.  Blaher,  Ifield. 

78.  "  Our  cottage  accommodation  is,  generally, 
fairly  good.  I  don't  think  there  is  much  overcrowd- 
ing. The  water  supply  is  generally  bad." — Rev.  J. 
H.  Milne,  Rector,  Itchingfield. 

79.  "  Clean  and  tidy  cottages  with  windows  that 
open  are  what  are  chiefly  required,  with  two  or  three 
bedrooms,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  and  a 
good  garden  ;  and  the  selection  of  the  tenants  for 
honesty  and  industry  is  better  than  any  restriction  by 
legal  enactments." — E.  J.  Bunny,  Esq.,  Magistrate 
and  Landowner,  Slinfold. 

80.  "  On  the  whole,  our  cottages  are  too  few  in 
number,  old,  and  out  of  repair.  They  are  generally 
held  by  small  farmers,  who  let  them  to  their  labourers. 
They  are  responsible  for  repairs,  but  frequently  are 
unable  to  keep  the  houses  in  order,  or  spend  any 
money  on  them.  I  have  only  about  100  houses  in 
all  (on  3,000  acres)  for  farmers,  railway  servants,  and 
all  inhabitants.  There  are  about  54  cottages  which 
might  be  available,  but  several  are  inhabited  by 
widows  and  aged  men.  They  are  conveniently  placed 
for  general  work  ;  but  the  men  go  long  distances  for 
barking  and  hoop-shaving.  Considering  the  absence 
of  the  girls,  and  that  the  lads  live  in  the  farmhouses, 
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I  should  say  we  liave  enough  with  two  or  three  bed- 
rooms. They  are  not  generally  crowded  ;  but  there 
is  sometimes  an  influx  of '  navvies.'  The  cottages 
are  frequently  old  farmhouses  divided  into  two.  The 
rooms  are  of  fak  size,  but  very  cold,  badly  closed  and 
badly  drained.  There  are  large  open  chimneys  down 
which  the  rain  comes.  In  one  case,  I  have  known 
the  family  obliged  to  go  to  bed  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
in  winter,  because  they  could  not  keep  the  fire  alight. 
They  are  in  bad  condition  as  to  roof,  walls,  and 
windows.  The  people  have  to  go,  in  many  cases,  a 
long  distance  for  water,  which  is  very  indifferent  when 
obtained.  There  are  generally  good  gardens.  The 
cottages  belong  mostly  to  the  landowners,  but  are  held 
by  the  cottagers  from  the  farmers.  Rent  varies  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a  week.  I  very  much  wish  for  more 
cottages,  and  have  urged  it.  There  remains  a  dread 
of  increasing  the  poor  rate." — Rev.  A.  H.  S.  Barwell, 
Southwater. 

Union  of  Hailsham. 

81.  "  The  cottages  in  this  parish  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  other  parishes  ;  but,  as  a  rule  the  cottage 
accommodation  in  country  districts  is  very  defective. 
Those  in  this  parish  are  principally  two-storied,  a 
kitchen  and  front  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  from 
two  to  three  bedrooms  in  the  upper  story.  Ventilation 
varies  according  to  the  age  and  construction  of  the 
houses ;  but  in  most  cottages,  where  the  occupants  are 
respectable  people,  they  pay  considerable  attention  in 
this  district  to  the  proper  ventilation  of  their  dwell- 
ings. The  drainage  in  most  cases  is  very  bad  and 
neglected  ;  but  commissioners  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose are  paying  attention  to  the  subject.  The  water 
supply  is  not  good  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood, 
but  fresh  weUs  are  being  dug,  and  in  due  course  we 
shall  be  better  supplied.  These  matters  rest  chiefly 
with  the  landlords  and  owners.  Rent  is  from  4Z.  up 
to  6/.  per  annum." — Rev.  W.  A.  Dearsley,  Bodle 
St.  Green. 

82.  "  With  regard  to  cottage  accommodation,  the 
great  diversity  makes  it  difficult  to  give  a  correct 
idea.  There  are  old  cottages  and  new.  The  new 
cottages  built  on  the  farms  are  the  best ;  they  have 
three  sleeping-rooms  usually.  Other  new  cottages 
have  two,  and  sometimes  an  attic  in  the  sloping  roof; 
but  I  think  the  fault  of  the  new  cottages  is  that  they 
are  small,  the  rooms  scarcely  over  10  ft.  square.  Rent 
varies  from  Is.  Qd.  to  2s.  a  week  ;  in  some  favourable 
exceptions,  as  on  Earl  Delaware's  estate.  Is.  per  week. 
The  relieving  officer  does  not  report  the  existence  of 
any  nuisance,  and  ventilation  is  generally  good." — 
Rev.  James  S.  Vidal,  Chiddingly. 

83.  "  Our  parish  is  short  of  accommodation  (pop., 
1,604  ;  acreage,  6,000),  and  many  of  the  old  cottages 
are  in  a  very  bad  state.  The  old  ones  are  thatched, 
weather-tiled,  large  rooms  ;  drainage  tolerably  good. 
Two  bedrooms  generally ;  three  in  a  few.  Water 
supply  generally  good;  nearly  each  cottage  has  a 
garden.  They  generally  belong  to.  the  landowners, 
but  a  considerable  number  are  owned  by  the  small 
tradesmen  of  the  parish.  Rent  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  Qd.  the 
week.  A  little  increase  is  in  progress  by  the  trades- 
men of  the  parish." — Rev.  H.  Geldart  and  Mr.  Akers, 
Hellingly. 

84.  "  If  cottages  were  good,  I  believe  it  would 
have  a  very  good  effect  on  morality.  The  generality 
of  ours  are  tolerably  good  ;  certaiidy  much  improved 
in  the  last  10  years.  We  have  about  150  cottages  in 
the  parish ;  (population,  1 ,287  ;  acreage,  4,926),  fauiy 
distributed,  not  crowded.  Most  are  well  constructed  ; 
a  few  are  old  boarded  buildings.  Drainage  good ; 
well  supplied  vnth  water,  and  most  of  them  have  a 
garden.  Generally  belong  to  landowners  ;  a  few  to 
tradesmen.  Rent  2s.  and  2s.  Qd.  a  week." — Thomas 
Arkcoll,  Esq.,  Magistrate  and  Landowner,  Herst- 
monceux. 

85.  "  The  cottage  accommodation  in  this  parish  is 
satisfactory.  We  have  about  two  to  the  100  acres. 
They  are  generally  brick-buUt,  and  of  sufficient  size, 
with  good  ventilation   and   drainage.     The  greater 


number  have  six  rooms,  with  good  gardens,  and  in 
most  instances  a  good  supply  of  water.  The  land- 
proprietors  are  owners  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
cottages.  The  rent  in  most  cases  is  Is.  to  Is.  Qd.  per 
•vv^eek." — Mr.  Wm,.  Mannington,  Guardian  and 
Occupier,  Laughton. 

86.  "  There  are  about  80  cottages  in  the  parish  for 
labourers,  and  it  is  considered  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
quantity.  There  ai-e  some  very  good  cottages  ;  some 
indifferent,  and  some  bad.  They  have  all,  or  neai-ly  so, 
some  garden  ground  attached.  The  rooms  are  gene- 
rally of  a  suitable  size.  The  drainage  has  been  im- 
proved. They  are  owned  by  the  landlords,  by  the 
tradesmen,  and  by  a  few  other  persons." — Rev.  G. 
Rainier,  Ninfield. 

87.  "  We  have  a  fair  proportion  of  ordinary  country 
cottages  ;  some  wood,  others  partly  brick  and  partly 
plaster.  AH  have  gardens.  Owned  by  landowners 
Rent   from    Is.  Qd.  to  2s." — Rev.   E.  C.    Graham., 

Vicar,   and    Mr.     Wm.     Tickener,    Churchwarden, 

Wartling. 

88.  " Large  rooms,  well  ventilated  inmost  of  the 
cottages  ;  weather-tiled  or  boarded  ;  some  brick  walls. 
Most  have  three  bedrooms  besides  the  sitting  room. 
Most  have  a  garden,  water  supply  near,  and  outhouses. 
The  best  cottages  are  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords 
and  farmers.  Some  built  40  years  ago,  and  inferior 
to  the  others,  are  in  the  hands  of  small  proprietors, 
not  ti-adesmen  of  the  parish.  There  is  some  progress 
being  made  towards  increasing  our  cottage  accommo- 
dation."— Rev.  G.  E.  Haviland,  Rector,  Warbleton. 

Union  of  West  Hampnett. 

89.  "  We  have  1 1  cottages  to  885  acres,  f'our  of 
the  landowners'  houses  are  first-rate  tenements  ;  three 
or  more  rooms  each  ;  size,  about  14  ft.  by  16  ft. ;  three 
landowners'  cottages,  exclusive  of  the  11,  are  much 
out  of  repair,  and  are  at  present  empty.  The  rest  of 
the  houses  belong  to  small  proprietors  and  bear  a 
higher  rent.  The  rent  of  those  spoken  of  is  Is.  a 
week." — Rev.  R.  A.  L.  Nunns,  Appledram. 

90.  "  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cottages,  the 
accommodation  is  good  in  Barnham.  The  old  cottages 
are,  generally  speaking,  good,  and  with  sufficient  ac- 
commodation for  the  people.  There  is  good  water 
supply,  ventilation,  and  drainage,  and  a  garden  to 
each.  Most  of  these  belong  to  the  landowners.  Rent 
Is.  and  2s.  a  week,  according  to  size.  The  new  cot- 
tages have  very  little  garden,  and  very  small  rooms. 
Rent,  2s.  Qd.  a  week ;  these  belong  to  other  owners." 
— Rev.  A.  P.  Cornwall,  Vicar,  Barnham. 

91.  "We  have  one  cottage  to  the  60  acres.  In  a 
few  cases  there  is  crowding.  There  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  with  two  and  three  bedrooms.  As  a  rule  they 
are  well  built  and  in  good  repair ;  size  and  ventilation 
good  ;  cessspools.  A  very  few  have  three  bedrooms  ; 
most  two ;  and  one  or  two  only  one  bedroom.  Water 
supply  good ;  gardens  large  ;  outhouses  convenient. 
They  belong  to  landowners.  Rent  Is.  Qd.  to  2s.  a 
week.  A  new  cottage  is  being  built  this  year." — 
Rev.  H.  C.  Bones,  Binsted. 

92.  "  The  enlargement  of  cottages  would  be  use- 
less without  the  exclusion  of  lodgers.  And  then  you 
must  supervise  the  public-houses  and  such-like  har- 
bours &>T  the  single  men  "  unattached,"  who  would 
congregate  there  instead  of  at  private  houses.  This 
would  be  the  difficulty.  I  think,  however,  it  would 
be  worth  trial,  since,  by  clearing  home  of  strangers 
you  would  benefit  two  generations  at  once.  Reckoning 
three  men  to  every  100  acres,  and  five  out  of  six 
married  men,  there  should  be  45  cottages.  There  are 
from  45  to  50,  besides  a  few  vacant  failnhouses, 
occupied  by  labom-ers  ;  and  the  acreage  is  1808.  The 
older  cottages  are  of  the  low-pitched  and  thatched 
type,  with  more  area  than  head-room.  Many  have 
but  one  bedroom ;  more  two ;  very  few  three,  and 
these  not  strictly  cottages,  at  least  not  in  their  first 
intention.  Families  of  six  and  seven  have  often  only 
two  bedrooms,  and  some  of  these  wiU  still  take 
lodgers.     I  think  this  should  be  prohibited.     Out-of- 
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doors  space  ample  ;  gardens  large ;  drainage  fair  ; 
ownership,  attached  to  farms  ;  water  supply  good. 
Eent  from  1  s.  6d.  to  2s.  a  week." — Rev.  J.  fV.  Miller, 
Hector,  Byrdham. 

93.  "  I  consider  good  cottage  accommodation  most 
essential  to  the  morality  and  general  well-being  of  the 
labouring  poor.  The  cottages  in  this  parish  ai-e  for 
the  most  part  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who  takes  a  great  interest  in  their  construction,  and 
is  re-buUding  a  certain  number  annually  upon  his 
estate,  his  object  being  that  they  should  in  all  respects 
be  suitable  to  the  accommodation  of  the  labouring 
poor.  Rent  from  Is.  to  Is.  Qd.  a  week,  with  gardens, 
&c.  The  cottages  belonging  to  other  proprietors,  to 
tradesmen  and  private  individuals,  are  very  inferior 
both  in  size  and  condition.  Rent  from  2s.  to  2s.  Qd. 
per  week.  There  is  no  obligation  upon  the  tenants  to 
deal  with  the  tradesmen  who  are  owners." — Rev.  W. 
Burnett,  Rector  and  Rural  Dean,  Boxgrove.] 

94.  "  The  cottages  here  are  all  good,  with  good 
well  water,  aud  good  gardens  attached,  occupied 
under  the  landlord  at  a  rental  of  about  SI.  a  year." — 
Rev.  H.  Cogan,  Vicar,  East  Dean. 

95.  "  This  is  an  exceptional  parish  in  the  way  of 
cottage  accommodation,  so  that  neither  the  morals  nor 
the  health  of  the  labourers'  families  need  suffer  from 
the  want  of  it.  There  are  25  labourers'  cottages  to 
lj030  acres.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  two 
or  three  more.  Most  of  them  have  three  bedrooms  ; 
the  rest  two.  The  present  landowner  (Mr.  C.  Crosbie), 
who  is  Lord  of  the  manor,  and  in  possession  of  all  but 
a  very  small  part  of  the  parish,  has  built  eight  cottages, 
the  sitting-rooms  of  which  are  on  an  average  15  ft. 
by  12  ft.  Each  cottage  has  a  washhouse,  pantry,  and 
Woodhouse  attached.  The  front  bedroom  is  of  the  size 
of  the  sitting-room  ;  the  other  bedroom  or  bedrooms 
are  of  course  smaller.  Each  cottage  has  a  good-sized 
garden.  The  cottages  belonging  to  Mr.  Crosbie,  which 
he  did  not  build,  are  stUl  more  commodious  ;  and  they 
are  all  let  at  one  rent,  Is.  per  week,  garden  included 
They  have  a  good  supply  of  water." — Rev.  E.  Stans 
field.  Curate,  Donnington. 

96.  *"  Several  cottages  have  been  recently  buUt, 
with  good  accommodation  in  every  respect ;  having 
water  supply,  excellent  gardens,  and  outhouses.  They 
belong  to  the  landowner.  Some  few  old  cottages 
remain  in  the  parish  ;  but  they  have  all  good  gai-dens 
attached.  AH  the  cottages  are  conveniently  situated 
for  the  labourers." — Rev.  J.  P.  Roberts,  Eastergate. 

97.  Our  cottages  are  too  numerous  for  the  acreage 
of  the  parish,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  occupiers 
have  to  seek  work  in  other  parishes,  at  distances 
varying  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  ;  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  they  are  not  crowded,  and  are  many 
of  them  very  good ;  but  they  are  principally  in  the 
hands  of  small  owners,  who  won't  spend  money  on 
sanitary  provisions.  Most  have  small  gardens  ;  some 
of  them  very  good  ones.  Rent  from  21.  10s.  to  8^. 
per  year." — Rev.  M.  Parrington,  New  Fishbourn, 
{pop.  331,  acreage  610). 

98.  "  We  have  a  sufficient  proportion  of  cottages,  at 
the  rate  of  two  to  the  100  acres.  Very  few  have 
three  bedrooms  at  present ;  but  four  are  now  building 
in  Mid  Lavant.  In  some  instances  they  are  crowded. 
Size  of  rooms  is  in  general  sufficient,  where  the 
families  are  not  so  large  as  to  require  several  beds 
in  one  room.  Cottages  in  general  are  indifferent  as 
to  ventilation,  or  opening  windows.  Cesspools  too 
near.  Water  good  and  sufficient.  Gardens  sufficiently 
large,  but  not  always  made  the  most  of.  Nearly  all 
the  cottages  are  the  property  of  one  landowner.  No 
conditions  required  from  tenants  renting  from  others. 
Much  is  being  done  in  repairing  and  adding  to  in- 
different cottages,  the  bad  being  gradually  rebuilt  in  a 
superior  style."— i?ef.  B.  Legge,  and  Rev.  J.  S. 
Pater,  East  and  Mid  Lavant. 

99.  "  The  cottage  accommodation  is  generally  good. 
The  rooms  are  mostly  about  12  ft.  square  ;  ventilation, 
drainage,  and  water  supply,  good.  Gardens  from  15 
to  30  perches.  Ownership  in  the  hands  of  land- 
lords and  other  persons.     Rent  generailly  from  Is. 


to  2s.  a  week." — Rev.  C.  D.  Holland,    Vicar,  North         Sussex. 
Mundham.  

100.  "Undoubtedly,  the  more  bedrooms  and  the  Kev.  J.  Eraser, 
larger  they  are,  as  well  as  the  sitting-room,  the  bettei 

for  morals,  education,  health,  and  comfort ;  i.e.  up  to  ^" 

a  certain  size  of  room,  and  number  of  rooms.  But, 
unfortunately,  if  there  are  too  many  rooms  and  very 
large,  the  tenants  are  sure  then  to  take  in  lodgers. 
Our  cottages  are  generally  very  good,  and  large 
enough;  have  wells,  good  gardens  and  offices.  Owners 
various  ;  none  with  whom  tenants  are  obliged  to  deal. 
Rent  Is.  Qd.  to  3s.  a  week.  I  cannot  suggest  any 
mode  by  which  good  cottage  accommodation  can  be 
provided  on  self-supporting  terms,  for  cottagers  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  superior  accommodation,  and 
therefore  persons  wiU  not  buUd  to  lose  money.  Gene- 
rally, landowners  build  cottages  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  their  tenan*-farmers.  If  you  add  to  a  cottage 
garden  enough  to  pay  the  rent  by  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
duce it  would  exhaust  so  much  of  the  cottager's 
labour  or  strength  that  his  remaining  labour,  however 
long  he  might  be  on  the  land,  would  be  of  Uttle  value 
to  his  master.  Let  cottagers  keep  from  the  pubhc- 
house,  the  curse  of  England.  Saturday  evenings  and 
Sundays,  as  to  pubhc  houses,  are  fatal  to  rent,  comfort, 
and  peace." — Rev.  A.  P.  Birrell,  Vicar,  Oving. 

101.  "  The  morals  of  the  poor  are  seriously  affected 
by  a  want  of  proper  accommodation  in  the  cottages. 
AU  cottages  ought  to  have  three  bedrooms.  At  the 
rate  of  three  cottages  to  100  acres  we  have  not  a  suf- 
ficient number.  In  some  cases  they  are  crowded.  The 
cottages  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord 
Leconfleld  (who  are  both  building)  are  well  built,  weU 
ventilated,  and  cheaply  rented.  Those  belonging  to 
small  owners  are  iquite  the  reverse,  and  the  rent  in 
some  cases  is  exorbitant."  —  Rev.  F.  A.  Bowles, 
Rector,  Singleton. 

102.  "  I  should  be  glad  on  all  accounts  to  have  the 
bad  cottages  turned  into  good  ones.  A  bad  cottage 
usually  brings  into  a  parish  a  bad  tenant,  because  no 
decent  couple  of  the  present  generation  here  wiU  in- 
habit them.  But  in  these  same  cottages,  consisting 
absolutely  of  only  two  rooms  one  of  which  is  the  com- 
mon dormitory  for  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  I  have 
known  excellent  people  of  the  last  generation  live  and 
prosper,  and  bring  up  well  conducted  families.  We 
have  42  cottages  to  800  acres ;  more  than  adequate  to 
the  agricultural  demand.  In  some  cases  they  are 
crowded,  not  with  lodgers,  but  with  members  of  the 
family.  They  are  deficient  not  in  number,  but  in 
quality,  and  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  remedy  this. 
Of  the  42  cottages,  27  are  good  in  various  degrees  of 
goodness;  15  are  bad.  The  good  are  (1)  in  construc- 
tion, brick  and  flint  walls  with  two,  three,  or  four 
bedrooms,  ventilation  good,  tiled  or  slated  roof,  rooms 
about  14  X  12  ft.,  drainage  generally  bad;  (2)  accom- 
modation adequate,  water  abundant,  garden  and  out- 
houses ;  (3)  ownership,  of  all  kinds,  but  the  best  cot- 
tages are  occupied  by  the  owners  ;  (4)  rent  from  2s, 
to  3s.  per  week.  The  bad  are  (1)  in  construction — 
brick  and  flint  walls,  many  timber  built  and  thatched, 
rooms  large  enough,  14  x  14  ft.,  sometimes  only  one, 
at  most  two  bedrooms,  ventilation  sufficient,  drainage 
bad  ;  (2)  accommodation  not  adequate  for  a  family ; 
(3)  ownership,  of  all  kinds,  but  the  worst  are  gene- 
rally owned  by  small  proprietors  or  farmers  ;  (4)  rent. 
Is.  to  2s.,  according  to  size  of  garden  attached.  Some 
of  the  worst  cottages  are  roomy,  but  old  and  badly 
built,  scarce  weatherproof.  In  a  few  cases  they  are 
cottages  converted  from  small  farmhouses  or  yeomen's 
houses,  and  such  are  the  most  uninhabitable  of  any." 
Rev.  George  Gaisford,  Rector,  Tangmere. 

103.  "  There  are  several  cottages  with  only  one 
bedroom.  One  or  more  cases  could  be  pointed  out 
where  large  families  have  been  reared  in  such  cottages. 
The  effects  on  morality  and  health  must  be  bad. 
There  is  a  complaint  that  cottages  are  scarce  in  the 
parish.  Some  are  very  crowded.  Generally  speaking 
our  cottages  are  good  and  have  good  gardens,  but  in 
several  the  water  supply  is  bad.  There  are,  however, 
several  exceptions,  where  there  is  only  one  bedroom 
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and  that  very  small,  with  one  small  room  besides. 
The  rent  varies  from  21.  lOs.  to  41.  10s.  and  5/. 
There  is  no  progress  towards  increasing  our  accom- 
modation."— Mev.  John  Cooke,  East  Wittering. 

104.  "  No  cottage  should  possess  lower  accommo- 
dation than  three  bedrooms.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
poor  with  fewer  can  preserve  any  degree  of  decency 
or  instil  those  habits  of  modesty  which  christian  mo- 
rality demands.  Our  cottages  are  of  fair  size  ;  rooms 
vary,  but  perhaps  something  like  9  ft.  square;  venti- 
lation, so  far  as  door  and  window  admit  ;  drainage 
good.  Accommodation  generally  insuiScient,  i.  e.  on 
the  supposition  of  three  bedrooms  to  a  house.  Some 
cottages  have  but  one  bedroom  for  a  family  of  fi-om 
[;e\'en  to  nine  of  all  ages.  One  set  of  Admiralty 
Buildings  for  coastguardmen  have  but  one  bedroom  to 
each  house,  and  a  very  small  living  room.  Plenty  of 
water,  good  gardens  and  outhousgg.  They  belong  to 
various  owners  ;  some  to  the  landowners,  others 
to  small  proprietors.  The  rent  is  from  21.  10s.  to 
61.  lO*.  per  annum."— ^ei7.  fV  J.  Underwood,  West 
Wittering. 

CouKXY  OP  Gloucester. 

Union  of  Cirencester. 

105.  "  No  doubt  the  better  the  cottage  accommoda- 
tion the  less  the  temptation  to  immorality,  and  the 
more  healthy  and  comfortable  for  the  labouring  poor. 
Our  cottages  in  most  instances  are  tolerably  conveni- 
ently situated ;  the  farmer  likes  the  cottages  near  ;  the 
labourer  not  too  near.  Our  cottages  generally  have 
one  miserable  sitting-room  and  two  equally  miserable 
bedrooms  ;  small  garden  ;  fair  water  supj)ly.  Rent 
from  Is.  to  1*.  3c?.  a  week.  The  lady  of  the  manor  is 
the  chief  owner,  but  being  a  constant  absentee, 
as  little  as  possible  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
labourers,  their  families,  chUdren's  education,  or  cot- 
tages. The  latter  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
with  wretched  and  insufficient  bedroom  accommoda- 
tion.    Tiie   landlord  should  be  compeEed  to  erect  a 

.  minimum  numljer  and  quality  of  cottages  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  each  farm,  in  sufficiently  convenient 
situations,  and  so  to  maintain  them.  The  cost  would 
indirectly  fall  upon  the  tenant." — Rev.  Edward  J. 
Brewster,  Amncy  Crucis. 

106.  "  The  cottages  are  generally  good,  and,  at  the 
rate  of  one  to  100  acres,  sufficient.  There  is  good 
waler  supply,  garden,  and  outhouse.  The  proprietor 
is  Rev.  Sir  W.  A.  Musgrave,  Bart.  Rent  50s.  per 
annum.  There  is  progress  being  made  towards  in- 
creasing the  accommodation." — Messrs.  Charles  Turk 
and  George  Radivay,  Churchwardens,  Barnsley. 

107.  "  There  are  22  cottages.  I  have  no  know- 
ledge that  the  morals  of  the  parish  are  affected  in  any 
way  by  the  want  of  better  accommodation.  They  are 
built  of  stone  and  tiled.  The  rooms  average  in  size 
about  10  ft.  square;  they  are  properly  ventilated  and 
drained  ;  a  good  supply  of  water ;  garden  to  each, 
about  30  perches.  Each  cottage  is  supplied  with  a 
proper  outhouse.  Col.  Master  is  owner  of  all  the 
cottages.  The  rent  paid  is  Is.  a  week." — Rev.  G.  F. 
Master,  Baunton. 

108.  '•  It  is  very  desirable  that  every  cotlage  should 
have  at  least  two  bedrooms.  AYe  have  nearly  cottao-es 
enough,  and  they  are  not  generally  croAvded  They 
mostly  belong  to  the  landowners  ;  none  lielong  to 
tradesmen  with  whom  the  tenants  are  obliged  to  deal. 
The  average  rent  may  be  put  at  Zl." — Mr.  R.  W. 
Winning,  Churchwarden,  Brimpsjield. 

109.  "  A  proper  supply  of  cottages  would  be  10  to 
600  acres  ;  we  have  that  proportion.  In  a  few  cases 
our  cottages  are  crowded  with  members  of  tlie  family. 
The  bedrooms  often  are  not  properly  divided.  The 
cottages  are  low,  built  of  stone  and  slated  ;  standing 
on  20  ft.  by  14  ft.  Ventilation  bad;  drainage  good. 
Very  few  with  more  than  two  bedrooms ;  water  supply 
fair ;  garden  about  16  perches  ;  only  a  few  have  out- 
houses. The  principal  owners  are  Earl  Bathurst  and 
Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmid,  Bai-t.  ;  those  belonging  to  Earl 
Bathui-st  are  generally  bad,  being  let  out  on  leases  for 


life  ;  those  belonging  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  ai'e  being 
rebuilt  or  repaired,  with  an  addition  of  new  ones. 
Rent  from  21.  10s.  to  4/." — Mr.  James  Newman, 
Churchwarden,  North  Cerney. 

1 10.  "  Wherever  the  cottages  are  sufficient  and 
good,  and  let  under  proper  regulations,  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  the  labourer,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  his  physical  condition  also,  ai-e  sure  to  bo  raised. 
Many  of  our  cottages  ai-e  crowded  with  members  of 
the  family.  They  are  built  of  stone  and  covered  with 
stone  slates  ;  stone  floors ;  bedrooms  unceiled  for  the 
most  part.  Size  of  rooms  from  10  ft.  X  12  ft.  to 
1 2  ft.  X  12  ft.  Little  provision  for  drainage  or  ventila- 
tion. The  accommodation  is  very  insufficient  ;  no 
labourer's  cottage  having  three  bedrooms,  and  many 
only  one.  Water  supply  good.  Most  of  the  cottages 
have  a  small  garden,  and  an  outhouse,  such  as  it  is. 
Scai'cely  any  of  the  bedrooms  have  a  fireplace.  Owner- 
ship is  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  petty  householders, 
but  not  of  tradesmen  with  whom  the  tenants  ai-e  obliged 
to  deal.  Rent  from  21.  10s.  to  Al.  10s.  I  can  see  no 
other  way  of  securing  good  cottage  accommodation 
than  by  attaching  the  cottages  to,  and  letting  them 
with,  the  farms.  And  there  would  be  in  many  cases 
probably  a  difficulty  about  this  where  many  of  the 
fai'ms  are  so  small  as  they  are  in  this  parish,  and  the 
tenants  men  of  little  capital." — Rev.  W.  W.  Liddell, 
South  Cerney. 

111.  "  Our  cottage  accommodation  is  very  fan- ;  in 
some  few  cases  there  has  been  overcrowding,  and  then 
both  morality  and  education  suffer.  We  have  nearly 
three  cottages  to  the  100  acres.  One-thu"d  have  three 
bedrooms,  two-thu'ds  have  two  bedrooms  ;  none  have 
fewer  than  two.  Water  supply  is  indifferent ;  gardens 
generally  good.  Ownership  is  in  the  landowners. 
Rent  moderate ;  average  60s." —  Rev.  T.  C.  Gibbs, 
Rector,  Coates. 

112.  "  The  cottage  accommodation  in  this  parish  is 
in  every  respect  in  a  satisfactory  condition." — Rev. 
Thomas  Atkinson,  Coieshourne. 

113.  "  I  think  every  cottage  should  have  at  least 
two  bedrooms.  Our  cottages  have  not  a  sufficient 
supply  of  bedrooms,  and  are  ci'owded,  They  are  con- 
veniently situated." — Rev.  Thomas  Hayes,  Rector 
Duntisbonrne  Abbotts. 

114.  "  We  have  hardly  any  cottages  with  three 
bedrooms.  They  generally  consist  of  a  kitchen  with 
small  room  at  side,  or  an  outhouse  (sometimes  both), 
and  two  bedrooms  over ;  the  kitchen  being  often 
14  Ft.  6  in.  by  11  ft.  9  in.,  but  sometimes  smaller. 
Ventilation  chiefly  by  chimney.  Kemble  being  on  a 
hill  and  the  soil  gravelly,  drainage  is  good.  The 
accommodation  is  not  according  to  the  size  of  the 
families.  Water  supply  is  from  the  drainage  of  the 
land  ;  the  few  springs  are  said  to  be  injuriously  affected 
by  the  pumping  engine  at  the  source  of  the  Thames. 
Gaidens  of  a  fair  size.  Ownership  by  landowner,  who 
has  been  non-resident  until  the  last  year  or  two.  Rent 
very  low;  from  M.  a  year  to  21.  10s.  If  all  the  cot- 
tages were  appropriated  to  labourers  we  should  have 
enough,  but  the  Great  Western  Railway  competes  for 
labour.  If  a  labourer  gets  a  cottage  he  looks  upon  it 
almost  as  his  freehold  and  residence  for  life,  and  is 
hardly  ever  shifted.  But  if,  when  a  man's  family  have 
left  him,  he  could  be  moved  into  a  smaller  cottage,  and 
the  young  naan-ied  couple  with  their  young  family  be 
placed  in  the  larger  tenement,  much  advantage  would 
accrue.  One  large  room  well  ventilated,  with  an  out- 
house for  washing,  would  be  comfortable  for  single 
persons." — Rev.  Richard  Taylor,  Vicar,  Kemble. 

115.  "I  often -wonder  that  the  morality  of  our 
country  populations  is  as  good  as  it  is.  We  have  many 
old  cottages  wanting  reconstruction.  Good  water, 
gardens,  and  allotments.  Chiefly  owned  by  landowner. 
Rent  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  week.  There  has  been 
some  little  increase  in  our  number — five  in  10  years." 
— Rev.  J.  Wilson,  Rector,  Meysey  Hampton. 

1 16.  "  The  cottages  are  stone  built  and  thatched  ; 
the  roof  not  plastered  inside ;  no  fireplace  up-stairs  ; 
no  means  of  ventilation  ;  and  the  drainage  not  good. 
In  some  the  rooms  are  veiy  small.     Generally  there  is 
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only  one  bedroom  ;  water  supply  is  bad,  gardens  good, 
outhouses  not  good.  They  are  owned  by  the  lady  of 
the  manor.  Rent  varies  from  30s.  to  60s.  per  annum. 
I  believe  that  the  landowner  has  the  intention  of 
graduaIly*mproving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor." — Rev. 
B.  Mallam,  Rector,  Poole  Keynes. 

117.  "  The  cottages  in  this  parish  are  constructed 
upon  the  plan  of  providing  one  sitting-room  and  one 
living-room,  three  bedrooms,  and  other  conveniences. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect  and  the  drainage  good.  The 
accommodation  is  ample  ;  the  water  supply  excellent ; 
outhouses  and  gardens  very  spacious.  Rent  does  not 
exceed  4/.  per  annum.  No  lodgers  are  allowed.  The 
farms  have  no  cottages  at  all,  and  there  is  only  one 
boy  employed  on  the  farms  belonging  to  the  parish." — 
Rev.  Joseph  Pitt,  Rector,  Rendcomh  (population  241, 
acreage  2,500). 

118.  "  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  deficient 
accommodation  in  the  cottages  where  both  sexes  are 
huddled  together  in  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  bedrooms, 
must  have  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  morals  of  the 
young  people.  There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  cottages 
with  sufiicient  sleeping  accommodation ;  only  two  in 
the  parish  have  three  bedrooms.  They  are  buUt  of 
stone,  some  thatched,  some  tiled.  The  rooms  are 
almost  universally  low,  consequently  the  ventilation  is 
defective.  The  accommodation  is  also  very  bad,  as  to 
a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  in  proportion  to  the 
family.  Being  on  the  gravel  they  are  dry,  and  the 
water  supply  is  good  ;  most  of  them  have  gardens 
attached,  and  the  labourers  have  allotments  as  well. 
The  greater  number  of  the  cottages  belong  to  the 
landowners  ;  none  belong  to  tradesmen  with  whom 
the  tenants  are  obliged  to  deal.  The  rent  is  generally 
moderate ;  indeed  I  may  say  low.  There  is  no  pro- 
gress towards  increasing  the  accommodation." — Rev. 
C.  Fawcett,  Rector,  Somerford  Keynes. 

119.  "  The  cottages  are  built  of  stone  and  tiled. 
The  rooms  average  in  size  about  10  feet  square.  They 
are  properly  ventilated  and  drained,  with  a  good  supply 
of  water,  and  a  gai-den  to  each  of  about  20  perches. 
Colonel  Master  is  the  owner  of  a  number  of  these 
cottages,  but  there  are  a  great  many  occupied  and 
owned  by  small  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen.  On 
Colonel  Master's  estate  lodgers  are  not  allowed." — 
Rev.  George  F.  Master,  Rector,  Stratton. 

1 20.  "  The  character  of  the  cottages  in  this  parish 
and  neighbourhood  for  the  most  part  is  a  disgrace  to 
a  Christian  community,  and  undoubtedly  has  a  perni- 
cious effect  on  the  health,  comfort,  morality,  and 
education  of  the  labouring  poor.  We  have  nine  cot- 
tages for  600  acres.  In  some  instances  there  are  large 
families  and  only  one  small  bedi-oom.  There  are  two 
good  cottages  of  modern  construction  with  house 
12  ft.  by  13  ft.,  kitchen,  and  two  good  bedrooms. 
There  is  an  old  cottage  with  house,  pantry,  kitchen, 
and  three  bedrooms.  The  others  have  only  one  bed- 
room each,  and  in  one  instance  there  is  a  man  and  his 
wife  and  four  children,  with  only  one  room  below 
about  10  feet  square,  and  one  bedroom  over  it  in 
which  you  cannot  stand  upright.  The  water  supply 
is  from  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  and  is  very  good. 
Every  cottage  has  a  good  garden,  and  a  sort  of  out- 
house for  wood,  &c.  The  cottages  belong  to  the 
landowner,  and  the  rent  is  Is.  per  week  ;  in  some 
instances  less.  Something  has  been  done  towards 
increasing  the  accommodation  and  I  hope  more  will  be 
done  ere  long.  It  would  not  pay  to  build  good  cot- 
taf^es  for  the  present  rental,  and  labourers  are  not  able 
to'pay  more  from  the  miserable  pittance  which  they 
now  earn.  There  is  no  way  except  the  landowners 
will  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands." — Rev. 
Thomas  Wolstencroft,  Rector,  Syde. 

121.  "If  you  want  the  labouring  poor  to  respect 
themselves  you  must  give  them  good  cottages.  Some 
of  the  cottages  here  are  very  bad,  some  very  good ;  but 
as  the  principal  landowner  promises  survey  and  repau-s 
we  may  hope  for  the  best.  There  is  only  one  instance 
of  a  shopkeeper  who  owns  three  cottage,  with  whom 
his  tenants  deal— compulsorily  or  not  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.     The  rent  will  in  most  cases  rise  to  31. 

2. 


per  annum.     There  are  now  five  vacant  cottages," —      Gloucester. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Hohler,  Winstone.  

Rev.  J,  Traser. 
Union  of  Thornbury,  

122.  "  It  is  most  desirable  that  every  cottage  inha-  *• 
bited  by  a  family  having  children  of  both  sexes  should 

have  three  separate  bedrooms.  As  things  are,  a 
cottage  with  three  bedrooms  is  a  rare  good.  Some  of 
Ae  farms  are  very  inconveniently  situated  for  labourers. 
The  cottages  are  for  the  most  part  the  property  of 
some  landowner  in  the  parish.  The  worst  in  condi- 
tion, every  way,  are  freehold,  copyhold,  or  lifehold, 
or  those  put  up  by  speculating  builders  on  bits  of  land. 
Rent  varies  from  3Z.  to  51.,  in  proportion  to  accom- 
modation and  extent  of  garden  mainly.  Cottages  are 
hard  to  get  for  occupation,  and  small  builders  here 
and  there,  now  and  then,  build  on  speculation ;  but  it 
is  too  often  a  nefarious  scheme  to  tempt  the  cottager 
to  debt  for  part  of  the  purchase  money,  and  if  health 
fails  he  is  ruined,  and  the  cottage  reverts  by  debt 
to  the  builder  again." — Rev.  T.  Murray  Browne, 
Almondsbury. 

123.  "  The  miserable  accommodation  which  many 
of  the  cottages  in  this  neighbourhood  afford  is 
attended  with  much  evil.  Many  have  but  one  bed- 
room. A  restriction  with  regard  to  taking  lodgers, 
where  there  is  a  second  bedroom,  would  be  desirable. 
Very  few,  if  any,  of  our  cottages  have  more  than  two 
bedrooms.  Many  are  overcrowded,  AU  those  buUt 
by  the  principal  landowners  are  new,  good,  and  well 
provided  with  accommodation  ;  but  at  Aust  about  a 
third  of  the  cottages  are  very  old  and  ill  provided, 
many  of  them  having  but  one  bedroom.  Some  have 
good  gardens,  some  small,  some  httle  or  none.  The 
worst  cottages  are  owned  by  small  tradesmen.  The 
rent  varies  from  A.I.  to  61.  10s.,  according  to  the 
amount  of  gai-den  ground  attached  to  each  cottage. 
No  increase  is  in  prospect  at  Aust,  but  at  Redwick 
and  New  Passage  new  cottages  of  a  better  description 
are  being  buUt,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  railway," — 
Rev.  R.  W.  Vigors,  Aust  and  Redwick. 

124.  "  Still  too  many  of  our  cottages  are  without 
the  third  bedroom,  and  otherwise  below  the  proper 
standard  of  a  dwelling  house.  There  is  very  little  of 
lodger  letting,  but  certainly  the  cottages  ai-e  not 
sufliciently  provided  with  bedchambers  for  the  large 
famihes.  Out  of  about  103  cottages  some  30  or  35 
have  three  bedrooms ;  ventilation  tolerably  free  ; 
drainage  indifferent  ;  water  supply  fairly  good  ; 
gardens  to  the  greater  part  of  from  30  to  40  perches  ; 
pigstyes  too  commonly  close  against  the  walls  of  the 
dwelling  house.  Ownership  much  divided.  Rent  from 
SI.  10s.  to  51.  There  is  some  increase  in  progress." — 
Rev.  W.  J.  Copleston,  Rector,  Cromhall. 

125.  "  We  have  not  a  sufficient  number  with  bed- 
room accommodation  suitable  to  large  families,  and 
some  of  our  cottages  are  crowded.  The  cottages 
generally  are  of  a  good"  size;  well  ventilated  and 
drained.  Several  of  them  are  badly  supplied  with 
water ;  they  have  good  gardens.  Ownership  is  in  the 
landowner.  Rent  from  4/.  to  6/.  There  is  a  great 
want  of  cottage  accommodation  in  this  parish  for 
labourers,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  occupiers 
of  the  present  cottages  renting  from  two  to  four  acres 
of  land,  upon  which  they  employ  themselves ;  and 
consequently  the  farmers  are  obUged  to  obtain  their 
labourers  in  great  measure  from  adjoining  parishes," 
— Rev.  W.  Charlton,  Elherton. 

126.  "  The  cottages  here  are  all  compai-atively 
good,  and  are  continually  being  improved.  There  are 
29  cottages  now  inhabited,  and  2  new  ones  ready  for 
occupants.  In  this  pastoral  district  one  to  100  acres 
would  be  sufficient.  The  cottages  are  all  built  of 
brick  or  stone,  tiled  or  slated,  except  two,  which  are 
thatched  ;  they  have  two  sitting-rooms,  average 
13  feet  square;  some  one  or  two  of  the  old  ones,  which 
have  been  farmhouses,  more.  Ventilation  generally 
good,  and  drainage  also,  so  far  as  this  low  land  wUl 
permit.  Of  the  31  cottages  19  have  two  bedrooms 
each,  10  have  three,  and  2  have  only  one  ;  but  in 
each  of  these  last-mentioned  are  an  aged  man  and 
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wife,  and: no  one  else.  Most  of  the  cottages  have 
a  well  on  the  premises.  ,or.  near.  'All  have  small 
gardens  attached,  and  also  ^olment-land  near.  Most 
of  them  have  wash-hotises,  pigstyes,  &c.  They  all 
belong  to  the  squire  of  the  parish,  except  six  ;  of 
these  two  belong  to  Lord  Fitzhardinge ;  two  to  Mr. 
Thonlas  Hewett,  a  freeholder  here ;  and  two  to  me. 
The*  inhabitants  of  all  these  cottages  are,  to  the  best 
of  ^fliy  behef,  free  to  deal  where  they  please.  The 
rents  vary  from  21.  12*.  to  41.  per  annum,  including 
any  garden  ground.  The  allotment  ground  is  rented 
out  at  4rf.  per  perch." — Rev.  Sir  E.  H.  V.  Colt,  Bart., 
Viear,  Hill. 

127.  "  Our  cottages  are  square-built.  Eooms  about 
10  feet  by  6  (?);  welL drained;  water  supply  deficient. 
Owners,  landed  proprietors.  There  is  a  sufficient 
supply."— Kw.  A.  R.  Ludlow,  Littleton-on- Severn. 

128.  "  Every  year's  additional  experience  confirms 
the-imp;^ession  that  nothing ,  tends  more  to  foster 
immorality  among  the  labouring  classes  than  want  of 
sufficient  accommodation  for  young  persons  and  chil- 
dren at  home.  It  is  a  great  impediment  to  all-  moral 
arid  religious  training  where  there  is  such  want.  The 
generality  of  labourers'  cottages  in  this  parish  consist 
of  fce^ing-room  with  back  room  (for  baking  and  other 
pta-poses),  and  two  bedi-ooms  (occasionally  three,  in  a 
few-cases  only  one),  mostly  well  drained  and  venti- 
lated. The  cottages  are  owned  chiefly  by  the  large 
landowners. '  '^  There  are  many  Ufeholds,  which  wiU 
eventually 'fall  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  In  no  cases 
are  tenants  unfairly  treated  by  landlords.  Rents  ■  are 
from  5?.,  with  small  gardens.  Few  are  under  61.,  even 
where  there  is  no  garden.  The  single  bedroom  cot- 
tages were  mostly  buUt  originally  by  labourers  on  the 
waste  land.-  During  the  last  10  years  the  large  land- 
owners and  others  have  improved  cottage  accommo- 
dation,' not  so  much  by  building  new  cottages  as  by 
substituting  really  good  ones  in  the  place  of  inconi- 
modibus  ones  ;  but  several  new  ones  have  been  built. 
There  is  still  room  for  improvement." — Rev.  Robert 
mies,  Olveston. 

'129.  "We  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  cottages, 
considering  that  many  small  farms  do  not  require  a 
(iottage,  the  farmers  doing  the  work  themselves.  The 
cottages  are  generally  built  of  stone,  with  one  room 
downstairs  and  twO  up,  though  many  have  but  one 
bed-roomj  and  a  few  cottages  are  only  one  story  high, 
with-  two  rooms ;  these  are  very  small.  The  water 
supply  varies  according  to  the  rainfall.  There  are 
gardens." — Rev.  W.  U.  Coates,  RoeMampton. 

130.  "  Every  cottage  ought  to  have  two  sleeping- 
rooms.  'The  landowners  should  build  new  cottages 
and'  attach  th,Mtt;to  farms.  The  farmer  should  receive 
the  rent  weekly,  t^hidi  pu^t  not  to.be  more  than 
Is.  Gd.  where  there  is  no  garden.  The  majority  of 
the  cottages  here  have  only  one  bedroom  j  several 
are  crowded  with"  members  of  the  family.  Six  of 
them  have  been  built  on  the  waste,  and  are  of  very 
poor  construction,  being  made  of  laths  and  mud,  with 
only  one  room,  a  part  of  which  is  partitioned  for  a 
bedroom.  A.  garden  is  generally  attached.  The 
water  supply  is  bad.  The  cottages  owned  by  Lord 
Fitzhardinge  and  by  tradesman  are  in  better  condition. 
The  rents  for  agricultural  labourers  are  from  21.  \2s. 
to  6Z.  6s.  a  year."-^Rfv.  Charles  Cripps,  Stone. 

131.  "  Hie  cott^es  in  this  parish  are  generally 
pretty  ^good;^rid  I  do  not  think  a  deficiency  of 
accommodation,  has  any  effect  on  morality  or  edu- 
eation.  There  are  generally  four  rooms,  kitchen, 
wash-house,  and  two  bed-rooms,  averaging  10  feet 
Square  each.  In.  the  town,  where  many  of  the 
labourers  reside,  they  are  larger  and  more  roomy. 
No  other  ventilation  than  by  windows ;  no  other 
drainage  than  cesspools.  Many  belong  to  the  occu- 
piers or  to  poor  people  of  that  class,  of  course  mort- 
gaged ;  some  few  belong  to  shopkeepers." — Mr.  J.  Y. 
Stur.ge,;'t%ornbwri/.       •   -     ■  , 
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132.  "  We  have  an  ample  proportion  of  cottages  to 
our  acreage, -at  the  rate  of  four  to  100  acres.-  'T'*'"*" 
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ai-e  not  sufficient  with  t\i^o  or  three  bedi'ooms.  Most 
of  the  single  tenements  have  two  rooms,  up  and  down, 
of  fair  size,  airy  and  drained  ;  plenty  of  water  within 
easy  distance,  save  in  a  very  dry  time;  a  shorter 
supply  this  autumn  than  I  ever  remember,  but  still 
plenty  to  be  had  within  a  quarter  or  half  ii  mUe-  For 
the  most  part,  good  gardens  and  an  outhouse.  No 
tradesmen  interfere  in  any  way  ;  very  few  have  cot- 
tages. Kent  not  high,  but  tells  heavily  on  the  poor 
man.  Cottages  are  being  improved,"  —  Rev.  H.  L. 
Whatley,  Rector  and  Magistrate,  Aston  Ingham, 

133.  "  The  supply  of  labour  for  Bromsbeirow  is 
exceptional,  there  being  a  large  colony  just  outside 
the  parish  which  supplies  it  with  labour.  With  three 
exceptions  no  labourer  has  a  mile  to  go  to  his  work. 
Some  of  our  cottages  are  crowded,  but  we  are  tolerably, 
free  from  the  great  evil  of  lodgers.  The  cottages  have; 
mostly  brick  or  stone  walls,  with  slated  or  tiled  roofs. 
Ventilation  good  ;  drainage  bad  ;  often  none.  Few 
have  more  than  two  bedrooms.  Water  supply,  often* 
none;  some  wells  are  injured  by  soakage  ;  pumps 
rare.  Garden  always  ample ;  outhouse  generally 
sufficient.  Most  belong  to  the  landowner;  none  are 
owned  by  tra,desmen  ;  many  are  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants,  having  been  built  by  them  on  the  waste 
land.  Rent,  2^.  to  11. ;  this  great  difference  is  caused 
by  some  cottages  having  land  and  good  cyder  or  peny 
orchards  attached  to  them.  Such  cottages  are  within 
the  reach  of  labourers,  as  the  ground  pays  its  own 
rent,  and  orchards  want  but  little  att'entipn.  Com- 
paring artizans'  and  agricultural  labourers'  wages  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  to  build  cottages  in  scattered 
parishes  that  wiU  remunerate  the  landlord  in  point  of 
rent,  but  I  believe  that  farmers  owning  cottages  will 
be  indirectly  remunerated  for  improved  accommodation 
by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  men's  physique 
and  morale." — Rev.  R.  P.  Hill,  Bromsberrow.  :'.':, 

134.  "  The  cottage  accommodationis  very  indifferent ; 
very  few  cottages  have  more  than  two  bedrooms; 
some  have  only  one.  They  are  very  scattered,  except 
at  a  Chartist  settlement,  where  there  are  about  50 
contiguous  cottages.  Some  of  them,  particularly  in 
this  settlement,  are  crowded.  Construction  generally 
bad,  both  as  to  size,  ventilation  and  drainage.  Ac- 
comtnodation  bad;  water  scarce;  gardens  ^  small; 
The  ownership  in  some  instances  is  in  tenant  farmers, 
virho  are'  indifferent  about  the  ■  state  of  the  cottages. 
Rent,  with  a  small  garden,  'ranges  from  3 1,  to  5^."—* 
Rei).  JEdward  H.  Niblett,  Rector,  Redmarley. 

135.  "  The  cottage  accommodation  in  this  parish  is 
unexceptionably  good.  There  is  one  cottage  to  every 
20  acres.  They  are  conveniently  situated,  and  there 
is  no  crowding." — Rev.  W.  R.  Jolley,  Vicar,  Corse. 
(pop,  700,  acreage  2,100). 

136.  "  The  cottages'are  reckoned  suffibient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  parish,  but  I  have  heard,  it  said 
that  oiie  dr  two  more  might  be  desirable.  The  size 
is' generally  sufficient ;  ventilation  seldom  good.  Not 
more  than  half  of  the  cottages  have  three  bedrooriis  ; 
frequently  wheii  they  have,  a  lodger  will  be  taken  in. 
Three  bedrooms  are  of  course  essential  to  the  forming 
habits  of  morality,  wherever  there  are  children  of  both 
sexes.  Most  of  the  new  cottages  have  three  bedrooms. 
They  aU  have  gardens.  They  belong  to  the  land- 
owners. The  rent  is  generally  M.  ;  a  few  let  at  51. 
from  bemg  larger."— i^e?;.  fF.  G.  S.  Addison,  Vicar, 
Hartpiiry.  -■'■■. 

137.  "It  is  desii-able  that  every  cottage  should  have 
three'  sleeping  apartments.  At  the  rate  of  two  cottages 
to  100  acres,  we  have  only  half  our  proper  proportion. 
They  mostly  have  two  bedrooms;  gartiea  half  an 
acre;  and  a  fair  outhouse.'  They  are  owned  by  the 
landowner,  and  let  at  from  3^.  10*.  to  4Z.  There  is  no 
progress  towards  increased  accommodation.'' — Rev. 
Alfred  Newton,  Rector,  Preston^  ^ 

138.  "I  consider  the  bad 'cottage  ajbcommodation 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  immorality.  Our  cottages 
are  much  crowded,  but  not  with  lodgers.  In  size, 
veritilatioii  and  draiil^e'  th^y  are  generally  bad.  The 
water  supply  is  generally  good ;  gaarden  sufficient. 
Cottage's  chiefly  belong  tft  fhfe  landowners,  except  i» 
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the  'hiU'  porti&n  ofiithe  :|)ai-i6h,  where  there  exiate.a 
population  of  ivery  peculiai-  chM'actet.  Rent  generally 
about  4/.  Very  little  is  being  done  to  improve  the 
cottages." — Rev.  C.  H.  Crawley,  Rector,  Taynton. 


MISCELLANEOUS  E"\r[DEN,CE. 

1.  The  £arl  of .  Leicester  wonli  prohibit  the  eni- 
ploynient  of  boys  in  field-labour  under  the  age  of  10, 
His  baUiff,  who  began  life  as  a  working  man,  thinks  no 
boy  ought  to  go  out  to  work  before  that  age,  and  that 
except  in  the  case  :of -Tery  large  young  families, 
pai-enta  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  ought  to  be  able 
to  maintain  them.  At  10,  boysought  to  go  to  work  ; 
and  he  would  not  interfere  restrictively  with  their 
labour,  when  ■  they  have  once  commenced  work.  He 
has  a  private  gang  of  boys,  ten  or  a  do2en  in  number, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  steady  labourer,  who 
are  employed  aU  the  summer  '  stubbing '  thistles  in 
the  park.  Some  of  them  are  under  10,  and.  earn  only 
id.  a  day,  which  he  is  sure  can't  pay  the  parents  for 
the  extra  wear  and  teai'  of  clothes  and  shoes,  and  con- 
sumption of  victuals,  while  the  boys  themselves  suffer 
educationally  and  physically.  He  would  rather  not 
employ  them,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  from 
the  solicitation'  of  the  parents  by  a  prohibition  on 
their  employment.  He  would  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  girls  under  20  in  field  labour.  But  female 
labour  on  the  land  cannot  be  altogether  dispensed  with 
in  this  neighbourhood.  He  employs  about  20  women 
himself  on  work  that  men  either  could  not  or  would 
not  like  to  do  ;  picking  twitch,  &c.  He  never  puts  a 
woman  to  draw  turnips  or  mangolds  when  carting  ; 
thinks  such  work  in  every  way  unsuitable  to  them. 

Considers  that  private  gangs  ought  to  be  under  the 
same  regulation  as  public  gangs,'  as  'regards  limits 
of  age  and' 'separation  of  the  sexes  ;  but  no  licence 
needs  to  be  required  for  the  stiperintendent.  Feels 
sure  that  the  women  in  a  private  gang  would  them^ 
selves  refuse  to  do  any  work  that  hurt  them  or 
that  they  thought  unsuitable.  Apart  from  the  direct 
influences  of  education,  has  no  hesitation  in  Saying 
that  the  agricultural  labourer  has  vastly  improved 
morally.  Farmers  also  are  beginning  to  exercise  more 
supervision  over  the  characters  and  conduct  of  their 
men.  Observes  a  remarkable  decrease  in  drunken^ 
ness.  When  he  came  to  the  estate  20  years  ago  there 
was  nothing  but  drinking  and  swearing  from-  the 
baUiff  down  to  the  lowest  labourer.  Now,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Some  of  the  best  labourers 
don't  drink  beer  iit  all ;  do  their  work  on  coffee  or 
cocoa.  Traces  the  change  partly  to  farmers  having 
altered  their  pay-day  in  most  cases  from  Saturday  to 
Friday.  Under  the  old  plan,  the  Sunday,  a  rest-day, 
coming  just  when  the  meri'had  money  in  their  pocket, 
tempted  them  to  drink  not  only  far  on  into  Satur- 
day night,  but  a  good  part  of'  Sunday  too.  If 
farmers  would  give  their  men  a  money  allowance 
instead  of  the  beer  which  is  distributed  irt  harvest 
and  at  other  times,  drunkenness  would  probably  be 
still  more  diminished.  Never  gives  his  men  beer  even 
in  hai-vest ;  allows  them  10*.,  the  value  of  a  bushel  of 
malt,  instead.  Believes  this  practice  is  extending 
itself.  Has  even  abandoned  the  harvest  frolic,  and 
gives  the  men  5s.  in  the  place  of  it. 

An  educated  labourer  is  certainly  more  valuable  for 
his  education.  Even  if  he  forgets  all  he  learnt  at 
school,  he  is  the  better  man  by  virtue  of  the  discipline 
and  mental  exercise  that  he  has  undergone*  Makes  a 
point  of  requiring  aU  the  work  on  his  farm  to  be  done 
— ^the  stacks  to  be  built,  and  the  work  generally  to  be 

lanned in  the  best  and  most  economical  way.  Tout  hus 

produce  a  skilled  labourer ;  the  man  is.  made  to  think. 
Put  such  a  man  upon  a  steam-engine  and  he  is  not  lost. 
He  could  bring  any  one  of  his  30  laboiurers  int&  his 
garden.  The  thing  is  to  get  a  labourer  to  take  a  pride 
in  his  work.  Slovenly  work  is  false  economy; ;  there 
is  no  real  loss  even  of  money,'  but  rather  a  gain,  in 
having  your  farm  work  thoroughly  well  done.  ,  Has  a 
man  a'ud  Ms  three  sons  at  work  for  hiinnow  rthey-are 


all  steady  labourers ;  but  th§  father,  ,is  pig-headed,  ^)ij^ 
sons  have  exercised  their  brains,  arid  they  are  wx)rtli 
Is.  a.  day  more  than  the  father. 

The  change  in  the  law  of  settlement  is  the  best  step 
in  legislation  that  has  ever  been  taken  in  favour  pf 
the  labourer.  ; 

Has  long  studied  the  question  of  cottage  accomrno-? 
dation  ;  thinks  that  he  has  at  last  nearly  reached  thQ 
perfection  of  ai-rangement.  Prefers  cottages,  jtwiilt  in 
a  block  of  foui",  with  the  entrances  at  the  back, 
the  two  end  ones  with  three,  bedrooms  e^ch,  tb^ 
middle  ones  with  two.  A  block  of  this  kind,  built  at 
Weasenham  in  1865,  of  brick,  with  tiled  roof,  put-! 
side  walls  14  inches  thick,  division,  walls  9  inches, 
cost  393Z.,  the  bricks  costing  25«.;per  thoHifiand  at 
the  kiln,  and  his  tenant  doing  the  carting.  A  similar 
block  of  four  cottages,  where  stone  found  on  the  spot 
was  iised  with' bricks,  cos^  357Z.  Builds  all  his 
cottages  by  contract.  EstimatteS  the' cost  ef  a  dPuHe 
cottage  at  2S01 ;  of  a  good  single  cottagSJ  130Z. 

His  farms  are  let  on  21  years'  leases;' his  cottages 
on  weekly  tenure,  under  written  agreement,  at  ■  rents 
varying  according  tO  the  accommodation  ;  the  best 
are  Is.  6d.  a  week  ;  the  lowest  Is. '  Does  not  approve 
of  allotments  ;  prefers  a  good  gaiden  attached  to  the 
cottage  ;  20  rods  are  as  much  as.  a  rnan  can -properly' 
cultivate  in  his  own  time.  Thinks  the  cottages  Should 
be  held  direct  from  the  larsdlprd,  and  not  be  subJet 
by  the  occupier  of  the  farm  ;  gives,  however,  to  his 
tenants  the  power  of  nominating'  to  the  cottages, 
subject  to  his  agent's  approval. 

When  a  good  cottage  is  built  and  proper  accommo- 
dation provided,  it  must  stUl.be  kept  under  proper 
supervision.  Directs  his  agent  to'  exercise  such 
supervision  constantly.  Otherwse  he  should  find  the 
family  '  doubling  up,'  whenever  a  son  or  daughter 
marries.  Has  known  even  three  generations  of  familiesi 
occupying  one  house.  His  agent  has  orders. never  to 
allow  more  inmates  in  a  cottage  than  it  will  decently 
accommodate.  Thinks,  however,  that  this  wiH  never 
be  fuUy  and  generally  accomplished,  though  &  most 
necessary  thing,  till  cottages  are  placed  under  some 
independent  inspection.  '  ' 

[Subjoined  are  the  "terms  and  stipulations  upon 
which  the  cottages  on  the  Holkham  estate  are  letj" 
and  also  the  form  of  agreement  used  in  this  behalf.] 

I.  Stipulations. 

"  The  tenant  to  keep,  and  at  the  determination  of 
his  hire  leave,  aU  the  windows,  oven  and  gra;tes,  locks, 
keys,  bars,  gates  and  fences,  in  good  repair,  order  and 
condition. 

"To  permit  landlord  and  his  agents,  servants,  and 
workmen  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  cpttage  an(i  to 
repair  and  alter  the, same  at  all  seasonable: times. 

"  To  contribute,  in  equal  proportion  with  the  other 
cottages  having  the  use  thereof,  to  the  keeping  of  the 
going  gears  of  the  common  pump  and.  well,  and  the 
common  oven  in  good  repair,  and  for  cleaning  out  the 
well  when  requfred.  . 

"  To  lay  all  ashes,  manure,_and  filth  of  every  kind 
in  the  dirt-bin  built  for  that  purpose,  and  not  else- 
where. 

"  To  stack  and  place  all  faggots,  wood,  and  other 
fuel  in  the  place  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  not 
elsewhere. 

"  Not  to  erect  any  shed,  pigstye,  or  other  building 
whatsoever,  nor  alter  any  of  the  present  buildings,  nor 
fences,  without  the  consent  of  landlord  or  his  agents 

"Not  to  take  in  any  lodger,  nor  permit  any  manied 
member  of  his  family  to  reside  in  the  cottage,  nor 
keep  poultry  nor  rabbits,  vnthout  iibe  consent  in 
writing  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent  first  obtained." 

II.  Agreement. 

Memoeandusi. — "  That  on  the 
day  of  18        ,1,   the  undersigned,   as 

agent  for  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  William  Earl 
of  Leicester  of  Holkham,  let  and  ■     of 

'  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  hired  all  that 

cottage  or  tenement,  with  the  outbuiMing's,  yatd'and 

X  2 


Norfolk. 
Rev.  "J.  Fraser. 
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Norfolk.        garden,  now  occupied  therewith,  situate  in 

aforesaid,  together  with  the  use  of  the  pump,  and 

Eev.  J.  Fraeer.  oven  near  thereto,  in  common  with  the  occupiers  for 

' the  time  being,   of  the  cottages  or  tenements  now 

o»  using  the  same,  for  one  week,  to  be  computed  from 

the  day  of  and  thenceforth 

from  week  to  week,  until  either  pai-ty  shall  give  to 
the  other  one  week's  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention 
to  determine  such  tenancy,  at  and  under  the  weekly 
rent  of  sterUng,  payable  at  the  end  of  every 

week.  And  also,  under  and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
stipulations  set  out  in  page  1  of  this  book,  as  those 
upon  which  the  cottages  on  the  Holkham  estate  are 
let,  and  of  which  terms  and  stipulations  I  at  the  same 
time  delivered  to  him  a  printed  copy." 


2.  Rev,  fV.  Bates,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Burnham 
Westgate,  Norfolk  (Docking  Union),  mentioned  to  me 
the  case  as  one  requiring  remedial  treatment,  of  the 
boys  who  are  employed  in  that  part  of  the  country  to 
keep  the  birds  off  the  wheat  and  other  corn-ricks, 
from  the  time  that  they  are  stacked  to  the  time  that 
they  are  thrashed  out,  possibly  all  through  the  winter. 
They  are  employed  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week  days; 
ai'e  subject  to  great  exposure  to  weather  ;  never  get 
to  church  or  school  during  the  period  of  their  em- 
ployment ;  and  besides  this,  each  wants  a  brother  or 
sister  to  carry  to  him  his  dinner,  which  js  generally 
a  sufficient  reason  for  these  latter  to  stay  away  from 
school  too.  Doctor  Bates  calculated  that  in  his  parish 
(pop.  1,100)  there  were  about  60  childi-en,  whose 
absence  from  school  might  thus  be  accounted  for  in 
the  winter  ;  30  engaged  in  watching  the  rick,  and  30 
more  required  to  take  to  the  watchers  their  food. 
Mr.  Sudbury,  farmer,  of  Thorn  ham,  to  whom  I 
repeated  this  statement,  admitted  Its  correctness,  and 
said  that  half  the  stack  would  be  carried  away  by  the 
birds  if  it  were  not  watched.  It  struck  me  that  the 
Norfolk  farmer,  admirably  as  in  most  cases  he  handles 
his  land,  is  much  less  careful  to  prevent  the  depre- 
dation of  rats  than  of  rooks  ;  and  yet  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  quadruped  both  was  the  more 
destructive,  and  could  be  the  more  easily  guarded 
against,  of  the  two.  Eats,  as  I  can  testify  from 
ocular  observation,  abound  in  Norfolk  quite  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  elsewhere ;  yet  the  ricks  are  for 
the  most  part  built  in  the  fields,  or  the  bare  ground, 
without  the  protection  of  "  staddles  "  ;  and  if  allowed 
to  stand  long  before  being  thrashed  out,  must  suffer, 
I  am  sure,  heavily  in  consequence. 


3.  Mr.  Cobb,  farmer,  of  Sprowston,  near  Norwich, 
says  that  chUdi-en  under  8  are  of  no  real  use  ;  do 
more  mischief  than  good ;  but  the  parents  press  the 
farmers  to  find  them  a  job,  and  would  consider  it  a 
hardship  if  strangers  were  employed.  Thinks  it 
would  be  desirable  to  limit  the  employment  of  children 
to  those  above  10,  or  even  1 1 ;  but  then,  the  difficulty 
is  how  to  deal  with  the  case  of  large  families. 


4.  T.  Lombe  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Starston,  Depwade 
Union,  county  of  Norfolk,  landowner,  proprietor  also 
of  a  brewery  in  the  town  of  Diss,  occupies  350  acres 
of  his  own  land,  which  he  farms  highly  under  a  baUiff. 
Thinks  rents  generally  are  too  high  to  allow  the 
farmer  to  pay  adequate  wages.  Mentions  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  rise  in  rents,  that  his  father  remembered, 
60  years  ago,  rents  in  the  parish  of  Diss  being  10s. 
an  acre,  and  the  tithe  2s.  6d. ;  they  now  average  30s., 
and  the  tithe  is  6s.  Finds  an  increasing  tendency  in 
the  most  promising  and  best  educated  boys  to  get 
away  from  farm  work  to  other  employments.  Believes 
that  the  surest  mode  of  attaching  the  labourer  to  the 
land  is  to  provide  him  with  a  good  cottage.  Not  only 
do  you  attach  the  man  to  your  service,  but  you  improve 
him.  He  built  some  superior  cottages  for  the  men 
employed  at  his  brewery  at  Diss,  and  his  manager  tells 
him  that  the  men  are  much  improved  in  their  habits, 
and  better  behaved  in  every  way.     Since  he  has 


improved  his  cottages  in  Diss  and  Starston,  in  the 
course  of  neai-ly  20  yeai-s,  he  has  never  once  had  to 
give  a  tenant  notice  to  quit  for  misbehaviour.  Most 
prefer  gardens  adjacent  to  the  cottages,  to  allotments. 
Notices  a  marked  decrease  in  drunkenness;  finds  a  great 
improvement  in  Diss  in  this  respect,  compared  with 
what  it  was  when  he  was  a  boy,  50  years  since.  Finds 
the  common  agricultural  labourer  quickly  gets  into 
the  way  of  handhng  implements  and  machinery.  His 
steam-engine  at  the  brewery  at  Diss  is  managed  by  a 
man  who  was  a  mere  farm  labourer,  and  who  had  no 
other  instruction  beyond  watching  its  erection.  Con- 
siders the  agricultural  labourer,  though  often  deficient 
in  mental  culture,  is  not  deficient  in  intelligence.  They 
are  quick  and  attentive  observers.  They  appreciate  a 
competent  overlooker,  and  would  detect  and  despise  a 
fool.  He  once  had  a  bailiff,  whose  incompetence  his 
men  were  the  first  to  discover  and  tell  him  of. 

A  girl  under  16  is  of  very  little  use  except  to  pick 
stones  ;  and  he  thinks  the  stones  had  often  better  be 
left  on  the  land,  except  the  large  ones  which  would 
be  in  the  way  of  the  reaper.  As  to  twitch,  no  good 
farmer  ought  to  grow  it.  He  cleans  his  land  mainly 
by  forking  it  out  by  men  after  harvest. 

He  occupies  350  acres.  His  human  labour-power 
is  as  follows  : — 1,  A  bailiff,  at  \ol.  a  quarter,  and 
house  rent  free.  2,  A  team  man,  at  12s.  a  week, 
house  free  and  harvest.  3,  A  second  team  man  at  lis., 
and  house  free.  4,  A  thu-d  team  man  at  10s.  with 
Is.  6d.  a  week  for  lodging.  5,  A  lad  of  18  at  9s.  a 
week.  6,  a  man  at  1  Is.  6d.  The  above  do  the  stable 
and  farm- work  of  13  horses.  Labourers,  7  and  8,  two 
men  at  12s.  a  week,  who  pay  4Z.  a  year  rent  for  their 
cottage.  9  and  10,  two  more  at  the  same  wages. 
II  and  12,  two  men,  less  able-bodied,  at  lis.  13 
and  14,  two  men  at  lis.,  one  of  whom  acts  as  shep- 
herd in  the  winter  (no  breeding  flock  is  kept),  when 
he  has  Is.  6d.  a  week  extra.  15,  A  yardman  (to  look 
after  the  stock)  at  12s.  6c?.  16  and  17,  two  old  men 
employed  on  easy,  odd  jobs,  at  8s.  one  of  them  a  single 
man,  the  other  married,  but  with  no  family.  18,  A 
boy  of  12,  at  3s.  6d.,  who  works  a  pair  of  horses.  19. 
A  boy  of  12,  delicate  in  health,  at  2s.  20  and  21,  A 
man  and  his  wife  who  looks  after  the  cows  and  dairy, 
the  man  at  12s.  a  week,  the  woman  at  \0l.  a  year, 
with  house  free.  The  weeding  and  other  similar  jobs 
are  done  by  women  and  boys  at  different  times,  and 
cost  on  the  average  about  12s.  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  On  an  average  of  years,  he  has  found  that  the 
produce  of  his  wheat  crop  has  about  paid  his  labour. 
The  farm,  however,  is  rather  over-found  in  labour. 
Being  owner  as  well  as  occupier,  he  does  many  things 
that  a  tenant  would  not  do.  Perhaps  he  spends  100/. 
a  year  more. 

He  finds  his  cottage-tenants  very  regular  in  paying 
their  rent  ;  has  never  known  a  man  fail.  They  would 
be  quite  uncomfortable  if  they  hadn't  their  money 
ready  when  rent-day  came.  They  are  all  yearly 
tenants,  on  six  months'  notice,  without  written 
agreement. 

Boys  are  less  exposed  in  some  of  their  work  than 
they  used  to  be,  owing  to  the  improved  management 
of  the  turnip  crop.  Formerly,  the  turnips  were  left 
in  the  field  during  the  winter  as  they  grew,  and  they 
had  to  be  pulled,  often  when  snow  was  on  the  gi'ound. 
Now  they  are  generally  pulled  as  soon  as  they  have 
ceased  to  grow,  and  thi-own  into  heaps  or  ridges  like 
mangolds.  He  has  a  moveable  shed  on  wheels,  with- 
out a  floor,  which  is  drawn  by  a  horse  over  the  heaps 
©r  ridges,  and  under  cover  of  which  the  turnips  can  be 
prepared  for  the  sheep  by  the  boys  or  women  without 
exposure. 


5.  Extracts  from  a  letter  from  Thos.  Barton,  Esq., 
of  Threxton  (Norfolk.  Swaffham  Union),  landowner 
and  occupier,  to  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hankinson. 
After  rejecting  the  half-day  and  alternate  whole- 
day  systems  as  impracticable  in  agriculture,  the  writer 
says,  "  Let  us  take  a  certain  pai't  of  the  year  alto- 
"  gether,  and  perhaps  something  may  be    done   in 
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''  this  dii-ectiou.  As  to  the  age  at  -which  chil- 
"  dren  are  to  be  taken  from  school,  8,  9,  and  10, 
"  have  been  named.  Perhaps  I  may  quote  the  opinion 
"  of  the  Committee  of  tlie  Waylaud  Agricultural 
"  Society,  who,  in  rewarding  boys  for  long  servitude 
"  in  the  same  situation,  passed  a  resolution  that  no 
"  period  of  service  shall  reckon  till  after  10  years 
"  of  age.  That  will  tell  you  what  has  been  thought 
"  to  be  the  age  at  wliich  children  ought  to  go  to 
"  work. 

"  The  ground  work  of  a  better  standard  of  morals  is 
"  belter  lodging.  While  people  are  horded  together 
"  like  so  many  pigs,  improvement  cannot  be  expected. 
"  Nothiny  short  of  a  Building  Act  will  accomplish  the 
"  end  in  view,  though  public  opinion  has  done  and  is 
"  doing  much.  Such  an  Act  should  require  every 
"  person  erecting  six  cottages  to  buUd  them  according 
"  to  class,  at  least  two  of  them  to  be  in  class  A. 
"  Class  A.  10  have  not  less  than  three  sleeping-rooms ; 
"  "B.  not  less  than  two  ;  C.  not  less  than  one.  That 
"  would  be  a  fair  pioportion,  and  no  hardship.  The 
"  gang-system  is  the  dearest  labour  you  can  employ  ; 
"  for  after  costing  much  money,  the  work  is  badly 
"  done.  I  am  most  determined  against  the  employ- 
"  ment  of  females  in  agricultural  work." 

[In  this  latter  determination  Mr.  Barton  has  the 
support  of  such  large  occupiers  of  land  as  Mr.  Free- 
man of  Dersingham  (one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
principal  tenants),  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Heacham.  The 
former  told  me,  at  my  meeting  at  Hunstanton,  that  he 
employed  very  few  women,  and  would  employ  none  if 
he  could  help  it,  but  was  obliged  to  do  so  in  conse- 
quence of  the  drain  of  male  labour  to  the  extensive 
operations  going  on  at  Sandringham ;  while  Mr. 
Lewis  cultivates  1,000  acres  without  employing  a 
single  woman,  even  in  harvest  ;  and  told  me,  when  I 
noticed  it  as  a  remarkable  case,  that  if  his  occupation 
were  twice  the  size,  he  could  still  dispense  Avith 
them.j 


6.  Mr.  James  Freezer,  working  farm-baLhlf  to  the 
Eaii  of  Leicester  at  Holkham.  Manages  between  900 
and  1,000  acres  of  land.  Requires  about  16  women 
all  through  the  year  to  cultivate  this  quantity  of  land 
properly.  The  farm  can  be  worked  much  cheaper 
with  women  than  without  them.  The  labour  per  acre 
ought  to  cost  about  30*.  per  annum.  For  weeding,  a 
woman  can  do  the  work  not  only  cheaper,  but  better 
than  a  man.  A  boy  under  1 0  years  of  age  is  of  no 
value.  Went  himself  to  work  at  nine,  and  knows  he 
was  of  no  use  for  a  year  after.  No  boy  ought  to  get 
less  than  Qd.  a  day,  and  he  is  not  worth  that  tUl  he  is 
10  years  old.  Would  lather  have  his  labourers  able 
to  read  and  vnite  ;  them  dunces  you  don't  know  what 
to  put  them  to  ;  the  educated  man  is  more  tractable. 
Thinks  education  the  finest  thing  out  for  all  classes. 
Only  had  a  year's  schooling  himself  in  his  life ;  the 
school  was  so  far  off;  had  2\  miles  to  walk  to  and  fro. 
Got  most  of  his  learning  after  he  left  school,  at  an 
evening  school.  Wishes  he  had  more ;  has  done  what 
he  could  to  improve  himself,  but  couldn't  have  done 
that,  unless  he  had  had  the  start  given  him  at  school. 
Finds  the  men  who  have  got  a  little  learning  in  them 
much  quicker  at  picking  up  any  new  thing  they  have 
to  do.  Women  won't  do  work  that's  unsuitable  for 
them.  Some  farmers  treat  the  women  much  better 
than  others  do,  and  won't  put  them  to  improper  work. 
If  you  send  women  where  they  don't  like  to  go, 
they'll  soon  let  you  know  their  feehngs.  Does  not 
like  the  "  one-journey  "  system  ;  it's  hard  upon  the 
horses  ;  but  is  obliged  to  use  it  in  short  days,  where 
the  distance  to  the  work  is  great.  The  men,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  hke  it,  as  their  day  is  over  by 
3  o'clock. 


7.  Edmund  Oldfield  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  in  Swaffham  Union,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  board  which  I  attended,  spoke  strongly  of  the 
deficiency  of  cottages  in  many  parishes  in  the  union. 
There  are  some  close  parishes,  in  which  nearly  all  the 


cottages  are  occupied  by  the  dependents, — gai-deners,        Norfolk. 

gamekeepers,  and  other  s^-rvants— of  the  squire.     The  

farmers  in  consequence  get  refuse  labour  and  exhausted  '^^^-  J-  ^raeei 

labour.     Before  the  change  in  the  law  of  settlement,       ' 

it  was  nearly  as  much  the  interest,  from  the  selfish  *'• 

point  of  view,  of  the  tenant  as  of  the  landlord,  to 
have  no  cottages,  because  he  thereby  saved  his  pocket 
in  rates.  Now  the  first  question  that  a  prudent  farmei' 
would  ask,  before  he  took  a  faim,  would  be,  not,  What 
is  the  amount  of  the  poor-rate  ?  because  he  knows 
that  will  be  equal  over  the  whole  area  of  the  union 
but.  What  will  be  my  command  of  labour  ?  of  how 
many  cottages  shall  I  have  the  disposal  ?  The  tenant 
should  have  the  command  of  the  cottages  that  he 
requires  to  work  his  farm;  and  if  new  ones  ai-e  needed, 
most  tenants  would  be  williug  to  pay  a  considerable 
percentage  on  the  outlay.  His  own  practice  with  his 
cottages  at  Foulden  is  to  let  them  on  yearly  tenure, 
with  yearly  notice.  He  has  improved  the  habits  of 
his  men  by  putting  them  into  good  cottages.  Has 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  his  rents.  Finds  that  he 
is  only  able  to  reward  superior  skill  in  an  agricultural 
labourer  by  private  gratuities  ;  it  would  caijse  great 
dissatisfaction  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  pay  a  dis- 
criminating rate  of  wages.* 


8.  The  following  paper  was  put  in  and  read  at  my 
meeting  at  Narborough  (October  3,  1867),  on  behalf 
of  the  Rev.  John  Fountainc,  Rector  of  Southacre,  who 
was  unable  to  attend  personally  : — 

"  Before  making  any  remarks  upon  the  gang  ques- 
tion I  wish  to  correct  some  statements  which  were 
made  upon  the  subject  a  few  months  since  at  a  laige 
meeting  of  clergy  and  churchwardens  at  Swaffham. 
Mr.  Oldfield  of  Foulden,  a  large  farmer  and  owner  of 
considerable  property  in  that  parish,  stated  that  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  immorality  of  the  gang 
system,  as  carried  on  from  the  parish  of  Castleaere, 
was  the  want  of  cottages  in  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
specifying  particularly  the  parish  of  Southacre.  He 
stated  (1),  that  in  consequence  of  the  people  and 
children  having  to  work  at  Southacre  from  Castleaere 
they  had  to  walk  four  or  five  miles  to  their  work  ; 
secondly,  that  in  spite  of  the  large  acreage  of  the 
parish,  there  were  only  10  cottages  upon  it;  thirdly, 
that  when  the  cottages  got  out  of  repair  they  were 
pulled  down,  and  the  people  obliged  to  seek  homes  in 
other  parishes.  As  these  statements  were  made  from 
a  written  document,  statistically  drawn  up,  it  is  ouly 
right  that  they  should  be  correct,  if  they  are  to  form  a 
portion  of  any  basis  upon  which  future  legislation  is 
to  be  framed.  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  answer  them 
categorically  before   making  any   remarks  upon   the 

*  Mr.  Matthews,  occupying  land  at  Stanford,  stated  at  my 
meeting  at  Ickburgh  that  he  paid  his  men  according  to  their 
capacity,  teUing  them  to  "  put  the  money  in  their  pocket  and 
"  hold  their  tongue."  But  the  other  farmers  at  the  meeting 
shook  their  heads,  and  said  that,  at  day  wages,  the  thing  could 
not  be  done. 

The  following  figures  were  given  me  by  Mr.  Oldfield,  to  illus- 
trate the  rise  in  the  poor-rate  in  close  parishes,  which  has  followed 
the  change  in  the  law  of  settlement : — 
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Mr.  Oldfield  has  the  more  right  to  be  heard  upon  this  question  of 
cottages,  not  only  from  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
guardians  of  a  union  in  wMch  the  evils  of  close  parishes  and 
defective  cottage  accommodation  are  seriously  felt,  but  as  an 
owner  of  property  who  practises  what  he  preaches.  In  the  parish 
of  Foulden,  where  he  resides  and  his  property  is  situated,  I  find 
from  the  detailed  retui-n  of  the  relieving  officer,  with  which  I  have 
been  furnished,  that  he  is  the  proprietor  of  22  cottages,  of  which 
one  has  fom'  bedrooms,  1 6  have  three  bedrooms,  and  five  have 
two, 
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gang  system  generally.     First,  the  parishes,  jor  rather 
I  should  say  villages  of  Castleacre  and  -Southacre,  are 
distant  from  each  other  only  about  half  a  mile.     Sup- 
posing, therefore,  that  the  labourers  had  this  distance 
to  walk  extra,  the  statement  exceeds  the  fact  by  eight 
or  nine  times  the  real  amount ;  but  such  is  not  realty 
the  case,  for  it  so  happens  that  the  two  large  fann- 
houses  from  which  the  parish  of  Southacre  is.farmed 
ai-e  both  on  the  edge  of  the  parish,  about  half  a,  mile  from 
Castleacre  village  ;  whereas  the  large  farms  in  Castle- 
acre itself  are  at  a  considerably  greater  distance  from 
that  village,  one,  I  imagine,  not  less  than  two  miles 
from  it.     Secondly,   in   spite  of  the  large   acreage, 
there  were  only  10  cottages.     Now  there  are  13  regu- 
larly inhabited  cottages  in  the  parish  ;  few  enough, 
I  admit,  but  that  is  the  greater  reason  why  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  number  should  not  be  cut  off.    Thirdly, 
that  when  the  cottages  got  out  of  repair  they  w€re 
pulled  down  and  the  people  obliged  to  seek  homes  in 
other  parishes.    As  the  parish  belongs  to  my  brother 
I  have  known  it  all  my  life,  and  am  able  to  state  that 
two  cottages  were  built  many  years  ago,  and  one  cot- 
tage pulled  down  at  my  request  about  15  years  'since; 
as  it  was  exceedingly  old  and  not  worth  repairing, 
but  it  ought  not  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  statis- 
tics that  even   this  solitary  cottage  was  not  pulled 
down  before  a  new  one  had  been  built  to  take, its 
place,  so  that  I  can  state  positively  that  no  one  has 
been  turned  out  of  the  parish  ort  accoimt  of  cottages 
being  pulled  down  during  the  last  50  years.    -A.s  td 
the  gang  system,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  arisen 
out  of  the  great  size  of  the  farms  conibined  with  the 
improvement   of  agriculture   generally.     That  these 
gangs  have  grown  into  a  great  social  evil  is  undeniable, 
but  they  contributed  most  materially  to  the  carrying 
on  these  very  large  farms  profitably.     Herein  Kes  the 
gist  of  the  whole  matter.     The  fact  is  that  the  em- 
ployers, however  well  inclined  (and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  there  many  who  are   so),  feel '  themselves 
wholly  unable  to  grapple  with  the  question  of  morals, 
and  so  they  have  been  allowed  to  go  by  default ;  but 
it  is  not  likely  under  present  circumstances  that  they 
would  be  able  to  do  so  to  any  great  extent,  that  ques- 
tion must  in  some  measure  be  settled  before  the  young 
people  come  to  the  fields — at  their  own  homes.*    Were 
a  better  condition  of  morals  established  th*e  as  a 
basis  to  work  upon,  there  might  be  some  hope  that 
large  bodies  of  young  people  might  work  together 
under  a  very  much   improved  supervision   withoiit 
contaminating  aU  that  joined  them  j  at  present  there 
is  none !     It  is  comparatively  easy  to  point  out  the 
evil,  but  how  to,  find  a  remedy  is  not  so  easy.    I  regret 
bein^  unable  to  attend  this  meeting  as  I  should  ho 
doubt  have  heard  suggestions  far  better  than  my  own. 
But  I  venture  to  think  that  a  limit  should  be  placed 
upon  the  age  of  children  employed  in  these  gangs,  and 
also  upon  the  number  of  hours  they  have  to  work  ; 
that  every  farm  should  have  its  own  private  gang,  tjie 
sexes  being  kept   separate  ;   the  people  would  then 
have  only  one  master  to  serve  and  earn  money  for 
instead  of  two,  each  gang  would  be  much  smaller,  and 
the  employer  would  be  answerable  (morally  at  least), 
for  their  good  conduct.     Instead  of  a  labourer  who 
was  good  for  nothing  else  being  employed  as  supervisor, 
a  man  of  known  good  character  and  able  to  instruct 
the  ignorant  should  be   employed,  and  paid   higher 
instead  of  lower  wages  on  aecoutit  of  the  greatness 
of  his  charge.     This  would  create  a  degree  of  emula- 
tion in  the  right  direction,  and  that  system  which  has 
hitherto  been  a  great  evU  might  be  made  an  instru- 
ment of  good.      However   Utopian  my  views   may 
appear  to  some,  I  feel  convinced  that  those  who  really 
have  the  well  being  of  the  people  at  heart  might  pro- 
duce great  results  by  turning  their  attention  seriously 
to  the  subject,  not  only  (as  heretofore)  as  a  means 'of 
making  money,  but  as  a  means  of  improving  instead  of 


•  Mr.  Fountaine  has  not  made  his  meaning  very  clear,  but  I 
print  the  sentence  as  it  is  tnitten.  I  take  ti^e  meaning,  to  he 
that  the  "  question  of  morals  "  is  one,  not  for  employers,  l)u^ff 
parents. 


ruining  the  moral  tone  of  the  people.  Aiiy  great  agri- 
culturist who  could  thus  succeed  in  turning  the  cui-rent 
in.  the  right  direction,  and  cleansing  it  of  its  great 
corruption,  would  prove  himself  a  benefactor  to  his 
country  of  the  very  highest  class. 

John  Fountaink. 

[Note. — I  submit,  however,  that  the  above  state- 
Q^ent  is  no  justification  of  the  extrusion  of  the  South- 
acre  labourers  into  the  adjoining  parish,  whether  near 
or  distant,  for  their  homes,  urdesg  those  homes  are 
found  for  them  by  the  owner  of  the  land  that  is  cul- 
tivated by  their  labour.  Whatever  correction  Mr. 
Oldfield's  figui'es  may  require,  the  fact  seems  to  remain, 
that  Southacre  is  a  close  parish,  and  has  been  used 
as  one.] 


9.  Thomas  Wigg,  book-hawker  for  the  south- 
western district  of  Norfolk,  embracing  about  200 
villages.  Has  been  engaged  in  the  work  nearly  12 
years.  In  inany  parishes  notices  a  decidedly  greater 
amount  of  intelligence  and  a  deeper  craving  for  know- 
ledge ;  other  parishes  are  stationary  ;  does  not  know 
any  that  are  retrograding.  The  presence  of  a  good 
school  and  of  an  active  clergyman  taking  interest  iri 
education  seems  to  him  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  this 
improvement.  Can  only  remember  one  case  of'  a 
parish  with  an  efficient  school,  irrespective  of  the  in- 
terest taken  in  it  by  the  clergyman.  Sells  most  books 
to  female  servants  in  farmhouses  and  gentlemen's  ser- 
vice. In  the  cottages  his  chief  purchasers  are  young 
men.  Sells  mostly  good  books,  church  services,  bibles, 
Oxenden's  works  (which  are  very  popular,)  &c. 
Fi'equently  sells  a  dictionary.  Carries  maps,  but  has 
no  demand  for  them.  Finds  little  demand  for  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  information  ;  the  people  seem 
to  desire  to  be  interested  or  improved  rather  than 
to  be  informed.  Finds  a  great  many  men  between 
30  and  40  who  can't  read,  but  not  nearly  so'  many 
between  18  and  35.  Books  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
labouring  classes  should  be  printed  in  bold  clear  type, 
and  written  in  plain  language  ;  it  is  this  that  creates 
the  demand  for  Mr.  Oxenden's  books.  Sells  more 
books  to  those  who  can  read  in  neglected  parishes 
than  in  those  that  are  well  looked  after.  In  the  latter 
the  people  generally  say  they  get  all  they  want .  from 
the  lending  library.  In  some  parishes  he  will  sell 
four  times  as  many  books  as  in  others  of  the  same 
size.  Sells  a  great  many  in  Starston  for  insta,nce. 
They  seem  to  be  a  better  class  of  labourers  there  and 
and  to  have  more  respect  for  themselves.  In  the  two 
parishes  of  Starston  and  Gissing,  in  the  sarne  tJnion, 
and  with  exactly  the  same  population  (481),  he  sold 
at  his  last  visit,  in  Gissing,  books  to  the  value  of 
2s.  9d.  (at previous  visit,  7s.) ;  in  Starston,  to  the  value 
of  li.  12s.  (at  previous  visit,  1^.  I7s.  7d.)  ;  in  Tivet- 
shall  (pop.  737),  at  first  visit  4s.  6d.,  at  second  0  ;  in 
Denton  (pop.  518),  at  first  visit  22s.  6c?.,  at  second 
23s.  6d.  Finds  a  great  difference  in  the  value  different 
people  seem  to  set  on  the  education  of  their  children. 
Observes  an  improvement  in  the  homes  and  in  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  people.  In  many  places 
thesre  are  some  very  intelligent  labourers.  Thinks  the 
introduction  ,of  inachii).ery  has  quickened  their  wits, 
and  the  prizes  offered  by  agricultural  societies  have 
improved  the  cottages.  The  purchasers  of  books  are 
generally  found  where  there  are  only  small  families. 
Farmers  often  buy  books  of  him  either  to  give  or  lend 
to  their  labourers.  Knows  that  many  farmers,  take 
great  mterest  in  the  condition  of  their  people  and' try 
to  improve,  them.  Finds  a  large  circulation  in  the 
cottages  of  penny  serials,  both  religious  and  other ; 
they  hurt  his  sales  a  good  deal.,  Has  to  put  up  at 
publichouses  in  his  journeys.  Is  positive  that  there 
is  not  so  much  drinking^as  there  used  to  be.  The 
ypung  men  seem  to  prefer  spending  money  on  their 
clothing.  ■  They  dfess  better  than  they  used  to  do  ;  in 
many  country  places  you  would  not  .know  them  from 
mechanics..  The  whole' amount  of  his  sale^  last  year 
was  142?, ;  the  most  he  ever,  took  iri.a  y^ear  was  200?., 
and  then  his  district  was  hot  above"' Half  its  present 
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size;,btit  the  thing  wasnew  th,en,  and,^he  cdbief  reason 
of  the  difference  w^s  the  nuniber  of  copies  of  bibles, 
prayer  booksj^  and  church  services  which  he  sold. 


10.  ExTEACTS  from  an  Adbeess  delivei'ed  by  Clare 
Sewell  Read,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  East  Norfolk,  at 
North  WalSham,  to  the  Tunstead  aiid  Happing 
Agricultural  Association,  taken  from  the  Norfolk 
News,  Nov.  9,  1867. 

"  I  propose  to  enlarge  upon  two  subjects  of  very 
great  importance,  that  may  at  first  appear  quite  dif- 
ferent and  entirely  distinct,  but  which  are  in  reality 
strongly  connected  now,  and  will  be  more  so  here- 
after— I- mean  education  and  wages.  You  are  aware 
that  education  is  now  permissive — that  a  man  may 
or  may  not  educate  his  children — ^but  it  may  be  com- 
pulsory before  very  long.  AH"  other  industries  have 
been  interfered  with,  and  we  are  told  our  turn  is  to 
come  next.  .There  are  the  Factory  Acts,  which  have 
just  been  extended  to  other  trades.  By  these  Acts 
no  child  can  be  employed  under.  8  ;  ani  from  8 
to  13  the  child  must  spend  a  portion  .of  its  time 
at  school  if, employed  at  any  work.  But  the  heatj 
dust,  and  smell  of  a  factory,;  and  the  close  confincr 
ment  render  niost  of  these  employments  somewhat 
unhealthy,  particularly  for  children.  _  This  cannot  be 
said  of  farm  work,  for  thei:e  the  child  hag ;  plenty  of 
pure  airy  with  exercise  that  is  not  often  laborious ;  ,so 
that  the  restrictions  which  are  likely  to  be  imposed 
will  be  directed  rather  to  improving  education,  than 
limiting  the  amount  or  the  hours  of/ labour.  Any 
restriction  upon,  juvenile  labour  wUl  fall  heavily  upon 
the  man  with. five  or  six  ghildren  under..l2  years  of 
age  ;  but  as  the  chief  restriction  will  doubtless  refer 
to  the  badly,  educa.ted  childrieB,  I  hope  -the  fear  of  it 
will,  act  as  an  additional  in4Hcement .  to  send  your 
children  to  school  early,  and  regularly,  so  that  they 
may  read  by  8  or  9  years  old.  J.  contend  that  the 
present  system  of  education  is  generally  ample,,  if 
made  the  most  of ;  our  schools  ai'e  increasing  every- 
where (thanks  especially  to  the  clergy),,  and  there  is 
now  hardly  a  large  district  in  wihich  there  is  not  & 
good  school  within  reach  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
— a  school  at  which  his  children  can  be  educated  at 
the  cost  of  one  penny  a  week,  though  the  cost  to 
those  who  provide  it  is  often  as  much  as  ninepence 
and  is  seldom  under  sixpence  for  each  scholar.  .There 
is  a  complaint,  and  there  is  gooAground  fori  it,,  that 
children,  are  not  sent  regularly,  to  school,  and  that 
they  leave  it  too  young.  There. is ^  little  excuse  fot 
removing  a  girl  from  school  tiU.she  is  11  or  12. years 
old;  she  is  seldom  wanted  for  .home. domestie  duties 
before  that  age,  and  is  hardly  of  any  use  upon  a  farm 
when  she  .is  so  young.  With  the  boys  it.  is  difierent ; 
they  must  bend. their  backs  to  labour  and  develop 
their  muscles  while  they  are  of  tendpr  years;  they 
must,  become  accustomed  to  horses  and  stock,  arid 
know  what  farm-work  really  is.  A  ^boy,  that  can 
handle  a  spud  well  will  more  easily  learn  the  proper 
use  of  the  spade  and  the  draining  tool;  if  he  is 
handy  with  a  hoe,  that  prepares ;  him  afterwards  for 
the  seythe  and  pitchfork  ;  while,  if  he  is  skilful  with 
the  turnip-knife,  he  wiU  the  more  readily  learn  how 
to. handle  the  axe  and  the  biUhook,  and  even  if  he 
can  ride  the  fore-horse,  will  more  easily  learn  to 
drive  horses  in  the  waggon  or  at  plough.  I  contend 
if  a  boy  can  read  at  the  age  of  9,  that  is  the  age  at 
which  he.  should  go  to  field  labour,  and  by  attending 
Sunday  school  and  night  schools,  he' can  retain  and, 
if  ha  will  try,  improve  his  education.  A  great  many 
stapid  things  have  been  said,  against  night  schools— 
that  the  hard- worked  boys  fall -asleep  over  their 
.books,  that  they  are  too  tired,  too  wet,  or  too  dirty  to 
attend  in  the  evening:  or  make  any  progress  witli 
their  studies.  The  total  change  from  the  labour'  of 
the  field  to  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  for  an  hour 
or  two  twice  a  week  during  the  winter  months— 
when  the  hours  of  farm  work  are  short  and'  the 
labour  light — cannot  be  otherwise  than  advantageous, 
and  ought  to   be  pleasant.      I  believe! -that; -night 


schools,  when,  properly  managed,  have  done  and  will        Norfolk, 
do  much  good.     I  have  in  my  young  days  taught  in  _     TT" 
them  myself,  and  as  to  the  over  fatigue  of  the  lads,  ''• 

why,  in  the  summer,  when  boys  work  hard  for  10 
hours  or  more  on  the  farm,  you  see  them  in  the  even- 
ing playing  cricket  or  some  other  game  most  heartily, 
arid  the  men  are  busily  employed  in  their  allotments 
or .  'gardens.  So  much  for  general  education  ;  to  my 
mind  it  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  but  I  wish  it  could 
be  more  practical  and  special.  Any  education  no 
doubt  tends  to  make  a  better  man,  but  not  necessarily  a 
better  labourer.  We  must  on  no  account  undervalue 
education.  You  should  always  remember  that  without 
it  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sensibly  better  your  con- 
dition in  life ;  but  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from 
it.  The  childhood  of  the  labourer  is  too  short  and 
the  struggle  to  earn  his  bread  is  too  keen  for  him 
to  hope  to  develop  a  good  general  education.  If 
anything  more  than  reading,  writing,  and  doing  a 
sum  are  attempted  in. our  village  schools,  I, should 
like  the  biggest  boys,  instead  of  learning  histoiy  and 
geographyj.  to  be  taught, the  first  principles  of  me- 
chanics ,'  not  the  construction  of  machines,  but  the 
proper,  and  consequently  the  easiest,  way  to  use  farm 
took.v  and  implements.  Something  of  this  sort  might 
do'  good,  for  we  have  few  means  of  instructing  boys 
in  the, skilled  work  of  the  field.  Take,  for  instance, 
ploughing.  In  difiys  of  yore,  the  boys  lived  in  the 
farm-house,  and  were  often  taught  to  plough  ;  but  now 
I  fear  that  we  seldom  attend  to  the  training  of  our 
plough.^ boys,  though  we  do  perhaps  encourage  a 
williug  lad  to  handle  a  plough  in  turning  over  our 
stubbles  and  turnip  land  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  team  man.  It  may  be  that  a  smart  boy  will  soon 
master  the  art  of  ploughing,  and  excellent  societies 
like  these  step  in  and  offer  rewards  for  such  juvenile 
energy  and  skill.  An  ignorant  plodding  lad  may  by 
perseverance  also  overcome  the  difficulties  of  cutting  a 
straight  furrow,  but  surely  a  Uttle  thought  and  know- 
ledge to  assist  his  eye  and  hand  wiU  make  him  master 
it  all  the  sooner.  It  is,  however,  more  than  probable, 
without  the  thought  and  observation,  that  lad  may  for 
years  only  muddle  his  work,  shoving  and  crowding 
the  plough  about  and  doing  half  the  work  of  the 
horses,  while  the  other  feUow  who  uses  his  head  will 
lay  a  first-rate  furrow  though  he  seems  hardly  to 
touch  his  plough,  and  walks  behind  it  as  upright  as  a 
drill-sergeant.  ■  Again,  we  see  a  "  bramble  "  hand 
cuttingoff"  a  fence,  slaving  and  chopping  away,  using 
a  hook  as  if  it  were  a  mattock,  while  another  man  will 
do  the  work  much  better  with  half  the  expenditure  of 
Strength.  Once  more,  you  have  some  wooden  fellow 
cutting  an  under  drain  as  crooked  as  a  dog's  hind  leg, 
and  heaving  out  double  the  quantity  of  soil  that  is 
needed,  while  the  skilled  workman  cuts  the  clay  as  if 
it  were  butter,  does  not  trouble  himself  to  remove  a 
single  ounce  more  soil  than  is  required,  and  cuts  the 
dfain  evenly  and  straight.  Now,  you  will  say  all  this 
requires  great  skill,  and  can  only  be  learned  by  long 
experience,  and  can  never  be  accomplished  without  a 
strong  and  steady  arm  and  a  keen  sharp  eye.  Granted  ; 
but  if  a  boy  learns  something  at  school  that  he  can 
carry  into  the  field,  any  lesson  that  will  induce  him  to 
think  Over  his  work,  to  make  his  mind  help  and  save 
his  hands,  that  is  the  sort  of  education  that  is  more 
likely  to  interest  him,  and  is  sure  to  expand  his  mind, 
increase  his  natural  intelligence,  and  wiU  help  to 
make  him  a  skilled  laborer.  As  to  the  actual  wages 
now- paid  to  the  agricultural  laborer,  it  is  certainly  in- 
creased considerably  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
-ySarsi'  •  ■  As  a  boy  I  can  remember  that  the  range  of 
weekly  wages  never  exceeded  one-third  of  a  coomb  of 
w%eaf,  so  that  three  years  ago,  instead  of  having  9s. 
or  10s.  a  week,  you  w'ould  have  beein  receiving  7s.  or 
8s. ;  and  now,  instead  of- being  12s.  and  13s.,  wages 
would'  not,  in  these  short  daySj  have  exceeded  lis. 
■And  not  only  are  wages  raised,  but  the  men  are  all 
employed,  winter  and  simimer  too;  there  is  no  differ- 
ence now  between  the  wages  of  the  single  and  married 
men,  and  you  certainly  work  less  hours  in  the  day 
thai  you  did,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  much  of 
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Norfolk.        your  labour  is  not  so  severe  as  formerly.   But  tlie  rise 

in  the  rate  of  weekly  wages  is  much  less  than  the 

Rev.  J.  Fraser.  iucrease  in  the  pay  of  piece-work.      I  can  remember 

when  mowing  hay  was  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  an  acre,  and 

*•  now  it  is  2s.  6d.  3s.,  and  even  4s.    Draining,  ditching, 

and  hoeing  are  fully  30  per  cent,  dearer,  and  harvest 
wages,  which  seldom  were  above  51.,  are  now  rarely 
under  6/.     And  you  must  remember  that  task  work  is 
the  only  test  of  cheap  labor.     In  some  counties  we 
hear  the  pay  of  the  farm  labourer  is  Is.  6d.  and  in 
others  2s.  6rf.  a  day,  and  yet  we  find  that  the  price  of 
piece-work  is  about  the  same.      Rely  upon  it  that 
where   wages   are  so  very  cheap,  that   besides   less 
work   being  done,  there  are  some  privileges — beer, 
cider,    house-rent,    garden-ground,   firing,    constant 
employment,   &c.  &c. ;    while,    on    the  other   hand, 
high  wages  are  universally  coupled  with  dear  house- 
rent,    increased    cost    of    living,    more    work,    and 
longer  hours.     You  know  how  many  of  your  neigh- 
bors   who    have    migrated    to    London,    and    earn, 
perhaps,  double  your  wages,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
are  no  richer  than  you  are  while   numbers  of  them 
are    now  returning  to   their   native    county,   which 
makes  labourers  just  at  the  present  time  unusually 
abundant.     On  the  stoppage  of  the  Millwall  and  other 
shipbuilding  yards  last  year,  a  large  number  of  ship- 
wrights and  skilled  artisans  were  thrown  suddenly 
out  of  work,  and  though  they  had  been  earning  one 
and  two  pounds  a  week,  we  are  told  that  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  the  great  majoritv  of  them  had  nothing 
to  live  upon.     A  year  or  two  ago,  when  labourers 
were  so  scarce  in  the  north  and  wages  were  so  high, 
some  gentlemen  came  round  to  Wymondham  and  took 
away  12  families  that  were  very  badiy  employed  as 
weavers  there,  paid  all  their  railway  expenses,  and 
found  them  with  plenty  of  suitable  work,  and  yet  at 
at  the  end  of  12  months,  five  out  of  those  families 
returned,   the  men  preferring  12s.  a  week  in  Norfolk 
to  the  20s.  they  had  earned  in  the  north  of  England. 
And  I  once  brought  a  young  fellow  from  this  county 
into  Oxfordshire,  where  he  received  much  better  pay, 
but  he  soon  returned  to  Norfolk,  assigning  as  a  reason 
for  his  departure,  "  that  he  did  not  like  baker's  bread 
"  and  could  get  no  light  dumplings  ! "     Pray  don't 
misunderstand   me :  I  rejoice  in  your  higher  wages, 
and    trust    they   will   increase    more    rapidly   than 
they  have  hitherto  done  ;  not  that  1  vrish  all  should 
be  paid  more  for  doing  as  little  as  a  man  can  in  a  day, 
but  that  the  best  hands  should  earn  more,  especially 
at  task  work.     I  believe  that  the  daily  wages  that  are 
current  in   Norfolk   are   about  the   average   of  the 
agricultural  wages   in   England.      If  you  take  the 
weekly  wages  at  12s.,  they  amount,  with  extra  earn- 
ings at  piece  work,  to  at  least  14s.  a  week,  or  S6l.  a 
year  ;  for  the  additional  pay  of  harvest  alone  will  be 
Is.  6d.  a  week  if  spread  over  the   12  months.     Now, 
the  average  income  of  all  working  classes,  including 
artisans  and  mechanics,  is  l7s.  per  week  per  family, 
or  441.  a  year.     Mind,  not  17s.  a  week  for  the  man, 
but  his  wife's  and  children's  earnings  as  well,  and 
there  are  very  few  of  you,  I  apprehend,  whose  family 
does  not  bring  you  in  3s.  a  week,  and  so  raise  your 
income  to  the  average  wages  of  the  working  classes 
generally.     No  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  day  work 
must  be  done  on  all  farms.  It  is  easiest  for  both  master 
and  man  ;  it  requires  less  thought  and  judgment,  and 
there  is  no  bother  about  measurement,  but  it  has  pre- 
cisely the   same   effect   as  trades'   unions  with  the 
artizan  classes,  for  instead  of  allowing  the  best  or 
most  skilled  labourers  to  earn  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  day,  it 
brings  him  down  to  an  average  hand,  and  at  the  same 
time  elevates  some  stupid  lout,  whom  the  farmer  em- 
ploys through  charity  or  necessity,  to  his  level.     We 
farmers  are  told  that  the  chief  difficulty  we  shall  have 
to  contend  with  in  future  years  is  the  labour  question, 
that  you  labourers  don't  know  your  own  strength, 
and  when  you  combine  like  trades'  unionists,  you  will 
dictate  your  own  terms  so  your  employers.     Suppose 
you  do,  which  I  don't  believe,  for  you  are  like  us 
farmers,  and,  from  being  scattered  over  the  country, 
have  not  the  means  to  congregate  yourselves  and  foi-m 


associations ;  but  if  you  did  form  unions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  agricultural   labourer,   I  believe  you 
would  find  that  for  common  ordinary  labour,  I  mean 
strength  without   skill,   you   are  paid   as   much    as 
labourers  of  a  similar  class.     Compare  your  wages 
with  those  of  the  labourers  in  Her  Majesty's  dock- 
yard, with  the  labourers  about  the  quays,  wharfs,  and 
docks  of  our  great  ports,  the  bricklayers'  labourers 
all  over  the  kingdom,  the  hand-loom  weaver,  even  the 
ordinary  factory  hand,  and  the  common  shoemaker  of 
Norwich,  when  you  consider  the  uncertainty  of  em- 
ployment, you  will  find  (and  some  of  you,  no  doubt,  can 
confirm  what  I  say)  that  for  the  same  amount  of  the 
same  kind  of  work,  you  are  paid  as   well   by  the 
farmers  as  you  would  be  by  some  other  employers  of 
labour.     You  must  look  for  increased  earnings  to  more 
skill  and  dexterity  in  your  calling,  and  earn  more 
wages  by  the  care  and  interest  you  take  in  what  is 
confided  to  your  working  and  keeping.     I  have  often 
heard  it  remarked,  "  What  has  an  agricultui'al  labourer 
"  to  look  forward  to  when  he  is  sixty  ?     Nothing  but 
"  the  workhouse  ! ''    This  I  deny.    A  man's  arms  may 
not  be  so  strong  and  active  at  60  as  they  were  at  30, 
but  by  perfecting  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  all  farm 
work  (especially    in   the   value   of  piece-work),  by 
noticing  the  wants  and  habits  of  stock,  by  knowing 
how  to  manage  machinery  and  implements,  by  being 
able  to   instruct  young  hands   and  ,direct    them  at 
work,  to   say  nothing  of  what  trustworthiness  and 
general  good   conduct  are  sure  to  secure  for  him,  I 
say   a   man   of    60   can   in    many   ways    be    worth 
more   to   a  farmer  than    the   strongest,  most  active, 
and  most   willing  of  his   younger  labourers.      You 
cannot  be  too  thankful  that  the  labourer  is  free.     A 
week's  wages  will  carry  a  young  man  to  any  part 
of  England,  and  a  few  pounds  to  America  and  most 
of  our  colonies.     But,  remember,  the  parish  is  free, 
and  the  farmer  also.     There  is  now  no  necessity  for 
the  farmer  to  employ  a  man  because  he  has  a  large 
family,  or  because  he  is  a  stupid  worthless  fellow  that 
the  parish  must  support  if  he  is  out  of  work,  and, 
consequently,  there  is  the  gi'eater  necessity  for  the 
labourer  to  be  a  smart  active  hand  ;  for  if  you  can 
find  another  master  when  you  please,  so  is  the  farmer 
justified  in  finding  a  better  labourer  where  he  can. 
It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  aversion  to 
machinery,  which  has  been  so  common,  and  which  at 
one  time  produced  riot  and  bloodshed  in  this  county, 
has  considerably  diminished,  and  will,  I  believe,  in  a 
few  years,  entirely  die  out.     Be   sure  of  this,  that 
farm  machinery  has  done  the  hardest  work,  and  will 
always  ease  the  labourer's  excessive  toil.     What  was 
such  hard  work  as  threshing  by  the  flail,  and  how 
could  the  corn  now  be  threshed  if  we  had  no  steam 
engines  ?      England   would  have   been   half-starved 
this  harvest  if  the  farmers  had  to  depend  on  manual 
labour   to  supply  the   market  with  his   new  wheat. 
And  what  takes  more  out  of  a  man   than  mowing 
grass  or  com  ?     So  you  ought  to  look  upon  the  reap- 
ing and  mowing  machines  as  your  best  friends.     For 
instance,  you  are  now  paid  as  much  for  hoeing  turnips 
after  the  horse  hoe  has  done  the  chief  part  of  the  work, 
as  you  formerly  received  for  doing  it  all  by  hand. 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  to  do  all 
the  work,  and  as  machinery  becomes  more  general, 
manual  labour  will  become  lighter,  though  what  is 
left  for  you  will  require  more  skill  and  more  judg- 
ment to  perform  it.     There  are  many  things  in  agri- 
culture that  machinery  never  has  and  never  will  do 
well,  and  "willing  hands   and   lissom  fingers"  will 
always  be  needed  so  long  as  seedtime  and  harvest 
follow  each  other.    And  you  should  remember  that 
with  all  the  machinei^  employed  on  the  farm,  there 
is  no  diminution  of  manual  labom-  on  arable  land. 
On  the  contrary,  I  can  remember  when  the  farmer 
who  expended  20s.  to  25s.  an  acre  in  labour  was  con- 
sidered a  good  employer  ;  but  now,  30s.,  35s.,  and 
even   more,   is  the    common   expenditure    by  good 
farmers.     There  must  be  a  limit  to  the  increase  of 
this   expenditure.      In   some   districts,   the   cost   of 
labour  and  the  low  price  of  wheat  which  has  ranged 
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for  some  years  have  made  the  farmers  keep  their 
land  in  grass  ;  and  with  us,  although  we  grow  good 
corn  and  poor  pasturage,  if  the  expenses  of  working- 
arable  l;jnd  exceed  the  value  of  the  crops  produced, 
we  shall  cease  to  grow  corn,  and  it  will  be  imported 
from  abroad.  I  don't  say  this  is  at  all  likely.  I  hope 
not;  but  it  is  no  idle  tlareat,  for  already  the  high 
priced  labour  is  being  seriously  felt  in  other  trades, 
notwithstanding  our  great  capital,  cheap  coats,  and 
other  advantages.  Engines  and  other  iron  goods 
come  in  from  Belgium ;  while  doors,  window  frames, 
and  all  the  woodwork  of  our  houses,  come  ready  made 
from  Sweden  and  Norway.  I  beg  pardon  for  having 
dwelt  so  long  and  exclusively  upon  the  men,  as  if  this 
society  did  not  recognize  or  try  to  reward  female  in- 
dustry. I  will  for  the  present  pass  by  the  education  of 
the  girls,  for  girls  are  kept  longer  at  school  than  boys, 
and  so  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  better  scholars. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  education  has 
spoilt  our  domestic  servants.  A  girl  who  can  read  well 
and  write  to  her  mother,  and  to  her  sweetheart  too, 
ought  to  make  a  better  servant  than  one  who  can't. 
But  schools  have  innocently  lent  a  helping  hand  to 
the  deterioration  of  our  domestic  servants.  Too 
many  mothers  send  their  children  to  school  simply  to 
get  rid  of  them,  and  then  think  they  have  done  all 
that  is  required,  and  imagine  that  the  schoolmistress 
and  the  parson  do  what  is  needed  for  the  discipline 
and  management  of  their  children.  Nay,  more,  very 
many  foolish  mothers  consider  the  restraint  of  school 
so  irksome  and  tiresome,  that  it  is  positively  neces- 
sary for  the  health  and  well  being  of  the  child  that  it 
should  run  wild  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  This  lack  of 
parental  authority,  of  course,  produces  disobedient 
and  undutiful  children.  With  the  boys,  the  discipline, 
such  as  it  was,  when  they  lived  in  the  house  of  the 
farmer,  is  done  away  with  ;  and  if  an  employer  chas- 
tises the  most  obstinate  and  wilful  of  boys,  the  silly 
parents  reward  him  by  summoning  him  before  the 
magistrates.  As  so  many  pai-ents  neither  correct 
their  children,  nor  allow  others  to  keep  them  in  some 
sort  of  order,  we  can't  wonder  at  the  uppishness,  the 
insolence,  and  lawlessness  of  some  of  the  young 
men  in  our  agricultural  villages.  Nor  should  it  create 
surprise  that  girls,  when  they  go  to  service,  cannot 
bear  the  restraint  of  a  well-ordered  household,  and 
prefer  the  small  wage  and  freedom  of  field  labour  to 
the  better  pay  and  more  suitable  employment  of  do- 
mestic service.  In  my  station  of  life,  I  know  that 
children  are  brought  a  great  deal  too  forward,  and  if 
they  were  not  made  so  much  of,  they  would  be  happier 
in  themselves  and  less  of  a  nuisance  to  those  around 
them ;  but  I  maintain  that  the  restraint  and  discipline 
— keeping  them  from  evil  company  and  from  going 
just  where  they  please  and  doing  what  they  like — is 
much  more  severe  and  exacting  with  us  than  it  is 
with  the  lower  order.  What  fatlier,  for  instance,  in 
the  middle  class  of  life,  would  think  of  allowing  his 
girls  of  14  and  15  to  run  about  the  village  street  at 
all  hours  of  the  night,  or  allow  his  boys  of  the  same 
age  to  stay  as  long  as  they  liked  at  the  alehouse  ? 
Eely  upon  it,  no  great  improvement  will  result  from 
better  cottages  and  better  education,  unless  the  parents 
will  take  some  more  decided  steps  "  in  keeping  their 
children  from  wickedness."  I  have  been  somewhat  mis- 
understood as  to  what  I  have  said  on  other  occasions 
about  the  employment  of  young  girls,  in  agriculture. 
If  I  were  a  farm  labourer,  nothing  would  give  me 
greater  pain  than  being  compelled  to  send  my  girls  to 
field  labour. 

But  still,  if  the  labouring  man  has  a  girl  that  is 
not  fit  for  or  could  not  obtain  domestic  service  or 
other  indoor  work,  I  would  rather  have  her  employed 
in  the  field  than  kept  doing  nothing,  or  worse  than 
nothing,  at  home.  I  well  remember  an  orphan  boy 
who  was  taken  into  our  house  with  the  idea  of  train- 
ing him  for  an  indoor  servant.  On  being  well 
lectured  for  his  stupidity  and  dulness,  and  being  told 
that  he  would  never  be  fit  for  anything  but  a  labourer, 
the  boy  replied,  "he  'sposed  there  must  Ije  such 
people."    No  doubt  there  are  many  « such,  people," 
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girls  as  well  as  boys,  who  have  Mo  ability  and  no 
desire  to  be  anything  beyond  field-labourers;  and 
when  we  consider  the  miserable  pittance  paid  to 
milliners,  dressmakers,  and  sewing  virgins  generally, 
the  difficulty  there  is  in  obtaining  suitable  indoor  work 
for  very  wooden  females,  I  am  not  surprised  that 
some  of  them  prefer  farm-work,  especially  when  they 
contrast  the  eight  liours  in  the  field  with  the  sixteen 
that  is  the  usual  length  of  the  day^with  our  domestic 
servants.  I  repeat  as  there  are  so  very  many  women 
and  girls  who  are  fit  for  nothing  better  than  the  plain 
and  sturdy  labour  of  the  field,  it  is  far  preferable  that 
they  should  work  on  the  farm  than  have  silly  notions 
put  into  their  heads  that  field  labour  is  not  fitted  for 
females  ;  still  less  that  they  should  be  kept  in  idleness 
or  vice  at  home.  By  all  means  reduce  the  number  of 
these  females,  improve  them,  enlighten  them,  educate 
them,  make  them  better  members  of  society,  and  then 
you  will  have  no  reason  to  restrict  juvenile  female 
labour  in  the  fields,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons  that 
young  girls  won't  go  out  to  such  work  if  they  can 
find  better  and  more  suitable  employment.  In  the 
meantime — till  that  improvement  has  taken  place — it 
is  foolish  to  say  that  the  employment  engenders 
immorality  or  bad  habits,  simply  because  all  sorts  of 
women  and  girls,  who  can  find  nothing  better  to  do, 
earn  an  honest  livelihood  at  such  work.  But  to 
return  to  the  education  of  the  girls ;  even  as  to  them 
I  could  wish  that  their  instruction  was  more  useful 
and  more  practicable. 

We  hardly  know  how  much  of  the  happiness  of  a 
poor  man  depends  on  the  preparation  of  his  food. 
His  capacity  for  labour,  his  health,  and  consequently 
his  comfort  and  good  temper,  are  mainly  dependant 
upon  it.  Generally  speaking,  the  economy  of  the  farm 
kitchin  in  cooking  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
cottage.  Therefore,  all  things  being  equal,  if  I  were 
a  young  labourer,  I  should  always  make  love,  not  to 
bhick  eyes  or  blue,  but  to  a  good  plain  cook — though 
it  might  suit  all  the  better  if  the  plain  cook  was  a 
nice-looking  girl.  I  shall  be  told  that  there  is  plenty 
of  materials  in  a  farm  kitchen  to  make  a  good  dinner; 
but  it  generally  happens  that  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  make  the  most  of  an  abundance,  will  also,  furnish 
the  best  and  readiest  means  to  make  the  best  use  of 
a  little.  Knowledge  of  even  the  first  principles  of 
cooking  is  often  entirely  absent  in  a  cottage,  and  plain 
fare,  that  might  be  made  palatable  and  digestible  by 
good  management,  is  too  often  rendered  distasteful 
and  indigestible,  and  consequently  the  hard-earned 
wages  of  the  husband  are  well-nigh  wasted.  You 
will  laugh  at  my  offering  you  a  cooking  receipt,  but 
I  happened  many  years  since  to  give  a  few  peas  away 
in  a  severe  winter  for  making  soup.  On  going  into 
one  cottage  I  tasted  some  that  was  decidedly  nice, 
and  in  a  neighbour's,  the  same  sort  of  soup,  that 
was  essentially  nasty.  Now,  the  only  difference,  I 
was  assured,  was  that  one  was  made  from  snow  and 
the  other  from  hard  water.  No  doubt  the  virtues  of 
soft  water  in  making  soup  are  well  known  to  all 
cooks,  but  they  may  not  be  to  every  labourer's  wife, 
and  I  would  remark  that  I  think  we  have  strong 
prejudices  against  soups  and  broths,  in  which  the 
Scotch  so  much  excel,  which  may  possibly  arise  from 
our  inferior  method  of  preparing  them.  But  it  may 
be  some  consolation  for  you  to  know  that  other 
countries  are  still  more  behindhand  in  the  mysteries 
of  cottage  cookery.  I  believe  that  the  table  of  a  poor 
man  in  Norfolk  is  much  better  supplied,  and  at  a  less 
cost,  than  in  many  parts  of  England.  I  look  upon 
our  despised  Norfolk  dumplings  as  a  great  and  glorious 
institution.  Surely  a  snow-white  dumpling,  so  light 
that  it  almosts  knocks  the  lid  off  the  boiler,  if  not  a 
"  dish  to  set  before  a  king,"  is  enough,  witli  a  little 
dripping  and  a  few  vegetables,  to  furnish  a  hungry 
man  with  a  jolly  good  meal,  and  is  certainly  prefer- 
able to  the  never  ending  dinner  of  bread  and  cheese 
that  one  sees  in  the  midland  counties.  Then  in  those 
parts  you  find  a  poor  woman  buying  a  pound  of  dry 
bacon ;  she  cuts  it  into  slices,  aud  frizzles  it  before 
the  fire  till  the  chief  part  of  the  ggoduess  is  gone 
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Norfolk,        while  a  Norfolk  woman  would  buy  the  fresh  bacon, 

chop  it  up,  and  put  it  into  a  good  thick  crust  (if  of 

Rev.  J.  Fraser.  meal,  so  much  the  better),  and  instead  of  having  a 

little  mouthful  of  meat,   produces   a   thumping   big 

*■  dumpling  enough  for  her  husband,  self,  and  children. 

I  am  glad  that  the  custom  which  is  general  elsewhere, 
viz.,  buying  baker's  bread,  is  not  common  in  Norfolk. 
This  may  be  very  well  in  towns,  but  if  it  finds  favour 
in  the  country,  where  fii-ing  is  to  be  had  and  ovens 
are  common,  it  is  really  owing  to  the  desii-e  of  house- 
wives to  get  rid  of  every  household  trouble  and  all  the 
•  hard  work  they  can.     It  is  not  because  girls  go  to 

work  in  the  field  that  when  they  become  wives  they 
know  nothing  about  cooking ;  in  some  cottages  all  the 
cooking  consists  in  making  a  cup  of  tea  and  boiling 
a  potatoe,  and  that  is  generally  spoUed  because  it 
isn't  boiled  with  its  jacket  on.  And  this  desire  to  be 
rid  of  trouble  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  cottages 
of  the  labourer,  for  there  are  many  farmhouses  where 
the  washing,  baking  bread,  and  brewing  are  not  done 
at  home.  It  may  be  that  tradesmen  with  large 
establishments  can  brew  and  bake  better  that  cottager's 
wives.  The  bread  may  be  whiter  and  the  beer  may 
be  clearer,  but  how  about  the  profit  and  the  nourish- 
ment ?  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  malt  wUl 
be  almost  as  cheap  as  barley,  when  every  cottager  will 
brew,  not  only  as  he  does  now,  a,t  haysel  and  harvest, 
but  all  the  year  round,  and  drink  his  mug  of  beer  with 
his  wife  and  family;  and  not  go  to  the  public  for 
every  drop  of  beer  he  needs,  where  the  stuff  he  buys, 
instead  of  refreshing  and  strengthening  him,  makes 
liim  thirsty  and  makes  him  stupid.  Just  one  word 
as  to  the  price  of  flour — it  has  not  been  so  dear  for 
many  years,  and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  its  being 
cheaper,  at  least  during  the  winter.  Flour,  good 
sound  households,  such  as  you  buy,  is  now,  I  suppose, 
2s.  9c?.  per  stone,  while  wheat  is  hardly  2s.  per  stone. 
If  you  buy  two  bushels  of  wheat  from  your  master 
for,  say,  lis.  6d.,  and  take  it  to  the  miUer,  he  will, 
for  the  coarse  poUai-d,  grind  it  for  you,  and  you  wUl 
have  your  meal  at  a  little  over  2s.  2d.  per  stone. 
I  can  assure  you  that  meal  contains  as  much,  and 
perhaps  more,  nourishment  than  the  finest  flour  ;  and 
though  you  may  not  like  it  so  well,  or  flnd  it  so 
palatable,  as  there  is  now  such  need  of  the  greatest 
economy,  I  would  strongly  advise  yom*  trying  it,  at 
least  on  a  small  scale. 

In  two  letters  which  I  have  further  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  from  Mr.  Read,  he  makes  the  following 
additional  remarks : — 

"  I  quite  feel  with  you  the  great  importance  that 
every  child  should  read  before  he  goes  to  work.  I 
think  that  writing  and  arithmetic  are  not  so  essential. 
A  boy  in  after  years  can  soon  master  either  of  these  if 
he  have  the  inclination  ;  and  if  he  have  not,  he  wiU 
soon  lose  what  may  have  been  drummed  into  his  head 
before  he  was  10  years  old. 

"  1  am  glad  you  think  with  us "  (the  Norfolk 
Chamber  of  Agriculture)  "  that  better  homes  must  be 
the  first  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural population.  You  evidently  think  that  restricting 
the  employment  of  children  so  as  indirectly  to  enforce 
a  better  education  is  the  next  great  step  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  labouring  poor.  Tou  may  be  right ; 
but  I  would  add  that  unless  this  is  supplemented  by 
improved  parental  training  and  home  disoiphne,  and  a 
thorough  reform  in  the  present  mode  of  retailing  beer,  I 
believe  that  much  less  improvement  will  result  than  you 
naturally  hope  for  and  have  a  right  to  expect. 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  think  any  part  of  my  ad- 
dress at  North  Walsham  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
report." 


11.  Communication  from  J.  0.  Howard  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Solicitor,  Norwich. 

SiE,  Norwich,  23rd  October  1867. 

I  AM  deeply  indebted  for  your  request  that  I 
should  send  in  a  statement  in  writing  regarding  the 
subject  of  your  inquiry. 


Much  study  and  thought  has  impressed  me  with  the 
deepest  conviction  of  its  importance,  not  merely  to  the 
farmer  and  labourer,  land  and  the  culture  of  land,  but 
also  as  respects  our  national  future  from  the  social 
point  of  view  as  well  as  the  economic. 

The  Commissioners  divide  the  general  question  into 
1 1  main  points,  to  which  replies  ai'e  sought. 

Adopting  the  same  order  I  would  submit  the  fol- 
lowing answer^  to  their  queries. 

1.  Legislation  is  imperatively  required  for  prohibit- 

ing the  labour  of  boys  under  a  certain  age. 

2.  With  deference  to  high  agricultural  authority  I 

should  without  hesitation  flx  the  age  of  ten  as 
the  limit — as  not  simply  a  proper  age,  but  as 
the  only  age  not  improper. 

3.  Legislation  is  most  desirable  for  fixing  an  ex- 

clusive period  as  regards  gMs. 

4.  This  should  I  think  extend  to  the  age  of  18. 
^Subject   to  any  limitation  imposed  directly  or 

5.  indirectly  for    educational   objects,  I   do    not 

6.  J    consider  that  statutory  restriction  of  the  hours 
7.*    of  labour  is  necessary  or  even' desirable  in  the 

8.  case  of  boys  and  girls  not  working  in  public 
L  gangs. 

9.  There  appears  no  need  for  secured  meal-times. 

10.  A  limitation  distance  ift  proportion  to  age  may 

be  desirable  if  the  legislature  decline  to  flx  an 
age  below  which  labour  would  be  illegal. 
Assuming  this  to  be  flxed  as  respects  boys  and 
girls,  a  limitation  of  distance  would  most  likely 
become  unnecessary,  and  possibly  might  be 
mischievous. 

11.  With  an  exclusive  period  reaching  to  18  there 
would  be  little  or  no  necessity  for  further  pro- 
tection for  females.  Without  such  a  period  or 
with  such  materially  shortened,  protection  from 
such  certain  employments  acknowledged  un- 
healthy or  unsuitable  or  both,  would  in  my 
judgment  be  desirable  and  requisite. 

Before  arriving  at  the  above  conclusions  the  follow- 
ing considerations  among  many  others  had  presented 
themselves  to  me. 

The  use  of  premature  juvenile  and  female  work  is 
an  evil  increasing  and  proUflc  of  worse  evil. 

It  sunders  parents  and  children,  introducing  selfish- 
ness here  and  insubordination  there. 

The  competition,  by  unduly  depressing  wages, 
places  the  parent  disposed  to  bear  the  burden  of  his 
children's  education  at  a  triple  disadvantage  in  com- 
parison with  less  scrupulous  neighbours,  for  (1)  he 
loses  his  children's  earnings,  (2)  his  wife's  earnings, 
and  (3)  the  value  of  his  own  labour  is  depreciated. 

The  system  offers  a  premium  to  selfishness ;  it  raises 
a  barrier  against  virtue — this  too  when  a  mutual  re- 
straint would  be  a  common  boon. 

To  the  child  it  is  a  wrong  in  body,  mind  and  soul, 

To  the  parent  the  gain,  if  any,  is  unnatural  and 
unhallowed. 

To  the  farmer  it  is  false  economy  anii  future 
destruction. 

The  work  seems  cheap  but  is  bad. 

An  ignorant  and  mentally  and  physically  incapable 
class  rise  around,  who  can  never  supply  the  place  of 
their  predecessors,  far  less  fulfil  modern  requirements, 
while  the  cream  of  agricultural  youth  betakes  itself  to 
better-paying  employment. 

It  is  incredible  how  strangely  the.  less  intelligent 
farmers  are  misled  by  this  false  saving. 

A  labourer  living  in  a  parish  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected lost  two  different  masters  from  his  industry  ! 
He  is  a  man  of  remarkable  strength  and  energy,  and 
working  with  the  flail  by  the  job  he  threshed  out  so 
much  corn  that  his  master  discharged  him  ;  he  would 
not  have  on  his  place  a  man  who  earned  so  much 
money. 

The  serious  evUs  arising  from  the  employment  of 
girls  are  only  too  well  known. 

The  wild  liberty  of  the  field  unfits  them  for  domestic 
duties. 

Can  chastity  dwell  where  modesty  is  an  unknown 
quantity  ? 
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In  Norfolk  one  child  out  of  every  ten  is  illegitimate. 

According  to  the  last  census  among  every  20 
spinsters  and  widows  between  the  marriageable  ages 
of  20  wa^  40  there  was  annually  one  bastard,  while, 
in  round  numbers,  there  was  but  one  legitimate  child 
born  annually  among  three  married  women  of  the 
same  age. 

What  a  painful  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  ! 

The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  to  spinsters 
and  widows  between  the  above  ages  was  higher  than 
in  any  other  county,  while  the  proportion  of  legitimate 
births  to  married  women  between  15  and  55  years  of 
age  was  lower  than  in  any  county  save  one. 

The  free  use  of  opiates  and  a  high  rate  of  infanticide 
will  in  general  be  found  in  districts  where  the  system 
of  employing  girls  and  young  women  in  the  fields 
obtains. 

That  the  evil  is  increasing  is  beyond  doubt. 

By  its  nature  it  tends  to  increase,  and  statistics 
prove  it  to  have  done  so. 

Recommended  to  the  farmers  by  its  seeming  econo- 
mical advantages,  and  to  the  parent  by  its  augmen- 
tation of  the  household  earnings,  the  example  and  the 
and  effect  on  wages  being  also  combined,  fresh  families, 
once  reluctant,  are  naturally  drawn  in. 

Introduced  as  an  imperfect  substitute  for  adult  male 
labour  it  ends  by  in  a  measure  supplanting  it.  The 
rising  generation  of  males,  finding  its  services  command 
less  from  the  stocking  of  the  labour  market  with  an 
available  but  inferior  supply,  migrates. 

Women  and  boys  get  through  work  formerly  done 
by  men  at  a  wage  lower  than  any  man  can  or  will 
work  for. 

A  comparison  of  the  following  figures  will  illustrate 
the  above  position. 

According  to  the  census  of  1861  the  numbers  of 
males  employed  in  Norfolk  as  agricultural  labourers 
was  49,533  against  47,693  at  the  census  of  1851  ;  but 
the  number  o^  females  was  3,258  against  2,157. 

An  examination  of  the  comparative  ages  of  the 
labourers,  male  and  female,  is  not  less  significant. 

5  to  10  10  to  15  15  to  20  20  to  25 

fl8Sl        418  4,571  6,886  5,850 

\1861        478  5,490  6,951  5,322 

„       ,      ri851          14  247  505  336 

J^emales^^gg^           40  473  702  422 

In  recommending  10  years  of  age  as  the  end  of  the 
exclusive  period  in  the  case  of  boys,  I  have  felt  that 
the  following  elements  must  be  harmonized. 

The  time  must  be  long  enough  for  the  boy  to  gain 
the  "keys  to  knowledge,"  it  must  be  short  enough  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  farmer  ;  long  enough  to  give  the 
boy  a  taste  for  knowledge,  not  so  long  as  to  create  a 
distaste  for  rural  hardships. 

All  these  conditions  unite  at  that  age. 

The  crow-keeping  can  be  done  by  old  men  in  aid 
of  the  rates,  and  boys  will  be  removed  from  this 
apprenticeship  to  evil,  with  its  long  idly-occupied 
hours,  facilities  for  mischief,  and  neglect  of  religion. 

In  suggesting  18  as  the  age  for  females  there  is 
more  difficulty. 

The  employment  of  females  in  agriculture  may  be 
an  unsatisfactory  sign,  nevertheless  it  would  be  im- 
practicable under  the  existing  dearth  of  good  labour 
(and  might  be  ruinous  in  the  event  of  the  subtraction 
by  legislative  prohibition  of  much  labour  now  available 
though  inferior)  to  dispense  with  all  female  labour  in 
this  county. 

The  employment  of  widows  and  women  without 
families  at  home  is  not  open  to  exception,  and  to 
females  who  have  fallen  the  land  sometimes  is  the  only 
resource  for  an  honest  livelihood.  If  the  age  of  ]  8  be 
fixed  these  will  not  be  excluded,  while  girls  will  be 
protected  from  physical  and  moral  risk  during  the 
formation  of  their  characters  and  constitutions,  and 
will  be  induced  to  acquire  those  domestic  habits  which 
are  the  measure  often  of  their  own  comforts  and  always 
of  their  worth  to  society. 


Males 


'  In  regard  to  the  other  poi-tion  of  the  inquiry  which       Norfolk. 

the  Commissions  justly  call  « the  most  difllcult  por-  

tion,"  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  you  at  such  length.  Rev.  J.  Fraser. 

Some  observations  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted. 

And  first, — if  the   legislature  requires   a  certain  "' 

proportion  of  school  attendance  the  enactment  must 
be  flexible  in  its  details. 

The  half-day,  alternate  day,  and  periodic  systems 
are  inapplicable  to  agriculture.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
horai'y  system,  viz.,  a  certain  number  of  hours' 
schooling  distributed  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  time,  weather,  season,  and  work  in  the  winter  and 
summer  months  respectively,  and  referring  to  the  de- 
mands of  "  haysell "  and  harvest. 

Your  plan  for  indirect  compulsion  would,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  be  an  admirable  spur.  But  is  rural 
opinion  ripe  for  it  ?     I  fear  not. 

Legislative  prohibition  of  juvenile  labour  at  first 
must  press  heavily  on  parents.  Let  us  not  demand 
bricks  without  straw,  or  knowledge  while  the  means 
are  insufficient  and  not  readily  accessible  in  many  parts. 

We  might  discourage  parents  by  imposing  two 
burdens  at  once,  and  so  the  poor  would  nauseate  their 
good. 

Compulsion  is  offensive  to  the  farmers,  and  to  the 
labourers  it  would  be  grievous  if  imposed  simulta- 
neously with  other  restrictions. 

It  will  be  a  most  important  point  in  any  law  to  avoid 
the  sudden  contemporaneous  incidence  of  the  weight 
of  its  provisions. 

Education  hitherto  has  not  been  of  that  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  farmer  by  some  anticipated. 

The  educated  sons  of  the  labourer,  more  conscious  of 
their  value,  have  displayed  an  exaggerated  indepen- 
dence, and  are  prone  to  desert  their  father's  calling 
for  more  remunerative  occupations  brought  within 
their  reach  by  early  instruction. 

Hitherto  field  labour  has  demanded  little  intelli- 
gence. It  will  not  be  so  hereafter.  The  relations  of 
employer  and  employed  are  undergoing  organic 
change.  Machinery  is  ousting  manual  work.  The 
labourer  of  the  future,  as  regards  himself,  his  master 
and  his  work,  will  be  a  different  man.  Skilled  labour 
will  then  be  needed. 

The  desideratum  is  to  attach  the  labourer  to  the  soil : 
for  this  superior  cottage  accommodation  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

In  parts  of  Norfolk  cottage  crowding  results  in 
horrors  too  awful  to  relate.  The  amendments  of  the 
Poor  Law  have  done  much  good  ;  great  landlords  are 
alive  to  iheir  duty ;  nevertheless  readier  legal  facilities 
might  be  given  for  building  cottages  and  improving 
them  and  charging  the  cost,  and  sanitary  inspection 
by  an  independent  pubUc  officer  is  most  essential. 

Care  wcwld  however  be  requisite  to  avoid  checking 
cottage  building  by  stringent  sanitary  laws  subjecting 
the  owner  to  compulsory  structural  alterations. 

The  charge  against  the  landlords  has  been  unfairly 
pressed. 

Many  cottages  are  built  by  Speculators,  many  are 
erected  or  purchased  as  investments  for  "  little  men,'' 
many  are  erected  on  appropriated  strips  of  waste, 
many  estates  are  fringed  with  dwellings  or  embossed 
with  little  villages  in  entirely  independent  hands  and 
of  the  many  cottages  held  by  small  owners  probably 
a  majority  are  mortgaged. 

The  reason  why  cottages  are  not  built  is  simply 
this — they  don't  pay.  The  reason  why  they  don't  pay 
is  that  the  labourer  cannot  afford  a  rent  equivalent 
to  a  fair  interest  on  the  expenditure  :  when  he  can 
cottages  will  rise  like  magic. 

The  cottage  want  will  adjust  itself  by  economical 
principles,  it  cannot  be  regulated  by  force,  and  the 
advance  of  wages  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  improve- 
ment. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  propitious  oppor- 
tunity for  legislation  on  the  subject  of  inquiry  than 
exists  now. 

Wages  are  rising,  the  farmers  are  prosperous.  We 
shall  prepare  the  labourer  for  coming  power.  We 
shall   gracefully  confer  that  education   it  would  be 
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Rev.  J.  Iraser, 


dangerous  to  neglect  and  fatal  to  deny,  and  indirectly 
hut  materially  promote  the  spread  of  Christian  truth 
among  our  rural  poor,  at  a  time  when  religion  has 
more  than  ever  become  a  political,  social,  and  national 
necessity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sii', 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
The  Eev.  J.  Fraser,  J.  O.  Howaed  Taylor. 

Assistant  Commissioner. 


12.  Communication  from^ew.  PF.  T.  Beckett,  Rector 
of  Ingoldisthorpe,  Docking  Union,  County  of 
Norfolk,  and  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
the  Deanery  of  Heacham. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  if  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  cottagers  in  agricultural  districts  is  to  be  main- 
tained, the  Government  must  interfere  with  some  law 
enforcing  the  attendance  of  such  children  at  school 
for  a  certain  fixed  period ;  the  length  of  that  period 
admits  of  further  question.  On  looking  over  the 
educational  statistics  of  the  Union  of  Docking  for 
the  last  eight  years  from  1860  to  1867  inclusive,  I 
find  that  there  has  been  a  progressive  decrease  in  the 
number  of  boys  attending  the  schools;  for  in  1860 
the  number  amounted  to  523  ;  in  1861  to  488;  in 
1862  to  576;  in  1863  to  570;  in  1864  to  530;  in 
1865  to  510;  in  1866  to  512;  in  1867  to  498  ;  so 
that  the  difference  between  the  number  of  the  highest 
year  1862  (576)  and  that  of  the  present  year  (498) 
amounts  to  78,  or  nearly  1  of  the  higher  number. 
But  to  obtain  a  fair  statement  of  the  real  decrease  of 
education  amongst  the  boys,  the  enquiry  must  be 
extended  to  the  fact,  whether  there  is  a  decrease  iu 
the  number  of  boys  above  six  years  of  age,  or  whether 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  under  six 
years  of  age  attending  school,  and  also  whether  the 
average  length  of  attendance  is  now  less  than  it  was 
in  1862,  and  whether  the  average  age  at  which  the 
boys  quit  school  is  lower.  This  information  I  shall 
attempt  to  furnish  in  an  appendix.  The  induce- 
ments to  boys  not  attending  school  at  all,  or  quitting 
school  at  an  early  age  are  so  great  and  are  so  likely 
to  increase,  that  I  think  legislation  is  required  for 
fixing  the  age  below  which  boys  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  employed. 

Seasons  for  hoys  leaving  school  early.  —  Em- 
ployers.— The  great  reason  undoubtedly  is  the  im- 
portance to  farmers  of  boy  labour  in  an  economical 
point  of  view.  If  a  farmer  can  get  the  same  amount 
of  weekly  work  done  by  two  boys  at  3s.  Qd.  or  4s.  a 
week  each,  or  by  one  lad  at  6s.  or  7s.  a  week,  as  by  a 
man  at  weekly  wages  ranging  from  10s.  to  12s.  or  14s. 
per  week,  it  is  decidedly  to  his  advantage  to  employ 
the  boy  or  lad  labour  in  preference  to  the  man  labour. 
Now  that  such  is  the  case  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
fact  that  boy  and  lad  labour  is  rapidly  superseding 
man  labour,  and  that  on  some  farms  the  work  will  be 
almost  wholly  done  by  boys  and  lads  under  20  years 
of  age.  On  my  o\t«i  knowledge  and  observation  I 
am  able  to  say  that  lads  of  14  and  15  years  of  age 
sometimes  even  youngei",  at  weekly  wages  of  ^s.  or 
7s.,  are  employed  as  shepherds  or  in  ploughing  or  other 
agricultural  labour,  which  was  formerly  entrusted  to 
men  at  wages  varying  from  9s.  and  10s.  to  12s.  per 
week.  Thus  man  labour  is  displaced,  and  obliged  to 
seek  employment  in  other  occupations,  or  depend  on 
union  support. 

Parents. — The  parents,  especially  where  the  hus- 
band, for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  is  not  constantly 
employed,  are  glad  to  increase  their  weekly  income 
by  the  earnings  of  one  or  more  of  the  boys  or  lads  of 
their  family.  This  is  especially  found  to  be  the  case 
in  those  families  where  sickness  has  prevailed  ;  for, 
as  under  the  present  poor  law  system,  medical  and 
parochial  relief  is  not  afforded  by  the  Union  in  cases 
where  the  father  is  employed  in  work,  a  debt  is 
quickly  incurred  for  medical  attendance,  which  hangs 
as  an  incubus  upon  families  for  years,  and  to  free 
themselves  from  which  parents  will  even  do  that 
which  they  know   to  be  injurious   to   the  physical, 


moral,  and  religious  welfare  of  their  children.    Where 
the  father  himself  is  ill,  the  union  assistance  afforded 
being  less  than  his  weekly  earnings,  the  difficulty  and 
distress  of  the  family  is  consequently  proportionately 
increased.     The  pressure  of  debt  grinds  so  heavily 
upon  them,  that  they  are  willing  to  be  relieved  in  any 
degree    or    any  way   which    they   can    meet   with. 
Another   and  I  fear   even  more   common   cause  of 
parents  sending  their  children  to  labour  at  an  early 
age  is  the  dissolute  and  dissipated  life  of  the  father. 
When  the  father  spends  two,  three,  or  four  shillings 
of  his  weekly  earnings  in  drink,  the  mother  is  but 
too  willing  to  supply  this  deficiency  in  the  weekly 
income  by  sending  her  boy  of  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine 
years  of  age  to  labour  in  the  field  for  two  or  three 
shillings  per  week.     The  husband  of  course  consents, 
as  he  is  thus  enabled  to  spend  more  on  his  vicious 
indulgence.     A  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  more  respectable  cottagers'  families, 
where  the  husband  is  sober,  •industrious,  hardworking 
and  careful,  the  boy  will  be  kept  at  school  till  \.2  or 
14  years  of  age,  whereas  in  those  families  where  the 
husband  is  of  a  different  character,   or  the  wife  is 
improvident,  careless,  slatternly  and  thoughtless,  the 
children,  both   girls   and  boys,  are  sent  to  work  at 
an  early  age.     The  attendance  of  children  at  the  day 
school  furnishes  to  a  certain  extent  a  test  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  parents.     Of  course  exceptions  could 
be  found  in  the  case  of  some  families  with  a  great 
number  of  young  children,  where  the  employment  of 
the  younger  children  of  six,  seven,  or  eight,  appears 
to  the  parents  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  family.     Whether  in  such  cases  union 
assistance  might  not  be  profitably  given  and  economi- 
cally justified,  deserves  consideration. 

Children  themselves. — As  it  is  natural  for  children 
to  dislike  the  discipline  and  restraint  and  exercise  of 
the  mind,  which  is  inseparable  from  a  school,  they  are 
always  desirous  to  free  themselves  from  it.  They 
much  prefer  to  pass  their  time  in  their  own  way,  and 
in  amusement,  as  they  do,  whilst  employed  in  tending 
sheep  or  cattle,  or  scaring  birds.  Two  or  more  boys 
employed  in  neighbouring  fields  will  generally  find 
the  means  of  coming  together  and  amusing  themselves 
with  games  at  marbles,  or  even  gambling  in  a  small 
way.  Boys  are  therefore  always  ready  to  accept  work 
when  offered  by  employers,  or  pressed  to  do  so  by 
their  parents. 

I  stated  in  my  evidence  before  the  commissioner  on 
the  gang  system  that  boys  were  employed  as  early 
as  five  or  six  years  in  certain  kinds  of  field  work, 
and  that  the  greater  number  would  leave  school 
before  10  or  12  years  of  age.  1  am  prepared  to  say 
that  for  the  benefit  of  society  at  large  legislative 
interference  is  required  to  secure  a  certain  amount 
of  education  for  boys  of  cottagers'  families,  as  the 
early  employment  of  boys  is  physically,  morally,  and 
religiously  injurious,  and  is  politico-economically  false. 

Morally. — Early  employment  in  the  fields  renders 
the  boys  rough,  unpolished,  reckless  of  authority,  and 
disobedient.  Left  to  themselves  without  any  cor- 
recting influence  exerted  over  them,  they  soon  ape 
the  faults  and  vices  of  their  elders,  or  encourage 
each  other  in  acts  of  immorality.  They  frequently 
learn  to  swear  and  drink  and  use  improper  conversa- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  a  habit  of  gambling  is  also 
acquired.  The  difference  between  a  boy  brought  up 
in  the  fields,  and  a  boy  trained  in  a  school  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  great  indeed,  and  in  villages  where 
there  is  no  school,  or  one  badly  conducted  or  poorly 
attended,  the  behaviour  of  the  boys  and  lads  is  very 
different  from  that  of  a  village,  where  a  school  is 
established  and  well  cared  for.  I  believe  that  all 
schoolmasters  and  managers  will  testify  to  the  fact  that 
let  a  boy  be  taken  from  a  school  at  a  very  early  age,  say 
eight  or  nine,  and  be  employed  for  some  months  in 
field  work,  and  then  let  him  return  to  the  school,  his 
character  will  be  much  altered  for  the  worse,  and  be 
will  not  only  prove  troublesome  and  disobedient  him- 
self, but  he  will  be  the  centre  of  disobedience  and 
lawlessness  for  the  other  children. 
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Physically.  —I  am  convinced,  having  now  attended 
upon  the  poor  inhabitants  of  my  parish  for  some 
years,  that  the  employment  of  boys  at  an  early  age  in 
field  woijk  is  physically  injurious.  Diseases  are  often 
contracted,  which  though  not  immediately  appai'ent, 
show  themselves  at  a  later  period,  become  constitu- 
tionally engrained,  and  either  shorten  life,  or  throw 
the  sufferer  at  an  early  age  upon  the  union  as  a 
confirmed  invalid.  The  seeds  of  phthisis,  rheumatism, 
heart  disease,  are  often  thus  early  sown. 

Religiously. — The  evil  effect  of  employment  of 
boys  in  field  labour  is  shown  in  the  fact,  that  at  the 
triennial  pei-iods  of  confirmation  clergymen  are  con- 
stantly obliged  to  refuse  candidates,  because  they  are 
unable  to  repeat  even  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  are  unacquainted 
with  the  simplest  facts  of  Scripture  or  religious 
knowledge.  Many  will  not  present  themselves  be- 
cause they  are  conscious  of  their  ignorance,  and  utter 
inability  to  answer  the  simplest  question  put  to  them. 
Boys  of  this  class  fancy  themselves  men  even  whilst 
they  are  children,  and  think  it  lowering  to  themselves 
to  attend  the  Sunday  school  or  receive  any  religious 
instruction. 

Mentally. — The  minds  of  boys  thus  left  to  them- 
selves become  by  degrees  blunted,  so  that  they  lose 
the  powers  of  observation.  Their  curiosity  can  only 
be  startled  by  the  most  astonishing  incidents,  and 
they  make  no  inquiries  as  to  the  things  which  suiTOund 
them.  They  view  them  all  as  matters  of  fact  not 
worthy  observation  nor  inquiry;  hence  they  know 
little  or  nothing  about  the  country  or  neighbourhood 
in  which  they  live,  nor  the  necessaries  of  life  they 
daily  use,  or  even  the  work  in  which  they  are 
employed.     They  have  no  mental  life  nor  interest. 

As  this  question  has  now  engaged  for  some  time 
the  attention  of  the  employers  and  the  clergy,  I 
would  briefly  state  the  reasons  given  by  the  farmers 
for  the  early  employment  of  boys,  and  the  time  at 
which  they  think  they  should  be  brought  into  the 
fields. 

Many  of  the  employers  of  labour  maintain  that  to  keep 
a  boy  at  school  beyond  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  at  the 
latest  is  to  render  him  practically  useless  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agricultural  labour  ;  that  he  must  be  ti-ained 
from  an  early  age  to  the  management  of  implements. 
I  think  that  any  knowledge  of  agricultural  pursuits 
will  give  an  answer  to  this  at  once.  The  general 
employment  of  boys  up  to  12  or  14  years  of  age  is  not 
of  such  a  character  as  to  require  this  training.  The 
tending  or  feeding  of  sheep,  hoeing,  Vi'eed  picking, 
turnip  topping  and  tailing,  leading  horses,  are  not 
occupations  which  require  such  training ;  whereas 
ploughing,  horse-hoeing,  and  driUing,  would  not  be 
entrusted  to  boys  under  12  or  14.  But  experience 
shows  us  that  this  statement,  so  broadly  made,  is  not 
borne  out  by  fact,  and  that  boys  who  have  remained 
at  school  till  12  or  14  are  not  only  not,  as  stated,  use- 
less, but  that  they  learn  quicker  the  work  they  have 
to  do,  and  are  quite  equal  to  and  generally  better  than 
those  who  have  not  been  educated.  They  understand 
the  reason  of  directions  better,  they  perceive  more 
readily  the  quickest  and  readiest  and  most  profitable 
way  of  carrying  out  their  instructions,  and  they  cer- 
tainly learn  more  quickly  the  uses  of  the  different  parts 
of  machinery,  and  are  better  able  to  put  it  to  rights 
when  out  of  order  or  employ  it  in  the  best  manner. 
So  too  they  learn  to  be  more  careful  about  the  feeding 
of  cattle.  A  reason  which  I  once  heard  given  for  an 
early  employment  of  boy  labour  is  one  which  I 
scarcely  like  to  repeat ;  but  as  I  believe  it  was  an 
individual  opinion,  I  may  mention  it, — that  in  the  case 
of  vicious  restive,  and  un tractable  horses  boys  ma- 
naged them  better  because  they  had  less  fear  of  them, 
either  from  not  knowing  the  danger  or  being  more 
regardless  of  it.  Such  an  opinion,  which  I  do  not 
believe  to  be  general,  condemns  itself.  Several  em- 
ployers of  labour  have  expressed  their  opinion  to  me 
that  educated  boys  are  more  useful  on  the  farms,  and 
that  the  only  objection  they  have  to  their  continuance 
long  at  school  is  that  their  services  as  farm  labourers 


are  generally  lost  to  them,  as  they  aim  at  a  higher 
position  either  as  domestic  servants  or  in  other  occu- 
pations.    If  then  there  is  no  advantage,  as  far  as  the 
acquiring  of  skill  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  concerned, 
in  boys  being  employed  at  so  early  an  age,  it  seems 
but  fair  that  they  should  have  the  advantage  of  mental 
training  and  education,  and  that  for  this  purpose  they 
should  be  left  at  school  as  long  as  possible,  say  till  10 
or  12  years  of  age.     My  own  experience  as  a  school 
inspector  convinces  me  that  though  boys  may  be  sent 
to  school  before  six,  they  can  acquire  little  or  no  instruc- 
tion till  after  that  age,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  impos- 
sible in  the  period  of  two  years  to  afford  them  such 
instruction  as  will  be  permanently  useful.     What  they 
have  acquired  before  eight  years  of  age  will  be  lost  in  a 
few  months,  and  the  boys  might  just  as  well  not  have 
been  at  school  at  all.     Those  who  advocate  the  em- 
ployment of  boys  at  an  early  age  in  the  fields  say 
that  all  the  education  the  boys  require  may  be  obtained 
at  a  night  school ;  but  then  they  forget  that  the  keep- 
ing of  these  night  schools  in  poor  rural  parishes  entails 
additional  work  and  labour  on  the  clergymen,  as  no 
one  else  is  frequently  found  to  be  able  or  willing  to 
attend  to  it,  and  that  this  takes  him  away  from  other 
work  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance,  and  that  this 
additional  burden  is  often  cast  upon  him  when  he  is 
at  the  sole  expense  of  maintaining  the  day  school,  and 
when  he  bestows  much  personal  labour  in  the  super- 
intendence  and  management   of  it.     But  the  night 
school  is  in  my  opinion  to  a  great  extent  a  failure, 
both  from  the  want  of  sufiicient  teachers,  the  dullness 
and  heaviness  of  the  lads,  the  shortness  of  the  time 
given  to  the  school,  and  the  sleepiness  and  weariness 
of  the  scholars.     Besides  the  most  important  parts  of 
day  school  education,  the  moral  training  and  religious 
teaching,  must  be  §ither  altogether  omitted  or  will  be 
but  imperfectly  given.     No  one  who  has  not  had  the 
personal  management  of  a  night  school  can  be  aware 
of  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  to  be  encoun- 
tered and  the  little  progress  that  can  be  made. 

One  reason  for  not  removing  boys  from  school  at  so 
early  an  age  is  that  it  is  politico-economically  wrong 
and  unjust  on  society  at  large.     K  the  long  hours  of 
labour,  the  exposure  to  weather,  and  the  overtaxing  of 
the  strength  of  the  boy — for  the  other  labourers  often 
make  boys  and  lads  carry  heavier  burdens  than  is 
proper,  as  I  can  personaUj''  testify — lay  the  founda- 
tion, as  I  am  convinced  they  do,  of  disease,  which  ma- 
nifesting itself  in  after  life  causes  the  man  to  be  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  union  for  support,  or  if  he  dies  early 
throws  the  burden  of  supporting  the  widow  and  family 
upon  the  union,  then  an  act  of  injustice  is  done  to  the 
other  ratepayers,  who  are  obliged  to  pay  increased 
rates  in  order  that  agricultural  labour  may  be  supplied 
to  the  employer  at  a  lower  price.     Besides  this,  I  have 
pointed  out  that  the  employment  of  boys  and  lads  does 
displace  man  labour,  and  does  also  in  the  long  run 
lessen  the  quality  of  the  labour.     Inquiry  will  show 
that  when  lads  reach  the  age  of  18  or  19  and  demand 
men's  wages   their  demand  is  refused   and  they  are 
obliged  to  leave  their  homes  and  travel  elsewhere  in 
search  of  higher  wages,  whilst  younger  boys  are  taken 
on  to  supply  their  place.     This,  I  am  certain,  has  a 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the   moral   character  of  the 
younger  adult  labouring  population.     The  home  in- 
fiuence  and  the  home  feelings  are  destroyed,  and  they 
frequently  fall  into  vicious  courses  which  they  might 
have  escaped  if  they  had  remained  in  their  own  vil- 
lage under  the  friendly  supervision  and  advice  of  their 
relations'  and  those  who  had  known  them  as  children. 
Nor  is  there  any  real  money  advantage  to  the  parents. 
When  boys  ai-e  earning  in  the  fields  only  Is.  6d.  or  2s. 
a  week,  it  is  ^oubtful  whether  that  sum  will  cover  the 
expense  of  the  increased  wear  and  tear  of  clothes, 
especially  of  boots ;  and  if  the  chance  of  subsequent 
illness  and  their  being  thi-own  in  consequence  upon 
their  parents  for  support  is  taken   into   account,  it 
appears  to  me  that  to  such  parents  is  applicable  the 
saying,  "  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish." 

With  respect  to  the  employment  of  female  labour  in 
the  fields,  1  think  that  it  has  generally  such  an  inju- 
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character  of  the  female  labourer  that  it  should  be  dis- 

Bev.  J.  Fraser.  corn-aged,  if  not  prohibited,  by  legislative  interference. 
In  this  opinion  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  very  many 
*•  of  the  best  educated  and  most  respectable  employers 

of  agricultural  labour  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
respectable  or  better  class  of  agricultural  labourers 
agree.  The  scarcity  of  labour  is  not  such  as  to 
require  women  to  work  in  the  fields.  "Widows,  for 
instance,  who  are  often  compelled  to  do  so  in  order  to 
obtain  support  for  their  families,  almost  invariably 
say  that  they  would  not  follow  such  an  occupation 
unless  they  were  compelled,  and  that  they  would  much 
prefer  gainingtheir  livelihood  by  washing  and  needle- 
work if  they  could  obtain  sufficient  employment.  The 
married  women  who  follow  field  work  and  earn  from 
lOdf.  to  Is.  in  the  day  are  generally  slattei'nly  and  care- 
less, their  cottages  are  dirty  and  uncomfortable,  and 
their  children  neglected  and  uncared  for.  The  more 
respectable  labourers  always  say  that  they  would  not 
allow  their  wives  to  work  in  the  fields,  as  they  do  not 
think,  besides  other  reasons,  that  it  is  any  advantage 
to  them  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  The  waste  of 
food  by  the  children'  in  the  absence  of  the  mother,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  clothes,  the  breakage  of  articles 
of  furniture,  and  many  other  extra  expenses  consume 
the  additional  money  earned.  The  discomfort  of  the 
home  to  the  husband  on  his  return  from  work  is  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  his  betaking  himself  to  the  public 
house  and  hence  becoming  a  confirmed  drunkard.  I 
can  safely  say  that  the  field  workers  amongst  the 
women  are  generally  the  least  respectable  of  the  la- 
bourers' wives  and  the  least  attentive  to  their  domestic 
and  social  duties.  Undoubtedly  the  proper  place  for 
a  married  woman  is  her  home,  and  her  proper  occu- 
pation the  care  of  her  children,  who  frequently  from 
her  absence  incur  the  danger  of  accidents  by  fire  and 
other  causes,  and  also  from  neglect  die  at  an  early  age. 
With  respect  to  the  girls  and  unmarried  women,  there 
are  two  classes  employed  in  field  labour.  Those  of  an 
immoral  character,  who  occasionally  work  in  the  fields, 
and  more  respectable  girls  and  young  women,  the 
former  of  whom,  the  girls,  are  either  driven  to  it  by 
their  .parents,  who  are  generally  some  of  the  most 
careless  and  dissipated  in  the  parish,  or  who,  having 
large  families  and  only  girls,  are  glad  to  add  something 
to  the  weekly  earnings  by  the  additional  wages  of  the 
elder  gu-ls  of  the  families.  Again  there  are  other 
girls  who  dislike  the  restraint  of  school  or  have  so 
misbehaved  themselves  as  to  be  turned  out  of  it,  who 
either  take  to  field  work  of  their  own  accord  or  else 
are  driven  to  it  by  their  parents  as  a  punishment  for 
their  misconduct  at  school.  The  general  effect  upon 
all  these  girls  is  much  the  same  as  that  produced  by 
their  working  in  gangs  ;  they  become  rude,  immodest, 
slatternly,  and  unfitted  for  domestic  service  ;  and  when 
they  marry  generally  make  bad  wives  and  mothers. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  those  who  are  such 
generally  quickly  give  up  field  labour,  because  it  be- 
comes wearisome  and  disagreeable  to  them.  More 
than  one  parent  has  confessed  to  me  that  they  traced 
the  ruin  of  their  girls  to  their  work  in  the  fields,  and 
have  said  how  much  they  repented  having  permitted 
them  to  follow  field  labour,  and  have  expressed  their 
opinion  that  no  girls  should  be  so  employed. 

Physical  ends. — All  the  physical  evils,  which  in 
the  evidence  given  to  the  commissioners  on  the  gang 
system,  have  been  stated  to  apply  to  the  employment 
of  female  labour  in  gangs,  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
employment  of  female  labour  in  agricultural  work  of 
any  kind.  As  this  is  a  medical  question,  I  would 
refer  the  Commissioners  to  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Adney,  surgeon,  of  Whittlesea,  1:%  Mr.  White's 
Report,  No.  168,  pagel27  ;  Mr.  Joshua  Love's,  Castle- 
acre,  qualified  statement.  No.  32,  page  93  ;  Rev.  John 
Howman,  No.  46,  page  96,  No.  213,  page  140,  No. 
253  (10),  page  149,  also  in  Mr.  Longe's  Report  to  No. 
160,  page  36.  As  I  have  now  attended  the  cottagers 
of  my  parish  medically  since  the  spring  of  1859, 
somewhat  more  than  eight  years,  I  am  able  to  speak 
personally  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  death,  and  I 


can  safely  say  that  the  greatest  amount  of  disease 
amongst  the  women  is  attributable  to  overwork  and 
exposure  to  weather  in  field  work.  I  find  that  since 
1852  there  have  been  116  deaths  in  the  parish,  of 
this  number  21  were  of  children  under  10  years 
of  age,  three  under  2  years,  and  30  under  1  year, 
making  a  total  of  54,  or  nearly  half  of  the  whole 
number.  Of  these  10  died  of  diphtheria  in  1862. 
Above  70  there  have  been  25  deaths,  and  between  10 
and  20,  3,  of  which,  2  were  attributable  to  exposure 
to  weather  and  cold ;  and  between  twenty  and  sixty,  36 
funerals,  namely,  16  males  and  20  females,  and 
of  these  9  males  died  from  diseases,  such  as  asthma, 
consumption,  and  pleurisy,  caused  by  hard  living,  over 
fatigue  and  exposure  to  weather,  and  11  females 
from  similar  diseases  produced  by  field  work.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  injurious  effects  of  field  labour 
on  females  has  been  of  late  so  much  recognized  by  the 
cottagers  themselves,  that  at  present  I  believe  there 
are  only  in  this  village  one  widow,  four  married 
women,  and  2  girls  so  employed,  and  these  only  oc- 
casionally. I  think,  therefore,  that  the  legislature 
may  fairly  interfere  to  prevent  female  labour  in  other 
parishes,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  suffer  females  under 
16  to  work  in  the  fields.  It  would  be  better  to  say  18, 
as  the  time  when  the  greatest  injury  is  likely  to  be 
done  to  the  female  constitution  by  exposure  to  wet 
and  cold  and  by  over  fatigue  is  from  12  to  16  or  17. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  respecting  the  employ- 
ment of  child  and  female  labour  in  field  work  are 
applicable  also  to  the-  employment  of  the  same  classes 
in  musseling  and  cockling  upon  our  sea  shore,  an 
employment  which  occupies  a  great  number  of  women 
and  children,  with  the  same  injurious  results,  morally, 
bodily,  and  religiously.  1  believe  that  the  present 
commission  does  not  embrace  that  kind  of  out- 
door work,  but  I  think  that  the  inquiry  should  be 
extended  to  that  kind  of  labour,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  evUs,  which  might  arise  if  restrictions 
were  applied  in  this  neighbourhood  to  field  work  and 
not  to  shore  work. 

Duration  of  time  of  labour  and  time  for  refresh- 
ment.— ^In  answering  the  questions  proposed  by  the 
Commissioners  numbered  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  state  that  the  usual  hours  of  labour  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  for  men  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  with 
intervals  allowed  of  from  20  to  30  minutes  for  break- 
fast, and  li  to  2  hours  for  dinner,  making  the  usual 
length  of  work  10  hours;  for  women  or  girls,  from  8 
tUl  5,  with  the  same  intervals  of  rest  ;  a  woman's 
actual  working  time  is  therefore  8  hours.  In  grass 
mowing  and  harvest  the  usual  hours  of  work  are  from 
5  a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  with  an  additional  half  hour's  rest 
in  the  afternoon.  When  getting  up  the  hay  or  corn 
the  labourer  may  be  perhaps  required  to  stay  later, 
say  till  8  or  9  p.m.  For  the  additional  work  they  get 
additional  wages,  for  whereas  the  usual  weekly  pay  is 
12«.  per  week,  the  wages  for  the  han^est  are  Ql.  a 
month,  or  30s.  per  week.  As  long  as  the  usual  hours 
from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  for  men,  or  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
for  women,  are  kept,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
need  for  legislative  interference ;  but  in  the  case 
of  boys,  and  a  system  prevalent  in  this  part  of  Norfolk, 
called  the  one-journey  system,  I  think  interference  is 
necessary. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  labour  of  boys  of  all  ages. 
These  boys  are  constantly  employed  for  much  longer 
hours  than  the  men.  I  believe  from  the  inquiries 
I  have  made  that  boys  are  in  the  fields  as  early  as 
half-past  4  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  continue  till  7  or  8  p.m., 
or  even  later.  In  fact,  unless  the  boys,  who  are  set 
to  keep  off  crows  and  birds  were  very  early  in  the 
fields,  they  would  be  of  little  use,  as  the  birds  feed 
principally  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  even- 
ing ;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  the  boy  is  on  his  legs 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  period  of  exertion  is  too  long  and  is  injurious 
to  his  physical  development.  But  in  addition  to  this 
he  has  often  to  walk  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  miles  to 
his  work  and  the  same  from  his  work,  and  when  he 
reaches  home  has  to  get  his  supper  before  he  can  go  to 
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bed«  Under  these  circumstances  he  probably  does  not 
retire  to  rest  till  half-past  9  or  10;  and  as  he  must  be 
up  by  4  or  half-past  4  the  next  morning,  the  hours  of 
sleep  are  restricted  to  6  or  6^  hours,  which  I  believe 
most  meCcal  men  would  think  too  short  a  period  of 
rest  for  boys  or  young  lads.  I  would  suggest  that 
where  in  the  case  of  boys  such  long  hours  of  work  are 
required,  two  boys  shoiUd  be  employed  instead  of  one, 
and  that  the  one  should  be  in  the  field  from  5  a.m.  to 
12  a.m.,  and  the  other  from  1  p.m.  to  7  or  8  p.m. 
This  would  alyo  permit  of  alternate  schooling  for  the 
two  boys.  This  undue  amount  of  labour  is  also  exacted 
irom  boys  in  other  agricultural  pursuits  ;  and  they  are 
frequently  seen  returning  from  their  work  long  after 
the  adult  labourer  has  reached  his  home.  The  man 
will  insist  on  his  proper  hours,  but  the  boy  or  lad 
fearing  to  lose  his  place,  will  stay  long  beyond  his 
proper  time  of  leaving  off  in  order  to  feed  the  cattle 
out  of  hours,  do  some  odd  jobs,  or  even  finish  work 
Avhich  the  men  have  not  completed.  In  fact,  the  men 
often  put  upon  the  boys.  I  think  much  of  this  might 
be  prevented,  if  the  boys  were  licensed,  and  upon 
their  licence  were  dated  the  number  of  hours  (varying 
according  to  their  age)  they  might  work,  and  a  penalty 
affixed  for  subjecting  them  to  longer  hours  of  work 
than  that  for  which  they  are  licensed.  I  do  not  think 
that  a  boy  of  8  or  10  or  even  12  years  should  work 
the  same  number  of  hours,  and  at  the  same  work  and 
equally  hard  as  the  lad  of  14,  16,  or  18  years. 

I  think  that  the  one-journey  system  though  much 
favoured  by  both  employers  of  labour  and  the  la- 
bourers themselves  should  be  suppressed.  I  am  sure 
it  is  a  mistake  ;  and  I  will  not  permit  it  on  my  own 
land,  nor  would  I,  if  I  were  farming  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  acres  instead  of  tens.  The  system  is 
this,  and  in  the  working  of  it,  both  men,  women, 
lads  and  boys  and  even  girls  may  be  included.  The 
labourer  (whether  male  or  female)  gets  breakfast  at 
5  or  half-past  5  before  he  starts  for  his  work,  he 
gets  on  the  ground  at  six,  and  then  works  away  with- 
out rest  or  intermission  of  any  kind,  even  for  taking 
food  till  3  p.m.,  when  he  breaks  off  and  goes  home. 
Thus  he  gives  his  master  9  hours  work  instead  of 
10,  and  as  he  becomes  fatigued  and  weary  during  the 
last  3  or  4  hours  from  want  of  food  and  rest,  the 
quality  of  his  work  is  inferior  ;  and  thus  not  only  is 
the  time  of  work  shortened,  but  the  labour  is  less 
effective.  In  some  cases  a  rest  is  allowed  of  20 
or  30  minutes  at  9  o'clock.  Of  course  the  labourer 
prefers  this  plan,  because  unless  he  is  closely  watched, 
he  will  rest,  and  wiU  take  a  bite  and  a  sup,  or  if  not 
will  do  his  work  less  fairly,  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  done.  The  advantage  to  him  is  that  he  has  the 
whole  of  the  afternoon  from  3  p.m.  to  himself,  and 
after  getting  a  meal  on  his  return  home ;  goes  to  his 
allotment  garden  and  labours  there  till  8  or  9  p.m., 
thus  adding  4  or  5  hours  to  the  amount  of  his  day's 
labour,  and  if  he  has  acted  fairly  to  his  employer, 
exhausting  his  bodily  strength  more  than  he  should 
do.  This  "  one  journey  system,"  which  was  at  first 
confined  to  thrashing,  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  horse- 
hoeing  is  now  extending  itself  to  other  kinds  of  field 
work,  such  as  hoeing,  weed  picking,  getting  up  and 
topping  and  stacking  turnip  and  mangold,  and  will,  if 
not  stopped,  become  general.  If  the  employer  and 
adult  labourer  mutually  like  the  plan,  I  suppose  they 
must  be  allowed  to  pursue  it,  but  I' think  protection 
against  it  should  be  given  to  the  woman,  girl,  and  boy 
labourers.  I  am  so  certain  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
this  system  both  to  man  and  horse,  that  I  would  not 
permit  it  on  any  land  I  might  farm,  and  in  this 
opinion  I  was  confirmed  by  an  old  farming  friend 
from  Essex,  who  has  farmed  for  nearly  50  years,  who, 
when  I  explained  to  him,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  me,  this 
system,  said  he  was  astonished  that  Norfolk  farmers 
would  'tolerate  it  on  account  of  the  injurious  effect  it 
must  have  upon  both  man  and  horse.  The  only 
reason  I  can  learn  for  its  being  sanctioned  by  the 
employer  is,  that  where  the  horses  are  employed  at  a 
distance  from  a  farm  in  ploughing  or  harrowing, 
it  saves  the  journey  home  and  back  in  the  middle 
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of  the  day,  which  may  in  some  cases  be  3  or  4 
miles  in  addition  to  the  day's  work  in  ploughing, 
which  I  believe  is  generally  equivalent  in  distance  to  Rev.  J.  Fraser. 

a  journey  of  10  or  12  miles  on  a  bad  or  rough,  road.       ' 

I  think  particular  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  ^• 

fact,  that  under  the  one  journey  system  neither  man 
nor  horses  are  to  be  fed  during  the  nine  consecutive 
hours  of  labour,  and  I  have  been  assured  by  a  trust- 
worthy lad  in  my  village  that  whilst  working  under 
this  system  his  eating  some  bread  which  he  had  put 
into  his  pocket  whilst  he  was  harrowing,  was  objected 
to  by  his  employer  as  rendering  him  less  attentive  to 
his  work.  This  employer  I  am  bound  to  say  is  not  a 
hard  master,  but  one  who  is  Hked  by  his  labourers. 
Another  most  respectable  man  told  me,  that  if  under 
this  system  they  rested  for  a  short  time  or  took  any 
food,  it  must  be  done  unknown  to  the  master  as  it 
was  not  permitted.  Such  a  system  then  is  either 
harsh  and  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  or  if 
evaded  by  the  labourer  renders  him  dishonest  and 
unfair.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  system  should  be 
discontinued,  but  this  is  a  question  between  master 
and  man.  In  the  case,  however,  of  lads  under  20, 
boys,  women,  and  girls,  1  think  this  should  be  pro- 
tected by  an  enactment  securing  them  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast,  one  hour  at  least  for  dinner,  and  if ,  called 
upon  to  work  beyond  6  p.m.,  half  an  hour  or  one  hour 
at  4  p.m.,  as  medical  evidence  testifies  to  the  fact, 
that  food  should  be  taken  at  intervals  of  5  hours  in 
order  to  preserve  health. 

No.  10. — Limitations  as  to  distance  ■ — With  respect 
to  distance,  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  women,  girls, 
lads  and  boys  were  limited  to  two,  or  at  most,  three 
miles  to  travel  to  their  work,  or  else  that  the  time 
which  may  be  consumed  in  going  from  and  returning 
to  their  homes  to  and  from  their  place  of  work 
should  be  deducted  from  the  usual  hours  of  work,  or 
in  the  case  of  boys  under  14  they  should  be  confined 
to  their  parish,  provided  the  boundaries  of  such  parish 
or  their  place  of  work  are  not  further  than  two  miles 
from  their  home. 

No.  11. — I  think  it  would  be  weU,  that  boys  under 
14,  and  women  and  girls  should  not  be  permitted 
to  hoe  or  weed  in  wheat,  barley,  or  other  grain, 
or  to  enter  into  crops  of  turnips  or  mangold  for  the 
purposes  of  hoeing,  topping  or  tailing  the  roots,  when, 
in  consequence  of  falls  of  heavy  rain  or  snow  such 
crops  are  so  wet,  that  such  employment  would  neces- 
sitate their  being  wet  up  to  their  knees  or  waists,  or 
require  them  to  work  for  the  day,  or  return  home  in 
wet  and  dripping  clothes.  The  cause  and  necessity 
of  such  a  regulation  I  have  explained  when  speak- 
ing of  the  physical  injury  to  boys  and  girls.  I  think 
that  the  regulations  as  to  women  and  girls  not  being 
allowed  to  work  in  the  same  gang  with  men  and  boys, 
should  be  extended  to  the  employment  of  women  in 
any  kind  of  agricultural  labour. 

I  find  that  in  this  parish  14  boys  above  12  and 
under  16 — 9  above  16  and  under  18-^that  8  above  20 
and  under  25  are  employed  in  labour,  and  that  8  under 
12  and  above  8  are  wholly  or  occasionally  employed : 
in  the  whole,  39  boys  and  lads — and  that  17  above  18 
have  left  the  parish.  That  of  these  6  became  sailors 
at  Grimsby,  2  entered  the  army,  and  9  have  sought 
work  at  a  distance  from  home.  That  of  the  lads  and 
young  men  employed  in  the  parish,  7  are  employed 
as  team  men,  5  at  lad's  wages  (say  7s.  or  8*.  a  week), 
1  is  a  shepherd  at  7s.  per  week;  and  that  of  the 
adults  only  4  are  employed  as  team  men  or  plough 
men  at  Ms.  a  week,  the  rest  being  now  labourers  at 
12«.  per  week;  whereas  12  of  these  men  were  em- 
ployed as  tea^  men  a  few  years  ago  ;  thus  boy  and 
lad  labour  has  superseded  man  labour.  Four  men  are 
only  occasionally  eniployed.  I  also  refer  the  commis- 
sioners to  my  statement  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  White, 
assistant  commissioner  on  agricultm*al  gangs,  Report 
No.  227,  page  143. 
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a. 


Actual  State  op  Education  among  the  Young 
found  at  work. 

I  think  that  the  education  of  boys  and  lads  en- 
gaged at  field  work  who  have  never  been  at  school  at 
all,  or  only  for  one,  two  or  three  years,  is  most  de- 
plorable, and  their  ignorance  very  great.  I  have 
already  stated  that  I  do  not  think  that  either  Sunday 
or  night  schools  could,  remedy  this  evil,  and  the  only 
plan  I  could  propose  is  to  render  the  attendance  of 
boys  at  school  till  12  yeai-s  of  age  compulsory.  I  am 
convinced  that  in  agricultural  disti'icts  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  substitute  either  half  days  or 
alternate  days  for  regular  daily  attendance,  either  to 
the  satisfaction  of  employers  of  labour  or  of  school 
managers.  These  two  plans  have  been  again  and 
again  discussed  by  both  parties,  both  together  and 
separately,  and  the  general  opinion  is  (of  coiu-se  there 
are  some  few  dissentients),  that  the  peculiarities  of 
agricultural  labour,  and  the  difficulties  attending  the 
carrying  out  such  a  plan  would  prevent  its  success. 
I  shall  furnish  as  an  appendix  a  statement  of  the 
length  of  time  during  which  different  boys  of  this 
parish  have  attended  school. 

The  deficient  education  of  boys  engaged  in  field 
labour  is  not  in  the  Heacham  Deanery  of  the  Docking 
Union  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  schools.  In 
the  17  parishes  of  the  deanery  there  are  15  schools  ; 
three  of  the  parishes  are  united  for  educational  pur- 
poses— one  parish,  having  a  dame's  school,  is  within  a 
mile  of  a  good  boys'  school  and  girls'  school,  and  an 
excellent  mixed  school.  Another  parish,  without  a 
school,  is  within  two  miles  of  two  schools.  There  is 
no  want  of  schools. 

All  the  schools,  except  three,  of  this  deanery  are 
well  conducted,  and  the  education  given  good,  and 
quite  sufficient  for  the  class  of  children,  who  would 
resort  to  them.  I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that 
the  numbers  have  decreased,  and  the  attendance  has 
become  less  regular,  since  the  introduction  of  the  new 
code,  and  the  practical  giving  up  of  teaching  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  general  knowledge.  Neither 
parents  nor  children  take  so  much  interest  in  the 
schools  as  they  formerly  did.  I  fear  that  the  bad  at- 
tendance at  schools  may  be  traced  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  want  of  interest  taken  in  the  education  of  the 
poor  by  the  gentry,  employers  of  labour,  and  the  poor 
themselves.  The  schools  are  not  generally  supported 
by  the  subscriptions  of  the  residents  in  parishes,  but 
only  by  one  or  two  persons  ;  and  where  subscriptions 
are  given,  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  is  boi'ne 
either  by  the  squire  or  the  clei-gyman.  Thus,  out 
of  the  15  schools  of  this  deanery,  1  is  a  free-school, 
supported  by  endowments ;  5  are  maintained  by  the 
squire ;  2  by  the  clergyman  entirely  ;  2  almost  wholly 
by  the  clergyman  ;  4  by  subscriptions  ;  but  where  the 
principal  portion  of  the  expense  is  borne  either  by  the 
clergyman  or  the  squire,  or  by  both,  the  interest  in 
education  amongst  the  employers  of  labour  may  be, 
in  my  opinion,  considered  but  as  smaU. 

Poverty  of  parents. — As  a  general  rule  the  parents 
could  scarcely  plead  poverty.  When  families  can 
obtain  a  meat  meal  two  or  three  times  in  a  week  and 
have  a  sufficiency  of  other  kinds  of  food,  besides 
being  well  clothed,  I  think  poverty  is  not  the  cause  of 
their  sending  their  children  to  field  work.  There  are 
of  course  cases  where  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  a 
great  number  of  very  young  children,  or  where,  from 
the  recent  illness  of  some  member  of  the  family, 
great  expenses  incurred,  press  heavily  upon  the 
parents,  and  make  them  desirous  of  lessening  the  debt 
by  sending  as  many  as  possible  of  their  children  to 
field  work. 

The  indisposition  of  the  parents  to  forego  weekly 
sum  earned. — This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  children  being  sent  early  to  work,  especially,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  in  the  case  where  the  husband 
is  given  to  drink,  or  where  the  wife,  from  a  love  of 
fine  dressing,  is  secretly  and  unknown  to  her  husband 
in  debt  to  the  tally-man.  I  know  that  such  cases  do 
occur,  and  that  then  the  mother  is  desirous  of  send- 
ing her  children  to  work. 


The  chief  causes  of  sending  children  early  td  work. 
— ^But  the  chief  cause  seems  to  be  a  growing  indiffef- 
ence  on  the  parts  of  the  pai-ents  to  education.  This 
arises  fi-om  several  causes  :  one  is,  their  perceiving 
that  in  some,  if  not  many  cases,  the  resident  gentry 
and  the  employers  of  field  labour  not  only  take  no 
interest  in  schools,  but  are  rather  opposed  to  them, 
and  that  they  even  prefer  the  children  should  not  be 
educated,  and  accuse  the  parents  of  bringing  their 
children  up  in  idleness  if  they  keep  them  at  school 
beyond  8  or  10  yeai-s  of  age.  I  think  that  on  the 
part  of  small  farmers  or  those  who  have  them- 
selves been  badly  educated,  there  is  a  fear  lest  the 
labourer  should  know  more  than  themselves.  Again, 
I  think  that  many  of  the  parents  do  not  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  and  are  unwilling  to  lose  a 
present  and  certain  advantage  for  a  prospective,  and 
as  it  appears  to  them,  uncertain  one  ;  and  undoubtedly 
in  some  cases  there  is  a  pressure  put  upon  the  parents 
by  the  employers,  who  decline  to  employ  the  father 
if  they  cannot  have  the  children  also. 

Cottage  accommodation. — I  do  not  think  that  de- 
ficient cottage  accommodation  has  any  direct  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  non  or  small  education  of  the 
children  of  the  lower  classes.  But  I  do  think  that 
legislative  interference  is  required  in  this  matter  for 
the  protection  of  the  cottagers  and  for  the  securing 
their  health,  and  happiness  and  moral  welfare.  Where, 
as  is  the  case  in  some  villages,  the  cottages  are  built 
as  a  mere  matter  of  speculation  or  investment  by 
small  tradespeople  or  persons  themselves  scarcely 
above  the  cottager,  the  cottages  are  of  the  most  in- 
different character  and  the  rents  are  high.  I  have 
known  instances  in  which  stables,  cowhouses,  and 
old  and  ruinous  malthouses  have  been  converted  into 
cottages.  In  my  own  village  there  are  1 6  cottages, 
where  there  is  only  one  small  living  room  below  with 
a  lean-to  washhouse  and  scullery  and  one  bedropm, 
and  these  cottages,  having  no  extra  conveniences,  are 
let  at  from  Zl.  1 0*.  to  Al.  per  annum  ;  and  I  have 
known  as  many  as  10  and  12  persons, — father,  mother, 
grandmother,  grown  up  sons  and  young  children — 
living  in  them.  I  remember  in  the  visitation  of  diph- 
theria in  the  parish  in  1862,  one  instance  in  which  a 
son  aged  about  17  was  lying  dead  in  the  lower  room, 
whilst  a  girl  of  16  and  a  boy  of  12  were  dying  in 
the  room  above,  and  in  these  two  rooms  slept  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  5  persons.  Other  cot- 
tages have  the  same  accommodation  downstairs,  but 
two  bedrooms  above,  and  in  two  of  these  cottages  I 
have  had  typhus  fever  patients,  where  two  lads, 
brothers,  were  lying  ill  in  one  room,  in  which  another 
brother  slept  ;  in  the  lower  bedroom  there  was  a 
daughter  of  19  ill  with  the  same  disease,  and  in  this 
room  the  father,  mother,  and  two  daughters  about  13 
and  15  slept.  I  think  that  where  there  are  families, 
not  less  than  three  bedrooms  should  be  provided,  that 
the  father  and  mother  may  occupy  one,  the  boys 
another,  and  the  girls  the  third.  I  would  propose, 
that  no  new  cottage  should  be  put  up  without  a 
magistrate's  licence,  and  the  licence  should  be  granted 
after  the  plans  had  been  shown  to  and  signed  as  satis- 
factory by  the  county  architect  or  some  other  archi- 
tect appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  that  every  cottage 
to  be  buUt  must  have  three  bedrooms  ;  and  that  with 
respect  to  the  old  cottages  a  magistrate's  licence 
should  be  required,  and  that  in  the  licence  should  be 
specified  the  number  of  persons  permitted  to  live  in 
the  cottage,  and  this  should  vary  according  to  the 
number  of  bedrooms  provided.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
in  this  village  cottages  of  a  better  character  have 
been  lately  erected,  which  have  fairly  provided  for 
the  wants  and  acquirements  of  the  family.  As  a 
good  cottage  of  the  character  I  have  described  would 
cost  from  \QOl.  to  140/.,  the  rent,  if  the  building  was 
considered  as  an  investment,  would  vary  from  61.  to 
6/.  or  11.  per  annum — by  far  too  high  an  amount  for 
the  cottager  to  pay.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
landed  proprietors  should  build  cottages  of  this  de- 
scription for  the  cottagers  working  uppn  their  own 
lands, — that  they  should  be  content  with  3  per  cent, 
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interest,  so  that  the  i^ent  should  not  exceed  41.  10s. 
per  annum,  and  that  the  etnp^^y^''  should  deduct  this 
rent  weekljr  from  his  labourer's  wages  and  become 
responsible  to  the  landlord  for  the  amount.  My  reason 
for  proposing  this  is,  that  in  this  part  of  Norfolk  the 
cottager  depends  entirely  upon  his  harvest  wages  to 
pay  his  rent.  He  makes  no  provision  nor  lays  by  ■ 
anything  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  towards  his 
rent,  but  depends  entirely  upon  his  harvest  wages,  61., 
for  that  purpose.  If  then  sickness,  or  an  accident, 
or  any  other  cause  just  about  the  harvest  time  prevents 
his  earning  these  wages,  he  is  in  debt  to  his  landlord, 
and  in  order  not  to  be  turned  out  of  his  cottage, 
borrows  the  money.  This  debt  from  that  time  becomes 
a  burden  upon  him,  crushes  his  energy,  makes  him 
poor  as  compared  with  his  neighbours,  and  prevents 
his  giving  his  children  the  advantage  of  the  school. 
A  regulation,  then,  which  would  make  the  rent  a  part 
of  the  week's  wages  would  he  most  beneficial. 

Sanitary  arrangements.  —  As  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  dwellings  of  the  cottagers,  I  would 
mention  the  great  neglect  in  country  villages  of  sani- 
tary measures  and  precautions.  This,  as  giving  rise 
.to  sickness,^s  of  course  a  cause  also  of  poverty.  I 
th%k  that  a  law  is  especially  needed  to  provide 
against  this  evil,  and  to  secure  to  the  poor  a  supply 
of  good  water,  and  guard  against  the  evils  arising 
from  l^ad  drainage,  open  sewers,  obnoxious  cesspools, 
privies  built  against  the  very  cottage  walls,  and  dirty 
pigstyes  and  heaps  of  rotting  refuse  within  a  few 
yards"  of  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  cottages. 
During  the  last  12  years  there  have  been  two  visita- 
tions of  sickness  in  this  parish,  diphtheria  and  typhus 
fever,  and  in  both  cases  they  originated  in  some  of 
the,  causes  I  have  mentioned,  and  ceased  when  those 
causes  were  removed.  On  both  occasions  my  efforts 
to  remove  the  nuisances  which  were  poisoning  the 
neighbourhood  were  not  only  not  seconded  by  the 
resident  gentlemen  and  the  parish  officers,  biit  were 
even  opposed  by  the  latter,  and  by  the  medical  officer 
of  the  local  board  of  health.  In  the  first  case  a 
month  or  six  weeks  elapsed  before  I  could  procure 
the  removal  of  the  nuisance,  and  several  deaths  oc- 
curred in  consequence ;  in  the  second,  in  order  to 
secure  my  object  as  quickly  as  possible  and  so  save 
'life,  I  was  obliged  to  threaten  to  apply  to  the  Board 
of  Health  in  London  to  send  down  a  medical  officer 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  the  latter 
case,  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the  nuisances  I 
pointed  out,  the  disease  was  stopped  and  spread  no 
farther.  A  very  similar  case  occurred  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village  where  the  clergyman  brought  upon 
himself  the  dislike  and  disapproval  of  his  neighbours 
by  his  efforts  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  village.  I  would  propose  then,  as  the  parish 
officers  are  dilatory  and  unwilling,  on  account  of  ex- 
pense being  incurred,  to  move  in  these  matters,  that 
every  ratepayer  should  have  the  power  of  obtaining 
from  a  magistrate,  if  satisfied  of  the  urgent  necessity 
of  the  case,  an  immediate  order  for  the  removal  or 
abatement  of  the  nuisance,  and  that  in  case  of  such 
order  not  being  complied  with,  a  heavy  fine  should  be 
inflicted.  To  defer  the  application  to  the  magistrates 
in  petty  sessions  would  often,  from  the  delay  of  time 
incurred,  defeat  the  object  of  the  order. 

Medical  attendance  and  medical  Poor  Law  Relief. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  poverty  and 

distress  of  the  cottager  is  to  be  found  in  the  sickness 
which  may  fall  upon  himself  or  the  members  of  his 
family,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  medical  assistance 
afforded.  I  believe  there  is  no  cause  more  produc- 
tive.of  poverty  than  this,  and  no  subject  which  more 
requires  legislative  consideration  and  regulation.  To 
those  who  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion, feelings,  and  wants  of  the  cottager,  this  subject 
will  appear  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
regulation  carried  out  in  some  unions,  that  the  cot- 
tager in  full  work  should  be  refused  the  assistance  of 
the  union  medical  man  entails  great  hardships.  Con- 
sidering that  the  amount  of  weekly  wages  is  only 
sufficient  to  defray  the  actual  weekly  expenses,  it  is 
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cruel,  impolitic,  and  uneconomical  to  throw  upon  the 
cottager  the  necessity  of  providing  and  paying  for 
medical  assistance  and  extra  comforts  and  necessities 
for  the  sick  when  illness  attacks  one  or  more  members 
of  his  family.     A  debt  is  often  thus  incurred  which 
presses  upon  him  for  years  afterwards.    When  the 
father  is  himself  ill,  and  medical  assistance  is  granted, 
the  actual  relief  afforded  by  the  union  is  so  much 
below  his  average  weekly  wages  that  a  debt  is  thus 
also  incurred.     I  would  therefore  propose  that  every 
cottager  earning  only  labourer's  wages,  not  exceeding 
16s.   a   week,   should  have   a  right   to   the   medical 
assistance  of  the  union  medical  man  for  himself  or 
any  member  of  his  family  residing  in  his  cottage, 
and  that  the   order  for    such   assistance   should  be 
granted  by  the  guardian,  churchwardens,  or  overseers 
of  the  parish,  and  not  as  now  by  the  board  of  guar- 
dians.    The  delay  in  obtaining  such  an  order  from 
the  board  is  often  attended  with  fatal  results,  as  some- 
times a  person  is  ill  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before 
the  order  is  procured.      Every  order   given  by  the 
guardian,  churchwarden,  or  overseer  should  be  subse- 
quently reported  to  the  board  of  guardians.  •  In  case 
of  the  illness  of  the  father,  the  relief  given  ought  to 
be,  if  the  medical  man  certifies  that  he  is  unable  to 
work,  equal  to  the  weekly  wages,  or  if  the  man  is  in 
a  club,  so  much  should  be  added  to  the  pay  given  by 
the  club  to  bring  it  up  to  that  amount.     There  is 
also  a  great  necessity  for  a  strict  supervision  of  the 
union  medical  officers,  for  under  the  present  system 
it  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  personal  character 
and  the  disposition  of  the  medical  officers  whether 
the  pauper  patients  are  humanely  and  efficiently  at- 
tended or  not.     I  know  that,  as  some  of  the  medical 
officers  are  careless  in  their  duties  and  wanting  in 
humanity  and  kind  feelings,  lives  are  lost  through 
negligence  and  inattention,  which  might  have  been 
saved  if  only  a  proper  amount  of  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  case  and  proper  medicines  given.     For  a 
medical  man  merely  to  look  at  the  patient  and  not 
send  any  medicine,  or  if  he  does  send  medicine,  such 
as  is  of  no  use,  is  to  render  his  attendance  a  farce, 
and  the  cottager  might  as  well  be  without  the  sup- 
posed aid  of  the  medical  officer.     Now  here  an  act  of 
injustice  is  done  not  merely  to  the  cottager  himself 
but  to  the  ratepayer.     If  a  pauper  patient  remains 
in  consequence  of  bad  medical  attendance  'ill  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  he  would  have  done  if 
properly  attended  to,  or  if  from  a  similar  cause  he 
dies,  when  by  more  care  and  better  medicines  his  life 
might  have  been  saved,  in  the  first  case  a  greater 
amount  of  union  relief  is  given  than  ought  to  have 
been  required,  and  the  poor  rates  are  thereby  in- 
creased ;   in  the  second,  the  widow  and  family  are 
thrown  for  support  upon  the  union,  and  a  long-con- 
tinued expense  is  incurred,  which  if  better  medical 
assistance  had  been  given  might  have  been  avoided. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  a  politico-economical  point  of  view 
more  prudent  to  pay  larger  and  sufficiently  remune- 
rative stipends  to  medical  officers,  and  compel  them 
to  afford  the  proper  remedies  and  sufficiently  attend 
the  poor.     To  effect  this  I  would  propose  that  the 
stipends   of  medical   officers,   which   at   present   ai-e 
ridiculously  low,  and  utterly  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
viding good  medicines  or  the  proper  performance  of 
their  duties,  should  be  raised  and  the  amount  fixed, 
not  by  the  board  of  guardians,  but  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board  in  London.     Then  to  keep  a  control  over  the 
officers  themselves,  I  would  suggest  that  they  should 
be  required  in  each  case  they  attend  to  give  a  written 
prescription,  and  that  they  should  be  bound  to  keep  a 
log  book  or  daily  diary,  in  which  should  be  inscribed 
each  cottager's  case,  the  nature  of  the  illness,  the 
length  of  its  continuance,  the  number  of  visits  paid 
during  the  illness,  and  copies  of  the  prescriptions ; 
that  this  book  should  always  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  superior  medical  officer  to  be  appointed  for 
each  union,  or  two  or  more  unions,  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board  in  London,  and  that  it  should  be  his  duty  to 
report  and  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  board  any 
cases  of  neglect  which  on  his  inspection  he  might 
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discover,  or  to  wldch  his  attention  might  be'directeid,' 
either  in  the  not  supplying  of  proper  medicine  or  the 
insufficient  attendance  of  the  medical  officer.  The 
latter  appears  as  important  a  point  as  the  securing 
the  giving  the  proper  medicines,  and  yet  I  have 
known  again  and  again  that  in  severe  illnesses  re: 
quiring  great  watching  and  care  the  medical  officer 
has' not  paid  a  visit  oftener  than  once  in  a  week,  and 
sometimes  bnlf  once  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  The 
board  of  guardians  say  that  they  are  unable  to  take 
notice  df  such  neglect,  as  the  medical  man  must  be 
the  best  judge  of  the  necessity  of  his  attendance  and 
the  medicines  he  should  give.  Another  defect  in  the 
present  admiiiistratibn  of  medical  relief  which  I 
would' point  out,  is  the  very  inferior  drugs  which 
are  frequently  given,  and  the  long  distances  the  poor 
have  frequently  to  go  to  obtain  them  from  the  medical 
man.  These  two  defects  in  the  medical  parochial 
relief  might  be  met  by  the  unions,  instead  of  the  me-' 
dical  mail,  purchasing  their  drugs  wholesale  from  a 
respectable  general  drug  firm  and  ftu-nishing  the 
medical  men  with  them,  and  by,  appointing  dep6ts  of 
medicine  in  various  villages  of  the  district,  and 
requiring  the  medical  man  to  make  up  his  prescrip- 
tions at  such  dep6ts  before  he  left  the  village,  that  so 
the  cottager  might  not  have  to,  go  more  than  one  or 
two  miles  at  most,  instead  of  seven  or  eight  as  they 
frequently  have  to,  do  at  present,  and  then  have  to 
wait  a  long  time  until  the  medical  man,,  should  he 
chance  to  be  absent,  returns  hpme.  This  is  of  course 
a  great  discomfort  and  unnecessary  trouble  to  the 
cottager,  for  in;  cases  of  sickness  it  is  difficult  to  spare 
the  mother  or  one  of  the  elder  girls  to  fetch  the 
medicine. 

Relief  in  wine,  beer,,  and  extra  nutriment  in  times 
of-  sickness.  ■ —  This,  according  to  the  present  poor 
laV  arrangements, '  depends  so  entirely  upon  the 
medical  man,  that  in  different  unions  and  in  various 
distrifets  of  lie  same  iinion  the  relief  afforded  varies 
greatly  ;  nor  Only  so,  but  even  one  parish  is  often  more 
favoured  than  another,,  for  if  the  medical  man  has 
from  any  cause'  a  dislike  tp  the  clergyman,  guardian, 
or  resident  gentlemen,  he  Will  visit  the  dislike  upon 
the  pobr  Of  that  parish,  in  not  ordering  them  that 
amount  of  relief  which  he  wiU  give  in  another  and 
more  fqiyoiii'ed  parish.  Now  this  is  both  cruel  and 
unjust,  especially  in  cases  where  the  residents  in  the 
parish  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  afford  such 
relief  as  a  matter  of  private  charity.  I  would  as  a 
remedy  for  these,  evils  propose  that  where  the  medical 
man  is  n'6gligent'  in  the  matter,  permission  should  be 
given '  to  the  relieving  officer  or  guardian  to  order 
siich  relief^  and  then  bring  the  case  under  the  notice 
of  the  board  of  guardians.  As  it  is  now,  the  cot- 
tagers often  m^ke  every  exertion  to  provide  such 
expensive 'ne<iessaries  and  comforts  for  the  sick  mem- 
bers of  their  family,  though  in  doing  so  they  incur 
great  expense  and  add  thus  '  to  the  burden,  which 
afterwards  presses  so  heavily  upon  them,  and  prevents 
their  sending  their  children  to  school. 

Union  relief  of  the  aged  poor. — One  other  cause 
of  the  poverty  of  some  of  the  cottagers,  and  their 
inability  or  u^wiUingaess  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  is  that  they  are  obliged  to  contribute  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  the  support  of  their  aged  parents. 
The  necessity  for  this  assistance  differs  greatly  in 
different  unions  and  different  parishes,  according  to 
the  different  amount  of  relief  afforded  by  different 
unions,  ox  the  extra  assistance  afforded  in  some  parishes 
through  pi'ivate  charity.  T"or  a  single  old  person  the 
relief  varies  in  different  unions  from  as  little  as  Is., 
with  half  a,  stone  of  bread,  per  week  to  \s.^d.,2s., 
and  2s.  Qd^,  with  the  same  amount  of  bread,  per  weekj 
and  for  two  old  people,  from  2s.  6d.  per  week,  with  a 
stone  of  bread,  to  3s,  6d.  or  4s.,  with  a  stone  of  bread. 
The  lower  sum  given  in,  either  case  is.  perfectly  in- 
adequate, when  we  consider  that  out  of  that  sum 
lodging,  food,  clothing,  firing,  and  candles  are  to  be 
provided.  1  think  that  twQ  fates  of  pay  should  be 
fixed  by  the  Poor  Law.  Board  in  London,  and  that 
these  rates  should  be  rdade'geheral'  throughout  all  the 


unidns,  and  that  the  amount  of  relief  should  not  be 
left;  as  it  is  now,  to  the  descretioi  of  the  different 
board  of  guardians.     I  have  proposed  two  different 
rates  of  relief  because  I  think  a  difference  should  be 
made  between   those  who  have    always    conducted 
themselves  respectably  and  properly  and  brought  up 
"their  families  well,  and  those  who  have  lived  viciously 
or  in  a  dissipated  manner  and  have  neglected  their 
duty  to  their  children.     I  believe  that  in  some  unions 
at  least,  if  not  in  most,  no  difference  is  made  in  the 
amount  of  relief  afforded  to  these  two  classes,  so  that 
liiere  is  no  reward  in  old  age  for  good  conduct,  pru- 
dence, and    respectability  in   earlier   life.      I  have 
ascertained  that  in  many  cases  the  great  objectioii  of 
old  people  to  becoming  inmates  of  union  houses  is' not 
the  confinement  and  necessary  discipline,  or  the  being 
shut  out  from  intercourse  with  their  former  friends 
and  neighbours,  or  the  diet,  so  much  as  the  cold  of 
some,  if  not  many,  of  these  houses.     Where  the  large 
rooms  are  warmed  only  by  a  single  open  fire,  they  say 
that  the  quieter  old  people  cannot  approach  it  because 
they  are  kept  from  it  by  the  more  turbulent  and  rough, 
and'  thus  they  often  become  not  only  imcomfortably, 
but  even  unhealthily,  cold.     Some  old  people  have  also 
complained  to  me  of  the  bad  language  and  conversa- 
tion used  by   the   more  disreputable  aged  inmates. 
The  former  of  these  complaints  might  clearly  be  re- 
moved by  a  better  system  of  warming  the  rooms. 

Widows.— Their  position  and  wants. — The  treat- 
ment of  this  class  varies  greatly  in  different  unions, 
and  the  difference  of  treatment  affects  in  a  great 
degree  the  education  of  the  children,  especially  the, 
boys.  In  some  unions  the  guardians  are  wUling  to 
continue  the  relief  to  the  boys  till  12  or  14  years  of 
age,  provided  they  know  that  they  are  kept  at  school. 
In  other  unions  the  relief  is  discontinued  as  early  as 
§  or  10  years,  and  then  the  boys  are  pf  course  obliged 
to  go  to  work.  Again,  in  some  unions,  the  relief  is 
given  to  the  widow  herself  for  six  months  after  her 
husband's  death  ;  in  other  unions  no  relief  is  afforded 
and  they  are  obliged  to  support  themselves  from  the 
first.  .Surely  the  relief  given, to  widows  should  be 
uniform  in  all  ,the  unions,  and  the  more  liberal  and 
charitable  plan  ought  to  be  followed.  Considering 
the  difficulty  widows  often  have  to  obtain  support, — for 
employment  in  needlework,  washing,  or  charing  is  not 
always  to  be  procured,  and  in  winter  field  work  is 
equally  uncertain  and  precarious— the  rule  which, 
refuses  outdoor  relief  except  in  sickness,  and  compels 
the  widow,  if  deprived  of  the  means  of  obtaining  her 
livelihood,  to  come  into  the  house  or  starve,  ought  to 
be  rendered  less  stringent  and  severe,  and  temporary 
relief  should  be  given  in  those  cases  where  the  relieving 
officer  or  guardian,  or,  both,  will  certify  the  board  of 
guardians  that  the  widow  is  utterly  unable  to  obtain 
work  or  a  sufficiency  of  work  to  support  her.  I  have 
known  instances  in  which  widows  have  been  reduced 
in  the  .winter  season'  to  great  distress  and  almost 
starvation  from  the  failure  of  employment,  and  because 
they  are  unwilling  to  break  up  their  homes  and  go  into 
the  house..  They  have  deferred  doing  so  because  they 
have  continued  to  hope  each  week  that  the  next  they 
would  be  able  to  obtain  some  occupation  whereby  to 
gain  theu-  subsistence.  Of  course  widows  as  a  class 
would  be  utterly  unable  to  affprd  the  education  of 
their  children  unless  assistance  is  given  either  to 
themselves  or  to  their  children. 

I  would  mention  in  conclusion  that  the  average 
wages  of  a  labourer  in  Norfolk  are  at  present  12s.  a 
week,  out  of  this  he  probably  pays  Is,  a  ^eek  for 
different  clubs,  and  if  he  is  prudent  he  wiU  lay  by 
another  filling  towards  the  rent,  leaving  10s,  for 
the  supply  of  the ,  weekly  wants  of  himself  and  his 
family. 

[Mr.  Beckett  has  added  to  his  statement  three  Ap- 
pendices, showing —  •    - 

!•,  The  .relative  number  of  boys  and  girls  during  the 
last  six  years  at  the  various  ages  from  12  to  7  and 
imder'  7,  in  the  inspected  Chui'ch,  schools  in  the 
Dean'ery  of  Heacham.  '         •        •    '  • 
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II.  The .  proportiQUr.pfj,  chjklrea  eduq^ted:  itt  these 
schools  to  the  whole  'population,  indicating  an  ab- 
solute and  relative  decrease. 

m.  TJie  diffeFence  between  the  nominal  and  real 
school  life  of  all  the  boys  -who  have  left  his  parish 
school  at  Ingoldisthorpb  since  its  opening.] 

,    Appendix  I. 
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1862- 

Boys    - 

8 

26 

26 

67 

37 

48 

159 

371 

Girls    - 

7 

39 

64 

63 

64 

18 

114 

369 

1863- 

Boys    - 

38 

15 

36 

38 

29 

39 

184 

379 

Girls    - 

20 

43 

35 

35 

44 

30 

141 

348 

1864- 

-Boys    - 
Girls    - 

15 

13 

38 

54 

38 

72 

190 

420 

20 

46 

70 

50 

47 

56 

149 

438 

1865- 

Boys    - 

13 

30 

21 

46 

52 

65 

191 

418 

Gii-ls    - 

39 

50 

52 

35 

28 

45 

183 

432 

1866- 

Boys    - 

13 

18 

13 

47 

74 

63 

168 

396 

Giris    - 

57 

32 

45 

60 

59 

35 

165 

453 

1867- 

Boys    - 

12 

10 

30 

44 

76 

60 

155 

387 

Girls    - 

54 

44 

45 

48 

44 

58 

162 

455 
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Year. 

Population. 

Children 
eduea;ted. 

Proportion 
to  Population. 

1862     - 

9,687 

1,232 

1  in  7-8 

1863     - 

9,687 

1,225 

1  in  7-9 

1864     -         -         - 

9,687 

1,137 

1  in  8-37 

1865     -        -         . 

9,687 

1,158 

1  in  8-37 

1866     - 

9,787 

1,174 

1  in  8-34 

1867     - 

9,802 

1,092 

1  in  9-9 
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7 

.    4 

1 

,-  7         8 

5       10        0 

-2      ^■■• 

•    7        4 

6         1         5 

3 

7        6 

1         1         3 

4 

.'7      11 

.6          1          5 

6 

3 

5 

6          1 

3         7         0 

6 

6-       7 

5         2         7 

7 

6          8 

5         5       11 

5 

3 

8 

5         2 
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■ 

9 

5          2 

3         4         0 

10 

5         5 

4      .10          8 

4 

4 

11 

4         6 

3         3         0 

12 

4         0 

3'     0      a 

13 

4       10 

3          5          0 

14 

4         1 

3         3         4 

3 

14 

15 

a      5 

2         6         9 

16 

3         5 

3         0       14 

17 

3       10 

2         9       10   ■ 

18 
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1       10         4 

19 

3         6 

2         3         0 

20 

3         0 

,0         9         5 

21 

3       11 

3         3         3 

22 
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1         1         0 

23 

3         1 

2         1       12 

24 

3         6 

1         4         3 

25 

3         4 

1         6       10 

26 

3         5 

,3         0        ,9  -   , 

' 

27 

3         3 

2       ,84,, 

28 

3       10 

'  '             '■ 

2        8       14 
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2 

13 

29.. 

2         7 

1         6        3 

30 

2         3 

0         7         5  ' 

31 

.    2         5 

1         6   .      2 

32 

2         7 

2         2         4 

33 

2         3 

1          3        11 

34 

2         2 

1          1        12 

35 

2         3 

1         2         3 

36 

2          6 

2         2          0 

37 

2       11 

2          7        11 

38 

2         2 

2          2         0 

39 

2          7 

1          4         0 

40 

2         0 

0       10         7 

41 

2        10 

1         8       14     . 

1 

.  I 

42 

1          8 

0      a     11 

Norfolk; 
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Nos.  3,  18i  24,  27,  32,- 33,  34,  38,  and  40  either  attended  other 
schools  previously,  or  left  to  go  to  otlier  schools.  The  rest  -were 
whoEy  educated  in  this  one  school.       .         > 

[This  table  has  three  important  significations  : — 

(1.)  It  shows  how  short  even  the  supposed  school 
life  of  the  majority  of  boys  is  ;  only  1 4  out  of-  these 
42  boys  attended  school  upwards  of  four  yearsi    ' 

(2.)  It  exhibits  the  marked  difierence  that  exists  in 
many  cases  between  the  supposed  and  the  real  school 
life;  and, 

(3.)  That  this  dififerenee  is  greater  in  the  case -of 
those  boys  who  have  had  their  names  on  the  register 
for  the  shorter  than  for  the  longer  period. 

The  first  fact  points  to  early  withdrawal;  the 
second  to  irregular  attendance  ;  the  third  probably 
indicates  that  those  boys  whose  school  life  was  shortest 
and  whose  attendance  during  its  nominal  continuance 
was  most  irregular,  were  in  all  likelihood  the  children 
of  the  more  needy  or  the  more  improvident  class  of 
parents.] 

In  a  communication  of  later  date,  Mr.  Beckett 
says,— 

"  My  experience  in  my  night  school  this  year  quite 
confirms  my  former  impressions,  that  the  night  school 
never  can  be  rendered  efficient  as  the  sole  means  of 
affording  education,  but  that  it  is  most  useful  and 
important  in  maintaining  and  establishing  the  educa- 
tioil  previously  obtained  in  the  day  school.  I  have 
two  or  three  boys  in  the  night  school  who  have  never 
been  taught  previously,  and  who  are  most  willing  and 
desirous  to  learn,  but  cannot  master  the  first  difficulties^ 
and  find  it  dreadfully  uphiU  wprk^  Some  other  boys 
who  have  been  in  the  day  school,  are  getting  on 
capitally,  and  delight  in  their  work.  I  hear  no  com- 
plaint from  their  employer,  that  because  they  are  better 
educated  and  stayed  in  the  school  longer  than  the 
others,  they  are  worse  workmen.  In  fact,  I  think 
the  farmers  in  my  own  parish  think  quite  differently, 
and  prefer  them  as  being  more  tractable,  willing,  and 
intelligent.  One  thing  I  do  know, 'that  my  own 
farmers  are  taking  more  interest  in  my  work,  arid  this 
I  can  only  attribute  to  their  seeing  and  being  con- 
vinced of  the  good  effects  arising  from  it.  When  I 
speak  of  '  my  work '  I  mean  the  education  and  care, 
bodily  as  well  as  spiritual,  of  the  poor." 


13.    Communication   /ro»j  Bev.   Edgar  Montagu, 
Rector  of  Kettlestone,  near  Fakenham,  Norfolk. 

"  The  value  of  a  man's  opinion  on  any,  matter  much 
depends  on  his  position  in  relation  to  it.  I  am  rector 
of  a  parish  at  once  very  small  (200  population),  so 
that  I  ought  to  know  exactly  what ,  every  one  in  it 
is  doing,  and  yet  with  a  surpliis.  population,  which 
circumstance  keeps  wages  down  ^i  trifle,  and  creates 
occasional  distress.  ,  Also  I  farm  5p  acres,  employing 
all  hands  I  can  on  extra  weeding  aiid  such  like. 

Z  2 
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Norfolk.  "A  surplus  population  on  reduced  wages  is  bitter 

towards  employers.     Self-respect  is  lowered,  the  great 

Kev.  J.  Eraser.  qY^^q^i  to  immorality.     Anyhow  the  place  is  full  of 
bastardy,   the  stain  of  which   is   acquiesced  in   and 
*■  disregarded. 

"  Now  I  believe  in  nothing  less,  than  a  general 
determination  to  repress  this  immorality,  as  the  start- 
ing point  on  its  own  account.  Secondary  legislation 
without  this  determination  will  fail.  Jliaws  evaded 
only  increase  national  demoralisation. 

"But  though  I  do  not  believe  that  legislative 
enactments  will  be  in  themselves  very  elFective  in 
regulating  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
agriculture,  yet  the  attempt  and  the  ventilating  the 
subject  may  lead  to  an  improved  morale  outside  of  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

"  First  as  to  boys.  The  best-toned  labourers  are,  I 
suspect,  usually  those  who  ever  as  little  children 
followed  good  fathers  to  the  field  ;  their  young  ambi- 
tion ever  more  and  more  fired  by  fancying  they  could 
'  work  like  a  man.'  Whereas  it  will  take  very  good 
handling  to  bring  a  boy,  conceited  of  his  scholarship, 
and  who  has  been  idling  in  school  and  worrying  his 
dame,  to  a  proper  frame  of  mind.  I  am  sure  that  the 
best  sort  of  boys  little  like  being  taught  by  women 
(which  is  all  we  can  hope  for),  and  look  on  to  when 
they  shall  earn  a  pair  of  boots  or  cord  trowsers,  as 
the  proper  work  of  a  boy.  Many  boys  are  much 
injured  by  this  contemptuous,  Mvolous  idleness  at 
school. 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  compulsory  education.  If 
learning  bring  eclat  or  better  wages,  it  will  be  sought 
for  itself,  and  then  a  woman  can  drive  a  willing  colt. 
What  we  want  is  that  the  boy  shall  be  ever  valuing 
himself  as  a  man,  and  that  the  employers  should 
encourage  the  boy.  But  here  lies  the  blot.  Boys  are 
not  paid  according  to  their  effective  value.  The 
farmer  is  afraid  of  showing  his  sense  of  value,  because 
he  does  not  want  to  increase  the  wages  proportionately. 
He  wants  cheap  boy  labour.  The  boys  soon  feel  this, 
and  resent  it.  Therefoi'e  they  are  too  independent, 
feeling  that  the  master  has  more  need  of  them  than 
they  of  him.  They  believe  in  exaggerated  reports  of 
life  elsewhere.  They  change  and  change  till  they 
become  mere  self-seekers,  believing  that  all  their 
masters  cheat  them,  and  have  a  higher  value  of  them 
than  they  choose  to  shew.  And  thus  their  proper 
moral  position  is  subverted. 
Suffolk.  "Employers  must  encourage  their  boys  more,  try 

and  get  them  on,  give  them  occasional  holidays.    They 

should  distinguish  those  who  are  scholars  or  tiying  to 
become  so.  With  this  moral  support,  schooling  would 
be  easy,  and  the  taught,  instead  of  conceit,  would 
acquire  respectfulness  towards  superiors — that  real 
ladder  towards  their  own  true  rise. 

"  Then,  to  assist  these  private  efforts,  I  would 
have  peripatetic  examiners  who  should  go  round  the 
villages,  bestowing  orders  of  scholastic  merit.  These 
should  be  simple,  but  really  handsome,  things,  in 
bronze,  medals  in  fact,  with  all  details  of  name,  &c., 
lettered  thereon  ;  while  as  a  further  inducement,  a 
crown  piece  should  be  given,  out  of  the  rates,  with 
the  first  gained  medal.  On  the  coast,  swimming 
should  be  required  before  gaining  the  money.  En- 
couragement is  better  than  compulsion. 
-  "  Next,  as  to  girls  and  women  working  on  the  land. 
No  doubt  it  roughs  them,  and  if  they  can  earn  money 
so,  they  prefer  the  freedom,  unless  they  are  by  nature 
very  gentle  and  domestic. 

"  But  query,  if  all  persons  who  want  servants  have 
not  got  them,  such  as  they  are.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
room  in  service  to  absorb  more.  There  must  be  a 
residuum.     How  are  they  to  maintain  themselves  ? 

"  Is  field-labour  necessarily  prejudicial  to  morality  ? 
How  is  it  in  Belgium  and  in  Greece  ?  I  doubt  if 
modesty  suffers  in  either  of  those  cases.  It  is  our 
universal  hopelessness,  and  therefore  disregard,  on 
the  subject  of  female  chastity,  and  not  the  work,  that 
is  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  Bastardy  must  be  more 
outspokenly  condemned  and  hunted  down,  and  mo- 


desty markedly,  if  silently,  appreciated,  till  the  young 
girls  love  their  own. 

"  Of  course,  Castleacre  gangs  are  simply  an  abomi- 
nation. But  take  my  case.  Here  are  girls  and  women 
sadly  wanting  to  earn  something  to  buy  clothes  with  ; 
also  wanting  employment.  I  want  forking  twitch, 
and  other  light  jobs  done,  which  barely  pay  even  at 
their  wages. 

"  Well,  I  take  care  and  keep  insisting  oh  it  to  my 
head  man  that  their  separation  from  young  men  and 
boys,  and. their  working  with  then-  own  pai'ents,  and 
the  like,  are  to  be  most  carefully,  and  even  to  an 
extent  obviously,  observed. 

"  Miss  E.  here  again,'  a  tenant  of  400  acres  under 
Sir  Willoughby  Jones,  a  sensible,  good  woman,  has  to 
employ  a  number  of  women  wheat  hoeing  and  the  like, 
and  she  does  it  with  a  man  she  can  trust  to  overlook  the 
whole.  I  don't  see  how  these  women  could  live  if  they 
did  not  so  work.  I  fancy  when  women  go  in  improperly 
selected  companies  the  bad  women  are  far  more  cor- 
rupting and  destructive  of  proper  female  feeling  than 
the  presence  of  the  other  sex  even.  I,  for  one,  would 
not  have  a  woman  who  had  committed  herself  go  with 
the  others  at  all ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  I  say 
the  masters  should  show  their  sense  of  the  matter  by  ; 
but  they,  the  masters,  are  hopeless  ;  many  careless, 
only  thinking  of  the  profit. 

"  I  don't  believe,  therefore,  that  any  direct  legisla- 
tion will  be  effective  if  you  endeavour  to  restrain  the 
employment  of  women.  What  you  cannot  entirely 
stop  you  soon  cannot  stop  at  aU.  Let  us  not  be  afraid 
of  the  employment,  but  let  us  restore  our  ruder  fore- 
fathers' feeling  about  female  chastity,  working  from 
the  top  of  society  downwards.  In  this  way  and  by 
each  master  carefully  watching  over  the  females  he 
employs,  agricultural  employment  instead  of  being  a 
refuge  for  the  debased  might  become  a  school  of 
virtue  ;  and  when  gu-ls  saw  how  carefully  men  would 
guard  them  from  harm,  they  would  come  to  value 
themselves  that  which  their  nature  ever  most  values. 
The  discipline  of  the  field  by  day  would  guard  the 
lanes  by  night. 

I  believe  in  nothing  but  in  women  being  brought 
up  to  value  their  purity ;  and  in  the  boys  taking  a 
pride  in  working  like  men — the  natural,  healthy  feel- 
ings of  the  two  sexes." 


14.  Letter  from  Hev.   Arthur  Havhury,   Vicar   of 
Bures,  Suffolk. 

Bures  Vicarage,  near  Colchestei-, 
Deae  Sie,  4th  Nov.  1867. 

Absence  from  home  has  prevented  my  giving 
earlier  attention  to  the  circular  of  inquiries  which  you 
were  good  enough  to  send  me.  As  many  of  them  have 
no  application  to  my  parish,  I  think  it  best  not  to 
answer  them  seriatim,  but  to  give  any  particulars 
relating  to  my  parish,  which  bear  upon  the  object  the 
Commission  has  in  view.  Mypai-ish  consists  of  Bures 
St.  Mary,  in  Suffolk,  with  the  hamlet  annexed,  in 
Essex;  population,  1,560;  acreage,  4,100.  It  is 
entirely  a  rural  parish.  There  is  no  employment  of 
gangs,  and  very  partial  employment  of  any  females  in 
agricultural  labour.  Tlie  employment  of  boys  under 
nine  is  quite  exceptional,  and  confined  I  think  entirely 
to  famihes  of  five  or  six  children.  On  enquiring  of 
my  master  the  number  and  age  of  boys  belonging  to 
the  school  who  have  been  at  work  during  the  past  six 
months  (from  1st  April  to  1st  October),  1  find  tliere 
were  29,  and  only  three  of  them  under  9.  I  am  sure 
there  could  be  no  objection  either  on  the  part  of 
parents  or  farmer,  that  the  age  of  employment  should 
be  made  illegal  under  9.  To  extend  the  restriction  to 
the  age  of  10  would,  I  fear,  be  objected  to  on  the  part 
of  both,  although  it  would  be  a  gi'cat  gain  in  favour  of 
education.  A  certificate  of  acquirements  of  eveiy  boy 
under  12  should,  I  think,  be  made  compulsory.  There 
is  no  want  of  eagerness  on  the  part  of  parents  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  means  of  education  placed  within 
their  reach.  As  a  proof,  my  schools  (day,  Sunday, 
and  night),  now  number  340  on  the  books.    This,  in  a 
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population  of  1,560,' speaks  for  itself.     Some  of  them, 
however,   come   from    other  parishes,    even   from   a 
distance  of  three  miles.     There  must,  howevei-,  always 
be  grea^;  disadvantages  operating  against  the  adequate 
education    of   the  agricultural    labourer,   which    no 
legislation  can  meet,  not  only  from  the  withdrawal  of 
boys  from  school  at  the  very  age  when  they  would 
begin  to  make  most  advance,  but  from  their  irregular 
attendance  when  at  school,  and  perhaps  still  more  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  employment — keeping  pigs 
and  sheep,  and  scaling  birds,  &c.,  which  afford  no  ex- 
ercise for  the  mental  faculties,  but  the  mind  becomes 
stagnant  and  sluggish,  and  not  only  forgets  what  it  has 
acquired,  but  is  blunted  and  incapacitated  ;  whereas  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  the  very  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment and  constant  collision  with  other  minds  keeps 
the  faculties  ever  sharpened  and  alert.     No  wonder 
that  if  you  examine  a  boy  you  meet  casually  on  the 
road,  he  should  make  but  a  poor  show  of  his  learning. 
Still  with  aU  the  drawbacks,  the  schools  have  been 
I  consider,  an  incalculable  blessing  to  the  parish.     To 
this  assertion   the  farmers  doubtless  would  in  some 
measure    demur.      Hitherto    they   have    been   very 
liberal  in  their  support  of  them  and  have  been  proud 
of  their  success,  but  they  are  complaining  and  with 
some  reason  that  all  the  shai-per  lads  are  migrating  to 
London  and  other  large  towns,  and  the  "  clods  of  the 
valley  "alone  remain.     The  fact  is  so,  but  I  believe 
that  the  fticility  of  communication  by  raiboad  and  by 
penny  post,  and  the  circulation  of  information  by  the 
press,  are  more  instrumental  to  this  even  than  educa- 
tion, though  no  doubt  the  latter  helps  them  to  better 
situations.      These   causes   (in   conjunction  with  the 
present  Poor  law)  have  operated  a  marvellous  change 
in  my  parish.     I  remember  30  years  ago  that  we  had 
constantly  30  to  40  out  of  work  during  the  winter. 
Now  the  supply  is  just  equal  to  the  demand,  and  it  is 
generally  felt  that,  when   the  present  race   of   able- 
bodied  men  is  worn  out  there  will  be  a  great  deficiency. 
The   only  remedy   for  this  would  be   to  build   good 
cottages  on  the  farms,  with  large  gardens  (of  20  or  30 
rods^.     The  profit  of  such  gardens  is  so  great  that  it 
would  enable  .  the  occupier  to  pay  a  rent  sufficient  to 
return  a  fair  interest  upon  the  outlay,  and  far  more 
than  that  they  would  attach  the  labourer  to  the  soil 
and  produce  a  closer  bond  between  him  and   the  em- 
ployer than  can  exist  now,  when  the  former  is  com- 
pelled to  live  in  the  town  or  village,  and  too  often  in 
houses  totally  unfit  for  human  habitation.     There  is 
no  improvement  so  needed  as  that  of  our  cottages,  the 
state  of  which,  from  want  of  accommodation,  drainage, 
ventilation,  and  supply  of  water,  is  a  constant  source  of 
incalculable  evil  both  physical  and  moral.    The  appoint- 
ment of  an  inspector  would  be  welcomed  by  all.     I 
hope  he  would  also  combine  the  office  of  inspector  of 
nuisances,  which,  entrusted  as  it  now  is  to  the  relieving 
officers  (akeady  fuUy  employed),  is  very  inadequately 
fulfiUed. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  the  multipHcation  of  beer- 
houses is  a  very  great  evil.  I  may  add  that  I  have 
found  allotments,  in  the  absence  of  cottage  gardens,  a 
great  benefit,  not  merely  as  affording  employment  after 
work,  but  as  making  the  tenants  feel  that  they  have  a  ■ 
little  stake  and  interest  in  the  soil ;  and  an  annual 
show,  with  prizes,  has  created  a  wholesome  spirit  of 
competition  amongst  them,  A  large  circulating  librai-y, 
both  for  families  and  the  school  children,  has  fostered 
a  taste  for  reading  and  given  the  adults  the  opportunity 
and  desire  to  keep  up  what  they  had  learnt  at  school. 
I  remain,  dear  sii'. 

Yours  veiy  failhfuUy, 

Arthur  Hanbury. 


■  15.  Extracts  from  a  Letter  of  G.  Kersey  Cooper, 
Esq.,  of  Euston,  near  Thetford,  Manager  of  the 
estates  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  dated  Nov. 
1,  1867. 

"  I  am  veiy  glad  that  the  Government  has  appointed 
this  Commission  of  Inquiry  ;  for  when  we  consider 
that  our  working  classes  are  really  the  means  of  our 


nation's  prosperity,  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  our 
social  fabric,  it  is  most  desirable  that  their  condition 
should  be  based  upon  such  principles  as  to  ensure 
contentment. 

"  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  legislation  is  desirable, 
not  only  to  protect  children  in  their  employment,  but 
to  promote  their  education,  which  is  now  more  than 
ever  a  question  of  imporiance,  as  nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  more  dangerous  to  llie  future  than 
political  power  without  intelligence  to  direct  it. 

"  There  are  many  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  I  am  residing  in  which ,  considerable  interest 
has  been  taken  within  the  last  10  or  12  years  in 
educating  the  children  of  our  rural  population.  A 
few  of  our  schools  aie  tinder  Government  inspection  ; 
but  generally  our  clergymen  desire  to  have  the  schools 
under  their  own  management. 

"  I  am  a  decided  advocate  for  Government 
direction  ;  it  removes  the  responsibilities  of  the  land- 
owners by  certifying  to  them  that  the  children  are 
instructed  upon  the  most  approved  principles,  and  it 
satisfies  the  contributors  to  the  school  as  well  as  the 
parents  of  the  children,  that  the  instruction  given  is  of 
a  sound  kind.  I  have  witnessed  the  best  results  from 
holding  adult  evening  schools  in  our  parishes,  where 
the  lads  and  young  men  very  willingly  pay  their 
small  contributions  to  obtain  instruction.  I  fear, 
liowever,  that  these  observations  will  not  apply  to  all 
parishes  in  our  county  (Suffolk).  There  are  many 
without  a  school,  or  with  only  a  dame's  school  which 
does^  little  more  than  keep  infants  out  of  danger  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  day. 

"  On  referring  to  your  questions  : — 
1st.  As  to  the  age  to  which  boys  and  girls  should 
remain  at  school. 

"  I  would  recommend  that  every  boy  should  have 
the  advantage  of  remaining  at  school  until  he  is  10 
years  of  age  ;*  and  I  am  so  opposed  to  female  labour 
in  the  fields  that  I  shall  not  presume  to  offer  an 
opinion  as  to  the  age  up  to  which  they  should  be  kept 
under  scholastic  instruction.  I  only  feel  that  it  is 
very  desirable  that  they  should  have  the  good  use  of 
their  needle  and  get  into  service  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
for  the  earlier  they  get  to  work,  such  as  is  proper  for 
them  to  do,  the  happier  they  ai'e  and  the  ))etter 
members  of  society  they  become. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  we  have  not  any 
gangs  in  this  district  in  which  females  are  employed. 
I  have  employed  for  several  yeai's  a  well-conditioned 
man  to  superintend  a  gang  of  small  boys  on  my  fai-m, 
who  have  grown  up  to  be  useful  and  skilful  labourers, 
from  their  employment  being  so  constant  and  the 
rotation  of  work  so  regular. 

2nd.  As  to  the  state  of  education  in  our  rural 
districts. 

"  This  varies  with  the  care  and  attention  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  matter.  The  difference  is 
most  marked  between  parishes  thstt  have  been  cared 
for  and  parishes  that  have  been  neglected,  and  the 
traveller   through   our   country   will   find    great    in- 


*  In  a  second  letter  (Nov.  16,  1867)  Mr.  Cooper  states  his 
opinion  upon  this  point  more  explicitly. 

"  I  have  thojight  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  of  education  in 
our  rural  districts  since  I  last  ^vrote  you,  and  if  there  is  any 
probability  of  our  Government  bringing  in  a  bill  to  make  the 
edacation  of  children  compulsory  I  fear  the  limit  of  time  to  be 
kept  at  school  must  be  of  shorter  duration  than  1 0  years,  so 
many  are  the  instances  in  which  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible for  a  labouring  man  to  support  a  large  family  of  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  must  be  10  before  he  could  contribute  any- 
thing to  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  family.  No  one  appreciates 
the  value  or  feels  the  importance  of  education  to  the  rising 
generation  more  than  I  do,  and  certain  fundamental  rules  and 
principles  must  be  taught  the  children  in  their  early  infancy  ; 
but  the  evening  school  is  the  place  where  the  greatest  and  most 
important  lessons  of  education  must  be  taught,  when  the  scholars 
can,  by  their  industry,  afford  to  pay  in  part  for  what  they  learn. 
I  cannot  see  why  each  child  should  not  obtain  a  certificate  from 
the  clSrgyman  or  schoolmaster  that  he  can  write,  read,  add 
figures,  and  say  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  Commandments. 
This  should  be  his  diploma  to  obtain  work.  He  could  then 
attend  an  evening  school  for  two  or  three  nights  a  week  after  his 
work — which  is  never  heavy  for  children-^is  over." 

Z  3 


Suffolk. 
Eev.  J.  Traser, 
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Suffolk.         equalities  in  the  general  intelligence,  coraforf,   and 

condition  of  our  agricultural  population.     The  causes 

Uev.  J.  Fraser.  of  this  inequality  are  chiefly  three: — Want  of  schools; 

inefficient  teaching  ;  the  poverty  of  the  peoples    This 

*•  poverty  arises,  again,  from  various  causes ;  from  want 

of  constant  employment;  from  very  large  families; 
bad  habits  ;  want  of  skill  as  workmen ;  t  and  in  some 
instances  from  the  want  of  a  frugal  expenditure  of 
the  small  pittance  that  they  earn.  And  although  I  do 
not  desire  to  speak  with  any  other  feeling  than 
respe'ct,  of  small  occupiers  of  heavy  land,  their 
resources  are  also  very  limited,  and  occupiers  in 
heavy  land  districts  invariably  pay  Is.  to  2s.  '■  and 
2s.  6«?.  per  week  less  wages  than  occupiers  of  land-  in 
light  or  mixed  soil  districts.  ... 

There  is  much  more  money  required  to  develop  jAe 
resources  of  the  soil.  If  this  were  invested,  the 
labourer  then  would  be  better  piaidi  better  housed, 
better  fed,  and  would  feel  that  he  too  hald  a  stake  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  As  it  is,  he  appears 
to.  me  to  be  the  only  creature  that. has  not  marched 
on  with  the  times  in  which  we  live.  \    . 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  over-crowding  in 
cottages  in  our  rural  districts  has  done,  more  to  cf eat© 
a  low  state  of  morals  than  any  other  cause.  It  has 
blunted  the  poor  man's  enterprise  and  lessened  the;  self- 
respect  of  both  sexes.  And  the  nex;t  grea,t  ban'e.^to 
their  social  happiness  and  comfort  has  been,  the  great 
temptation  to  spend  money  in  low,  village  pothpusesj 
which  are  far  too  plentiful  throughout  the  country.    , 

"  I  have  the  honour  of  rep^resenting  the  interests  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton's  estate  in  Suffolk,  who,  with  the 
late  duke,  for  many  years  past  has  exercised  rthe 
greatest  care  and  interest,  not  only  in  the  education  of 
the  children  upon  his  estate  but  in  the  condition  of 
the  homes  of  the  labourers  ;  yet  even  with  this  un- 
bounded desire  to  keep  the  cottages  enlarged  and 
yearly  erecting  new  ones,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  meet 
the  increasing  wants  of  an  increasing  population.,   •  ■ 

"  I  believe  one  of  the  most  practical  and  important 
steps  that  could  be  taken  to  improve  the  dwellings- of 
our  rural  population  would  be  for  the  Government  f o 
issue  a  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the  present  con- 
dition of  cottages  in  every  county  in  England,  ascer- 
taining the  population,  average  number  of  people 
residing  in  each  cottage,  and  the  size  of  every  sleeping 
room.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  public  are  half  aware 
of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  over-crowding,  or  of  the 
extent  to  which  that  over-crowding  is  frequently 
carried. 

"  You  have  alluded  in  your  letter  to  me  to  my 
endeavour  to  introduce  social  club-rooms  in  some  of 
the  parishes  upon  his  Grace's  estate.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  they  would  relieve  the  cottages  on  a.  winter's 
evening  when  the  room  was  occupied  with  doinestic 
duties,  and  that  they  might  attract  those  who  frequently 
spent  their  time  and  money  in  pothouses,  and  the 
youths  in  our  vUlages  who  are  fond  of 'assembling  at 
some  favourite  spot  or  other  to  interchange  their 
thoughts  and  views.  For  we  must  not  forget  that 
man  is  a  social  creature,  and  wiU  have  society  in  some 
form  or  another  ;  and  if  we  can  direct  his  habits  and 
refine  his  tastes  by  offering  him  a  well-lighted  room 
with  a  cheerful  fire,  healthy  periodicals,  harmless  and 
amusing  games,  such  as  chess,  draughts,  or  tactics, 
^vith  coffee  as  good  as  it  can  be  made  for  a  halfpenny  a 
cup,  I  feel  it  would  be  money  well  expended. 

"  After  two  or  three  years'  experience  of  these 
clubs  I  am  very  pleased  to  inform  you  that  they  have 
been  a  general  success.  There  appears  to  B6'  an 
increasing  desire  to  discuss  the  papers  and  6njoy 
themselves  socially,  and  the  younger  members,  none 
being  admitted  under  15  years  of  age,  take  great 
interest  in  the  various  games. 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  impress  you  with  the  idea  that 
the  members  of  these  clubs  are  ah-eady  mentally  im- 
proved, but  I  really  believe  that  their  tastes  and 
habits  are  softened,  and  they  appear  to  enjoy  each 
other's  society  with  their  pipes  at  a  far  less  cost  to 
them  in  purse  and  health  than  they  would  do  at  a 


publlishouse,  and  they  show  a  growing  taStfe  for  reading 
and  hearing  read  the  passing  events  of  the  day." 

Mr.  Cooper,  10  years  ago,  wrote  an  "  Essay  on  the 
"  elevation,  improvement,  and  education  of  the  work- 
"■ang  classes  "  (which  was  rewarded  with  a  prize  by  the 
Suffolk  Agricultural  Association),  the  views  of  which 
carry  with  them  all  the  weight  that  is  due  to  prac- 
tical experience,  enlightened  intelligence,  and  generous 
philanthropy.  I  venture  to  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts: — 

"  The  foundation  of  any  real  or  permanent  improvei- 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  man  must 
begin  in  his  having  a  comfortable  house,  with  the 
necessaiy,  accommodation  of  three  l)edrooms,  to 
separate  the  parents  from  their  children,  and  the 
different  sexes  from  each  other.  This  alone  would 
teach  them  more  to  respect  and  value  the  common 
decencies  of  life,  for  it  is  impossible  to  inculcate  a 
strict  regard  for  morality  and  virtue,  whilst  a  whole 
family,  some  grown  and  growing  up  into  man  and 
womanhood,  are  occupying  (as  is  too  often  the  case) 
two,  and  "in  many  instances  but  one  miserable  and 
badly  ventilated  bedroom.  The  wonder  is  that  our 
poorer  neighbours  are  so  orderly  and  well  conducted 
as  they  are. 

"  A  piece  of  land  attached  to  the  house,  or  as  near 
as  circumstances  will  admit,  is  necessary  to  produce 
vegetaT)les,  &c.  The  quantity  might  vary  from  30  to 
50  rods,  according  to  a  man's  capacity  and'  require- 
ments ;  and  in  instances  where  there  is  a  large  family 
of  boys,  it  would  be  expedient  to  extend  this  quantity, 
for  the  children's  industrial  occupation  after  working 
hours.  I  have  seen  the  best  results  from  this  arrange- 
ment. The  parents  are  encouraged  by  their  own  and 
their  children's  united  industry,  and  their  resources 
increase  in  proportion  to  their  wants,'  with  the  great 
advantage  of  training  the  boys  to  frugal  and  industrious 
habits,  which  are  not  forgotten  in  manhood. 

"  The  village  beerhouse,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  practical  evils  in  our  rural 
community.  A  few,  and  very  few,  may  be  required  for 
the  wants  of  the  people  and  may  be  properly  con- 
ducted, but  the  wholesale  way  in  which  they  are 
licensed,  and  the  general  character  of  those  who  preside 
over  them,  have  entailed,  I  venture  to  say,  incalculable 
misery  on  the  lives  and  habits  of  our  peasantry. 
Indeed,  next  to  their  miserable  dwellings,  I  do  not 
think  any  single  cause  can  be  mentioned  which  has 
more  tended  to  deifaoralize  the  mass  of  our  rural 
population,  corrupted  more  promising  youths,  or 
afforded  greater  facilities  for  arranging  any  mischief 
or  crime. 

"The  poor  themselves  seem  becoming  more  and 
more  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  education  for  their 
children,  and  whete  there  is  good  and  judicious  teach- 
ing, there  is  no  lack  of  scholars  ;  but  the  great  draw- 
back to  the  school's  useftilness  in  a  rural  district  is  the 
early  age  at  which  the  children  are  withdrawn  from 
the  master's  daily  care.  Yet  the  demand  for  boys' 
labour  especially  has  so  greatly  increased  in  these 
districts,  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
keep  them  at  school  later  than  11  or  12  years  of  age. 
The  large  fainilies  which  so  many  of  our  labourers 
have,  renddr  it  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  wages  of  their  boys  to  help  towards 
the  general  maintenance  and  clothing  of  their  family 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  earn  anything  towards  the 
common  support,  and  they  are  consequently  compelled 
to  remove  them  from  school  just  at  the  period  when 
they  are  beginning  to  derive  the  greatest  advantage 
from  it.  It  is  ah  evil,  and  a  great  one,  I  admit;  but 
good  and  valuable  as  education  is,  food  and  clothing 
must  be  provided  as  well'and  before  all,  so  that  we 
must  not  blind  our  eyes  .to  the  stem  necessity,  which 
renders  such  a  step  absolutely,  indispensable,  if  bread  is 
to  be  got  for  the  daily  meal.  But  cannot  this  difficulty 
be  met  by  the  employers  themselves  in  some  way,  and 
modified  so  far  as  not  to  deprive  the  boy  of  a'  proper 
education,  while' he  still  does  his  part  towards  earning 
something  for  his '  own  and  his  parents*'  support  ? 
Could  we  hoi  gain  a  point  in  this  respect'  from  some 
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of  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  they  allow  their 
artizans,  both  old  and  young,  certain  portions  of  time, 
an  hour  or  two  from  each  day,  or  from  certain  days, 
to  obtMn  that  instruction,  which,  next  to  the  supply 
of  his*mmediate  wants,  is  most  essential  to  the  im- 
provement and  welfare  of  the  man  ?  Might  we  not 
spare  our  boys  in  turn,  say  two  afternoon^  in  each 
week  (excepting  in  the  busy  periods  of  the  year*), 
paying  them  their  full  wages,  bn  condition  that  they 
regularly  devoted  those  hours  to  school  ?  Where  there 
is  a  desire,  there  would  generally  be  a  way  found,  by 
judiciously  managing  our  stock  and  cultivation,  to 
effect  this  arrangement,  and  I  believe  we  shbtQd  so6n 
be  repaid  in  seeing  an  improved  tone  and  incftased 
intelligence  in  our  rising  generation.  But  if  this 
could  not  he  done  in  some  pkces,  none  should  omit  at 
any  rate  to  encourage  them  to  attend  the  evening 
schools  which  are  open  now  for  adults  and  youths  in 
so  many  of  our  parishes  ;  theu'  establishment  has  been 
a  very  great  benefit  in  my  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  I  trust  before  long  no  parish  will  be  left 
without  one." 

[With  such  principles  animating  its  management,  I 
can  readily  believe  that  the  social  and  material  condition 
of  the  labourers  on  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Suffolk 
estate  is,  as  it  was  described  to  me  as  being,  far 
superior  to  the  condition  of  the  same  class  of  the 
population  on'  properties  where,  though  perhaps  with 
equal  opportunities,  there  is  a  more  restricted  exercise 
of  generous  sentiment  and  active  beneficence.] 


16.  LpTTEK  from  Herman  Biddell,  Esq.,  of  Playford, 

near  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  THINK  perhaps  the  better  way  for  me  to 
handle  the  subject  wiU  be  in  the  form  of  answers  to 
the  11  inqumes  as  given  in  your  paper  of  instructions. 
The  first  series — in  page  2 — ;I  shall  handle  totally 
regardless  of  the  matter  of  education'.  1  conceive  they 
are  inquiries  relative  to  prevention  of  physical  injuiy 
and  moral  danger.  The  matter  of  education  I  wiU 
treat  of  separately. 

1st,  Is  legislation  required  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  age  below  which  boys  should  not  be  employed? 
. — U:5ess  for  the  purpose  of  Securing  a  foundation  for 
education  I  do  not  think  it  is.  A  close  observation 
and  some  years'  experience  have  faUed  to  bring  before 
me  a  case  where  government  interference  would  have 
saved  a  victim  from  injury  to  health  by  over-Vprk, 
exposure,  or  iU  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  employer, 
I  am  speaking  of  those  employed  on  the  fariii  either 
at  keeping  birds,  tending  stock,  &C.  A  little"  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  tan  at  all  times  obviate  the 
n^essity  of  legislative  enactments,  'and  no  act  of  par- 
liament, however  stringently  applied,  can  ensure  pro- 
tection against  insufficient  clothing,  exposure  in  open 
'fields  in  wet,  cold  weather,  &c,  Afe-w'broken  hurdles, 
a  few  rough  faggots,  and  a  bundle  of  straw  will  save  .t, 
boy  getting  wet  to  the  skin  while  crow-keeping,  and 
instead  of  raising  the  httle  boy's  wages,  which  from 
time  to  time  takes  placite,  an  expenditure  of  4s.  or  6s. 
in  shoes  and  leather  buskins  ensures  dry  feet'  to, the 
hoy  during  the,  winter  months,  when  tending  stock 
in  wet  yards.  A  worn-out  waggon  cloth  on  two  poles 
wiU  easily  make  a  shade  from  a  March  wind  while 
clea,ning  roots  for  sheep  in  the  open  fields.  Attention 
to  little  matters, like  these  -wiU  in  every  case  make  the 
employment  of  boys  in  agriculture  perfectly  harmless 
at  whatever  early  age  they  may  be  sent  to  work. 
The  smallest  boys  in  a  family  will  mostly  cry  to  be  allowed 
to  go  out  to  field  work. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  general  ehiployment 
of  boys  on  a  fann  ;'  thfe  gang  system  is  another  matter. 
I  have  for  years  occasionally  employed  a  gang  of  from 
^20  to  ,30  under  a  gang  master.  The  locality  I  allude 
to  (East  Suffolk)  is  comparatively ,  thickly  populated, 
and,  therefore  the  system  is  but  a  modification  of  that 
pursued  in  parts  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  the  Een 
districts.^  Ther&- I  believe  the,  children 'cdihe, from 
a  much  greater  distance;    The 'fttrthest 'any  of  the 


;  Children  come  who  have  been  under  my  notice  has        Suflfblk. 
been  about  three  miles.     The  gangs  I  have  employed  — — 

have  consisted  of  boys  from   about    10  or  12  to  15  ^^-  •^-  S^aser. 
years    of  age,   girls  of  all    ages,   and   a    few  adult  \ 

women.     The  latter  have  mostly  come  from  a  town  "" 

some  4  miles  distant.  They  get  to  work  about  -J  past 
8  o'clock,  stop  for  dinner  half  an  hour  about  12  o  clock, 
and  leave  off  at  half-past  four.  I  found  upon  inquiry 
the  gang  master  paid  just  about  the  same  wages  I 
should  have  done  for  the  same  sized  boys.  He  took 
the  work  I  put  out  to  him  at  half  the  money  it  would 
have  cost  me  to  do  with  the  general  staff  of  boys  and 
women  1  had  on  the  farm.  He'  did  little  work  himself, 
but  took  great  care  none  of  his  gang  were  idle :  they 
were  chiefly  employed  in  weeding  corn,  singling  roots, 
and  picking  stones.  The  work  was  hght,  the  secret  of 
his  getting  more  done  than  I  could  was  his  continued 
efforts  to  keep  the  httle  folk's  attention  to  their  work. 
If  -  the  morning  was  wet  the  children  did  not  come. 
If  the  com  was  not  dried  after  a  wet  night  I  did  not 
allow  the  work  to  be  done,  as  trampUng  com  in  the  wet 
injures  the  crop.  I  saw  no  ill-treatment,  and  the 
children  seemed  rather  to  like  the  company  than  objeet 
to  the  labour.  There  was  one  fact  which  struck  me  as 
,  requiring  attention,  and  that  was  the  bringing  httle 
children  too  far  from  home.  They  left  early,  it  is  true, 
but  what  with  the  master's  voice  all  day  urging  them  on 
to  the  time  of  their  going  aWay,  and  then  the  walk  of 
two  or  three  miles  home,  I  thought  it  was  hard  upon 
the  little  ones.  I  was  also  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  employment  of  girls  over  14  years 
of  age  should  be  prohibited,  certainly  in  gangs, 
and  I  rather  lean  to  the  impression  that  girls  should 
not  be  employed  in  agriculture  at  all.  What  a  girl 
can  earn  on  a  farm  before  she  is  12  or  14  is  very  little 
indeed,  either  as  money  brought  home  to  the  family 
or  as  service  to  the  farmer.  After  that  age  the  danger 
of  moral  evU,  the  tone  assumed  in  after  Kfe,  and  the 
opening  there  always  will  be  as  indoor  servants, 
strongly  suggest  to  my  mind  at  least,  the  necessity  of 
actual  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  girls  in  farm 
work. '  The  employment  of  young  women  in  the  fields 
encourages  mothers  to  keep  their  daughters  at  home 
instead  of  sending  them  to  indoor  service.  The  love 
of  hberty,  gossip,  and  frequent  idleness  are  great  temp- 
tations to  field  labour,  and  if  that  is  to  be  had,  a 
httle  disagreeableness  at  a  place .  away  from  home 
is  sure  to  result  in  the  girl  "giving  warning."  The 
help  they  are  in  the  household  at  home  and  the  com- 
parative ft'eedom  it  entails  on  the  mother,  act  as  a 
strong  temptation  to  her  to  keep  the  daughter  from 
service,  aha  in  too  many  cases  self-interest  blinds  her 
to  the  danger  of  moral  evU  such  a  Ufe  entails.  This 
is  not!  of  course  always  the  case  ;  in  many  instances 
mothers  do  their  best  to  keep  their  daughters  at  service  ♦ 

and  are  anxious  so  to  do  ;  but  stiU  if  there  was  actual 
prohibition  of  employment  under  the  age  of  20  years. 
there  would  be  no  temptation  to  keep  them  at  home. 
The  employment  of  adult  women  must  be  matter  for 
the  individual  herself  to  determine.  There  are  many 
who  hke  the  freedom  and  gossip  of  field  labour  too 
\  well  to  stay  at  home  and  see  after  the  household  ;  no 
enactment  would  remedy  a  case  of  this  sort,  and  where 
a  ma,h  has  a  wife  strong  and  healthy,  with  no  family, 
1  see  no  good  to  be  effected  by  putting  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  her  obtaining  employment. 

In  legislating  on  the  subject  of  gangs  I  think  the 
following  points  should  be  kept  in  view,  of  course  pre- 
mising that  the  idea  of  the  enforcement  of  non-em- 
ployment of  girls  might  be  thought  unadvisable. 
1.  No  gang  to  be  of  mixed  sexes. 
'2!  No.  boy  under  the  age  of  10  years  to  be  employed 
in  a  gang, 'and  boys  under  13  not  to  be  em- 
"     ployed  morei  than  three  miles  from  home  (two 
Vwould  be  better  perhaps). 

3.  No  gang  to  be  employed  later  than  4  o'clock. 

4.  No  girl  over  the  age  of  14.  years  to  be  employed. 
The' latter  clause  I  am  aware  will  read  odd  to  niany. 

In  the  majority  of  opinions  what  have  been  put  forth 
■  to  the  public  the  limit  has  been J;he  other  way.  My 
'  idea  is'  that  the  mischief  is  greatest  at  the  very  age 
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Suffolk.        Avlien  most  would  allow  the  employment  to  commence  ; 

but  my  opinion  is  strongly  in  favour  of  prohibiting  the 

V.  J.  Fraser.  employment  of  girls  at  all. 

The  enactments    which    I    imagine   would   work 
*•  beneficially  are  only  those  which  apply  to  the  gang 

system.  I  do  not  think  legislative  interference  at  all 
required  either  as  a  protection  against  pliysical  injury 
or  moral  evil  in  the  case  of  boys  employed  on  the  usual 
routine  of  farm  labour. 

The  private  gangs  are  not  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tions as  the  public  ones.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
merely  a  man  set  to  overlook  a  number  of  children. 
He  is  paid  by  his  employer  and  so  are  the  children 
under  liim,  both  mostly  by  the  day.  In  the  case  of 
the  public  gang  the  master  has  an  immediate  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  individual  industry  of  all  the 
children  under  him,  and  possibly  his  love  of  gain  may 
overcome  his  feelings  of  humanity. 

My  opinion  as  regards  the  abstract  questions  put 
before  me  ai-e,  that  no  legislation  (apart  from  the 
question  of  education)  is  required  on  behalf  of  boys 
employed  in  agriculture  where  they  are  not  employed 
hi  public  gangs  ;  no  girls  should  be  allowed  to  be 
employed  ;  but  no  restriction  should  be  applied  to  adult 
women  in  relation  to  farm  labour. 

As  regards  the  gang  system,  no  boy  to  be  employed 
under  10  years  of  age  ;  no  boy  under  13  to  be  allowed 
to  work  in  a  gang  more  than  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  his  residence. 

The  question  of  education  embrances  a  far  wider 
range  and  is  less  a  matter  for  pra-stical  evidence  of 
experience  than  of  speculative  opinion.  From  actual 
observation  I  do  not  think  the  prevalent  idea  of 
ignorance  among  the  labouring  population  in  the  eastern 
counties  is  at  all  exaggerated,  but  I  think  the  general 
idea  of  the  moral  evil  attending  such  a  state  is. 
Immediate  acquaintance  with  individual  case's  must  of 
com-se  be  very  limited,  but  however  much  I  should 
wish — and  I  do  wish  very  much  that  I  could  make  it 
out  so — however  much  I  could  wish  that  the  best 
educated  exhibited  the  best  moral  conduct  or  attained 
the  highest  position  in  that  rank  of  life,  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  1  confess  that  it  is  not  so.  I  do  not 
say  that  they  are  below  others  in  either ;  in  fact  I 
believe  they  are  much  the  same.  For  all  this  I  can 
but  regret  that  the  want  of  a  knowledge  how  to  i-ead 
and  write  is  apparent  to  a  degree  that  would  shock  an 
American  or  a  Scotchman.  There  seems  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  which  is 
generally  accredited  to  at  least  a  limited  education. 
Those  whose  education  should  have  been  effected  20 
years  ago  had  difficulties  to  contend  with  which  now  are 
comparatively  insignificant.  Then  there  were  many 
parishes  where  there  Avere  no  schools  ;  but  now  there 
,  are  few  places  in  these  districts   where   a  tolerably 

efficient  school  is  not  to  be  found.  Reluctance  or 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  parent  is,  I  conceive,  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  better  education  of  the  rural 
population  in  the  eastern  counties.  Next  to  this  the 
poverty  of  the  agricultural  labourer  stands  In  the  way. 
As  soon  as  a  child  can  earn  3d.  a  day  and  a  master  is 
found  willing  to  employ  the  child,  he  is  removed  from 
school.  When  the  family  is  large  and  the  nominal 
day  wages  only  what  they  are  in  these  districts,  the 
temptation  is  great,  and  necessity  in  many  cases  leaves 
no  choice  in  the  matter.  The  wages  paid  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ipswich  and  Woodbridge  are  now 
about  12s.  per  week,  and  horsemen  about  14s.  In  the 
district  round  Hadleigh,  Bildeston,  and  the  south- 
west part  of  the  county,  a  shilling  or  two  lower  ;  and 
in  a  few  districts  they  are  paying  I  believe  13s.  This 
however  does  not  represent  the  weekly  income  of  the 
labouring  man,  if  you  take  the  year  through.  In  harvest 
this  year  many  have  had  something  over  61.  for  about 
27  days  work  ;  and  at  all  times  of  the  year  work  is 
put  out  to  the  labouring  men  by  the  piece  ;  when  they 
are  so  employed  they  would  earn  from  Is.  6d.  to  4s.  a 
week  more.  The  present  price  of  wheat  is  about 
70s.  per  quarter,  and  pork  (the  only  meat  in  general 
use  among  agricultural  labourers)  about  6d.  a  lb., 
sugar  and  tea   are    much  cheaper  than   years   back, 


but  linen  and  clothing  stuffs  they  say  ai-e  still  dear. 
Single  men  and  men  with  small  families  do  pretty 
well ;  but  where  the  families  are  large,  present  wages 
and  present  prices  do  not  offer  a  gi'eat  facility  for 
educating  the  children.  The  matter  of  the  cost  for 
schooling  is  little,  but  the  two,  three,  or  four  shillings 
which  the  boy  would  earn  is  often  what  one  of  my 
own  men  lately  described  tome  as  "just  the  diffisrence 
between  living  and  starving."  This  was  a  ease  of 
somewhat  rare  occurrence ;  the  man  has  7  children,  all 
girls  except  the  eldest,  and  he  is  not  yet  11.  I  give 
him  3s.  6d.  a  week,  but  not  one  of  the  others  earn 
anything.  Now  to  put  in  force  any  measure  of  com- 
pulsory education  below  12  years  would  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  introduce  stai'vation  into  this 
deserving  household.  The  father  of  this  family 
has  a  slight  knowledge  of  figures  aad  writing,  and 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  have  his  children 
taught  as  much.  In  other  cases,  within  my  own 
experience,  the  men  spend  in  drink,  not  a  pint  at  a 
meal  or  regular  allowance,  but  in  publichouse  Orgies, 
more  than  enough  to  educate  one  child  at  any  rate; 
instead  of  which  they  are  growing  up  without  any 
secular,  moral,  or  religious  instruction  whatever. 

The  questions  c,  d,  and  e*  embody  the  whole  cause 
of  the  prevalent  ignorance  in  these  districts.  The 
pressure  put  upon  parents  by  the  employers  has  I 
imagine  very  little  effect.  Boys  when  they  first  come 
to  work  on  a  farm  ai-e  of  very  little  value  to  the  em- 
ployer except  to  a  gang  master.  The  attention  they 
require  and  the  mischief  they  do  at  an  early  age  take 
away  the  profit  of  employing  little  boys. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  half  a  dozen  parishes  in 
the  county  where  there  is  not  some  opportunity  for 
the  children  gaining  instruction.  The  schools  where 
there  is  any  government  inspection  or  private  super- 
intendence leave  nothing  to  be  wished  for  as  far  as 
the  mere  education  goes.  In  regard  to  the  endowed 
schools  I  know  several  which  now  for  Id.  or  2d.  a 
week  give  a  boy  a  better  education  in  every  way  (save 
association)  than  the  small  farmers'  sons  got  25  years 
ago.  The  want  of  education  is  certainly  not  now 
attributable  to  inefficient  systems  or  masters. 

Somehow  or  other  the  pai'enfcs  do  not  appreciate 
education.  If  their  children  are  to  become  what  they 
are  themselves,  agricultural  labourers,  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  benefit  which  they 
would  derive  in  a  wordly  or  commercial  point  of  view. 
How  far  the  argument  that,  if  better  educated  they 
would  be  better  employed,  is  good  to  ajjply  is  another 
matter.  I  am  merely  speaking  of  persuading  them  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  when  you  acknowledge 
that  in  after  life  in  all  probability  they  will  be  herdsmen, 
shepherds,  or  horse  drivers.  It  requires,  however, 
but  little  to  convince  a  man,  unless  he  is  n^^re 
thatr  usually  degraded,  that  his  children  ought  to 
be  able  to  read  the  Bible  ;  but  the  great  educational 
movement  of  the  present  day,  even  if  it  does  not  ex- 
clude the  religious  element  altogether,  aims  at  a 
great  deal  more  than  that,  and  when  you  come  to 
words  with  the  class  we  are  dealing  with,  you  must 
have  something  to  say  which  will  put  some  solid 
advantage  before  them. 

The  first  rise  a  common  agricultural  labourer  has  in. 
view  is  to  become  foreman  or  bailiff.  The  steam-engine 
has  of  late  presented  another  little  opening  for  a 
rising  man  ;  but  the  office  of  driver  to  a  portable 
threshing  machine  requires  no  education  that  can  be 
obtained  over  a  desk  or  under  a  schoolmaster.  Men 
are  picked  for  the  place  who  show  what  we  call  in 
Suffolk,  "  nous,"  that  is,  a  little  tact,  and  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  his  hands, — a  careful  man  who  has 
brains,  whether  they  have  been  brightened  or  not. 
No  one  would  deny  that  a  man  who  showed  himself 

*  The  questions  referred  to  are, — 

(c)  Is  the  defective  state  of  education  attributable  to  the 
poverty  of  their  parents  ? 

(d)  Their  indisposition  to  forego  the  -weekly  sum  that  may  be 
added  to  the  family  earnings  by  the  child's  labour  ? 

(e)  The  low  moral  tone  of  parents  which  leads  them  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children  ? 
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fitted  to  direct  others,  to  take  care  of  stock,  to  econo- 
mize fodder,  &c.,  would  be  vastly  enhanced  in  value 
to  an  employer,  if  to  this  he  could  add  the  knowledge 
which  any  of  our  government  schools  are  ready  to 
impart.     5iut  however  much  this  would  render  him 
more  efficient,  it  would  not  weigh  one  bit  scarcely  in 
his  chance  of  promotion  among  his  fellows,  unless  he 
had  that  intuitive  judgment,   tact,  and  energy,  with- 
out which  he  would  be  useless  as  a  bailiff.     My  father 
farmed  something  like   1,000  acres.      He   had  three 
stewards  or  bailiffs.     On?  could  not  chalk  his  initials 
on  a  barn  door  if  he  were  paid  a  sovereign  for  the 
job.   He  could  not  read  a  word  of  two,  syllables  to  the 
day  of  his  death.     The  second  could  read  a  little,  but 
his  writing  and  figuring  were  only  to  be  deciphered 
and  understood  by   one   who  had   gone   through   a 
course  of  study  especially  directed  to  the  purpose. 
The  third  could  do  a  little  of  both,  but  would  not 
pass  an  examination  in  the  lowest  form  of  a  present 
day  charity  school.     Yet  on  the  list  from  which  these 
were  taken,  were  men  who  could  read,  wi'ite,  and  do 
sums  decently.     I  have  two  farm  bailiffs ;  one  reads 
and   writes   tolerably,  and   has   a  fair  knowledge  of 
addition,  subtraction,  &c.  ;  the  other  can  neither  read 
nor  write.     He  is  at  an  off-hand  farm.    I  have  a  large 
dairy  there,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  produce  is  retailed 
in  the  village.     He  pays  the  labourers,  and  when  he 
was  in  my  employment,  had  an  unmarried  daughter 
who  "  did  the  writing  ;"  in  fact,  she  kept  the  books. 
I  went  once  a  week,  or  not  so  often  sometimes,  and 
balanced  them  up.     She  was  what  might  be  called  a 
fairly  taught  national  school  girl  ;  but  the  confusion 
and  the  blunders  which  her  knowledge  when  put  to 
a  practical  test  exhibited,  made  it  almost  useless  for 
me  to  keep  the  books  squaie  at  aU.    She  married,  and 
the  man  was  left  with  his  wife,  whose  store  of  learn- 
ing in  this  particular  branch  was  about  on  a  par  with 
his  ovnuplus  an  increased  amount  of  prejudice  against 
every  sort  of  education  which  did  not  lie  in  the  line 
of  making  butter  and  raising  fowls.     Henceforth  the 
men's  wages,  the  butter,  money,  retailed  egg  and  milk 
account,  all  had  to  be  kept  in  the  man's  head  till  I 
relieved  it  by  transferring  it  to  my  book.     I  go  no 
oftener  now  than  when  his  "  educated  "  daughter  kept 
the  books.     I  have  now  no  trouble,  no  confusion,  and 
I   believe   very   very   few  errors  to  set  right.     The 
secret  of  this  is  the  man  has  a  bit  of  head,  and  though 
he  has  had  no  education,  he  manages  to  fill  a  place, 
and  very  satisfactorily  too,  which  no  one  now  would 
think  of  flUing  but  by  an  educated  man. 

You  wiU  think  by  my  giving  you  this  history,  that 
I  am  endeavouring  to  persuade  you,  and  myself  too, 
that  to  teach  a  labouring  man  to  read,  write,  and 
cypher  is  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for.  By  no  means. 
There  is  not  one  of  these  men  but  would  have  been  a 
more  useftd  servant  if  his  education  had  been  pushed 
only  as  far  as  is  practicable  in  a  boy  who  can  be  kept 
away  from  work  tiU  he  is  13,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
lose  what  he  has  learned  ;  but  at  the  same  time  none 
of  these  men  were  prevented  frdm  rising  above  their 
original  position  because  they  could  not  read  or  write. 
The  question,  however,  of  the  desirability  of  teaching 
the  lower  orders  to  read  and  write  is  not  I  imagine 
now  a  matter  of  dispute.  Few  would  now  advocate 
the  "  total  ignorance "  system,  although  there  are 
many  who  are  by  no  means  sanguine  of  the  good  effects 
which  are  mostly  thought  to  be  in  close  attendance 
on  an  improved  state  of  education  among  the  rural 
poor.  I  confess  myself  I  think  many  over-rate  the 
moral  improvement  likely  to  accrue  from  increased 
education.  That  a  man  should  live  and  die  unable  to 
read  the  Bible  is  a  state  of  existence  for  which,  in  a 
country  like  England,  his  betters  will  one  day  be 
called  to  account.  I  am  speaking  of  the  case  where 
he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  to  read.  His 
own  neglect  will  be  matter  for  himself  to  explain. 
We  may  be  called  upon  as  a  nation  or  individually  for 
neglect  of  our  weaker  brothers'  mterests.  Up  to  this 
point  (the  mere  learning  to  read)  I  look  upon  educa- 
tion as  a  duty,  beyond  this,  as  a  matter  of  opinion. 

2. 


In  a  few  years,  I  believe  even  under  existing  circum- 
stances, there  wiU  be  the  opportunity  put  before  every 
parent  for  his  children  to  learn  to  read,  when  the 
wages  he  is  in  receipt,  of  enable  him  to  live  without 
the  additional  income  derived  from  his  young  chil- 
dren's wages.  Even  in  this  case,  the  hardest  of  aU, 
the  chUd  may  be  taught  to  read  before  he  can  be  of 
any  service  to  the  agriculturist ;  but  then  comes  the 
difficulty,  how  is  the  little  you  have  put  into  the 
child's  head  to  be  kept  there  ?  Few  indeed  at  the 
present  day  are  the  children  who  have  not  at  a  very 
early  age  perhaps  been  taught  to  read  alittle;  but  from 
the  first  time  they  are  sent  to  work  all  is  undone. 
There  is  where  the  mischief  is.  This  applies  also  to 
boys  that  have  been  kept  from  work  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced age  ;  they  totally  neglect  to  keep  up  what  has 
been  instilled  into  them,  and  there  are  few  parents 
who  are  sufficiently  ahve  to  a  sense  of  duty  in  this 
respoct  to  force  their  children  to  do  it.  If  the  evening 
school  could  always  be  carried  out,  if  where  it  is 
estabhshed  it  would  continue  to  flourish  as  it  did  before 
the  novelty  had  died  out,  there  would  be  some  means 
of  keeping  up  what  had  been  begun  at  the  day  or 
Sunday  school  ;  but  somehow  or  other  such  institu- 
tions flourish  for  a  time,  and  then  the  efforts  of  those 
who  start  them  ji'elax,  or  what  is  far  more  common, 
the  attendance,  without  any  apparent  reason,  slowly 
but  surely  falls  off,  tiU  the  whole  thing  dies  a  natural 
death.  I  imagine  it  is  the  little  store  set  on  education 
amongst  the  poor  themselves  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  If  the  parents  saw  the  benefit  of  education,  they 
would  enforce  it  amongst  their  children,  and  those 
children  when  grown  up,  would  carry  it  on  to  another 
generation.  Whether  what  has  been  done  within  the 
last  20  years  wiU  bear  fruit,  which  at  present  is  hardly 
to  bo  detected,  in  another  genera,tion,  is  a  question  we 
must  hope  for  the  best  upon. 

In   the  parish  I  reside  in  we  have    no   endowed 
school;  stiU  every  child  has  the  opportunity  of  being 
taught  everything  required  if  his  parents  would  send 
him.     It  is  kept  up  by  the  clergyman  and  lay  ladiea 
assisted  by  a  donation  from    the  landowners  of  tha 
place.      The  boys  learn  to  read  and  write   and   do 
simple  sums,  and  the  girls  are  taught  to  sew  besides. 
The  parents  pay  a  small  sum,  and  wherever  they  can 
afford  to  lose  the  service  of  the  chUd  he  is  sent  to 
school.     Poverty  as  I  said  before  keeps  some  away, 
and  I  am  afraid  apathy  somewhat  more  than  poverty. 
Legislation  if  apphed  to   my   parish   would   perhaps 
keep  some  from  work  till  the  prohibitory  age  was 
passed,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  obstinacy  on  the 
pai't  of  the  parent  would  not  seek  a  kind  of  gratifica- 
tion in  keeping  the    chUd  from  school  out    of  pure 
revenge.     If  legislation  is  ever  applied  I  hope  the  test 
AviU  be  what  the  child  knows,  and  not  what  time  he 
may  have  been  sent  to  school.     In  other  words  let  the 
examination  be  regardless  of  what   has  been  done  to 
get  the  result,  so  long  as  the  child  shows  he  has  been 
taught  the  requisite  amount  of  learning  by  some  means. 
This  would   encourage    the    parents   to    teach   their 
children  in  an  evening,  or  make  the  best  of  any  other 
opportunity  that  presented  itself.     If  a  child  at  the 
age  of  10  knew  all  that  the  standard  required  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  parents  should  be  debarred  from 
the  assistance  of  the  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a  week  he  might 
earn  merely  because  he  did  not  happen  to  be  of  the 
age  at  which  the  law  allowed  him  to  be  employed.     I 
am,  however,  afraid  to  say  much  upon  this  point,  for 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  compulsory  element  intro- 
duced at  all.     If  one  could  only  make  the  parents  see 
that  to  know  how  to  read  and  write  is  better  than  to 
be  in  ignorance,  they  would  find   means   to   get   the 
necessary  instruction  for  their  children  ;  but  that  state 
has  yet  to  be  anived  at  in  these  districts. 

The  question  of  a  lad  who  has  received  a  good  educa- 
tion at  one  of  our  best  conducted  National  schools 
making  a  better  fai-m  labourer  than  one  who  has  had 
no  education  at  all,  is  one  to  which  I  should  give  a  very 
decided  answer.  Putting  the  foreman  out  of  the  case, 
I  have  not  a  man  on  my  farm  (something  like  400 

A  a 
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Saffolk.        acres),  to  whom  education  is  of  the  slightest  use  as  a 

farm  labourei-.     I  have  no  occupation,  from  the  shep  • 

Rev.  J.  Traser.  j^^j-i  and  horse-driver  to  the  lowest  scale  of  fann  work, 

■"*       in  which  there  is  the  least  opening  for  education  as 

*'  obtained  in  school  or  under  a  schoolmaster.     The  com- 

mercial value  of  education  to  a  farm  labourer  is  nil ; 
that  is,  bear  in  mind,  as  long  as  he  is  a  farm  labourer. 
The  question  of  his  getting  from  that  to  something 
else  qualifies  my  assertion  dfrectly.  This  point  opens 
up  another  matter  altogether,  and  inasmuch  as  a  better 
education  might  offer  him  a  better  occupation,  such  is 
the  way  it  ought  to  be  placed  before  him  ;  but  if  once 
you  grant  to  the  parent  that  his  child  wiU  end  his  days 
as  a  farm  labourer  you  must  take  your  stand  as  a  cham- 
pion of  education  on  some  grounds  other  than  that  of 
education  leading  to  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  child. 
If  the  object  of  educating  the  sons  of  the  labouring 
population  of  the  rural  districts  is  to  enable  them  to 
acquit  themselves  in  higher  branches  of  labour,  pro- 
vided they  have  industry  and  brains  pretty  much  alike, 
those  best  educated  would  soonest  find  places  ;  but  the 
drafting  to  higher  offices  would  even  in  that  case  be 
by  few  individual  instances.  On  consideration  it  will 
be  seen  that  even  in  this  country  education,  such  as  we 
wiU  suppose  the  most  fortunate  of  farm  labourers'  sons 
to  get,  opens  up  no  advancement  unless  that  education 
is  supplemented  by  apprenticeship  to  some  specific 
trade  or  occupation.  The  effect,  I  apprehend,  of  a 
general  bettered  state  of  education  among  the  class  we 
are  speaking  of,  woiild  be  to  enable  a  few  of  those  with 
the  best  abilities  to  embrace  occasional  opportunities 
of  advancement.  But  beyond  the  placing  a  man  in  a 
position  to  read  the  Bible  and  write  a  fair  hand,  I 
confess  I  do  not  see  the  benefits  likely  to  arise  from  a 
generally  increased  standard  of  education  among 
agricultural  labourers. 

It  is  said  that  a  boy  who  has  been  to  a  school  gets 
his  wits  rubbed  up  and  is  a  more  inteUigent  lad  than 
the  common  crow-keeping  farmer's  boy.  If  it  is  so  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  farmer  himself,  and  not  the  fault  of 
the  individual  boy.  I  have  boys  on  my  farm  from  I 
believe  as  low  as  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  The  most 
intellectual  amongst  them,  and  the  lad  I  believe  20 
yeai's  hence,  if  he  should  live  so  long,  who  will  be  in 
the  best  position,  is  one  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  I  confess  I  am  a  little  ashamed  to  admit  jt, 
especially  as  he  has  been  with  me  ever  since  he  was 
&,bout  seven  years  old.  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pains 
with  the  boys  I  have  about  the  premises,  and  I  believe 
the  lad  I  now  allude  to  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  by 
attention  most  boys  may  be  brought  to.  I  don't  know 
why  a  lad  on  a  farm  should  be  more  stupid  than 
one  brought  up  in  a  country  house  or  warehouse  in 
the  city.  The  fault  as  I  said  before  lies  with  his 
master.  I  never  allow  a  boy  when  he  is  called  to 
walk  ;  the  moment  I  call  a  lad  on  my  farm  he  runs  ; 
the  moment  I  speak  he  answers.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  have  a  boy  just  because  he  happens  to  come  of 
parents  who  are  agricultural  labourers,  grow  up  into  a 
slow  inanimate  being.  Quickness  and  sharpness  come 
of  tuition,  not  of  parentage.  I  never  allow  a  boy  to 
come  to  me  and  say  he  can't  do  so-and-so  ;  if  I  set  him 
to  put  the  bridle  on  a  horse  he  can't  reach  the  nose  of, 
he  gets  the  stable  paU,  or  skip,  or  crawls  into  the 
manger,  anything  rather  than  come  to  me  and  say  he 
"can't  do  it,"  and  if  farmers  would  take  the  ti-ouble  to 
instil  habits  of  quickness  and  sagacity  into  the  lads  in 
their  employ  the  fliture  generation  of  farm  labourers 
would  be  different  men.  I  seldom  flog  a  boy,  however 
small,  and  then  only  on  occasions  of  telling  lies,  Ul- 
using  animals,  or  using  bad  language  ;  they  under- 
stand when  I  am  angry,  without  being  flogged.  The 
punishment  most  dreaded  is  to  be  sent  home  for  a 
week.  A  great  deal  may  be  done  with  a  big  inatten- 
tive lad  by  getting  a  little  boy  to  do  his  work  and 
shame  him  into  habits  of  industry.  Rewards  have 
their  effect  as  well,  an  occasional  copper  or  6d.  to  a 
boy  who  knows  nothing  of  money  except  to  carry 
home  to  his  parents  as  weekly  wages,  goes  a  long  yf&y ; 
so  does  a  new  cap  or  a  pair'  of  shoes,  and  if  by  judi- 


cious use  of  the  means  I  have  named  a  boy  is  not  to  be 
be  made  into  a  useful  man  no  indoor  schooling  will 
do  it. 

Yours  &c., 
Playford,  Ipswich,  Hekman  Biddell. 

Nov.  1867. 
To  the  Rev.  Jas.  Fraaer, 
Assistant  Commissioner. 


17. — Allen  Ransome  Esquire,  of  the  Orwell  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Works,  ■  Ipswich,  believes  that  a 
good  wife  is   half  the  battle   to   a  poor   man.*    A 
labourer  with  15s,  a  week  and  a  good  wife  may  get 
on  better  even  if  he  has  three  or  four  children  than  his 
neighbour  who  earns  a  guinea,  if  the  wife  of  the  latter 
is  a  slattern.     The  slattern,  too,  generally  becomes  a 
drunkard.     Field  labour  for   women  in  itself  is   not 
physically,  and  ought  not  to  be  morally,  deleterious,  but 
it  is  undesirable,  as  unfitting  them  to  become  good  house- 
wives.    If  he  were  a  labouring  man  he  would'nt  choose 
a  milliner  or   a  straw  plaiter,   but  a   good  domestic 
servant  for  his  wife.     One  great  obstacle  to  '?■  vgress 
in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  labourer   is  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  offer  him  any  direct  encouragement 
to  attain  excellence.     All  are  paid  on  a  level,  ,hence 
a  man's  only  or  at  least  his  chief  spur  is  personal  pride 
in  his  work.     This  motive,  however,  operates  largely, 
and  no  class  of  men  feel  more  satisfaction  than  a  good 
ia,gricultural  labourer  in  seeing  his  work  thoroughly 
well  done.     The  alternate  whole  day  system  was  in 
operation  at  the  OsweU  works  for  two  or  three  years. 
Its  results  are  described  by  the  firm  in  their  answer  to 
the  "  Queries  issued  by  the  Commissioners   of  the 
"Paris  Universal  Exhibition."    "  The  alternate  &;.  stem 
created  considerable  difiiculty  in  the  existing  orj/,,ini- 
zation    of  the   piece    work    arrangements,    and    vas 
deprecated  by  many  of  the  parents,  who  could  Ul  afford 
the  diminution  of  the  wages,  earned  by  their  sons  on 
half  time.     The  plan  was  nevertheless  in    operation 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success  for  two  or  three  years,  until 
machinery  had  superseded  the  necessity  for  employing 
so  large  a  staff  of  boys." 

18.  Mr.  W.  L.  B.  Freuer,  of  Eye,  Suffolk,  agent 
to  the  Marquis  of  Chohnondeley's  estates  in  Norfolk, 
and  to  those  of  Sir  E.  C.  Kerrison,  bart,  in  Suffolk, 
thinks  nine  years  is  the  age  at  which  a  boy  should 
begin  agricultm-al  life.  Does  not  believe  that  allotments 
do  much  good  unless' they  are  under  proper  supervision. 
Both  on  the  Marquis's  and  on  Sir  Edward  Kerrison's 
estates,  prizes  for  good  cultivation  are  given,  and  the 
effect  on  the  people's  condition  is  very  remarkable. 
All  the  allotments  are  cultivated  by  spade  husbandry. 
Sir  Edward's  are  in  size  20  rods  and  40  rods ;  there  is 
great  competition  when  any  happens  to  fall  vacant. 
The  20  rod  ones  a,nswer  best ;  the  occupiers  cultivate 
them  more  thoroughly,  and  so  to  more  profit.  They 
pay  the  same  rent  as  the  land  of  the  farm  from  which 
they  are  taken,  plus  tithe  and  taxes.  On  Sir  E. 
Kerrison's  estate  there  are  330  cottages,  and  the 
aggregate  rent  is  nearly  1,000Z.  a  year.  Sir  Edward 
succeeded  to  them  ini  a  bad  state  of  repair,  and  in  the 
last  12  years  he  has  expended  9,788/.  in  putting  them 
into  thoroughly  good  condition.  He  has  only  been 
able,  in  consequence  of  this  heavy  outlay  to  buUd  seven 
new  ones.  A  cottage  register  is  kept  by  Sir  Edward 
ruled  in  eight  columns  to  show  the  foUowing  particulars 
of  each  cottage  on  the  property  : — 1,  name  of  tenant ; 
2,  number  of  children  and  their  ages;  3,  nature  and 
extent  of  occupation  ;  4,  rent ;  5,  chamber  accommo- 
dation ;  6,  space  for  remarks  ;  7,  amount  expended  in 
repairs  ;  8,  date  of  such  repairs.  Each  cottage  is 
inspected  annually,  jjy  the  clerk,  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  inmates  and  the  above  particulars.     If  the 


*  So,  too,  thought  the  old  poet  of  Ascra,— 

Oil  fiiv  yhp  T(  yvvaiKhs  &vi]p  ATjifer'  S/iejvov, 
rris  ii.yaerjs,  ■  ttjs  ^  aSre  KaiCTJs  oi^^iyloi/  &\\o,' 
S€mvoK6xov,  %  t'  fiyS^o    «oi  t^Siit,6v  irep  i6vTa 
eCei  &rip  SaAov,' xal  ij/ .^/icf  yijptil.BriKey:  ' 

Hesiod.  Op.'et  Dies.,  648  sqq. 
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family  outgro-wB  the  capacity  of  the  house  they  occupy, 
they  are  shifted  to  a  larger..  The  rents  range  from  3/. 
to  41.  10s.,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  garden, 
allotment,  and  house.  The  rent  of  the  allotments 
averages  7f.  6d.  per  quarter  acre.  Sir  Edward  looks 
over  his  cottage  register  every  February  before  order- 
ing his  repairs  for  the  year,  enters  whatever  directions 
he  may  wish  to  give  in  the  proper  column,  and  his 
agent  sees  to  their  execution.  The  cost  of  a  double 
cottage  of  "  clay  lump  "  with  brick  foundations  3  feet 
above  ground,  would  be  from  140/.  to  150/.  Sir 
Edward  uses  his  own  bricks,  which  are  charged 
at  17s.  6d.  per  thousand.  Mr.  Freuer  thinks  that  ' 
landlords  generally  dislike  the  mode  under  which 
money  for  building  cottages  can  be  borrowed  (by  the 
Act  of  Victoria),  because  they  wont  brook  the  necessity 
of  advertising.  Believes  that  many  owners  of  cottages 
are  not  aware  of  their  real  interior  condition,  and  are 
contented  with  a  decent  outside.  He  knows  it  was  so 
in  the  case  of  one  estate  of  which  he  had  the  inanage- 
ment.  There  were  about  20  cottages  which  were  hke 
'  whited  sepulchres  '  with  miserable  bedrooms  bitterly 
cold  in  vyinter,  suffocatingly  hot  in  summer.  On 
mentioning  their  condition  to  the  owner,  his  statement 
was  at  flrst  received  with  increduhty ;  but  having  been 
persuaded  to  visit  them  and  see  things  with  hisown 
eyes,  he  was  shocked  and  amazed  at  what :  he  found, 
and  improvements  were  immediately  ordered.  Sir 
Edward  Kerrison  has  a  gang  working  on  the  farms  of 
his  estate,  under  one  of  his  tenants.  He  fixes  the 
terms  on  which  the  children  are  to  be  employed,  and 
the  gang  master  is  under  complete  control.  No  female 
is  permitted  to  work  in  the  gang.  The  ma. la- takes 
his  gang  to  any  place  in  the  district  where  its  services 
may  be  required.  The  boys  who  go  into  this  gang 
turn  out  the  best  agricultui-al  labourers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. •  The  gang  averages  about  25  strong.  At 
one  time  they  used  to  go  to  the  school  at  6  o'clock 
a.m.,  get  a  simple  breakfast  there,  and  have  an  hour's 
schooling  before  going  to  work  ;  they  were  also  induced 
to  come  to  school  on  wet  days. 

[The  breakfast  and  the  hour's  schooling  before  work 
had  both  been  abandoned  at 'the  date  of  my  visit  to 
Eye.  My  experience  is  that  the  influence  of  aU  such 
artificial  attractions  is  brief,  and  even  while  it  lasts, 
unsatisfactory.  They  do  not  help  to  generate  an 
interest  in  education  for  its  own  sake,  the  "  one  thing 
needful "  to  make  our  attempts  to  educate  any  class 
successful.] 

19.  Letter  from  the  vicar  of  Assington,  Suffolk, 
(who  was  absent  from  home  when  I  visited  the  parish), 
in  reply  to  a  request  of  mine  that  he  would  give  me 
his  opinion  of  the  effects  (1 )  of  the  co-operative  store, 
and  (2)  of  the  co-operative  farms,  upon  the  general 
social  condition  of  the  people. 

"  Assington  Vicarage,  Sudbury, 
Mt  dbak  Sib,  Nov.  15,  1867. 

Fkom  what  I  have  seen  of  the  working  of  the 
co-operative  store  in  this  village,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  effect  is  good;  inasmuch  as  the  poor  are  able,  for 
ready  money,  to  procure  a  good  article  at  a  less  price 
than  the  same  could  be  purchased  for  elsewhere  ;  and 
if  the  existing  interests  of  small  shopkeepers  were 
regarded,  as  was  the  case  in  this  village,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  a  store  opened  in  every  parish  in  England. 

As  regards  the  co-operative  farms,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  pro  and  con.  It  would  perhaps  hardly  be  fair 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  system  from  what  is  going 
on  in  this  village,  as  it  is  an  exceptional  case  in  most 
points  of  view.  Mr.  Gurdon,  who  also'  owns  nearly 
the  whole  parish,  started  the  scheme,  and  has  for  many 
years  forwarded  it  as  a  landed  proprietor  alone  could 
do  upon  his  own  estate.  Since  I  heiird  from  you  I 
have  endeavoured  to  gather  more  'information  on  the 
subject  than  I  before  possessed,  and  I  will  now  give 
you,  in  aS  few  words  as.  [possible,  the  i-esults  of  my 
investigation.  .      . 

First  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  system.  It  tends, 
I  think  to  attach  the  labourer  to  his  parish,  and  is  a 


decided  help  to  him  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
when  the  value  of  his  share  has  been  fully  paid  up. 
Where  rules  such  as  Mr.  Gurdon  has  di-awn  up,'  are 
strictly  carried  out,  it  materially  suppresses  vice,  at 
least  such  as  the  law  can  touch.  If  widely  adopted,  it 
would  greatly  diminish  the  poor  rates.  These  appear 
to  be  the  advantages  of  the  system,  and  without  doubt 
are  of  great  importance. 

"  I  cannot  gather  that  the  system  has  any  affect 
upon  the  education  of  the  children.  ,  Those  of  the  co- 
operators  and  non-co-operators  are  employed  at  an 
early  age  and  iu  various  ways  and  equally  upon  all  the 
farms  in  the  parish,  nor  do  I  think  that  any  real  effect 
is  produced  in  the  way  of  morality  or  rehgion. 

"  The  disadvantages  appear  to  be  these  ; — that  the 
farms  are  held  by  an  inferior  class  of  men  who  cannot 
take  the  place  of  the  English  farmer.  They  are  paid 
a  trifle  over  labourer's  wages,  and  may  be  (through 
sickness  &c.)  as  much  in  need  of  charity  as  any  other 
labourer  in  the  parish.  They  cad  take  no  part  in  the 
management  of  parish  matters,  nor  can  they  render  any 
assistance  to  the  poor  who  need  a  helping  hand.  They 
occupy  the  place  of  those  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  aid  effectually  in  these  matters.  Were  the  system 
to  be  generally  carried  out,  it  would  materially  affect 
the  trade  of  the  country,  and  if  it  were  to  become 
general,  the  farmers  of  England  wfll  ever  oppose  it, 
and  it  will  be  an  endless  source  of  ill-feeling.  '  These 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  drawbacks  of  the  system,  and  I 
doubt  much  whether  they  do  not  outweigh  the  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  it. 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 
Yours,  &c. 
(Signed)        H.  Landon  Maud. 


Suffolk. 
Rev.  J.  Fraser. 


20.  Report  of  the  Public  Meeting  held  at  Hal- 
stead,  Essex,  on  Oct.  14,  1867,  in  connexion  with 
this  Inquiry,  reprinted  from  the  Halstead  Gazette.* 

Halstead. 

On  Monday 'last  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  by  Rev.  J.  Fraser  one  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners,  appointed  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  young  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  with 
a  view  to  improvement  in  legislation. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  S.  Courtauld,  Esq.,  and 
there  were  also  present,  J.  R.  Vaizey,  R.  E.  Green- 
wood, J.  T.  Adams,  E.  Hornor,  D.  Sinclair,  Esqrs. 
Revds.  D.  Fraser,  J.  Trew,  W.  Gough,  E.  Stott,  J. 
Gleaves  ;  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Grimston,  R6v.  A. 
Dowell,  Dr.  Borham,  Messrs.  J.  SavUl, — Ferguson, 
J.  Blomfield,  W.  Whitlock,  G.  D.  Green,  T.  Ray, 
E.  Haiden,  J.  Sudbury,  R.  C.  Hughes,  J.  C.  Everitt, 
J.  Bunn,  H.  Candler,  &c. 

The  Commissioner  said  before  stating  the  general 
business  of  the  meeting,  he  proposed  asking  a  few 
questions  with  reference  to  the  parishes  of  the  district 
from  which  there  were  gentlemen  present. 

[These  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  No.  53.] 

The  Commissioner  then  proceeded  to  enquire  about 
the  district  generally : — 

Mr.  Savill  said  the  farms  were  chiefly  arable ;  the 
soil  was  principally  a  stiff  loam,  but  a  little  was 
sandy.  Some  of  the  soil  was  very  poor,  but  it  was 
very  good  in  the  valleys.  The  small  occupations 
were  rented  highest — from  25s.  to  40s.  an  acre,  but 
some  was  only  15s.  or  18s.  an  acre.  Females  did  not 
work  on  the  land  except  a  little  at  dropping  wheat 
in  seed  time,  and  a  little  stone  picking  ;  they  did  not 
work  at  harvest  and  very  little  at  haymaking.  Feniale 
labour  was  not  wanted,  and  the  women  got  other  em- 
ployment—  straw  plaiting,  and  working  in  the  factory, 
and  there  was  a  deal  of  clothing  made  up. 

Mh  Bond,  relieving  ofiicer,  said  plaiters  earned 
about  4s.  a  week  ;  but  lately  the  trade  had  been  very 
bad  and  they  earned  scarcely  anything. 

*  I  print  this  report  as  a  sample  of  the  course  the  discussion 
took,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  results  were  arrived  at,  at  the 
various  puhlic  meetings  which  I  held. 
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Mr.  Wliitlock  observed  that  since  the  plait  trade 
had  been  bad  he  had  seen  several  women  at  work  in 
the  fields. 

Mr.  SaviU  :  A  woman  would  earn  from  8d.  to  Is.  a 
day. 

The  Commissioner  remarked  that  he  was  speaking 
to  a  labourer  in  this  district,  who  told  him  they  conld 
spare  100  labourers  ;  was  it  a  fact  that  the  farmers  did 
not  require  female  labour  ? 

Mr.  SavUl  said  they  did  not  require  it,  and  did  not 
encourage  it. 

Mr.  Blomfield  was  of  opinion  that  male  labour  was 
better  and  cheaper. 

The  Commissioner  thought  that  boys  were  largely 
employed  very  early. 

Mr,  Savill  said  they  bega,n  about  10  years  old  to  go 
in  the  fields. 

The  Commissioner :  A  gentleman  was  telling  me 
that  the  six  best  labourers  on  his  farm  began  from  six 
to  seven. 

Mr.  Blomfield  considered  they  must  be  useless  at 
that  age. 

Mr.  Haiden.  It  must  be  an  exceptional  case. 

Mr.  Courtauld  said  on  his  occupation  of  700  acres 
there  was  but  one  boy  not  11,  and  another  not  13,  and 
3  under  14  ;  the  one  under  11  watclied  sheep  ;  both 
these  two  youngest  boys  could  read  and  write. 

The  Commissioner  said  he  was  prepared  for  that, 
seeing  the  facilities  for  education  they  appeared  to 
have  at  Gosfield. 

He  asked  how  the  boys  were  employed  ? 

Mr.  Fergusson  said  in  spring  they  tended  sheep, 
and  prepared  food  for  cattle  ;  but  under  superinten- 
dence. 

Mr.  SaviU.  They  lead  horses  in  hay  and  harvest  time 
and  in  winter  for  carting  dung,  &c. ;  the  slackest  time 
would  be  between  hay  and  harvest  time. 

Mr.  Haiden  said  they  would  be  wanted  for  mangold 
seeding. 

The  Commissioner  said  it  appeared  there  was  no 
slack  time  after  the  boys  once  went  to  work  ;  but 
they  were  not  wanted  very  early. 

Mr.  Grimston  considered  they  did  not  make  good 
labourers  iinless  they  began  early,  about  9  years  of  age. 

The  Commissioner  remarked  that  a  respectable 
labourer  told  him  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  begin 
before  12,  if  the  parents  could  afford  to  keep  them  till 
that  time. 

In  reply  to  an  observation  of  Mr.  Courtauld's,  the 
Commissioner  observed  that  he  did  not  call  it  reading 
unless  the  person  could  read  a  portion,  say  of  the 
New  Testament,  without  a  painful  efibrt ;  nor  writing, 
unless  he  coulrl  write  a  letter.  He  asked  the  rate 
of  wages  ;  he  found  it  varied  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Savill  said  it  was  1  Is.  a  week  here  ;  lOs.  at 
Hedingham,  and  9s.  at  Toppesfleld. 

Mr.  Bunn  said  in  his  district,  as  relieving  officer, 
the  wages  were  lis.  but  they  had  not  been  long  raised 
to  that. 

The  Commissioner :     How   is   the   harvest   paid  ? 

Mr.  Savill :  I  let  mine  by  the  acre  ;  any  way  it  comes 
to  about  71.  Though  wages  are  called  lis.  they 
may  earn  12s.  or  13s.  by  the  piece  for  hoeing  wheat 
and  turnips  and  stirring  muck  dungles  and  threshing 
with  the  flail. 

Mr.  ^'^Tiitlock  said  many  earned  more  by  piece- 
work. 

The  Commissioner  said  taking  the  average  earn- 
ings at  lis.  a  week  for  48  weeks  and  71.  for  the  har- 
vest it  would  give  351.  6s.  for  the  year's  earnings, 
assuming  that  the  labourer  was  regularly  at  work  and 
not  hindered  by  the  weather. 

Mr.  Ferguson  said  he  thought  1  Is.  6d.  would  be 
more  the  average. 

Mr.  Savill  remarked  in  wet  weather  the  farmers 
generally  found  their  men  a  job  indoors. 

The  Commissioner  remarked  there  must  be  a  great 
number  of  men  who  were  not  in  regular  work. 

Mr.  Hornor  said,  though  there  were,  he  did  not 
think  they  could  find  an  able-bodied  labourer  of  good 
character  without  regular  work. 


With  reference  to  boys'  wages  Mr.  Savill  stated  that 
a  boy  of  10  years  of  age  would  earn  6d.  a  day,  at  12, 
8d.,  and  at  14,  9d.  to  Is. 

The  Commissioner  observed  that  most  of  the  cot- 
tages were  of  lath  and  plaster,  or  brick,  and  some  of 
clay  daub. 

Mr  Courtauld  said  either  lath  and  plaster  or  clay 
daub  make  good  cottages,  if  they  were  plastered  inside ; 
lath'  and  plaster  was  better  than  thin  brick. 

The  Commissioner  then  proceeded  to  explain  the 
object  of  the  meeting.     He  said  he  attended  as  one 
of  a  commission  appointed  in  May  last,   to  enquire 
and  report  upon   the   employment  of  children   and 
young  persons  in  agriculture,    and   to   ascertain   to 
what  extent  and  with  what  modifications  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Factory  Acts  could  be  made  use  of  to 
secure  the  better  education  of  such  children.     The 
scope  of  these  Acts  had  been  considerably  increased, 
and  in  the  last  session  the  Workshops  Act   had  ex- 
tended the  principle  "to  almost  every  handicraft  what- 
ever.    The  principles  of  these  Acts  were  physical, 
moral,  and  educational ;  physical,  as  they  prevented 
the  employment  of  young  children  at  an  immature  age, 
and  of  young  persons  and  females   for  an  exhaustive 
period,  and  educational  as  they  provided  that  children 
between  eight  and  13  employed  in  any  factory  or  work- 
shop should  receive  a  certain  amount  of  instruction. 
No  child  under  eight  was  allowed  to  be  employed  in  any   , 
handicraft  whatever,  and  between  eight  and  13,   not 
more  than  6^  hours  a  day,  and  no  young  person  from  13 
to  18  for  more  than  12  hours  a  day,  nor  must  they  be 
employed  on  Sunday;  for  employing  children   con- 
traiy  to  this  Act,  the  proprietor  of  the  workshop  was 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  31.  and  the  parents  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  20s.,  and  every  child  between  eight  and 
13  must  attend  school  10  hours  in  every  week,  and 
there  was  a  penalty  of  20s.  on  the  parents-for  omitting 
to  send  their  child  to  school,  and  31.  on  the  employer 
of  such  child,  for  employing  him  without  a  certificate. 
He  wished  to  ascertain  their  opinions  with  reference 
to  the  application  of  similar  principles  to  agriculture, 
for  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  Parliament,  having 
extended  the  principle  to  every  handicraft  and  trade, 
would  not  allow  farming  to  be  the  only  trade  free 
from  such  restrictions,  and  he  thought  the  time  was 
not  very  remote. 

Mr.  Courtauld :  And  the  sooner  the  better. 
The  Commissioner  thought  so  too,  but  the  point  was 
how  the  legislation  could  be  made  to  act  most  benefi- 
cially to  the  children,  and  least  prejudicially  to  the 
farmers,  and  the  tUling  of  the  soil.  It  was  not  a 
simple  problem,  and  the  most  perplexing  part  was 
that  the  wages  of  a  labourer  would  not  allow  him  to 
keep  his  children  unemployed  up  to  13.  Only 
earning  351.  wages  in  the  year,  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  he  could  dispense  with  the  wages  of  his  chil- 
dren up  to  13,  and  it  seemed  to  be  considered  there  was 
not  any  slack  time  that  could  be  made  use  of  to  send 
these  children  to  school  after  they  once  went  to  work. 
Though  they  could  not  hope  to  set  the  standard  as 
high  as  13,  he  thought  they  could  dispense  with  their 
labour  up  to  10  or  11  years  of  age.  He  was  told  by 
many  farmers  that  the  alternate  whole  or  half-day 
system  of  the  Factory  Acts  was  wholly  inapplicable  to 
agriculture,  and  the  only  way  in  which  anything  could 
be  done  was  to  keep  them  ofi'  the  land  to  a  certain  age. 
If  they  could  only  keep  a  boy  at  school  to  the  age  of 
10,  they  could  turn  him  out  into  life  with  the  keys 
of  knowledge,  wnich  he  must  put  to  the  lock  for  him- 
self. The  difficulty  was  this :  the  children  were  sup230sed 
to  be  at  school  for  four  or  five  years  ;  but  if  they  looked 
closer  into  this  they  found  they  were  not  thei-e  half  that 
period,  and  at  very  irregular  times.  The  result  was 
that  not  half  the  agricultural  population  could  read 
or  vprite,  and  we  were  behind  other  countries  that  we 
fancied  were  below  us — Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Holland  ; 
and  he  was  told  by  gentlemen  who  went  to  Norway, 
fishing,  that  you  could  hardly  find  a  person  but  could 
read  or  write  ;  but  here  if  one  went  into  a  small 
vUlage,  50  per  cent,  could  not  read  or  wiite.  The 
Legislature  ought  not  to  allow  things  to  remain  as  they 
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are  now,  and  whether  when  educated  a  man  made 
a  better  labourer  or  not,  they  were  not  justified  in 
allowing  any  class  to  remain  in  brutal  ignorance.  The 
simple  (|ueistion  was  how  the  end  could  be  obtained  in 
the  most  favourable  manner. 

Mr.  Courtauld  said  he  felt  at  once  that  the  system  of 
whole  or  half-days  would  not  work  at  all ;  the  only 
practicable  way  was  to  fix  the  period  of  age  below 
which  the  children  must  not  go  on  the  land. 

The  Commissioner  said  he  would  first  take  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  on  the  point  that  the  education 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  not  satisfactory. 

The  Eev.  D.  Fraser  said  he  did  not  think  it  was 
satisfactory,  but  he  must  demur  to  the  extent  of  the 
Commissioner's  remarks. 

The  Commissioner  remai-ked  he  did  not  speak  of  a 
want  of  intelligence,  but  of  an  ina^)ility  to  read  and 
write. 

The  Rev.  D.  Fraser  said  the  National  Society's  report 
went  into  certain  statistics,  to  meet  the  objection  raised 
that  we  were  behind  other  countries  in  education,  and 
stated  that  the  education  of  the  country  was  on  the 
whole  satisfactory  and  would  bear  favourable  compari- 
son with  many  countries,  and  was  nearly  up  to  Prussia, 
where  education  was  compulsory.  The  figures  he 
quoted  were  taken  in  1858,  and  since  then  consider- 
able progress  had  been  made.  Though  he  could  agi'ee 
to  the  resolution  that  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  was  not  satisfactory,  he  must  demur  to  the 
very  strong  remarks  as  to  tlie  failure  of  education 
upon  the  present  system. 

The  Commissioner  said  he  was  familiar  with  the 
figures  Mr.  Fraser  had  quoted,  but  there  was  a  fallacy 
in  them,  for  while  the  time  of  education  here  was 
taken  from  3  to  12,  in  Prussia  it  was  from  6  to  14. 
Holland  and  Switzerland  were  ahead  of  us,  and  though 
France  was  behind,  it  was  making  prodigious  efibrts 
as  only  an  imperial  power  could  make.  In  Prussia 
every  school  was  efiicient,  but  it  was  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  30  per  cent,  of  ours  were  inefiicient.  Gosfield 
with  115  children  attending  school  out  of  a  population 
of  620,  was  an  exceptional  case.  The  children  leaving 
school  at  eight  or  nine  years  old  possessed  a  very  small 
stock  of  information,  which  in  two  years  was  forgotten, 
and  he  thought  he  was  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  in 
saying  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  adult  agricultural 
labourers  could  not  read  or  write.  He  had  talked  to 
several  labourers  he  had  met,  and  one  could  not  read, 
another  could  not  write,  and  almost  every  case  he  came 
across  was  unsatisfactory. 

Dr.  Borham  said  nine  out  of  12  could  not  sign 
their  own  declaration  in  clubs. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to  that  "  That  it  is  the 
"  unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  educa- 
"  tion  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  this  district  is  not 
"  satisfactory." 

The  Commissioner  said  that  the  question  was  how 
we  were  to  improve  it  ;  the  meeting  appeared  to  think 
the  half-time  system  inapplicable. 

Mr.  Courtauld  said  if  they  all  thought  this  half- 
time  system  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  agricultural 
pursuits,  then  clearly  there  was  but  one  alternative — 
to  fix  an  age  below  which  children  should  not  be 
employed.  He  should  expect  to  find  great  resistance 
from  many  tenant  farmers  and  proprietors;  for  he 
himself  was  one  of  the  most  active  opposers  of  his 
principle  at  the  outset,  when  the  present  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury inaugurated  this  legislation.  He  was  opposed 
to  it  on  the  principle  of  political  economy— believing 
that  the  matter  would  ultimately  find  its  own  level. 
He  was  now  entirely  a  convert  to  the  principle  of 
these  acts,  seeing  how  well  they  worked,  and  that 
they  had  been  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  employers 
and  employed — beneficial  both  in  a  physical  and 
moral  sense.  He  was  prepared  for  considerable 
resistance,  but  he  thought  the  safe  course  would  be  to 
proceed  tentatively  and  be  moderate  in  the  first 
limitation,— say  ten  years,  and  if  it  worked  well,  (as 
he  had  no  doubt  it  would)  then  they  might  carry  it 
further.  With  regard  to  evening  schools  they  were 
most    admirable   institutions   in   the  neighbourhood. 


for  they  oflTered  the  only  opportunity  for  those  whose         Essex. 

education  had  been  neglected  ;  but  they  worked  most  

unfavourably  for  the  day   schools.      The  girls  were  ]}«v.  J.  Jfraser. 

largely  employed  as  nurses  for  infants,  and  they  went       ■ ' 

to  the  factories   at  13,  never  having  been  to  school  *■ 

because  they  said  they  could  be  taught  afterwards 
at  the  night  school ;  but  if  there  had  been  no  night 
school  they  would  have  been  forced  to  go  to  school 
earlier. 

The  Rev.  D.  Fi-aser  believed  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  ignorance  through  the  people  forgetting  what 
they  had  learned. 

Mr.  Whitlock  considered  the  children  were  better 
educated  than  their  parents. 

The  Commissioner :  No  doubt  there  is  improve- 
ment. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  meeting  would 
wish  to  see  an  age  fixed  below  which  a  boy  should 
not  be  allowed  to  work  ;  but  afterwards  be  allowed  to 
work  freely. 

The  next  point  as  to  the  age,  was  then  discussed 
a  majority  being  in  favor  of  fixing  the  age  at  10,  and 
a  minority  in  favor  of  11. 

The  Commissioner  remarked  that  merely  prohibiting 
the  employment  up  to  a  certain  age  would  efi^ect 
nothing  unless  the  children  were  sent  to  school. 

Mr.  Courtauld  sjdd  at  Manchester  the  manufac- 
turers voluntarily  agreed  that  even  after  10  they 
would  employ  no  children  except  they  could  read  and 
write. 

The  Commissioner  suggested  that  even  after  10 
the- children  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  employed 
unless  they  could  produce  a  certificate  that  they  had 
passed  an  elementary  examination. 

The  Rev.  D.  Fraser  and  several  gentlemen  objected 
to  this,  that  many  parents  who  did  not  care  at  all  about 
their  children  would  not  send  them,  and  it  would  be 
the  means  of  flooding  the  place  with  a  lot  of  idle  per- 
sons. Ultimately  it  was  resolved  as  follows  : — "  It  is 
"  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  little  advantage 
"  would  be  gained  to  education  by  simply  limiting  the 
"  age  at  which  chUdreu  should  be  employed,  without 
"  securing  their  regular  attendance  at  school,  and 
"  they  would  wish  Parliament  to  devise  a  satisfactory 
"  mode  of  compulsion,  direct  or  indirect,  which  would 
"  best  meet  the  ends  in  view." 

The  meeting  disapproved  of  the  employment  of 
females  on  the  land,  and  in  this  district  they  considered 
it  was  not  needed. 

A  discussion  took  place  with  reference  to  the  in- 
spection of  labourer's  cottages,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
overcrowding,  the  Commissioner  suggesting  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  independent  inspector  for  the  district ; 
and  ultimately  it  was  agreed,  "  That  some  indepen- 
"  dent  surveillance  of  cottages  was  absolutely  required, 
"  to  prevent  overcrowding,  &c.,  and  that  an  annual 
"  return  should  be  made  by  the  overseers  of  the 
"  cottages  in  their  parishes  with  the  number  of 
"  inmates,  to  a  government  oflicer  appointed  for  the 
"  pui'pose." 

The  question  of  beerhouses  was  also  touched  upon, 
and  their  increase  was  considered  a  great  evil  ;  it  was 
resolved,  "  That  the  meeting  would  desire  a  much 
"  stricter  system  of  licensing  beerhouses,  which  are 
"  at  the  present  time  felt  to  be  great  sources  of 
"  poverty  and  crime."  The  proceedings  then  ter- 
minated, having  lasted  several  hours. 

No.  21.  Letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Cripps,  Rector 
of  Great  Yeldham,  Essex. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  AM  extremely  sony  I  should  be  absent  from 
the  conference  you  are  about  to  hold  in  my  parish,  but 
I  am  quite  unable  to  return  for  it.  You  will  doubtless 
have  it  brought  before  your  notice,  that  one  of  the 
great  drawbacks  to  education  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bouvhood  of  Yeldham,  is  the  cmplo3'ment  of  the 
children  in  straw  plaiting.  They  are  kept  at  school 
from  9  to  5  with  nothing  else  but  plaiting  to  do  ;  and 
too  generally,  after  going  home,  they  ai-e  kept  to  their 
plait  at  the  tenderest  age  till  10  or  11  o'clock.    In  any 
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Essex.  practical  scheme  for  promoting  the  education  of  the 

— —  labouring  classes  iu  our  district,  this  difficulty  would 

Rev.  J.  Fraser*  have  in  some  way  to  be  met. 

■ I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

a-  (Signed)     J.  M.  Ceipps. 


No,  22.  Lettee  from  Charles  Page  Wood,  Esq.,  of 
Kelvedon,  to  the  Churchwardens  of  the  Parish. 

Scrips,  Kelvedon, 
"  Deae  Siks,  Oct.  25,  1867- 

"  I  MUCH  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  attend 
before  the  Commissioner  at  Kelvedon  to-day,  as  I 
should  like  to  raise  my  voice  against  any  interference 
with  agricultural  labour  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature. 
Conscientiously,  I  do  not  beheve  that  boys  or  women 
nndei^o  the  smallest  hardship,  physically,  when  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  ;  the  time  has  gone  by  for 
coercing  anybody.  We  rarely  employ  boys  or  women 
in  the  winter  months,  and  iu  the  spring  the  light  work 
they  are  capable  of  performing  brings  in  a  few  welcome 
shillings  to  aid  in  the  sustenance  of  large  famOies. 
Unless  some  equivalent  be  provided  for  the  labouring 
man,  it  will  be  unjust  to  deprive  him  of  his  children's 
aid  ;  and,  in  some  respects,  the  loss  of  the  service  of 
their  little  fingers  will  go  against  the  farmer. 

"  If  it  be  within  the  Commissioner's  province  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  cottages  of  the  labouring 
poor,  I  wish  to  state  my  conviction  that  such  houses 
are  not  nearly  good  enough,  as  a  general  rule,  for  their 
inmates  ;  and  if  good  and  roomy  accommodation  is 
provided,  I  believe  the  occupiers  of  land  would-be 
found  willing  to  guarantee  the  rent  to  the  landlords  of 
such  houses. 

"  If  you  think  fit,  pray  lay  my  note  before  the 
Comr&issioner,  to  whom  I  beg  to  apologize  for  not 
being  able  to  attend  in  person. 

Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)     Chasles  Page  Wood. 
To  Messrs.  Puller  &  Siggers, 

Churchwardens  of  Kelvedon. 


No.  23.  Lord  Rayleigh;  of  Terling  Place,  Essex,  used 
to  have  a  gang  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  12, 
varying  in  number  according  to  circumstances  from  10 
to  40,  whom  he  employed  upon  the  half-day  principle.* 
He  paid  them  at  the  rate  of  3d.  a  day  for  the  first 
year,  and  Ad.  a  dayfor  the  second  year.  He  did  not 
advance  beyond  4d.  a  day,  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  farmers'  labour-supply.  He  was 
induced  to  form  the  gang,  which  was  placed  under  the 
siiperihtendence  of  an  old  experienced  workman  (who 
got  an  extra  shilling  a  week  for  the  duty),  in  con- 
sequence of  seeing  such  a  number  of  idle  boys  about 
the  village.  A  condition  of  employment  was  that  the 
boys  went  to  school.  They  attended  school  every  day 
from  9  to  12  ;  then  had  their  dinner  and  assembled  in 
the  playground  ;  were  then  marched,  under  their  old 
commander,  from  the  playground  to  the  scene  of  their 

*  It  contained,  however,  almost  every  element  required  to 
ensure  success,  such  as  could  rarely  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
Bimilar  experiment  by  an  ordinary  tenant  farmer.  The  school  is 
central,  close  to  the  land  cultivated,  and  both  it  and  the  village 
are  entirely  under  Lord  Rayleigh's  command.  The  occupation 
was  large,  2,000  acres,  and  afforded  constant  employment  to  the 
gang.  Some  fanners  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  attended  my 
meeting  at  Witham,  rated  the  success  at  a  much  lower  level 
than  his  Lordship  did ;  in  fact,  considered  the  experiment  a 
failure ;  and  asked,  if  it  was  a  success,  why  it  had  been  dis- 
continued 1  Lord  Rayleigh's  account  of  its  discontinuance  is 
stated  in  the  text. 

Col.  Shakespear,  of  Witham,  a  magistrate  for  Essex,  who 
took  the  chair  at  my  Witham  meeting,  threw  out  in  private 
conversation  what  appeared  to  me  a  good  suggestion.  He 
thought  that  it  might  be  very  advisable  to  organize  the  elder 
boys  in  the  workhouse  schools  into  a  gang,  who  could  be  hired 
out  to  work,  under  a  proper  superintendent,  on  the  neighbouring 
farms.  Part  of  the  money  earned  might  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late for  the  boys'  benefit  when  they  start  in  life,  and  part  might 
be  applied  to  diminish  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  They 
would  thus  also  be  redeemed  from  the  reproach  that  generally 
attaches,  in  the  minds  of  fanners,  to  workhouse  boys,  that  they 
are  allowed  to  grow  up  utterly  ignorant  of,  and  unfitted  for,  the 
practical  work  of  agricultural  life. 


work,  and  were  employed    from   1   o'clock  to  the 
ordinary  leaving-off  time.     The  experiment  was  con-, 
tinned  for  about  10  years,  and   in  Lord  Rayleigh's 
opinion  worked  successfully.    The  school  never  was  so 
fuU  of  boys,  and  the  master  said  that  the  half-timers 
learnt  as  much  in  three  hours  as  they  used  to  do  in 
five.    The  plan,  however,  has  been  discontinued  about 
four  years,  in  consequence  of  the  supply  of  boys  in  the 
parish  faUing  short.     He  stiU  employs  four  boys  on 
the  half-day  system,  to  be  about  the  fannyard  and 
under  the  stockman.    He  does  not  see  why  the  system 
should  not  work  generally,  if  ihe  fanners  would  take 
the  trouble  to  employ  two  boys  instead  of  one ;  but  he 
doubts  if  their  zeal  for  education  is  intense  enough  to 
lead  them  to  do  that.     Believes  that  under  this  half- 
time  system,  with  superintendence,  he  got  more  work 
out  of  these  boys  •  in  four  hours  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  got  from  them,  without  superintendence,;  in 
the   whole   day ;    and  altogether  considers  that  the 
gang  answered  economically  as  a  mode  of  employing 
labour.    Thinks  the  half-day  system  would  work  better 
than  the  alternate  whole  day.     Under  the  former  the 
boys  are  lively,  both  at  school  and  at  their  work ;  but 
the  situation   of  the   school,   and   also  the   kind   of 
employment  would  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
determining  the  mode  that  could  be  best  adopted  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  each  case  and  district.     If  the 
school  is  central,  the  half-day  system  would  be  mos.t 
applicable  ;  if  remote,  the  alternate  whole  day  might 
be  preferable. 

Lord  Rayleigh  makes  it  a  rule  that  no  unmarried 
girl  or  woman  between  14  and  30  years  of  age,  shall 
be  allowed  to  glean  on  his  property.  He  found  that 
mothers  would  actually  make  their  girls  leave  their 
places  in  service  to  come  home  for  the  month's  glean- 
ing ;  so  he  put  a  stop  to  what  he  thought  a  mis- 
chievous practice.  He  finds  that  most  women  think 
that  field  labour  is  healthful  to  them.  Cannot  see  any 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  parents  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  of  education  for  their  children. 

24.  Miss  Bramston,  of  Witham,  who  is  a  regular 
visitor  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  consequently  is 
well  acquainted  with  their  feelings,  says  that  the  thing 
which,  above  aU  others,  disheartens  the  agricultural 
labourer  and  makes  him  seek  other  kinds  of  work, 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  is  the  preca;riousness 
of  his  employment, — his  habiUty  to  be  thrown  out  of 
work  when  there  comes  wet  weather  or  a  frost,  i  What 
they  say  they  want  is  "wet  and  dry  work."  BeUeves 
that  they  would  be  both  contented,  and  where  there  is 
good  management  comfortable  enough,  if  only  they 
could  depend  upon  constant  employment ;  but  when 
a  man  comes  to  his  work,  and  is  told  he  is  not  wanted 
and  perhaps  lies  idle  half  the  winter,  it  is  enough  to 
make  him  look  out  elsewhere. 

[The  Miss  Moseleys,  of  Olveston,  in  Gloucestershfre, 
entirely  confirmed  this  opinion.  Very  few  men  in  that 
parish  ai-e  employed  "  wet  and  dry."  They  have  been 
heard  to  say  they  would  rather  have  \0s.  a  week  regular 
wages  throughout  the  year,  than  be  paid  upon  the 
present  system,  subject  to  its  uncertainties.] 

25.  Mr.  W.  Sparkes,  shop-keeper  and  assistant- 
overseer,  of  Wickham  Bishop's,  Essex  (Witham 
Union).  There  are  120  cottages  in  the  paaish.  The 
rent  is  high,  ranging  from  Al.  4s.  to  Al.  10s.,  and  the 
gardens  are  generally  small.  There  would  not  be  half 
a  dozen  cottages  out  of  the  120  with  three  bedrooms. 
Cannot  see  much  improvement  in  prospect.  There  is 
not  much  drunkenness  in  the  parish  ;  there  never  was. 
Many  of  the  people  are  ashamed  to  run  into  debt ; 
about  half  of  them  perhaps  might  be  called  honest  in 
this  sense.  Most  of  his  customers  owe  him  from 
1/.  to  21.  Sees  a  great  difference  in  famihes.  This 
depends  mainly  on  the  wife.  A  man  with  an  active, 
managing  wife,  wiU  do  better  if  he  has  eight  children 
than  another  with  a  poor  helpmate  would  with  four.  The 
people  in  this  parish  are  well  employed.   Pea-picking,* 

*  The  clergy  and  farmers  at  the  Witham  meeting  spoke  very 
strongly  on  the  demoralizing  effects  of  "  pea-picking  "  on  the 
women  and  girls.  The  work  is  akin  in  its  nature  to  hop  picking, 
and  the  evils  generated  by  it  are,  no  doubt,  the  same  also. ' 
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gleaning,  and  acorning  ai'e  the  chief  employments  for 
women.  A  woman  at  pea-picking  may  earn  2s.  a  day. 
She  would  also  pick  perhaps  three  pecks  of  acoms  in 
a  day,  selling  this  year  at  Is.  Sd.  a  bushel. 
'  3Ir»Kaye,  Bailiff  to  W.  E.  Hubbard,  Esqre.,  of 
Lower  Beeding,  Sussex  (Horsham  Union),  estimates 
the  cost  of  a  block  of  three  cottages,  weather-board 
outside,  lath  and  plaster  within,  walls  seveninches  thick, 
on  ground-floor  two  rooms,  pantry,  and  wash-house, 
with  oven  (stone  floors),  and  two  chambers  above,  with 
separate  wood-houses,  pigstyes  and  privies  (the  latter 
fitted  with  Moule's  patent  earth  closets),  tiled,  at 
200/.  The  ordinary  rent  of  each  cottage  would  be  2s. 
a  week  with  gaxden. 

27.  The  following  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population  in  the  Union  of  West  Hamp- 
jiett  (containing  38  parishes  round  the  City  of 
Chichest'..!.-),  County  of  Sussex,  was  taken  from  the  five 
reUevir.v,  officers  of  the  Union,  Messrs.  W.  Dawtrey, 
F.  HeaJi,  E.  Adames,  E.  Ellis,  and  T.  Humphreys,  at 
the  Union-house,  Nov.  18,  1867. 

The  occupations  in  this  union  vaiy  considerably  in 
ijize,  ranging  from  300  to  1,000  and  more  acres.     The 
land  below  the  downs  is  rich  arable  land,  a  nut-brown 
loam ;  can  grow  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.     The 
standing  weekly  wages  since  last  winter  has  been  13s. 
for  ordinary  labourers.   Very  httle  work,  except  grass- 
mowing  and  harvest,  is  done  by  the  piece.   The  people, 
where  there  is  good  management  in  the  home,  hve  in 
tolerable  comfort ;  and  are  better  off"  than  many  a  me- 
chanic in  the  town  ;  particularly  than  those,  such  as 
bricklayers  &c.,  who  depend  upon  weather.     There  is 
very  little  time  lost  by  agricultural  labourers  in  this  dis- 
trict.    There  is  hardly  any  real  destitution.     Many  of 
the  cottages'-.are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  having  only 
one  lDed-cha,mt)er,  a"nd  there  are  frequently  cases  of  over- 
crowding.    On  the  Goodwood  estate  the  cottages  are 
much  improved.     -Every  new  cottage   the  Duke   of 
Richmond  builds  has  five  rooms,  two  on  the  ground-floor 
with  a  pantry,  and  threeabove.  Lodgers  are  not  allowed 
to  be  taken.  Most  of  the  cottages  are  of  brick,  or  brick 
and  flint,  the  roof  either  thatched  or  tiled.     Speaking 
generally  it  is  a  good  district  for  water.     Most  of  the 
cottages  belong  to  the  landowners.     There  is  not  quite 
adequate  cottage  accommodation  in  the  district.    Rents 
vary  from   Is.  Qd.  to  2s.  a  week.     But  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  some  other  landowners  let  their  cottages 
mostly  at  Is.     The  aUotment  system  does  not  prevail 
in  the  district,  but  most  of  the  cottages  have  good 
gardens.      Drinking  and  smoking  are  prevalent  habits 
with  the  people  ;  the  former  is  considered  to  be  the 
primary  cause  of  nearly  all  the  poverty  which  exists. 
The  habit  of  profane  swearing  also  prevails  to  a  lament- 
able extent.     Married  women  and  widows  are  largely 
employed  on  the  land,  but  young  unmarried  girls  rarely. 
The  chief  employments  of  women  are  weeding,  stone- 
picking,  trimming  turnips,  &c.     They  earn  9d.,  \0d., 
and  Is.  a  day.     In  some  of  the  parishes  where  there 
ai'e  large  woods,  girls  are  kept  away  from  school  to  go 
into  the  coppices  and  pick  wood.  This  is  considered  to 
be   a  mischievous  occupation,  generating  idle  ha,blts 
and  indisposing  them  afterwards  for  domestic  service, 
fhere    is  not,  however,    very  much   illegitimacy   in 
the  district.    In  some  places,  boys  are  taken  to  tend 
sheep  or  scare  birds  nearly  as  soon  as  they  can  crawl ; 
a  boy  of  eight  wiU  earn  2s.  a  week.  In  the  administration 
of  out  door  relief,  though  there  is  no  absolute  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Board,  no  objection  would  be  made  to  a 
pauper's  child  remaining  at  school  tiU  12  years  of  age. 
The  school  fee,  however,  is  in  no  case   paid  by  the 
guardians,  nor,  is  the  attendance  of  tba  children  made 
a  condition  of  out-door  relief.     The  Eiibwance  is'  Is.  a 
week  per  child,  and  this  would  ijot  be  diminished,  in 
respectof  the  other  children,  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
ihem  might  be  earriug  wages  at  work,  so  long  as  this 
did  not  exceed  3s.  a  week.     There  is  a  decided  im- 
provement,' of  late  years,  in  the  educational  condition 
of  the  district,  but  there  are  stiU  a  great  many  people 
who  cannot  read  or  write.     On  the  whole,  parents 
seem  anxious  to  give  their  children  an  education  ;  but 
if  it  became  a  question  between  the  school  and  a  job  of 


v^ork,  the  school  would  give  away.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  dissent  in  some  of  the  parishes  ; 
but  the  officers  have  never  heard  the  objection  taken 
by  the  parents  that  they  don't  like  their  children  to-go 
to  the  Church  school  or  to  be  taught  the  Church 
Catechism.  They  consider  that  in  most  cases  the 
schools  would  fall  to  the  ground,  but  for  the  support 
they  receive  from  the  clergy.  There  is  no  other  class 
who  really  concern  themselves  about  their  management. 
The  poor  and  county  rate  in  this  Union  is  about  2s.  in 
the  1/.  per  annum.     There  is  no  highway  district. 

28.  The  Rev.  F.  A.  Bowles,  Rector  of  Singleton,  in 
this  Union,  informed  me  that  during  the  Goodwood 
race  week  many  of  his  cottages,  or  at  least  the  groutid 
floors  of  them,  are  turned  into  loose  boxes  for  race- 
horses. Some,  I  believe,  have  even  been  constructed 
with  this  view.  He  has  not  observed  that  any  par- 
ticular demoralization  has  followed  the  practice,  and 
he  can  only  trace  the  birth  of  one  illegitimate  child  to 
this  cause ;  but  it  makes  the  people  very  covetous. 
They  let  half  a  bed  for  20s.  for  the  week,  so  that  two 
rooms  will  produce '4/.  The  family  meanwhile  sleep 
where  and  how  they  can.  Happily  the  races  are  in 
the  month  of  June.  Mr.  Bowles  encourages  the 
people  to  brew  at  home;  keeps  a  set  of  utensils,  which 
he  lends  out  for  the  purpose ;  thinks  the  habit  con- 
duces to  sobriety. 


Sussex. 
Rev.  J.  Fraser. 


29.  Letter  from  Rev.  C.  B.  JVollaston,  Rector  of 
Felpham,  Sussex. 
Deab  Sir, 

I  AM  very  sorry  that  I  am  quite  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting  which  you  have  caUed  at  Yapton 
on  Tuesday  next.  I  have  asked  my  churchwardens 
if  possible  to  represent  me  there*.  The  subject  you 
have  to  bring  before  us  is  one  of  great  interest  to  me. 
I  have  ah'eady,  as  a  school-inspector,  reported  to  our 
Bishop  to  the  effect  that  the  employment  of  very  young 
boys  in  the  place  of  men,  principally  as  horse-boys,  is 
having  a  most  damaging  effect  upon  our  parish  schools. 
The  average  age  of  the  first  .class  in  our  national 
schools  has  fallen  11  months  in  the  last  10  years, 
mainly  owing  to  the  demand  for  boy  labour.  One 
remedy  is  to  make  attractive  evening  schools  helped 
by  Government.  I  wish  I  could  be  present  to  give 
you  my  experience  on  this  subject. 

I  remain,  &c. 
(Signed)     C.  B.  "Wollaston. 
Felpham  Rectory,  Bognor, 
17  November  1867. 


30.  Captain  Valentine,  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
agent,  mentioned  the  casp  of  a  woman  from  Mid  Lavant 
now  removed  to  Boxgrove.  In  her  former  parish  she 
had  a  wretched  cottage  and  was  an  utter  slattern ;  she 
is  now  well  housed,  and  there  is  not  a  tidier  woman  iii 
the  parish.  The  Rev.  H.  Foster,  of  Selsey,  told  me  of 
a  similar  case  in  his  parish  of  improvement  in  the 
habits  and  conduct  of  a  whole  family  in  consequence  of 
being  put  in  one  of  Mrs.  Vernon  Harcourt's  new 
cottages.  A  similaj:  happy  effect  in  the  tone  and 
manners  of  the  people,  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the 
relieving  officers  of  the  district  (Mr.  Heath),  had 
followed  Mr.  Crosbie's  improvement  of  the  cottages 
in  the  parish  of  Donnington ;  it  had  "  made  all  the 
women  tidy." 

Good  cottages,  however,  are  sometimes^  badly 
planned.  Miss  Foster  pointed  out  to  me  a  new 
cottage  of  Mrs.  Harcourt's  at  Selsey,  admirably  built 
and  picturesque  in  outUne,  but  with  four  doors  opening 
into  the  sitting  room,  filling  it  with  draughts  and 
making  it  miserable. 

31.  John  Bayton,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  residing  in 
the  district,  informed  me  that  15  or  20  yeaJrs  ,ago 
women  were  extensively  employed  on  the  Goodwoqd 
estate  and  home  farm,  even  to '  do  such  work  as 
driving  dungcarts.     In  that  day  the  parish  of  Box- 

*  No  one,  however,  was  present  at  my  meetlBg  as  a  representa- 
tive from  Felpham. 

A  a4 
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Gloucester. 


grove,  ia  which  Goodwood  House  is  situated,  was  one 
of  the  most  demoralized  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
practice  has  been  abandoned.  The  chai'acter  of  the 
parish  has  proportionately  improved. 

[I  heard  the  same  story  from  other  som'ces  also.] 
32.  Mr.  Webb,  bailiff  to  T.  B.  L.  Baker,  Esq.,  of 
Hardwicke,  near  Gloucester,  thinks  that  either  the 
half  day  or  the  alternate  whole  day  system  is  inap- 
plicable to  agriculture.  It  would  be  better  to  fix  an 
age— 10  or  1 1 — and  keep  childi'en  regulaaiy  at  school 
tul  "that  was  reached.  Does  not  think  it  would  be  any 
hai'dship  upon  the  parents  to  prohibit  boy-labom*  in  the 
fields  under  10.  Would  trust  something  to  local 
benevolence  to  relieve  cases  of  hardship  if  any 
occurred.  Women  are  a  good  deal  employed  on  the 
farms  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucester  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
to  the  hundred  acres.  They  are  mostly  married 
women.  The  young  giils  generally  get  out  to  service, 
though  some  of  them  prefer  employment  on  the  land. 
Boys  are  rarely,  if  ever,  employed  under  10.  Farmers 
themselves  ai'e  becoming  more  intelligent,  and  appre- 
ciate more  fully  than  they  once  did  the  value  of  an 
educated  labourer.  It  is  also  found  necessary  by 
employers,  if  they  would  retain  the  services  of  a  good 
labourer,  to  treat  him  with  consideration. 


Letter  from  JRev.  W.  Douglas,  Curate  of 
Hardwicke. 

Hardwicke,  Gloucester, 
My  deae  Sie,  January  23,  1868. 

Childeen's  labour  does  not,  I  think,  work  so 
prejudicial  in  this  parish  as  it  may  perhaps  do  in 
some  others.  The  farmers  are  generally  a  kindly  set 
of  people,  and  not  disposed  to  be  hard  taskmasters. 
Want  of  method  or  regularity  in  the  work  is,  I  believe, 
what  tells  hardest  on  those  employed.  The  bad  fruits 
are,  too  long  hours  for  those  constantly  employed  at 
farm  labour,  and  desultory  attendance  at  school  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  only  occasionally  employed, 
either  as  crowkeepers  or  otherwise  temporai'ily. 

We  have  very  few  boys  indeed  employed  constantly 
at  fafm  work  under  the  age  of  13,  though,  as  you  will 
see  by  list  appended  (I  have  thought  better  to  omit 
names),  there  are  several  others  just  over  13.  The 
hours  of  work  for  them  are  as  a  rule  much  too  long, 
often  entaUing  an  absence  from  home,  or  employment 
of  time  to  the  amount  of  14  hours  out  of  24,  and 
this  for  wages  varying  from  \s.  6d.  to  3s.  6c?.  per 
week. 

I  cannot  speak  positively  on  the  subject  of  crow- 
keepers,  as  we  call  them  here,  or  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  full  working  time  ;  this  is  unfortunately 
the  wrong  time  of  year  for  gathering  such  statistics, 
being  full  school  time,  not  full  work  time.  The 
schoolmaster's  great  difficulty  in  full  working  time  is 
with  children  of  large  families  and  of  farm  labourers. 
Parents  in  the  former  case  want  to  gain  6d.  when 
they  can  ;  in  the  latter  often  do  not  like  to  refuse  a 
boy  to  an  employer  if  he  wants  him.  Hence  irregu- 
larity in  school  attendance,  and  poor  scholars  in  the 
long  run. 

A.  B.,  age  12,  wages  3s.  a  week,  goes  to  work  at 
6  a.m.,  returns  8  p.m.  ;  one  of  a  large  family. 

C.  I).,  nearly  13,  wages  3s.  6d.  a  week,  goes  to 
work  half-past  6  winter ;  spring  and  summer,  6 ; 
returns  home  from  7  p.m.  to  9  or  10  p.m.,  according 
to  what  is  doing ;  one  of  a  large  family. 

E.  F.,  age  l4,  works  half-past  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  ; 
wages,  3s.  6d. 

G.  H.,  age  9  years  ;  has  been  at  work  the  last  10 
weeks,  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  but  is  to  go  to  school  next 
week.  May  have  to  go  to  constant  work  as  plough- 
boy  in  spring  ;  hours  then  will  be  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ; 
wages  so  far  Is.  6d.  weekly. 

J.  K.,  age  14 ;  works  half-past  6  a.m.  to  half-past 
6  pam. .}  wages,  3s.  6d. 

L.  M.,  age  1 1  next  March  ;  begins  work  6  a.m., 
finishes  about  8  p.m.  ;  wages,  3s.  a  week.  Works  on 
Sundays. 


N.  0.,  age  13  last  December  ;  begins  work  6  a.m., 
finishes  8  or  9  p.m.,  and  works  on  Sundays. 

The  two  last  live  opposite  their  work,  and  come 
home  for  their  meals  ;  in  every  case  the  parents  find 
the  food.  All  this  information  (with  the  exception  of 
J.  K.)  is  gathered  by  myself  from  parents. 

I  believe  the  farmer  will,  when  appealed  to,  let  the'm 
off  in  time  for  night  school,  proving,  I  think,  the 
possibility  of  a  limitation  of  hours. 

I  cannot  myself  see  how  a  half-time  system  is  to 
work  in  these  districts,  either  half  day,  alternate  day, 
or  even  four  months  at  school  out  of  12,  though  this 
latter  is  perhaps  the  most  practicable. 

If  it  were  possible  to  limit  the  age  at  which  boys 
were  allowed  to  engage  in  constant  farm  work  to  10-^ 
or  11,  I  think  a  half-time  system  for  crowkeepers  and 
irregulai-  workers  might  perhaps  be  enforced. 

But  it  will  be  most  necessary  to  limit  the  hours  of 
farm  labour  at  least  in  winter.,  I  do  not  see  how 
boys  can  grow  into  fairly  able-bodied  men  without 
such  provision,  or  how  their  early  schooling  can  be 
kept  up.  Some  system  of  regular  hours  would,  I 
believe,  also  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  farmers  them- 
selves, and  it  would  tend  to  raise  the  tone  of  the 
labourers  if  they  felt  the  law  prohibited  them  from 
being  worked  over  time  by  their  employers  without 
extra  remuneration.  I  think  the  labourer  wants  such 
protection  in  these  districts  now,  and  that  he  is  too 
much  in  the  power  of  his  employer. 

Please  forgive  a  hurried  statement.  I  find  myself 
pressed  for  time  in  writing,  but  the  information  has 
been  gathered  with  care,  and  the  suggestions  thought 
over. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Tqurs  very  faithfuUy, 

William  Douglas. 
The  Rev.  James  Eraser. 


34.  T.  B.  L.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Hardwicke,  believes 
that  it  is  a  mistaken  charity  to  let  cottages  at  an  un- 
remunerative  rent.  It  is  one  of  the  influences  that  go 
to  pauperize  the  labourer,  and  keep  down  his  wages.' 
Is  himself  endeavouring  to  raise  the  rent  of  his  cot- 
tages to  what  will  bring  him  in  a  fair  return  for  the 
money  laid  out  upon  them.  Any  other  principle  is 
economically  vicious,  and  really  aggravates  the  evil 
that  it  attempts  to  remedy.  Apparently  relieving  the 
poor  man's  pocket,  it  really  depresses  his  whole  social 
condition.  Speaking  generally,  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  (he  poor  who  live  in  cottages  for  which 
they  pay  perhaps  merely  a  small  quit-rent — miserable 
hovels,  to  which  however  they  cling  because  the  rent 
is  low — is  the  most  degraded  of  all.  If  rents  were 
higher  there  would  soon  be  a  supply  of  better  cottages, 
and  with  them  a  general  elevation  of  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  class. 

35.  Frederick  Knight,  Esq.  M.P.,  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  considers  that  the 
attachment  of  the  cottages  to  the  farm' (beyond  the 
number  requii-ed  for  the  shepherd,  carter,  and  stock- 
man), and  the  placing  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
tenant,  is  a  bad  arrangement  for  the  labourer  ;  it 
makes  him  too  dependent  upon  his  employer.  Is 
ready  to  admit  that  the  condition  of  many,  too  many, 
of  the  labourers'  cottages  in  England  is  not  good  ;  but 
wishes  it  to  be  remembered  that  the  English  farm 
labourer,  on  the  whole,  is  better  housed  than  the  cor- 
responding class  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  Scotch  peasantry  are  notoriously  worse  off"  in  this 
respect  than  ours. 

36.  Mr.  John  Williams,  parish  clerk  and  assistant 
overseer  of  Almondsbury,  Gloucesterehire  (Thombury 
Union).  Is  well  acquainted  with  the  parish  and  with 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people.  Considers  the 
people  in  Almondsbury  better  off  than  in  many  other 
places.  The  average  rate  of  wages  now  is  12s.  a 
week.  There  is  a  large  fund,  upwards  of  2001,  a  year, 
arising  from  some  200  acres  of  land  in  the  parish,  which 
is  in  the  hand  of  trustees  for  parochial  pui^poses.  The 
first  charge  on  this  fund  is  for  the  repair  of  the  church, 
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the  1-ema.inder  is  applied  at  the  discretion  of  the  trusT 
tees.  They  allot  a  certain  sum  to  the  support  of  the 
school,  disti'ibute  sometimes  as  much  as  201,  in  coal ; 
give  10*.  6d.  to  every  lying-in  woman,  &c.  Women 
are  not  niuch  employed  on  the  laud,  they  mostly 
occupy  themselves  in  washing  and  charing.  Children, 
boys  chiefly,  ai'e  largely  employed  both  in  planting 
and  getting  potatoes,  and  in  picking  fi-uit.  Boys  ai-e 
not  much  used  to  drive  plough  till  they  are  11  or  12. 
People  are  .anxious  to  keep  their  children  at  school  as 
long  as  they  can.  A  man's  worst  time  is  when  he  has 
five  or  six  young  chUdron.  Thinks  in  such  cases  it 
would  bo  a  hardship  to  compel  him  to  dispense  with  a 
boy's  eai-nings  and  keep  him  at  home  till  he  is  11 
years  of  age.  Many  families  get  fresh  meat  once  a 
week,  generally  on  Sunday,  but  this  would  not  be  the 
ease  with  all,  and  many  labouring  men  might  even  go 
through  the  week  without  tasting  even  a  bit  of  bacon. 
Their  staple  food  is  bread  and  cheese.  AU  the  dis- 
tress he  knows  of  in  the  parish  arises  either  from  the 
husband  being  given  to  drink,  or  the  wife  being  a  bad 
manager.  Does  not  remember  a  case  of  real  distress 
where  the  man  is  sober,  and  his  wife  thrifty  and  con- 
triving. Thinks  there  is  more  labour  in  the  parish 
than  the  farmers  can  employ  all  through  the  year. 
There  are  some  able-bodied  men  out  of  work  now, 
and  to  some  extent  the  employment  of  boys  with 
horses  displaces  adult  labour.*  Most  of  the  farmers 
have  a  young  man  or  two  living  in  their  house  ;  they 
are  hired  by  the  year  or  half-year,  generally  at  the 
"  mop  "  ;  sometimes  they  come  for  a  month  on  trial.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  people  are  probably  in 
debt,  though  the  amount  would  not  often  be  as  high 
as  51.  Finds  the  generality  of  the  people  honestly 
disposed,  though  of  course  there  are  rogues  amongst 
them  who  will  run  into  debt  without  any  intention  of 
paying.  Some  of  the  farmers  find  work  for  their  men 
whether  wet  or  dry,  but  others  do  not,  and  this  is 
what  pulls  the  men  down.  There  are  a  good  many  of 
the  young  working  men  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  They  often  ask  him  to  read  a  bit  of  something 
for  them,  or  to  write  some  lines,  and  express  a  regret 
that  they  are  not  as  good  scholars  as  he  is.  Yet  for 
all  this  they  have  not  resolution  or  steadiness  enough 
to  attend  the  night  school ;  they  seem  to  prefer  spend- 
ing their  evenings  elsewhere.  The  spirit  of  the  people 
in  one  respect  is  high ;  they  would  rather  do  almost 
anything  than  come  upon  the  parish  for  relief.  Even 
if  a  pauper  dies  his  friends  will  endeavour  to  bury  him 
without  asking  for  parish  aid.f  At  the  same  time 
there  prevails  rather  a  mendicant  spirit,  and  some  of 
the  people  complain  that  there  are  not  so  many  gifts 
in  Almondsbury  as  elsewhere. 

37.  Letter  from  Rev.  F.  W.  Rice,  Vicar  of  Fairford, 
Gloucestershire. 

Fairford  Vicarage,  December  6,  1867. 
Deae  Sik, 

I  AM  sorry  to  be  prevented  coming  to  the 
meeting  to-day  by  a  cold.  We  have  only  a  few  un- 
married women  and  boys  under  10  employed  in  field 
labour.  The  supply  of  labour,  except  in  the  harvest, 
is  abundant  in  this  parish.  In  the  neighbouring 
villages,  where  the  population  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  land,  the  children  are  taken  earlier  from 
school.  We  find  the  employment  of  young  women  in 
the  fields  very  injurious  to  their  moral  character. 
The  most  respectable  among  the  poor  will  not  allow 
their  daughters  to  go  out  to  work. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)         F.  W.  Eice. 

*  I  saw  an  instance  of  this  in  this  very  parish.  A  fanner, 
on  ■vrhom  I  called  in  company  with  the  vicar,  mentioned  that  he 
could  not  get  a  hoy  to  drive  plough  and  had  heen  obliged  to  put 
on  a  big  lad  of  17  or  18.  If  he  could  have  got  a  boy,  he  would 
probably  have  saved  3«.  a  week  in  wages,  but  then  the  "  big  lad  " 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  out  of  work. 

+  Miss  Mosely  of  Olveston  informed  me  that  the  same  inde- 
pendent spirit  exists  there.  It  is  considered  "  quite  a  disgrace 
to  be  buried  by  the  parish."  The  "  mendicant  spirit "  stated  to 
coexist  with  this  independent  feeling  in  Almondsbury.  may 
perhaps  be  generated  by  the  large  eleemosynary  endowment. 


38.  LettHe  from  Rev.  Thomas  Mauride,  Magistrate 
and  Chairman  of  the  Cirencester  Board  of 
Guardians. 

Harnhill,  December  19,  1867. 
Deae  Me.  Feasee, 

I  HAVE  this  morning  gone  through  the  amount 
of  my  faim  labour  for  the  present  year,  and  I  have 
calculated  the  amount  paid  to  one  ordinary  labourer, 
who  has  worked  on  my  farm  throughout  the  year.  I 
find  that  he  will  have  been  paid  by  the  end  of  the 
year  for  day  work  and  piece-work,  32/.  5s.  Od. 
This  being  something  over  an  average  of  12«.  a  week 
confirms  the  estimate  arrived  at  in  your  meeting  at 
Siddington. 

You  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Lewis  suggested  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  those  who  dispense  with  boys 
by  driving  plough  with  reins,  in  the  want  of  such  boys 
when  at  cart  work.  I  met  his  difiiculty  by  saying  we 
put  on  women  to  drive,  which  certainly  was  not 
mending  the  matter.  I  refer  to  this  point  because  it 
would  not  be  an  accurate  description  of  the  general 
mode  of  working  on  farms  where  horses  are  driven 
with  reins.  Ordinarily  the  ploughmen,  stout  lads  of 
perhaps  18,  would  be  put  to  drive  their  own  horses 
when  at  cart  work.  Nevertheless,  on  my  farm,  in 
order  that  the  lads  may  help  to  fill  the  carts,  a 
woman  is  sometimes  put  to  drive ;  but  this  need 
not  be. 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)        T.  Maurice. 


Gloucester. 
Kev.  J.  Frasgr. 


EVIDENCE  OF  LABOURING  PEOPLE. 

1.  Cursoti,  Fanny,  oi  Great  Witchingham,  aged  17, 
works  in  a  gang  belonging  to  Eeepham  ;  the  gang- 
master's  name  is  Henry  Cole.  Has  been  working  four 
years  in  the  same  gang.  There  are  about  24  in  the 
gang,  girls  and  boys  about  equal  in  number  ;  no  girl  or 
boy  under  9.  Boys  and  girls  work  together.  There  is 
work  all  the  year  through,  except  harvest.  If  not 
hindered  by  weather,  earns  4s.  a  week.  A  great 
many  in  the  gang  can  read  very  little  ;  the  biggest 
part  can't  write.  She  herself  reads  nicely  [I  tried 
her],  but  can't  write.  Has  never  found  her  work  too 
hard.  The  master  is  civil  ;  rarely  gives  an  ill  word, 
except  the  children  are  very  wrongful.  The  young 
children  are  more  unmanageable  than  the  older.  Has 
no  complaint  to  make  of  gang  work,  but  would  like 
service  better  ;  only,  being  one  of  a  large  family,  has 
no  things  to  go  out  in.  Has  three  brothers,  aged  16, 
13,  10.  The  two  eldest  can  read  a  little  and  write 
their  names,  but  could  not  write  a  letter.  The 
youngest  can  neither  read  nor  write,  owing  to  irregular 
attendance  at  school. 

[The  Rev.  W.  Howard,  Vicar  of  Great  Witching- 
ham,  who  procured  this  witness  for  me,  informed  me 
that  Cole,  the  gang-master,  did  not  bear  a  good 
character,  and  that  statements  like  this  young  woman's 
cannot  always  be  depended  on.  The  girl's  elder  sister, 
who  also  works  in  the  gang,  the  Miss  Howards  had 
tried  to  teach  to  be  a  servant,  but  without  success. 
An  aunt  also  had  failed  to  make  anything  of  this 
very  girl.  She  was  nice-mannered,  and  nice-spoken, 
and  bore  a  good  character.  Her  mother  industrious  ; 
her  father  a  drunkard.] 

2.  Pratt,  Jeremiah,  labourer,  of  Sprowston,  aged 
27,  never  had  any  schooling  ;  can't  read  or  write  ; 
wishes  he  could  ;  has  tried  to  learn  himself ;  if  there 
were  a  night  school,  would  be  glad  to  go  to  it.  There 
are  three  men  besides  him  working  on  Mr.  Barnes' 
farm  ;  none  of  them  can  read  or  write.  Was  better 
off"  with  wages  at  10s.,  and  flour  cheap,  than  now 
when  he  has  12s.  with  flour  dear. 

Pratfs  wife  goes  to  work ;  wants  the  money ; 
though  doubts  when  there  is  a  young  family  whether 
there  is  any  real  gain.  If  a  woman  can  st-ay  at  home 
and  cook  a  bit  of  warm  victuals,  there  would  be  more 
stay  in  it  for  a  man  than  in  cold  bread.  Does  not  work 
in  the  winter.  Has  four  young  children.  Would  rather 
stay  at  home  and  send  the  children  to  school.    Can 
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read  and  write  a  letter  ;  got  her  learning  at  Sprows- 
ton  achpol. 

[In  the  row  of  six  cottages,  in  which  Pratt  lives 
(called  BaiTack  Yard),  there  is  not  one  child,  out  of 
13,  who  attends  school ;  but  the  children  are  mostly 
young,  and  the  school  is  perhaps  a  mUe  away,  and  the 
elder  girls  are  kept  at  home  to  look  after  the  younger, 
while  the  mothers  go  to  work.] 

i.  Eeynolds,  jEfeaSe^A,  of  Sprowston,  widow,  aged 
45,  works  on  Mi*.  Hardy's  farm;  is  now  singling 
turnips  ;  earns  M.  a  day  for  eight  hours'  work ;  finds 
the  wwk  hard  ;  stooping  so  long,  on  insufficient  food. 
Wheat  tying  is  the  hardest  work  for  women  ;  the  day 
would  then  be  about  10  hours.  Has  one  boy,  aged 
11  ;  earns  Is.  6d.  a  week;  is  now  keeping  cows.  He 
can  read  and  write  a  little.  Has  no  other  source  of 
income,  so  that  she  has  only  5s.  a  week  to  support 
herself  and  boy.  The  parish  makes  her  no  allowance; 
het  rent  is  Is.  2d.  a  week. 

[I  thought  this  woman's  lot  hard  enough,  and 
remarked  so  to  Pratt,  in  whose  house  she  was  sitting 
dtiring  her  dinner-hour.  Pratt's  answer  implied  that 
even  out  of  this  miserable  weekly  pittance  she  managed 
to  find  money  enough  to  drink  more  beer  than  did  her 
good.] 

4;  Kidd,  Amelia  of  Eingland,  husband  a  small 
market  gardener ;  has  brought  up  nine  children,  all 
to'hnrd  work,  and  that  never  hurt  no  one.  It's  a  pity 
that  children  should  be  taken  from  school  to  work  on 
the  land,  they  do  themselves  no  good  and  hinder  their 
learning  ;'  doesn't  think  young  women  should  go  out 
to  work  in  the  field  ;  hadheat  go  to  service.  There's 
much  bad  language  used  in  the  fields.  But  poor  people 
with- large' ■femUies  must  make  their  chUdren  earn 
something.  Cottage  rents  are  high  in  Eingland,  fil. 
■toSL^noiiiiag  lower,  unless  it  be  some  mucky  place, 
not  fit  for  a  creature  to  live  in. 

6.  Gowan,  Elizabeth  of  Crostwick,  hves  in  one  of 
Col..  Clithero's  cottages  [one  of  a  row  of  six,  with 
kitchen,  back  place,  two  chambers,  and  about  16  rods 
of  garden ;  rent  41.']  Husband  earns  12s,  a  week, 
Tfith  piece-work.  Doesn't  herself  go  out  to  work 
now  ;  where  there's  a  family  a  woman  is  better  at 
home.  Children  are  generally  taken  away  from 
S(;ho©l  too  soon  ;  but  parents  can't  afford  to  keep  them 
lopger.  ,  Neither  of.  her  boys  (22  and  20)  have  any 
learning;  can  neither  read  nor  write.  They  went  to 
School,  but  didn't  take  to  books.  The  school  wasn't 
80  good  then  as  now.  There  was  an  evening  school 
when  Mr.  BeU  was  clergyman  here ;  quite  old  men 
went.  Thinks  them,  good  things;  a  boy's  ieai-ning 
might  come  back  to  him  again,  ^ 

6.  Holmes,  Susan,  lives .  in  same  row  ;  husband  a 
yardmaii  (i.e.  looks,  after,  stpck)  ;  takes  12s.  a  week. 
Has  four  children,  8,  6,  4,  2  years  of  age,  three 
are  at  school.  F^ndg  the  times  hard  ;  has  paid  ISs;  8d. 
far  flour  (eight  stone)  the  last  three  weeks.  Her 
children  are  hearty.  Is  a  little  in  debt,  about  31. 
Wjith  hor  family  it  wouldn't  answer  to  go  to  work 
in  the  fields,'  Her  rent  is  41.  Doesn't  think  it  out 
of  the  way.  Can  read  a,nd  write  ;  not  so  very  grand 
but  a  little.  Husband  has  no  learning.  That's  why 
^e  keeps  her  children  at  school ;  knows  a  little 
learning  -is  useful ;  may  help  them  to  a  good  place 
some  day,  Finds  her  children  getting  on  nicely 
at  school.  Manages  to  get  along,  but  has  no  money 
over  at  the  end  of  the  ^ear.  Husband  is  a  steady 
man,  aged  30  ;  herself  28.  Thinks  there  are  a  good 
many  men  of  her  husband's  age,  who  can  read  and 
wiite,  and  a  good  many  who  can't.  Boys  are  taken 
away  from  school  too  soon,  she  knows  that ;  and  the 
money  they  earn  dpn'tkeep  them. 

7.;  Tubby,  Levi,  works  for  Mr.  Cookes,  of  Haver- 
land,  earns  2s.  Gd.  a  week;  wiU  be  12  come  harvestj 
has  .ieen  at  work  three  years  ;  never  went  to  scfeool 
but  a  year,  hi^  mother  wouldn't  let  him ;  can't  say  why ; 
there,  were  seven  of  them  at  home  ;  thought  he  could 
write  his.  name  [tried  and.  produced  a  remarkajble. 
aignaturej;;.  could  i;ead  a  little  [tried  him  in  a  yery, 
«a^  passage  and  found  he  could  not  get  on  at  all ; 
Mid  "  would  "spelt "  how  "]. 


[A  remarkably  frank  and  naturally  intelligent  boy, 
but  who  simply  had  never  had  the  chance  of  an  educa- 
tion.] 

8.  Holmes,  William,  of  Cawston,  works  for  Mr. 
Fuller,  aged  14,  eai-ns  6s.  6d.  a  week.  Went  to 
Haverland  school  for  a  year,  left  school  at  six  to  go 
crow-keeping  ;  was  in  a  gang  a  little  while,  liked  it ;  it 
was  at  Cawston.  Can  neither  read  nor  write  ;  hasn't 
been  to  Sunday  school  for  four  years  ;  goes  to  church 
on  Sunday,  but  can't  understand  much. 

9.  ^logg,  Walter,  of  Brandistone,  aged  15,  went  to  a 
private  school  at  Cawston  for  six  months,  has  been  at 
work  sijK,, years,  earns  6s.  a  week  ;  has  left  Sunday 
school . two  years ;  hasn't  time  to  go  now;  hasn't 
time  to  read  at  home. 

[This  boy  was  evidently  inteUigent.  He  could  read 
fairly,  and  could  write  his  name  legibly,  but  without 
any  freedom.  It  would  be  a  great  labour  to  him  to 
write  a  letter,  if  he  could  do  it  at  all.] 

10.  ■  Case,  George,  of  Brandistone,  thinks  he  is  13  ; 
learnt  to  write  at  Reepham  school ;  could  write  his 
name  fairly,  read  modei'ately. 

1 1 .  Turner,  Benjamin,  Scripture  reader  for  parishes 
of  Fdthorpe,  Heveningham,  Haverland,  Brandistone, 
and  Booton,  containing  1,500  people.  Thinks  the 
labouring  class  have  not  sufficient  education.  The 
majority  of  men  between  16  and  25  eaU't  read;  twd»' 
thirds  can't' write  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  any  service 
to  them.  •  Perceives,  decidedly,  a  gi-owing  desire 
amongi  the  people  for  education.  But  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  early  employment.  Thinks  the  night  school 
the  only  remedy. 

12.  Lubback,  Robert,  of  Swannington,  aged  22, 
married ;  works  at  Haverland  ;  went  northwards  last 
year  in  search  of  better  wages,  but  returned  ;  13  years 
since  he  left  school ;  could  write  his  name  and  read 
fairly .^    Wife  can  read  and  write  a  little  too. 

\8.  Woodcock,  William,  of  S'alhouse,  going  13; 
woiks.for  Mr.  Hayles,  earns  3s.  Qd.  ;  is.  now  bird- 
keeping..  Went  to  Rackheath  school ;  has  left  three 
years  ;  doesn't  go  to  Sunday  school ;  can't  read.with- 
out  spelling  ;  sometimes  reads  a  little  book  at  home. 
Could  write  his  name, 

14^,  Woodcock,  George,  elder  brother  of  former, 
going' for  15  ;  earns  6s.;  can't  read  or  write  ;  never  had 
much  schooling.  ...  , , 

[This  boy  worked  on  the  same  farm  as  his  brother, 
and  had  come  during  his  noon  hour  to  amuse  himself 
•wiih  Ins  brother's  gun.  I  was  afterwards  told  they 
belonged  to  a  very  thriftless  famUy.] 
,.15.  Gubbald,  JEbenezer,  xii  Wroxham;  12  next 
birthday  ;  earns  2s.  a  week;  works  for  Mr,  Cham- 
berlain ;  went  to  Wroxham  school  for  several  years  ; 
has  left  school  more  than  three  years  ;  does  not  go  to 
Sunday  school ;  never  reads  at  home  ;  can't  write ; 
tried  to  read  a  very,  easy  passage  ;  had  to  spell  "  not " 
and  "know  ;"  could  not  make  out  "could  ;"  has  been 
at  work  three  years  for  the  same  master ;  has  been 
sheepkeeping  for  three  weeks  ;  before  that,  tended 
bullocks  ;  before  that,  seared  rooks — that  was  the 
first  thing  he  did  after  leaving  school ;  sometimes 
went  to  night  school  last  winter,  perhaps  eight  or 
nine  nights  ;  did  not  get  home  till  late  ;  is  fond  of  a 
book  when  he  can  get  one. 

16.  Educational  and  motal  condition  of  five  young 
women  engaged  in  the  laundry  at  Pulhara  Union- 
house ;. 

^.'Aged  40  ;"  could  just  read  simple  words  ;  could 
not  write  ;  has  two  illegitimate  children. 

B.  Aged  35 ;  a  field  worker ;  could  read  very  fairly 
and  write  her  name  ;  got  her  learning,  in  the  house  ; 
has.:  one  bastard  child  living,  and  had  two  others  who 
are  dead ;  said' to  be  very  violent  tempered  and  trouble- 
some ;  pnly  to  be  managed  by  kindness. 

C.  Aged  24;  went  to^  school  at  Long  Stratton  ; 
went  into  the  fields  for  a  few  weeks  ;  then  to  service  ; 
eould  write  her  jiame  distinctly,  and  read  nicely  ;  has 
two  iH^gitimiate  children. 

.2)..  Aged  22;  went  to  school  at  Momingthorpe  5 
c6iil4f'r;ead  a^d'; write  very  well;  has  never  wcarkedin 
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:dc'.t  ;i         I  r  '   ''   '  .!..      '.  ■ '       '      '  ,  ly  ■''  ■    ' 
tne  fields  :  always  Ijeen  put  in  servipe  j.  has  Wo  ille- 
gitimate. ch,ildren.,,.    ,.  '      :,  M   r,  . 

.E.  Cannot  i-eadL,  or  write;  aged  it  ;,  belongs  to 
Pulham;  worke(i  in  the  fields  j  parents  refuse  to 
keep  herf  and  so  obliged  to  com,e  into  the  house. 

[This  last  girl  belongs  to  a  family  wj^ose  character 
may  be  estimated  from  the  folldwLng  note  wluch  was 
shown  me  in  the  medical  officer's  book.  She.  is. .  one 
of  the  daughters  : — 

"  I  visited  Noah  H— — 's  boy  according  to  order, 
and.found;  that  he  coijld  be  removed  to  the  Union- 
house  without,  danger.  The  family  happened  to. be 
having  their  dinner  at  the  time;  a  well-supplied 
table,  new  potatoes,  ample  meat  pudding,  and  rhubarb 
pudding  ;  and  the  following  Monday,  the  woman  as 
sraartly  dressed  as  the  rest  of  the  people,  took  an 
excursion  ticket  for  yarmouth.  H.  and  his  wife  are 
great  humbugs,  and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged."  ,  . 
.,  ,       ,  .         .    (Signed)    ,,    J.  D'Eames.] 

.XtyEdge,.CharleSfoi  Starston,  aged  12;  has  left 
school  nearly  tysp  years,  but  stiU  goe^  to  Sunday 
school  J  could  write  his  name  very  legibly, ,  and  r^ad 
fairly,  audi  could  explaijijL  such  phrases  as  "pay  Ibis 
score,"  "  staggered  ui  his  gait."  He  earns  2«.j^a  week ; 
keeps  rpqks  off  whea,t^  potatoeSj,  and  barliayi  goes 
tp  .work  at  6  a-m.,  and  leaves  off  at  6.  p.m. ;  goes 
home  just ;  ^to  get  his  dinner ;  whpn  at  other  work  has 
from  12  to  i2  for  dinner.  Went  to  night  school  to  a 
neighbour jfor  three jnpnths  last  winter.,,  threq  other 
boys  went  ;,paid  Id',  a  week  for  three  nights,  from 
7.0  to  8.30  p.m.  ^      .^  ,  a  , 

18.  /^Azte  ^TcKr^,  of  Starston  ;  a  sobe,r  >  labourer ; 
lives  in  a,  cottage  belonging  to  the  rector,  with,  three 
bedrooms,  apd- more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  gar- 
den ;  rent  Ql. ;  has  an  allotment  of  60  rods,  for  which 
he  pays-  J8s.  a  year,  rate  and  tithe  free.  Has  had 
12  children,:  there  are  now  five  at  home,  two  boys 
and  three  girls ;  the  two  boys  go  out  to  wprk, ;  the 
three  gjrls  go  to  school.  He  earns  12si  a  week ;  his 
eldest  boy,,  ag^d  16,  earns  5s, ;  the  second,  14,  4«. 
They  consume  five;  stone  of  flour  (70  lbs.)  a  week,  at 
2sa,  Sd,  a  stone.  Think^)a  man  worst- off  whea-he  has 
four  or  five  young;  children,  none  of  then3:.,able  to  earn 
anything.  Would  rather  be  wi'apped  up  with  a  lot  of 
girls  than  a  lot  of  boys ;  there  is  more  trouble  in 
g§tting  theni  out  into  the  world.  Does,  not  like  his 
girls  to  go  out  into  the  fields;  where  there  is  a  lot  of 
boys,  together  he  always  knows  there  is  some  badness 
in  the  talk.  Is  sure  there  is  no  profit  in  a  bpy's 
earning  1«.  6d.  a  week,  it  does  not  pay  for  the  clpthes 
he  tears  ;  but  when  a  man's  hung  tip  for  a  sixpence 
the'  sight .  of  the  money  coming  in  on  a  Fiiday  night 
is  pleasg^nt.  Was  better  off  with  his  farpily  when 
wages  were  lower  and  flour  was  cheaper. 

19.  JPearce,  Ann  Maria,  of  Earsham;  wife  of  a 
shepherd  ;  husband  earns  \Qs.  a  week,  and  has  his 
house -rent  free.  It  is  a  very  middling  house,  with 
only  one  large  bedroom.  Has  four  children,  aged 
eiglit,  seven,  four,  and  one  and  a  quarter  ;  the  boy  of 
seven  goes  to  school  at,  Denton ;  the  girl  of.  eight 
goes  in  winter,  but  is  wanted  at  home  in  summer 
while  her  mother  goes  out  to  -wfork.  Husband  .is 
30  years  of  age ;  can  neither  read  nor  write.  She  is 
29  ;  cannot  write,  and  reads  imperfectly.  Uses  2^ 
stone  of  flour  a  week  ;  it  is  now  2s.  lOd.  a  stone. 

20.  Butcher  William,  aged  1 1 ;  keeping  sheep  in 
Redenhall  churchyard..  Went  to  school  at  Denton 
for,  one  year  ;  never  went  anywhere  else  ;  left  school 
about  a  year  ago,  when  he  had  his  last  "frolic" 
(after  last  school-feast) ;  could  never  write  his  name; 
has  forgotten  nearly  all  his  reading.  'Tried  him , with 
an  ;easy  passage  ;  he  had  to  take  the  letters  in  "  one," 
•audi  then  could  not  say  what  they  spelt.  Earns  2s.  a 
week.'-  Father  has  four  boys '  apd  two  girls.  Fa,ther 
can  read  a  little  ;  mother  can  read;  but  neither  can 
write.  The  other,  brother,  who,  is  13,  cannot  read 
any  better  .than  he  can,  and  cannot  write.  Thinks  a 
sovereign  isifive  shiHings  ;  (afterwards  changed  it  to 
iOighillingS'/-  Asked  how  many  pence  there,  are  in  a 
shJllJhg,  x6ftiio",tenij"  but ,  question.ed  again,  replied 
"  twelve  pennies  more  likely.  "^    Cannot  go  to  Sunday 
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school.     Never  went  to  a  night  school:  did  not '^et        Norfolk, 
home  soon  enough, 

21.  By  way  of  contrast,  less  than  100  yards  b'efiire 
I  got  to  Wm.  Butcher,  I  met  a  lad  coining  home  ftom 
Harleston  school,  to  which  the  more  promising  bbys 
are  sent  from  Wortwpll,  He  was  1 1  years  of  age^  the 
only  son  of  a  thatcher.  (I  afterwards  heaiy,  What 
surprised  me,  that  his  father  Was  a  drinking  man). 
He  read  remarkably,  weU,  with,  excellent  emphasis 
and  expression.  He  said  he  could  write  nearly  as 
well  as  he  could  read,  and"  work  sums  in  simple  pro- 
portion. He  hoped  his  father  would  keep  him  to 
school  two  years  longer.  He  had  to  walk  upwards 
ojf  two  miles  eyery  day  to  school! 

22.  Mann,  Mr.  G.  B.,  relieving  ofiicer  of  Depwad,e 
union,  and  registrar,  finds  a  great  deficiency  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  thinks  he  sees  some  iinptoveinent,  and 
more  young  people  between  14  and  20  can  read  and 
write  than  between  36  and  30. 

23.  Smith, -,  of  Gissi.ng,  shoemaker,  considers 

the ,  village  has  been  wonderfully  neglected.  Tbei'e 
would  nothave  been  a  bit  of  a  charity  school  in  tKe 
place,  if  it  had' not  been  for  the  Wesleyans.  Never 
saw  a  parish  in  so  bad  a  plight  in  his  life. 

'24.  Websdale,  Harriet,  of  Gissing,  aged33;_hu^- 
b^nd'a  labourer,  aged  36  ;  husband  and  wife  can  both 
rep;d  (I  heard  the  woman  read  nicely),  but  neither 
can  write.  Has  seven  children,  all  at  home,  agfes 
11,  9,  8,  6,  5,  3,  2  ;  the  three  eldest  and  the  youngest 
are  boys.  The  two  eldest  boys  go  to.  work;  earn 
2s.  6rfi  and  \s.  6d.  a  week.  Husband  earns  lis.  a 
week,  and  hasn't  earned  that  long.  Does  not  know  why 
the  men  get  less  wages  at  Gissing  than  in  neighbour- 
ing parishes ;  thinks  it  ,must  be  because  they  are 
fools. '  JRent  of  her  cottage,  with  a  nice  piece  of  gar- 
den, 4:1.  IQs.  There  is  only  one  chamber,  and  a  low 
lean-to  ;  her  three  biggest  boys  sleep  in  the  lean-tp. 
Whatever  the  children  know,  they  got  at  the  Wes- 
leyan  Sunday  school ;  she  and  her  hu^'band  both  got 
their  learning  there.  If  there  were  a  school  in  the 
parish,  would  try  arid  send  her  children,  biit  could  riot 
afford  to  .pay  much  for  theiri.  The  parish  as  long  as 
she  can  recollect  has  been  in  the  same  state  as  n6:w, 
neither  better  nor  worse.  In  her  neighbour's  cottage 
is  a  family  of  six  children,  all  at  home  (as  wild  a 
brood  as  I  ever  saw)  ;<  the,  only  learning  any  of  them 
can  get  is  at  the  Wesleyan  Sunday  school.  . 

[The  rector  of  this  parish  informed  me  that  when 
he  fir^t  came  to  Gissing,  50  years  ago,  he  had,  a 
school  kept  in  the  church,  twice  on  Sunday  and  once 
besides  on  aji  afternoon  in  the  week.  But  the  Bishop 
hayiiig  required  two  Sunday  services,  the  school  had 
tp;be  discontinued.  He  has  not  attempted  to  buUd  a 
schoolroom  since,  because  he  did  not  think  that  edur 
cation  did  much  good,  and  besides  was  afraid  of 
Government  interference,  and  that  his  school  when 
he  had  built  it  might  perhaps  be.  taken  out  of  his 
hand.] 

25.  Watling,  Sarah,  of  TivetshaU  St.  Margaret's, 
labourei''s.  wife.  Husband  works  for  Mr.  Spelman  ; 
has  eight  children  alive  ;  three  at  home,  a  girl  of  11' 
a  girl  of  eight,  and  a  boy"  of  five.  Her  daughter  p: 
1 1^  accompanies  her  to  work  in  the  field.  Lives  in  a 
cottage  with  three  ;  chambers ;  thinks  that,  with  a 
family,  you  must  have  that  number  of  chambers  to 
live  respectably.  Her  five  eldest  children  can  read, 
and  can  write  a  letter  home.  They  h,ad  ,a  little 
schooling  at  a  private  school,  and  then  improved 
themselves  at  home.  As  soon  as  they  could  earn,  was 
glad  to  take  them  into  the  fields  ;  could  not  have 
brought  up  her  family  without.  Wouldn't  like  to  :take 
a  girl  into  the  fields  before  10  or  11.,  Has  one  girl 
now  in  seivice,  who  worked  with  her  for  two  or  three 
years  in  the  fields  ;  couldn't  have  got  her  clothes  to 
go  out  in  unless  she  had,  WouMn't  have  one,  of 
her  girls  join  a  gang.„  If  a  girl  works  in  the  fields, 
she  should  work  under  her  mother's  .eye.  Thinks 
that  a  girl  of  17  or  18  is  best  in  service.  ,  Has  had  9. 
sober  husband,  and  so  been  i?-ble  to  keep  putuf  dfibt; 
has^ever  wanted  for  clothing  or  victuals. .in  a.deceii|i 
way.     Has  two  children  at  school,  for  whom  she  pays 
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Norfolk.        4d.  a  week.     Would  like  her  children  to  be  able  to 
^ —  read  a  book,  or  a  note  from  master,  and  to  return  one. 

Bev.  J.  Prager.  jjg^  heen  obliged  to  take  her  children  away  from 
school  at  seven  or  eight.  If  the  law  had  said  she 
must  keep  them  at  school  longer  she  -would  have 
suffered  by  the  means,  but  still  must  have  took  it  as 
it  was  ;  we  didn't  ought  to  rebel  against  the  law. 

Her  daughter,  Martha  Watling,  1 1|,  could  not  read 
without  spelling ;  could  write  her  name  fairly  well. 
Went  to  school  a  little  last  winter,  and  a  little  the 
yeaa-  before.  Has  never  been  at  school  right  thi-ough 
a  year.  Hasn't  had  more  than  six  months'  teaching 
in  writing. 

26.  Hubbard,  Sarah  Ann,  of  the  same  place,  aged 
46,  labourer's  wife  ;  husband  works  for  Mr.  Spehnan. 
Has  six  children  living  ;  three  at  home,  a  girl  of  13, 
a  boy  of  11,  and  a  girl  of  seven.     Her  eldest  girl  had 
but  little  schooling  ;  went  to  service  at  11,  had  assist- 
ance from  her  mistress,  and  has  made  herself  a  fair 
scholar ;    can  write  a  letter  home.     The  next  girl, 
now  1 7,  is  also  in  service,  and  can  read  and  write  ; 
went  to  school  at  Tivetshall,  but  not  very  regularly  ; 
obliged  to  be  kept  at  home  to  look  after  younger 
children  ;  she  also  has  improved  herself  since   she 
went  to  service.     The  next  is  a  boy,  upon  his  16,  in 
service  at  a  farmhouse ;'  never  went  but  to  Sunday 
school,  but  her  husband  taught  him  at  home,  and  he 
can  read  and  write  pretty  well.    The  next  girl  is  13, 
come  Michaelmas ;  has  been  at  school,  off  and  on,  for 
a  twelvemonth  ;  she  can't  read  yet,  but  her  father  is 
doing  what  he  can  to  improve  her.     Her  husband  is  a 
fairly  sober  man,  a  pretty  good  scholar  ;  wishes  his 
children  to  have  learning  ;  thinks  it  much  pleasanter, 
when  the  children  are  away  from  home,  to  be  able  to 
get  a  letter  from  them.     This  is  the  first  summer  that 
her  girl  of  13  has  been  out  in  the  fields;   has  always 
been  with  her  mother  or  with  some  other  woman  on 
the  farm.     Works  herself  in  the  fields  about  half  the 
year  ;  could  not  have  brought  up  her  family  without 
going  out  to  work.     When  paid  by  the  week,  earns 
4s.     At  wheat   tying,  which    however    doesn't  last 
above  four  or  five  days,  can  earn  3s.  a  day,  her  girl 
making  the  bonds.     Lives  in  a  cottage  with  a  large 
chamber,  a  small  one,  and  an  attic,  pays  41.  10s.  rent ; 
has  a  nice-sized  garden.     Has  managed  to  get  along 
as  well  as  the  generality  of  poor  folk  ;  has  kept  out  of 
debt.    When  her  family  was   large  she  had  to  live 
according  to  her  money;  generally  contrived  to  keep 
her  children  tidy  ;  never  can  recollect  the  day  but 
wiat  she  has  had  three  meals.     Gets  a  bit  of  fresh 
meat  at  chance  times,  but  chiefly  relies  on  bacon. 

27.  Fox,  ,  of  Tacolnestone.     Was  a  weaver 

and  bird  fancier,  is  now  an  agricultural  labourer ; 
finds  he  does  better.  Had  to  weave  16  hours  a  day 
to  earn  as  much  as  he  earns  now.  Earns  12s.  a  week; 
has  two  boys,  aged  10  and  12,  who  earn  4s.  a  week  in 
a  private  gang.  They  begin  work  at  eight,  and  go 
on  till  12,  then  have  an  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner, 
and  work  on  till  six. 

Fox  is  43  ;  never  had  a  day's  schooling ;  there 
was  no  school  in  Tacolnestone  when  he  was  a  boy. 
His  wife  is  teaching  him  to  read  and  write.  He 
teiTibly  wants  to  be  a  scholar.  Has  five  children,  all 
at  home.  Neither  of  the  two  boys,  who  are  at  work, 
could  read  without  spelling,  and  though  they  attempted 
to  do  it,  could  not  be  said  to  succeed  in  -nTiting  their 
name. 

28.  Cole,  Mary,  of  Ingoldisthorpe.  Husband  a 
shepherd,  earns  12s.  a  week.  Has  brought  up  14 
children,  eight  girls  and  six  boys.  Never  let  a  girl 
of  hers  go  into  the  fields  ;  has  got  them  all  out  into 
sei-vice.  Turned  them  out  into  the  world  pretty  early, 
at  14  years  of  age  or  so.  They  began  to  go  into  little 
places,  just  for  their  victuals.  They  are  now  all  in 
good  places,  and  are  the  greatest  comforts  that  chil- 
dren can  be  to  parents.  Her  husband  can  read  and 
write,  but  she  can't.  Not  having  any  learning  herself 
she  knew  the  value  of  it,  so  she  determined  her  girls 
at  any  rate  should  have  as  much  as  she  could  give 
them.  There  was  no  school  at  Ingoldisthorpe  then,  so 
she  sent  them  to  Snettisham.     She  had  four  of  them, 


all  girls,  at  school  at  one  time,  and  paid  lOd.  a  week 
for  them.  They  stayed  till  they  were  about  13.  She 
was  often  blamed  by  her  neighbours  for  not  sending 
her  girls  into  the  fields,  but  her  heart  was  high,  and 
she  wouldn't.  She  said  to  herself,  '•  We'll  see  how  it'll 
"  turn  out."  It's  the  ruination  of  the  countiy,  girls 
going  into  the  Adds ;  they  will  make  neither  good 
wives  nor  good  mothers ;  and  what  do  they  know  of 
needlework .''  They  get  bold  and  wild,  and  inde- 
pendent of  their  parents.  Why,  there's  three  of  them 
joined  together  and  took  a  house  by  themselves  at 
Sedgeford,  to  be  their  own  masters.  All  her  girls 
can  read  and  write.  When  she  was  bringing  up  this 
family  her  husband  only  earned  10s.  a  week,  besides 
what  he  got  at  lambing  time ;  her  house  rent  was  three 
guineas,  and  she  had  not  a  mite  of  garden.  She  had 
to  work  herself  very  hard,  took  in  washing,  but  never 
went  out  into  the  fields.  She  is^m-e  her  family  would 
have  suffered  for  it  if  she  had. 

Her  boys  haven't  had  as  much  schooling  as  her 
girls,  they  had  to  go  out  to  work  so  young.  Three  of 
them  went  out  at  six,  and  took  Is.  a  week.  Her 
husband's  master  (this  was  a  good  many  years  ago) 
would  have  paid  him  off  if  he  hadn't  let  them  go  to 
work.  Her  eldest  son  is  now  in  Truman's  brewery  in 
London ;  he  has  improved  himself,  and  can  write 
pretty  well  now.  He  wrote  home  to  his  parents  to 
beg  that  his  younger  brothers  might  be  kept  at  school, 
as  he  had  found  the  good  of  a  bit  of  learning.  She 
has  another  son  living  in  Herefordshire,  he  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  because  he  has  been  at  work  ever 
since  he  was  six  years  old. 

The  other  two  boys  who  are  alive  are  poor 
scholars ;  they've  been  to  night  school  for  two  or 
three  winters,  but  are  too  tired  with  their  day's  work 
when  they  get  there  to  learn  much. 

Her  husband  is  a  very  sober  man,  brings  home 
every  threepence  he  earns,  never  drinks,  and  the 
quietest  creature  as  ever  was  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
A  good  school  is  the  greatest  blessing  as  can  be  in 
a  parish.  Only  wanted  her  children  to  read  and 
write  and  do  plain  needle  work  ;  didn't  care  about 
nonsensical  learning.  Never  knew  anything  non- 
sensical taught  at  Ingoldisthorpe  school. 

Sees  many  of  her  neighbours  take  no  thought  about 
their  children's  learning  ;  thinks  it  a  great  pity.  Sup- 
poses they  could  afford  to  send  their  children  to  school 
as  well  as  she  could,  if  they  had  a  mind.  Never 
grumbled  about  what  she  had  to  pay.  They  were  her 
happy  days  when  she  used  to  hear  their  innocent 
prattle  when  they  used  to  come  home  from  school. 
Remembers  the  time  when  flour  was  3s.  6d.  a  stone, 
and  she  had  nine  children  at  home,  and  nothing 
coming  in  but  her  husband's  wages,  which  were  then 
"  heined  "  (raised)  to  12s.  a  week.  They  were  hard 
times,  sui-ely,  but  by  the  blessing  of  God  she  struggled 
through,  and  never  had  a  penny  from  the  parish. 

29.  Sadler,  William,  of  Ingoldisthorpe,  —  a  boy 
casually  met  on  the  roar).  Doesn't  know  his  age 
(seemed  to  be  15  or  16),  Wasn't  more  than  six 
months  at  school  in  his  life.  Doesn't  know  how  old 
he  was  when  he  went  to  work.  Has  been  at  night 
school  for  two  winters  ;  could  not  read  an  easy  pas- 
sage with  which  I  tried  him.  Wrote  his  name;  always 
spells  his  Christian  name  "  WiUam." 

30.  Townsend,  John,  aged  51,  parish  clerk  and 
post-office  keeper  at  Ingoldistoi-pe,  and  secretaiy  of  the 
Ingoldisthoi-pe  benefit  society,  a  farm  labourer.  Thinks 
many  men  are  so  bad  off  because  they  don't  earn 
sufficient  money  to  maintain  them  and  bring  their 
family  up.  Finds  that  the  farmers  are  taking  to  give 
daywork  to  their  men  instead  of  piece-work.  ■  Hasn't 
himself  had  a  day  of  turnip  hoeing  by  the  piece  this 
year.  Would  much  prefer  doing  any  sort  of  work  by 
the  piece  to  doing  it  by  the  day.  When  he's  paid 
what  he  thinks  his  work  is  worth,  works  with  a  better 
heart,  and  doesn't  care  how  hard  the  work  is.  A 
man  may  work  well  for  nine  or  nine  and  a  half  hours 
8  day.  Sometimes  the  work  is  so  put  as  to  try  a  man 
very  hard.  For  instance,  at  muck  drawing  a  man 
begins  his  day  at  half-past  six,  and  goes  on  without 
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being  allo-wed  any  time  for  meals  till  half-past  three, 
then  his  day's  over;  but  it's  too  long  a  time  for  any 
man  to  go  without  food.  Doesn't  like  to  see  women, 
who  have  got  children  at  home,  working  in  the  fields ; 
never  al]<)wed  his  wife  to  go.  Considers  any  farmer 
can  do  vnthout  women  on  his  farm,  but  he  gets  them 
cheaper  than  men.  There's  plenty  of  work  that  women 
do  that  they  just  take  out  of  the  hands  of  a  man.  Two 
women  can  hoe  as  much,  or  more  than  as  much,  wheat 
as  any  one  man,  and  would  be  8d.  a  day  cheaper. 
Doesn't  know,  however,  what  widows  could  do  to 
support  themselves  unless  they  went  out  to  farm-work. 
If  boys  are  once  taken  from  school  to  work  there's 
not  one  in  10  who  would  ever  care  to  come  back  to  his 
books.  Thinks  it  quite  soon  enough  for  a  lad  to  go 
out  to  work  at  13  or  14,  if  his  parents  can  maintain 
him.  Went  to  school  himself  tiU  he  was  13,  and 
there's  no  sort  of  labouring  work  that  he  can't  turn 
his  hand  to.  Has  had  seven  children,  and  they  have 
all  had  a  learning,  and  they  all  feel  the  value  of  it  now. 
There  are  some  parents  who  don't  seem  to  see  it. 
There's  Tom  Eichardson's  family,  the  girls  all  running 
about  with  their  highlows  all  undone,  and  their  things 
flying  about  this  way  and  that ;  they'd  be  a  deal  better 
at  school.  Their  mother  was  a  field  worker,  and 
never  looked  after  them.  ' 

The  worst  thing  that  ever  come  up  was  girls  going 
to  work  in  the  fields  ;  they  get  their  heads  so  that  you 
can't  persuade  them  to  go  to  service,  and  they  get 
linked  so  with  other  wild  girls  and  young  chaps  that 
they  fall  into  bad  ways.  It's  quite  as  bad,  or  even 
worse,  for  them  to  go  into  the  fields  at  13  or  14  as  if 
they  went  at  16  or  18  ,*  the  older  ones  learn  the  little 
ones  aU  sorts  of  bad  things.  Would  like  to  see  the 
law  prevent  girls  under  20  from  going  into  the  fields 
at  aU ;  it  wouldn't  hurt  the  farmer  and  it  would  be 
much  better  for  the  girls.  A  mother  perhaps  might 
look  after  a  young  girl,  and  some  mothers  do,  but  a 
girl  of  16  gets  her  head  so  that  she  don't  care  for  her 
mother,  or  give  heed  to  what  she  says.  Doesn't  think 
that  a  working  man  wants  more  learning  than  to  read, 
write,  and  cast  an  account.  Doesn't  see  that  there's 
anything  taught  in  the  school  that  there's  no  need  for 
a  labouring  man  to  learn;  nothing  more  than  what 
children  ought  to  know.  When  he  was  a  young  man 
his  day's  work  never  took  such  an  effect  upon  him 
that  he  couldn't  have  gone  to  a  night  school.  Thinks 
a  night  school  a  very  handy  thing  for  those  boys  that 
are  gone  out  to  work,  if  they  could  only  make  up  their 
mind  to  learn. 

Most  of  the  drinking  in  the  public-houses  begins 
after  10  o'clock.  A  man  goes  into  a  public-house 
perhaps  at  8  o'clock  and  sits  there  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  drinks  his  two  or  three  pints,  and  then  he  feels  as 
though  he  wanted  ever  so  much  more  ;  there  are  some 
men  who  would  drink  a  gallon  of  beer  in  a  night. 
What  draws  most  men  to  public-houses  is  the  company  : 
some,  no  doubt,  are  drove  there  by  discomfort  at  home. 
[Another  person  told  me  "  A  man  would  rather  pay 
"  for  his  beer  in  the  public-house  than  have  it  given 
"  to  him  if  he  was  bound  to  drink  it  at  home."] 
Thinks  that  not  half  the  young  men  get  drunk  now 
that  used  to  do  when  he  was  young.  They  take  more 
delight  in  other  things ;  more  pride  in  their  dress  ; 
19  out  of  20  young  men  now-a-days  have  a  good 
suit  of  black  clothes,  which  have  cost  50s.  or  3^. 
They  also  put  into  clubs  more,  and  are  more  saving. 
There  is  also  less  swearing  and  less  blackguarding 
than  there  used  to  be. 

The  cottages  are  not  half  as  good  as  they  ought  to 
be  ;  three-fourths  of  those  in  Ingoldisthorpe  are  very 
undecent.  Brought  up  his  own  family  in  one  chamber. 
There  should  have  been  three  chambers  to  make  it 
decent.  No  labouring  man  ought  to  pay  more  than 
3/.  for  his  cottage,  but  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay 
extra  for  a  good  piece  of  garden-ground ;  wouldn't 
mind  himself  to  pay  10«.  a  year  for  a  quarter  of  an 
acre. 

31.  Webb,  Robert,  of  Ingoldisthorpe,  farm  labourer, 
aged  55,  married,  has  had  nine  children,  six  still 
alive  (two  boys  and  four  girls).    Only  the  youngest 


boy,  who  is  now  at  home,  aged  15,  can  read  or  write.        Npifolk. 
There  was  no  school  in  the  parish  when  the  others  - — 

were  young.     Those  that  can't  read  and  Write  find  out  "ev.  y^^Fra^er. 
the  disadvantage  of  it;    his  girl,  who  is  at  service, 
often  calls  out  because  she  has  to  get  others  to  write 
her  letters  home. 

A  boy  who  has  got  some  learning  ought  to  be  the 
better  workman  for  it.  Kept  his  youngest  boy  at 
school  till  he  was  13,  he  now  works  on  the  farm  ;  he 
is  not  a  veij  bright  boy,  but  is  thoroughly  steady ; 
doesn't  take  delight  in  learning,  and  so,  seldom  reads 
or  writes  at  home.  A  boy  who  leaves  school  with 
only  a  little  learning  is  pretty  sure  to  lose  it ;  he  ought 
ought  to  stay  at  school  till  9  or  1 0,  but  a  poor  man 
with  a  large  family  is  often  put  to  it,  and  is  obliged 
to  send  out  his  boys  to  earn  something  as  soon  as  he 
can  ;  but,  if  it  could  be  managed,  it  would  be  much 
better  if  the  boys  stayed  at  school  longer,  and  girls 
never  worked  in  the  fields  at  all.  But  it's  no  use  of 
him  speaking  against  boys  working  in  the  fields  or 
girls  either,  unless  it  can  be  contrived  somehow  or 
other  that  they  shall  be  fed.  His  wife  once  wanted 
one  of  his  girls  to  go  to  work,  where  she  would  have 
earned  4«.  a  week ;  but  he  had  seen  the  goings  on,  and 
so  stood  out  against  it.  This  made  a  rumpus  betwixt 
him  and  his  wife,  and  she  beat  him,  and  the  girl  was 
sent  to  work,  and  there  she  got  ruined  and  had  an 
illegitimate  child. 

As  far  as  making  a  good  labourer  goes  it's  quite 
time  enough  for  a  boy  to  go  to  work  at  12,  but 
perhaps  10  is  a  better  age ;  if  they  get  too  far  on  they 
think  themselves  men  and  won't  be  told. 

Cottages  generally  havn't  got  sleeping-rooms  enough  ; 
they  ought  to  have  three.  A  bit  of  garden  is  a  great 
help  to  a  poor  man.  If  you  do  away  with  the  gangs 
and  working  in  the  fields  for  children  and  girls  you 
ought  to  put  a  piece  of  laud  to  every  poor  famUy.,  An 
acre  or  two  of  land  would  employ  the  man's  family, 
and  they  could  be  sent  to  school  aU  the  same. 

Would  like  to  see  pubhc-houses  done  away  with. 
Had  a  drunken  father  himself  and  knows  the  evil  of 
of  it,  and  therefore  has  resolved  that  his  children  shall 
never  have  the  same  thing  to  say  of  him.  In  the 
publichouses  the  chinking  begins  before  10,  but  the 
rowing  generally  begins  after  10.  Would  like  to  see 
the  public-houses  closed,  at  any  rate,  on  the  Sabbath 
day. 

Thinks  the  whole  question  of  the  employment  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  fields  must  be  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  family  and  the  father's  ability  to  maintain 
them. 

32.  Godby,  ,  37  years  of  age,  ostler  and  fly- 
driver  at  the  "  Eose  and  Crown,"  Snettisham,  married, 
and  has  six  children  ;  lives  in  a  poor  cottage  with 
hardly  any  garden  ground,  and  only  one  chamber,-  for 
which  he  pays  4Z.  rent.  Thinks  if  any  restriction 
were  placed  on  the  number  of  inmates  allowed  to  live 
in  a  cottage  it  would  raise  rents.  Has  an  allotment, 
but  hasn't  time  to  work  it  himself;  paid  IZ.  last  year 
for  its  cultivation  ;  finds  it  very  useful.  His  father 
was  a  shepherd,  and  had  11  children  ;  when  he  was  a 
lad  helped  his  father  to  look  after  the  sheep.  He 
started  from  home  when  he  was  15  to  take  a  shep- 
herd's place,  and  got  one  in  Cambridgeshire,  where 
he  took  9s.  a  week,  but  gave  up  the  life,  as  he  thought 
he  shouldn't  like  it.  It  is  a  hard  fife,  with  a  good 
deal  of  exposure;  'tis  hard  in  aU  weathers  for  a  boy  of 
10  or  12.  Can  remember  many  a  time  when  he  was  a 
little  tot,  just  strong  enough  to  cany  a  hurdle,  falling 
down  under  the  weight  of  one  in  the  snow. 

Knows  that  education  is  a  valuable  thing  ;  kept  his 
boy  at  school  till  he  was  1 3  ;  he  is  now  a  good  scholar ; 
helps  him  in  the  yard,  and,  though  he  has  only  been  at 
it  since  the  summer,  can  take  a  horse  out  or  put  him 
in,  or  dress  him  down  nearly  as  well  as  he  can  himself. 
Thinks  it  would  work  hard  on  the  poor  man  with  a 
large  famUy,  if  he  were  prohibited  from  sending  his 
boys  to  work  before  10.  Doesn't  know  how  the 
labouring  man  pays  his  way  ;  his  harvest  money  is 
pretty  nearly  all  he  has  to  look  to,  to  pay  his  rent  and 
shoemaker's  bill.     His  own  rent  and  shoemaker's  bill 
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Norfolk."      1^9^  jtWu  caijie  to  11/.    He  would  Ise  quite  content  if 

■T~T.  y  \  he1ti%4  i^il  a.-week  wages  and  a  cottage  rent  free.     Is 

BT.  J.  Erager.  g^j,'^  ^j^^  ggj^  ^^j.^  jg  (,f(.gjj  too. hard  and  too  long  for 

Roving  chitlren,     Knows  how  he  feels  the  cold  him- 
*■  self ;  is  often  half  frozen  and  can't  get  himself  warm 

a^^.rwithput  taking  something.  How,  then,  must 
they,  little  things  feel,  out  all  day  in  winter,  crow- 
Eeepin'g. ,  Though  not  an  old  man  seems  to  fancy 
himself  wfiairing  out,  and  he  can't  do  as  much  as  he 
ought  to  do  according  to  his  age;  attributes  this 
to  tl}e  early  age,  at,  which  he  went  to  work  in  the 
fields.      .  . 

[  ^3.^T0sh,  Mart/- Ann,  of  Necton;  husband  a  la- 
bourer ^  has  brought  up  nine  children,  eight  girls  and 
a  boy.  Six  of  her  girls  are  now  in  service,  the  other 
three  are  at  home.  :  Neyer  went  out  iato  the  fields 
hwself,  except  one  year  to  do  a  little  harvesting. 
Never  allowed  her  gii-ls  to  go  into  the  field,,  except 
01^  aOf,  two  years  when  three  of  them  went  with 
tjieiE-,  farther,  he  to  dibble  and  they  to  drop .  .wheat. 
Has  always ,  got  her  children  out  by  the  time  they 
wei:e(  1^._  The;  gii-1  she  has  at  home  now  is  nearly  14  ; 
ah^'^.h^ady  to  herin  thehouse,  and, she  means  to  try 
and.  give  Jier,  another  year's  scliooling  ;  she  can't,  read 
or  .jvrite  jierself,  and  this  girl  writes  aU  her  letters. 
AM  ;her  girls  can  read  and  write.  Had  to  work  hard 
herself  to  keep  her  girls  at  school ;  took  In  jieedleworlL.. 
Hadp't  much  di#QuIty  iu  getting  her,  girls  out  kito 
place^j  H^s,;o|ten,  had  it  put  to  her,;when  she  went, 
abojut  a;pla0e,  ''jHas  your  girl  ever  worked  in  a  gang  ?" 
Essex.         i^et  the   woman   stop   at   home  and.  manage  for  the 

family,,it„would  be  a  deal  better  than  her  going  out  to 

work.  :  If  there. were  fewer  women  io  the  fields  there'd 
be;,more;'work,for  the  men.  Expects  there'U  be  a 
goad  n}9.ny,  men  wanting  work  this  winter.  It  would 
be,a  go<^:;|hipg  if  children  under  10  weren't  sufiiered 
to  work.,'  Sbe  cares  more  about  her  children's  learning 
than  she  might  have  done,  because  she  knows  the  want 
of  it.  Her. husband  earns  12s.,  and  she  makes  perhaps, 
one.^weeknwith  another,  2s.  6rf.  or  3s.  Is  sure  she's 
better  off  with  this  than  if  she  went  into  the  fields  and 
e«fifn$4,  4s>-^nd  .5*.?  When  she  goes  out  for  the  day  to 
a, .  gentleman's  house  as  a  needlewoman,  doesn't  find 
much',  gaib  in^  it;  finds  a  difiierence  at  home  ;  the 
(jhilflten  aren't  so  sparing  in  bread  and  butter.  Her 
husband  has  done  his  part  as  much  as  she  has  tried  to 
do  hers  iijikeeping  the  girls  out.  There  can't  be  better 
girl*. In  the  world  than  hers  are  to  her.  Has  three 
bedrooms. in  her  house  aaid  ai^od  garden.  The  rent 
has  been  dropped  from  51.  to  31.  10s.  No  cottagb, 
where  there's  a  family ^i  ou^tTtO  have  less  than  three 
eliamb^s.  'ti'i 

34.  Green,  Sarah,  of  Necton  ;  husband  a  labourer ; 
has  "had  "13  chUdren,  seven  girls  and  six  boys.  Never 
sent  'k  girl  into  the  fields  in  her  life ;  doesn't  like  it, 
there's  so  much  swearing  and  bad  talk  ;  never  went  into 
the  fidds  herself  i  used  to  go  out  charing.  Thinks  girls 
should  go  to  service  ;  never  knew  but  what  they  could 
•get  places.  Has  a  boy  of  14  who  left  the  day  school  at 
eight ;  has  attended  evening  school  since,  and  can  read 
and  write. 

It  would  be  better  that  boys  should  be  kept  at  school 
tiU  10,  if  parents  could  maintain  them  ;  but  •  there's 
much  hardship,  and  some  people  are  driven  to  send 
their  children  to  work  in  the  fields.  Has  a  boy,going 
going  to  be  married  who  is  only  just  21.  Young 
people  marry  veiy  young.  If  their  parents  talk 
against,  it  they  say  the  Queen  marries  her  daughters 
very  young,  and  so  they  are  sure  there  can  be  no  law 
.  against  it. 

•  35.  Green,  Elizabeth,  of  Necton. — Husband  works 
in  the  HaU.  gardens ;  gets  13s.  a  week.  Has  had  12 
children  (five  boys  and  seven  girls)  ;  has  buried  one  of 
her  .girls,  one  is  married,  one  in  service,  and  thi-ee  go 
to  school.  Never  brought  up  any  of  her  girls  to  field 
work  ;  doesn't  like  it,  whether  out  of  a  gang  or  in 
it,';  would  rather  do  with  less  money.  Got  on  as  well 
as  she  could  without  it,  and- she  thinks  as  weU  as 
some  of  her  neighbours  with  ifc:  She  didn't  peitops 
so  TOia^  money,  but  that  isn't  all.     Has  kept 


her,boys  at  schoqltil^  they  were  lO,  11,  and  12.,  Iter 
husband  was  as  much  set  against  the  gang  as  herself. 
Once  when  the  times  were  hard  she  thought  she, 
would  send  out  a  girl  Or  two  ;  but  her  husband  said, 
"  Bet,  if  you  knew  as  much  of  the  gang  as  I  do',  you'd 
"  never  send  them,"  so  she  never  did.  Her  boys  can 
read  and  write  well,.aIL  except  one,  and  he  would  never 
learn  ;  he  can  just  read  and  vyrite,  but  she  don't  reckon 
him  a  scholar.  Is  sure  a  boy  ought  not  to  lea,ve  school 
till  10,  if  he  is  ever  tp  become  a  scholar.  If  they 
once  go  they  must  go  {i.e.,  they  are  not  likely  to  come 
back  again.)  Thinks  the  evening  school  a  very  good 
thhig.  She.  has  got  along,  but  can  hardly  tell  how 
she  did ;  but  she  could  always  get  trust,  and  hopes 
she  always  shall.  Childi'en  that  go  to  work  wear  out 
more  shoes  and  clothes,  and  they  eat  a  lot  more  food  ; 
and  there  isn't. much  gain  in:  their  earnings. 

36.  Acres,  il/arti«,,.gangmaster,  of  Gooderstone  ; 
has  a  gang;  sometiihes  20,  strong  or  more  ;  found  him 
at;work  with  a  party  of  half  a  dozen,  four  girls  and 
three;  boys.  One  of  the  boys  was  between.  7  and  8i 
Knows  that  after  January'  i  he  mustn't  employ  a  child 
under  8.  He  shouldn't,  liiind  the  prohibition,  if  they 
were, sent  to  school  and  taught  properly.  If  he  had 
girls  of  his  own,  he  would  not  let  them  go  into  thei 
fields ;  but  them  three  girls  there  (pointing  to  three 
sisters  then  working  under  him,  fdl  under  12),,  what, 
are  they  to  do?  There  are  eight. of  them,  in'  family,-, 
and  the  father  only '  earns  13s.,  and  there's  no  boy  bid' 
enough  to  earn  anything.  It  costs  them^  15s.  a  week 
for  flour  (at  the  rate  of  half  a  stone  a  head). 

37.  Notes  of  a  walk  from  Halstead  (jEssex),  out  and- 
home,  through  the  vfilages  of  Little  and  Great  Maple- 
stead,  iUhstrating  soine  of  the  phenomena  of  English 
rustic  life  (Saturday,-  October  12,  1867). 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  Halstead  came  to  a  hand-; 
some  double  cottage,  brick-buUt,  occupied  by  the 
coachman  and  horseman  of  Mr.  Vaizey,  a  landowner 
and  magistrate,  farming  a  considerable  quantity  of  his 
own  land.  The- .horseman's  ijame  was ,  Frederick 
Mayes  ;  he  has, lis.  a  'weelc  and  his  house  rent  fi-ee. 
He  had  at  first  30  ,rpds  of  garden,  but  ha-y-ing,  no 
family  and  not  requiring  -  that  quantity,  he,  gave,  up 
some  of  M  to  oblige  hjs  landlord,  .  If  he  had  to  pay 
rent,  such  a  cottage  would  fetch  perhaps  61.  That 
would  be  too  much  for  a  labouring  man  to  pay.;  he, 
could  not  well  afibrd  more  than  Al.  Thirty  rods  of 
garden  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  cultivate,  propeiiy 
without  hiring  labour;  and  then  a  garden  don't  pay. 
A  labouring  man's  first  want  is  a  good  wife,,  his  second, 
a  good  house,  and  his  third  a  good  school  for  his  chil- 
dren. He  married  his  wife  and  changed  to  his  present 
home  on  the  same  day,  and  he  has  never  seen  reason 
to  repent  of  either  step.  Doesn't  think  a  boy  is  of, 
any  real  use  on  the  land  till  he  is  12,  provided  the 
parents  can  maintain  him.  Why,  it's  only  the  other , 
day  our  bailiflF  told  one  of  om;  men  named  Howard,; 
that  his  son,  who  must  be  At  least  12,  was  more  bother, 
to  him  than  aU  the  other  men  on  the  farm,  for,  he 
didn't  know  what  to  set  him  to.  Would  I  walk  in 
and  see  what  his  house  was  like,  and  talk  to  his 
"missus?"  I  did  so,  and  found  an  excellent  hbuse 
fuU  of  furniture,  and  excellent  preparations  making  for 
Sunday's  dinner  ;  two  rooms  and  a  large  pantry  below 
(the  man  brewing  his  own  beer^  and  doing  but  "little 
'•'  business  "  as  he  said,  "  with  the  public-house,")  and 
three  chambers  up  stairs  ;  altogether  as  many  signs  of 
comfort  as  you  would  wish  to  find.  On  leaving,  I  said 
to  the  wife,  "  Well,  Mrs.  Mayes,  if  all  labouring  men 
"  had  as  good  a  house  and  as  comfortable  a  home  as 
"  you  and  your  husband  have,  England  would  be  a 
"  difierent  country  from  what  it  is."  "  Well,"  replied 
the  woman,  "  every  labouring  man  ought  to  have  as 
"  good  a  cottage,  and  then,  maybe,  he'd  work  with 
"  better  spirit  and  respect  his  master  more  ;  "  a  senti- 
ment with  which  I  fully  agreed. 

A  mile  further  on,  in  Little  Maplestead,  I  en- 
countered a  man  turning  manure,  having  previoiisly. 
seen  two  men  and-three;biggish  boys  spreading  another 
lot  in  the  fields.     "  How  do  you  manage  to  cultivate 
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'  the  land,  hereabouts  and  keep  it  clean  -without 
women?"  I  asked.  "Because  there's  men  enough 
"  to  do  the  work,"  was  the  reply.  "  There's  often  foui- 
".  or  five  out  of  work  as  it  is ;  tod  I  have  heard  tell  of 
"  the  tinfe,  "years  ago,  When  30'  or  ,40  used  to  gather 
"  together  up  at  the  cross  roads  thereout  of  employ." 
The  man's  name  was  William  Coe,  a  iine  young  fellow 
of  23,  married,  with  two  children.  His  wife,  like 
most  of  the  women  hereabouts,  takes  in  ^traw-plait 
at  home.  He  pays  3/.  10s.  for  his  house,  with  only 
two  chambers,  and  a  veiy  small  garden.  Once,  when 
he  was  in  Kent,  he  saw  women  working  in  gangs  in 
the  fields,  and  doing  pretty,  nigh  as  niuch  as  the  men  ; 
but  then  there's  no  straiW-plaitinig  down  there.  Another 
time,  when  he  was  near  London  he  got  higher  wages, 
but  paid  3s.  a  week  for  his  house  ;  so  he  was  no  better 
oflF  than  now.  He  can  neither  read  nor  write  ;  supposes 
it  was  because  he  was  never  sent  to  school.  Wishes 
he  could,  and  he'd  be  better  ofifthan  he  is.  There's 
no  school  in  Little  Maplestead  now,  but  a  "braiding 
"  school,"  kept  by  an  old  man,  where  the  Children  are 
taught  to. plait  straw,  and  read  two  or  three  times  a 
^ay»  paying  He'-  or  2d.  a  week.  Their  parents  find  the 
straw,  and  set  them  their  task,  and  the  children  wiU 
ea;rn3|rf.  and'4(/.to  Is.  a  week,,  which  the  parents  take. 
The  straw  comes  out  of  Buckinghamshire.  There 
used  to  be  a  school  at  Little  Maplestead,  kept  in  a 
CQfctage,  but  the  parson  broke, it  up,  he  didn't  know 
why.  He  didn,'<j  know  that  there  was  any  night  school 
for  him  to,; go  to.  I  afterwards  heard  from  other 
people  that '  the  pai-son  broke  up  the  school,  because 
no  children  came,  and  one  man  said  he  had  heard 
many  parents  declare  they  would  not  send  their  chil- 
dren there.*  This  last  man,  Sammons  by  name,  also 
accounting  for  no  field-work  in  the  district  being  done 
by  women,  said  there  were  "  men  about  there,  enow 
"  and  to  spare,  and  the  place  would  be  all  the  better 
"  if  100  of  them  were  to  emigrate." ' 

At  Great  Maplestead,.  a  widow  woman  living  with 
two  daughters  (who  act  as  assistant-overseers  of  the 
parish  I),  most  respectable  looking  persons,  farming 
about  30  acres  of  land,  said  the  women  would  not  go 
out  to  work  ,in  the  £elds  ;  they  did  better  With  the 
straw-plait  in  their  own  homes,  though  the  money  was 
not  much  ;  they  wore  out  less  clothes  and  shoes,  and 
ate  less  victuals.  Boys  go  to  work  on  the  land  at  6 
or  7,  soaring  birds  and  tending  cows  and  sheep.  There 
was  a  man  from  Lincolnshire  came  and  took  a  farm 
here,  and  said  he'd  have  the  women,  but  he  tried  and 
could  not  manage  it ;  so  he  was  obliged  to  fall  into  the 
&shion  of  the  country.  Wages  here  are  11*.  a  Week, 
and  at  Sible  Hedingham,  only  10s. ,;  and  she  wouldn't 
be  surprised  If  at  some  places  farther  west,  they  were 
only  9s. 

Half  a  mile  further  on  I  met  a  very  intelligent, 
brown-eyed  boy,  driving  home  a  couple  of  cows  from 
the  meadow.  They  belonged,  I  found,  to  my  friend 
the  widow.  The  boy  was  going  10,  was  employed  all 
the  year  through  at  this-  work';  could  write  a  letter, 
but  couldn't  read.  His  father,  taught  him  to  write. 
Wrote  a  letter  last  week  to  his ,  sister  '  at  Brighton. 
"But  could  she  read  it  ?  "  "  Well,  she  did  send  word 
"  back  that  she  had  had  some  work  to  put  it  together." 
Earns    Is.'  6d.   a  week;   thinks   he   is   worth   more. 


WA 


There's 
kniiwg  he 


*  Throughout  this  neighbourhood,  from  sordid,  selfish 
mfttites,  as  enabling  them  to  turn  their  children's  labour  to  ac- 
count at  the  earliest  moment,  the  straw^plaiting,  or  as  It  is  other- 
wise called,  the  "  braiding,"  school,  is  preferred  by  the  parents 
to  the  pttblic  school.  The  clergyman  of  Little  Maplestead  ;subr 
sequently  explained  to  me  the  fifficulties  about  a  school  in  his 
parish.  There  is  a  difficulty  about  a  site ;  300  acres  of  land  im- 
mediately round  the  church,  the  most  eligible  «pot  .for  such  a 
purpose,  belong  to  a  religious  community  in  London,  called 
".Sabbatarians,"  and  are  not  available."  A. large  landowner  will 
onlv  ofier  5/..  a  J-ear  towards  keeping  a  school  in  a  cottage.  The 
Uving  is  Only75£  a  year.  -  There  has  been  no  resident,  clergy* 
man  until  the  present,  for  50  years,  and  consequently  the  people 
have-had  very  little  done  for  them  spirituallyi  or  .educationally. 
The  church  is  interesting  as  one  of  th't  four '".round"  ohurphes 
in  England.  -  '"  •'■'  ''<'  ■»'(  -"J  '"'    '   '!"-£"'  ■  • 


boy  no  bigger  than  he  get^  6d.  a  ,4ay  ,• 
xt,  .  ^o  for  he  asked  hirn.  Does  noifgo  witli' 
the  cows  on  Sundays,  they  are  kept  up  then"-  bu^' oil, 
week  days  looks  after  them  in  the  meadows.  « 'WTiC 
"  aren't  the  fences  good  ?  "     "  Oh,  yes,  the  ferices  ai-e 

good  enough,  but  there's  some  gates  which  open 

into  the  road  which  the  cows  would  get  through  if  I 
"  weren't  there  to  look  after  them."  «  But  why  not 
II  «^"t,the  gates  ?  "     «  0,  there's  no  gates,  only  lik^' 

that,"— ppintmg  to  a  pair  of  posts,  minus  a  gate, 
leading  into  an  opposite  field.  So  here  was  as  bright 
intelligent  a  lad  as  I  would  wish  to  see,  kept  from' 
school  and  paid  Is.  Gd.  a  week  aU  the  yeai;.  round,  to' 
look  after  cows,  because  some  was  too  careiess'  or'  ^po 
poor  to  have  a  gate  hung  on  its  posts  in  the  field',' 
The  lad  told  me  there  were  only  two  others  besides 
himself  at  home,  so  that  I  am  afraid,  in  spite,  pf  his 
father  having  taught  him  to  write,  that  his  parent,s4id 
not  set  much  value  on  education.,  '  '    '  ''' 

Drawing  nearer  home  I  came  to  a  large  field, of 
allotments,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hprnor,  a  resident  squire, 
let  to  the  poor  in  lots  of  20  rods  apiece  (some,  how-, 
ever,  occupying  two  lots),  at  6d.  a:  rod.  : 'i  Why, 
that's  rather  a  high  rent,  41.  an  acre,"  saidi,  to  a  man 
who  was  forking  up  his  potatoes.'  "  Well;,  we  caJtel 
'em  cheap.  There's  some  on  t'other  side  of  the  town; 
lets  at  9d. ;  but  I  believe  at  Little  Hedingham  thfiy-. 
pa,y4d."  The  man  Was  a  young  fellow,  of  26,  with: 
a  wife  and  two  children,  himself  working  in  a  tan- 
yard.  He  only  gets  lis.  a  week,  .with  no  harvest, 
and  so  is  not  so  well  ofi"  as  a  field  labourer.  He.  is.  a 
good  scholar,  can  read  and  write  well ; .  got  his  learning 
at  the  British  school  in  Halsteadj  and  at  ^the  night 
school  in  Parson's  Lane.  He  pays  Is.  Ad.  a.  week  for 
his  house,  which  hasn't  a  rod  of  garden.  His  wife 
does  straw  plait,  and  often  sits  up  till  the  middle  of 
the  night  at  it.  Has  to  work  12,  hours  a  day  to  earn 
3s.  a  week.  If  he  could  happen  on  a  good  place>of 
any  sort,  he'd  be  oif  to  it  to-mdrrow.  ,  , 

I  found  the  people  in  this  district  civil,  touching 
their  hats  or  dropping  a  curtsey,  as  I  met  them  ;  well- 
mannered,  ready  at  apprehending  a  question  ancj 
answering  it  to  the  point,  with  no  signs  of  deep  pr 
oppressive  poverty.  The  cottages  are  built  either  of 
brick,  or  of  lath  and  plaister  walls,  with  stout  timber 
framework.  The  people  didn't  know  which  was  lt)est, 
and  both  sorts  looked  fairly  comfortable.  -The  rent 
seemed  to  vary  from.  3/.  to  4^.  10s...  ,, 

In  GreatMaplestead  are  a  beautifully  restored  churph, 
a  newly  erected  school  and  parsonage,  and  ahoraefor 
fallen  women,  under  the  management  of  a  sisterhood, 
on  the  point  of  completion.  I  fancied  I  could  tracte 
the  difference  produced  by  a  closed  or  open  school  in 
the  different  appearance  and  manners  of  the  children 
whom  I  saw  Or  accosted  in  the  two  Maplestead^. 
Altogether  such  a  walk  would  give"  any  one  whof  has 
eyes  to  see,  a  lively- insight  into  the  actual  phenomena 
of  English  rural  life.  In  the  case  of  an  elderly" man 
at  Little  Maplestead,  just  cpme  home  from  his  work 
I  saw  something  of  its  coarseness  also  ;  but  1  forbear 
repeating  more  than  one  of  his  remarks,  that^  "Cer- 
tainly the  beerhpuse  had  the  trick  of  emptying  the 
money  :out  of  a  poor  man's  pocket."  He  Was  not  an 
edifying  specimen  of  the  British  labourer,  a  mere 
coarse-minded, ,  coarse-tongued  boor,  of  whom  the 
.neighbours  said  "  they  never  knew  such  a  character  ;" 
but  they  listened  to  him  as  though  he  were  the  acknow- 
ledged wit  or  humourist  of  the  village  ;  seemed  to 
enjoy  rather  than  be  disgusted  by  his  grossness  ;  and 
no  doubt  got,  in  a  measure,  corrupted  by  it. 

38.  Wednesday  October  16.; — Returning  from  my 
meeting  at  Great  Yeldham,  on  my  Ts^ay  to  the  station, 
met  seven  plaitiiig  girls.  Four  could  not  read,;  three 
thought  they  could,  but  on  being  tried  with  a  vezy 
'Siniple  passage,  could  not  get  on  without  spelling.  Their 
ages  ranged  from  7  to  15.  One  of  them  told  me  she' 
coul4  piail;  three  yards  of  braid  in  an  hour,  aiid  get4,rf. 
for  20  yards.     A  finer  sort  is  paid  \\d.  for  SOyar^, 
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and  the  girl  said  she  could  do  three  yards  in  an  hour.* 
They  were  all  coming  from  a  plaiting  school,  in  -which 
there  were  40  children.  It  is  kept  in  a  room  in  a 
cottage,  which  gets  very  hot.  The  school  hours  are 
from  nine  to  five,  and  they  go  home  to  dinner.  They 
read  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  girls  were 
walking  home  from  school  in  a  party,  gossiping  and 
plaiting  as  they  went. 

39.  Thomas  Riches,  a  man  whom  I  met  in  my 
walk  this  same  evening,  returning  from  his  work. 
Lives  in  Little  Maplestead,  works  for  Mr.  Vaizey  ; 
earns  lis.  a  week  ;  his  boy  there  is  16  ;  he  can't  read 
but  very  little,  and  can't  write  at  all ;  was  took  away 
from  school  so  early.  Is  no  scholar  himself.  A  little 
learning  certainly  is  a  very  useful  thing  ;  a  man  can't 
do  much  for  himself  without  it.j  A  boy  is  of  no  use 
on  the  land  untU  he  is  10.  Couldn't  understand  what 
farmers  could  mean  by  telling  me  to-day  that  if  a  boy 
is  ever  to  grow  to  make  a  man,  he  must  get  on  the 
land  by  6  or  7.J  Why  it  must  hurt  'em,  and  it  do. 
He'd  like  to  see  boys  kept  at  school  till  they  were  12 
or  14  if  parents  could  maintain  them,  but  it  comes 
terribly  hard  on  a  family  where  there's  4  or  5  young 
children,  and  only  lis.  a  week  coming  in.  Has  known 
boys  go  out  to  work  at  2d.  a  day,  and  is  sure  there  is 
no  real  gain  to  the  family  out  of  such  earnings  after 
all.  There's  no  night  school  in  this  parish,  but  his 
boy  there  tries  to  improve  himself  by  reading  o'  nights 
at  home. 

40.  Albert  Merriit,  of  Almondsbury  (Thornbury 
Union),  aged  10  the  21st  of  last  June.  Has  been 
working  for  farmer  Carter  ;  earned  3s.  a  week ;  drove 
plough  ;  liked  school  better  ;  found  himself  tired  with 
his  day's  work  ;  got  so  much  walking.  Would  leave 
home  at  5  or  5.30  a.m.  ;  go  to  farm,  help  to  clean  out 
his  stable  and  get  the  horses  ready.  Tiien  got  his 
breakfast,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  bread  and 
cheese,  and  half  a  pint  of  cider,  allowed  by  his  master. 
Went  with  with  the  horses  on  the  land,  at  work  till 
noon  ;  then  got  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  dinner,  bread 
and  cheese  and  cider,  Kept  on  ploughing  till  three, 
then  took  the  horses  home,  that  would  perhapg  occupy 
half  an  hour.  When  they  got  home  to  farm,  the 
ploughman  went  in  to  get  his  dinner  in  the  house 
while  he  looked  after  the  horses,  fed  them  ;  helped  to 
cut  the  ehaflf".  Did  not  get  home  tUl  7  o'clock  ;  had 
his  supper,  potatoes  and  bacon,  with  nothing  to  drink. 
Goes  to  bed  at  8  o'clock. 

41.  Wednesday,  Jan.  15. — Returning  from  my 
meeting  at  Berkeley,  saw  two  men,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village  of  Stone,  spreading  stones  on  the  road  ; 
one  was  25,  the  other  38  years  of  age.  Were  earning 
Is.  6d.  a  day.  Neither  could  read  or  write.  The 
elder  was  one  of  a  large  family,  and  schooling  cost  3rf. 
or  Ad.  a  week  when  he  was  young.  The  farm-work 
hereabouts  is  not  constant  ;  there  is  always  a  lot  of 
men  out  of  work  in  winter  in  Berkeley  and  round 
here.  If  fewer  boys  were  employed,  there  would  be 
more  work  for  men.     Many  boys  are  hired  at  the 


*  I  can't  reconcile  these  figures  with  the  man's  statement  at 
Halstead  (No.  37,  supra),  that  his  wife  had  to  work  12  hours  a 
day  to  earn  3».  a  week.  Either  these  girls  exaggerated  their 
earnings  or  their  rate  of  work,  which  I  think  very  likely,  or 
the  two  statements  refer  to  t-wo  different  conditions  of  the  trade, 
which  is  very  fluctuating. 

I  found  but  one  opinion  prevalent  as  to  the  social  results  of 
straw  plaiting  in  the  case  of  young  girls ;  that  it  is  even  more 
demoralizing,  and  helps  to  produce  a  more  unsatisfactory 
character  in  every  way  than  work  in  the  fields.  It  is  fair  to 
add  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  persons  belonging  to  the  classes 
ahove  the  straw  plaiters,  hut  it  is  their  unanimous  opinion. 

t  A  labourer  in  another  part  of  Essex,  bailiff  to  the  Rev.  C. 
Bnrney  of  Wickham  Bishop's,  amused  me  by  his  quaint  way  of 
putting  the  same  idea,  "A  pen,"  he  said,  "  earns  an  easy  loaf." 
I  thought  of  my  Aristotle,  and  remembered  the  observation, 
'*  01  hypdiKoi  fidXitrra  yvufimimoi  eitrX,  Kal  ^i^Slus  airotpouyojnat." 
Bhet.  ii.,  23.  9. 

%  I  had  told  him  that  this  opinion  had  been  expressed  by  more 
.than  one  £irmer  at  my  meeting  held  in  the  morning  at  Great 
Yeldham.  It  was  said  that  boys  of  even  younger  years  are 
very  useful  to  their  fathers,  to  lay  the  turves  after  them,  in  sur- 
face draining. 


"  mop  "  to  do  work  which  a  man  would  otherwise  do. 
But  if  a  man  has  a  lai'ge  family,  of  course  he  must 
send  out  the  boys  to  earn  something.  Know  many 
married  men  out  of  work  now  ;  they  are  living,  cer- 
tainly, and  yet  not  living,  breaking  like. 

Just  before  I  met  these  men,  I  came  across  a  woman 
spreading  cow  droppings  in  a  field.  She  was  paid  at 
the  rate  of  2d.  an  acre,  and  it  would  be  hai'd  work, 
she  said,  to  earn  8d.  a  day.  When  the  droppings  are 
thick,  the  payment  would  be  raised  to  2^d. 

Soon  after  parting  with  the  men,  I  met  two  boys, 
one  of  14,  the  other  of  8,  the  eldest  of  whom  gave 
this  account  of  himself :  His  name  was  Joseph  Brown 
of  Swanley.  He  went  to  Tortworth  school,  under 
Mr.  Smith.  Did  not  know  for  how  long.  Left  four 
years  ago.  Could  not  read  when  he  did  leave.  Has 
not  been  to  school  since.  Cannot  read  or  write.  Has 
been  earning  7s.  a  week  as  a  bricklayer's  labourer.  Is 
out  of  work  now.  There  ai-e  eight  of  them  at  home  ; 
only  father's  earnings  coming  in.  He  is  keeper  to 
Lord  Fitzhardinge.  Father  can  write  a  little  and  read, 
and  mother  can  do  both  pretty  well.  Of  the  six 
children,  there  is  only  one,  Edith,  who  goes  to  Berkeley 
school  and  is  going  12,  that  can  read  and  write. 

42.  William  Stephens,  of  Bromsberrow  (Union  of 
Newent),  aged  14  last  birthday. — Has  left  school  three 
and  a  half  years.  Went  to  Mr.  Ricardo's  school  at  the 
Berrow.  Was  in  fii-st  class  when  he  left..  Was  live 
years  at  school.  Never  went  out  to  any  job  of  work, 
when  at  school  j  was  kept  constant.  Father  is  a 
labourer ;  earns  9s.  a  week.  There  is  father  and 
mother,  four  boys  and  a  girl  at  home  ;  three  (all  boys) 
go  to  work,  and  one  to  school.  Has  never  been  to 
night  school — his  house  is  veiy  out  of  the  way,  and  he 
has  no  time.  Has  kept  his  learning  up  at  nights.  Father 
cannot  read,  but  mother  can.  All  his  brothers  that  go 
to  work  can  read  ;  can  read  and  write  himself.*  Earns 
3s.  a  week  ;  drives  plough.  Leaves  home  at  5  o'clock. 
Sometimes  breakfasts  first,  sometimes  takes  his  break- 
fast with  him — bread  and  butter,  and  bread  and  cheese. 
Has  first  to  go  to  the  Hawthorns  to  get  the  day's 
allowance  of  cider  (five  quarts)  for  the  carter  and  him- 
self. Of  this,  he  would  have  three  pints.  From  the 
Hawthorns  he  goes  to  the  stable,  which  makes  his 
walk  two  miles  altogether.  Has  to  be  at  the  stable  at 
half-past  6  o'clock.  Sometimes  has  to  wait  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  more  for  the  cider.  Helps  the  carter  to 
clean  the  stables,  and  feed  and  harness  the  hoi'ses. 
Starts  from  the  stable  at  7 ;  begins  to  plough  about 
half-past  7.  Keeps  on  tiU  11,  and  then  has  a  bait — 
bread  and  cheese  which  he  has  brought  with  him,  and 
a  di-aught  of  cider.  The  horses  get  nothing,  except 
perhaps  some  water  in  hot  weather.  The  bait  lasts 
half  hour,  goes  on  ploughing  with  perhaps  a  rest  of 
quarter  of  an  hour,  for  a  drop  of  drink,  tUl  4  o'clock. 
Then  goes  home  with  the  horses,  perhaps  riding  one 
of  them,  unless  his  feet  are  cold,  when  he  prefers 
walking.  Ploughs  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of 
land  in  the  day.  When  arrived  at  stable,  has  his 
dinner,  bread  and  cheese  or  bacon,  which  he  has 
brought  with  him.  This  takes  half  an  hour.  Dinner 
finished,  goes  to  the  stable,  and  helps  the  carter  to 
unharness  and  dress  his  horses  ;  makes  their  beds.  He 
and  his  carter  have  to  look  after  six  horses  ;  the  chaff 
cut  by  a  special  man.  Has  done  work  by  7  o'clock, 
and  gets  there  about  half-past  7.  Has  his  supper,' 
garden  stuff,  and  bread  and  meat.  Gets  meat  (bacon) 
twice  most  days.  Goes  to  bed  about  half-past  8,  and 
sleeps  pretty  firm.  Father  wakes  him  in  the  morning. 
They  have  two  bed-chambers  to  their  cottage ;  he  and 
two  brothers  sleep  in  one,  and  father  and  mother  and 


*  The  boy  could  write  very  well,  and  I  tried  his  reading 
powers  on  a  somewhat  difficult  and  perfectly  strange  passage, 
which  he  made  out  very  intelligently.  He  could  also  read  the 
directions  on  a  packet  of  physic  which  he  was  taking  from  the 
parsonage  to  his  mother,  and  could  even  make  out  the  bad 
writing  of  my  manuscript  pencil  notes.  The  boy's  satisfactory 
condition,  as  regards  edacation,  illustrated  the  results  that  we 
might  hope  to  produce,  if  only  uninterrupted  attendance  could 
be  secured  for  five  years  in  an  efficient  school. 
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Samuel  (7)  and  Sai-ah  (5)  sleep  in  the  other.  Mother 
never  goes  out  to  work  on  the  land,  except  in  harvest; 
does  a  bit  of  gloving  at  home  sometimes.  Dislikes 
road-work  most;  it  makes  him  so  tired.  Some- 
times gots  with  a  team  to  Gloucester  (12  mUes),  and 
Tewkesbury  (10).  No  journey  money  allowed  either  to 
the  cai-ter  or  himself.  Often  starts  at  5,  and  does  not 
return  till  6.  When  he  first  went  to  work  as  plough- 
boy,  three  years  ago,  used  to  feel  much  more  tired 
with  his  day's  work  than  he  does  now.* 

43.  Mary  Peart,  of  Kilcote,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish 
of  Newent;  husband  aged  47;  worlcs  for  Mr.  Hooper; 
eai-ns  9s.  or  10s.  a  week.  Has  five  children  at  home, 
aged  respectively  12,  10,  7,  4i,  and  1^  years  ;  none 
of  them  earn  anything,  but  she  is  trying  to  get  the 
eldest  (a  girl)  out  to  service.  Requires  3^  pecks  of 
flour  a  week  for  the  consumption  of  the  family  ;  fiour 
is  now  selling  at  lis.  Qd.  a  bushel.  Has  no  vege- 
tables, not  so  much  as  a  potato  left.  Has  had  nothing 
but  "stark-naked  bread"  this  month  past  ;  no  butter, 
cheese,  or  bacon.  Has  had  no  cheese  since  harvest. 
Sometimes  even  the  bread  runs  very  short ;  has  been 
two  or  three  days  without  knowing  where  to  turn  for  a 
bit.  The  rent  of  her  cottage,  which  contains  two 
rooms  on  the  ground  fioor,  and  two  small  bedcham- 
bers, with  a  garden  about  30  perches,  is  5^.,  besides 
rates,  which  come  to  about  15s.  more.  It  is  a  good 
comfortable  house  ;  but  the  rent  is  too  high  for  a 
labouring  man  to  pay.  Her  husband  is  a  steady  man, 
and  brings  his  money  home. 

[The  Rev.  Morris  Bnrland,  who  was  present  when 
I  took  this  evidence,  informed  me  that  in  his  district, 
containing  about  400  houses,  there  must  be  at  least 
50  families  as  badly  off  as  this.  I  certainly  hardly 
ever  saw  a  district  with  more  marks  of  poverty  about 
it ;  many  of  the  cottages  ruinous,  and  mifit  for 
human  habitation  ;  a  low  wage-rate,  and  a  corre- 
spondingly low  social  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  people  ;  a  great  number  of  apparently  truant 
children  ;  a  great  aversion  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  worst-housed  old  people  to  take  refuge  in  the 
workhouse,  though  they  would  be  infinitely  more  com- 
fortable there.  The  most  wretched  dens  that  I  saw 
inhabited  were  such  as  had  been  erected  by  squatters 
on  the  waste ;  but  there  were  others  (such  as  those 
occupied  by  Ellen  Carpenter  and  Ann  Bodenham), 
not  many  degrees  better  in  condition,  for  which  rent, 
in  the  case  of  Ellen  Carpenter's,  as  high  as  3?.  lis.,  is 
paid.     (January  28,  1868.)] 

44.  By  way  of  contrast  to  the  picture  just  painted, 
I  will  record  a  case,  inadvertently  omitted  in  its 
proper  place,  noted  in  Norfolk  : 

Mrs.  Wicks,  wife  of  James  Wicks,  yardman  to 
Mr.  Eollison,  of  Ickburgh  (SwafFham  Union). 
Occupies  an  excellent  cottage  of  Lord  Ashburton's, 
with  three  rooms  below  and  three  above,  full  of  fur- 
niture— a  sofa,  chairs,  tables,  even  ornaments  such 
as  china,  prinis,  &c.  ;  and  all  the  very  picture  of 
order  and  cleanliness.  Rent,  1.?.  a  v/eek.  She  has 
brought  up  six  children,  and  there  are  six  in  family 
now — three  boys,  a  girl,  her  husband,  and  herself. 
Her  husband  earns  12s.  a  week ;  two  sons,  aged  22 
and  17,- pay  her  5s.  a  week  out  of  their  earnings  for 
maintenance  ;  and  the  third  boy,  who  is  14,  gets 
4s.  6d.  a  week.  Altogether,  has  26s.  6d.  a  week 
coming  in.  Can  get  on  comfortably,  and  is  thank- 
ful. Never  worked  in  the  fields  herself  :  thought 
herself  more  in  her  place  at  home.  Would  not  let 
her  girls  go  into  the  fields  ;  thinks  it  is  a  bad  place 


*  The 'evidence  of  Wm.  Stephens  should  be  compared  with 
that  of  Albert  Merritt  (No.  40)  taken  in  quite  a  different  part 
of  the  country.  In  both  cases  the  questions  were  asked  and  the 
answers  given  in  the  presence  of  the  clergymen  of  the  re- 
pective  parishes,  who  had  no  doubt  that  the  boys  spoke  the 
simple  truth.  That  they  did  so  is  almost  proved  by  the.  inde- 
pendent agreement  of  their  stones.  And  yet  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  the  case  of  Wm.  Stephens 
which  I  mentioned  to  show  that  an  excessive  number  of  hours' 
work  is  not  unfrequently  exacted,  was  treated  by  more  than  one 
speaker  as  an  entirely  exceptional,  if  not  a.highly  exaggeratefl 
one  ;  1  believe  it  to  be  quite  a  common  case. 

2. 


for  girls  ;  they  hear  coarse  talk,  and  get  unfitted  for 
service.  Thinks  there  would  be  no  hardship  if  the 
law  prohibited  young  girls  under  16  from  going  to 
work  in  the  fields.  Boys  ought  to  be  kept  to  school 
till  10;  knows  there  is  no  gain  in  their  earning  Is.  6d. 
or  2s.  a  week;  it  is  a  loss  ;  their  shoes  cost  more, 
and  so  do  their  victuals.  Her  husband  is  a  steady 
man,  and  brings  his  money  home  ;  and  she  was 
herself  described  to  me  by  Capt.  Caldwell,  Lord 
Ashburton's  agent,  who  took  me  to  see  the  cottage, 
and  was  present  while  I  collected  the  above  evidence, 
as  a  model  wife.     (Sept.  26,  1867.) 


Norfolk. 


Eev.  J.  Frasgr. 


NOTES  ON  SCHOOLS  VISITED,  AND  OPIN- 
IONS   OF    SCHOOL    MANAGERS    AND 

TEACHERS. 

1.  Drayton  School,  Norfolk  (St.  Faith's  Union). — . 
Under  a  mistress,  an  ex-pupU  teacher  ;  80  children 
on  the  books,  present  52  (pop.  451).  Found  a  good 
deal  of  intelligence  among  them.  The  rector  (Rev. 
Hinds  HoweU)  teaches  them  one  hour  and  a  half  daily. 
His  children  stood  highest  on  the  list  in  the  diocesan 
prize-scheme  examination.  The  school  is  not  under 
Government.  Mr.  Howell's  two  schools  at  HeUesdon 
and  Drayton  cost  in  the  aggregate  about  1001.  a  year, 
50Z.  of  which  comes  out  of  his  own  pocket.  In  Drayton 
reside  many  workers  at  the  mLU  at  Taverhara,  where 
a  large  part  of  the  paper  used  by  the  London  "  Times  " 
is  made.  The  habits  and  language  of  the  young 
women  working  there  are  said  to  be  infinitely  coarser 
than  those  of  the  girls  employed  in  agriculture.  The 
clergyman  here  takes  great  interest  in  his  school  and 
his  children,  and  I  fancied  I  could  trace  the  results  of 
this  in  the  generally  prepossessing  appearance  of  the 
children  that  I  saw.  I  found  in  the  school  an  example 
of  the  physical  dl  results  that  sometimes  are  produced 
by  early  employment.  Asking  a  question  of  a  little 
boy,  I  could  not  hear  his  answer  ;  upon  enquiring,  I 
was  informed  that  this  boy  had  been  sent  to  "  keep 
"  birds  "  when  he  was  only  six  years  old,  and  lost  his 
voice  by  shouting  at  them.  He  is  now  nine  years  of 
age,  and  it  is  considered  questionable  if  he  will  ever 
recover  it. 

2.  Sprowsfon  School,  Norfolk  (St.  Faith's  Union). 
■ — Population  1,500,  not  more  than  200  of  whom  are 
employed  in  agriculture.  Parish  extensive,  about 
3-^  miles  long  by  3-J  miles  wide.  The  school  lies  at 
one  end,  just  outside  the  outskirts  of  Norwich.  It  is 
attended  by  about  100  children,  and  is  under  the 
charge  of  three  mistresses,  the  eldest  only  23  years  of 
age,  at  a  salary  of  201. ;  the  second,  about  the  same 
age,  at  161.  ;  the  youngest,  merely  a  monitor,  at  41. 
The  whole  annual  cost  of  the  school  is  about  45/., 
towards  which  about  201.  are  produced  by  the  chil- 
dren's pence.  Col.  Clitheroe  subscribes  10/.,  Mrs. 
Arkwright  51.,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Norwich  3/., 
the  incumbent  4/.  ;  there  are,  besides,  about  half  a 
dozen  subscribers  of  a  sovereign  each.  One  non- 
resident proprietor  of  1,000  acres,  and  another  of 
450,  subscribe  nothing.  This  school  is  manifestly 
inadequate,  both  in  respect  of  the  number  of  children 
attending,  the  teaching  power,  and  the  voluntary  sup- 
port it  receives,  to  the  exigencies  of  this  large  and 
important  parish. 

3.  Catton  School,  near  Norwich  (population  646). 
There  are  66  uames  on  the  register  and  an  average 
attendance  of  40.  The  schoolroom  is  about  30  ft.  by  14. 
The  school  fee  is  loJ.  a  week.  The  mistress's  salary 
is  20/.  and  the  school  pence,  which  amount  to  8/.  She 
was  pupil  teacher  in  one  of  the  Norwich  schools,  but 
has  not  been  trained.  She  has  been  keeping  school 
nine  years  and  a  half,  and  her  experience  is  that  the 
boys  do  not  remain  long  enough  at  school  to  be  sufii- 
ciently  educated.  Of  the  24  boys  present,  only  three 
were  sons  of  agricultural  labourers,  only  four  were 
over  11,  three  were  between  10  and  11,  four  were, 
between  9  and  10.  Their  reading  was  indifferent, 
but  they  seemed  fairly  intelligent.  There  are  two 
pi-ivate  elementary  schools  in  the  ]iarish,  one  attended 
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by  about  five,  the  other  by  about  10  scholars,  so  that  the 
whole  school  enrolment  in  the  parish  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  in  eight  of  the  population,  the  average  attend- 
ance probably  not  more  than  one  in  12  or  13.  There 
were  32  children,  24  boys  and  eight  girls,  present  on 
the  afternoon  of  my  visit  (July  16,  1867).  The  con- 
dition of  the  school  was  not  commensurate  with  the 
apparent  wealth  and  populousness  of  the  parish. 

4.  Ringland  School  (St.  Faith's  Union,  Norfolk), 
population  360.  An  endowed  school  for  28  childi'en, 
14  boys  and  14  girls.  The  endowment  arises  from 
land  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Weston.  The 
present  teachers,  man  and  wife  both  elderly  and  looking 
respectable,  but  I  should  doubt  if  very  competent, 
have  been  in  charge  eight  years  and  a  half.  They 
are  allowed  to  take  paying  scholars  in  addition  to  the 
28  foundationers,  who  get  their  education  free.  At 
this  time  there  are  two  such  scholars.  There  were 
present,  at  my  visit,  1 1  boys  and  five  girls  ;  all  but 
the  two  paying  scholars  are  children  of  labouring 
people.  The  instruction  does  not  go  beyond  reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering.  It  is  a  Church  school,  and 
the  children  are  required  to  attend  church  on  Sunday. 
It  is  a  rare  thing  to  keep  a  boy  till  he  is  11.  Looking 
at  the  number  of  children  at  school  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  and  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
instruction,  the  means  of  education  must  be  pronounced 
deficient  in  this  parish,  which  labours  further  under 
the  disadvantage  of  having  neither  a  resident  land- 
owner nor  a  resident  clergyman.  The  value  of  the 
benefice  is  only  60Z.  The  condition  of  the  beautiful 
church  is  one  among  other  tokens  of  the  state  into 
which  a  parish,  subject  to  these  unfavourable  in- 
fluences, is  liable  to  fall,  I  heard  a  strange  tale  of 
what  had  become  of  the  richly-carved  poppyheads  of 
the  old  open  seats. 

5.  Weston  School  {St.  Faith's  Union  Norfolk). 
population  470.  Entirely  supported  and  managed  by 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Custance,  the  resident  landowners,  who 
take  great  interest  in  it.  It  is  taught  by  a  mistress, 
and  is  not  in  connexion  with  Government.  There 
are  80  names  on  the  books  and  an  average  attendance 
of  60.  Boys  stay  till  11  or  12,  girls  till  12  or  13. 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  schoolmistress  finds  the 
parents  anxious  to  have  their  children  educated.  At 
my  meeting  in  this  parish  it  was  stated  by  the  farmers 
that  very  few  children  are  employed  by  them  under 
12.  The  school  seemed  in  good  order,  and  the  mis- 
tress active  and  capable.  The  writing  in  copybooks 
was  very  fair,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  needle- 
work. The  school  fee  is  2d.  for  one  chUd,  3d.  for 
two,  4d.  for  three,  5d.  for  four,  per  week.  All  out- 
parishioners,  of  whom  there  are  a  considerable  number, 
the  school  drawing  its  supplies  from  the  adjoining 
parishes  of  Morton,  Attlebridge,  and  Ringland,  pay  2d. 
This  school  is  happy  in  attracting  to  itself  the  interest 
of  the  squire,  but  I  believe  it  does  not  reap  much 
advantage  from  the  residence  of  the  clergyman,  who 
is  both  infirm  and  aged. 

6.  Felthorpe  School  {St.  Faith's  Union,  Norfolk), 
— Entirely  maintained  by  Edward  Fellowes,  Esq.,  M.P., 
the  principal  landowner,  though  not  resident  in  the 
parish.  Population,  514.  On  the  books  90,  average 
attendance  70.  Under  a  mistress  trained  at  Norwich, 
but  not  receiving  annual  aid  from  Government. 
Excellent  room.  40  ft.  by  18  ft.  Mistress  energetic  and 
competent.  Some  children  are  taken  away  to  work  at 
as  early  an  age  as  seven,  few  boys  stay  till  10.  They 
are  removed  before  their  learning  can  be  fixed,  though 
possibly  the  reading  may  be  kept  up  at  home.  There 
has  been  an  evening  school,  kept  by  a  man  in  the 
parish  on  his  own  account  ;  apparently  it  did  not 
answer,  as  the  man  has  given  it  up. 

7.  Taverham  School  {St.  Faith's  Union,  Norfolk). 
— Population,  212.  On  the  books  45,  in  average 
attendance  35.  The  mistress,  an  ex-pupil  teacher, 
said  to  be  excellent,  and  everything  about  the  school 
seemed  in  the  best  order.  It  is  not  under  Govern- 
ment, but  it  is  carefully  and  effectively  superintended 
by  the  clergyman.  Thoroughly  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  parish.     The   rector,    Mr.  Burton,  who  is  a 


zealous  educationist,  thus  communicates  to  me  his 
views  by  letter  upon  several  points  embraced  in  this 
inquiry  : — 

"  In  this  parish  there  ai'e  no  children  under  10  or 
11  years  old  employed  on  the  land — no  girls — and 
sddom  any  females.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  though  I  do 
not  see  how  female  labour  can  be  restricted  by  law,  I 
am  fully  convinced  of  its  demoralizing  effects,  and  of 
the  physical  injuries  it  inflicts  upon  those  who  are 
subjected  to  it.  It  would  be  desirable  to  restrict  the 
age,  and  also  the  distance  to  work,  both  of  boys  and 
girls.  But  this  can  only  be  done  by  pains  and  penal- 
ties— either  on  the  parent  or  employer,  or  both.  In 
either  case,  who  is  to  enforce  the  law  ?  The  parson  !  ! 
No  one  else  wOl.  and  he  ought  not.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  compulsory  education,  to  which  I  am  alto- 
gether opposed.  It  can  only  be  enforced  by  the  same 
means,  and  no  surer  mode  of  sowing  dissension  in  a 
family,  or  in  a  parish,  can  be  devised  than  that  of 
dragging  a  father  before  a  magistrate,  at  the  instance 
of  the  clergyman,  and  fining  him  for  neglecting  the  edu- 
cation of  his  child,  or  in  default  sending  him  to  prison 
for  seven  or  10  days  !  I  would  not  be  a  party  to  such 
a  course.  I  would  leave  the  parent  to  fulfil  his  own 
responsibilities  ;  he  has  been  placed  by  the  Almighty 
in  that  position,  aud  the  consequence  of  his  neglect 
must  fall  upon  himself.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  insuperable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  labouring 
classes  to  educate  their  children.  I  believe  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  desire  it.  I  am  sure  that  the  one  way  to 
make  education  more  difficult  than  it  now  is,  is  to 
make  it  compulsory.  The  cottages  in  this  parish  are 
fairly  good,  some  of  them  particularly  so.  They  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  agricultural  population  if  the 
whole  were  so  occupied.  But  the  mill  people  occupy 
nearly  half,  and  of  the  rest  the  best  are  tenanted  by  the 
gamekeepers  and  gardeners  employed  at  the  Hall. 
Mr.  Micklethwait  intends  to  build  some  for  the  best 
labourers  on  his  farm,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
gradually  he  wiU  rebuild  the  village.  Cottage  property 
is  unremunerative,  unless  considered  socially  and 
morally;  it  then  pays  better  than  any  other  invest- 
ment. As  I  stated  at  our  meeting,  there  is  no  real 
grievance  in  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  labour  of 
the  parish  is  carried  on  by  non-residents.  The  lack 
of  labour  of  which  Mr.  Munford  complained,  but 
which  I  do  not  admit,  is  caused  by  the  competition  of 
the  mill.  It  may  make  the  labourer  more  inde- 
pendent, which  I  for  one  do  not  regret,  but  it  is  not 
disadvantageous  to  the  community  generally.  The 
respective  duties  of  master  and  servant  will  be  better 
fulfilled  when  one  or  other  has  it  not  all  his  own  way." 
August  20,  1867. 

8.  Horsford  School  {Norfolk,  St.  Faith's  Union). 
— Population,  665 ;  on  register,  90  ;  average  attendance, 
61,  for  last  year.  An  excellent  new  room,  55  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  and  proportionably  lofty.  Cost  800Z.,  not  100?. 
of  which  was  subscribed  in  the  parish.  The  incumbent 
gave  640Z.  and  the  ground.  It  is  under  a  certificated 
mistress,  and  receives  annual  aid.  The  total  annual 
cost  is  66Z.,  the  voluntary  subscriptions  are  35/. ;  two 
farmers  subscribe  \l.  \0s.  The  mistress  cannot  ordi- 
narily get  a  boy  into  the  first  class  by  the  time"  that  he 
is  9 ;  but  she  can  do  so  with  the  girls,  owing  to  their 
more  regular  attendance.  Boys  are  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  taken  away  to  "keep "birds  at  7.  The 
vicar  is  not  satisfied  with  the  educational  condition  of 
the  young  people  growing  up  in  his  parish. 

9.  Crostwick  School  {Norfolk,  St.  Faith's  Union). 
— Population  144.  Kept  in  a  tidy  room,  on  a  common, 
near  the  church.  Under  an  untrained  mistress,  who 
has  been  here  1-^  years.  Her  salary  is  VJl.  8s.  a  year, 
without  a  house.  There  are  33  names  on  the  register, 
17  boys  and  16  girls.  The  school  is  supported  by  two 
landowners  and  the  clergyman  ;  no  farmer  subscribes. 
George  Thickstone,  a  boy  aged  8,  was  said  to  "  read 
well,"  but  trying  him,  I  found  he  could  not  read  an 
easy  passage,  which  he  had  never  seen,  without  spell- 
ing such  words  as  "  earnest,"  "  cottage,"  "  tasted."  If 
taken  away  from  school  now  such  reading-power  would 
be  all  lost  in  a  year.     A  little  girl,  nearly   10,  could 
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write  very  nicely.  The  children  are  taught  a  little 
geography,  and  in  arithmetic  advance  as  high  as  com- 
pound sums  in  ■weights  and  measures.  Many  of  the 
boys  go«ito  work  before  they  have  learnt  anything.  A  , 
boy,  Edward  Holmes,  was  mentioned  who  had  just 
gone  to  work,  and  who  did  not  know  his  letters.  The 
mistress  notices  that  the  children  have  been  very 
irregular  during  the  laet  three  weeks  ;  accounts  for  it 
by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  clergyman  in  resi- 
dence to  look  them  up.  The  school  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  parish  if  only  regular  attendance  could  be 
secured.  As  it  is  the  fruit  is  nipped  in  the  bud. 
There  were  present  to-day  (July  22,  1867)  22,  and 
this  has  been  about  the  a,verage  of  the  last  fortnight. 
All  the  big  children  wei'e  girls.  There  is  no  night 
school  in  the  parish. 

10.  Frettenham  School  {^Norfolk,  St.  Faith's 
Union). — Entirely  maintained  by  the  rector,  and  over- 
looked by  him  and  his  family.  The  mistress  is  sister 
of  one  of  the  farmers.  A  boy  can  rarely  be  kept  at 
school  after  9  ;  hence  the  education  they  have  received 
soon  evaporates.  They  come  back  sadly  ignorant, 
to  be  prepared  for  confirmation.  There  is  only  one 
boy  in  the  school  at  present  over  9  ;  he  will  be  1 0  in 
November  ;  he  is  the  son  of  unusually  steady  parents. 

11.  Haverland  School  {Norfolk,  St.  FaitKs 
Union). — Entirely  supported  by  Edwai'd  Fellowes, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  who  has  a  residence  in  the  parish.  Popula- 
tion 131.  There  are  60  names  on  the  register,  of 
whom  about  45  belong  to  the  parish.  The  rest  come 
from  Urandistone  and  Cawston.  There  were  present 
this  morning  (July  23)  42,  of  whom  23  were  boys. 
Only  three  girls  and  ttree  boys  present  were  over  10. 
The  mistress  finds  she  cannot  keep  the  boys  long 
enough  to  fix  their  learning  in  them.  It  all  depends 
upon  what  the  parents  are.  Three  girls  present  had 
been  out  to  work  ;  one,'just  turned  12,  at  crow-keep- 
ing ;  another,  over  10,  was  absent  six  weeks  on  a 
similar  job  ;  the  third,  aged  12,  was  employed  for  five 
or  six  weeks,  puUing  up  "red  weed  "  (poppies). 

12.  At  Brandistone  {Norfolk,  St.  FaitKs  Union), 
population  181,  there  is  a  good  school  house  which 
has  been  closed  for  upwards  of  10  years  upon  some 
point  at  issue  between  the  clergyman  (whom  I  did  not 
see)  and  his  people,  as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  dissent 
that  exists  in  the  parish.  Half-a-dozen  women  whom 
I  accosted  on  the  green  expressed  a  wish  that  there 
was  a  school.  "  It's  not  only  keeping  them  out  of  harm, 
"  but  there's  the  education,"  said  one  of  them,  "  which 
no  one  can  take  away."  There  was  a  party  of  children 
roUing  about  on  the  grass  before  me  in  every  stage  of 
dirt  and  disorder.  The  ten  or  a  dozen  children  who 
attend  school  at  all  go  to  Haverland  ;  but  they  have  to 
travel  a  distance  of  two  miles. 

13.  Wortwell  School  {Norfolk,  Depwade  Union), 
under  a  ceii.iflcated  mistress,  and  receiving  Govern- 
ment aid.  The  mistress  is  assisted  by  three  paid 
monitors.  There  are  90  names  on  the  register,  the 
average  attendance  of  last  quarter  was  59.  Only  one 
boy  on  the  books  above  10  ;  two  boys  between  9  and 
10  ;  two  between  8  and  9.  There  are  eight  girls  on  the 
register  over  10.  The  mistress  fears  that  a  boy  leav- 
ing school  below  10  would  rapidly  lose  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  had  learnt.  Of  the  children  present 
when  I  visited  the  school,  eight  came  from  homes 
with  three  bed  chambers  ;  18  from  cottages  with  two 
chambers,  and  two  from  cottages  with  only  one  cham- 
ber. The  cottages  at  WortweU  struck  me,  as  I  drove 
through  the  street,  as  some  of  the  worst  I  had  seen  in 
any  Norfolk  village. 

14."  Scole  School  {Norfolk,  Depwade  Union), 
population  677.  The  master  untrained,  but  certifi- 
cated. School  under  Government ;  on  the  register 
78  ;  in  average  attendance  60.  Only  two  boys  over 
10  ;  one  between  9  and  10;  five  between  8  and  9  ; 
that  is  only  eight  boys  over  8,  nine  girls  over  11.  The 
whole  income  of  the  school,  including  Government 
grant,  is  about  65/.  There  are  many  dissenters  in 
Scole,  but  the  school  is  Church  of  England  in  its  de- 
nomination ;  attendance  at  school  and  church  on  Sun- 
day is  not  made  compulsory.     The  voluntary  subscrip- 


tions amount  to  32/.  There  was  a  night  school  iu  the 
parish  last  winter  attended  by  40  scholars.  In  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Thelveton  there  is  no  school. 
There  was  a  very  general  and  liberal  desire  mani- 
fested by  the  gentlemen  wbo  met  me  at  Scole,  most 
of  whom  were  tenant  farmers,  to  see  the  education  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  improved.  After  some  re- 
marks to  that  effect,  one  of  them  (Mr.  Lines)  said, 
almost  pensively,  "  Not  that  the  educated  man  can  dig 
a  ditch  any  the  better."  "  Nor  any  the  worse,"  said 
another  (Mr.  Pettett).  "  Well,  that's  true,"  was  the 
frank  admission  in  reply.     (July  31, 1867.) 

1 5.  Pulham,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  population 
1,279  {Norfolk,  Depwade  Union). — The  cost  of  the 
school  is  about  70/.  a  year.  The  master's  salary  is  55/. 
There  is  a  charity  in  the  parish,  arising  from  land, 
and  producing  an  income  of  about  100/.  a  year,  of- 
which  30/.  are  applied  to  the  church,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder, half  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  half  to 
the  support  of  the  school.  There  are  no  large  land- 
owners iu  the  parish,  the  largest  holding  is  200  acres. 
There  are  no  resident  gentry,  which  the  rector  feels 
to  be  a  great  drawback,  and  there  has  only  been  a  resi- 
dent clergyman  for  the  last  eight  years.  Very  few  of 
the  adult  population  can  read,  and  still  fewer  can 
write.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  chUdren 
growing  up  without  education ;  their  parents  have  no 
sense  of  its  value. 

16.  Long  Stratton  School  {Norfolk,  Depwade 
Union),  population  743.  A  school,  taught  by,  a 
mistress,  not  under  Government,  with  66  names  on  the 
register,  and  an  average  attendance  of  50.  The  mis- 
tress says  that  the  children  cannot  read  fluently.  The 
writing  in  copy  books,  which  I  saw,  was  very  moderate. 
Most  of  the  boys  in  the  first  class  can  do  sums 
in  compound  addition. 

17.  Fundenhall  School  {Norfolk,  Depwade 
Union),  population  334.  Held  in  a  good  room,  and 
taught  by  a  mistress.  On  the  register  are  the  names 
of  30  girls  and  14  boys,  with  an  ordinary  attendance, 
of  from  18  to  24.  There  is  only  one  boy,  but  theie 
are  six  girls,  over  10.  The  mistress  has  been  12  yeais 
in  charge  of  this  school.  There  is  no  resident  clergy- 
man, but  a  large  occupier  of  land  in  the  parish 
takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  school,  and  under  his 
fostering  care  it  prospers. 

18.  At  the  meeting  held  at  Snettisham  {Norfolk, 
Docking  Union),  Mr.  Hewlett,  an  occupier  of  land  at 
Sedgeford,  mentioned  that  when  he  farmed  at  Bircham 
Tofts,  he  had  some  boys  working  for  him,  who  when 
they  first  came  to  him  could  read  decently,  but  never 
keeping  it  up,  lost  the  faculty,  and  at  last  could  not 
even  distinguish  the  initials  on  his  sacks,  but  only 
knew  his  from  one  of  his  neighbour's  because  one  set 
of  letters  were  painted  red  and  the  other  black. 

19.  Rev.  Herbert  Jones,  rector  of  Sculthorpe  (Nor- 
folk), states  that  the  beerhouses  in  his  parish  have 
effectually  neutralized  all  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  improve,  through  the  school,  the  condition  of 
the_  people.  The  heart  of  the  previous  rector  was 
broken  by  the  disappointment. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Parker,  of  Saham  Toney,  who 
has  made  large  sacrifices  of  money  and  labom'  in  that 
parish  in  the  same  cause,  and  confesses  himself  dis- 
appointed at  the  results,  attributes  his  ill  success  to 
the  influence  of  the  gang  system. 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  thing  to  decide  which  is 
the  more  noxious  influence  of  the  two.  There  is  this 
difference,  that  the  contamination  of  the  gang  system, 
as  hitherto  conducted,  began  earlier. 

20.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Tearle,  curate  of  Great  Cressing- 
ham.  and  Bodney,  informed  me  that  the  schoohuistrsBS  at 
Bodney  told  him  that  she  has  applications  for  at  least  10 
girls  every  year  to  go  out  into  domestic  service  on  the 
condition  that  they  never  have  been  out  to  field  work. 
There  are  now  in  the  school  several  girls  of  13  or  14, 
and  one  of  16,  waiting  for  a  particular  place.  The 
earnings  of  the  parents  are  not  above  the  level  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  girls  have  all  been  brought  up 
in  good  cottages.  A  Cressingham  girl,  on  the  con- 
trary, applying  for  a  situation,  is  viewed  with  sus^ 
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picion,  because  the  probability  is  that  she  has  worked 
in  a  gang. 

21.  Mr.  Howe,  certificated  master  of  Hoxne  School 
(Suffolk),  as  things  are,  would  rather  keep  boys 
regularly  at  school  till  10,  than  let  them  go  to  work  at 
8,  and  have  them  back  at  catch  times  till  13.  If  they 
all  came  back  together,  the  case  might  be  different. 
In  this  school,  with  90  names  on  the  register,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  70,  there  are  only  seven  boys 
above  10  years  of  age  and  of  these  seven  only  two  are 
sons  of  agricultural  labourers. 

22.  In  Lower  Seeding  school  (Sussex),  out  of  129 
chUdreu  on  the  books,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
95,  there  were  only  three  boys,  sons  of  agricultural 
labourers,  above  10  years  of  age.  Many  children  are 
kept  away  from  school  in  this  woodland  district  by 
"  acorning."  At  this  date  (Oct.  31),  some  boys  are  only 
just  returning  to  school  after  harvest.  Two  brothers 
are  said  to  have  picked  up  this  year  20  bushels  of 
acorns,  selling  at  Is.  Srf.  a  bushel. 

23.  In  many  of  the  parishes  in  Hailsham  union 
(Sussex),  children  are  largely  employed  in  the  winter 
at  hop-pole  shaving,  working  generally  with  their 
fathers.  It  is  easy  work,  which  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine 
can  do.  The  payment  is  at  per  100  poles :  Ad.  a 
hundred  for  10-feet  poles,  and  6d.  for  12  feet  or 
14  feet  poles.  A  boy  can  shave  100  or  150  in  a  daj'-, 
and  two  lads  would  earn  5«.  a  week.  Thomas  Ark- 
coll,  Esq.,  of  Hnrstmonceux,  a  magistrate  and  land- 
owner, thinks  it  would  be  a  serious  interference  with 
the  labour  of  this  woodland  district  if  boy  labour 
were  prohibited  up  to  10  years  of  age.  George 
Darby,  Esq.,  formerly  M.P.  for  Sussex,  and  now  one 
of  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  of  England,  recom- 
mends that  chikb'en  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  work 
as  soon  as  they  can  read  with  fair  fluency,  and  thinks 
that  this  is  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  problem. 
Mr.  ArkcoU  further  mentioned  his  surprise  at  finding 
so  many  young  lads  in  his  district  unable  to  write. 
He  had  tested  their  ability  in  the  case  of  the  boys 
who  had  been  sent  to  him,  as  a  magistrate,  for  licenses 
to  remove  cattle  under  the  cattle  plague  restrictions. 
In  one  case  which  he  was  led  to  inquire  into,  he  dis- 
covered that  out  of  a  nominal  school  life  of  five  years 
the  boy  had  actually  attended  school  less  than  one. 

24.  In  the  three  adjotaing  parishes  of  Hooe,  Ninfield, 
and  Wartling  (Sussex),  I  was  informed  that  a  noble- 
man, a  considerable  owner  of  land  in  each,  though 
applied  to,  persistently  refuses  to  subscribe  to  the 
support  of  any  one  of  the  schools,  which  are  only 
maintained  with  difficulty.  Again,  in  West  Grin- 
stead,  in  the  same  county  (Horsham  union),  with 
1,300  people,  and  7,000  acres  of  land,  I  was  informed 
by  the  rector  that  only  one  landowner  subscribes  to 
the  school,  and  his  contribution  is  only  21.  a  year. 

In  a  district  adjacent  to  this  last  parish.  South- 
water,  the  incumbent.finds  great  diflicalty  in  getting 
support  for  the  school  from  the  landowners,  who, 
Ihough  resident,  in  some  instances  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  yet  because  not  living  actually  within 
the  district,  do  not  appear  very  vividly  to  recognize 
the  claim. 

These  are  the  cases  that  illustrate  the  weak  point 
in  the  voluntary  system,  and  indicate  the  necessity  of 
a  compulsory  rate  in  some  shape  or  other  as  the  only 
effective  remedy. 

25.  Brome  School,  Suffolk,  under  a  certificated 
master,  serving  for  the  two  parishes  of  Brome  and 
Oakley,  population  700.  On  the  register  80,  average 
attendance  60.  There  are  only  three  boys  over 
JO  years  of  age,  of  whom  two  are  sons  of  faim 
labourers.  The  following  paper  bearing  on  the  at- 
tendance of  the  children  was  given  me  by  the  school- 
master : — 

"1867,  July  11th. 

"  Nine  boys  absent  at  field  work  ;  one  aged  1 1  ; 
fom-  aged  10 ;  one  aged  9  ;  three  aged  8. 

During  the  year  the  following  absences  have  been 
fcpeciaUy  noticed  : — 

J.  G.,  aged  11  ;  absent  nine  weeks  at  field  work. 
His  mother  a  widow,  with  other  children. 


G.  P.,  aged  10;  at  work  22  weeks. 

C.  F.,  aged  eight  (brother  of  the  last) ;  at  work  six 
weeks.  Parents  have  two  younger  children  besides 
these. 

W.  G.,  aged  10  ;  at  work  28  weeks.  One  younger 
child  at  home. 

G.  B.,  aged  10  ;  at  work  21  weeks. 

E.  B.,  aged  seven  (brother  of  the  last)  j  at  work 
1 1  weeks.     Parents  have  one  other  chUd. 

H.  W.,  aged  nine  ;  at  constant  work  for  his  father, 


at  work  23  weeks.     No  other 


who  is  a  thatcher. 

W.  S.,  aged  nine  ; 
chUd  to  provide  for. 

W.  S.,  aged  nine  ;  at  work  1 1  weeks.  No  other 
child  younger,  but  two  others  older,  both  at  work, 

W.  K.,  aged  eight ;  absent  25  weeks  at  work.  Two 
elder  brothers  at  work,  and  two  younger  at  home. 

The  causes  of  the  numerous  absences  seem  to  be, 
first,  the  great  call  for  boy  labour  in  the  district ;  and, 
secondly,  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  who  if  they 
send  their  boys  to  school  regularly,  i.e.,  without  inter- 
mission, for  the  whole  year,  do  so  at  a  sacrifice  of  3*. 
or  4s.  weekly  for  a  great  part  of  the  school  year ; 
and,  besides  this,  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  is  put 
by  the  farmers  upon  the  labourers  in  their  employ, 
who  have  children  at  aU  useful  in  faim  labour.  The 
girls  are  more  regular  than  the  boys,  their  absence 
scarcely  ever  being  for  any  length  of  time.  They  are 
kept  at  home  at  odd  times  to  help  in  house  work,  or 
to  mind  house  while  the  mother  goes  to  work." 
(Signed)         Wm.  T.  Gaul, 

Schoolmaster. 

26.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bowles,  rector  of  Singleton, 
Sussex,  gave  me  a  list  extracted  from  a  book  which 
he  has  kept  for  20  years,  showing  the  age  at  which 
each  boy  had  left  the  school  in  that  parish.  The  total 
number  of  boys  was  86  ;  of  whom  six  left  at  14, 
six  at  13,  22  at  12,  11  at  11,  18  at  10,  13  at  9,  5  at  8, 

3  at  7,  and  2  at  6. 

Another  fact  that  the  list  illustrates  is,  that  boys 
leave  school  at  an  earlier  age  now  than  formerly.  Of 
the  33  first  boys  on  the  list,  representing  a  period 
12  yeai's  back,  only  three  left  school  under  10  ;  of  the 
53  last  boys,  representing  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  last  12  years,  19  left  under  that  age.  The  school 
is  very  carefully  watched  over,  and  every  effort  made 
to  keep  children  in  attendance. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wollaston,  rector  of  Felpham,  in  the 
same  district,  and  a  diocesan  school  inspector,  in- 
formed me  that  the  average  age  of  the  first  class  in  the 
schools  which  he  visits  had  fallen  1 1  months  in  the 
last  10  years. 

27.  Mr.  Robert  Penny,  schoolmaster  of  Pagham, 
Sussex,  gave  the  following  list,  exhibiting  a  similar 
state  of  things  in  his  school : — 

"  Of  134  boys  who  have  left  in  the  last  17  years 
37  had  been  only  one  year  at  school,  26  only  two 
years,  25  had  attended  three  years,  27  four  years 
16  five  years,  and  three  six  years. 

"  Of  the  same  134  boys,  one  left  at  15  years  of 
age,  five  at  14,  10  at  13,  17  at  12,  19  at  11,  33  at  10 
30  at  9,  13  at  8,  2  at  7,  and  4  at  6." 

28.  The  following  statement  was  placed  in  my  hands 
by  the  mistress  of  Slinfold  school  (Sussex)  : 

"Number  on  the  books  57 ;  average  attendance  44. 
Average  age  of  boys  at  present  in  the  school,  6  years 
9  months.     The  age  of  all  the  scholars  varies  from 

4  to  10  years.  Five  boys  have  left  the  school  be- 
tween May  and  November  to  go  to  work,  whose  ages 
are  from  9  to  12  years.  Of  these,  three  at  least  are 
very  deficient  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
There  are  13  boys,  from  7  to  10  years  of  age,  who 
frequently  stay  away  from  school  to  work.  Many 
girls  are  also  kept  away  to  scrape  bark,  pick  up 
acorns,  and  the  like,  One  boy  attends  school  on  the 
condition  that  he  may  work  to  earn  money  in  the 
afternoon,  and  have  lessons  in  the  mornings  only. 
He  is  paid  for  by  the  rector's  lady. 

29.  At  my  meeting  at  Walberton  (Sussex),  Mr.  G. 
D.  Hide,  churchwarden  and  occupier  of  500  acres  of 
land,  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  an  educational 
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rate,  levied  upon  personal  as  well  as  real  property,  or 
paid  out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country.  He 
thought  that  if  education  were  made  compulaory,  the 
condition  «f  schools  and  the  support  of  schools  must 
be  equalized.  On  a  similar  principle.  Archdeacon 
Hankinson,  in  Norfolk,  objected  to  compulsory  educa- 
tion in  the  present  unequal  distribution  and  efficiency 
of  schools. 

30.  I  attended  (November  21)  a  meeting  of  working 
men  at  Chichester,  called  by  five  clergymen  of  the 
city,  presided  over  by  the  mayor,  and  attended  by 
perhaps  150  persons,  mostly  of  the  working  class. 
The  clergy  who  issued  the  circular  inviting  the  meet- 
ing, stated  that  they  wished  to  be  possessed  of  the 
working  men's  mind  on  four  points  :  (1 .)  the  advan- 
tage of  co-operative  societies  ;  (2.)  the  value  of  State 
assistance  in  elementary  education  ;  (3.)  compulsory 
education  ;  (4.)  an  industrial  exhibition  in  Chichester. 

The  men's  interest  evidently  centred  most  on  the 
first  question,  which  was  freely  discussed,  though 
without  arriving  at  any  definite  practical  conclusions. 
Upon  the  two  educational  questions,  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  getting  any  expression  of  opinion,  and 
many  of  the  men  present  said  that  they  "  did  not 
"  know  anything  about  the  subject. 

The  programme  was  certainly  too  large  for  a  single 
discussion  ;  but  it  was  plain  from  the  way  in  which 
the  different  subjects  were  received,  that  their  ma- 
terial interests  held  the  first  place  in  these  working 
men's  minds. 

31.  Capt.  Fa/oiftwe,  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  agent 
in  Sussex,  mentioned  to  me,  as  ilkistrating  the  capacity 
of  the  agiicultural  labourer,  somewhat  slov/  but  sure, 
that  when  he  was  in  the  Sussex  Militia,  at  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war,  he  noticed  that  recruits  from 
Brighton  and  the  towns  would  pick  up  their  drill  in 
six  weeks,  while  the  agricultural  recruit  took  three 
months  ;  but  that  the  latter  retained  his  knowledge 
better,  and  was  more  to  be  depended  upon  in  the 
execution  of  an  order. 

32.  The  Rev.  W.  Burnett,  vicar  of  Boxgrove 
(Sussex),  tells  me  that  he  has  noticed  the  markedly 
hebetating  influence  on  boys'  minds  of  such  employ- 
ments as  sheep-tending  and  bird-scaring,  carried  on 
week  days  and  Sundays  ;  wearying  from  their  very 
sameness ;  requiring  no  thought  or  quickness  ;  giving 
the  lad  no  occasion  even  to  knov/  that  he  has  a  mind. 

33.  At  the  Cirencester  board  of  guardians,  the 
Chairman,  Rev^  T.  Maurice,  a  magistrate  and  practical 
farmer,  ventured  to  think  that  a  half-time  system  of 
school  and  work,  might  be  practicable  in  agriculture. 
The  majority  of  the  meeting,  however,  which  was  a 
large  one,  dissented  from  the  chairman's  view,  and 
preferred  the  prohibition  of  labour  up  to  a  fixed  age, 
and  were  prepared  to  fix  that  age  at  10.  The  labour 
of  boys  it  was  thought  could  be  dispensed  with,  on 
the  Cotswolds,  till  they  are  big  enough  to  drive  plough, 
and  that  would  not  be  till  they  aie  at  least  1 0  years  of 
age. 

34.  Mr.  Walker  Wakeley,  certificated  schoolmaster, 
of  Amney  Crucis  (Gloucestershire),  who  has  had  21 
years'  experience,  decidedly  would  prefer  to  keep  his 
boys  regularly  at  school  up  to  the  age  of  10,  than  to 
part  with  them  for  work  at  8,  and  have  them  return 
intermittently  up  to  13.  Out  of  45  boys  on  his 
register,  has  not  a  single  labourer's  son  of  the  age  of 
13,  the  few  boys  that  have  attained  or  are  above  that 
age  are  tradesmen's  sons. 

The  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  schoolmaster 
at  Siddington,  and  by  Mr.  Sparks,  the  schoolmaster,  of 
Down  Amney — two  other  parishes  in  the  Cirencester 
Union. 

35.  The  Rev.  W.  F.  Powell,  vicar  of  Cirencester, 
tells  me  how  he  works  his  Blue  and  Yellow  Schools' 
endowment.  It  clothes  boys  and  girls  for  three  years. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  he  came  into  the  parish, 
children  were  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  charity 
at  the  age  8.  He  admits  none  before  10,  and  thus 
retains  them  at  school  till  13.  It  appears  to  me  that 
many  of  our  present  useless  or  mischievous  local  en- 
dowmenls  might  be  used  as  exhibitions  at  elementary 


schools,  and  have  a  powerful  influence  to  keep  a  con- 
siderable number  of  children  at  school  to  a  later  age. 
Such  a  conversion  of  the  funds  to  a  veiy  legitimate 
object  would  in  fact  help  us  to  get  over  that  difficulty, 
which  was  everywhere  pressed  so  sharply  upon  me  ; 
the  hardship  at  the  present  low  i-ate  of  wages,  of 
cutting  off  from  the  parent  the  advantage,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  of  the  earnings  of  his  child. 

36.  —  Cartwright,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Gloucester 
County  Gaol,  thinks  that  the  crass  ignorance  of  a 
large  proportion  of  our  agricultural  population  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Attributes  it  principally  to  neglect 
of  opportunities  within  their  reach,  and  that  neglect 
to  the  apathy  or  cupidity  of  the  parents.  Believes 
that  compulsory  education  is  the  only  effecti-ve  remedy, 
but  the  country  is  not  prepared  to  accept  that  yet. 
There  might  be  a  system  of  indirect  compulsion,  re- 
quiring employers  to  see  that  the  children  whom  they 
employ  possess  a  certain  amount  of  education,  which 
would  work  well.  The  children  of  ignorant  parents 
seem  to  him  to  be  more  ignorant  even  than  their 
parents;  there  is  a  kind  of  accumulation  of  stolidity. 
There  is  no  self-regenerating  element  in  such  a  class. 
The  professionally  criminal  class  are  not  uneducated. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  crime  in  a  rural  district  is  to  be 
traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  drink.  Regrets  the 
facility  placed  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  licence  to  sell 
beer,  and  that  pubhchouses  are  open  on  Sunday. 
Believes  that  there  is  a  distinct  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  crime. 

37.  As  the  earliest  purpose  for  which  boys  are 
regularly  required  on  a  farm  in  Gloucester  is  to  drive 
plough,  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  substitution  of  two  horses  abreast  instead 
of  three  or  four  horses  in  line  to  draw  the  plough 
would  diminish  the  amount  of  such  employment. 
Three  magistrates,  each  of  them  a  practical  farmer, 
gave  me  the  following  opinions  on  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice,  of  Driffield,  believes 
the  two-horses-abreast  system  to  be  quite  practicable, 
and  does  all  his  ploughing  in  that  way.  But  I  believe 
Mr.  Maurice's  farm  lies  on  the  flat,  and  he  has  not  to 
contend  with  the  formidable  difficulty  that  the  hills 
present  in  other  parts  of  the  Cotswold  country. 

Mr.  York,  of  Forthhampton,  does  not  want  a  boy  to 
drive,  and  does  his  ploughing  with  two  horses  abreast 
quite  as  effectively  as  his  neighbours  with  four.  Has 
tried,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  introduce  the  two-horse 
plough  among  his  neighbours.  The  difference  lies 
between  using  two  strong  and  four  weak  horses.  But 
he  admits  that  in  wet  weather  the  "  land  "  horse  does 
poach  the  ground. 

Capt.  De  Winton,  occupies  400  acres  of  land,  close 
to  Gloucester.  It  is  a  stiff  retentive  clay  on  a  blue 
lias  subsoil.  He  has  tried  and  found  it  impossible  to 
plough  with  two  horses. 

I  was  universally  assured  that  two  horses  could  not 
possibly  move  a  plough  through  the  stiff,  wet  clay, 
and  up  the  steep  hdls,  of  the  Weald  of  Sussex. 

38.  The  schoolmaster  at  Olveston  (^Gloucester- 
shire), informed  me  that  children  sometimes  leave 
school  in  July  for  hay  making  ;  that  is  followed  by  the 
corn  harvest,  and  that  by  fruit  picking,  potato  digging, 
and  acorn  gathering ;  so  that  they  do  not  get  to  theii' 
books  again  till  Christmas. 

Mr.  Powell,  certificated  schoolmaster  in  the  next 
parish  of  Almondsbury,  stated  the  same  thing,  and 
pointed  out  that  his  school  has  almost  to  be  worked  on 
the  periodic  system  now,  so  large  are  the  gaps  in 
regular  attendance  caused  by  the  constantly  recumug 
demands  for  labour.  Boys  are  frequently  absent  for 
three  months,  bird-scaring  and  potato  planting  in  the 
spring,  and  for  three  months  again,  gleaning,  potato 
and  apple  picking  in  the  autumn.  Mr.  Powell  would 
be  satisfied  if  he  could  keep  his  boys  regularly  at 
school  up  to  the  age  of  11.  The  same  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  PhO,  certificated  schoolmaster  of 
Thornbury,  and  Mr.  Cheveley,  certificated  schoolmaster 
of  Tortworth. 

39.  The  Rev.  Frederic  Wood,  vicar,  and  the  Rev. 
Morris  Burland,  curate,  of  Newent,  both  thought  that 
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there  were  enough  boys  round  Newent  to  work  the 
alternate  -whole  day  system,  thpugh  they  admitted  that 
the  system  could  not  be  adopted  without  causing  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  the  farmer. 

40.  State  of  Education  in  the  parish  of  Oxbui-gh, 
Union  of  Swaffham,  county  of  Norfolk,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  Rev.  Alexander  ThurteU,  rector,  late 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

N.B. — The  return  only  relates  to  the  Protestant 
part  of  the  population.  There  is  a  considerable 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  m  the  parish. 


Total  No. 

Ignorant. 

Read  fa,irly. 

Both  read  and 
write  fairly. 

Oyer  SO  ■)  Men    - 

Tears     >„^ 

of  Age.   J  Women 

Under  80O  Men    - 
but  not  at  >■  _ 
School.  )  Women 

23 
22 

11 
5 

15 

14 

4 
0 

2 
3 

3 

1 

5 
5 

4 
4 

Totals 

60 

33 

9 

18 

41.  Statement  of  the  present  condition  of  educa- 
tion of  the  labourers  in  the  parish  of  Foulden,  Union 
of  Swaffham,  county  of  Norfolk  (population  517), 
made,  after  enquiry,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Layng,  curate. 

, "  Over  40  years  of  age  there  are  46  that  can  neither 
read  nor  write  ;  36  that  can  only  read,  and  21  that 
can  both  read  and  write. 

"  Between  20  and  40  years  of  age,  there  are  three 
that  can  neither  read  nor  write;  eight  that  can  only 
read,  and  39  that  can  both  read  and  write. 

"  Tender  20  years  of  age  there  are  nine  that  can 
neither  read  nor  write  ;  seven  that  can  only  read,  and 
23  that  can  both  read  and  write. 

"  Attending  school,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12 
there  are  28  ;  not  attending  there  are  nine. 

"  Attending  school,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  8, 
there  are  19  ;  not  attending  there  are  three. 

"  On  the  school  books  theee  are  82  children  ;  34 
boys  and  48  girls.  In  the  Sunday  school  are  56,  18 
boys  and  38  girls.  The  average  attendance  at  the 
evening  school  is  18." 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  above  results  : — 


Age. 

Number. 

Can  read  and 
write. 

E«ad  only. 

Neither, 

Over  40 
Between  20  > 
and  40     -S 
Under  20     - 

103 
60 
39 

21 
39 
23 

36 

8 
7 

46 
3 
9 

42.  State  of  education  of  the  seven  labouring  families 
forming  the  population  of  the  Tithing  of  Caldecote, 
union  of  Swaffham,  county  of  Norfolk,  (population  39, 
acreage  673.)     Communicated  by  Mr.  Hemy  Oldfield. 

1.  Robert  Springfield,  man,  wife,  and  five  children, 
one  married,  two  in  service,  two  (boys)  at  home.  Can 
all  read  and  write,  except  the  wife.  The  man  never 
went  to  school,  but  was  taught  to  read  by  his  mother 
at  home.  She  always  made  her  children  read  to  her 
twice  a  day.  This  family  live  about  \\  miles  from 
the  nearest  school,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  going 
to  evening  school  in  winter.  Creditable  specimens  of  • 
the  handwriting  of  the  man  (aged  54J,  and  of  his  two 
boys,  aged  respectively  15  and  14,  are  appended. 

2.  Coker ,  man,  wife,  and  eight  children.     One 

son  and  two  daughters  are  in  service.  One  girl  cannot 
read  or  write  ;  the  others  aU  can.  The  man  and 
wife  cannot  read  or  write ;  never  went  to  school  ; 
there  "was  no  school  except  they  were  able  to  pay  more 
than  they  do  now.  Live  about  11  miles  from  school, 
and  can  attend  evening  school  in  winter.  Appended 
are  excellent  specimens  of  the  handwriting  of  William 
Coker  (aged  17);  EUen  Coker  (15);  Eliza  Coker 
(13)  ;  Matilda  Coker  (10)  ;  and  Edward  Coker  (8). 

3.  John  Greef,  aged  24.  Man  and  wife  and  three 
young  children,  the  eldest  three  years.  The  inan 
went  to  school,  but  says  "  it  did  him  no  good  ;"  went 
to  evening  school  afterwards,  and  has  learnt  to  read 
and  write.    The  wife  went  to  school  until  she  went 


out  to  service ;  had  oijly  one  situation,  and  then  mar- 
ried. ,The  sample  appended  of  the  man's  handwriting 
is  very  legible ;  of  the  wife's  excellent. 

4.  C.  Starling.  Number  in  family,  man  and  wife 
and  seven  children.  Eldest  son  married,  can  read 
and  write.  Two  daughters  at  service,  both  can  read 
and  write.  One  son  at  home,  named  George,  aged 
14,  can  neither  read  nor  write  ;  has  been  to  school, 
but  did  no  good.  The  boy  thinks  he  can  learn  now, 
which  he  may  do  by  attending  evening  school.  They 
have  about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  go  to  school.  The 
man  himself  never  went  to  school,  there  was  no  school 
when  he  was  a  boy.  Appended  are  creditable  speci- 
mens of  the  handwriting  of  the  wife,  Mary  Starling 
(aged  48),  Robert  Starling  (17),  Emma  Starling  (12), 
and  Frederick  Starling  (8). 

5.  Henry  Greef.  Number  in  family,  man,  wife, 
two  boys,  and  two  girls.  The  man,  wife,  and  two 
boys  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  two  girls  can, 
one  is  at  service.  The  youngest  boy  went  to  evening 
school  for  some  time,  the  man  says  he  paid  8«.  for 
sending  him,  but  he  did  not  learn  anything,  he 
"  might  as  well  have  thrown  his  money  away."  Ap- 
pended is  a  specimen  of  the  daughter  "  Emmer  (sic) 
"  Greefs  "  handwriting,  aged  13  years,  fairly  bold 
and  legible. 

6.  Benjamin  Bird.  Number  in  family,  man,  wife, 
and  four  children.  The  man  can  read  but  not  write. 
The  wife  and  eldest  girl  can  both  read  and  write.  A 
younger  one  goes  to  school  with  the  little  girl.  They 
live  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  school.  Ap- 
pended are  fair  specimens  of  the  handwriting  of  the 
wife,  Mary  Bird,  aged  40,  the  daughter,  Maria  Bird, 
aged  nine,  and  of  John  Rowlerson,  a  nephew  living 
with  them,  aged  15. 

7.  John  Baddy.  Number  in  family,  man,  wife, 
and  five  children.  The  man  and  wife  can  neither 
read  nor  write  ;  there  was  no  school  when  they  were 
young.  They  wish  they  were  scholars.  Mean  to' 
send  all  their  children  to  school..  They  live'  at  about 
a  mile's  distance.  The  two  eldest  children  can  read 
and  write.  Appended  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the 
handwriting  of  Ann  Mary  Boddy,  aged  13  years. 

The  specimens  of  handwriting  referred  to  consist 
in  each  case  of  the  signature,  residence,  age,  and  date. 
The  words  are  in  most  instances  correctly  spelt. 

43.  The  following  returns  1  extracted  myself  from 
the  enrolment  books  of  the  Royal  North  Gloucester- 
shire Militia  (69th),  which  are  kept  at  the  head  quar-: 
ters  at  Cirencester.  They  indicate  a  very  marked 
educational  improvement  in  the  course  of  15  years. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  no  record  is  kept 
of  ability  to  read,  and  the  record  of  ability  to  write  only 
extends  to  the  power  to  sign  the  name.  Mr.  Gorman, 
however,  the  officer  who  assisted  me  in  my  search, 
thinks  that  a  considerable  number  who  say  they  cannot 
write  really  can,  but  from  nervousness  or  impatience, 
or  some  other  reason,  decline  to  attempt  it. 

In  the  year  1866  there  were  admitted  as  recruits 
or  re-enrolled  229  men,  of  whom  84  came  from  country 
parishes,  and  145  from  towns  (the  majority  from 
Cheltenham  and  Stroud).  Of  the  former  58  could 
write  their  names,  and  26  could  not  ;  of  the  latter 
104  could  wi-ite,  and  41  could  not. 

In  1856,  ten  years  previously,  there  were  enrolled 
198  men,  1.10  from  towns,  88  from  rural  parishes. 
Of  the  former  53  could  not  write,  of  the  latter  54. 
In  1852,  the  year  of  the  formation  of  the  regiment, 
of  the  first  187  names  examined  (I  stopped  the  scrutiny 
there),  53  came  from  towns,  and  134  from  country 
parishes.  Of  the  former  29,  and  of  the  latter  91 
could  not  sign  their  names. 

Hence  the  following  comparative  table : — 


Tear. 

No.  of  Cases 
examined. 

Could  write. 

Could  not 
write. 

Per-oentage  un- 
able to  write. 

1852 
1856 
1866 

187 
198 
229 

(■Town        24 
I  Country   48 
fTown        67 
(Country  34 
fTown      104 
(.Country  58 

29 

91 
53 
54 
41 
26 

54-7 
67-9 
48-2 
61-3 
28-2 
30-9 
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So  that,  in  the  case  of  men  coming  from  country 
districts,  the  proportion  of  those  unable  to  write  to 
those  who  can  has  been  nearly  inverted,  in  favour  of 
a  higher  condition  of  education,  in  the  course  of  15 
years,  fn  1852  it  was  as  67  per  cent,  to  23  ;  in  1866 
it  was  as  30  per  cent,  to  70. 

As  I  think  it  is  somewhat  an  English  tendency  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  our  institutions,  and  first  to 
magnify  and  then  to  expose  to  the  world  our  defi- 
ciencies, I  extract,  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  any 
unfavourable  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
statement  in  the  text,  the  following  passage  from 
Mr.  Pattison's  report  on  Prussian  schools  : — 

"  Complaints  are  made  of  the  comparatively  im- 
perfect results  attained  in  writing  in  the  North  Ger- 
man schools.  This  is  a  part  of  schooling  which  admits 
of  being  unmistakably  tested.  In  the  autumn  of  1855 
this  test,  applied  to  the  year's  levy  of  the  Landwehr, 
gave  the  astounding  result  that  only  12  per  cent,  of 
the  recruits  were  able  to  write  well.  Such  returns 
are  now  vei-y  generally  made  in  the  various  states, 
and  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  them,  I 
believe  I  shall  be  under  the  mark  if  I  state  the  average 
of  recruits  unable  to  write  at  50  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  "^jRepor*:  of  Education  Commission  (1861), 
Vol.  IV.  p.  234. 

I  venture  also  to  print  a  paragraph  which  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  May  15,  1868  : — 

Progress  of  Elementary  Education. 

The  report  which  the  Registrar-General  of  England 
has  recently  issued  shows  that  in  the  year  1866  21  "6 
per  cent,  of  the  men  who  married  in  England,  and 
30  per  cent,  of  the  women,  signed  the  marriage  register 
by  making  their  mark,  and  did  not  write  their  names. 
In  the  preceding  year  the  numbers  of  the  illiterate 
were  larger — viz.,  22  •  5  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  31  •  2 
per  cent,  of  the  women.  If  we  trace  the  returns  back 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  find  no  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  men  and  half  the  women  having  to  make 
their  marks.  The  return  for  1866  is  the  best  that 
had  ever  yet  been  made.  Judged  by  the  test  of  sig- 
nature of  marriage  register,  the  women  in  most  of 
the  agricultural  districts  appear  to  have  had  a  better 
elementary  education  than  the  men ;  but  the  reverse 
is  the  case  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts, 
and  in  South  Wales  only  half  the  women  who  married 
in  1866  signed  their  names  upon  the  register.  In 
Lancashire  and  Staffordshire  only  54 '7  and  55*5  per 
cent,  of  the  women  wrote  their  names.  In  Scotland 
in  1865  nearly  89  per  cent,  of  the  men,  and  nearly 
78  per  cent,  of  the  women,  wrote  their  names  on  the 
marriage  register,  but  the  proportions  were  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  10  years  ago,  so  that  little  or  no  further 
progress  is  shown.  In  Ireland  in  1866  nearly  half 
the  persons  married  signed  by  making  their  mark — 
42  ■  4  in  every  100  men,  and  52  ■  4  in  every  100  women. 
In  France  in  the  same  year  the  registers  show,  without  - 
distinction  of  sex,  that  33  •  42  in  every  100  persons 
married  failed  to  sign  their  names  on  the  register ; 
in  England  25 '8  per  cent.,  in  Ireland  47  "4  per  cent,, 
in  Scotland  (in  1865)  16-8  per  cent.,  the  respective 
populations  being  about  21,210,000  in  England,  and 
3,136,000  in  Scotland,  5,582,600  in  Ireland.  The 
difference  between  the  several  departments  in  France 
was  very  great ;  20  departments  had  a  lower  rate  than 
15  per  cent,  signing  with  marks,  13  between  15  and 
30  per  cent.,  18  between  30  and  40,  17  between  40 
and  50,  21  with  a  rate  of  50  per  cent,  and  upwards 
not  wi'iting  their  names. 

There  is  progress  therefore,  not  indeed  sufficient 
to  bid  us  stop,  but  sufiicient  to  encourage  us  to  go  on. 

44.  The  following  letter  from  W.  Batley,  Esq,, 
surgeon  to  the  Sussex  Militia,  relates  to  a  similar 
inquiry  : — 

"  Mt  dbak  Sib, 

"  I  AM  afraid  that  what  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  as  to  the  amount  of  education  in  the  ranks  of  the 


Sussex  Militia  can  be  of  very  little  service  to  you. 
Here  it  is,  however,  quantum  valeat.  Last  training 
(April  and  May  1867)  712  men  were  on  the  rolls  of 
the  regiment.  Of  these  239  cannot,  and  473  can, 
write  ;  but  the  only  evidence  of  this  is  that  they  can 
write  their  names  to  the  attestation  paper,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  I  should  think  that  their  writing 
did  not  go  much  farther  than  that.  I  cannot  give  you 
any  information  about  the  reading  power  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  regiment.  It  is  somewhat  singular, 
and  has  often  puzzled  me^  that  men  will  reply  to  me, 
'  I  can  wi-ite,  sir,  but  I  can't  read,'  This  is  very 
common  indeed.     Believe  me,  &c. 

(Signed)         "  W.  Batley." 

45.  The  subjoined  tables  show  the  state  of  education 
of  the  men,  women,  lads,  and  boys  employed  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Howell,  of  Driffield  (Union  of  Cirencester, 
county  of  Gloucester),  who  occupies  upwards  of  1,000 
acres.  Mr.  Howell  had  kindly  taken  the  trouble  to 
draw  out  the  tables  for  my  information,  and  presented 
them  to  me  at  my  meeting  at  Siddington  (No.  82), 
which  he  attended.  A  noticeable  fact  in  the  tables  is 
the  early  age  at  which  many  of  the  boys  commenced 
work  ;  out  of  a  list  of  13  three  as  early  as  six,  four  at 
eight,  and  three  at  nine.  The  three  who  began  at 
six  can  neither  read  nor  write  ;  of  the  four  who  began 
to  work  at  eight  only  one  can  write  ;  of  the  three 
who  began  at  nine  only  one  again  can  write.  Of  the 
whole  13  only  three  can  write. 

It  is  further  noticeable  that  only  one  of  these  13  boys 
appears  to  have  attended  night  school,  whereas,  of  the 
24  men,  16  have  been  evening  scholars,  which  possibly 
accounts  for  the  higher  amount  of  education  the  men 
seem  to  possess,  as  compared  with  the  boys.  Fourteen 
out  of  the  24  men  can  write,  and  all  but  three  can 
read. 

Men. 


Sussex. 

Rev.  J.  I"raser. 

a. 


Amount  of 

Attended 
Day  School. 

Attended 

Attended 

Names. 

1 

Bducation : 
B«ad  or  Write 

Sunday 
School. 

Night 
School. 

Joseph  Kilbey    - 

53 

Read 

2  years     - 

James  Welavin  - 

71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

John  Brown 

37 

Read 

7  years    - 

years - 

6  weeks, 
1  winter. 

Thomas  Wilson  - 

52 

Read  - 

2  years     - 

2  years  - 

Thomas  Long     - 

41 

Read   - 

3  months 

1  year  - 

— 

Bfichard  Curtis  • 

72 

Read  &  write 

2  or  3  win- 
ters. 
2  winters. 

William  Boulton 

62 

Read  4  write 

4  years    - 

__ 

Eichard  Bedford 

BS 

Read  &  write 

4  years     - 

— 

2  winters. 

George  Welavin  - 

66 

Read  &  write 

1  year 

— 

1  winter. 

Henry  Sfaumme 

45 

Read  &  write 



Henry  Dowell    - 

54 

Read  alittle 

— 

2  years  - 



John  Blackwood 

27 

Read  &  write 

3  years 

2  years  - 

2  winters. 

A.  G.  Welavin    - 

44 

Read  &  vnite 

4  years     - 

2  years  - 

William  Brown  - 

28 

Read  &  write 

5  years     - 

3  years  - 

3  winters 

John  Clappen    - 

37 

Read 

1  year 

4  years  - 

1  winter. 

John  Messenger 

82 

— 

6  months 

lyear  - 

1  winter. 

Henry  Clappen  - 
John  Whitman  - 

23 

Read  &  write 

3  years     - 

lyear  - 

2  winters. 

36 

Read  &  write 

7  years     - 

7  years  - 

2  winters. 

William  Long 

44 

Read  &  write 

lyear 

6  years  - 

1  winter. 

Henry  Messenger 

30 

Read  &  write 

2  years     - 

4  years  - 

1  winter. 

James  Butlin     - 

39 

Read  &  write 

5  years     - 

6  years  - 

1  winter. 

Thomas  Haines 

40 

— 

. — 

1  year  - 

Jasper  Whitman 

62 

R«ad  &  write 

— 

2  winters. 

George  Moss 

21 

Read   - 

2  years    - 

4  years  - 

1  winter. 

BoTs  AND  Lads. 


El  13 

Amount  of 

Sunday 
School. 

1 

Names. 

S.I 

Education : 
Read  or  Write. 

Day  School. 

SO 

1l 

k 

^1 

g 

William  Smith     - 

16 

10 

Read  - 

2  years     • 

_ 

John  James  - 

15 

s 

Read  - 

lyear 

1  year 

— 

Edwin  Long 

13 

s 

Read  &  write 

2  years    - 

4  years     - 



Thomas  Clappen  - 
Gkjorge  Walker    - 
Bdwan  Butlin      - 

13 

10 

Read  St,  write 

3  years    - 

4  years     - 

— . 

la 

12 

Weak  mind 

— 

— 

— 

12 

9 

R«ad  • 

3  years    - 

4  years     - 

2  win- 
ters. 

William  Long      - 

12 

6 

— 



6  months 

George  Welavin  ,"- 

12 

9 

Read  &  write 

2  years    - 

2  years     - 

, 

William  Messenger 

11 

U 

Read  -       - 

6  months 

lyear      - 

_ 

William  Long ,    - 

10 

S 

Read 

2  years    - 

3  years    - 



John  Long  - 

iJ 

« 

— 

— 

— 



William  Kilbey  - 

9 

s 

Read 

1   year,  6 
months. 

1  year      - 

— 

Henry  Long 

7 

6 

■ 

-TT           .. 

~~ 

Cc  4 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF   CHILDREN,   YOUNG  PEKSONS,  AND   WOMEN 


Gloucester. 

Rev.  J.  Fraser. 

a. 


Women  and  Giels. 


Names. 


Married 
or 

Single. 


•a 
o 


Amount  of 

Education : 

Read  or  Write. 


Attended 
Day 

School. 


Jane  Bedford  - 
Eliz.  Brown  - 
Mary  Ann  Mes- 
senger. 
Jane  Lone 
Emily  Welavin 
Eliz.Dowell    - 

Harriet  Walker 

Mai'y  Brown  - 


28;  Single 

_ 

21|        „ 

— 

33  Widow 

2 

17   Single 



14   Girl    - 

— 

34  MaiTied 

— 

»    .{ 

Family 

grown 

up     - 

21   Single 

1 

E«ad  &  write 


SBead- 
ReadA  write 


5  years  - 

2  weeks 

2  years  - 
1  year   - 


7  j'cai'S  ■ 


Attended 
Sunday 
School. 


B  yeai-s. 
7  years. 
2  years. 

2  years. 
1  years. 


7  years. 


Scheme  for  providing  for  the  support  of  Schools  from 
the  combined  Sources  of  (1)  Govermnent  Grant ; 
(2)  Voluntary  Subscriptions  ;  (3)  Children's  Pay- 
ments ;  (4)  Local  Rate-in- Aid.* 

The  problem  stated  by  the  Commissioners  of\SQ\. 

The  Education  Commissioners  of  1861  stated  the 
educational  problem  of  the  moment  in  the'  following 
words  : — How  "  to  retain  the  leading  principles  of  the 
"  present  system,  to  simplify  its  working,  and  to  com- 
"  bine  with  it  a  supplementary  and  local  system,  which 
"  may  diffuse  a  wider  interest  in  education,  may  dis- 
"  tribute  its  burdens  more  equally,  and  may  enable 
"  every  school  in  the  country  to  participate  in  its 
"  benefits."'!'  -"-  ^^  "O*  think  that  the  jDioblem  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  can  be  better  stated  now. 

Conditions  under  which  it  was  to  be  solved. 
There  were,  however,  two  points,  sometimes  lost 
sight  of  by  more  recent  educational  reformers,  upon 
which  the  Commissioners  felt  very  strongly.  Recog- 
nizing that  "  the  economy  and  the  local  interest  which 
"  some  amount  of  local  payment  and  management  se- 
"  cures  are  essential  elements  in  a  system  of  national 
"  education,"  they  recognized  also  that  those  elements 
might  be  too  dearly  purchased,  if  purchased  at  the 
cost  "  of  the  independence  of  the  religious  teaching 
"  and  of  the  good  management  of  the  schools."! 

Their  scheme  of  solution. 

The  Commissioners'  scheme,  which  was  to  retain 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  present  system,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  supplemented  it  in  those  points 
where  there  exist  deficiencies,  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows : — 

All  assistance  given  to  the  annual  maintenance  of 
schools  was  to  be  reduced  to  grants  of  two  kinds — the 
first  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country  by  the  Committee  of  Council  (whose  consti- 
tution, it  was  thought,  did  not  require  in  any  material 
point  to  be  reformed),  at  the  rate  of  from  4«.  6d.  to 
6s.  a  child  on  the  average  daUy  attendance  of  the  year, 
the  sum  varying  according  to  the  inspector's  opinion 
of  the  discipline,  efficiency,  and  general  character  of 
the  school.  The  second  gi-ant  (which  might  vai-y 
from  21s.  to  22s.  6d.  for  every  child  passing  an  exami- 
nation who  had  attended  school  for  140  days  in  the 
preceding  year)  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  or 
(in  the  case  of  corporate  towns  with  more  than  40,000 
inhabitants)  borough  rates,  in  consideration  of  a  cer- 
tain degi-ee  of  knowledge  attained  by  the  children  ot 
the  school,  such  attainment  to  be  ascertained  by 
examiners  (who  were  to  be  certificated  teachers  of  at 
least  seven  years'  standing),  appointed  by  county  and 
borough  boards  of  education,  for  the  appointment  of 
which   boaj-ds  proper   provisions   were   made.      The 

*  With  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners,  I  reprint  here 
the  last  of  four  letters  on  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  April  16,  17,  18,  and  20,  1867. 

t  Report,  Vol.  1.,  p.  543. 

t  Report,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  307,  308.  In  their  concluding  para- 
graph on  this  subject  (the  ■whole  argument  being  -well  worth 
reading),  they  say,  "  In  one  of  the  leading  principles  on  which 
"  many  of  these  bills  were  founded,  that  of  calling  forth  local 
"  action  as  an  essential  requisite  for  any  national  system,  we 
"  must  express  our  agreement,  but  even  this  advantage  would 
"  be  dearly  bought  if  it  prevented  the  intelligent  management, 
"  or  injured  the  religious  character,  of  schools,  the  support  of 
"  which  has  been  both  the  merit  and  success  of  the  present 
"  system." — p.  308. 


combined  grants  were  not  to  exceed  the  fees  and  sub- 
scriptions, or  15s.  per  child  on  the  average  attendance. 
In  order  to  entitle  a  school  to  these  grants,  it  must 
have  been  registered  at  the  office  of  the  Privy  Council, 
on  the  report  of  their  inspector,  as  an  elementary 
school  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  be  certified 
by  the  inspector  to  be  healthy,  properly  drained  and 
ventilated,  and  supplied  with  offices,  and  to  contain  at 
least  8  ft.  of  superficial  area  for  each  chUd  in  average 
daily  attendance.* 

Its  Advantages. 

The  advantages  of  this  scheme  are  obvious.  It  did 
not  disturb  the  constitution  of  the  existing  schools  ; 
it  did  not  dictate  the  constitution  of  any  future 
schools.  It  left  the  management  in  the  same  hands 
in  which  it  found  it — hands  which,  it  was  admitted, 
had  wielded  the  powers  intrusted  to  them  zealously 
and  with  good  effect.  It  demanded  the  co-operation, 
while  it  stimulated  the  energies,  of  voluntary  effort. 
It  did  not  touch  the  embarrassing  religious  question 
farther  than  by  making  a  recommendation  to  which 
I  suppose,  though  considerably  twisted,  is  due  the 
introduction  of  the  Conscience  Clause.J 

And  Disadvantages. 

But  with  these  merits  the  scheme  has  some  equally 
obvious  defects.  A  county  board  of  education  is 
too  remote  from  the  spot  required  to  be  acted  on,  to 
supply  with  adequate  force  the  element  of  "local 
interest."  The  double  examination  or  inspection,  the 
one  general,  the  other  special,  is  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  time,  money,  labour.  The  proper  functions  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  and  of  the  County  Board 
seem  to  be  inverted.  It  should  rather  be  the  business 
of  the  central,  supervising  power,  through  its  inde- 
pendent officer,  to  ascertain  and  authenticate  the 
quality  of  the  education  ;  the  quality  being  certified 
good,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  (liberally  construed), 
of  the  local  authorities  to  stimulate,  by  rewarding, 
the   attendance   of    the   children   of    the   district   at 


*  See  Report,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  544-6. 

t  "  It  sometimes  happens,"  says  the  Commissioners,  "  that  in 
"  places  too  small  to  allow  of  the  establishment  of  two  schools, 
"  the  only  one  to  which  the  children  of  the  poor  in  those  places 
"  can  resort,  is  placed  by  the  managers  under  regulations  which 
"  render  imperative  the  teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism  to 
"  all  the  scholars,  and  the  attendance  of  all  at  chm-cb.  In  such 
"  cases  it  may  result  that  persons  of  other  denominations  are 
"  precluded,  unless  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  conscientious  con- 
"  victions,  from  availing  themselves  of  educational  advantages 
"  for  their  children,  furnished  in  part  by  public  funds  to  which, 
"  as  taxpayers,  they  contribute.  This  is  manifestly  unjust 
"...  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  that  the  principle 
"  laid  down  by  the  Legislature  (Act  2.'id  Vict.  chap.  11.),  for 
"  the  regulation  of  endowed  schools,  shall  be  extended  to  all 
"  schools  aided  by  public  funds,  it  is  not  because  we  regard  it 
"  as  indefensible  on  the  grounds  of  justice.  But,  inasmuch  as 
"  the  evidence  before  us  goes  to  prove  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
"  practice  of  exclusion  is  not  now  very  frequently  enforced, 
"  and  that  it  is  progressively  giving  place  to  a  more  liberal 
"  management  in  this  respect,  we  believe  the  evil  may  be  safely 
"  left  to  the  cm-ative  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  will  not 
"  necessitate  a  compulsory  enactment.  Should  events  prove 
"  that  we  are  mistaken,  it  may  become  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
"  mittee  of  Council  to  consider  whether  the  public  fund  placed 
"  at  their  disposal  in  aid  of  popular  education  may  not  be  ad- 
"  ministered  in  such  a  maijner  as  will  ensure  to  the  children  of 
"  the  poor  in  all  places  an  opportunity  of  partaking- of  its  bcne- 
"  fits  without  exposing  their  parents  to  a  violation  of  their 
"  religious  convictions."     (Report  I.  p.  343.) 

The  twist  that  I  consider  the  Conscience  Clause  to  have 
pven  to  this  recommendation  is,  that  whereas  the  recommenda- 
tion believes  that  a  compulsory  enactment  is  not  necessary,  the 
Conscience  Clause  implies  that  it  is.  The  Commissioners 
thought  that  intolerance  was  on  the  decline  ;  the  Council  Office, 
by  enforcing  the  Conscience  Clause  in  all  cases  contemplated  by 
them,  seems  to  declare  that  it  is  on  the  increase.  The  Con- 
science Clause  certainly  is  not  "  indefensible  on  the  grounds  of 
"  justice,"  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  denomina- 
tionalism,  which  denominationalism  it  in  fact  maintains.  It  is 
perfectly  equitable,  and  it  does  not  dilute  or  interfere  with  the 
rehgious  teaching  of  a  school ;  but  it  may,  and  in  many  cases 
probably  will,  introduce  an  element  of  disturbance  into  its 
working.  It  is  one  of  those  knots  which  theorists  and  systema- 
tizers  love  to  tie,  and  which  practical  men,  at  the  cost  of  a  good 
deal  of  embarrasment,  have  to  imtie.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  Commissioners  of  1861  did  not  consider  a 
Conscience  Clause  necessary. 
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schools  where  a  good  education  can  be  obtained. 
The  local  examiner  of  the  county  board,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  lower  social  rank  than  the  State 
inspector,  is  too  likely,  as  has  been  found  to  be  the 
case  in  the*State  of  New  York  and  in  Upper  Canada, 
to  be  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  local  influences  ; 
and  I  doubt  if  a  certificated  master,  even  of  seven 
years'  standing,  who  may  be  presumed  therefore  to 
possess  experience,  would  carry  so  much  weight  with 
teachers  or  be  so  acceptable  to  managers  as  the  high- 
toned  gentlemen,  competent  to  look  at  questions  from 
many  sides,  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  wel- 
come in  our  schools. 

The  Scheme  modified. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  are  fatal,  but  at  any  rate 
they  are  serious,  objections  ;  and  if  a  scheme  could 
be  suggested  which  should  embrace  those  advantages 
and  be  free  from  these  defects,  I  think  it  would  be 
entitled  to  be  called  a  better  scheme.  It  is  such  a 
scheme  which,  with  some  fear  and  trembling,  I  venture 
to  propose. 

Poor  Law  Union  Districts,  the  Units  of  Area. 

The  local  organization  which  I  desire  to  use  for 
the  purposes  of  my  scheme  is  that  which  the  New 
Poor  Law  has  given  to  the  country  in  the  shape  of 
union  districts  (about  600  in  number) ;  and  the  re- 
cent change  in  the  law  which  has  extended  the  area 
of  chargeability,  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  from  the  parish  to  the  union,  will  operate 
favom-ably  in  respect  of  my  plan  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  school.  The  area  of  action  we  require  must 
be  wide  enough  to  exclude  local  prejudices  ;  narrow 
enough  to  include  local  sympathy. 

Local  Board  of  Education. 

Each  of  these  districts  has  for  its  corps  d'adminis- 
tration  its  board  of  elected  and  ex-officio  guardians, 
and  out  of  this  body  I  propose  to  form  my  local  com- 
mittee or  board  of  education,  whose  field  of  action 
would  be  the  district  comprised  within  the  union. 
The  relations  between  the  Council  on  Education  in 
Downing  Street  and  the  local  board  of  education 
would  be  analogous  to  the  relations  existing  between 
the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  boards  of  guardians. 

Functions  of  Central  Office. 

To  the  central  oflSce  I  reserve,  absolutely  and  ex- 
clusively, the  function  of  inspection,  on  the  efiiciency 
of  which  the  success  of  the  whole  plan  would  turn, 
and  the  duty  of  paying  out  of  the  general  taxation  of 
the  country  the  sum  earned  by  the  school,  at  the  rate 
to  be  mentioned  further  on,  on  the  results  of  an  exami- 
nation conducted  by  their  inspector.* 


*  I  relieve  the  Central  OfSee,  it  will  be  seen  presently,  of  all 
duty  in  relation  to  the  building  of  schools,  which  I  conceive  to 
be  emphatically  and  properly  a  local  affair.  I  would  maintain 
its  existing  relation  to  the  normal  or  training  schools,  which  I 
think  had  better  be  kept  outside  my  present  scheme,  and  left  as 
they  mostly  are  now,  in  the  hands  of  the  diocesan  boards  or  the 
great  religious  societies.  But  I  have  always  thought  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  abandon  the  plan  of  granting  Queen's  scholarships, 
and  that  system  might  easily  be  revived  with  a  very  slight,  if 
any,  additional  cost,  and  with  the  very  best  effect.  Plainly 
some  further  atti-action  is  wanted  to  fill  our  training  schools, 
that  is,  to  supply  us  with  a  competent  body  of  teachers.  With 
two  or  three  of  the  training  schools  closed  in  consequence  of 
of  the  late  regulations,  and  several  others  not  more  than  half 
filled  it  seeme  a  paradox  that  the  Council  Office  should  insist 
upon' the  employment  of  a  certificated  teacher  as  a  condition  of 
the  reception  of  its  aid,  while  it  at  the  same  time  does  every- 
thing to  discourage  the  breed.  In  its  dealings  with  training 
schools,  the  revised  code  departed  widely  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  of  1861. 

But  to  return  to  the  relations  of  the  Central  Office  to  schools 
under  my  scheme.  Workhouse  schools  would  be  brought  into 
the  scheme  ;  reformatory  schools,  and  schools  for  special  pur- 
poses, such  as  military  and  naval  schools,  left  as  they  are. 
Bagged  schools,  if  the  new  scheme  operated,  could,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  put  in  no  claim  for  exceptional  assistance,  and  in  fact 
would  cease  to  form  a  separate  class. 

I  should  add  that  I  suppose  the  Revised  Code  to  be  retamed, 
except  so  far  as  it  would  be  modified  in  detail  by  some  of  the 
features  of  the  proposed  scheme. 

2. 


Local  Board's  relation  to  the  schools  financial        Rev.  J.  Fraser. 
merely.  

Some  persons  will  throw  up  their  hands  at  once  at  ^' 

my  scheme,  at  finding  me  mad  enough,  as  they  will 
think  me,  after  recent  revelations,  to  intrust  the  local 
interests  of  education  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  board 
of  guardians.  But  if  such  impatient  readers  will 
bear  with  me  a  little  longer,  liU  I  have  fully  developed 
my  plan,  they  will  find  that  I  propose  to  give  the 
local  board  no  control  at  all  over  the  constitution  and 
management  of  the  school,  the  one  of  which  I  sup- 
pose to  already  exist,  or  (in  the  case  of  new  schools) 
to  be  likely  to  be  framed  after  existing  models  ;  while 
for  the  other  I  shall  still  trust  to  voluntary  effort, 
which,  1  am  confident,  when  it  is  not  asked  to  find 
aU  the  money  as  well  as  aU  the  labour,  wiU  always  be 
forthcoming.  The  relations  of  the  local  board  to  the 
school  wiU  be  financial  simply.  Their  duties,  instead 
of  being  left  to  their  own  discretion  and  conception  of 
tliem,  win  be  rigorously  defined  by  law,  and  as  they 
win  have  to  pay  the  money  whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  they  will  at  least  have  this  motive  prompting 
them  to  see  that  it  is  beneficially  applied. 

Local  Board  to  be  composed  of  elected  and  ex-officio 
Guardians. 

Besides,  I  propose  that  this  local  board  or  com- 
mittee (I  care  not  by  which  name  it  is  called),  shall 
be  composed  of  elected  and  ex-offlcio  guardians,  in 
definite  proportions,  according  to  the  number  of  each 
class  in  the  particular  union  district ;  and  the  ex- 
officio  guardians  are  almost  universally  gentlemen  of 
standing  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  would  bring  to 
the  board  a  breadth  of  view  and  a  liberality  of  senti- 
ment that  might  be  wanting  in  its  other  members. 

Functions  of  Local  Board. 

To  this  local  board,  thus  constituted,  which  I  will 
assume  to  consist  of  12  members  and  a  chairman, 
elected  out  of  the  whole  body  of  guardians,  three 
retiring  by  seniority  every  year,  I  would  commit  the 
duty  of  paying  out  of  a  rate,  levied  with  the  poor 
rate  of  the  union  district,  and  to  be  called  the  school 
rate,  a  certain  annual  sum  towards  the  maintenance 
of  each  registered  school  in  the  district,  calculated  on 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  children  therein. 

Proportions  of  Central  Grant  and  Local  Rate. 

The  grant  paid  out  of  the  general  taxation  might 
be  2s.  6d.  for  each  pass  in  the  several  subjects  of 
reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  or  7s.  6d.  for  each 
child  who  satisfies  the  inspector  in  all  ;  the  same 
sum,  7s.  6d.,  might  be  paid  out  of  the  local  rate  for 
every  child  in  daily  attendance  at  the  school.  The 
balance  of  expenditure,  ranging  from  10*.  to  15s.  per 
child,  would  have  to  be  provided  out  of  the  school 
fees  and  voluntary  contributions.  As  endowments 
were  certainly  intended  by  their  founders  to  be  a 
benefit  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  planted 
them,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with  on  the 
principles  of  the  Revised  Code  (Art.  93),  to  the 
relief  of  the  local  rate  and  local  subscriptions,  and 
only  in  case  of  a  surplus  to  affect  the  amount  of 
(.central  aid.* 

*  I  may  say  once  for  all  that  the  figures  in  this  exposition 
are  aU  of  them  open  to  modification.  They  are  the  principles 
and  leading  features  of  the  scheme  on  which  I  desire  to  fix  the 
reader's  mind.  It  might  be  thought,  consistently  with  a  view 
set  forth  in  the  body  of  this  report,  that  the  proportion  of  a 
school's  income  derivable  from  the  central,  should  be  greater 
than  that  from  the  local,  source.  If  so,  instead  of  two  equal 
payments  of  7s.  6rf.,  the  Committee  of  Council  might  grant  3s. 
instead  of  2s.  6d.  on  each  pass,  and  the  local  payment  for  atten- 
dance might  be  reduced  to  6s. ;  and  considering  how  much 
property  escapes  local  ratmg,  this  might  perhaps  be  a  fairer 
distribution  of  the  burden.  I  would  rather  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion in  this  way  than  attempt,  as  they  do  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  to  rate  personal  property  for  local  purposes,  an 
attempt  which  leads  to  frequent  fraud,  and  gives  rise  to  much 
dissatisfaction. 

I  think  that  all  endowed  schools  should  be  required  by  law  to 
submit  to  inspection,  and  to  lay  before  the  inspector  at  his  visit 
a  properly  vouched  statement  of  accounts, 

Dd 
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Rev.  J;  Fraser.    Efficiency  of  the  Scheme  depends  on  the  Inspector. 

——■—-  I  have  said  that  the  success — the  economical  and 

*•  efficient  wbrking^ — of  this  plan  would  largely,  and 

indeed  principally,  depend  upon  the  inspector.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  success  of  most  practical  organizations 
ultimately  depends  upbn  the  competency,  integrity, 
governing  or  arranging  power,  of  some  one  man. 
Who,  then,  is  to  be  our  inspector  ?  and  what  are  to 
be  his  duties  ? 

Inspector  to  be  appointed  by  Central  Office,     County 
Committee  of  Education. 

-  The  inspector -is  to  be  the  servant  of  the  central' 
office,  and  responsible  to  it.  This  secures  his  inde- 
pendence. And  yeti  that  he  may  not  be  indifferent 
to  the,  wholesome  stimulus  or  restraint  of  local  feel- 
ings and  opinions,  I  would  have  a  county  committee  of 
education,  elected  by  the  Com-t  of  Quarter  Sessions,* 
to  whom,  equally  with  his  more  direct  superiors,  the 
inspector' Should  make  his  periodical  report,  and 
through  whom  any  complaint  of  neglect  of  duty  or 
misconduct  on  his  part,  when  made  either  by  school 
managers  or  local  boards,  having  been  duly  examined 
and,  substantiatpd,  should  pass,  accompanied  with  such 
comments  as  might  be  thought  desirable,  to  the  central 
office.  Such  an  intertaediate  body  would  protect  both 
thataspector  and  the  schools ;  the  inspector  from  petty 
carping  and  frivolous  charges ;  the  schools  from  any- 
thing'Hke' serious  injustice  or  culpable  abuse  of  power ; 
While  to  representations,  ■p'oceediiig  froih  such  a  bodyj 
no'doubt,  at  head  quarters  aU  proper  attention  would 
Be  paid.' 

Preserit  force  of  Inspectors  capable  of  better 
distribution. 

As  to  the  type  of  inspector  which  I  should  desire 
to  see,  I  can  conceive  no  improvement  (exceptis  ex- 
eipiendisy.  on  the  class  pf  gentlemen  with  whom  we 
hava  been  accja^tonied  to  deal.  But  I  think  the  force 
is  capable,  of  a  very  much  better,  organization.  By 
confining  the  inspection  simply  to  the  secular  subjects 
of, instruction  (except  on.  the  direct  request  of  the 
]^aniagers),  we  might  get  rid  of.  that  clumsy  and  ex- 
pensive aaxa;ngement  which  brings  two  or  thi-ee  in-, 
spectors  on  the  same  'erraiid  into  the  same  neighbour- 

hood.f     ;;  ;  r      ,  ,^  ,    ,       :' 

"Bj  limiting  each  inspector's  district  to  a  single 
county,  we  can;economise  his  travelling  power,  while 
we  extend  hip  influence  by  requiring  him  to  visit  every 
parish  and  every  registered  school.J        .- 

-T*-Tr — . ,    ...   .-     , ■ — — -7- : 

■  *  Thoiigh  Elected  iby  the  Quarter  Sessions,-'!  do  not  mean 
that  the  coimty  comniittee  on  education  should  consist  solely  of 
m^gicstTate^., .  It  nug}it  jnclade  the  bishop,  the  archdeacons,  the 
cathedral  clergy ,r^any  person  who  froni  positipn.  or.  experience 
y^aa  Ijkely  tp  add'  influence  or  consideration  to  the  body. 

f  The  rftlfgioAs  instructJon  of  the  school  may  safely  be  left  in 
the  hands  of '  its  managers ;.  and  in  the  case  of  Church  of  Eng- 
land Schools  the  inspection  of  them  in  this  matter  can  be  handed 
crver,  to,  thp  dioc^s^n  officer,  or  the  Government  inspector  can 
examine  their  conjiitipn  at  the  option  of  the  managers.  I  would 
leaVe  the  pqint  open  and  Jfree, 

^ '  It  would  not  be  necessary  that  all  inspectors  should  work 
^&e,  or  all  be  paid  alike.  It  woxild  perhaps  be  better  to  have 
grades.of  salary  that  there  might  be  opportunities  of  promotion. 
One  inspector,  I  imagine,  wiU  be  found  equal  to  a  county  of  the 
size  of  Berks,  with  its  (about)  180,000  inhabitants,  200  parishes, 
^nd  350  schools.  If  not,  he,  must  be  supplemented  by  an  assis- 
tant,; v^ko!,  if  there  were  not  sufficient  demand  for  his  services  in 
one,  could  work  uijder  tw,o  inspectors,  half  the  year  under  each, 
in  two  adjacent, co»nties.  Counties  like  Middlesex,  York,  Lan- 
caster, Deyon,  JTorfoIk,  Kent,  where  either  the,  population  is 
very  dense  6r  the  area  very  ^wide,  would  require  several  in- 
spectors, who  migHt  each  take  his  own  district.  - 

With  such  a  disposition  of  the  force,  considerably  more  than 
five  schools  (which,  I  believe,  is  the  present  requirement)  could 
be  iiisipected  in  a  week.  It  is  important  to  limit  the  inspector 
tp.the  county,  by  reason  of  his  connexion  with  the  Committee 
on  Education  pf  thf  f!ourt,  of  (Juarter  Sessions,  In  some  cases, 
as  in  my  O'sp,  the  iinion  -district  mcludes  parishes  in  mor^  than, 
one  county!,  "The  district  Should  then  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to 'that' tddiity  in  which  the  union-'workhouse  stands.,  I 
calculate  that  25,000  schools,  which  must  be  about  our  present 
nuinljer,  wojild  reqj^e  JOO  inspectors,!  j«Ld,  I  see  no  chance 
witten  apyjji|mt  p^dme  abput  wDicn  we  nged  cpncem  ourselves, 
orme  ibfce  requiring ^to  be  increased  , be vogd^j^O,  AJ;  an 
average  saUuy  of  500r,'witff 253?.  ter  travelhng  and  hotel  ex- 


Ever?/^  Palrish  to  be  visited  for  Inspection. 

For  it  is  an  essential  part  of  my  plan  that  every 
parish  should  be  visited  in  order  that  every  labouring 
man's  child  iii  England  may  have  within  his  reach  a 
fairly  efficient  school.  If  the  inspector  finds  a  parish 
either  without  a  school  or  with  insufficient  school'  ac- 
commodation, or  with  a  school,  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  local  effisrt,  inadequately  maintained,  he 
shall:  immediately  report  that  fact  to  the  local  board. 

Mode  of  improving  the  Supply  of  Education  where 
defective. 

If  voluntary  effi)rt,  after  due  representation  made  and 
reasonable  time  aJlo,w6.d,  i^  still,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
undertake  the  task,  the  Board  shall  have  power,  and 
shall  be  required,  to  levy  a  special  rate  on  that  parish 
for  the  building  or  enlarging  of  the  school — the  cost' 
of  snch  buUding  or  enlargement  not  to  exceed  a  cer- 
tain fixed  sum  per  child.  Calculated  on  the  number,  of 
children  likely  ,to  be  in  average  daily  attendance  ;  or, 
where  a  school  is  inadequately  maintained,  and  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  and  school  pence  do  not 
amount  to  10«;  per  chUd  on  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance,, then  the  Boiird  may  and  shall  levy  a  rate  on  the 
property  in  that  parish  to  make  ,\ip  the  deficiency, , 
allowing,  however,  voluntaiy  sul^scribers  to  tlie  funds 
ojf. the ;school  tp  desduct  from  their  proportion  of  the 
rate  the  amount  of  their  subscription.*  , 

Certificate  in  Teacher  not  to  be  required. 

I  would'  abolish  the  requirement  of  a  certificate  in 
the  teacher  as  the  condition  of  a  school's  receipt  of 
aid .  either  from  the  central  office  or  from  the  local 
board  •  but  the  inspector  shall  be  required  to  satisf}' 
himself  that  the  methods  of  teaching  are  sound,  and 
the  discipline  .effective  ;  and  a  failure  in  either  of 
these,  two  points  shall  render  the  school  liable  to  n 
proportionate  diminution  in  the  amount  of  aid  from 
both  sources  that  it  would  be  otherwise  entitled  to 
receiv^.'  In  order  to  test  the  modes  of  teaching,  the 
inspector  shsjll  always  require  the  principal  teacher  to 
give  a  lesson  to  a  claiss  in  his  presence  on  some  easy 
subject,  selected  without  previous  notice  by  Tiim. 

Inspector's  Duties  in  relation  to  Accounts  and  Pay- 
'  ments  of  Grants. 

The  accounts  of  the  school  vouched  by  the  managers 
in  a  simple  intelligible  form  (which  shall  be  the  same 
for  all  schools)  shall  be  presented  to  the  inspector  at 
his  visit,  and'  audited  by  him.  '  The  register' also  shall 
be  examined  and  verified  ;  and  the  inspector,  besides 
his  I'ejiort  to  the  central  office,  shall  report  to  the  local 
board  twice  a  year,  in  a  siinple  tabular  form,  em- 
bracing all  the  schools  within  the  tmion-district  which 
he  has  examined  within  the  previous  six  months,  the 
information  requisite  to  enable  them  to  make  their 
grants  to  the  respective  schools.  The  graiits,  whether 
central  or  local,  should  be  paid  to  all  schools  on  the 
sanie  days — say  on  the  l5th  of  July  and  the  I5tli  ol' 
January,  according  as  tlieir  inspection  falls  either  in 
the  first  or  second  half-yearly  division  of  the  yeai-. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  school  year  of  the  regifet&i' 

penses,  the  annual  cost  of  100  inspectprs  wpuld  be  75,po6/.  ;  of 
150,  would  not  exceed  120,0007.  The  inspection  of  training 
schppls  might  be  left  to  two  inspectors-general  s  and  though  the 
local  inspectors,  as  now,  might  preside  at  the  annual  examina- 
tions for  admission  andrcertificates,  the  revising  and  marking  ol' 
the  papers  might  be  the  work  of  examiners  in  the  central  office. 
Inspectors,  after  a  certain  pericd  of  service,  should  have  a  cjaini 
to  pensions ;  or,  if  clergymen,  might  be  provide4  &r  out  of  the 
ecclesiastical  patronage  pf  the  Crpwn  or  of  the  Chancellpr,  which 
is  at  pfpsent  4i?ti4buted  pn  np  very  defenmbleipiraeiple. 

*  It  shpuld  be  quite  lawftil  fpr  a  small  parish  aijpining  a 
larger,  or  for.tvo  small  paiisheSi  together,  to  combine  to  suppoit 
a  common  or  pentral  school.  Also,  as  the  parochial  area  of 
chargeability  has  been  abolisJied,cl»ldren  may  be  allowed  to 
attend  any  .school  tjiatjs-nipst- convenient  to  thejnwithin!  the 
unien.:-.  In  cases  where  t^e  l^tsRlity  pf  their  homes  suggested  it, 
an  arrangement  (sueh  as  pre^iaijs  in  Massachusetts  and  Canada) 
might  easily  be  made  for  tlieir,  attending  school  in  an  adjoining 
WQUfj,  Wh^  a  building  rate  has  tp  .be  levied,  it  might  .be 
thrown,  asfpr-jnany  pther  paroqbial  pui-poses,  over  a  fixed  peried 
pf  years,  the  mpuey  required  being  jterowe^  on  the  security  of 
the  rates  in  the  meantime. 
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of  every  school  should  termiaate  either  on  the  i  30th 
of  June  or  the  31st  of  December.  Simple,  UDiform 
regulations  of  this  kind  would  save  much  trouble  and 
much  cireumloeution  in  preparing  accounts,  making 
reports,  aiM  pajdng.  grants.*  .  ; 

Estimate  of  the  probable  Amount  of  the  local 
Eate-ih-aid, 

I  have  made  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the 
local  rate-in-aid  in  the  union  in  which  I  myself  reside, 
and  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  la  purely 
agTicultural  district ;  the  estimate  being  founded  on 
figures  furnished  me  by  my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
boai'd  of  guardians. 

The  union  of  Bradflekl,  mainly  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  but-extending  also  into  the  counties  of  Oxford 
and  Southampton,  contains  29  parishes,which  are  repre- 
sented at  the  board  by  30  elected  and  18  esc-officio 
guai'dians.  Out  of  these  48  gentlemen  my  local  board 
of  education  would  be  fonned.  The  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  the  parishes  composing  the  union  is  15,771 ; 
the  aggregate  rateable  value  of  the  property  liable  to 
the  poor-rate  within  the  union  is  99,116/.  Of  this 
population,  at  the  rate  of  one  in  seven  at  school,  there 
would  be!2,253  children  enrolled  in  the  school-registers  : 
at  the  ordinary  rate  of  75  per  cent,  on  the  enrolment, 
there  would  be  1,690  in  avei'age  daily  attendance; 
1,690  seven  and  sixpences  give  633/.,  and  this  sum 
would  be  produced  by  a  rate  on  the:  property  within 
the  union  of  about  three  halfpence  in  the  pound.  If 
the  local  contribution  were  reduced  to  5s.  per  child,  a 
penny  rate  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
The  police  rate  levied  on  the  union  last  year  was 
1,144/. ;  I  don't  think  that  little  more  than  half  that 
sum  can  be  considered  extravagant  to  encourage  educa- 
tion, which  is,  in  effect,  to  diminish  pauperism  and 
crime,  and  almost  to  supersede  pohcemen. 

With  brief  remarks  on  two  further  impoi'tant  points 
this  long  letter  will  come  to  an  end. 

Provision  in  the  Scheme  for  Libert^/  of  Conscience. 
Such  a  scheme,  I  shall  be  told,  will  necessitate  a 
Conscience  Clause,  and  breakdown  our  present  system 
of  denominationalism,  and  with  it  the  only  chance  there 
is  of  maintaining  the  reUgious  character  of  our  schools. 
It  certainly  wiU  not  break  down  denominationalism, 
for  it  is  constructed  expressly  to  take  and  deal  with 
each  school  just  as  it  finds  it.  Nor  need  it  necessitate 
a  conscience  clause,  at  least  not  a  conscience  clause  to 
which  anyone  who  recognizes  the  right  of  parents  to 
direct  the  reUgious  training  of  their  children,  ought 
reasonably  to  object.  My  own  principal  dislike  to 
the  Conscience  Clause  in  any  of  the  nianifold  shapes 
into  which  it  has  as-  yet  been  tortured,  is  that  whUe 
oxempting  childi-en  from  the  religious  instmction  of 
one  school,  it  takes  no  security  from  the  parents  that 
they  shall  receive  any  rehgious  instruction  at  all.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  simpler,  and  quite  as  effective  a 
remedy  for  imagined  intolerance  on  the  part  of  school 
managers  as  the  so-called  Conscience  Clause  is  likely 
to  be,  would,  be  that  parents  really  aggrieved  in 
this  matter  should  have  a  right  of  petition  or  complaint 
to  the  local  board  ;  and  that  this  board,  having  satisfied 
themselves  that  there  was  no  oth^r  suitable  school 
within  reach  of  such  children,  and  having  received 
from  the  pai-ents  a  guarantee  that  the  children  should 
regulaiiy  attend  a  Sunday  school  and  a  place  of  wor- 
ship somewhere,  might  be  empowered  to  require  from 
the  school  managers  that  they  should  be  exempted 
from  the  religious  teaching  of  which  then-  parents  dis- 
approved, or  from  attendance  at  a  mode  of  worship* 
to  which  they  could  not  conscientiously  conform.-]- 

*  Evening  schools,  mutatis  mutandis,  might  be  aided  on  the 
same  principle,  though  not  necessarily  at  the  same  rates,  as  day 
schools.  The  necessity  of  their  organic  connexion  with  the 
flay  school  should  be  aboUshed.  They  require  encour?gement 
in  every  way.  .,,,         ,     .„  ,  ^.i 

t  1  am  quite  aware  that  a  stem  logician,  untemfied  by  prac- 
tical consequences,  may  easily  drive  me  into  a  comer,  and 
accuse  me  of  inconsistency  and  faltering  in  dealing  with  my 
own  principles.    I  uphold  the  parent's  rightjn  one  sentence,  I 


Some  excellent  persons  will  be  frightened  even  at  Rev.  J.  R*as«. 
thib  concession  to  -what  they  ideem  a  vicious}  principle^  - 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  that  the  principle  is  ^• 

vicious  5  nor  have  I  the  least  idea  that;  the  concession 
wUl  be  either  largely  or  vexatiougly  used.  There  are 
circumstances  in  -yvhich  the  introduction  of  "the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge "  is  really  threatening ;  there  are 
other  circumstances  in  whichit  creates  heedless  alarm. 

Compulsory  School  Attendance'. 

The  other  point  upon  which  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
say  one  word  is  the  point  of  (Jompmsajy' educatioll. 
Before  people  press  that  remedy  o'f' our  admitted  evils 
very  strongly,  they  should  at  least  read  careflillj-  "W'hat 
Mr.  Pattison '  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  have  Said  of 
the  effects  of  the  compulsory  sygtemy  in  Germany  ithd 
French  Switzerland'.  To  the  public  spirit  of  '  the 
peoplfe,  and  not  to  legislative  enactments,' each  of  these 
gentlemen  attributes  the  flourishing  condition  of  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  education.  "  The  schooling,"  says 
Mr.  Pattison,  "  is  compulsory  only  in  name."  Mr. 
Arnold  doubts  whether  the  Swiss  law  is  ever  "reaUy 
executed  at  aU  ;  "  and  adds  that  though  primary  in- 
struction is  most  prosperous  in  Canton  Vaud,  "  the 
"  making  it  compulsory  by  law  has  notaddedone  iota 
"  to  its  prosperity."*  In  the  New  England  States 
the  compulsory  law  is  notoriously  a  dead  letter  oh  the 
statute  book.  Where  the  schools  are  full,  and  that  is 
by  no  means  everywhere,  they  are  flUed  solely  by 
moral  influences.  "  Truancy; and  absenteeism,"  where 
they  exist,  snap  their  fingers  at.  the  law -      ;  > 

Such,  I  expect,  would  be  the  effects  of  compulspry 
legislation  otherwise  than  where  the  children  can  bfe 
reached  in  masses,  as  by  the  Factory  Acts,  herei  Who 
is  to  execute  it  ?  who  to  denounce  the  truants  ?  who 
to  say  to  the  labouring  man,  with  his  wageS.of  10s.  or 
12s.  a  week,  "You  shall  forego  the  earnihgs  of  your 
"  child's  labour ;  you  must  send  him  to  school." 

School  Attendance  should  be  made  a  Condition  of  out- 
door Relief.^       '   '  : 

I  certainly  think  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a  con- 
dition of  out-door  relief  that  the  children  of  such 
paupers  (say  under  the  age  of  10  years),  should  he 
sent  to  school,  and  the  guardians  in  such  cases  should 
pay  the  school  fees.  But  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  any 
practical  scheme, — ^and  an  impracticable  scheme  would 
only  do  harm, — of  general  compulsory  education.  The 
feeMhg  of  the  country  is  not  ri'pe  for  it ;  the  social 
circumstances  of  the  people  are  unfavourable  to  it.  If 
one  could  be  framed  and  worked  so  as  to  secure  the 
end  at  which  we  all  desfre  to  aim,  no  one  would  re- 
joice at  it  more  than  I.  But  my  experience  iS  that 
where  there  are  good  schools,  compulsionis  unnecessary; 
and  where  there  are  bad  schools,  my  conviction  is  that 
it  would  fail.  Whether  adopted  or  not,  it  in  no  way 
affects  the  working  of  my  scheme. 

Objections  to  the  Scheme  answered, 

1.   7%e  Objection  that  it  would  not  suit  Towtts. 

My  scheme,  both  at  the  time  it  was  put  forth  and 
subsequently,  had  and  has  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
criticism.  Mr.  Bruce,  introducing  his  biU  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  while  admitting  that  the  plan 
might  suit  the  case  of  rural  populations,  thought  that 
my  field  of  vision  had  been  limited  to  the  "sunny 
slopes  of  Berkshire,"  and  that  I  had  not  contemplated 
the  case  of  thickly  peopled  towns.  I'  confess  that,  in 
framing  my  scheme,  naturally  from  my  own  position, 
mral  schools  were  uppermost  in  my  mind ;  but  I  venture 


shall  be  told,  and  ignore  it  in  the  next.  I  confess  that  in 
practical  matters  I  do  not  seek  perfect  logical  consistency.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  the  parents'  right  absolute ;  it  is  lunitcd  by  their 
duties  to  the  society  of  which  they  are  members.  If,  as  in  the 
modem  philosophic  mode  of  putting  the  point,  in  a  cioilized 
country,  parents  have  no  right  to  allow  their  children  to  grow 
up  in  flie  barbarism  of  ijnoraTice, neither,  jn  a  CArtstian  country 
have  they  the  right  to  allow  them  to  grow  up  in  the  barbarism 
of  irreligion.  My  plan,  while  it  liberates,  also  directs,  the  'don- 
science.  • 
*  5ee  Commissioners' Report  (1861),  vol  i.  pp.  193-5.     , 
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Bev.  J."  Fraser.  to  think  that  the  machinery,  in  its  principles  at  any 
rate,  if  not  in  every  detail,  would  be  found  applicable 
to  any  district,  whether  in  town  or  country,  maintain- 
ing its  own  poor. 

2.  The  Objection  that  it  would  throw  the  Schools  into 
the  Hands  of  the  Rate-payers. 
Another  more  formidable  objection  has  been,  that 
any  scheme  of  a  local  rate,  however  carefully  guarded, 
Avould  really  throw  the  whole  fortunes  of  the  school 
into  the  hands  of  the  rate-payers,  which  in  many 
localities  would  be  to  lower,  instead  of  raising,  its 
present  standard  of  efficiency.  I  do  not  see  that  any 
such  result  could  foUow  from  my  scheme.  The 
rate-payers  could  only  act  upon  the  school  through  the 
local  board  ;  and  the  local  board's  relations  to  the 
school  ai"e  financial  merely.  I  have  been  told  that 
they  would  not  be  content  with  this  position  ;  that 
if  they  paid  money,  they  would  demand  control.  I 
doubt  if  many  boards  will  be  actuated  by  sufficient 
educational  zeal,  even  to  care  about  nominally  having 
the  control ;  I  am  sure  that  very  few  woiUd  like  the 
trouble  of  exercising  it.  Nor  are  the  payment  of 
money  and  the  power  of  control  always  cori'elative. 
Eate-payers  pay  money  to  the  county  constabidary, 
county  bridges,  gaols,  asylums,  without  retaining  any 
control  over  its  expenditure. 

3.   The  Objection  that  it  would  crush  voluntary 
effort. 

Others  have  objected  that  the  principle  of  volun- 
taryism and  the  principle  of  a  rate  cannot  stand 
together.  But  the  principle  of  voluntaryism  has  stood 
for  30  years  by  the  side  of  the  principle  of  grants 
paid  out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country, 
and  because  the  amount  of  this  grant  is  to  be  cut 
in  two,  and  half  or  two-thirds  of  it  is  to  come  from  a 
central,  and  the  other  half  or  one-third  is  to  come 
from  a  local  source,  I  do  not  see  why  the  knell  of 
voluntaryism  needs  be  sounded. 

4.   The  Objection  that  it  would  issue  in  Secularism. 

A  final  objection  has  been,  that  such  a  scheme 
must  issue  in  secular  education.  With  provision  for 
liberty  of  conscience  such  as  I  have  suggested  I  can- 
not discern  the  necessity.  I  do  not  pretend  to  see  far 
into  the  womb  of  the  future,  and  events  move  quickly. 
If  the  general  mind  of  the  country  changes  in  respect 
of  the  advantages  of  denominationalism,  we  may 
expect  secular  education,  not  before.  And  I  hope, 
before  the  mind  of  the  nation  is  finally  made  up  on 
the  point,  there  will  be  some  one  of  more  authority 
.  than  I  to  tell  them  what  they  will  lose  by  the  change, 
as  well  as  what  they  will  gaiu.  They  wUl  gain 
theoretic  simplicity  of  system ;  they  will  facilitate 
the  administration  of  a  bureau  ;  but  they  will  impair 
the  influence  and  lose  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy, 
the  only  class  of  men  that  at  present  are  really  forward 
in  the  work ;  and  they  will  forfeit  for  the  schools 
those  vigorous  eiForts  of  religious  zeal  which  originally 
created,  and  still  maintain,  things  as  they  are. 


Norfolk. 


MEDICAL  AND  SANITARY  EVIDENCE, 

1.  W.  S.  Vipan,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  practising  at 
Uxbridge,  Middlesex,  but  examined  at  Ingoldisthorpe, 
Norfolk,  where  he  was  on  a  visit. 

Has  known  this  neighbourhood  for  10  years.  Is 
surgeon  to  the  Eoyal  Elthorne  Militia  (5th  Middlesex), 
and  also  examines  recruits  for  the  line.  Probably 
examines  in  the  course  of  the  year  200  recniits  for 
the  militia  and  at  least  100  for  the  hne.  Finds  the 
most  prevalent  diseases  and  malformations  in  recruits 
from  agricultural  districts  to  be  flat  feet,  varicose 
veins,  knock-knees,  lateral  cui-vature  of  the  spine, 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  rheumatism.  Attributes 
most  of  these  to  the  early  age  at  which  the  men, 
when  boys,  went  to  work  beyond  their  strength,  or  to 
the  number  of  hom's  they  have  been  kept  on  their 
legs  at  one  time  in  heavy  boots  ;  or,  in  the  case  of 
curvatm-e  of  the  spine,  to  their  having  attempted  to 
lift  weights  to  which  their  strength  was  not  equal.  Is 
sure  that  a  boy  of  eight  or  1 0  yeai's  of  Hgo,  supported  by 


the  imperfect  nourishment  which  is  all  that  an  agri- 
cultural laboui'er  can  procure,  ought  not  to  be  put  to 
more  than  six  continuous  hours'  labour  in  the  day  ; 
at  12  he  might  be  equal  to  eight  hours  labour.  If 
four  hours  are  considered  a  sufficiently  long  beat  for  a 
military  sentinel,  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  10  or  12 
hours  crow-keepuig,  which  is  commonly  said  not  to  be 
exhaustive  work,  must  be  excessive  for  a  boy  of  10  or 
12  years  of  age.  The  circulation  becomes  impeded, 
and  upon  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  circulation 
depend  the  growtli  and  physical  development  of  the 
boy.  Observes  a  want  of  muscular  development  in  the 
agricultural  labourer;  he  has  no  calves  to  his  legs, 
and  no  development  of  the  biceps  muscle  of  the  anra. 
When  a  man  is  born  with  a  (physically)  strong  heart, 
which  will  propel  the  blood  forcibly  throughout  the 
frame,  the  ill  results  are  less  obvious  ;  but  if  the 
action  of  the  heai't  is  feeble,  and  the  cii'culation  of  the 
blood  defective,  the  physical  development  is  corre- 
spondingly imperfect,  and  would  suffer  from  anything 
hke  prematurely  exhausting  work.  Hence  the  pre- 
valence of  chilblains,  varicose  veins,  cardiac  dropsy. 
To  expose  a  boy  of  10  or  12  yeai's  of  age  for  12 
houi-s  a  day  to  the  cutting  easterly  winds  that  prevail 
in  this  part  of  the  country  in  March,  April,  May,  and 
June,  must  not  only  be  detrimental  to  his  physical 
growth,  but  is  neai-ly  sure  to  develope  the  seeds  of  any 
disease  that  may  be  latent  in  his  constitution.  Against 
the  asserted  healthiness  of  outdoor  employment,  as 
compared  with  work  in  a  confined  factory,  must  be 
set  off  the  inadequate  clothing  and  ^nutriment  with 
which  that  outdoor  work  is  commonly  done.  The 
Is.  Qd.  or  2s.  6d.  a  week,  earned  by  a  hoy  of  nine  or 
10  years  of  age,  is  perfectly  inadequate  to  supply  him 
■with  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  to  counterbalance  the 
exhaustion  produced  by  exposure  and  work,  while  his 
clothing  is  frequently  so  thin  that  in  severe  weather 
the  proper  circulation  of  the  blood  is  impossible. 

On  physical  grounds,  again,  the  employment  of  girls 
under  16  in  field  labour  is  most  objectionable.  Ex- 
posure to  cold  and  wet  at  the  age  when  the  female 
constitution  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  derangement  is 
likely  to  lay  the  foundation  of  many  serious  diseases. 
Hard  work,  like  wheat-tying  or  turnip-drawing, 
especially  the  latter,  when  the  ground  is  at  all  hard, 
must  be  very  mischievous  to  women  in  any  stage  ol 
pregnancy,  and  is  likely  to  produce  miscarriage  or 
abortion.     (Sept.  18,  1867.) 

2.  JV.  II.  Borham,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  practising  in  Halstead 
and  its  neighbourhood  (Essex).  Has  been  here  five 
years.  As  a  beginner,  his  practice  lies  chiefly  among 
the  poor,  the  benefit  clubs,  and  the  fai-niers.  Is  medical 
officer  of  1 1  clubs.  Knows  the  neighboming  villages 
very  well.  Has  seen  worse  cottages  in  other  counties, 
but  considers  that  about  one  cottage  out  of  every  three, 
though  not  absolutely  uninhabitable,  is  yet  in  such  a 
dilapidated  condition  as  to  be  very  unfavourable  to  the 
health  of  the  ininates,  and,  as  a  fact,  generates  a  great 
quantity  of  rheumatic  disease.  Considers  that  sanitary 
legislation,  when  left  to  be  canied  out  by  a  local  board, 
is  certain  to  be  so  much  affected  by  local  influences 
and  personal  interests  as  really  to  evacuate  all  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  Thinks  that  no  beneficial  results 
can  be  expected  till  independent  inspection  is  intro- 
duced into  the  system.  Has  seen  in  his  own  practice 
that  the  overcrowding  of  cottages  is  productive  of  the 
inost  deplorable  and  disgusting  results.  There  is  nothing 
like  sufficient  cottage  accommodation  in  Halstead; 
believes  that  if  40  new  cottages  were  built  to-moiTow, 
they  would  be  immediately  occupied.  Thinks  that  if 
a  company  were  formed  for  the  pui-pose,  who  could 
procure  land  at  a  reasonable  price,  cottages  could  be 
built  of  a  proper  size  and  description  so  as  to  pay  a 
clear  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

With  regai-d  to  the  physical  results  of  the  employ- 
ment of  chUdren  of  tender  years  in  field  work,  thinks 
that  no  boy  under  10,  or  even  12,  is  really  fit  to  en- 
counter the  vicissitudes  of  our  variable  climate,  which 
he  must  have  to  go  through  if  in  regulai-  employ. 
Eight  hours  a  day  is  as  long  a  time  as  any  boy  of  10 
ought  to  be   employed.     IF  kept  longer  on  his  legs 
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the  cartilages  of  the  joints  become  disorganized^  and 
pi'oduce  stunted  growtli,  curvature  of  the  spine,  and 
often  that  scroMous  diathesis  which  prevails  to  such  an 
extent  among  the  English  poor.  The  lads  suffer 
lamentoly  from  cliilblains  in  the  winter,  even  in  this 
district  where,  speaking  generally,  they  are  better  clad 
than  in  others  which  he  has  seen.  Thinks  at  the 
present  prices  of  farm  pi'oduce  the  labourer  ia  under- 
paid. A  farmer  told  him  two  days  ago  that  he  should 
consider  himself  doing  well  if  he  got  15^.  a  load  for  his 
wheat,  which  he  is  now  seUing  at  from  171.  to  171. 10s. 
Why  sliould  not  pait  of  this  difference  go  into  the 
pocket  of  the  labourer  ?  Thinks  that  ;in  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  boys  under  10  years  of  ago  going  to  work 
in  the  fields  w^ould  produce  very  great  hai'dship  in  the 
case  where,  with  a  hii'ge  young  family,  there  was 
nothing  but  the  father's  earnings  coming  in.  The 
only  remedy  that  lie  can  see  in  such  cases  is  an  increase 
of  the  fai'm  labourer's  tvages.  Can  see  no  other  way 
of  solving  the  problem  but  by  a  compulsory  system  of 
education,  accompanied  by  an  increased  rate  of  wages. 
(Oct.  16,  1867.) 

[I  read  the  above  evidence  of  Dr.  Borham  to 
Mr.  Proctor,  sui'geon,  of  Witham  (Essex),  one  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Witham  Union  (Oct.  22),  and 
also  to  Mr.  Matthews,  one  of  the  medical  officei-s  of 
the  Horsham  Union,  Sussex  (Oct.  30),  and  each  of 
those  gentlemen  expressed  their  entire  concurrence  in 
the  same,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  physical  ill  effects 
of  field  labour,  when  long-continued,  on  children  of 
tender  yeai'S,  and  also  as  regards  the  evil  of  over- 
crowding and  deficient  accommodation  in  cottages.] 

3.  fV.  Batley,  Esq.,  of  Chichester,  surgeon  to  the 
Sussex  Light  Infantry  Militia.  No  regimental  records 
have  been  kept  since  1860,  when  the  regiment  was 
disembodied.  In  1860,  of  304  men  inspected  only 
seven  were  rejected  ;  but  the  Serjeant  only  brings  to 
the  surgeon  such  men  as  he  has  examined  and  thinks 
likely  to  pass.  He  is  not  prepared  to  draw  any  con- 
clusion unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  from  what  he  has  seen  ;  but  most  of  his 
recruits  come  from  Brighton  and  the  towns.  Finds 
the  regular  hours,  exercise,'  and  dietary  in  the  militia 
have  a  wonderfully  improving  influence  on  tlie  consti- 
tution of  the  recruits.  A  special  evil  is  found  to 
emerge  during  the  period  for  which  the  militia  ai'e 
called  together  for  training.  At  such  times  the  low 
beerhouse  keepers  entice  the  men  into  their  houses  by 
the  attraction  of  two  or  three  loose  women  ;  the  young 
men  frequently  get  diseased  in  consequence.  Flat 
feet  and  cramped  toes  are  two  of  the  commonest  causes 
of  the  rejection  of  recruits.  Then-  walk  is  deficient  in 
springiness,  and  hence  there  is  no  development  of  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  About  half  the  regiment  probably 
would  come  from  agricultural  districts  ;  finds  the  men, 
when  he  examines  them  on  coming  up  for  their  yearly 
training,  veiy  defective  in  personal  cleanliness.  No 
record  has  been  kept  of  the  amount  of  education  pos- 
sessed by  the  recmits,  but  is  under  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  cannot 
read  or  write.  Regrets  to  see  the  eai'ly  age  at  which 
young  lads  begin  to  smoke,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  practice  is  carried.  Excessive  smoking,  pai'ticu- 
larly  in  the  period  of  growth,  lowers  the  tone  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems,  and  is  likely  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  heart  disease.  Instead  of  being  de- 
pressed, while  growth  is  going  on,  the  system  requires 
to  be  sustained.  Smoking  lowers  the  nervous  power 
of  the  body,  prevents  the  proper  assimilation  of  food, 
and  thereby  deteiiorates  the  quality  of  the  blood.  The 
heart  is  thereby  deprived  of  its  supply  of  blood  of  a 
sufficiently  stimulating  quality.  It  endeavours  to  make 
up  for  want  of  power  by  rapidity  of  beat  ;  this  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  palpitations  and  functional  de- 
rangement ;  and  this,  in  ma,ny  cases,  issues  in  organic 
disease.     (Nov.  20,  1867.) 

4.  , Cattle,  Esq.,  surgeon,  practising  at  Newent 

(Gloucestershire).  Speaks  of  the  accidents  that  are 
constantly  occurring  in  consequence  of  young  boys 
being  put  in  charge  of  horses.  A  boy  perhaps  stai'ts 
^vith  his  waggon  and  team,  to  fetch  a  load  of  coal  fi-om 
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the  Forest  of  Dean,  soon  after  midnight,  to  save  the      Gloucester, 
turnpike  gates  ;  does  not  return  till  4  or  5  o'clock  on 
the  next  afternoon  ;   what  with  weariness,  want   of 
food,    or  perhaps   too    much    cider    on     an    empty 
stomach,    he    Mis    off   the    shaft    and    the   wheel 
goes  over  him.     Two  cases  of  the  kind  have  lately 
happened  ;  in  one,  the  wheel  went  over  the  boy  and 
killed  him ;  in  the  other,  a  leg  had  to  be  amputated. 
Another  case  mentioned,  of  exhaustion,  in  which  the 
same  boy  was  sent  four  or  five  times  in  the  week  to 
Gloucester  and  back,  a  distance  of  1 1  miles  each  way, 
after  manure.     The  boys  suffer  fi-om  excoriated  feet, 
chilblains,  &c. ;  and  must,  or  at  least  do,  work,  whether 
they  are  fit  to  do  so  or  not.     Cases  of  incest  of  the 
most  hoirible  description,  between  fathers  and  daugh- 
ters, brothers  and  sisters,  are  not  at  all  of  infrequent 
occmTence,  in  consequence  of  the   crowded   way   in 
which  the  people  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  cottages.* 
Mr.  Cattle  took  me  a  drive  one  afternoon  through  his 
district  and  showed  me  some  of  the  worst  of  these  dens  : 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  paiish  cottages  of  Taynton, 
ought  to  be  condemned  as  utterly  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation ;  and  speaking  generally,  anything  move  deplor- 
able than  the  way  in  which  large  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newent, — in  Kilcote, 
Gorsley,  Linton,  and  on  Glass  House  HUl, — areiioused 
cannot  be  conceived.     The  state  of  their  homes  tells 
upon   the   whole   physical   condition   of   the   people. 
Many  of  them  never  wash  ;  the  flannel  undervest  is 
perhaps  only  taken  off  when  it  is  worn  out.     Their 
dietary     is      correspondingly    low  — many    families 
have   nothing   but    bread   fi-om   one   week's   end   to 
another.    Girls  suffer  a  good  deal  fi'om  pulling,  topping, 
and  tailing  turnips  ;  they  get  wet  up  to  their  knees. 
(Jan.  29,  1868.) 

5.  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  sanitary  inspector  for  the 
city  of  Norwich. — Has  had,  20  yeai's'  experience  in 
this  capacity  in  rural  and  urban  districts.  Knoivs  the 
whole  county  (Norfolk).  Was  specially  engaged 
about  three  years  ago  by  a  local  joui'nal  to  report  on 
the  state  of  the  cottages  occupied  by  the  labouring 
poor,  and  prosecuted  the  inquiry  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  extending  over  a  period  of  foui'  months. 
The  results  were  pubhshed  in  the  Noi-folk  News,  and 
portions  of  them  in  the  London  Times.  Is  of  decided 
opinion  that  at  this  moment,  the  majority  of  cottages 
in  the  county  occupied  by  the  rural  poor  are  of  such 
a  construction  as  is  incompatible  with  their  occupants 
growing  up  in  habits  of  common  decency — let  alone 
morality.  It  is  quite  common,  so  that  instances,  if 
necessaiy,  might  be  given  to  any  extent,  to  find  any 
number  of  persons,  from  4  to  10  or  even  more,  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  mairied  and  single,  sleeping 
indiscriminately  together,  without  any  partition  or 
purtain,  in  a  single  chamber.  Cases  have  been  known 
of  a  gi'own-up  brother  and  sister,  and  of  a  mother  and 
grown-up  son,  occupying  the  same  bed.  People  do 
not  attempt  to  disguise  these  facts,  and  generally  regret 
them,  but  say  "  What  can  we  do  ?  "  The  common 
lodging-houses  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  as  regards 
ventilation  and  provisions  for  decency,  though  filled 
with  mendicants  and  tramps  of  the  lowest  class,  are 
patterns  of  comfort  compared  with  many  of  the  homes 
of  the  agricultural  poor.  Many  of  these  miserable 
homes  are  the  property,  not  of  small  speculators,  but 
of  the  large  landowners.  Improvement  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  poor  is  imperatively  demanded,  and, 
though  advancing,  is  advancing  far  too  slowly.  The 
condition  of  the  homes  of  the  poor  more  than  neutralizes 
all  the  efforts  that  are  made  to  elevate  them  socially 
or  morally.  Before  any  considerable  improvement  can 
be  expected  in  this  respect,  the  inspection  of  the  sani- 
tary aiTangements,  Stc.  of  the  cottages  in  each  Union 
district  must  be  entrusted  to  some  officer  (like  the 
exciseman),  independent  of  the  local  authorities,  em- 
powered and  requfred  to  take  legal  proceedings  in  any 

*  Mr.  Barton,  of  Long  Stratton,  Norfolk,  one  of  the  medical 
oflncers  of  the  Depwade  Union,  declared  to  rae,  in  conversation, 
that  a  similar  state  of  things  existed  in  his  district,  and  attri- 
buted its  existence  to  the  same  cause,  the  bver-crowding  of  their 
homes, 
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Norfolk.        case  where  the  laws  of  health  or  decen^-are  maBlfestly 

violated.     The  powers  given  by  the  present  Sanitary 

Kev.  J.  IVaser.  Acts,  and  the  general  force  of  public  opinion  are  far 
too  weak  to  prevent,  or  even  largely  to  mitigate, -the 
*■  evils   that   exist.     The  water  -  supply  (to   takie  one 

instance)  is  frequently  very  defective,  And  there  are 
no  provisions  in  the  Acts  for  enforcing  its  improvement.- 
The  privy  accommodation  is  also  generally  defective,; 
and  many  cottages  would  have  none,  were  it  not  fixed 
up  by  the  occupants.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  use  too 
strong  language  in  describing  the  condition  of  many  of 
the  cottages,  considered  as  habitations  of  human  beings: 
in  a  civilised  country.     (July  20,  1867.) 

[I  could  have  multiplied  these  statements  to  any 
extent ;  but  as  the  above  opinions  are  given  by  gentle'' 
men  thoroughly  competent,  from  their  position  and' 
experience,  to  pronounce  them,  and  embrace  all  the 
main  medical  and  sanitary  features  of  the  question,- as 
well  as  are,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  harmonious/  and- 
entirely  independent,  I  considered  it  unnecessajy  to  add 
to  their  number.]  ■  ■ 

6.  Eepokt  made  by  A.  V.  Dennis,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  to; 
the  Burnham  District  Sanitaiy  .Committee. 

Bumham, 
Gentlemen,  September  21st,  1866.. 

I  HAVE  visited  every  cottage  in  Burnham 
Thorpe,  and  have  made  the  following  memoranda 
respecting  the  worst  cases  of  overcrowding- : — 

1.  Mary  Futter.  One  lower  and  one  upper  room. 
In  the  former  she  sleeps  with  two  children  and  a  sick 
son  aged  22.  In  the  upper  room  are  five  chUdren,  the 
eldest  a  boy  of  16. 

2.  Charles  Kemp.  He  has  one  upper  room.  He 
and  his  wife  and  four  children  sleep  in  it. 

3.  Thomas  Futter.  He  has  two  upper  rooms 
(together  12  feet  square).  In  one  two  young  men 
aged  25  and  23,  and  in  the  other  the  father,  his  wife, 
and  five  children. — These  young  men  and  two  children 
have  had  low  fever. 

4.  David  King.  He  has  but  one  upper  room.  He, 
his  wife,  and  infant  sleep  below.  Seven  children, 
including  a  boy  of  16  and  a  girl  of  15,  in  the  bedroom. 

5.  Wniiam  Grint.  One  bedroom.  In  it  sleep  him- 
self!, wife,  and  five  children, — three  boys  aged  20,  14^; 
and  5,  and  two  girls  aged  12  and  9.  ■ 

6.  George  Howell.  Two  small  upper  rooms,  in 
which  seven  persons  sleep,  including  two  young  men 
aged  23  and  20.  . 

7.  James  Stitch.  One  upper  room.  He,  his  wifey 
and  infent  sleep  in  the  lower  room,  and  five  children 
in  the  upper  room. 

8.  Robert  Futter.  One  upper  room,  in  which  sleep 
six  children.     Two  persons  in  the  lower  room. 

9.  Jacob  Batterby,  with  his  wife  and  six  children, 
two  of  them  girls  above  1 5,  sleep  in  their  only  bed- 
room. 

10.  Thomas  Dunn.  One  upper  room.  In  it  sleep 
himself,  his  wife,  three  grown-up  daughters,  and  one 
grown-up  son. 

11.  WiUiam  Greeves.  One  bedroom.  Ten  persons 
sleep  in  it, — himself,  his  wife,  and  eight  children.  The 
woman  told  me  that  her  husband  was  obliged  to  open 
the  window  frequently  during  the  night. — One  child 
has  had  low  fever. 

12.  Robert  HeweU.  He  has  one  bedroom,  and  sleeps 
in  it  with  his  wife  and  five  children. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  these  cases 
sufficient  air  cannot  be  contained  in  the  rooms  for  so 
many  beir^s.  In  almost  all  the  cases  the  children  are 
blanched  and  unhealthy-looking;  and  although  I 'do 
not  think  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  certain  to  pro- 
duce fever,  I  am  sure  that  when  the  atmosphere  is  as 
it  were  chained  with  it,  it  is  more  likely  to  attack 
some  one  in  those  cottages  than  where  a  purer  air  is 
breathed.  I  have  never  found  Bumham  Thorpe  an 
unhealthy  place  in  respect  to  fevers  of  any  kind  j  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  often  remarked  that-  whsit- 
ever  epidemics,  as  scarlet  fever,  small  pox,  or  measly, 
existed  in  Burnham  or  Creake,  or  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring -villages,  it  rarely  spread  with  any  severity  in 


Bumham  Thorpe.  But  the  diseases 'most  common 
and  most  fatal  there  are  those  depending  upon  stru- 
mous or  scrofulous  constitutions  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  these,  if  not  really  produced,  ai-e  in- 
tensely aggravated  by  the  want  of  good  and  pure  aii". 
There  probably  is  something  in  the  situation  of  the 
village, — ^low,  damp,  undrained,  between  two  ranges 
of  I  hills;  and  another  evil  may  exist  in  the  frequent 
and  repeated  intermarriages  of  the  people ;  but  I 
think  that  more  blame  may  be  ascribed  to  the  want  .of 
cleanliness  and  the  overcrowding  in  their  dwellings  of 
so  many  of  them  than  to  any  other  cause. 

On  the  score  of  morality  I  need  say  nothing  ;  but 
it  is  terrible,  ypung  men  and  girls  sleeping  in  the  same 
room.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  the  first  cause 
of  the  complete  absence  of  all  modesty  which  is  so 
lamentably  common  among  girls  of  the  labom-ing 
class  ?  '■ 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  people  see  the  evil 
themselves,  both  as  regards  the  morality  and  the 
healthiness  of  their  children,. and  they  say, — But,  sir, 
what  can  we  do  ?  (• '"? '  ■ 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  V.  Dennis. 
7.  Cottage  Accommodation  in  the  Parishes  in  the 
Union  of  Swa-flTham,  County  of  Norfolk,  summa- 
rized from  Returns  made  by  the  Relie-ving  Officers, 
by  order  of  Mr.  Edmund  Oldfibld,  Chairman  of 
the  Boai'd  of  Guardians,  Dec.  31,  1867. 
[The  returns.in  question  are  too  voluminous  to  print 
in   detail.     They  contain  a  tabulated  statement  for 
each  parish  in  the  unionj  of  the  number  of  cottages, 
the  names  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  each,  the 
number  of  each  family,  the  number  of  bedrooms  in 
each  cottage,  and  a  space  for  the  relieving  officer's 
remarks.     I  have  summarized  these  results  into  two 
tables,  corresponding  with  the  two  districts  into  Which 
the  union  is  divided.    The  facts  remarked  upon  in  the 
notes  are  derived  either  from  the  figures  in  the  re- 
turns or  the  relie-ying  officers'  "  remai'ks,"  or  informa- 
tion which  I  obtained  myself  in  the  several  parishes 
or  at  my  diiferent  meetings.     I  believe  that  both  the 
figures  and  the  facts  are  as  accurately  stated  as  sta- 
tistics, dealing  with  such  shifting  materials,  ever  can 
be.] 

Mk.  Geob&e's  District. — 18  Parishes. 


Parish. 


Beecham'\reU 
Bucketiham 

Tofts; 
Caldecote 

Cockleyoley  - 

Colveeton 
Didlington    - 
Foulden  - 


Gfooderstone  ■ 


Hillborough  ■ 
Icktiiirgb 
Lamgford     .■ 
Nar£oronf;h  ■ 

Narford  - 

Ne-wton  - 
Oxbotough    • 

Shineham 
Southacre 

Swaffham 


Acre- 
age. 


rg-S 


6S4i 

673 

4.012 

Ml 
1,864 
3,3941 

2,785 


8,101 
1,589 
1,806 
3376 

2,37j' 

1,062 
2,519 

•  975 
!2,292 

7,5S6 


No.  of  Cottages 
with 


One 
Bed- 
room. 


Two 
Bed- 
rooms 


Three 
Bed- 
rooms 


183 
60 

9 
1 

30 

• 

203 

2 

44 
46 
893 

0 

3 

15 

377 

20 

252 

136 

66 

261 

22 
2 
0 

21 

92 

7 

52 
248 

2 
9 

52 
52 

4 
4 

1,609 

" 

132 

7 
265 


30 


Owners  of  Cottages. 


Fielden,  Esg. 

Lord  Ashburton. 

Sir  H.  Bedingdeld, 
Bart. 

T.  B.  Buokworth, 
Esq. 

T.  T.  Amherst,  Esq. 

T.  T.  Amherst,  Esq. 

T.  T..Amlierst,E8q. 
Edmund  Oldfleld, 
Esq.,  and  others. 

An  open  parish,  with 
15  or  20  proprie- 
tors. 

J.  E.  Mills;  Esq. 

Lord  Ashburton. , 

Lord  Ashburton. 

Fi*e  or  six  proprie- 
tors. 

Andrew  Fount»in(!, 
Esq. 

Three  proprietor?. 

Sir  E.  Eedingneld, 
Barf.  '   : 

Fjelden,  Esq. 

Andrew  Founteme 
Esq, 

Various. 


Notes.  , 

No.  1. — Two  of  the  singleTchambered  cottages 'in 
Beechamwell,  occupied  in  one  case  by  a  family -of  four 
(W.  Evett's),  in  the  other  by  a  family,  of  five.  (R. 
Barratt'a),  are  described  as  having"^ TeryjsmaD  rooms." 

No.  2.-^Gf  the  seven  cottages  set  down  in  column  7 
two  have  foiiir  bedrooms  each.     At  meeting  (Noi  47) 
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it  was  stated  that  only  "  two  of  the  cottages  in  Buck- 
enham  Tofts  are  occupied  'by  labourers."  The  a«reage> 
would  require  13,  at  the  rate  of  two  cottages  to.  the 
100  ac^esj  which  on  the  light  land  in  this  pai"t  of  the 
union  is  considered  an  adequate  supply. 

No.  3. — At  my  meeting.  No.  49,  I  was  informied 
that  at  "  Caldecote  there  is  not  a  siifficidncy  of  resi- 
dent labour  or  of  cottages."  At  the  rate  above  men- 
tioned, there  ought  to  be  13  instead  of  five.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  ch-ange  of  the  Law  of 
Settlement  on  the  rates  paid  in  close  parishes,  "  Mr. 
Henry  Oldfleld  "  (the  occupier  of  the  land -at  ;Calde- 
cote),  under  the  old  system  paid  11.  a  quarter  ;  he 
now*pays  91.  a  quarter."  The  rate  for.  the  union  in 
1867  was  2s.  in  the  1/. 

No.  4. — There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  gross  case 
of  crowding  in  this  parish.  In  each  of  the  single- 
chambered  cottages  there  only  reside  two  people.;  To 
show  how  hard  it  is  sometimes  to  sort  people,  one  of 
the  cottages  in  col.  7,  which  has  four  bfedrooms 
(Buck's),  is  only  occupied  by  two  people.  There  are, 
meanwhile,  families  six,  seven,  and  eight  in^  number, 
occupying  cottages  with  only  two  chambers. 

No.  5.— r  Thefour  three-chambered  cottages  are  new. 
The  cottages  are,  I 'believe,  all-oecupied  by- laboui-ers ; 
but  eight  are  manifestly  too  few  for  "860  acres  of  land ; 
double  the  number  would  not  be  too  many.  A  family 
of  four  (Webster's)  occupies'  a  cottage  with  three 
chambers  ;  a  famUy  of  six  (BoAde's)  occupies  one  with 
only  two.  ..      ;  ■ 

No.  6. — One  of  the  cottages  in  column  7  (the  school- 
house),  has  five  chambers.  Of  these  12  cottages  only 
two  are  occupied  by  agracultUral  la.bourers.'  ■  The 
tenants  of  the  rest  are  all, dependents  of  the  squire's  ; 
liis  man  cook,  his  gas  maker;  his  groOm,  two  ,of  his 
carpenters,  his  gardener,  and  two  of  his  gamekeepers. 
One  cottage  is  occupied  by  a  widow.  In  '  only  one  of 
the  three  single-ehambered  cottages  is-there  a  faSnily, 
and  that  only  a  family  of  three. 

No.  7. — There  appear  to  be  some  bad  instances  of 
crowding  in  this  parish.  In- the  double-chambered 
cottages  are  families  of  eight,  nine,  and'  10  pebple  ; 
in  the  single-chambered  cottages  families  of  six, 
seven,  and  eight.  One  of  the  latter  character  with 
seven  occupants,  a  family  by -the  name  of -Darsleyj'is 
described  as  a  "house  not  fit  to- live  in."  In  two 
others,  with  five  and  seven  occupants  respectively, 
the  single  chamber  is  called  "a  very  small  room." 
Mr.  Oldfleld  owns  22  cottages,  of- which  one  has  four 
chambers,  16  have  three,  aiid  five  have  two. '-  Some 
of  Mr.  Oldfield's  cottage  tenants  h-ave  Very  large 
families  ;  in  one  case  there  are  nine,  iii- another  11,  in 
another  12,  in  another  13.''  Theyall  occupy  three- 
chambered  cottages ;  the  family  of  1 1  (James  How- 
ard's) are  in  a  cottage  with  four  chambers. '  How  can 
families  of  this  sizfrbe  decently  housed  with  less  ? 

No.  8.  There  arethree  erapty  cottages  in  this  parish. 
Three  "  town  houses," — occuf)ied  happily,  in  two  cases, 
by  only  one  person  ;  in  the  other  <;asei- by  itw6,--i-haYe 
no  bedroom.  There  seem  to  be  cases  07' Overcrowd- 
ing^ One  family  of  eight  persons  (Maiy  Bassett's) 
live  in  a  cottage  with  only  one  bedroom  ;  there  is 
another  case  of  seven,  and  two  cases  of  six-.  On  the 
otter  hand,  there  are  three  instances  of  cottages  with 
two  bedrooms — Tuft's,  Whalebelly's,  and  Clarke's^— 
occupied  by  single  tenants .  Gooderstone  is  an  open 
parish,  which  serves  the  purposes  of  some  of  the 
surrounding  close  ones.  At  my  meeting.  No.  49,  I 
was  told  that  "  if  everybody  living  in  ■G'ooderstpne 
"worked  in  Gooderstone  there  would  be  a  consider- 
"  ablS'  sui-plus  of  labour.  There  are  men  living  in 
"  Gooderstone  who  walk  five  miles  a  day  to  their 
«  work."  -"■■        .    ■'     .-'-■--  ^      ■ 

Noi  9.  In  the  return  from  this  parish  (No.  57) -it  ig 
stated  that  "  the  accommodation  of  the  greater  part 
"  of  the  people  is  quite  inadeqiiate 't<f  theit  "nnmbers ; 
"  the  bedrooms  are  overcrowded,  with  no  proper  sepa- 
"  ration  of  the  sexes."  It  will  be  observed  that  there 
is  a  very  large  proportion  of  single-chambered  cot- 
tages. Several  of  these  have  four*  aifd  five  people 
sleeping  in  them  ;  one  has  six ;  one  has  seven,  and 


a. 


one,  described  by  the  relieving  officer  as  "  a  very        Norfolk. 

"'  small  room,"  has  11  !  One  cottage  is  empty.  

-No.  10.  The  worst  cases  of  crowding  here  appear  Bev.  J,  Fraser. 
to  be  in  the  case  of  two  double-chambered  cottages, 
occupied  respectively  by  eight  and  ten  persons.  If 
these  could  , be  "sorted"  into  some  of  the  thi-ee- 
chambered  houses,  where  sometimes  there  are  only 
three  people,  it  Would  be  an  improvement.  One  cot- 
tage is  empty. 

No.  11.  Of  the  10  cottages  in  column  7  three  have 
four  chambers.  There  is  no  crowding  here,  but  10 
cottages  are  not  more  than  half  the  number  required 
for  1,300  acres. 

No.  12.  in  my  meeting  No.  51,  it  is  reported  that 
"  the  cottages  chiefly  belong  to  the  landowners.  The 
'.'  condition  of  the  majority  is  good,  very  superior  to 
"  most  parishes,  but  there  are  six  or  seven  inferior 
"  ones.  They  are  not  well  distributed  in  relation  to 
"  the  farms,  nor  are  the  farms  adequately  supplied 
"  with  cottages ;  one  farm  of  800  acres  has  only  two 
"  cottages  ;  another  of  320  has  only  two  also,  and  in 
"  one  of,  these  last,  which  has  no  upper  story  and  only 
"  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  each  only  10  feet  by 
"  7  feet  in  size,  there  were  13  people  lodging  during 
"  the  late  harvest."  In  the  relieving  officer's  return 
there  are  two '  simgle-chambered  cottages  occupied 
severally  by  six  and  seven  people,,  and  in  one  cottage 
(Mi  Bell's),  where  there  is  said  to  be  only  a  "  very. 
"  small  room  to  live  in,"  and  no  bedchamber  at  all, 
there  reside  eight  persons. 

No.  13.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  serious 
case  of  overcrowding  here,  though  in  one  (J.  Palmer's) 
five  persons  sleep  in  one  bedroom.  The  cottages  are 
said  to  be  in  good  order,  and  regularly  inspected  by 
the  proprietor^  agent.  {Notes  erf  Meeting,  No.  S\. 
But  there  is  reported  to  be  a  deficiency  of  labour  in 
the  parish,  and  2,400  acres  would  require  48  cottages 
instead  of  22.  ■ 

No.  14.  The  two  single-chambered  cottages  are 
occupied  by  four  and  five  persons  respectively.  Two 
cottages  belonging  to  the  same  proprietor,  are  reported 
by  the  relie-ving  officer,  "  not  fit  to  Uve  in."  The 
supply  of  cottages  is  not  more  than  half  Tip  to  the 
proper  mark,  and  the  parish  has  to  depend  for  its 
labour  upon  Castleacre. 

No.  IS.  There  is  some  discrepancy,  which  I  cannot 
reconcile,  between  the-  figures  of  the  reheving  officer 
and  those  given  me  at  my  nieeting,  No.  49.  Mr. 
George  makes  52  cottages,  Mr.  ThurteU  only  38. 
Probably  the  account  of  the  difierence  is,  that  the  one 
reckons  all  the  cottages,  many  -of  which  wotdd-be 
occupied  by  persoiis  connected  -with  the  hall ;'  the 
other  only  computes  those  occupied  by  agripultural 
labourers.  Anyhow,  there  is  reported  to  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  cottages  ;'  some  new  ones  have 'been  recently 
buUt,  but  many  also  have  been  pulled. down. 

No.  16..  The  description  given  of  the  cottages  in 
this  parishj  at  my  Meeting  No.  50,. is,  "There  is  a 
"'deficiency  of  co-ttages ;  the  older  ones  are  of  a' bad 
"  description,  dilapidated,  and  many  of  them  crowded. 
"  They  are  buUt  of  clay' lump,  and  the  rent  is  the  same 
"  as  at  Beechamwell  (belonging  to  the  same  proprietor), 
"  though  the  cottages  and  gardens  are  bothinferior." 
The  size  of  the  families  occupying  the  four  single- 
chambered  cottages  is  respectively  four,  six,  eight, 
and  nine  persons. 

No.  17.  Both  cottage  atid  labour  supply  in  this 
parish  is  deficient.  Labour  is  imported  from  Castle- 
acre, about  a  inile  distant.  A  family  of  six  persons 
(Reynold's)  have  only  "  one  very  small  bedroom." 
From  35  to  40  cottages  would,  I  suppose,  be  none  too 
many  for  iflie  wants  of  this  parish,  at  the  rate  of  t-s?;Oto 
the  100  acres,  unless  there  is  a  good  deal  of  waste  land. 
'  ',No.  18;  There  are  55  empty  cottages  in  Swaffham. 
The  small  prdpbrtioh  of  those  occupied  that  ha-i^&  three 
bedrooms,  and  the  large  number  that  have  t)hly  onb, 
must  excite  attention.  The  relieving  officer's  return 
shows  a  lamentable  number  of  cases  of  overcrowding. 
Several  of  the  single-chambered  cottages  are  occupied 
"by  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  persons,  and  in  one 
case,  where  the  sleeping  room  is  said  to  be  small, 
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Norfolk.        there  are  herded  10  persons.     The  cottages  also  are 

badly  distributed.     The  parish  extends  over  an  area 

Rev.  J.  Fraser.  of  upwards  of  7,500  acres,  yet  not  more  than  25  cot- 

tages  are  said  to  be  outlying.    {See  Notes  of  Meeting, 

a-  No.  52.) 

Mr.  Walker's  District. — 15  Parishes. 


i 

No.  of  Cottages 

Acre- 
age. 

1 

with 

Parish. 

II 

One 

Two 

Three 

Owners  of  Cottages. 

c3 

?3 

Bed- 

Bed- 

Bed- 

1 

o_ 

room. 

rooms 

rooms 

1 

Ashill 

2,990 

671 

28 

80 

17 

Various. 

2 

Bodney  - 

2,614 

98 

.     1 

1 

16 

Lord  Ashburton. 

S 

Bradenham, 
Sast. 

2,329 

251 

4 

60 

2 

16  or  17  proprietors. 

4 

Bradenham, 
West.- 

1,682 

205 

13 

S3 

6 

15  or  16  proprietors. 

G 

Cressingham, 

Great. 
Cressingham, 

Little. 
Holme  Hale  - 

2,396 

427 

34 

47 

6 

Several  proprietois. 

C 

1,826 

180 

3 

81 

4 

J.  R.  Mills,  Esij. 

7 

2,598 

804 

25 

45 

7 

Various  proprietors. 

8 

Houghton     - 

601 

38 

2 

7 

0 

E.  A.  Applewhaite, 

Esq. 
Many  proprietors. 

9 

Necton  - 

8,799 

620 

43 

84 

21 

10 

Pickenham, 
North. 

1,610 

216 

13 

86 

0 

Several  owners. 
E.  A.  Applewhaite, 

11 

Pickonham, 
South. 

1,767 

107 

10 

16 

1 

Esq. 
A  number  of  ownei-s 

12 

Saham  Toney 

3,946 

911 

41 

145 

42 

mostly  small. 
A  great  many  small 

13 

Sporle    - 

4,180 

609 

42 

98 

10 

owners. 
Lord  Walslngham. 

14 

Stanford 

2,607 

134 

2 

18 

6 

Thos.  Barton  and  J. 

IE 

Threxton 

1,059 

50 

0 

8 

4 

a.  Mills,  Esqs. 

Notes. 

A  feature  in  Mr.  Walker's  district  is  the  large 
number  of  unoccupied  cottages.  In  Ashill,  5  ;  in 
East  Bradenham,  5  ;  in  West  Bradenham,  4 ;  in  Great 
Cressingham,  1  ;  in  Holme  Hale,  4  ;  in  Necton,  14 ; 
in  North  Pickenham,  7 ;  in  Saham  Toney,  11;  in 
Sporle,  19.    70  vacant  cottages  in  all. 

No.  1. — The  relieving  officer  reports  many  of  the 
cottages  in  AshiQ  to  be  out  of  repair,  and  it  is  evident 
from  his  figures  that  many  are  overcrowded.  There 
are  families  of  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  people  with 
only  one  bedroom  to  occupy.  One  case  (Chiistmas 
Palmer's)  is  specially  signalized  as  a  "  bad  "  one. 

No.  2. — The  cottages  here  are  evidently  good,  and 
as  evidently  insufficient.  It  is  reported  at  my  meet- 
ing, No.  46,  that  there  may  be  in  the  parish  500 
acres  of  uncultivated  land;  but,  even  so,  there  would 
be  a  demand  for  40  cottages  instead  of  18.  One  of 
the  cottages  in  column  7  has  four  bedrooms. 

No.  3. — The  small  proportion  of  three-chambered 
cottages  wUl  be  observed.  Some  of  those  with  two 
chambers  have  nine  and  ten  persons  living  in 
them.  The  owners  are  generally  persons  of  small 
means. 

No.  4. — The  cottage  supply  is  sufficient,  and  the 
cottages  themselves  are  reported  to  be  in  decent  order. 
Three  of  those  with  one  chamber  are  occupied  by 
two  families  of  six  each,  and  one  of  seven,  whUe,  per 
contra,  some  of  those  with  three  bedrooms  have  only 
three,  four  and  five  persons  occupying  them  ;  and  one 
cottage  with  five  chambers  has  only  three  inmates 
(widow  Chaplin's).  It  appears  to  be  the  occupier's 
own  property. 

No.  5. — ^It  wUl  be  seen  from  the  figures  that  the 
cottage  accommodation  in  Great  Cressingham  is  bad. 
The  generality  of  the  cottages  are  described  (in  Notes 
of  Meeting,  No.  46,)  "  to  be  in  a  bad  condition  in 
"  respect  of  repair  ;"  the  overcrowding  is  less  than  it 
was  10  years  ago,  owing  to  a  decrease  of  50  in  the 
number  of  the  population.  Som"  bad  cases,  however, 
are  mentioned  by  the  relieving  officer ;  one  where 
11  people,  several  of  whom  are  over  16  years  of  age, 
sleep  in  two  chambers ;  another  (John  Belverstone's) 
where  10  people,  five  of  whom  are  over  16,  sleep 
"  all  in  one  small  room  ! "  Five,  six  and  seven 
inmates  are  common  numbers  to  find  in  the  single- 
chambered  cottages. 


No.  6. — There  are  cases  of  over-crowding  here. 
One  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walker  in  which  six  per- 
sons, three  of  whom  are  over  16  years,  occupy  one 
"  very  small  "  bedroom.  There  is  a  deficient  pro- 
portion of  three-chambered  cottages. 

No.  7. — Several  considerable  families  live  in  the 
single-chambered  cottages;  one  family  of  five  per- 
sons, four  of  six,  two  of  seven,  and  one  of  eight. 
At  my  meeting.  No.  45,  the  cottages  were  described 
as  being  "  not  generally  in  good  condition."  There  is 
a  very  small  proportion  with  three  chambers. 

No.  9. — The  state  of  things  in  Necton,  as  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  as  appears  from  the  relieving 
officer's  return,  is  very  bad.  There  is  a  vei'y  Jarge 
number  of  single-chambered  cottages,  and  numerous 
tenements  are  shockingly  out  of  repair.  Many  of 
the  rooms  are  described  by  the  relieving  officer  as 
"  very  small ;"  three  cottages  are  reported  as  "  so  dila- 
pidated as  not  to  be  fit  for  habitation  ;"  of  four  more 
it  is  said,  "  these  four  cottages  are  all  in  a  bad  state 
"  of  repair,  and  the  bedrooms  are  quite  unfit  to  sleep 
"  in  ;"  and  of  the  single-chambered  cottages  eight  are 
occupied  by  five,  three  by  six,  and  two  by  seven 
inmates.  Even  where  there  is  nominally  more  than 
one  chamber  the  rector  appends  a  note  to  the  return 
to  the  effect,  that  "  often  there  is  no  door  between  the 
"  bedrooms,  and  in  some  cases  the  partition  is  not 
"  worth  calling  a  division." 

No.  10. — Some  of  the  single-chambered  cottages 
have  five,  six,  and  seven  inmates.  Four  cottages  with 
three  bedrooms  have  only  two  inmates  each,  and  one 
with  four  bedrooms  has  only  four.  There  needs  some 
"  sorting  "  at  North  Pickenham. 

No.  11. — There  are  six,  seven,  and  in  one  ease 
nine,  people  living  in  cottages  with  a  single  bedroom. 
In  two  of  the  double-chambered  houses  there  are  also 
nine  and  ten  persons. 

No.  12. — Some  of  the  cottages  at  Saham  Toney 
were  described  at  my  meeting,  No.  45,  as  being 
,  "  as  bad  as  there  are  anywhere.''  The  reheving 
officer  does  not  signalize  any  special  cases  either  of 
dilapidation  or  over-crowding.  The  single-cham- 
bered houses  are  less  crowded  than  is  sometimes 
found  elsewhere.  I  only  observe  two  bad  cases ;  one 
where  there  are  seven  inmates,  the  other  where  there 
are  nine.  In  this  last  case  (William  Drew's)  the 
officer  remarks,  "  This  faniUy  is  very  dirty,  and  much 
"  neglected  by  their  parents." 

No.  13. — Every  eye  will  be  struck  with  the  small 
number  of  cottages  with  three  chambers  in  this  large 
parish.  The  medical  officer  (Mr.  Thomas),  at  my 
meeting,  No.  48,  reported  the  cottages  on  the  whole 
as  "  in  good  repair,  but  with  insufficient  accommoda- 
"  tion  for  the  families."  Of  the  single-chambered 
houses  I  observe  four  have  six  inmates,  two  have 
seven,  and  one  has  nine.  Saint  Katherine's  Hospital, 
in  London,  owns  2,100  acres  of  land  in  the  parish,  but 
is  only  credited  in  the  relieving  officer's  return  with 
the  ownership  of  three  cottages.  It  ought  to  have  ten 
times  the  number. 

No.  14. — Of  the  2,600  acres  in  Stanford  only  about 
1,800  are  under  cultivation.  The  supply  of  cottages 
is  hardly  equal  to  this,  and  I  observe  in  the  return 
that  in  five  of  the  cottages  there  are  lodgers.  The 
largest  families  are  generally  in  the  largest  cottages ; 
but  in  one  case  (Hancock's)  there  is  a  cottage  with 
three  bedrooms  and  only  three  inmates,  while  there 
are  two  single-chambered  cottages  with  four  and  five 
persons  each. 

No.  15. — At  Threxton,  again,  12  cottages  are  in- 
sufficient for  1,000  acres,  and  a  deficiency  of  labour  is 
felt,  the  extra  supply  being  drawn  from  Saham  Toney, 
Watton,  and  Cressingham.  Of  the  six  cottages  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Barton  fom-  have  three  chambers. 
'The  worst  case  of  crowding  is  that  of  a  family  of 
eight  in  a  tenement  with  only  two  bedrooms. 
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Baby  Castle,  Darlington, 
Sir,  November  22,  1867. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  I  beg  to  say 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  my 
opinion  on  the  subjects  referred  to. 

For  labourers'  cottages,  generally,  a  good  kitchen, 
scullery,  and  pantry  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two 
bedrooms  over,  are  sufficient.  The  husband  or  man 
and  wife  prefer  sleeping  down  stairs;  they  feel  it 
more  convenient,  and  in  winter  warmer.  If  three 
bedrooms  are  made  they  are  quite  unable  to  furnish 
them,  so  that  it  seems  a  waste  of  money  to  provide  so 
many  rooms.  I  should  say  (from  experience)  not  10 
out  of  100  could  furnish  three  bedrooms.  It  was  very 
common  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  the 
custom  prevails  to  some  extent  yet,  not  to  ceil  the 
kitchens  ;  the  boards  and  joists  were  drest,  and  kept 
cleajQ,  the  object  being  twofold,  first  to  save  fuel,  and 
second  to  have  the  bedrooms  always  aired.  I  do  not 
advocate  this  plan,  but  where  fuel  is  a  long  way  to 
cart  and  very  expensive  there  was  a  considerable 
saving.  I  think  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  would 
act  prudently  in  allowing  new  work  to  be  placed  on 
existing  walls,  providing  they  are  strong  and  good, 
and  that  their  inspector  should  certiiy  them  to  be  so. 
It  really  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  remove  a 
building  when  it  can  be  readily  adapted  to  or  used  as 
a  portion  of  that  to  be  built. 

With  rcard  to  the  bearing  powers  of  timber  I 
think  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my  conclusions  by  30 
years'  experience,  that  the  walls  are  needlessly  loaded 
Avith  timber  by  your  scantlings.  Just  let  me  give  an 
instance.  Cottage  for  M.  Dowson,  Teesdale,  bearing 
15  ft.,  bedroom  joists  10  by  2i  trimmers  10  by  3, 
14  inches  centre  and  centre,  or  11^  apart.  What  has 
this  room  to  contain  ?  a  bed,  drawers,  and  a  few 
chairs,  while  its  floor  is  strong  enough  for  a  public 

2. 


room.  Joists  8  by  2J,  trimmers  8  by  3,  and  16  inches 
c,  &c.,  are  ample.  Ground  joists  are  unnecessarily 
close,  so  are  the  spare,  but  I  do  not  like  the  con- 
struction of  their  roofs  ;  the  mode  of  securing  the 
purlines  by  chocks  p^  and  nails  is  very  loose  ;  what 
is  termed  cogging  is  by  far  the  firmest  and  strongest, 
and  I  would  alter  the  scantlings  of  the  rafters,  making 
them  stronger  ;  shorten  the  bearings  of  the  purlines, 
and  make  them  lighter.  As  timber  will  naturally 
give  or  sag,  I  would  make  my  ridges  deep  in  prefer- 
ence to  being  thick. 

I  have  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Headlam  on  these 
matters,  but  he  of  course  could  not  interfere,  and  as 
it  is  probable  that  a  large  farmhouse  may  be  built  op 
this  estate  next  spring  (I  have  given  two  sketches  to 
our  agents),  I  should  be  glad  if  some  alteration  could 
be  made,  or  it  will  add  very  materially,  and  I  might 
say  needlessly,  to  its  cost.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
furnish  any  information  in  my  power,  and 

Am,  &c. 
J.  J.  Henley,  Esq.  Jas.  Woodwaed. 


Weetwood  Hall, 

Wooler. 

The  powers  of  this  Act  (27  &  28  Vict.  c.  114.) 
have  been  largely  taken  advantage  of  in  this  district 
for  the  erection  of  farm-buildings,  and  to  a  smaller 
extent  for  cottages  and  dwelling  houses. 

A  much  larger  amount  would  be  taken  for  buildings 
and  cottages  if  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  would 
relax  the  conditions  under  which  they  at  present 
grant  applications. 

One  restriction,  that  no  old  material  or  walls,  how- 
ever good  they  may  be,  shall  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  any  buildings  so  sanctioned,  adds  so  very 
materially  to  the  expense  in  many  instances,  that  the 
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proprietor  has  been  debarred  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  Act,  and  as  a  consequence  many  buildings  are 
patched  up,  or  run  up  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner. 

Were  the  Commissioners  to  relax  this  rule,  and  be 
satisfied  with  the  report  and  supervision  of  their 
inspector  (or  an  architect  employed*  by  tbem,  if  thought 
necessary),  that  all  the  old  materials  intended  to  be 
used  were  sound  and  good,  and  fitted  for  the  purpose 
intended,  sufficient  security  would  be  guaranteed,  and 
many  would  be  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  those 
powers  of  borrowing  which  the  cost  now  preventfe 
their  doing. 

Regarding  jcottages.  The  requirements  of^  the 
Commissioners,  that  each  cottage  shall  be  provided 
with  three  sleeping  rooms  in  addition  to  living 
rooms,  does  not  work  well,  and  adds  so  materially  ^ 
to  the  cost  as  to  prevent  money  being  taken  for 
cottages,  or  inducen  the  parties  taking'  it'so-te 
cut  down  the  size  of  the  rooms  (no  minimum  size 
being  specified),  that  they  are  quite  unfit^for  a  family 
to  live  in  ;  and,  even  thus  reduced,  these  cottages  are 
found  to  cost  150/.  and  upwards,  whereas  a  proprietor 
expending  his  own  money  can  erect  excellent  cottages, 
more  suited  indeed  to  the  district,  at  a  cost  from  100/. 
to  120/.,  including  offices  ;  these  contain  large  living 
room,  a  kitchen  capable  of  receiving '  if  required  the 
old  box  beds  still  in  use  in  the  border  counties,  with 
two  other  rooms,  dairy,  sculleiy,  &c.,  and  outside 
court-house  and  pig-house,  with  privy  and  ashpit  to 
each  pair  of  cottages.  These  cottages,  capable  of 
receiving  the  furniture  and  beds  at  present  in  use  by 
the  cottagers,  are  found  to  be  more  suitable,  are  quite 
as  healthy,  and  are  preferred  by  the  cottagers. 

I  annex  sketches  showing  the   arrangements  and 
cost  of  some  <50ttage8  erected  upon  this  plan. 

31st  August  1867.  P.  G.  Bolam. 


Remarks  on  the  erection  of  farm-hous^es,  buildingSj 
and  cottages,  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners. 

During  an  experience  of  some  years  in  designing 
and  superintending  the  erection  of  farm-houses, 
buildings,  and  labourers'  cottages,  in  cases  where  they 
have  been  erected  with  money  advanced  by  the  land- 
owner, as  well  as  by  money  advanced  by  the .  Lands 
Improvement  Company  with  the  sanction  of  the  In- 
closure Commissioners,  I  have  often  heard  expressions 
of  regret  both  from  the  landowners  and  their  agepts 
that  more  buildings  could  not  be  erected  and  enlarged 
by  borrowing  money  from  the  Lands  Improvement 
Company,  owing  to  the  restrictions  in  the  conditions 
of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners^  by  not  allowing  alter- 
ations and  repairs  to  an  existing  building,  but  only 
allowing  grants  for  entire  new  buildings  or  portions 
of  buildings.  I  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  point  out 
from  my  own  experience,  and  also  endeavour  to  show 
that  repairs  and  alterations  to  existing  houses  and 
buildiugs  may  be  done  in  such  a  substantial  manner 
as  to  make  them  almost  equally  as  good  and  valu- 
able as  if  entirely  new.  Also  that  more  cottages 
might  be  buUt  with  borrowed  money  if  the  conditions 
were  relaxed,  as  well  as  that  some  alterations  might 
•  be  allowed  in  the  description  and  size  of  the  materials; 
and  in  doing  this  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the 
landowner  or  his  agent  would  only  be  asking  of  the 
Commissioners  to  grant  thaF'which  they  have  always 
been  ready  and  willing  to  do  in  the  outlay  of  theif 
own  money. 

In  farm-houses  it  is  sometimes  necessary  that  they 
should  be  enlarged,  and  the  existing  part  put  in  pro- 
per jTepair,  the  old  portion  when  repaired  being  per- 
haps as  substantial  and  as  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the 
new  part,  and  certainly  muph  longer  than  the  time 
allowed  by  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  borrowed  money,  yet,  as  it  is  under 
the  head  of  repairs,  money  is  not  allowed  to  be 
advanced  by  the  Lands  Improvement  Company. 

A  case  of  this  kind  has  occurred  at  Kilham  on  the 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  TankervUle,  where  almost  an 
entire  new  house  is  being  erected  under  my  superin- 


tendence. It  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  this 
house  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  on  making  a  sur- 
vey I  found  the  four  outside  walls  were  perfectly 
sound  and  good,  in  fact,  the  house  being  of  modern 
erection,  they  were  as  good  as  new,  and  as  good  as 
could  be  built ;  the  roof  is  of  Memel  timber,  having 
only  been"  put  on  a  few  years  ago,  but  all  the  interior 
partitions,  joisting,  &c.,  was  of  Scotch  timber,  com- 
pletely decayed  with  dry  rot,  which  had  consequently 
infected  all  the  interior  woodwork  and  fittings.  It 
was  J  thus !  found,  necessary  to:igut  the  whole  of  the 
interior,  leaving  nothing  but  the  four  main  walls  and 
roof  standing,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  wei'e 
perfectly  sound  and  good  as  new.  The  interior  is 
now  being  renewed  in  the  same  substantial  manner, 
and  with  the  same  materials  as  the  new  portions,  and 
as  substantial  as  required  by  the  Commissioners,  so 
that  when  the  wcri'k  is  completed  it  will  be  equal  to  a 
new  house,  at  the  same  time  saving'  the  landowner 
the  expense  of  building' the 'four  main  walls  and 
putting  on  the  main  roof. 

Another  case  is  "that  of  the '  farmhouse  at  Dunston 
Square  on  the  same  estate.  New  rooms  have  been 
built  on  to  the  front  part'  of  the  old'house  making  an 
addition  of  a  ,  substantial  nature,  the  walls"  and  roofs 
of  the  old  part  of  the  house  being  perfectly  sound ; 
the  interior  has  been  remodelled  and  made  almost 
equal  to  new  at  a  cost  of  300/.  or  400/.  less  than  what 
would  have  been  required  in  the  erection  of  an  entire 
new  house. 

"  In  other  houses  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add 
an  additional  story  to  the.  whole  or  portion  of  a  house, 
where  the  existing  walls  and  foundations  ai'e  perfectly 
sound  and  good,  as  well"  as  the  interior  fittings;  in 
the  additional  story;  the  floors  and  probably  the  roof 
and  all  interior  fittings  are  entirely  new,,  thus  making 
the  whole  almost  equal  to  a  new  house. 

The  same  with  farm  buildings.  Ih.  some  cases  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  heighten  buildings  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  new  granary  or  upper  barn,  the 
old  walls  and  foundations  being  perfectly  good  and 
substantial  and  of  sufficient  thickness  to  carry  another 
story, r— perhaps  all  that  may  be  left  of  the  old  building 
is  the  walls  ;  the  roof,  joisting  and  flooring,  doors, 
windows,  &c.,  being  entirely '  hew,  thus  making  the 
building  as  substantial  and  good  as  if  entirely  new 
but  at  a  much  less  cost. 

\A  case,  applicable  to  the  above,  occurred  at  Castle 
Heaton  on  the  Earl  of  Tankervilie's  estate.  A  sub- 
stantial old  building  required  the  timbers  renewing, 
the  walls  being  thick,  solid,  and  good  and  perhaps 
stronger  than  new  on  account  of  their  greater  thick- 
ness. The  roof,  floors,  doors,  and  windows,  were 
renewed  in  a  substantial  manner  and  the  walls  pro- 
perly pointed,  and  on  completion  made  the  whole  as 
substantial  as  possible,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  half 
of  what  it  would  have  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building. 

Other  cases  I  have  met  where  stables,  byres,  &c., 
have  been  good  and  substantial  as  far  as  regards  the 
walls  and  roof,  but  required  to  be  fit  up  with  new 
stall  fittings,  racks,  mangers,  &c.,  thus  making  them 
perfectly  complete,  substantial,  and  good. 

I  would  here  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners 
to  the  method  of  fitting  up  the  stalls,  &c.,  of  stables. 
In  making  them  entirely  of  wood  the  upper  rails  of 
the  partition  is  often  bitten  by  the  horses  and  the 
,  bottom  rail  kicked  by  them  ;  thus,  to  my  knowledge, 
sometimes  destroying  them  in  a  very  short  time  after 
completion.  I  have  lately  adopted  a  plan,  to  have  metal 
posts  and  top  and  bottom  rail  made  to  be  easily  screwed 
and  fixed  together  and  the  rails  grooved  to  receive  the 
2^  inch  battens;  the  cost  of  the  metal  work  being  about 
27s.  or  28s.  for  each  stall,  which  is  only  5s.  or  6«.  more 
than  if  they  were  made  entirely  of  wood,  but  no  doubt 
cheaper  in  the  end,  as  there  is  no  comparison  as  to  the 
time  they  will  last.  In  byres  also  I  invariably  fit  up 
the  partitions  with  large  stones  on  edge  about  five  feet 
square  and  about  four  inches  thick,  which  are  more 
substantial  and  lasting  than  wood,  it  being  well  known 
that  wood  partitions  in  byres  soon  go  to  decay. 
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In  other  cases  it  may  occui'  that  an  existing  building 
which  may  be  good  and  substantial,  but,  badly  ar- 
ranged, may  be  improved  in  its  arrangement  by  taking 
down  \ipil|s  or.paxtitions  and  extending  the  size  of  the 
Ijuilding.  Some  parts  perhaps  may  require  the  walis 
raised  and  part  may  require  new  rpoflng,  or.  other 
substantial  repairs,  and  when  completed  is  found  to 
be  a  convenient  and  substantial  building,  at  a  small 
cost. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  labourers'  cottages,  In 
some  cases  where  cottages  are  good  and  well  built,  but 
with  insufficient  accommodation  for  a  large  family,  the 
walls  might  be  raised  for  rooms  above,  making  every- 
ijhuig  substantial  and  good,  thus  obtaining  the  accom- 
modation required  by  the  Inclosure  Commissioners 
without  being  at  the  expense,  of  an  entire  new  cottage  ; 
or  in  other  cases  where  cottages  are  substantial  and 
good  three  or  four  cottages  by  taking  down  and  re- 
arranging some  of  the  partitions  may.  be  converted 
into  two  good  cottages  with  ample  accomniodation. 
For  inptance,  §ay  three  cottages  having  each  one  room 
16  ft.  square,  may  be  converted  into  two  good  cottages 
by  dividing  the  centre  cottage  with  a  partition,  thus, 
making,  a  living-room  16  by  16  and  bedroom  16  by  8 
down  stairs,  and  if  more  accommodfition  is  still  re-, 
quired,  then  by  raising  the  walls  a  good  bedroom  and 
loft  can  be  obtained  in  the  upper  story.  In.  other 
cases  where  cottages  are  deficient  in  accommodation,  a 
scullery  or  washhouse  with  pantry  and  coal-house,  &c., 
may  be  built,  on  at  the  back,  with  perhaps,  a  bedroom 
above,  thus  affisrding  ample  requirements  for  the 
family.  , 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland.Tvhere  the  labourers  are  now  generally 
being  provided  with  good  cottages,  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  Inclosure  <Comniissioners  in  compelling 
the  arrangement  of  three  bedrooms  in  each  cottage  is 
considered  more  than  what  is  necessary,  but  that  two 
bedrooms  is  amply  sufficient;  foritJs  well  known 
that  agricultural;  labourers  in  this  district,  so  far  as 
regards  the  labourer  and  his  wife,  will  insist  on  sleeping 
in  the  living  room,  in  fact,,  they  would  consider  it  an 
unkindness  and  hardship  if  they  were  not  allowed  to 
do  so,  consequently  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  live  in  cottages  where  they  could  not, 
and  on  this  account  the  farmer  might  have  some 
difficulty  in  hiring  them,  therefore  according  to  this 
custom  two  bedrooms  are  amply  sufficient. 

I  may  refer  to  the  plan  of  cottages  now  in  course  of 
erectipn  at  Doddington  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
Tankerville  which  have  been  designed  as  an  improved 
or  model  cottage  for  the  estate.  On  the  ground  floor 
is  a  living  room  16  by  16  arranged  to  have  a  bed  for 
the  labourer  and  his  wife,  adjoining  is  a  bedroom  16 
by  10  for  one  sex  which  may  be  used  as  well  for  a 
sitting  room  in  cases  of  sickness.  Above  the  living 
room  is  a  bedroom  for  the  other  sex  16  ft.  by  12  ft.  6  in. 
and  adjoining  is  a  loft  16  by  10  which  may  be  Used 
for  keeping  bacon,  meal,  and  other  stores ;  behind  is  a 
scullery,  dairy,  and  coal-house,  and  at  some  convenient 
distance  the  necessary  offices.  The  elevations  are  also 
neat,  having  slightly  arched  doors  and  windows  and 
projecting  dormer  windows,  which  gives  effect  to  their 
appearance  ;  they  are  being  erected  in  a  good  sub- 
stantial manner  as  well  as  being  light  and  airy  at  a 
cost  of  about  150/.  for  each  cottage  with  ample 
accommodation  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 

With  regard  to  the  sizeS"  of  the  materials?,  some  of 
the  scantlings  specified  by  the  Commissioners  are  not 
what  are  generally  used  in  this  district,  and  some 
of  thgm  are  found  very  inconvenient;  for  instance, 
joisting  and  roofing  timbers  8^  by  3-^  in.  require  to 
be  cut  out  of  timber,  whereas  deals  9  by  3  in.  would 
answer  the  same  purpose  and  be  drier  and  better, ; 
also  slate  laths  are  required  2  in.  by  |  in.,  whereas 
if  they  were  allowed  about  1|  by  |  in.  they  could 
-be  cut  out  of  battens  which  would  cost  less  and  be 
amply  strong,  as  it  is  the  general  custom  here  to  use 
them  li  by  |  in.  and  IJ  by  f  in.  Other  sizes  might  also 
be  left^tothe  judgment  of  the  landower's  architect, 
keeping  in  view  that  they  are  substantial  and  good  as 
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much  for  the  benefit  of  the  landowner  as  for   the       XVF.  A. 
Inclosure  Commissioners. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  these  suggested  additions, 
alterations, .  and  repairs,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
that  the  surveyor  or  architect  of  the  landowner  would 
not  have  entirely  the  power  of  certifying  as  to  the 
substantiality  of  an  old  building,  but  that  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners'  surveyor  would  also  have  the  power  to 
object  to  any  building  which  really  appeared  to  him 
insuffi,cient  to  advisp  them  to  grant  a  loan  foi:  the 
completion  of  an  important  alteration  or  addition. 

In  conclusion  I  njay  state  that  these  remarks  might 
be  extended  to  greater  length,  but  I  consider  "them 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  being 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Inclosure  Commis-' 
sioners,  land  I  beg  to  submit  that  they  are  cases,  on 
account  of  the  saving  of  expense  where  money  may  be 
advantageously  advanced  by  the  Lands  Improvement 
Company  with  the  sanction  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  landowner 
requiring  their, assistance.  , 

'  J.  Waxson,  Aj-chitect. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  January  1868. 
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Howick  Grange,  Bilton, 
Northumberland,  Nov.  16,  1867. 
Business  of  various  kinds  has  prevented  me 
from  stating  to  you  before  this  my  opinion  as  to  how 
the  requirements  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  in  the 
building  of  cbttages  under  advances  by  the  various 
Lands  Companies  prevented  owners  of  property  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  companies'  powers  in  con- 
sequence of  the  expense  of  the  plans  and  specifications 
required  by  the  Commissioners.  This  was  one  of  the 
points  you  asked  for  information  upon  at  the  nieeting 
of  the  board  of  guardians  at  Alnwick  at  which  you 
were  present. 

The  Commissioners  insist  on  "  three  bedrooms  in 
"  each  cottage,  but  where  many  cottages  are  to  be 
"  built,  some  with  two  bedrooms  for  labourers  without 
"  families  will  be  allowed."  Such  cottages  cannot 
be  built  under  160Z.  each,  and  as  we  have,  in  some 
cases,  as  many  as  12  or  14  cottages  upon  one  farm,  you 
will  see  what  a  sum  would  be  sunk  supposing  that  new 
ones  were  required  and  these  conditions  complied  with. 
As  regards  the  requirements  of  the  farm  servants 
themselves,  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  the  three  bed- 
rooms would  be  occupied.  Few  have  the  furniture  to 
make  so  many  rooms  comfortable,  and  the  expense  of 
firing  would  be  much  increased.  What  a  labourer 
without  a  family  can  do  with  two  bedrooms,  except 
let  them  out  to .  lodgers,  I  cannot  imagine.  Some 
years  ago  I  endeavoured  to  build  some  cottages  on  the 
Commissioners'  plans;  having  after  some  hesitation 
agreed  to  the  numerous  bedrooms,  I  was  then  told  that 
a  supply  of  water  must  be  brought  to  such  houses,  as 
this  was  an  impossibility  I  was  obUged  to  build  them 
on  my  own  plans. 

Cottages  ought  to  be  built  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
occupiers  and  no  more,  and  I  don't  think  I  am  going 
too  far  in  saying  that,  in  fully  one-half .  the  cases  of 
farm  servants  in  this  county  one  bed  rcram'  would  be 
all  that  would  be  required,  for,  as  I  daresay  you  saw 
for  yourself  when  you  were  here,  that  the  parents 
almost  invariably  use  the  kitchen  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  no  matter  how  many  bedrooms  you  provide  them. 
Sometimes  a  mother  and  son  or  a  newly  married 
couple  may  be  engaged  for  a  year.  No  allowance  is 
made  for  such  cases  by  the  Commissioners.  You  must 
have  their  number  of  bedrooms  and  they  wouldtemain 
unoccupied.  I  am  sure  if  these  points  were  not  in- 
sisted upon  in  all  cases  so  stringently  as  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  many  more  cottages  would  have  been 
built  under  the  Lands  Companies  powers  than  have 
been,  and  many  land  agents  have  told  me  the  same 
thing.  In  my  oivn  case  it  certainly  would  have 
been  so. 

I  am,  &c. 
J.  J.  Henley,  Esq.  J.  Ceastek. 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF  CHILDREN,  YOUNG  PERSONS,  AND  WOMEN 


App.  A.  Eglingham  Vicarage,  Alnwick, 

"       My  deak  Mr.  Henlbt,  December  16,  1867. 

Northumber-  Ix  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  comply  with 

land.  your  request,   to   write  to  you   upon  some    of   the 

M    Henlev      subjects  of  Our  conversations  which  we  had  during 

_J '     your  inquiry  about  the  "employment  and  education 

\j_  of  children  "  in  North  Northumberland. 

With  regard  to  our  schools,  I  feel  confident  that 
you  found  them  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  generally 
ill  quality  also  for  the  requirements  of  our  people. 

The  advance  which  has  been  made  in  our  educational 
institutions,  both  in  our  towns  and  in  our  country 
parishes,  during  the  last  20  years  has  been  everything 
that  we  could  desire,  and  the  little  which  remains  to 
be  done  will  in  a  few  years  be  accomplished. 

The  demand  for  education  combining  religious 
training  with  real  and  sound  primary  instruction  is 
universal,  and  the  supply  has  kept  pace  with  the 
demand. 

In  our  towns  of  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  Wooler,  you  will  have  found  ample  school 
accommodation  already  provided,  and  in  each  parish  in 
this  archdeaconry,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  laborious 
efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  well  sustained,  to 
bring  within  the  reach  of  every  family  of  our  scattered 
population  a  good  education. 

You  will  have  had  better  opportunity  than  I  possess 
of  accurately  ascertaining  how  far  the  demand  for 
the  early  employment  of  young  persons  interferes 
with  their  education,  but  I  am  led  to  conclude  that 
the  parents  being  all  most  anxious  to  have  their 
children  edticated,  make  self-denying  efforts  to 
accomplish  this  object,  and  that  whenever  they  are 
able  they  send  their  children  to  school.  You  will 
also  have  observed  in  some  of  our  country  parishes 
that  gi-eat  lads  and  girls  have  returned  to  the  day  school 
for  the  few  weeks  in 'the  year  when  they  are  not 
required  for  agricultural  labour.  This  system  of 
availing  themselves  of  our  schools,  whenever  they 
are  able,  does  not,  however,  fall  in  with  the  rules  for 
attendance  set  forth  in  the  Revised  Code,  and  our 
country  schools  lose  their  capitation  grant  for  some  of 
these  elder  children.  It  might  be  well  for  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  education  to  modify  their 
rules  so  as  to  encourage  school  managers  to  receive 
these  elder  lads  and  girls,  that  they  may  complete 
their  education  at  our  day  schools  at  the  season  when 
their  freedom  from  employment  in  farm  work  will 
allow  them  to  attend. 

You  must  have  observed  that  the  whole  population 
of  North  Northumberland  are  a  very  intelligent, 
thoughtful,  and  calculating  race,  and  know  well  what 
is  really  for  their  own  and  their  children's  advantage, 
and  when  compared  with  the  agricultural  labourers 
of  some  of  the  southern  counties,  the  Northumbrians 
possess  hrains  of  a  very  superior  order  ;  we  see  this 
in  their  homes,  in  our  schools,  and  everywhere 
around  us. 

All  that  we  really  require  is,  that  our  country 
schools  be  raised  in  their  educating  power  by  some 
relaxation  in  the  requirements  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  so  as  to  allow  schools  not 
having  certificated  teachers,  nor  yet  accommodation 
equal  to  the  present  requirements  of  the  Revised  Code, 
to  obtain  two-thuds  or  even  one-half  of  the  capitation 
grant  on  passing  their  children  in  the  several  standards 
set  forth  in  the  Revised  Code.  This  would  at  once 
give  all  the  schools  in  the  country  the  advantages  of 
Government  inspection  and  aid,  and  school  managers 
would  gradually  be  led  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of 
the  inspectors  with  regard  to  better  organization, 
and  as  vacancies  occurred  would  appoint  certificated 
teachers,  and  then  their  schools  would  become 
entitled  to  the  whole  grant. 

I  think  it  right  to  add,  that  the  whole  population 
of  this  archdeaconry  are  determined  to  have  religious 
teaching  for  their  children,  and  that  during  the  12 
years  I  was  Vicar  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  I  had  not 
one  single  objection  made  to  me  as  to  the  teaching  of 
the  chujch  in  the  National  schools  of  that  parish, 
wherein  600  children  received  their  education.     There 


is,  as  you  know,  a  large  Presbyterian  element  in  our 
population,  and  while  I  lived  in  Berwick  I  annually 
visited  the  parents  of  the  children  of  our  National 
schools,  with  the  special  object  of  talking  with  them 
about  the  education  of  their  children,  and  yet  never 
has  one  objection  to  our  Church  teaching  reached  me. 
The  same  feeling  animates  the  people  of  this  parish, 
which  is  45  miles  in  its  boundaries,  and  contains 
2,000  inhabitants.  We  are  now  building  National 
schools,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  working  men  they 
declared  that  it  was  their  earnest  wish  that  these 
schools  should  be  so  founded  that  they  might  always 
remain  under  the  guidance  and  teaching  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  upwards  of  100  of  the 
heads  of  families  of  the  working  classes  subscribed, 
some  one  and  some  two  days'  wages,  towards  the 
building  fund  of  these  Eglingham  National  schools. 

Although  you  found  our  agricultural  population 
comfortable,  intelligent,  and  domestic,  yet  you  have 
not  failed  to  observe  our  sad  failure  in  one  most 
important  matter  of  morals.  I  need  hardly  state  that 
I  refer  to  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  ;  some 
years  ago  I  obtained  a  tabular  statement  of  the  per- 
centage  of  illegitimate  children  in  each  county  in 
England,  and  I  found  that  the  evil  was  greatest  in 
Cumberland,  and  that  North  Northumberland  came 
second.  The  cause  was  not  at  first  apparent,  but  I 
have  since  ascertained  that  Cumberland  presented  the 
greatest  length  of  "  border  "  and  north  Northumber- 
land the  next  greatest,  and  that  secular  marriages 
would  be  contracted  without  any  previous  notice 
at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  along  the  whole 
Scottish  border,  I  trace  therefore  the  high  rate  of 
illegitimate  children  to  the  complete  breaking  down  of 
the  religious  sanction  of  marriage  in  the  mind  of  the 
people  from  generation  to  generation.  Happily  the 
English  population  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the 
Scotch  law  of  marriage  since  the  passing  of  the  19th 
and  20th  of  Victoria,  c.  96.,  which  requires  one  of  the 
parties  about  to  be  married  to  have  resided  in  Scotland 
the  21  days  immediately  preceding  the  marriage. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  the  legislative  sanction  of  a 
secular  mamage  at  the  register  oflice  may  cause  a 
somewhat  similar  deterioration  of  moral  feeling 
throughout  the  country. 

If  there  is  any  other  point  upon  which  you  think 
that  I  can  give  you  any  information  of  value,  pray 
let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  note  from 
you. 

Believe  me,  &c. 
(Signed)        Geo.  Hans  Hamilton. 

J.  J.  Henley,  Esq. 

Glendale  Union,  Wooler, 
Deak  Sik,  November  26,  1867. 

As  it  is  creditable,  and  partly  of  a  redeeming 
character  to  set  against  the  prevalence  of  illegitimacy 
amongst  our  labouring  populalion,  I  think  it  only  fair 
to  tell  you  that  several  of  the  mothers  are  afterwards 
married  to  the  fathers  of  their  children ;  for  instance, 
Mr.  Carr,  from  recollection,  marked  10  in  his  list 
enclosed  who  were  so  married  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  there  might  be  others  that  had  escaped  his 
memory.  I  think  fully  one-fifth  of  the  whole  would 
be  afterwards  married. 

I   have   made   the   returns    about   the   schools 
perfect  as  is  possible. 

J.  J.  Henley,  Esq. 


as 


I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)     Wm.  Wightman. 


Kirknewton  Vicarage,  Wooler, 
Deae  Mr.  Henley,  January  21,  1868. 

I  HAVE  replied  to  the  questions  respecting  the 
employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in 
agriculture  to  the  best  of  my  ability  as  far  as  my 
very  extensive  par'ish  is  concerned.  I  wish,  however, 
to  add  a  few  remarks  upon  some  points,  which  con- 
trast very  unfavourably  with  the  systems  and  customs 
of  other  parts  of  England,  the  system  here  being  so 
totally  different.     First,  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
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ment  of  females,  it  would  bo  very  desirable  if  their 
"work  could  be  limited,  and  not  be  constant  throughout 
the  year,  so  as  to  allow  them  more  time  for  fitting 
themselves  for  domestic  duties  ;  but  as  long  as  the 
present  atj^stem  of  letting  the  farms  by  competition  for 
a  term  of  years  prevails,  combined  with  the  increased 
rate  of  wages,  so  long  will  the  farmer  provide  himself 
with  as  much  female  labour  as  he  can  obtain,  the 
wages  for  women,  though  good,  being  so  much  less 
than  those  for  men..  That  most  objectionable  system 
called  the  bondage  system  (by  which  the  hind  was 
compelled  to  hire  and  keep  a  woman  worker)  has  been 
nominally  given  up,  but  it  virtually  prevails,  and  will 
probably  do  so  as  long  as  the  custom  of  hiring  labour 
by  the  year  continues. 

Another  most  objectionable  point  is  to  be  found  in 
the  existence  of  what  used  to  be  termed  bondage 
houses,  which  are  inhabited  by  single  women  who 
work  on  the  farm;  this  is  a  great  cause  of  immorality. 

II.  The  schools  throughout  this  district  are 
generally  well  attended;  one  good  point  is  that  those 
elder  lads  who  find  employment  during  the  summer 
months  mostly  attend  school  during  the  winter.  In 
the  school  immediately  under  my  superintendence  we 
have  reduced  the  charges  from  5d.,  Ad.,  and  3rf.  to 
3rf.  and  2d.  per  week.  During  last  summer  the 
attendance  was  doubled.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  such  would  be  the  invariable  result  in  other 
districts. 

The  chief  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the  children 
arises  from  the  annual  migrations  of  the  people,  so 
that  many  schools  apparently  make  no  improvement. 
This  remai'k  applies  more  especially  to  rural  districts, 
where  the  population  is  widely  scattered.  It  is 
disheartening  work  both  to  the  clergyman  and  the 
teacher. 

III.  With  regard  to  the  cottages  provided  for  the 
labouring  class,  the  accommodation  is  sadly  deficient ; 
it  is  necessarily  prejudicial  to  morality,  and  fosters  in 
a  sad  degree  that  want  of  self-respect  and  of  con- 
sciousness of  responsibility  which  too  generally  prevails, 
and  without  which  true  morality  cannot  exist.  The 
badness  of  the  cottages  is  a  frequent  cause  of  change, 
the  inhabitants  removing  merely  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining better  accommodation,  and  increases  to  a  great 
extent  that  evil  custom  of  annual  removal  which 
seems  now  to  be  the  rule  of  this  district.  The  hinds 
are  engaged  by  the  year  on  certain  days  in  the  spring 
at  the  principal  towns  where  the  annual  hirings  are 
held,  and  are  engaged  too  without  any  character  from 
previous  employers. 

A  veiy  serious  evil  connected  with  the  insufficient 
accommodation  exists  when  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases  or  fevers  break  out;  few,  if  any,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants escaping.  The  illness  frequently  extends  to  the 
neighbouring  families,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
separate  room  where  the  sick  person  might  be  placed, 
and  the  discomfort,  not,  to  say  danger,  in  cases  of 
fever,  &c.,  when  a  death  occurs,  may  be  easily 
imagined. 

It  has  been  objected  against  increasing  the  accom- 
modation by  providing  chambers  upstairs,  that  in  those 
few  houses  where  upper  rooms  exist  tlie  inhabitants 
will  not  use  them ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  to 
effect  any  change  among  the  lower  orders  is  necessarily 
a  work  of  time,  and  such  objection  in  no  way  removes 
the  landlord's  responsibility  for  allowing  the  existing 
evil  state  of  things  to  continue ;  besides,  it  must  be 
remembered  (and  this  is  an  argument  urged  by  the 
working  classes  themselves)  that  they  are  obliged  to 
adapt  their  furniture  to  the  class  of  cottage  that 
prevaifs,  and  to  have  as  little  as  they  can  do  with  on 
account  of  the  annual  flittings  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, either  from  their  own  wish  for  change  or  at  the 
caprice  of  their  employers.  This  necessarily  prevents 
their  taking  any  interest  in  the  places  they  inhabit, 
and  is  a  great  check  to  any  improvement  in  a  moral 
01"  even  a  social  point  of  view. 

I  am  convinced  of  this,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
present  state  of  things  is  to  a  worse  condition,  and 
that  no  improvement  can  be  looked  for  till  the  system 


of  free  labour  is  established,  a  suitable  class  of  house 
built,  provided  with  out-houses,  gardens,  proper  water 
supply,  drainage,  and  such  like  necessaries  and 
comforts,  to  give  the  labouring  man  an  interest  in  his 
place  of  i-esidence,  and  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  a 
responsible  being,  a  fact  which  under  the  existing 
state  of  things  he  does  not,  nay,  cannot  realize. 

All  these  things  strike  me  forcibly  from  having 
lived  in  other  parts  of  England  previous  to  my  coming 
to  the  north,  while  others  who  have  always  lived  in 
this  district  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  these  serious 
evils.  There  are  other  points,  however,  which  the 
present  inquiry  does  not  embrace,  though  to  a  certain 
extent  connected  with  it ;  questions  for  the  landed 
proprietors  to  consider,  such  as  the  letting  farms  by 
competition,  leading  to  what  has  been  aptly  termed 
"  commercial  farming,"  &c.,  but  perhaps  this  may  be 
considered  to  be  beyond  my  province. 

With  regard  to  the  present  inquiry,  however,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  if  I  can  be  of  any  further  service. 

Trusting  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission  may  be 
productive  of  good  results. 

Believe  me,  &c. 
(Signed)        P.  G.  McDouall. 


APP.  A. 

Northumber- 
land. 

Mr.  Henley. 


Dear  Sir,  Morpeth,  December  5,  1867. 

I  CANNOT  ascertain  your  address,  and  conse- 
quently I  am  obliged  to  send  the  resolution  passed  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  above  board,  and  which  is  copied 
on  the  other  side,  to  you  at  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  resolution  was  passed  at  a  tolerably  large 
meeting  of  the  guardians,  and  was,  I  think,  unani- 
mous. 

Believe  me,  &c. 
J.  J.  Henley,  Esq.,      (Signed)         Geo.  Brumell, 
Assistant  Commissioner. 


(enclosure.) 

Resolutions  of  Morpeth  Board  of  Guardians. 

December  5,  1867. 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  no  legisla- 
tive interference  is  required  in  this  union  for  the 
better  regulation  of  agricultural  labourers,  for  as  a  rule, 
with  rare  exceptions,  women  are  only  employed  in  the 
summer  months  from  7  in  the  morning  till  6  in  the 
evening,  and  in  winter  from  8  in  the  morning  till  4  in 
the  afternoon,  with  ample  allowance  of  time  for  rest 
and  meals  during  the  day  ;  and  that  in  this  union  the 
age  at  which  children  are  to  be  employed  may  safely 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  their  parents." 


Ford  Kectory,  Coldstream, 
My  dear  Sir,  January  23,  1868. 

I  AM  sorry  I  have  been  so  long  in  replying  to 
your  letter.  The  following  information  I  have  from 
Lady  Waterford's  bailiff.  The  cottagers  in  Ford,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  day  labourers,  have  from  one 
to  two  acres  of  land  each  at2Z.  an  acre  (formerly  50s.), 
free  of  poor  rate,  not  bound  to  any  particular  rota- 
tion, crop  as  they  like,  mostly  corn  and  green  crops, 
potatoes  and  turnips,  for  they  all  have  the  privilege  of 
a  cow's  gi-ass  on  Ford  Common.  Cultivated  by  plough 
hired  at  8s.  per  day.  Spade  work  would  not  pay,  as 
they  have  14s.  a  week  wages. 

The  cottagers  at  Crookham  (on  Ford  estate),  about 
10  of  them,  have  plots  of  half  an  acre  to  au  acre  at 
21.  10s.  (formerly  at  3Z.)  cropped  and  worked  in  same 
way,  free  of  poor  rate,  better  land  for  potatoes  and 
turnips  ;  the  latter  ate  on  the  land  by  sheep.  These 
have  no  cows.  I  suppose  they  as  well  as  the  Ford 
men  must  find  it  pay. 

The  women  do  all  the  hoeing  and  summer  light 
work  on  the  land. 

I  hope  the  above  will  be  of  some  use  to  you. 
In  haste, 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  Knight. 
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APP.  A. 

Northumber- 
land. 

Mr.  Henley. 

b. 


Allotment  System  at  Ewart  Park,  Northumberland. 
The  allotment  system  has  been  earned  on  success- 
fully for  the  last  14  years.  Each  allotment  consists  of 
one-fourth  of  an  acre,  and  is  to  let  for  the  sum  of  26s. 
yeai'ly.  For  the  first  three  years  after  the  introduction 
of  the  system  each  allotment  was  cropped  with  wheat, 
the  average  crop  being  12  bushels. 

For  the  last  11  years,  however,  they  have  been' 
cropped  with  potatoes,  the  crop  when  raised  averaging 
three  tons.  The  abundant  crops  thus  raised  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  spade  husbandry,  which' 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  aforesaid  allotments  is  strictly 
enforced.  The  workmen  on  the  estate,  we  may  here 
add,  have  the  privilege  of  attending  to  their  portions 
every  Satm-day,  which  the  respected  and  kind  hearted 
landlord.  Sir  Horace  St.  Paul,  Bart.,  has  kindly  given 
as  a  half-holiday  these  last  14  years.  Neither  has  he 
confined  the  occupancy  of  the  aUotiiients  to  people 
residing  on  his  estate,  so  that  many  tradesmen  in  the' 
neighbourhood  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  boon. 

The  rental  may  to  some  appear  high,  but  it  may  at 
the  same  time  be  stated  that  the  adjoining  meadows  are 
frequently  let  from  5  to  6  guineas  per  acre  annually. 

Jno.  Bbuce, 

Ewart  Park,  Gardener. 

February  9, 1868. 


COERESPONDENCE  as  tO  HiRING  FaIES. 

August  24,  1867. 


Dear  

I  ONLY  got  home  last  night  after  a  week's  absence 
or  would  have  replied  to  your  letter  sooner.  I  don't 
think  I  told  you  of  any  one  in  Yorkshire  who  has 
collected  statistics  about  statutes,  but  I  know  of  a  man 
who  takes  some  interest  in  the  matter,  and  if  I  can 
learn  anything  of  value  I  will  write  you  word.  In  our 
part  of  the  West  Biding  there  is  very  little  of  it,  but  in 
the  East  and  I  think  some  part  of  the  North  Riding  it 
is  in  full  force.  I  am  confident  that  the  immorality 
caused  by  it  is  far  greater  than  by  the  gang  system  as 
practised  about  here.  A  large  proportibn  of  the 
illegitimate  children  date  from  the  statutes.  The 
objections  to  it  as  at  present  practised  are  I  think 
amongst  others  : 

1 .  That  the  system  of  men  and  women  standing  in 
the  street  to  be  hired  is  a  degrading  one.  They  are 
judged  of  by  their  points  like  horses,  and  character  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  taken  into  account  or  even  inquired 
about. 

2.  That  it  creates  a  kind  of  vagrant  population, 
who  lose  all  home  ties,  and  as  a  general  rule  never 
remain  more  than  one  year  in  the  same  place. 

3.  That  it  increases  very  much  the  difficulty  of 
education,  as  after  they  come  to  a  fresh  place  it  is 
some  weeks  probably  before  the  clergyman  or  school 
authority  can  get  hold  of  them  (if  indeed  they  are  ever 
able  to  do  so),  and  they  never  can  have  the  same 
influence  they  have  with  ordinary  parishioners. 

4.  That  it  is  a  decided  discouragement  to  land- 
owners in  building  (as  I  contend  they  ought  to  do) 
sufficient  homes  to  contain  the  population  necessary 
to  the  ordinary  work  of  each  parish,  as  if  hired  ser- 
vants can  be  got  from  large  villages  and  small  towns, 
fewer  cottages  are  necessaiy. 

I  should  like  to  see  statutes  abolished,  and  in  place 
of  them, 

(o.)  Register  offices  to  be  established  (perhaps 
licensed)  as  is  now  conunonly  done  for  house- 
hold servants. 

(fi.)  Hirings  to  be  legal,  made  at  any  time  of  year, 
and  on  any  day. 

(c.)  No  hiring  to  be  legal  or  enforced  by  justices 
except  it  be  made  in  writing  and  in  some 
form  to  be  established  by  law. 

(rf.)  Such  form  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
character  from  preceding  master  or  masters. 


(e.)  None  to  be  able  to  hire  themselves  out  who! 
could  not  read  and  write,  or  who  could  not 
produce    a    certificate   to   show    they   had 
attended  regulai-ly  at  school  for  a  time  to  be 
fixed. 
I  think  the  efiect  of  some  such  regulations  as  these 
would  be  in  the  long  run  that  men  would  not  have 
the  same  temptation  to  change  ;  that  they  would  con-, 
tinue  where  they  were  if  they  had  no  real  cause  of 
complaint,  and  that  farmers  would  hire  only  when  a 
servant  left  them,  and  not  change  their  whole  establish- 
ments regularly  on  a  particular  day  in  the  year. 
■     I  would  let  them  hire  for  six,  nine,  or  12  months, 
or  perhaps  even  longer  if  thought  desirable,  but  the 
service  to  continue  for  a  month  after  the  hired  term 
unless  a  previous  month's  notice  was  given  ;  and  after 
the  term  to  go  on  from  month  to  month  until  notice 
was  given.     I  think  the  efiect  of  this  would  be  that 
men  who  had  nothing  just  to  complain  of  would  remain 
on  indefinitely. 

Believe  me,  &c. 


Embleton,  Chat  Hill, 
Dear  Sir,  Sept.  29,  1867. 

I  ENCLOSE  your  letter  and  beg  to  ofier  a  few 

remarks  on  Mr. 's  suggestions,     I  think  them 

impracticable,  and,  although  doubtless  well  meant, 
they  are  harsh  and  arbitrary  towards  the  labourer  : 
following  the  letters  of  the  paragraphs,  I  would  say  : — 

(a.)  That  register  offices  in  Alnwick  have  not  con- 
duced to  long  periods  of  domestic  service,  as  the  high 
fees  charged  by  the  persons  who  keep  these  offices 
make  it  their  interest  to  persuade  each  servant  to  get 
her  fellow  servants  entered  on  the  books,  and  the 
same  result  would  probably  follow  in  the  case  of 
register  offices  for  farm  labourers.  The  fees  charged 
on  each  hiring  at  the  Alnwick  registers  are  Is.  on 
taking  the  name,  and  2s.  6d.  on  the  hiring,  being  7s. 
in  all,  as  both  mistress  and  maid  pay  alike. 

(b.)  Every  hiring  is  at  present  legal  for  an?/  period 
and  at  any  time,  if  made  in  writing  and  signed  by 
master  and  servant. 

(c.)  I  am  not  aware  that  any  hiring  can  be  en- 
forced for  more  than  a  fortnight,  or  for  the  period  of 
harvest,  unless  in  writing,  and  even  that  I  think 
doubtful. 

(d)  Unless  landlords  and  farmers  are  also  com- 
pelled to  produce  certificates  of  character  this  is  one- 
sided legislation,  and  totally  unnecessary,  as  no  em- 
ployer is  obliged  to  hire  any  one  unless  he  thinks  his 
character  unobjectionable. 

(e.)  This  I  think   the   most   objectionable   of    all 

M^r- 's  propositions,  it  appears  to  me  very  cruel 

and  heartless  to  refuse  employment  to  a  hungry  ill- 
clad  boy  or  girl  merely  because  they  cannot  read  or 
write. 

General  Remarks. — Whether  hired  in  the  market 
or  otherwise,  farm  labourers  will  and  must  be  judged 
as  to  their  physical  powers  to  fulfil  their  engagement 
before  any  reasonable  man  would  engage  them  for  a 
year's  work,  and  this  holds  good  in  every  case,  be  it  a 
lady  engaging  a  housemaid,  a  gentleman  a  groom,  a 
baron  a  gamekeeper,  or  a  farmer  a  labourer.  I  see 
nothing  the  legislature  can  do  in  the  matter  of  hiring 
except  to  place,  as  done  under  Lord  Elcho's  Act, 
employer  and  employed,  on  the  same  footing,  and  to 
affiard  every  opportunity  of  cheap  and  speedy  justice 
to  master  and  man  alike.  The  hiring  or  statutes  are 
a  great  nuisance  to  the  farmer,  not  from  the  circum- 
stance of  people  being  hired,  but  from  the  numbers  of 
persons  who  make  a  holiday  of  it,  and  direct  the 
attention  of  those  seeking  places  from  the  serious 
business  of  the  day.  The  mere  fact  of  standing  in 
the  market  place  is  a  matter  of  mere  taste,  and  so  long 
as  farmers  prefer  to  transact  their  own  proper  busi- 
ness in  a  great  measure  on  the  street  of  the  market 
town,  instead  of  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  there  can  be 
no  hardships  in  their  labourers  doing  the  same  in    ne 
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weather,  in  wet  weather  the  Corn  Exchange  should 
be  thrown  open  to  them,  especially  to  the  women  and 
children. 

I  remain,  '  '    ' 

•  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  J.  Henley,  Esq.  Thomas  Rodger. 


Old  Bewick,  Alnwick, 
My  Dear'  Mb.  Henlet,  September  25,  1867. 

j     I  AGREE  to  a  certain  extent  with  Mr; 's 

remarks.  I  think  he  assumes  more  "  immorality  "  as  the 
rqsplt  of  the  statute  hirjngs  than  they  deserve,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  in  common  with  all 
promiscuous  gatherings  aiFord  temptation  and  facili- 
ties to  the  viciously  inclined.  No.  1 .  The  evil  here  is, 
I  think,  exaggerated,  and  perhaps  in  a  great  measure 
fanciful.  No.  2.  I  think  the  tendency  of  the  annual 
hiring  system  is  to  keep  alive  a  fancy  for  changes, 
which  might  never  arise,  in  many  men,  if  that  fashion 
did  not  exist.  No.  3.  The  effect  is  certainly  such  as 
Mr.  — ^ — ^-  describes,  but  the  cause  is  the  moving 
about  system  itself.  No.  4.  This  notion  does  not 
apply  here.  («.)  I  doubt  the  practicability  of  this 
plan,  (b.),  (c),  {d.)  might  be  made  useful  if  they 
can  be  enforced.  (e.)  Difficult  to  enforce,  and  if 
done,  rather  harsh.  Practically,  I  think,  that  if  we 
could  induce  our  men  to  continue  their  engagements 
until  either  of  the  parties  gave  a  notice  (say  three 
months')  of  his  d'esii-e  to  void  it  and  so  get  rid  of  the 
aimual  palaver  at  the  end  of  February,  many  of 
them  would  never  think  of  changing,  and  this  would 
virtually  put  an  end  to  the  hiring  meetings  to  which 
many  go,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  their 
.friends. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  most  truly, 

J.  C.  Langlands. 


Cawsey  Park, 
Dear  Sir,  Oct.  11',  1867. 

You  are  wishful  to  know  my  opinion  of  the 
influence  of  public  hirings  upon  the  character  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  greater  liberty  given  to 
them  for  ijnmorality  of  conduct  by  attending  such 
places,  as  allowing  them  a  holiday  to  go  to  flower 
shows,  races,  or  any  such  amusements,  neither  can  I 
attribute  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  constant  changes  of 
families  from  one-  master  to  adother.  I  have  upwards 
of  30  families  employed  upon  my  several  fanris,  and 
.  many  of  whom  have  -now  been-  with  me  nearly  30 
years,  viz.,  G.  S.  18  years,  W..  J.  22,  J.  D.  14,  R.  B. 
10,  G-.  C.  8,  and  so  on.  ' 

I     I  remain. 

Dear  sir,  truly, 

John  Hogg. 


Rock,  Alnwick, 
Dear  Mr.  Henlet,  October  4,  1867. 

I  am  only  acquainted  with  the  system  of  statute 
hirings  as  it  is   practised  in    Northumberland,   and 

several  of  the  remarks  in  Mr.  -'s  letter  can 

hardly"  be  considered  applicable  to  our  country.  The 
.system  is  not  faultless,  no  doubt  ;  great  numbers  of 
young  people  of  both  sexes  cannot  probably  be  brought 
together  even  for  a  day  without  risk  of  mischief ;  and 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  young  people  (and 
their  pp,rents,  who  are  as  "much  interested. in  their 
well  doing  as  themselves)  must  depend  for  their  safety 
on  their  own  good  principles.  ,  But  I  had,  better  take 

Mr. 's  (1st)  obseirvations;  on  the  present  system, 

and  (2ndly)  suggestion^  for  alteration  in  the  system, 
seriatim. 

Obs.  1.  "  The  system  of  standing  about  in  the 
"  streets  to  be  hired  is  a  degrading  one,"  &?.  ,  Tp 
outsiders  and  persons,  ,;who  are  not  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  day  it  appears,  no  doubt,  very  much 
so,  but  vert/  little  so  to  those  really  concerned  ;  if 


people  have  to  find  each  other  out  they  must  meet, 
and,  if  they  are  really  intent  upon  making  what  is  a 
«er^  important  arrattgetnent  indeed  for  both  parties 
fora  year  to  come,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  thinking 
of  degradation ;  the  farmers  or  hirers  are  upon"  the 
street  as  well  as  the  labourers  Nevertheless,  if  such 
a  place  as  the  Corn  Exchange  in  Alnwick  could  be 
got  and  would  hold  them  all,  it  might  be  a  pleasanter 
arrangement,  especially  in  wet  weather,  but  I  don't 
suppose  they  would  ever  stay  there.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  taking  or' omitting  to  take  "characters,"  I  will 
answer  it  under  suggestion  (d.). 

Obs.  2.  "That  it  creates  a  kind  of  vagrant  popu- 
"  lation."  I  ha;rdlyknow  what  this  means.  The 
movement  of  a  household  from  one  part  of  a  district 
to  another  (they  can  rarely  move  further  than  the 
farmers'  carts  can  conveniently _^iV  them  and  their  goods 
in  a  day)  can  surely  never  lead  to  anything  that  can 
justly  be  called  "  a  vagrant  population."  \ffome  goes 
with  them,  their  household  gods  are  all  most  carefully 
conveyed  along  with  them.  The  power  of  limiting 
their  agreement  strictly  to  a  year,  and  of  the  changing 
if  they  please  without  any  reason  assigned,  is  at  the 
foundation  of  the  independence  and  respectability  of 
bur  north  country  peasantry. 

Obs.  3.  "  That  it  increases  very  much  the  difficulty 
"  of  education,"  &c.  This  points  to  a  state  of  things 
with  which  we  are  but  partially  acquainted  here,  in 
\v^hich  parents  are  presumed  to  be  careless  about  the 
education  of  their  children,  or  unwilling  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  offered  for  it.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  facilities  for  the  education  of  the 
children  commonly  enter  into  the  choice  of  a  situation 
in  the  case  of  a  hind  or  engaged  labourer  in  this 
country,  and  though  they  will  often  send  their  chil- 
dren great  distances  to  school,  they  will  not  as  a 
general  rule  submit  to  their  growing  up  in  ignorance. 
It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  clergyman  has 
to  interfere,  and  generally  where  he  himself  has 
brought  the  school  into  a  state  satisfactory  to  himself 
but  not  so  satisfactory  to  the  parents. 

Obs.  4.  "  That  it  is  a  decided  discouragement  to 
"  landowners  in  building  houses,"  &c.  I  am  really 
and  truly  unable  to  understand  what  is  meant  here. 
It  must  allude  to  a  kind  of  hiring  with  which  I  am  not 
acquainted.  When  we  go  to  hire  labourers  we  can 
hire  910  more  tha^  we  have  cottages  to  house.  The 
cottages  must  be  standing  ready  for  the  man  and  his 
family  when  he  comes  to  enter  upon  his  engagepient. 
is  it  possible  that  in  any  part  of  Yorkshire  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  hiring  by  the  day  like  the  labourers  in 
the  parable  ?  And  that  they  can  hire  them  in  the 
town  and  get  the  labourer  to  come  out  daily  into  the 
country  and  agree  to  do  so  for  a  year  together  ?  At 
all  events,  I  don't  see  how  the  publicity  of  the  hiring 
can  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Then  as  to  the  suggestions. 

Suggestion  (a.)  "Register  offices  to  be  established," 
&c.  It  would  be  rash,  in  speaking  of  an  arrange- 
ment so  entirely  new  as  applied  to  farm  servants,  to 
venture  to  say  positively  how  it  might  act.  But  it 
strikes  me  that  practically  the  register  office  would 
afford  nothing  more  than  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
who  wished  to  be  hired,  and  the  addresses  of  their 
present  masters.  The  inquiry  into  character  would 
then  have  to  commence,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of 
domestic  servants,  and  before  the  character  to  be 
obtained  would  be  of  any  value  it  would  be  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  master  who  is  to  give 
it ;  we  all  know  how  unreliable  are  a  great  proportion 
of  the  characters  given,  even  by  people  of  pdsition 
and  general  good  conduct  in  the  world,  and  it  would 
be  impossible,  in  the  case  supposed,  to  allow  the  mere 
wording' of  a  character  to  go  for  anything  without  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  person  who  wrote  it.  You 
would  have  to  sift  the  history  of  the  individual  to  be 
engaged  from  his  own  lips  just  as  you  have  at  present. 

Suggestion  (6.)  "Hirings  to  be  legal,  made  at 
any  time,"  &e. '  Speaking  of  Northumberland,  the 
reason  that  agreements-.m«st  be  made  with  hinds  and 
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other  yearly  servants  from  May  day  to  May  day,  or  (if 
agi'eeable  to  both  parties)  from  May  day  to  November, 
is  that  the  occupation  of  a  house  usually  forms  part 
of  the  agreement,  and  it  is  the  general  custom  to  quit 
houses  only  at  May  day  and  November.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  inconvenient  to  have  Sittings  going  on 
at  all  times  or  at  any  time  in  the  year.  Once  a  year 
is  generally  thought  quite  enough.  But  if  a  man 
chooses  to  hire  himself  to  a  master  to  work  for  him 
for  any  number  of  weeks  or  months,  independently  of 
any  question  of  housing,  it  will  be  quite  a  lawful 
agi'eement  and  can  be  enforced  by  the  magistrates, 
provided  the  man  engages  to  give  his  whole  time  to 
the  master,  and  so  really  becomes  his  servant  for  the 
time.     (This  will  not  apply  to  piece  work.) 

(c.)  A  great  proportion  of  the  yearly  agreements 
in  Northumberland  are  made  with  the  assistance  of 
printed  forms,  which  are  quite  accurate  enough  for 
all  practicable  purposes  ;  and  they  very  much  assist 
in  the  adjudication  of  disputed  cases,  though  the 
magistrates  do  riot  insist  upon  their  production,  when 
the  evidence  is  satisfactory  without  them.  I  don't 
see  that  anything  would  be  gained  by  having  the 
form  settled  by  law,  and  it  would  probably  lead  to 
much  inconvenience,  the  agreements  being  so  various. 

(d.)  The  certificate  of  character  obtained  for  such 
a  purpose  would  be  of  so  little  value  that  it  would  be 
hardly  worth  while  to  require  it.  Referring  back  to 
the  first  objection,  that  under  the  present  system 
"  character  is  seldom,  if  ever,  taken  into  account," 
my  own  steward,  who  is  a  man  considerably  above  the 
average  both  of  principle  and  intelligence,  tells  me,  and 
is  quite  confident,  that  he  can  ascertain  more  of  the 
truth  by  questioning  and  examining  the  members  of  a 
family  to  be  engaged,  than  by  simply  taking  the 
character  of  a  master.  We  certainly  have,  in  the 
course  of  years  got  together  an  uncommonly  steady 
and  diligent  set  of  men,  and  the  steward  scarcely  ever 
makes  a  mistake  in  choosing  and  hiring  people. 

(e.)  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  Mr.  is  serious 

in  proposing  that  a  man  who  might  be  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  should  be  thereby 
disqualified  from  earning  his  living  by  agricultural 
industry  or  the  better  position  in  it.  What  else  is  he 
likely  to  be  able  to  do  ? 

Mr.  — —  appears  to  think  that  all  the  engaged 
labourers  change  every  year.  But  that  is  not  the 
case,  they  have  a  right  to  go  at  the  year's  end  without 
assigning  any  reason  if  they  like  to  do  so  ;  and  we, 
on  our  side,  have  a  right  to  give  them  their  liberty  as 
we  call  it,  in  the  same  way.  But  I  have  two  or  three 
families  that  have  been  with  me  20  years.  I  parted 
with  one  family  last  May  day  which  had  been  with  me 
23  years.  Still  the  agreement  has  been  renewed  in 
all  these  cases  every  year,  with  consideration  of  tlieir 
interests  and  mine,  and  the  alteration  of  prices  and 
circumstances,  so  that  we  kept  together  because  it 
has  been  our  mutual  interest  to  do  so  ;  but  families  of 
course  grow  up  and  go  off,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
there  come  to  be  no  workers  left. 

People  can  hire  for  six  months  now  if  both  parties 
are  agreeable,  even  with  a  cottage.  They  would  flit 
in  November.  Nine  months  would  bring  them  to  a 
bad  time  for  changing,  viz.  Christmas.  I  cannot 
think  there  could  be  anything  gained  by  that.  Twelve 
months  is  the  usual  time  now.  I  don't  see  what  would 
be  gained  by  the  other  suggestions,  viz.,  that  of  going 
on  from  month  to  month  until  notice  is  given.  Surely 
a  house  could  never  be  supplied  to  them  on  such  un- 
certain terms  as  those.  People  can  stay  in  their 
places  as  long  as  they  can  agree,  if  the  places  suit. 
The  power  of  changing  on  both  sides  is  the  greatest 
possible  safeguard  against  rough  or  unfair  behaviour 
on  either  side. 

Believe  me,  &c. 
(Signed)        E,  W.  Bosanqtjet. 
J.  J.  Henley,  Esq. 

Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Children,  &c. 


Summary  of  Suggestions  as  to  the  Amount  of 
Winter  School  Attendance  that  might  be 
required  of  Children  working  out  in  Summer. 


Days. 

The  Schoolmaster  of  Crookham 

-    suggests 

81 

Old  Bewicke 

- 

j> 

80 

Mindrim    - 

. 

96 

Lilburn 

. 

?) 

76 

Wooler       - 

. 

75 

Doddington 

- 

j> 

115 

Weeks 

Milfield     - 

• 

18 

Chatton     - 

. 

)9 

17 

School  Attendances 

The  Eev.  Mr 

King,  of  Carham,  su 

ggests 

150 

Summary  and  Particulars  from  Minute  Book  of 
all  Offences  and  Cases  disposed  of  by  Her 
Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  acting  for  the 
Petty  Sessional  Division  of  Glendale  Ward  in 
the  County  of  Northumberland,  from  the  1st  day 
of  .January  to  31st  December  1866. 


Cases 

Nature  of 
Offence. 

Convic- 
tions. 

dismissed 
or  com- 
promised. 

Commit- 
tals. 

Obsei-vations,  &c. 

Bastardy  applica-  25  orders 

4  orders 

, 

None  of   the  orders 

tions.                      made. 

refused 

made  were  for  more 

and  S  com- 

than 2*.  per  week. 

plaints 

and  this  amount  has 

aban- 

only been   allowed 

doned. 

since  Januaiy  1866. 
1».  6d.  per  week  hi- 
therto    for     many 
years  only  allowed. 
The      woman      fte- 

Bastardy  monies. 

21  war- 

No com- 

- 

nonpayment  of. 

rants 
issued. 

mittal. 

Quentlylias  to  take 
out  four  warrants  at 
the  end  of  IS  weeks 
against     the    same 
man,  when  the  mo- 
nies are  paid  gene- 
rally on  apprehen- 

Drunk and  Inde- 

12 convic- 

2 dis- 

1 com- 

sion. 
Summonses  taken  out 

cent  conduct  in 

tions. 

missed. 

mittal. 

by    superintendent 

public. 

of  police,  and  penal- 
ties inflicted  rang- 
ing from  %l.  to  1*. 
and  costs. 
The   penalties   were 

Common  assaults 

5  convic- 

8 dis- 

No com- 

tions. 

missed, 
2  with- 
drawn. 

mittal. 

all  below  10».  and 
costs. 

Game  trespass    - 

1  convic- 
tion. 

2  with- 
drawn. 

• 

U.  penalty. 

Setting  snares  or 
traps. 

5  convic- 
tions. 

4  with- 
drawn. 

■ 

n.  penalty  to  5s. 

Using    dog    and 

. 

i  with- 

~^ 

^_ 

ferrets. 

drawn. 

Suspected  person 

1  convic- 

- 

3?.  commitment   un- 

found on  high- 
way. 
Illegal  fishing  in 
private  water. 

tion. 

executed. 

3  convic- 
tions. 

- 

- 

'il.  penalty  and  under. 

Wrongful  driving 

5  convic- 

. 

. 

Ditto. 

on  turnpike. 
Owner  of  cattle 

tions. 

10  convic- 

2 sum- 

__ 

suffering  same 

tions. 

monses 

to  stray  on  high- 

with- 

way. 

drawn. 

Cattle       plague. 

1  convic- 

2 dis- 

M 

5J.  penalty. 

driving  without 
pei*mit. 

Cruelty    to    ani- 
mal. 

Factory       Acts ; 
child  employed 
unlawfully. 

tion. 

missed. 

2  convic- 
tions. 

2  convic- 
tions. 

■     - 

'  '■ 

One  penalty  5?.;  other 

Is.  and  costs. 
Penalty  n.  in   each 

and  costs. 

Paupers     refrac- 

7 convic- 

.                      ^ 

Commit- 

tory,     teaiing 

tions. 

tals  7,  for 

up  clothes,  &c. 

various 

tfirms. 

Wilful  and  mali- 

2 convic- 

4 dis- 

1 com- 

cious injury. 

tions. 

missed. 

mittal. 

Alehouse   keeper 
permitting 

1  convic- 
tion. 

Penalty  2?.  and  costs. 

drunkenness. 

Servants  in  hus- 

_ 

2  dis- 



bandry  misbe- 

missed. 

having. 

Nonpayment    of 

2  orders 





highway  dues. 

made. 

Non-repair       of 

2  orders 

__ 

,  , 

^ 

highway. 

made. 

Criminal  Justice 

1  convic- 

1 dis- 

..,„. 

Act. 

tion. 

missed. 

Misdemeanor     - 

1  convic- 
tion. 

~ 

— 

Weights  and  measures  are  inspected  only  once  in  four  years 

Ihe  Jnstace  meetings   are  held  at  Wooler  on  the  first  Tuesday  iu 

John  Thompson, 

Clerk  to  Justices. 
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Return  by  William  Dickson,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  the  County  of  Northumberland,  of  all 
Cases  of  Child  Murdek  and  Concealment  of 
BiigTH  tried  in  that  County  during  the  Five 
Years  1863  to  1867  inclusive. 


Date  of 
Trial. 

Name. 

li 

go 
O 

Verdict. 

Sentence. 

1863. 
i'ob.  26      - 

H 

J'ily'25      - 

1885. 
Feb.  28      - 

July  15      - 

1866. 
July  14      - 

1867. 
Eeb.  22      - 

July  18      - 

I.  H.jun.       - 

T.  H. 

I.  H.  sen. 

J.  R. 

A.O. 

A.  E.  (town)  - 

J.  P. 
E.  B. 

M.  I.  (town)  - 
E.M. 
LS. 
T.  C.  H. 

E.D. 
M.G. 

B.L. 
A.  B. 
J.M. 

- 

1 

Not  guilty 

Do! 

Guilty 

Not  guilty     - 
Guilty 

Dd. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Not  guilty     - 
GuUty 

Not  guilty     - 
Guilty 

Do. 

Not  guilty     - 

9  cal.  mos.  h.  1. 

12  cal.  mos.  h.  1. 

4  cal.  mos.  li.  1. 
4  cal.  mos.  h.  1. 
3  cal.  mos.  h.  1. 
8  cal.  mos.  h.  1. 

2  cal.  mos.  h.  1. 

3  cal.  mos.  h.  1. 
2  cal.  mos.  h.  1. 

Total  for  5  years    - 

16 

1 

9  guilty. 

8  not  guilty. 

All  agricultural  but  the  two  marked  "  town." 


Alnwick,  Dec.  24,  1867. 


Wm.  Dickson, 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  for 
Northumberland. 


1st  Class. 
5d.  per  week. 


2nd  Class. 
4d.  per  week. 


3rd  Class. 
3d.  per  week. 


Papek    showing    the    Ciiabges,    &c.,   at    Chatton 
Schools. 

Chatton  Schools. — Commencing  the  first  week 
in  July  1865.  The  Charges  for  Scholars  at  these 
Schools  will  be  henceforth  as  follows : — 

Masters'  School. 

Subjects  taught. 

'Scripture,  Keading. 
Writing. 

Dictation  on  Paper. 
,  Arithmetic — Compound    and   higher 
Rules. 
Mensuration,   Land   Surveying,   and 

Geometry.    . 
(Geography,  Grammar,  and  Music). 

'Scripture,  Reading. 
Writing,  Dictation  on  Slates. 
Arithmetic — Simple  Rules  and  Com- 
pound Tables. 
(Music). 

'Scripture,  Reading. 
Writing. 

Arithmetic  —  Addition,     and      Sub- 
traction and  Multiplication  Tables. 
(Music). 

Mistresses'  School. 

'Scripture,  Reading — Monosyllables. 
_.  Writing  on  Slate. 

1st  Class.     J  Arithmetic  —  Addition      and      Sub- 
2d.  per  week,  j      fraction  as  far  as  10. 
1^  (Music). 

„   ,  ^,  f  Scripture. 

2nd  Class.    J  betters.  Little  Words. 
(infants)     <  p^j.g^  gtepg  in  Writing  and  Counting. 
Irf.  per  week.  (^(Mugic). 

N.B. — The  third  child  in  a  family  will  be  free. 
Matt.  Burrell,  Vicar. 


Glendale  Union,  9th  Week  of  Michaelmas  Quarter.         APP.  A. 

Northumber- 
land. 

Mr.  Henley. 


Resident 
Paupers. 

Non- 
resident 
Paupers. 

Amount 

3 

Officers. 

g 

. 

of  Out- 

■s 

0^ 

"4 

« 

(5 

E«lief. 

.a 

p 

^ 

^ 

IS 
o 

1 

S 

'id 

i 

1 

a 

£    ».  d. 

Alexander  Craig 

Ford  - 

42 

130 

34 

206 

IS 

« 

43 

99 

305 

27  14    0 

Thomas  Carr     - 

■Wooler 

42 

122 

62 

216 

18 

52 

30 

100 

816 

26  14    6 

Totals      - 

84 

252 

86 

422 

31 

95 

78 

199 

621 

64    8    6 

August  24,  1867. 


Wm.  Wightman,  Clerk. 


Statement  by  Me.  George  Laing,  Cornhill,  North- 
umberland, Nov.  5,  1867. 

In  this  district  ploughmen's  wages  are  generally  as 
under  for  a  year  : — 

42  bushels  of  oats  ; 
24         „  barley  ; 

12         „  beans  or  peas  ; 

3         ,,  wheat ; 

51.  cash.  ; 
1,200  yards  potato  drill ;  cow's  grass  and  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  turnips  ;  cottage  and  garden  rent  free  ;  coals 
carted  from  the  colliery  free. 

Should  he  have  one  or  more  sons,  ploughmen,  living 
with  him,  their  wages  are  30/.  and  1,200  yards  of 
potato  drill,  or  34/.  each. 

His  daughters  are  engaged  at  Is.  per  day  when 
employed ;  except  in  harvest,  when  their  wage  is  3s. 
jser  day. 

The  men's  wages  are  upheld  all  the  year  round, 
whether  they  are  ill  or  well. 

Almost  all  the  married  men  have  a  cow.  When 
they  have  not  we  allow  them  8/.  for  her  keep. 


Statement  as  to  Hinds'  conditions,  Rock,  Alnwick, 
1867. 

House  and  garden  free  ;  coals  carted  free ;  500 
yards  of  potatoe  ground  prepared  in  the  field  ; 
money  6/.  10s.  ;  cow  on  pasture  in  summer,  1|-  tons 
of  hay,  with  straw  for  winter  ; 

Wheat,  12  bushels  ; 

Beans  or  peas,  8  bushels  ; 

Barley,  33  bushels  ; 

Oats,  33  bushels  ; 
Women's   wage  Is.  per  day   all  the  year,  except 
harvest,  one  month  or  24  days,  at  2s.  per  day. 


Copy  of  Agreement,  Castleheaton. 

A.B.  agrees  to  serve  CD.  from  12th  May  1866  to 
12th  May  1867,  as  (so-and-so),  on  the  following  con- 
ditions ;  to  receive, 

6  bolls  of  oats  ; 
4       „       barley ; 
2       „       beans  and  peas  ; 
1       „       wheat ; 
Cash  61. ; 
Cow  grazed  in  summer  and  keep  in  winter  ;  1,200 
yards  potatoes.    Is.  per  day  for  field- worker,  summer 
and  winter,  and  3s.  per  day  during  harvest;  coals  carted 
free  to  house. 

Note. — If  in  money  entirely,  14s.  per  week  for 
ploughmen,  15s.  extra  men,  with  house  and  perquisites 
the  same. 

Cow  considered  equal  to  10/. 

Potatoes  equal  to  41. 

Cottage  and  coals  carted  equal  to  41,  10s. 


F  f 
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Northumber- 
land. 

Mr.  Henley. 

b. 


Ahiwick,  1856. 

i  M.E.  hereby  agree  to  serve  A.B.  as  servant  in 
husbandry  from  13th  May  1856  to  13th  May  1857,  on 
the  following  conditions  : 

House  rent  free.:    Coals  led. 

Cow  on  pasture  in  summer. 

Straw,  and  one  ton  of  hay  for  winter. 

Cow  to  be  kept  in  between  12th  November  and 
12th  May. 

To  be  allowed  to  keep  a  pig  shut  up. 

Wheat,  6  new  bolls. 

Barley,  4  old  bolls. 

Oats,  6  old  bolls. 

Peas  and  beans,  2  old  bolls. 

4/.,  stint  money. 
1,000  yards  of  potato  ground  prepared  for  me  in  the 
field.     I  am  to  find  a  sufficient  woman  worker  at  lOd. 
per  day  in  summer  and  8d.  per  day  in  winter ;  Is.  6d. 
per  day  during  harvest,  20  days. 


Hinds'  conditions  of  hiring  (Mr.  George  Rea, 
Middleton). 
I  A.B.  agree  to  serve  C.D.  in  the  capacity  of  a  hind 
from  12th  May  1866  to  12th  May  1867  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions  : 

6  bolls  of  oats. 
4^  boUs  of  barley. 
.1^  bolls  of  pease. 
1  boll  of  wheat. 
One  cow  kept,  getting  4  cwt.  of  oil  cake  in  winter. 
5/.  in  m,oney  ;  1,000  yards  of  potatoes  ;  half  a  stone  of 
cast  wool. 


.  Housefree,  ,^  These;  two  were  the  conditiwis  for 
Coals  led,    J  .    a  worker.. 
Women  woiiers  to  have  1*.  in  summer  and  lOd.  in 
winter.     3s.  for  20  days  in  harvest. 

Note. — Tbe  old  boll  is  six  bushels.     [The  new  boll 
is  two  bushels.]     A  stone  of  wool  is  24  pounds. 

Statement    by    Me.     Dods,    of   Anick    Grainge, 
Chairman  of  Hexham  Board  of  Guardialns. 

Hinds'  payments  16s.  a  week.     House  with  garden 
free.     Coals  led. 

6  bushels  of  wheat. 
4  bushels  li^ght  corn,  barley. 
80  stone  potatoes, 
a    10th  of  an  acre  planted  ;  to 


and 
worker. 


find 


a  woman 


Statement  by  Me.  Gowans,  draper  and  postmaster, 
Wooler,  as  to  value  of  corn  wages. 

£    s.     d. 


Cow 

-"  -        8 

0 

0 

House 

-        3 

0 

0 

Coals 

1 

5 

0 

Potatoes    - 

4 

0 

0 

Oats 

6 

0 

0 

Barley 

4 

16 

0 

Peas 

3 

0 

0 

Wheat 

2 

0 

0 

Stint  money 

5 

0 

0 

37 

1 

0 
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Glendale  Union. — Northumberland. 


List  of  Witnesses. 


Nos. 
1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 


9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 

22. 
23. 


Dr.  R.  Walker,  Medical  Officer,  Wooler. 

Mr.  Brown,  Surgeon,  Wooler. 

Dr.  W.  Robertson,  Glanton. 

Dr.  M.  T.  Turnbull,  Glendale  and  Berwick 
Unions. 

Mr.  T.  Carr,  Relieving  Officer,  Wooler. 

Mr.  P.  Baker,  Overseer  to  the  Poor,  Lowick. 

Mr.  A.  Craig,  Relieving  Officer  and  Registrar  of 
the  Ford  District. 

Lowick  National  School. 

Mr.  Horace  St.  Paul  Armstrong,  Master  of  the 
Church  of  England  School,  Wooler. 

Mr.  Duncan,  English  Presbyterian  Schoolmaster, 
Wooler. 

Mr.  J.  Cairns,  National  Schoolmaster,  Doddington. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Read,  Church  of  England  School- 
master, Mindrim. 

Mr.  Huey,  Schoolmaster,  Milfield, 

Ford  School. 

Mr.  G.  Douglas,  Old  Bewick,  Church  of  England 
Schoolmaster. 

Wark  School. 

Crookham  School,  a  Presbyterian  Master. 

Mr.  Frazer,  Crookham,  National  Schoolmaster. 

Branxton  National  School. 

Mr.  T.  Runciman,  Steward  to  Mr.  Borthwick, 
Kilham. 

Mr.  G.  Lumsden,  Steward  to  Mr.  C.  Rea,  Dod- 
dington. 

Mr.  J.  Grey,  Steward  to  Mr.  Chartres,  Glendale. 

Mr.  J.  Hall,  Steward  to  Mr.  Langlands,  Old 
Bewick. 


Nos. 
24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 

35. 

36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 

44. 


45. 
46. 

47. 

48. 


Mr.  J.  Rutherford,  Steward  to  Mr.  Henderson, 

Lowick. 
Mr.  Hardy,  Innkeeper  and  Farmer,  Wooler. 
Mr.  C.  Rea,  Farmer,  Doddington. 
Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Joiner,  Chatton. 
Mr.  R.  Duncombe,  Shepherd,  Yeavering. 
Mr.  T.  Tait,  Shepherd,  Paston. 
Emma  Bell,  Mindrim. 
Anne  Mills,  Wife  of  a  Hind,  Carham. 
Mrs.  Gibson,  Wife  of  a  Hind,  Chatton. 
Isabella  Young,  Wife  a  Hind,  Humbleton. 
Mary  Johnson,  Wife  of  Mr.  Morrison's  Steward, 

New  Bewick. 
Mrs.  Nesbit,  Wife  of  Mr.  Hall's  Shepherd,  New 

Town,  Chillingham. 
Mrs.  Henderson,  Branton. 
Mrs.  Anderson,  Ilderton. 
Mrs.  Maclean,  Wife  of  a  Shepherd,  Lanton. 
Mrs.  Ewart,  Wife  of  a  Hind,  Lanton. 
Mrs.  Telfer,  Lanton. 
M.  M.,  Lanton. 
Mrs.  Whitelow,  Lanton. 
Mr.  George  Bowmaker,  Clerk  to  Mr.  Grey,  Mii- 

fleld  HiU. 
Mr.  W.  Wightman,  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians,  Manager    of   the    Wooler    Bank,   and 

Superintendent  Registrar. 
Anne  Younger,  Wife  of  a  Spademan,  Brandon. 
Mrs.  Buck,  Wife  of  an  Agricultural  Blacksmith. 
Mr.      Gowans,    Shopkeeper     and      Postmaster, 

Wooler. 
Mr.  McNatty,  Shoemaker,  Wooler. 
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GLENDALE  UNION,  1867. 

1 .  Dr.  R.  Walker,  of  Wooler,  one  of  the  medical 

officers  of  the  Glendale  Union. — Has  resided  at  WooleT 

for  thr^  years  and  a  half ;  does  not  consider  that  the 

field  work  of  children  in  this  district  is  injurious  to 

their  health.     He  thinks  also  that  with  regard  to  the 

women  working  in  the  fields  it  does  not  in  any  way 

affect  their  health  or  constitution,  but  considers  that 

the  absence  of  the  mother  of  a  family  from  her  home 

is  predjudicial  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  that 

family.      This  only   occurs   in   certain    cases.     The 

cottages  are  deficient  in  this  district  in  respect  of 

space,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  arrangements.      He 

has  attended  many  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  he 

attributes  to  the  situation  of  the  cottages,  the  deficient 

di'ainage,  the  overcrowding  of  the  building,  the  bad 

ventilation,   and   want  of   cleanliness  on    the    part 

of  the  inmates.      In  one   cottage   at  his   first  visit, 

there  were  dead  bodies  in  the  two  box  beds.     The 

other  bed  contained  two  children  ill  with  fever  ;  five 

other  children   were  also  suffering  from  fever,    and 

lying   on  a  shake  down  on   the  floor.     The   father, 

mother,   and  the  father's   mother  were   in  the  same 

room,  divided  only  by  the  box  beds.      Dr.    Walker 

considers  that,  on  the  whole,  the  women  and  children 

engaged  in  agriculture  are  as  healthy  a  class  as  he 

meets  with.     The  great   consumption  of  coffee   and 

tea  by  the  women,  to  the  exclusion  of  porridge,  &c., 

he  believes  to  be  injurious  to  them. 

2.  Mr.  Brown,  surgeon,  Wooler. — Has  lived  and 
practised  in  Wooler  for  36  years.  The  women  working 
in  the  fields  in  this  district  are  very  healthy,  and  not 
so  subject  to  the  usual  female  complaints  as  house- 
hold servants.  He  does  not  consider  that  the  hours 
of  work  affect  them.  He  has  never  known  children 
to  be  injured  by  field  work,  on  the  contrary  their 
health  is  improved  by  it.  They  seldom  go  to  work 
for  regular  hiring  before  the  age  of  14  or  15 ;  in  this 
neighbourhood  there  is  no  necessity  for  limiting  the 
hours  of  work.  The  children  sometimes  go  out  for 
liglit  work  in  summer  as  early  as  10  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Brown  does  not  consider  that  a  law  limiting 
the  commencement  of  work  to  10  years  of  age 
would  press  hardly  on  the  means  of  families  in 
this  district,  as  the  children's  labour  before  that  is  not 

•  of  much  worth.  He  thinks  that  women  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  with  horses  drawing  carts  or  harrows, 
as  hie  has  known  of  accidents  happening  fi-om  this 
cause.  He  cannot  say  the  dust  of  barn  work  injuri- 
ously affects  the  health  of  women.  He  has  had  no 
medical  cases  with  regard  to  them,  but  some  instances 
with  men.  There  is  great  desire  amongst  the  poor  in 
this  district  to  educate  their  children,  and  they  are  not 
deterred  by  their  want  of  means.  The  cottages  built 
in  this  district  are  for  the  most  part  too  small.  The 
chief  room  has  not  suificient  space,  and  in  cases  of 
fever,  the  people  were  better  off  in  the  old  cottages 
than  in  the  new  ;  the  ventilation  was  better  and 
consequently  recovery  was  more  frequent.  The 
food  of  the  working  class  in  this  neighbourhood 
from  the  variety  of  their  diet  is  very  wholesome  ; 
it  consists  principally  of  milk,  different  kinds  of 
vegetables,  cheese,  butter,  bacon,  very  rarely  butchers' 
meat,  oatmeal  and  wheat  whole  meal.  They  invari- 
ably provide  a  hot  meal  for  dinner.  Looking  back 
to  the  time  he  came  into  the  neighbourhood,  the 
labouring  classes  appear  to  him  in  about  the  same 
state  physically  and  morally. 

3.  Dr.  W.  Robertson,  Glanton,  a  medical  officer 
of  the  Glendale  and  Alnwick  Unions — Has  known 
the  district  for  20  years.  No  work  to  which  the 
women  are  put  is  injurious  to  their  health  ;  but 
the  employment  of  driving  carts  in  the  fields  and  on 
the  roads  is  not  suitable  for  them.  Dr.  Robertson 
considers  the'  hours  of  work  to  be  rather  long  and 
perhaps  too    great   a   demand   upon   their  physical 


powers. 


The  work  of  the  children  is  not  so  hard  as 


to  be  injurious  to  their  healtl^  but  fpr  the  sakei,  of 
their  education '  he  would  gladly  delay  the  commence- 
ment of  labour.  He  does  not  consider  that.there  is 
any  call  for  interference  as  to  hours  or  iiescription  of 


labotr,  and  believes  this  may  be  left  to  the  sense  of 
the  people  themselves.  There  is  an  improvement  in 
the  cottages  though  some  still  remain  in  a  bad  state, 
overcrowded,  with  too  few  apartments,  which  is  de- 
cidedly prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inmates.  On 
entering  the  cottages  in  the  morning,  they  are  most 
offensive.  The  sanitary  arrangements  very  defective, 
drainage  bad,  ventilation  unprovided,  privy  accom- 
modation often  wanting,  and  the  latter  as  well  as  the 
pigsties  in  many  cases  too  near  the  house.  Looking 
at  the  district,  the  agricultural  classes  are  the  most 
healthy.  With  regard  to  food,  the  giving  up  of  milk 
and  meal,  and  substituting  coffee,  is  badfor  the  stamina 
of  labourers.  There  is  more  dyspepsia  than  there 
should  be.  Diseases  attributable  to  intemperance  are 
very  rare  among  the  agricultural  labouring  class. 
Education  is  still  defective,  far  from  what  it  ought  to 
be,  but  there  is  some  progress  towards  improvement. 

4.  Dr.  M.  T.  Turnbull,  a  medical  officer  of 
the  Glendale  and  Berwick-on-Tweed  Unions,  re- 
sides at  Coldstream,  but  has  practised  in  this  union, 
besides  that  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  since  1845.  The 
condition  of  the  working  classes  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed  is  very  good,  there  is  no  difference  between 
them  ;  the  women  are  not  put  to  any  work  which  is 
injurious,  nor  are  the  children.  Driving  carts  he 
considers  dangerous.  The  education  is  superior  in 
Scotland  to  England ;  the  masters  are  better.  The 
school  attendance  south  of  the  Tweed,  is  hot  affected 
by  distance  or  want  of  means.  The  cottages  newly 
built  are  sufficient.  The  change  of  diet  is  injurious, 
substituting  weak  tea  for  oatmeal  and  milk.  Girls 
working  in  the  fields  are  more  immoral  than  those  in 
service  ;  the  bad  conversation  there  tends  much  to 
this  result. 

5.  Mr.  Thomas  Carr,  of  Wooler,  has  been  reliev" 
ing  officer  of  the  Wooler  district  of  the  Glendale 
Union  for  20  years,  and  has  lived  in  Wooler  all  his 
life.  The  boys  and  girls  go  out  to  fiel,d  work  in 
summer  at  about  13  years  of  age,  weeding  and 
cleaning  the  land  and  hoeing  the  turnips.  They 
work  from  6  to  6  ;  have  24  minutes  rest  at  10  o'clock, 
2  hours  at  mid-day,  and  20  minutes  at  4  o'clock  ; 
they  also  help  at  harvest  by  tying  the  bands  and 
putting  the  corn  together.  They  earn  about  6^. 
to  Hd.  a  day  for  weeding  and  hoeing,  and  from 
Is.  to  2s.  a  day  at  harvest  work.  He  has  never  known 
any  work  prejudicial  to  their  health.  The  hours  of 
the  women's  work  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
children  ;  they  clean  the  land,  gather  stones,  hoe 
turnips,  shear,  spread  dung,  root  and  shawe  the 
turnips,  and  work  with  the  threshing  machine.  ,  Mr. 
Carr  does  not  believe  that  working  in  the  field  is 
injurious  to  them  in  any  way,  either  with  regard  to 
health  or  morals.  The  bondage  system  still  .exists 
in  the  district,  but  is  unpopular  with  the  hinds ;  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  in  the  house,  if  they  have  to 
hire  the  bondager,  is  much  disliked.  The  result  of 
this  is,  that  Irish  women  are  more  frequently  hired  as 
bondagers  than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  the  English  to  serve,  and  hinds  with 
large  families  are  much  sought  after  by  the  farmers. 
He  does  not  find  there  is  more  immorality  among  the 
bondagers  than  among  women  employed  in  domestic 
service.  The  wages  at  this  time  are  as  good  as  18*. 
a  week  ;  the  labouring  class  use  mucli  more  groceries 
than  formerly,  and  usually  have  coffee  sent  out  to 
them  for  breakfast.  There  are  sufficient  cottages  as 
to  numbers  in  this  district  ;  the  people  mostly  live  on 
the  ground  floors,  (though  they  have  upstairs  rooms,) 
as  they  find  it  warmer,  but  they  divide  the  ground- 
floor  room  by  partitions.  A  good, deal  has  been  done 
of  late  years  in  building  and  repairing  cottages.  The 
Union  Chargeability  Act  has  at  present  had  no  effect 
in  this  neighbourhood.  He  does  not  know  of  any 
instance  i^i  this,  district  where  the  children  of  a  family 
have  npt  been  sent  to  school.  .  Sometimes  in  cases  .  of 
distress  school  fees  are  paid  by  the  Board  of  Guardians; 
children  are  then  sent  to  the  nearest  school.  The 
women  prefer  ^fleld  work,  and.  on  ;^he  whole, make  it^ore 
economical  wives  than  those  who  have  been  in  service. 
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Looking  back  for  30  or  40  years,  Mr.  Carr  considers 
the  labourers  better  off  and  better  informed  than 
formerly,  but  no  change  as  to  their  labour.  No  restric- 
tion is  required  in  this  district  for  limiting  the  hours 
in  the  work  of  women  or  children  ;  they  never  go 
further  than  a  mile  to  their  work  and  their  health  is 
not  affected  by  it,  neither  does  the  education  of  the 
children  suffer,  as  they  go  to  school  in  winter. 

6.  Mr.  Patrick  Baker  is  overseer  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish  of  Lowick,  and  has  known  it  all  his  life. — 
The  cottages  are  very  bad,  generally  with  one  room 
and  mostly  bad  thatch,  very  few  necessaries.  The 
women  and  children  who  work  in  the  fields  are  in  good 
health  and  not  injured  by  work  ;  there  is  some  employ- 
ment not  suitable  for  women,  such  as  leading  horses 
and  carts.  Hinds  are  paid  mostly  in  corn  wages  ;  he 
considers  that  money  would  be  better,  but  it  would 
take  some  time  to  accustom  them  to  it.  The  present 
system  obliges  them  to  have  six  months  credit,  and 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  people  who  go  about  with 
carts  and  barter  things  with  them  for  their  corn  ; 
they  part  with  corn  for  coffee  and  other  things  which 
do  them  no  good.  The  hinds  generally  are  an  honest 
and  sober  people,  but  he  considers  that  women's  work 
in  the  fields  degrades  them,  except  the  harvest  and 
perhaps  the  turnip  work.  He  thinks  the  people  are 
not  so  well  educated  as  formerly  because  they  go  to 
work  earlier,  and  seldom  remain  after  14  or  15  at 
school.  They  used  to  be  at  winter  school  till  20  years 
of  age  and  went  to  farm  work  after  that.  He  refers 
to  day  schools  though  there  were  evening  schools. 
School  attendance  is  not  affected  by  distance  as  much 
as  by  means.  The  education  afforded  at  the  schools 
is  good  enough. 

7.  Mr.  Andrew  Craig,  relieving  officer  and  regis- 
trar of  the  Ford  district,  Glendale  Union.  —  Has 
known  this  country  all  his  life,  and  was  school- 
master at  Milfield  for  10^  years  before  he  held  his 
present  office.  The  women  have  been  employed  in 
the  same  sort  of  work  ever  since  he  has  known  the 
district.  The  only  change  has  been  in  the  condition 
of  service,  the  bondage  system  being  now  done  away 
with.  That  was  considered  to  be  given  up  in  the 
interest  of  the  hind,  not  of  the  bondager.  He  does 
not  think  that  any  work  to  which  the  women  and 
children  are  put  is  physically  injurious  to  them  ;  nor 
are  their  hours  too  long  comparing  them  with  town 
women  and  children  ;  they  are  far  superior  in 
strength  and  health.  The  children  usually  go  to 
work  in  summer  at  12  or  13  years  of  age.  There  may 
be  some  few  exceptions,  and  younger  children  may  go, 
but  rarely  ;  a  great  many  return  to  school  in  the 
winter  up  to  17  and  18  years  of  age.  He  does  not 
think  that  many  parents  are  prevented  from  sending 
their  children  to  school  either  from  inability  to  pay 
school  fees  or  the  want  of  proper  clothes.  As  a 
general  rule  denominational  teaching  does  not  inter- 
fere with  school  attendance  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  district  is  pretty  well  supplied  with 
schools,  both  as  to  situation  and  teaching  ;  veiy  few 
children  exceed  three  miles  in  distance  from  school, 
of  that  they  do  not  complain,  and  keep  up  their 
attendance  in  winter,  except  in  very  coarse  weather. 
Of  the  three  modes  pointed  out  by  the  Factory  Acts 
in  the  Commissioners'  circular,  the  latter  mode,  No.  3 
(10  &  11  Vict.  c.  70,  ss.  2,  3,  26.),  that  is,  the  winter 
attendance  would  best  suit  an  agricultural  population. 
Mr.  Craig  is  positive  that  the  other  modes  would  not 
answer  ;  either  the  half  or  alternate  days  would  make 
children  restless  and  inattentive.  They  lose  of  course 
a  great  deal  of  instruction  in  the  summer  by  their 
absence,  but  they  soon  "  come  at  it "  again  in  the 
winter,  and  evening  schools  are  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  in  this  neighbourhood.  "  When  I  had 
"  a  day  school  of  160  I  could  hardly  raise  14  for 
"  an  evening  school."  A  limit  to  10  years  of  age 
for  the  commencement  of  children's  work  would 
materially  affect  those  characters  who  could  least 
bear  it,  as  the  very  poorest  with  large  families  push 
out  the  eldest  child  to  help  the  younger.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  the  family  that  the  girls  should  remain 


at  home  at  field  work,  as  the  parents  receive  the 
money  to  keep  them,  and  if  they  go  out  to  service 
nothing  comes  home. 

8.  Lowick  National  School. — Fees  2d.  a  week; 
no  extras  j  under  Government  inspection.  An  annual 
subscription  of  351.  The  catechism  not  enforced  ;  the 
majority  of  the  children  Presbyterians.  The  master 
considers  that  the  summer  work  puts  the  children 
back  quite  six  weeks.  Most  of  the  children  come  to 
school  without  knowing  their  letters,  and  they  lose 
half  a  year  by  it. 

9.  Mr.  Horace  St.  Paul  Armstrong  is  muster  of  the 
Church  of  England  school  at  Wooler. — This  school 
is  principally  supported  by  Sir  Horace  St.  Paul, 
Bart.,  in  addition  to  the  school  fees  which  are  2d.  a 
head  per  week,  and  a  few  at  3d.  The  average  num- 
bers are  returned  in  the  Commissioners'  circular.  No 
objection  is  ever  made  to  denominational  teaching; 
the  great  proportion  are  the  children  of  dissenters. 
Some  attend  the  Church  of  England' Sunday  school, 
but  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  attend  their  own. 
The  boys  on  an  average  leave  the  school  to  work  in 
the  summer  at  10  years  of  age  ;  they  usually  return 
in  the  winter  from  November  to  about  the  1st  of 
April,  and  remain  at  school  till  12  or  13.  The 
average  attendance  at  school  in  the  winter  of  those 
who  work  in  the  summer  is  about  75  days.  The 
girls  begin  work  at  the  same  ages  as  the  boys,  but 
their  attendance  during  the  winter  is  not  so  good, 
owing  to  the  weather  and  employment  in  household 
work.  They,  of  course,  lose  a  great  deal  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  working  season,  and  their  conduct  on 
their  return  is  much  rougher.  The  regular  hinds 
send  their  children  more  to  school  in  the  winter  than 
parents  who  live  in  the  town  ;  they  are  more  anxious 
about  their  children's  education.  School  attendance 
is  not  materially  affected  by  distance;  the  greatest  is 
three  miles.  Some  are  kept  away  by  the  difficulty  of 
paying  the  necessary  fees  when  the  parents  are  not 
employed,  and  some  from  want  of  proper  clothing. 
Mr.  Armstrong  considers  that  the  winter  attendance 
at  school  would  best  suit  this  district.  The  parishes 
are  so  intermixed  that  an  exact  estimate  of  the  pro- 
portion of  school  attendance  to  the  population  cannot 
be  formed.  The  cottages  in  this  parish  are  very  bad, 
very  much  overcrowded,  and,  in  many  instances,  unfit 
for  habitation  ;  and  in  this  town  (Wooler)  there  is 
very  great  want  of  good  cottage  accommodation  for 
the  working  classes,  which,  in  many  cases,  compels 
overcrowding,  whole  families  living  and  sleeping  in 
the  same  room.  In  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England  school  there  is  no  evening  class.  Hiring 
fairs  are  the  cause  of  great  evil  to  women. 

10.  Mr.  Duncan,  English  Presbyterian  school- 
master, Wooler. — His  school  is  self-supporting,  and 
the  average  attendance  105.  There  are  some  shop- 
keepers' children,  but  the  rest  are  agricultural.  The 
highest  fees  are  9s.  a  quarter  for  Latin,  but  if  the 
condition  of  the  parents  is  poor  the  children  are 
taught  Latin  and  French  without  extra  charge  ;  the 
highest  English  fee  is  from  2s.  to  4s.  a  quarter.  The 
children  remain  at  school  till  they  are  at  least  10 
years  of  age,  and  some  as  long  as  14.  They  then  go 
out  for  summer  work,  returning  to  school  in  the 
winter.  Their  attendance  is  not  affected  by  their 
poverty,  nor  is  it  by  the  distance  from  the  school,  or 
by  the  weather  more  than  those  children  living  in 
the  town  ;  at  three  miles'  distance  they  attend  as 
punctually  as  town  children.  At  this  time  there  are 
four  boys  in  his  school  learning  Latin  ;  one  the  son 
of  a  gamekeeper,  another  the  son  of  a  shepherd,  the 
third  the  son  of  a  skinner  of  sheep,  and  the  fourth 
the  son  of  the  widow  of  a  railway  porter.  Two 
others  learn  French  and  Euclid ;  one  of  these  is  a 
shepherd's  son,  the  other  a  hind's.  This  shows  the 
anxiety  of  the  parents  for  education.  The  third 
method  pointed  out  by  the  Factory  Acts  in  the  Com- 
missioners' circular,  i.  e.,  school  attendance  during 
the  winter  months,  is  the  only  one  applicable  to  an 
agricultural  district.  The  children  are  thrown  back 
about  six  weeks  when  they  return  to  school  in  winter 
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from  the  summer  work.  As  regards  evening  schools 
the  work  with  the  horses  between  6  and  8  in  the 
winter  prevents  their  attendance. 

11.  Mr.  Cairns,  master  of  the  Doddington 
National  School. — Has  been  schoolmaster  since  1852. 
The  attendance  in  summer  is  about  80,  and  in  winter 
100.  The  girls  go  out  to  worli  about  12  years 
old  during  the  summer  half  year,  that  is  for  seven 
months  ;  rather  more  than  half  this  number  come  bacli 
to  school  in  the  winter.  When  they  return  they 
have  of  course  lost  much  of  their  instruction,  tliough 
in  the  summer  they  attend  the  Sunday  school  very 
well.  Boys  leave  school  on  an  average  at  11  years 
of  age  ;  they  remain  out  like  the  girls,  and  two- 
thirds  come  back  to  the  school  in  the  winter.  He 
considers,  as  a  schoolmaster,  tliat  under  the  Factory 
Acts  the  winter  attendance  would  be  the  best.  The 
children  pay  3d.,  4.d.,  and  5d.  fees.  The  want  of 
means  does  not  detain  the  children  from  school,  nor 
does  denominational  teaching.  About  seven-eighths 
of  this  school  are  Presbyterians  ;  they  all  learn  the 
Church  catechism,  and  a  large  proportion  go  to  his 
Sunday  school.  He  has  tried  night  schools,  but  the 
people  did  not  avail  themselves  of  them  ;  a  penny  a 
niglit  was  paid  for  the  school.  As  a  rule  the  people 
of  this  district  are  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the 
instruction  offered  to  them.  Parts  of  the  parish  are 
so  distant  and  nearer  to  other  schools  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  up  a  return  of  the  attendance. 
The  children  remain  at  the  school  till  14  years  of 
age. 

[The  average  attendance  of  children,  upwards  of 
13,  who  attend  school  in  winter  and  work  in  fields 
in  the  summer  is  16  for  115  days. — J.  Caibns.] 

12.  Mr.  William  L.  Read,  master  of  the  Church  of 
England  school,Mindrim,  Carham. — This  school  is  sup- 
ported by  subscriptions  and  Government  grant.  The 
average  attendance,  60  in  summer  and  96  in  winter. 
The  children  who  attend  in  summer  are  from  6  to  9 
years  of  age  ;  those  in  winter  up  to  15.  The  poverty 
of  parents  often  compels  them  to  take  their  children 
from  school  and  send  them  to  the  fields.  The  fees 
are  2s.  Qd.,  3s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  a  quarter,  not  paid 
in  advance,  and  there  is  no  trouble  in  collecting  them. 
Ninety-six  days  would  be  about  a  fair  winter  attend- 
ance for  boys  working  in  the  summer;  a  good  many  come 
to  school  without  knowing  their  letters,  some  as  old  as 
10  years  of  age ;  on  an  average  they  go  from  school 
to  work  at  10^.  All  the  children  but  the  master's 
own  are  Presbyterians  ;  he  teaches  no  catechism  ;  no 
Scripture  class  book,  only  the  Bible.  There  have 
never  been  any  objections  to  this  school  on  the  score  of 
religious  teaching.  The  children  come  here  three  and 
four  miles  ;  the  attendance  is  not  much  affected  by 
distance,  except  in  very  severe  weather.  The  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  attends  the  school.  The  third 
methods  pointed  out  by  the  extracts  from  the  Factory 
Act  would  be  the  only  practicable  one  in  the  district ; 
it  is  the  one  they  partly  carry  out  for  themselves.  Mr. 
Bead  does  not  consider  a  limit  of  10  years  old  for 
work  would  be  too  hard  on  the  poor.  The  girls  are 
taught  sewing  in  school  time.  The  evening  school  is 
badly  attended  and  hardly  pays ;  it  could  not  be 
maintained  but  for  the  Government  grants.  When 
the  children  return  to  school  after  the  summer  work, 
they  are  no  worse  as  regards  conduct,  but  of  course 
have  lost  a  good  deal  of  instruction. 

13.  Mr.  Huey,  master  of  Milfield  school. — The 
children  read  the  Bible  and  questions  are  asked,  but 
any  particular  doctrine  is  avoided.  As  a  general  rule 
they  learn  the  shorter  catechism;  they  are  taught 
the  kind  of  catechism  that  their  parents  wish  fQj-,  and 
we  judge  this  by  the  books  they  bring  with  them  ; 
99  out  of  100  are  Presbyterians.  The  school  fees 
are  2td.,^d.,  bd.,  and  Qd.,  according  to  attainments; 
no  difference  is  made  from  the  position  of  the  parents. 
The  children  will  usually  reach  an  average  of  5d.  at 
12  years  old.  The  fees  are  usually  paid  half  yearly, 
not  in  advance ;  when  there  are  three  pupils  in  one 
family  they  get  a  privilege  in  the  payment.  Not 
many  are  kept  away  on  account  of  want  of  means.    The 


school  is  self-supporting  as  far  as  the  payment  of  the 
master  is  concerned.  Pupils  pay  for  the  fires  in  winter 
and  their  books  ;  but  lights  and  repairs  of  the  school- 
house  are  paid  by  private  means.  Some  children 
come  as  far  as  three  miles  and  a  half  to  school ;  three 
miles  is  not  too  great  a  distance  to  walk  to  school,  in 
fact  the  children  are  the  better  for  it.  The  children 
lose  quite  six  months  if  they  come  to  school  without 
knowing  their  letters  ;  this  is  the  chief  thing  want- 
ing. Of  the  three  modes  pointed  out  by  the  Factory 
Acts,  the  latter  one  (see  10  &  1 1  Vict.  c.  70.  s.  2,  3,  26) 
of  a  winter  attendance  would  be  the  best,  in  fact  it 
is  the  only  one  that  could  work  in  this  agricultural 
district.  The  conduct  of  the  children  is  not  affected 
by  working  in  the  fields;  but  they  lose  about  six 
weeks'  instruction  by  their  summer  absence,  having 
forgotten  so  much  of  what  tliey  have  learnt. 

The  following  statements  are  correct  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained. 

Thirty-five  was  the  number  of  children  who  worked 
in  the  fields  last  summer  and  attended  school  during 
the  winter.  Of  this  number  22  were  boys  (8  below 
and  14  above  12  years  of  age),  and  13  girls  (3  below 
and  10  above  12  years). 

The  subjoined  gives  the  average  weekly  attendance 
of  these  respective  divisions  during  the  winter  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Under  12. 

Abore  12. 

Under  12. 

Above  12. 

Weeks. 

18-4 

Weeks. 
18-5 

Weeks. 
15-3 

Weeks. 
16-2 

This  year  20  have  left  school  to  work  in  the  fields 
for  the  first  time.  Of  this  number  11  are  boys  (7 
below  12  years  of  age  and  4  above  it),  and  9  are  girls 
(5  below  and  4  above  12  years  of  age). 

Below  are  the  averages  of  last  winter's  attendance. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Below  12. 

Above  12. 

Below  12. 

Above  12. 

Weeks. 
24-7 

Weeks. 
25-25 

Weeks. 
21-8 

Weeks. 
22-0 
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14.  Ford  School  is  under  Government  inspection. 
It  is  called  a  "Church  of  England  "  and  "Presby- 
terian School  ;"  built  by  Lady  Wiiterford,  and  sup- 
ported by  her  beyond  the  fees  and  Government  grant. 
The  Churcli  catechism  is  taught  and  enforced ;  only 
one  child  left  on  account  of  this  ;  about  three-fourths 
are  Presbyterians.  There  is  no  other  school  within 
two  miles.  The  fees  are  \d.  under  7  years  of  age, 
and  Zd.  after. 

15.  Mr.  George  Douglas,  master  of  Old  Bewicke 
Church  of  England  school. —  Teaches  the  Church 
catechism,  and  to  this  no  objection  is  made  ;  nearly 
all  the  parents  are  dissenters  ;  the  children  come  to 
the  Sunday  school.  Denominational  teaching  does  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  attendance.  Three  miles  is 
the  outsidg  distance  that  children  come  ;  they  do  not 
mind  that,  and  want  of  means  does  not  affect  their 
attendance.  The  children  usually  go  to  work  at  1 1 
or  12,  and  come  back  in  the  winter  till  they  are 
14.  The  average  attendance  of  those  who  work  in 
the  summer  and  come  to  school  in  winter  would 
be  about  80  days  ;  from  about  Martinmas  to 
Christmas  they  return  to  school.  The  third  mode 
pointed  out  in  the  Factory  Acts  (10  &  11  Vict.  c.  70. 
s.  2,  3,  26)  is  the  only  one  parents  would  submit  to. 
The  children  lose  quite  six  weeks  by  the  summer 
work  ;  it  requires  this  time  to  put  them  into  the  same 
places  they  had  before  going  out  to  work.  The 
children  pay  a  trifle  for  coals,  which  are  led  for 
them. 
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16.  Wark  School.  —  In  this  school  the  children 
read  the  Bible  and  learn  the  shorter  catechism. 
When  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  he  is  taught  the 
shorter  catechism  and  reads  the  Bible.  The  Church 
of  England  children  who  attend  only  learn  portions 
of  Scripture.  The  reason  of  this  was  not  then- 
objecting  to  learn  the  shorter  catechism,  but  because 
they  brought  no  catechism  book.  The  fees  are 
2s.  6d.,  reading  ;  3s.  6d.,  reading  and  writing;  4s., 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  5s.,  grammar ; 
6s.  Gd.,  mathematics  ;  10s.,  Latin.  Children  some- 
times go  to  work  at  10,  but  usually  about  11  years  of 
age.  They  come  again  in  winter  tiU  they  are  14. 
They  come  three  or  four  miles  to  school.  The 
attendance  here  is  affected  by  want  of  means.  There 
was  an  evening  school  but  it  was  not  successful, 

17.  Crookham  School.  —  A  Presbyterian  school 
under  Government  inspection.  The  fees  are  4<Z.,  3rf., 
and  2d.  a  week.  A  Roman  Catholic  came  to  the 
school  and  read  the  Bible,  but  did  not  learn  the  shorter 
catechism  by  the  wish  of  his  father.  This  school 
adjoins  the  National  school. 

18.  Crookham  National  School. — Mr.  Frazer,  the 
master,  says  that  a  Roman  Catholic  child  is  in  the 
school,  and  learns  the  Church  catechism.  This  child 
left  in  consequence,  but  returned  again.  The  majority 
in  the  school  are  Presbyterians.  No  other  objection 
has  been  ever  made  to  religious  teaching.  The  fees 
are  2d.  and  id.  a  week. 

19.  Branxton  Parish  National  School. — There  are 
about  45  children  in  this  school.  The  master  does 
not  press  the  Church  catechism  if  parents  object. 
Nearly  all  the  children  are  dissenters.  Perhaps  half 
a  dozen  may  have  objected  to  the  Church  catechism. 
The  fees  are  3s.,  3s.  Qd.,  and  4s.  a  quarter. 

20.  Mr.  Thomas  Runciman,  Kilham,  is  steward  to 
Mr.  Borthwick. — As  a  general  rule  no  children  go 
out  to  work  before  12  or  13  years  of  age.  This 
applies  to  boys  and  girls.  Their  time  of  work  is  nine 
and  half  hours  in  the  fields  ;  10  hours  out,  6  in.  He  has 
never  seen  any  work  hard  upon  women  or  children, 
no  particular  labour  presses  on  them.  Women  very 
rarely  go  with  the  horses.  Want  of  proper  clothes  or 
money  has  never  to  his  knowledge  detained  children 
from  school.  There  are  great  complaints  of  this 
school.  It  is  not  under  any  sort  of  clergyman ; 
believes  it  self-supporting.  The  cottages  in  this  place 
are  comfortable.  No  boy  or  girl  in  his  opinion  should 
be  employed  in  field  work  before  13  years  of  age. 
In  some  cases  it  might  press  hard  on  the  parents,  but 
before  that  age  it  is  injurious  to  the  children.  For 
their  condition  in  life  the  children  in  this  district  are 
sufficiently  educated. 

21.  Mr.  George  Lumsden,  steward  to  Mr.  Charles 
Rea,  Doddington. — The  youngest  boy  now  working  on 
this  farm  is  9  years  of  age.  He  is  weeding  potatoes. 
The  next  three  are  about  2  years  older.  They 
are  hoeing  and  working  amongst  the  hay ;  the 
youngest  girl  is  about  11.  Children  work  with  the 
women  and  a  man  looks  after  them,  as  far  as  possible 
good  order  is  kept.  They  leave  the  village  to  go 
to  work  at  quarter  before  6  in  the  morning,  having 
breakfasted  before  they  start.  They  generally  carry 
something  out  with  them,  and  they  have  about  15 
minutes  at  9  o'clock,  working  on  (ill  quarter  past  11, 
when  they  break  off  for  two  hours  and  a  quarter ;  then 
continue  to  work  till  6.  In  the  harvest  "time  they 
have  20  minutes  in  the  forenoon,  and  15  minutes  in 
the  afternoon.  Boys  begin  with  quickening,  herding, 
hoeing,  raking  a,t  harvest,  and  when  about  15  years 
of  age,  lead  horses  in  the  turnip-gathering  season. 
Girls  work  the  same  as  boys,  except  going  with  horses. 
Women  work  at  quickemng,  spreading  manure, 
sowing  artificial  manure,  hoeing,  hay  making,  helping 
at  harvest,  working  with  thrashing  machine,  rooting 
and  shawing  turnips,  helping  to  fill  turnip  and  manure 
carts  in  the  winter.  After  harvest  the  children  will 
be  done  with.  He  has  never  known  any  injury  to  be 
done  to  either  women  or  children  by  field  work. 

22.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Grey,  steward  to  Mr.  Chartres, 
Glendale. — Says  that  the  work  in  this  country  is  not 


too  hard  for  either  women  or  children.  The  children 
seldom  go  out  to  work  in  the  fields  in  summer  before  12 
or  13  years  of  age.  To  prevent  their  working  before  10 
years  of  age  would  not  generally  affect  the  poor  ; 
in  some  cases  it  might  do  so  when  there  is  a  large 
family  of  young  children.  The  elder  one  is  sent  out 
to  very  light  work  to  help  the  younger  ones  to  school. 
He  never  knew  poverty  prevent  children  being  sent 
to  school.  No  one  keeps  their  children  away  on 
account  of  anything  taught  in  religion.  There  are 
plenty  of  cottages  in  this  neighbourhood. 

23.  Mr.  John  Hall  is  steward  to  Mr.  Langlands,  Old 
Bewicke,  and  has  been  so  for  30  years,  and  lived  with 
him  for  44  years. — Boys  first  begin  to  work  picking 
quickens  and  doing  other  light  work.  They  then  go  on 
to  driving  the  carts  as  turnip  dickeys.  He  began  in 
that  way  44  years  ago.  The  work  is  the  same  now 
for  women  and  children  as  it  was  then  ;  easier  if  any- 
thing, as  the  machine  helps  a  good  deal  in  the  harvest. 
He  has  never  known  any  one  injured  by  field  work. 
A  limit  to  10  years  of  age  as  the  commencement  of 
children's  work  would  hurt  no  one  here.  Women  very 
rarely  go  with  horses,  and  he  would  not  force  them 
to  do  it  on  any  account.  Those  who  can  do  it  like 
it  best,  as  it  is  easier  than  other  work.  Field  worl^ 
does  not  make  women  immoral  at  all.  The  constant 
moving  of  the  families  of  hinds  is  a  bad  thing,  as  he 
has  often  read, — 

"  An  oft  removed  family. 

And  an  oft  removed  tree, 

Never  thrive  so  well  as 

Those  that  settled  be." 
"  That's  true."  If  any  women  did  what  was  wrong 
they  would  not  stay  here  long  ;  things  have  got  much 
cheaper  for  working  people.  He  remembers  the 
time  when  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  salt  for  curing 
their  bacon,  it  was  so  dear.  John  Hall's  regular 
school  instruction  ended  at  13^  years  of  age.  He 
attended  night  school  for  6  or  7  years  afterwards. 

24.  Mr.  John  Rutherfordis  steward  to  Mr.  Hender- 
son, Lowick,  and  has  been  so  since  the  26th  May  1867. 
— He  came  from  the  north  of  the  county,  where  he 
had  been  11  years  as  steward.  He  has  had  as  many  as 
16  women  employed  under  him  ;  about  two  women  go 
to  a  pair  of  horses.  When  first  he  began  as  steward, 
women  had  \0d.  a  day  for  the  winter  quarter,  and  Is. 
for  the  other  three  quarters.  They  always  had  3s, 
a  day  for  harvest.  They  have  now  14rf.  a  day  all  the 
year,  and  Zl.  as  an  allowance  for  harvest ;  and  during 
that  time  they  have  porridge  and  milk  in  the  morning, 
and  bread  and  beer  at  dinner  time,  given  to  them. 
In  this  present  place  women's  wages  are  smaller  than 
where  he  came  from.  They  are  Is.  the  year  round, 
and  3s.  at  harvest  ;  no  extra  food  given.  Women 
work  nine  hours  a  day  at  hoeing  turnips,  weeding 
corn,  picking  stones,  rooting  and  shawing  turnips, 
turning  manure  heaps,  loading  dung  carts,  spreading 
dung  and  lime,  sowing  artificials,  forking  corn  and 
hay,  barn  work,  cutting  turnips,  and  wheeling  and 
carting  them  out  for  the  sheep.  Mr.  Rutherford  does 
not  consider  any  of  this  work  unsuitable  for  women 
provided  the  overseer  use  them  as  they  ought  to  be  used. 
The  children  do  the  light  work  according  as  they  are 
able.  Corn  wages  are  the  most  valuable  on  the  best 
and  earliest  land.  There  would  be  a  difference  of  4s. 
or  5s.  a  boll  between  this  and  Tweedside.  On  a  bad 
year  you  cannot  estimate  the  difference,  as  the  harvest 
there  is  earlier,  and  you  have  a  better  chance  of  a 
season.  He  prefers  money  wages,  as  making  the 
labourer  more  independent  of  the  season.  Hinds  do 
not  go  much  to  the  butcher's  shop,  they  cannot  afford  it. 

Mr.  Rutherford  was  educated  in  Scotland,  but  as  one 
of  a  large  family  was  taken  away  at  nine  years  old. 
He  put  himself  back  to  school  at  21,  having  saved 
money  to  keep  himself  for  12  months.  He  went  to  a 
day  school  and  an  evening  school  every  day.  The 
teachers  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  good  enough 
if  parents  look  to  their  children. 

25.  Mr.  Hardy,  innkeeper  and  farmer,  Wooler. — 
Occupies  land  in  Wooler  parish;  employs  women, 
young  persons,  and  children  on  his  farm.    The  children 
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usually  commenee  wort  in  the  summer  at  10  years  of 
age,  in  rare  instances  at  9.  Their  first  work  is  keep- 
ing birds  oif  the  corn  and  weeding ;  after  this,  turnip 
hoeing.  ,  They  pick  stones  off  the  grass  in  the  spring, 
but  the  weaker  ones  are  not  employed  in  this  work. 
They  generally  like  working  in  the  fields,  and  he  has 
never  known  any  injury  arise  from  this  kind  of 
labour.  The  hours  of  work  are  from  6  to  6;  15 
minutes  for  breakfast  in  the  field  ;  two  hours  for 
dinner,  and  10  minutes  at  4  o'clock.  They  are  always 
under  the  orders  of  a  steward,  by  whom  good  disci- 
pline is  kept.  The  women  work  the  same  hours  as 
the  children  ;  their  work  is  picking  stones,  pulling 
quickens  (couch  grass),  spreading  the  dung  in  the 
drills,  hoeing  turnips,  shearing  at  harvest,  helping 
at  the  threshing  machines,  rooting  and  shawing 
turnips.  They  earn  about  Is.  a  day,  and  3«.  a  day 
at  harvest  time.  Field  work  is  not  injurious  to 
women,  in  fact  some  of  them  come  out  for  a  change. 
Nine  out  of  10  women  prefer  field  work  to  domestic 
service ;  and  as  regards  their  morals,  they  are  as  good 
as  any  other  women.  Cottages  are  much  improving 
in  this  district.  Hinds'  earnings  at  this  time  are 
about  36/.  a  year.  Mr.  Hardy  pays  most  of  his 
labourers  in  money.  They  have  which  they  prefer, 
and  all  take  money  but  one.  He  thinks  they  are 
better  off  with  corn  payments  ;  no  doubt  they  suffer 
in  bad  harvests  and  dm-ing  the  potato  disease,  but 
then  the  master  must  come  to  some  agreement  with 
them.  Residing  near  Wooler,  he  draws  all  the  labour 
on  his  farm  from  it. 

A  List  of  Young  Persons  and  Children  employed  on 
Mr.  Hardy's  Farm,  showing  the  Ages  and  Earnings. 


Ages. 

Earnings. 

Mary  Gordon     - 

16 

lOd.  a  day. 

Elsie  Gordon 

. 

14 

lOd.       „ 

Sarah  Rutherford 

, 

14 

lOd.       „ 

Jane  Machaughty 

- 

13 

8d.       „ 

Anne  Machaughty 

- 

12 

6d.       „ 

Alice  Inglia 

- 

14 

8d.       „ 

John  Inglis 

- 

9 

6d.       „ 

James  Inglis 

12 

lOd. 

Thomas  Bniton 

■ -' 

12 

9d.       „ 

26.  Mr.  Charles  Rea,  Doddington.  —  Occupies  a 
large  farm,  and  considers  the  want  of  proper  cot- 
tages a  very  great  evil ;  also  the  hiring  fairs,  which 
lead  to  great  immorality.  The  women  who  work 
together  in  large  numbers  on  this  farm  are  kept  in 
order  by  an  overseer,  and  no  bad  language  is  per- 
mitted as  far  as  it  can  be  checked.  The  most  trying 
work  for  the  women  is  that  of  the  barn,  on  account 
of  the  dust.  Families  do  not  shift  much  here,  as 
nine  or  10  have  been  in  his  employment  since  he 
came  here  13  or  14  years  ago.  He  would  be  inclined 
to  say  that  10  years  of  age  is  early  enough  for  a  boy 
to  begin  work.  Mr.  Eae  considers  that  the  change 
in  the  labourers'  diet  is  very  injurious,  coffee  and 
tea  having  been  brought  into  constant  use  instead  of 
porridge. ;  The  working  classes  are,  in  his  opinion, 
in  this  district  a  very  honest  race. 

27.  Mr.  John  Wilson,  joiner,  of  Chatton  parish. — 
Believes  that  children  seldom  go  out  to  work  in  this 
parish  before.  10  years  old.  Does  not  think  the  work 
injurious  beyond  keeping  them  from  school.  He 
ought  to  know  this,  as  he  drove  a  pair  of  horses 
before  he  was  10  years  of  age.  It  is  45  years  ago 
BOW.  "  He  was  a  deal  more  the  better  for  the  night 
f  school."  If  he  could  begin  again,  he  would  rather 
remain  at  school  till  he  was  17  or  18.  There  is  no 
reason  to  complain  of  schools  or  education  in  this 
place,  but  jn  the  district  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
ignorance  ;  it  is  greatly  lessened  of  late  years.  The 
allotment  system  in  this  parish  is  good,  so  far  as  to 
ke^p  the  people  who  have  them  contented  and  settled. 
Th^re  are  about  four  acres  to  ea/Ch  allotment,  and 
supposed  to  ,keep  a  cow.  The  women  work  at  filling 
manure,  driving  manure  carts,  harrowing  (though 
not  commonly),  hoeing  turnips,  tying  up  in  harvest. 


working  in  hayfleld,  forking  hay,  and  corn  pitching, 
rooting  and  shawing  turnips,  and  helping  to  load  the 
carts.  The  expense  of  school,  both  as  regards  fees 
and  clothes,  presses  on  the  poor.  The  Scotch  system 
would  be  better  as  regards  schools,  as  all  the  gentle- 
men of  the  county  employ  Scotch  agents  from  their 
education.  He  has  a  very  decided  objection  to  the 
bondage,  as  it  is  top  hard  on  the  hinds  when  they 
have  to  hire. 

28.  Mr.  Robert  Duncombe,  shepherd,  Yeavering. — 
Says  that  very  few  children  in  the  district  go  out  before 
10  years  of  age.  He  does  not  think  that  preventing 
them  from  going  to  work  before  that  age  would  press 
upon  the  poor.  The  field  work  here  is  not  too  long 
for  women  or  children.  In  some  places  the  attendance 
at  the  schools  is  affected  by  the  distance.  The 
children  have  to  go  3^  mUes  to  school,  which  is  too 
far.  Few  parents  are  prevented  by  want  of  means 
from  sending  their  children  to  school,  and  religious 
teaching  does  not  interfere. 

29.  Mr.  Thomas  Tait,  shepherd,  Paston. — Is  now 
over  70  years  of  age;  has  known  the  district  and  lived 
in  it  all  his  life.  Working  in  the  fields  is  very  healthy 
for  women.  He  has  known  many  of  them  leave  the 
towns  for  the  country  work,  to  recover  their  health. 
They  work  in  the  fields  here  from  9  to  10  hours,  that 
is,  from  6  to  6 ;  20  minutes  for  breakfast  and  2^  hours 
for  dinner.  This  counts  from  when  they  "  knock  off" 
work  to  when  they  come  back  again.  Women  are 
employed  both  summer  and  winter.  They  begin  in 
January  top  dressing  turnips,  barn  work,  stone  ga- 
thering, preparing  land  for  turnips  by  picking  quickens 
and  weeds,  loading  manure  carts,  sowing  artificials  of 
all  kinds  of  stuffs,  hoeing  and  singling  turnips,  work- 
ing at  the  hay,  shearing  but  never  tying  up,  raking 
at  harvest,  and  assisting  at  filling  turnip  carts.  The 
women  here  do  not  work  to  hurt  them  ;  in  some 
places  they  do.  They  ought  not  to  go  with  horses. 
Children  only  do  light  summer  work.  "  Some  people 
"  keep  their  bairns  from  school  because  they  cannot 
"  pay.  School  in  winter,  work  in  summer,  is  what 
"  ought  to  be.  Boys  and  girls  should  go  out  to  work 
"  at  10  years  of  age.  The  latter  end  of  April  to  the 
"  fore  part  of  May  is  the  time  that  children  come  out 
"  to  work  upon  the  land.  They  do  not  go  back  to 
"  school  till  the  potatoes  are  taken  up.  Them  as 
"  as  can  afford  keep  their  bairns  at  school  till  May  to 
"  finish  their  quarter.  Most  people  wish  to  make 
"  their  bairns  as  good  scholars  as  they  can  afford  ; 
"  any  way  it  is  a  duty." 

"  The  ground  floor  cottages  are  the  most  convenient. 
"  How  is  the  mother  to  cook  the  dinner  and  look  after 
"  a  sick  bairn  when  it  is  upstairs ;  she  is  always  on 
"  the  stairs.  Some  people  would  say  that  the  upstairs 
"  rooms  are  more  healthy.  They  would  nae  say  so  if 
"  they  would  try  them  here  in  the  cold  of  the  winter." 

30.  Emma  Bell,  o?MmAr\m Has  seven  children; 

they  went  out  to  work  at  10  years  old.  The  eldest 
was  a  boy,  and  he  went  to  school  again  in  the  winter 
till  he  was  12;  that  is  for  two  winters,  and  he  went 
again  for  a  quarter.  He  goes  to  night  school.  "  What 
"  would  the  poor  do  if  they  had  seven  or  eight  children 
"  and  could  not  send  the  eldest  to  work  to  help  the 
"  youngers,  to  pay  for  school  and  shoes ;  they  could 
"  nae  do."  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  before 
10  years  of  age  ;  they  are  not  fit  i'or  it.  Some  may 
have  been  stopped  from  sending  their  children  to 
school  from  want  of  money,  but  more  from  careless- 
ness.    She  thinks  the  night  school  does  a  deal  of  good. 

31.  Anne  Mills,  wife  of  a  hind,  Downham  farm, 
Carham  parish. — Has  10  children.  No  child  should 
leave  school  for  work  before  going  on  to  12  ;  most  of 
her  children  were  educated  in  the  Presbyterian  school. 
She  is  sure  they  learnt  double  what  they  do  in  them 
English  schools,  where  they  teach  no  questions. 
Some  catechisms  should  be  taught ;  you  cannot  tie 
them  down  to  the  book  without  some  questions  to 
teach  them.  Schooling  is  worth  nothing  without 
religion.  She  is  herself  a  Presbyterian,  but  would 
prefer  the  English  catechism  sooner  than  none. 
Work  in  the  summer  makes  a  wee  bit  gain  to  keep 
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them  at  school  in  the  winter.  Has  lost  three  cows 
running,  cannot  afford  to  buy  another,  the  house  feels 
very  dry  without  one.  Does  not  object  to  any  kind 
of  field  work  for  women  and  children. 

32.  Mrs.  Gibson,  wife  of  John  Gibson,  hind, 
Amerside  Law,  Chatton  parish. — "The  women  are  too 
"  sair  wrought  when  they  have  not  enough  of  people 
"  to  work  on  the  farm."  Working  in  the  wet  is  what 
hurts  women,  many  are  hurt  by  it.  My  daughter 
sitting  here  has  never  been  well  since  ;  some  women 
cannot  stand  it.  The  most  who  work  out  are  healthy. 
Her  boy  went  to  school  at  5,  and  when  he  was  1 1  he 
(lid  not  like  school  any  longer.  He  wanted  to  go  to 
work,  so  let  him  go  to  cure  him  ;  he  soon  tired  of  it 
and  went  to  school  again.  He  was  15  before  he 
gave  up  winter  school.  Mrs.  Gibson  has  had  nine 
children,  but  never  found  any  difficulty  in  paying  for 
school.  No  child  should  work  out  before  12;  and 
then  to  school  again  in  winter  till  14  or  15.  She 
likes  the  catechism  taught ;  she  does  not  care  which 
if  it  is  a  scriptural  one,  and  would  not  like  a  school 
where  they  did  not  teach  any  religion.  She  once 
sent  her  boy  to  a  school  where  they  taught  no  cate- 
chism, and  did  not  like  that  at  all ;  in  consequence 
she  had  to  teach  him  herself.  How  could  he  go  to 
the  minister  if  he  did  not  know  his  questions  ? 
Mrs.  Gibson  is  paid  in  corn  and  money  ;  that  is  best, 
a  family  without  potatoes  is  in  a  bad  way.  She  has 
never  been  pinched  for  food  or  clothes  in  her  life. 
The  work  is  hard  but  her  family  is  well  off.  She  has 
known  two  families  next  door  earning  the  same 
money  ;  the  one  saved  enough  to  buy  the  cottage,  the 
other  could  not  live.  "  It  was  all  drink,  so  there  is  the 
"  difference." 

33.  Isabella  Young,  Humbleton,  wife  of  a  hind. — 
Has  two  children  at  school  and  one  girl  at  work 
The  latter  is  10,  nearly  11  ;  next  month  is  her 
birthday  (August).  She  has  been  at  work  two 
months  or  more.  The  work  does  not  hurt  her.  She 
went  out  to  work  because  they  could  not  afford  to 
keep  her  at  school  any  longer.  Isabella  Young  has 
five  children,  so  sends  the  eldest  to  work  in  order  that 
the  younger  may  attend  school.  The  youngest  comes 
off  best  for  "  schooling "  in  a  family,  as  the  "  sair 
"  fight  is  before  any  go  to  work."  Her  girl  will  go  to 
school  again  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  Many  keep 
their  children  from  school  for  want  of  money  for 
school  fees  and  clothes.  No  child  should  be  allowed 
to  work  before  10  years  of  age.  She  believes  you 
will  not  find  any  working  people  who  will  say  that 
children  should  go  out  before  that  age.  She  has  to 
go  to  work  herself  in  order  to  send  her  children  to 
school,  but  would  rather  pay  for  a  good  school  than 
send  them  to  a  bad  one  for  nothing.  Mrs.  Young  says 
that  payment  in  meal  is  much  the  best ;  she  has  tried 
money  and  piece-work  and  all  ways,  but  the  meal  is 
the  best. 

34.  Marl/  Johnson,  wife  of  .Mr.  Morrison's  steward. 
New  Bewicke. — Has  lived  for  49  years  in  this  place, 
and  had  a  family  of  11  children.  Does  not  think 
children  should  go  to  work  before  10  years  of  age. 
Her  children  went  to  summer  work  at  10  years  old, 
and  returned  to  school  in  the  winter  till  13.  "  Most 
"  any  body  with  a  family  has  a  sair  fight  and  are  glad 
"  to  get  one  out  as  soon  as  folk  can.  No  very  many 
"  go  out  before  10  years  old."  She  has  never  known 
any  work  injure  either  women  or  children. 

35.  Mrs.  Nesbit,  wife  of  the  shepherd  to  Mr.  Hall, 
New  Town,  Chillingham. — Says  that  this  house  looks 
new  and  good,  but  it  is  very  damp  and  uncomfortable. 
There  is  only  this  room  in  which  everything  must  be 
done ;  this  is  very  confusing.  She  has  two  hired  ser- 
vants to  keep,  one  a  lad,  another  a  girl.  The  former 
sleeps  at  the  back  of  the  box  beds  ;  the  latter  in  the 
same  room  with  the  family.  Her  husband  and  the  lad 
usually  rise  before  the  family,  but  at  night  the  girl 
must  undress  with  her  husband  in  the  room,  and 
at  times  it  is  most  distressing  to  be  so  crowded ; 
during  her  illness  it  was  dreadful.  She  thinks  the 
women  are  sometimes  "  sair  wrought."  The  sliep- 
herd's  gui  has  to  work  at  the  turnip  cutter,  no  matter 


what  the  weather  is,  for  seven  days  a  week ;  "  that  is  a 
"  disgrace  to  a  Christian  country."  She  has  no  water 
near  her  cottage,  and  it  is  hard  work  to  carry  it  so  far 
on  her  head. 

36.  Mrs.   Henderson,   Branton Her    husband 

works  "  at  his  own  hand."  Her  son  is  hind,  and  has 
the  cottage.  She  has  worked  for  many  years  before 
and  after  marriage.  The  work  of  women  is  sorer  than 
it  used  to  be, — longer  hours  and  harder  work.  They 
now  go  out  at  5.30  and  return  at  12.30.  They  have 
to  go  out  again,  when  they  are  far  from  home,  at  1.30, 
and  sometimes  not  back  again  till  6.30.  She  kept  her 
youngest  cliilrlren  at  school  as  long  as  she  could. 
They  were  12  years  old  before  they  went  to  work. 
They  were  seven  years  at  school.  The  elder  ones 
had  to  go  out  earlier,  one  as  early  as  9,  but  went  iigain 
to  school  in  the  winter  till  he  was  14  "  I'll  warrant." 
She  thinks  10  a  fair  age  to  send  children  out  to  work. 
Her  son  the  hind  is  on  corn  wages  and  keeps  a  cow. 
There  are  not  better  cottages  than  these  in  the 
county. 

37.  Mrs.  Anderson,  Ilderton Has  seven  children ; 

her  husband  and  four  of  them  at  work.  She  thinks 
at  times  women  are  too  hardly  worked  in  the  barn 
and  at  harvest.  That  is  the  only  work  that  oppresses 
women ;  it  sorely  tries  them.  They've  too  great 
spirit  to  give  in.  It  does  not  so  much  hurt  children. 
They  have  not  the  spirit  to  press  themselves,  and 
their  work  is  easier.  She  came  from  the  Tweed, 
and  has  had  half  her  children  taught  in  the  Scotch 
school,  but  thinks  the  English  the  best.  They  are 
cheaper,  too.  That's  not  the  only  way  they're 
better.  [The  Scotch  school  was  4«.  a  quarter,  and  the 
English  2d.  a  week.]  The  new  sort  of  English 
masters  are  better.  She  has  seen  many  of  the  poor 
who  could  not  send  their  children  to  school,  both  from 
want  of  proper  clothes  and  money  to  pay  the  fees. 
"  Children  ought  to  be  at  school  till  12.  Mine  went 
"  to  work  at  10.  Necessity  drives  them  out.  We've 
"  no  bondagers  now.  I've  slaved  at  harvest  to  earn 
"  the  bondager's  money,  and  left  the  children  without 
"  clothes." 

38.  Mrs.  Maclean,  wife  of  a  shepherd,  Lanton. — 
Came  here  from  the  Morpeth  district.  The  hours  of 
work  are  longer  here.  At  Widdrington  the  women  need 
not  be  out  before  7.  She  has  to  keep  a  bondager  at 
81.  for  half  a  year.  She  will  earn  Is.  a  day,  and  2s.  Qd. 
at  harvest  for  20  days.  "We  have  only  two  rooms 
"  for  five  children,  maid  servant,  my  husband,  and 
"  myself.  The  hired  girl  sleeps  in  the  room  we 
"  occupy." 

39.  Mrs.  Swart  is  wife  of  a  hind,  Lanton. — She 
has  seven  living  children,  and  two  of  them  at  work. 
Her  mother  lives  with  them.  They  are  10  in  family. 
Some  of  her  children  began  work  at  9  years  old  in 
s\nnmer,  and  went  to  school  in  winter.  Nine  is  early 
enough  to  begin  work,  "  but  ye  ken  when  ye  have 
"  not  the  means  ye  maun  send  them  awa'  to  work." 
Corn  and  money  is  better  than  money  alone  as  wages 
for  a  family.  She  keeps  a  cow,  and  "  that  is  a  grand 
"  thing."  There  is  nothing  but  one  room  ;  the  coals 
lie  at  the  door.  There  are  no  out-door  necessaries, 
but  there  is  a  pigsty  and  a  place  for  the  cow. 

40.  Mrs.  Telfer  has  four  children. — Her  husband 
works  "  at  his  own  hand  "  because  he  does  not  like  the 
bondage,  as  he  would  then  have  a  stranger  to  lodge 
in  the  house.  He  has  2s.  Qd.  a  day  summer  and 
winter,  but  no  work  no  pay  ;  and  he  will  have  1/. 
from  his  present  master  "  if  he  bides  over  harvest." 
She  rents  her  house  of  the  farmer,  and  pays  3/.  a 
year  for  it.  It  is  a  very  poor  place,  only  one  room  ; 
no  convenience  of  any  kind. 

4.1.  M.  M.,  Lanton,  has  a  sister,  mother,  and  two 
brothers. — Her  sister  works  out ;  the  usual  work  turn- 
ing dung  heaps,  and  filling  dung  carts,  with  other  farm 
work  ;  forking  corn  is  the  exception.  Women  fight  to 
drive  the  carts,  but  she  never  liked  it  herself.  She  has 
sown  guano  and  spread  lime  which  is  not  nice  work. 
The  barn  work  is  the  hardest  for  women.  Her 
brother    blows   a  horn   at  4.30   every   morning   for 
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stables,  and  all  start  away,  women,  men,  horses,  and 
all  at  5.30. 

42.  Mrs,  Whitelow,  Lanton,  says  that  the  schools  in 
Scotland  are  far  better  and  cheaper.  She  came  from 
Scotland  six  years  ago,  but  women  work  far  harder 
in  Scotland  than  they  do  here.  Children  begin  work 
about  the  same  age  as  in  Scotland,  between  10  and 
1 1  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  they  can  go  into  the 
fields  to  work. 

43.  Mr.  George  Bowmaker,  clerk  to  Mr.  Grey,  of 
Milfield  Hill. — His  father  was  steward  to  Mr  Grey. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Milfleld  school  from  5  to  13 
years  of  age,  and  then  went  to  farm  work,  attending 
winter  school  till  16,  and  evening  classes  till  19.  All 
the  school  instruction  he  ever  got  was  at  the  village 
school  ;  all  the  people  at  Milfield  could  read  and 
■write.  It  must  be  a  man's  own  fault  if  he  has  not 
education.  People  consider  the  fees  very  reasonable. 
The  third  way,  i.e.,  winter  attendance,  is  the  only 
practicable  way  ;  in  the  winter  season  wages  are 
lower.  A  limit  of  10  years  would  not  press  on  the 
means  of  any  families  ;  any  restriction  of  work 
which  may  be  considered  unsuitable  to  women  would 
press  hardly  uJ)on  them. 

44.  Mr.  William  Wightman,  clerk  to  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  manager  of  the  Wooler  bank,  and 
Superintendent  Registrar. — Has  been  connected  with 
the  union  ever  since  its  formation  in  1836,  first,  as 
relieving  officer,  and  for  the  last  20  years  as  clerk. 
"Women  are  largely  employed  in  the  fields,  and 
their  work  has  been  much  the  same  during  this 
period,  with  the  exception  of  turning  dung  heaps, 
driving  carts,  and  forking  corn  ;  that  was  introduced 
about  15  years  ago,  and  he  does  not  consider  such 
work  suitable  for  women,  but  has  never  heard  of  any 
physical  evil  from  it,  as  the  women  are  a  most  healthy 
class.  Children's  work  is  not  too  hard,  neither  are 
they  employed  too  young.  They  are  never  taken  off 
the  relief  list  till  they  are  12  years  of  age.  The 
Board  of  Guardians  pay  school  fees  in  cases  of  widows 
with  children,  and  in  a  few  instances  where  a  man  has 
been  injured  or  in  bad  health.  The  parents  select  the 
school.  The  guardians  merely  look  to  attendance. 
The  latter  pay  about  201.  to  25^.  a  year  in  fees.  The 
average  attendance  of  children  is  about  four  and  a 
half  days  in  the  week.  The  school  fees  vary  very 
much  in  the  district,  from  \d.  to  6d.  The  schools  are 
quite  sufficient  for  the  class  of  education  required,  and 
speaking  generally,  the  district  is  pretty  well  supplied. 
Parents  value  education  very  much,  and  religious 
differences  do  not  interfere  with  it.  Any  restriction 
upon  the  labour  of  women  would  be  injurious  to  the 
district.  Public  opinion  will  cure  any  objectionable 
work,  and  as  the  children  go  back  to  school  in  winter, 
no  interference  is  required  as  to  their  field  work. 
Parents,  as  a  rule,  are  able  to  send  their  children  to 
school  and  submit  to  the  burden  cheerfully.  Mr. 
Wightman  considers  that  the  working  people  hardly 
do  enough  for  their  parents  in  their  old  age,  the  latter 
not  having  had  much  opportunity  of  saving.  Looking 
back  for  a  number  of  years  the  people  are  better  off 
both  as  to  food  and  clothes,  and  their  general  conduct 
is  as  good  as  formerly.  The  cottages  are  much  im- 
proved ;  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done,  requiring 
much  judgment.  The  crowding  has  had  a  bad  effect, 
and  must  break  down  the  barriers  of  modesty. 


45.  Anne  Younger,  wife  of  a  spademan  to  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Brandon. — Thinks  10  "young  enough"  to 
go  out  to  field  work  for  children.  The  youngest  child 
sent  by  her  to  work  was  11.  Her  boy  was  kept  seven 
years  at  school ;  that  was  from  five  to  12.  His  father 
has  since  schooled  him  at  night  with  some  of  the  other 
neighbours'  children.  She  is  inclined  herself  to  work 
in  the  fields,  and  is  never  so  healthy  as  when  she  is 
out.  She  was  never  put  to  any  work  that  was  unfit 
for  a  woman.  The  school  is  very  near,  but  the  water 
prevents  the  children  attending  in  the  winter.  [There 
is  no  bridge. — J.  J.  H.]  Sometimes  the  fees  are  heavy 
enough  ;  at  other  times  she  can  manage.  She  has 
seven  children,  two  out,  and  her  husband.  Thinks 
corn  wages  best  ;  anyway  they  suit  her.  Could  not 
do  without  a  cow. 

wife  of  an  agricultural  black- 
14  children,  twice  twins,  once 
sent  a  child  to  work  before  11 
now  nine  children.  The  triplets 
not  think  the  limit  of  10 
child  ought  to  work  out 


46.  Mrs.    Buck, 
smith.  —  Has  had 
three.      She  never 
years  of  age.     Has 
are  at  school.     She  does 
would   hurt  anyone.     No 


before  that  age.  Mrs.  Buck  has  brought  up  all  her 
children  without  any  help.  [Excepting  Her  Majesty's 
bounty  for  the  third. — J.  J.  H.]  Her  husband  is 
always  employed  on  Mr.  George  Rea's  farm. 

47.  Mr.  Gowans,  shopkeeper  and  postmaster, 
Wooler.  —  Not  more  than  six  purely  agricultural 
labourers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  since  he  has  had  the  office,  and  not  one 
has  made  use  of  the  insurance.  He  finds,  as  a  shop- 
keeper, that  the  hinds  who  are  paid  by  corn  conditions 
are  more  regular  in  their  payments  at  his  shop  than 
those  who  receive  money  wages.  He  considers  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  tradesmen  if  the  farmers 
would  settle  with  their  labourers  quarterly  instead  of 
half-yearly.  At  the  Wooler  hiring  fairs  perhaps  200 
families  are  engaged.  It  would  not  be  possible  by 
register  offices  to  carry  on  the  hirings,  as  the  whole 
family  must  be  brought  together,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
bargain  between  master  and  servant.  No  fixed  sum 
could  be  named,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  wages  to 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  different  members  of  the  hinds' 
families,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  the  employer  must 
see  them  to  judge  of  their  value.  They  would  have 
to  make  probably  several  journeys  to  the  register 
office,  whereas  it  is  now  done  in  one  week  of  fairs  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  as  for  any  excess  of  immorality 
they  are  not  worse  than  any  racecourse  or  other  public 
meetings  where  the  highest  and  lowest  meet  together. 
Nearly  all  the  people  hereabouts  can  write,  but  he  has 
great  difficulty  as  a  postmaster  in  making  out  some  of 
the  directions  of  the  letters ;  but  it  is  improving. 
The  younger  write  better  than  the  older. 

48.  Mr.  McNatty,  shoemaker,  Wooler.— Has  had 
two  girls  working  out  this  summer  about  12  and  13 
years  of  age.  Has  taken  them  now  away  from  work, 
as  the  barn  work  is  too  hard  for  them.  The  pay  is 
small  and  would  not  pay  for  their  extra  food  and 
wear  of  clothes.  It  is  better  to  keep  them  at  home 
and  give  them  less  food.  Has  now  10  children  ;  is 
himself  very  poor ;  worse  off  than  a  farm  labourer  ; 
but  no  child  of  his  should  do  any  work  before  10; 
they  have  no  strength  before  that  age.  He  was  one 
of  14  children  in  Ireland,  so  had  to  do  without 
education.  Has  never  felt  the  want  of  it  so  much  as 
lately,  and  will  have  his  children  educated. 
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North  Northumberland  {exclusive  of  Glendale  Union). 


List  of  Witnesses. 


Nos. 
1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 


Mr.  Brown,  Surgeon,  Medical  Officer,  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed  Union. 

Mr.  John  Paxton,  Surgeon,  Medical  Officer, 
Berwick  Union. 

Dr.  F.  Cahill,  Berwick. 

Mr.  Hunt,  Surgeon,  Medical  Officer,  Belford. 

Dr.  Dodd,  Medical  Officer,  Kothbury. 

Dr.  Vardy,  Rothbury. 

Dr.  Paton,  Acting  Medical  Officer,  Morpeth 
Union. 

Dr.  Brummel,  Morpeth. 

Mr.  John  Watson,  Relieving  Officer,  Morpeth. 

Mr.  George  Davidson,  Relieving  Officer,  Aln- 
wick. 

Mr.  Robert  Downey,  Relieving  Officer,  Alnwick. 

Mr.  Crosbie,  Relieving  Officer,  Berwick. 

Mr.  Robert  G-raham,  Relieving  Officer  and  Regis- 
trar of  the  Rothbury  Union. 

Mr.  Frank  Dodds,  Schoolmaster,  Linbriggs. 

Mr.  Anthony  Dagg,  Shepherd,  Linbriggs. 

Mr.  John  F.  Pugh,  Second  Master  of  the  Endowed 
School  at  Rothbury. 

Mr.  Thomas  Davison,  Master  of  the  Endowed 
Church  of  England  School  for  Causey. 

Mr.  James  Pringle,  Steward  to  Mr.  Cookson, 
Meldon,  Morpeth. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dunn,  Steward  to  Mr.  Davison,  Trit- 
linffton. 


Nos. 
20. 

21. 

22. 
23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 

33. 
34. 
35. 

36. 


Mr.  George  Strong,  Steward  to  Mr.  Hogg,  Gausey 

Park. 
Mr.  James  Brack,  Steward  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  An- 

gerton. 
Mr.  James  Aitcheson,  Steward  to  Mr.  Bosanquet. 
Mr.  George  Turnbull,  Steward,  Shandon  Wood 

House  Farm,  Whittingham. 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  Steward  to  Mr.  Riddell, 

Felton. 
Mr.  Corry  and  Mr.  Marshall,  Owners  and  Occu- 
piers at  Bedlington. 
Mr.  Oliver,  Gardener,  Eslington  Park,  Alnwick. 
Mr.  Dickson,  Blacksmith,  Stamford. 
Mr.    John  Wilson,    Woodman  to    Mr.  Lawson, 

Longhurst. 
Mrs.  Strong,  Wife  of  William  Strong,  Stamford. 
Jane  Aitcheson,  Wife  of  a  Hind  at  Mr.  Bolaim's, 

Felton. 
Mrs.  Shepherd,  Wife  of  a  Hind  at  Causey  Park. 
Mary  Smith,  Hired  Bondager  to  Thomas  Glass, 

Rock. 
Mr.  John  Short,  Felton. 
A.  B.  Bamburgh. 
Statement  of  one   of   the  Women  of  a  Public 

Gang  working  on  a  Farm. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lowe,  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  Morpeth. 


1.  Mr.  Brown,  surgeon,  medical  officer  to  the 
Berwick-on-Tweed  Union. — Is  a  farmer's  son,  bred  on 
a  farm,  and  thus  well  acquainted  with  all  the  conditions 
of  people  engaged  on  the  land.  He  believes  field  work 
to  be  the  most  healthy  employment  to  which  women 
can  be  put.  These  are  by  far  the  finest  women 
physically.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  domestic 
service,  dressmaking,  &c.  &c.,  do  not  grow  up  so  robust, 
and  there  is  a  great  difierence  in  the  breadth  of  the 
chest.  Driving  carts  is  the  only  work  which  might 
be  considered  unbecoming  to  women,  but  no  labour  is 
injurious  to  them.  The  children  usually  go  out  to  sum- 
mer work  at  about  11  or  12  years  of  age.  This  is  not 
too  hard  for  them,  and  there  is  no  restriction  required 
to  protect  them  or  the  women,  but  there  is  a  class 
of  women  who  go  out  from  this  town  to  work  in  the 
fields  very  different  in  character  from  the  agricultural 
population.  These  are  loose  women  and  girls,  who 
almost  all  smoke.  Two  miles  is  the  outside  of  the 
distance  they  go  from  the  towns.  No  young  children 
are  employed  with  them.  There  is  one  growing  evil ; 
the  giving  up  cows  of  their  own  and  taking  so  much 
to  tea  and  coffee.  Mr.  Brown  considers  that  anything 
tending  to  prevent  field  work  among  the  women  would 
be  a  national  evil,  as  preventing  the  production  and 
growth  of  a  very  fine  race  of  people.  The  cottages 
are  not  so  good  as  they  ought  to  be ;  crowding  tends 
to  indelicacy.  The  use  of  box  beds  is  very  injurious. 
These  are  a  sort  of  coffins  for  the  living,  and  they  are 
especially  bad  in  disease.  Looking  at  the  town  and 
country  population,  the  latter  are  better  housed,  more 
healthy  and  infinitely  superior  in  condition  of  life. 
They  also  pay  their  doctor's  biUs  better  than  the  town's 
people. 

2.  Mr.  John  Paxton,  surgeon,  one  of  medical  officers 
of  the  Berwick  Union,  resides  at  Norham,  where  he  has 
practised  30  years. — The  women  go  out  to  work  in  the 
fields  very  extensively  in  this  district  and  are  a  very 


healthy  class.  This  work  is  very  beneficial  to  them, 
though  the  barn  work  in  the  winter  may  at  times  subject 
them  to  colds.  Driving  carts,  lifting  heavy  weights, 
carrying  heavy  loads  is  not  suitable  work  for  women  and 
girls.  The  women  are  peculiarly  free  from  the  com- 
plaints usual  to  females  from  debility.  Field  work 
unfits  them  for  domestic  duties  as  wives  and  mothers. 
They  are  inferior  in  this  respect  to  those  who  have 
been  in  domestic  services,  and  the  young  women 
who  are  in  the  hinds'  houses  and  away  from  their 
own  families  are  not  under  proper  supervision. 
Children  are  not  sent  out  to  work  at  too  early  an 
age,  as  far  as  their  health  is  concerned.  Looking  at 
the  resources  of  the  people,  they  keep  their  children 
at  school  as  long  as  they  possibly  can.  The  cottages 
have  been  much  improved,  but  many  bad  ones  remain ; 
some  are  much  crowded.  The  sanitary  arrangements 
are  fairly  good,  the  board  of  guardians  in  this  union 
having  taken  much  trouble  about  them.  With  regard 
to  this  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Paxton  does  not  consider 
any  restriction  upon  the  labour  of  women,  young  per- 
sons, or  children  at  all  necessary.  The  district  is  well 
supplied  with  schools,  the  teachers  are  good,  generally 
certificated,  and  the  parents  are  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  value  of  education.  The  change  of  food  of  the 
working  people  '  is  deteriorating  their  physical  health 
and  strength.  The  use  of  coffee,  not  free  from  adul- 
teration, instead  of  oatmeal  and  barley  bread  is  the  chief 
cause.  This  alteration  has  taken  place  since  groceries, 
such  as  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar  have  become  lower  in ' 
price,  and  more  attainable  to  the  working  classes. 
Beer  is  seldom  used  except  at  harvest,  and  butcher's 
meat  very  rarely.  Corn  wages  are  not  so  useful  as 
formerly,  as  they  are  not  consumed  by  the  family. 
The  want  of  proper  supervision  by  the  field  steward 
over  the  language  used  is  the  great  moral  evil  of 
field  work.  The  condition  of  the  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tweed  is  much  the  same  in  every  respect. 
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'3.  Dr.' ' Py  Cahill,  has  practised  21  years  at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  in  both  country  and  town,  in 
Scotland  and  in  England. — He  does  not  consider  that 
any  work  to  which  the  women  and  children  are  put 
in  the  fifelds  is  physically  injurious  to  to  them.  From 
his  knowledge  of  the  town  and  country  population 
the  women  of  the  latter  are  far  more  healthy  than  the 
women  of  the  former,  and  tenfold  less  affected  by 
female  complaints.  He  considers  that  their  field 
Work  fits  them  to  be  good  bearers  of  children,  and 
that  the  strength  of  the  population  is  kept  up  by 
them  ;  that  the  surplus  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion who  enter  the  large  towns  maintain  the  standard 
of  health  and  strength  by  marriage  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns.  Open  air  exercise,  the  snoell  of 
fresh  air,  flowers,  &c.  conduce  greatly  to  health,  and 
keep  up  the  stamina  of  women.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  races  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed ; 
the  latter  have  the  advantage,  having  more  energy  of 
character.  The  cottages  are  much  improved,  though 
in  some  places  still  very  bad.  The  new  bedrooms  are 
too  small ;  the  front  doors  in  many  instances  are  built 
to  the  north  instead  of  the  south ;  the  sanitary 
regulations  as  to  privies,  ashpits,  pigsties,  cow- 
sheds, are  much  neglected  ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  position  of  the  house  is  on  a  slope  of  a  hill,  on  a 
lower  level  and  on  the  same  line  as  the  outbuildings 
for  cattle,  where  the  straw  is  allowed  to  rot  for  many 
months,  and  the  drainage  from  thence  in  some  cases 
causes  fever  and  other  diseases.  Box  beds  are  very 
objectionable,  and  propagate  fever  after  it  has  been 
originated  by  other  causes  The  food  of  the  country 
people  is  of  a  healthy  description,  but  the  use  of  tea 
and  coffee  becoming  more  general  is  injurious.  In 
conclusion,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  after  a  long 
experience  in  this  district,  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  are  a  most  honest  industrious  class,  with 
deep  feelings  of  religion,  and  a  high  moral  tone  and 
bearing  after  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of 
maturity. 

4.  Mr.  Hunt,  surgeon,  medical  officer  of  the 
Belford  Union,  has  practised  in  the  Belford  district 
for  33  years. — He  does  not  consider  that  field  labour  is 
in  any  one  way  injurious  to  women  and  children,  but  on 
the  Contrary  rather  conduces  to  health  ;  their  general 
health  is  above  the  average.  The  hours  of  work  are 
long,  and  though  it  does  not  physically  injure  them, 
it  must  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the  family.  He 
does  not  think  that  women  who  "  work  out "  are  more 
immoral  than  any  other  class,  but  they  do  not  become 
such  tidy  wives  as  those  employed  in  domestic  service. 
The  great  evil  of  the  present  day  is  the  excessive 
smoking  of  the  men,  whicli  must  deteriorate  the  popula- 
tion, and  tends  to  increase  the  desire  for  drinking. 
Corn  payments  in  his  opinion  are  the  best  for  peasantry. 
Those  who  are  on  such  conditions  are  most  able  to  meet 
their  engagements.  He  finds  it  so  in  his  payments. 
The  old  cottages  are  bad  and  most  of  the  new  ones 
are  inconveniently  constructed.  They  are  neither 
suited  for  health  nor  sickness.  The  small  upstairs 
rooms  are  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  The 
most  suitable  construction  is  a  ground  floor,  the 
mother  then  being  able  to  look  after  her  children  in 
time  of  sickness,  as  well  as  carrying  on  her  household 
duties.  The  overcrowded  state  of  the  old  cottages 
is  very  great.  On  one  farm  he  knows  an  instance  of 
two  unmarried  women,  who  occupy  a  bondage  house 
and  have  had  several  children.  T?he  labouring  poor 
are  as  a  body  quite  sufiiciently  educated.  They  can 
read  the  Bible,  which  is  the  guide  post  to  heaven. 

5.  Dr.  Dodd,  medical  officer  of  Eothbury  Work- 
house and  Union.  —  Has  known  the  district  20 
years.  The  women  work  here  from  6  to  6,  with  two 
hours  for  dinner,  and  a  rest  at  10  and  4.  He  cannot 
say  that  work  is  injurious  to  them.  They  are  a 
strong,  healthy  class  ;  but  filling  manure  carts  is 
unsuitable  work.  Children  go  to  work  pretty  young, 
say  at  9  or  10  years  of  age,  but  it  has  no  bad  physical 
effect  upon  them.  In  some  parts  of  the  district  the 
cottages  are  very  much  crowded  ;  only  one  room, 
all  sexes  and  sometimes  a  stranger  in  them  ;  cannot 
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good;   they  are  well  looked  after  by  the  inspector. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  last  20  years 

in  the  food  of  the  people,  with  an  increase  of  drinking. 

They  have  taken  to    tea   and  coffee  three  or  four 

times  a  day,  giving  up  porridge  and  milk,  cheese,  &c.     Mr.  Henley, 

There  is  an  increase  of  dropsy.  — 

6.  Dr.  Vardy,   Eothbury. — There  is  no  work  too  b; 
hard  for  women  or  children  in  this  district,  and  the 

hours  ai'e  not  too  long.  They  are  a  very  healthy  class, 
superior  in  physical  strength  to  the  town  people.  The 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  cottages  are  well  attended 
to  ;  there  is  plenty  of  water.  ,  There  has  been  no 
typhoid  fever  in  the  district  for  four  years,  and  then 
it  began  in  a  house  on  the  moors,  and  came  to  the 
village  by  relatives. 

7.  Dr.  Paton,  acting  medical  officer  of  the  Mor- 
peth Union. — Is  of  opinion  that  children  do  not  go  to 
work  at  too  young  an  age  for  health  ;  that  neither 
they  nor  women  are  in  any  way  injured  by  field 
work  ;  that  the  women  and  children  are  more  healthy 
than  the  town  population.  That  the  women  are 
less  subject  to  female  complaints.  He  would  not 
restrict  any  kind  of  work  or  the  hours.  The  cottages 
in  this  district  are  as  a  rule  sufficient  where  they 
have  been  recently  ei'ected.  The  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  in  some  defective ;  the  dung  kept  too 
near  the  house.  The  agricultural  population  is  very 
sober.  He  does  not  believe  there  is  much  spirit 
drinking.  The  change  from  so  much  good  oatmeal 
and  milk  to  washy  tea  is  an  evil.  He  has  a  district 
of  16,000  acres.  The  bondage  system  prevails  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  he  cannot  say  that  in  his  opinion 
it  leads  to  immorality.  Has  never  seen  or  experienced 
any  evil  from  very  young  girls  working  out.  The 
people  are  best  off  as  a  rule  with  money  wages. 

8.  Dr.  Brummel,  27  years  in  practice  in  Morpeth. 
— Would  allow  no  child  to  be  employed  under  10 
years  of  age.  He  thinks  that  fllling  dung  carts  is 
unsuitable,  and  in  some  instances  physically  injurious 
to  women,  especially  those  who  are  married  ;  has  such 
cases  of  married  women  being  injured  by  straining 
{prolapsus  uteri)  from  field  work,  but  there  are  fewer 
ailments  among  the  country  population  than  even  in 
a  small  town  like  this  among  the  town  people.  Hours 
of  work  are  not  too  long ;  eight  hours  of  work  are 
enough  for  women  and  children.  Cottages  still  im- 
prove, but  something  remains  to  be  done;  as  a  general 
rule  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  attended  to.  Does 
not  think  that  there  have  been  more  illegitimate 
children  out  of  cottages  as  bondagers  than  out  of 
farm  houses  as  hired  servants  to  the  farmer.  It  is 
undoubtedly  bad  when  the  hired  bondager  sleeps  in 
the  same  room  as  the  man  who  hires  her.  The  con- 
dition of  the  people  has  much  changed  ;  they  now 
live  much  better.  The  butchers'  and  the  grocers' 
carts  are  constantly  met  upon  the  road. 

9.  Mr.  John  Watson,  relieving  officer,  Morpeth 
Union. — Has  been  a  relieving  officer  four  years,  and 
has  lived  all  his  life  in  Morpeth.  His  district  is  the 
town  of  Morpeth  and  the  parishes  north-west.  They 
are  purely  agricultural,  no  mines  or  coals.  The  women 
and  children  in  the  country  district  are  not  put  to 
any  work  unfitting  or  injurious  to  them.  He  is 
registrar  of  the  district,  and  also  registrar  of  marriage 
for  the  whole  district.  The  agricultural  population 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  office,  but  the  mining 
population  do  so.  He  thinks  that  signing  the  marriage 
registrar  is  a  fact  in  education  that  may  be  spoken  from. 
They  always  induce  them  to  sign.  Children  do  not  go 
out  to  work  till  they  are  10  or  12  years  of  age.  The 
schools  in  the  district  are  ample  and  weU  attended, 
and  well  supported  by  the  gentry.  The  cottages  are 
good  ;  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  course  of 
completion  at  the  present  time.  He  considers  hinds' 
wages  to  be  about  18«.  a  week,  including  everything. 
The  cottages  are  not  overcrowded  in  this  district. 
It  is  very  important  to  look  to  the  staircase  in  cot- 
tages, as  if  this  goes  up  from  the  sitting  room  it  acts 
as  a  shaft  to  send  vitiated  air  up  ;  and  in  one  very 
bad  case  of  illness  at  Widdrington   Irwo  boys,  two 
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girls,  a  servant  girl,  and  a  man  all  died  of  diptheria. 
It  was  attributable  to  this  cause. 

10.  Mr.  George  Davidson,  relieving  officer,Alnwick. 
— Was  formerly  master  of  the  Presbyterian  school  at 
Branton,  and  has  had  experience  as  occupier  of  a 
small  farm.  The  condition  of  farm  service  is  much 
the  same  in  this  district  as  at  Branton,  both  as  to 
hours  and  kind  of  work.  Turning  manure  heaps  may 
be  considered  unsuitable  to  women.  They  are  put  to 
it  from  the  desire  to  employ  them,  otherwise  they 
must  remain  idle.  A.s  a  general  rule  it  is  question- 
able whether  women  should  be  permitted  to  drive 
carts  on  the  country  roads.  The  work  of  children  is 
light  at  the  commencement,  but  the  hours  are  fully 
long.  He  began  work  before  he  was  9,  as  he  was  the 
second  of  nine  children,  but  he  got  schooling  in  the 
winter,  and  got  evening  schooling  for  one  season.  It 
was  a  point  of  necessity  to  his  parents  to  send  him 
out  so  early  to  work.  He  worked  two  summers 
before  he  was  10.  No  boy  or  girl  should  work 
before  9.  The  children  sent  to  school  at  a  very  early 
age  did  not  generally  gain  advantage  over  those  who 
were  perhaps  sent  two  years  later,  from  the  dislike 
often  taken  to  their  books.  Children  readily  go  two 
miles  to  school.  Where  there  is  management  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  paying  fees.  The  cottages 
in  this  district  are  not  sufficient,  but  some  of  those  at 
Branton  are  as  convenient  as  can  be  ;  one  large 
kitchen,  and  a  back  kitchen  and  two  bedrooms  over. 
The  bondage  system  is  partly  done  away  with 
but  large  families  have  the  preference.  Over- 
crowding prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  town  and 
country. 

11.  Mr.  Robert  Downey  has  been  relieving  officer 
in  Embleton  district,  Alnwick  Union,  for  six  months, 
and  before  that  he  was  schoolmaster  to  the 
Church  of  England  school  at  Eimington  for  23 
years.  Women  and  children  have  been  employed 
in  the  same  manner  ever  since  he  knew  the  dis- 
trict, both  as  to  hours  and  kind  of  labour  ;  but 
wages  are  higher.  Children  usually  go  to  work  in 
summer  from  10  to  12  years  of  age,  and  go  again  to 
school  in  winter  up  to  13  or  14.  The  children  came 
long  distances,  full  three  mUes,  but  now  have  a 
school  nearer ;  the  average  distance  would  be  one 
and  a  half  mile.  Fees,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.  a  quarter. 
Attendance  not  affected  by  want  of  means.  Catechism 
not  enforced  ;  about  one-third  were  dissenters.  The 
school  was  supported  by  private  charity  with  fees. 
Women  work  in  the  fields  at  hoeing,  spreading  dung, 
barn  worlc,  driving  carts.  Stooking  corn  is  the  excep- 
tion, but  is  sometimes  done.  Hours  are  long  enough, 
decidedly  too  long.  Filling  dung  and  driving  carts 
are  unsuitable  occupations  for  women.  The  wages 
of  a  man  are  about  15s.  or  16s.  a  week..  Women's 
wages  are  about  Is.  a  day,  and  2s.  Qd.  in  harvest. 
Cottages  are  pretty  good,  and  enough  of  them,  but  in 
some  eases  badly  planned  for  a  large  family.  The 
sanitary  condition  is  good,  as  the  guardians  have 
looked  to  it.  Hinds  do  not  move  much  in  this  im- 
mediate district,  but  do  so  in  the  union.  Two  bed- 
rooms, a  large  kitchen,  and  milk  house,  &c.  would  be 
sufficient  for  hinds'  cottages.  They  are  generally  paid 
in  corn,  and  mostly  keep  cows.  In  case  of  paupers  he 
pays  the  school  fees,  and  the  parent  selects  the  school. 
Is  registrar  of  the  district,  and  finds  that  many  women 
when  he  takes  their  signature  for  registration  of 
births  often  make  their  mark  when  asked  to  sign, 
consequent  on  the  weakness  and  nervousness  of  their 
state  of  health. 

12.  Mr.  Crosbie,  relieving  officer  of  the  Berwick 
district,  Berwick  Union .  Has  been  in  this  position  for 
four  years  and  a  half,  and  known  the  district  all  his 
life.  The  labour  to  v/hich  the  v,romen  are  put  in  the 
fields  does  not  hurt  them  beyond  driving  dung  carts, 
which  he  does  not  think  suitable  to  them.  In  very  few 
instances  women  load  dung  carts  or  turn  dung  heaps. 
They  cut  turnips  for  the  shepherds  in  the  winter,  which 
is  hard  work.  Children  seldom  work  before  12  years 
of  age.  This  is  for  summer  work,  and  then  in  the 
autumn  they  go  back  to  school  for  the  winter,  and 


frequently  for  a  second  winter.  Their  work  is  not  too 
hard  nor  their  days  too  long.  Mr.  Crosbie  is  relieving 
officer  for  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Tweedmouth,  and  the 
country  parishes,  and  as  between  the  two  populations 
the  country  is  by  far  the  best  off.  They  are  much 
healthier  and  enjoy  life  more.  The  poor  in  the  towns 
are  in  a  miserable  state  as  to  houses  and  condition. 
The  cottage  accommodation  in  the'  country  is  im- 
proving, most  of  them  have  the  necessary  sanitary 
arrangements.  The  hinds  are  paid  in  kind  and  keep 
a  cow,  this  is  far  better  than  money  ;  when  potatoes 
are  bad,  the  farmers  in  general  make  the  loss  up  to 
them.  Hinds'  wages,  counting  everything,  are  worth 
about  13s.  or  14s.  a  week,  but  they  are  free  from 
rises  and  falls  and  the  shops.  Women  are  getting  Is. 
a  day  and  2s.  Sd.  to  3s.  for  harvest.  The  bondage 
system  is  entirely  done  away  with.  The  people  shift 
as  much  as  ever  ;  a  fancy  for  a  horse,  harness,  or  any 
trifle  will  set  them  moving.  School  education  here  is 
excellent,  and  the  attendance  is  not  affected  by  want 
of  means.  The  teaching  is  rather  superior  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tweed  ;  they  have  on  the  whole  a 
rather  advanced  class  of  teacher.  The  fees  are  fully 
as  high. 

13.  Mr.  Robert  Graham,  TeliBv'vag  officer  and  regis- 
trar of  the  Rothbury  Union. — Farmers  in  the  district 
look  more  to  the  work  of  women  than  of  men.  The 
bondage  system  prevails.  In  several  houses  the 
bondager  is  in  the  same  room  with  the  family.  Women 
work  nine  hours  a  day. 

14.  Mr.  Frank  Dodds,  schoolmaster  of  Linbriggs, 
Eothbury  Union. — This  school  is  maintained  by  four 
people,  one  farmer  and  three  shepherds.  He  is  paid  a 
salary  by  them,  and  the  schoolroom  belongs  to  Mr.Dagg 
the  shepherd.  Thirty-one  children  are  attending  at  this 
time  ;  some  of  the  childi-en  come  more  than  four  miles. 
They  pay  for  their  own  books.  The  children  go  to  work 
at  about  12  years  of  age.  This  applies  to  both  boys  and 
girls  ;  the  eldest  worker  now  being  about  13  or  14. 
Children  come  as  early  as  6  or  7  years  of  age  to 
school  ;  some  know  their  letters.  It  takes  about  a 
month  to  teach  them  their  letters.  The  school,  if 
possible,  is  kept  open  all  the  winter.  There  is  not 
a  person,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  district  who  can- 
not read  and  write.  There  are  no  fees.  The  school- 
ing is  paid  by  salar}'.  The  schoolmaster  moves  from 
house  to  house  among  the  four  people  ;  14  days  for 
each  scholar  ;  getting  board  and  lodging. 

15.  Mr.  ^raMorayZJap'^,  shepherd  of  Linbriggs. — Has 
1 1  children.  About  20  years  ago  he  hired  a  schoolmas- 
ter, and  took  his  chance  of  getting  other  scholars.  After 
a  year  or  two  he  took  his  master  atjd  then  two  other 
shepherds  into  partnership  in  the  school.  He  has  lived 
on  both  sides  of  the  border,  and  thinks,  if  anything, 
that  the  people  on  this  side  are  better  educated. 
He  does  not  believe  that  any  person  in  the  district 
is  not  educated.  He  has  never  had  a  hired  servant 
who  could  not  write  and  read.  He  would  most  de- 
cidedly object  to  religion  being  excluded  from  school; 
that,  he  is  certain,  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  working 
people  in  this  Highland  of  the  Cheviots. 

16.  Mr.  John  F.  Pugh,  second  master  of  the  endowed 
school  at  Rothbury. — Came  here  from  Shrewsbury 
grammar  school  nine  years  ago.  He  had  an  opportunity 
of  forming  a  good  opinion  of  the  state  of  education 
among  the  labouring  agricultural  classes  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  looking  at  them  in  comparison  with  the 
same  class,  the  Shropshire  people  are  the  best  edu- 
cated. About  a  third  of  this  school  are  agricultural, 
and  the  boys  go  to  work  about  11  and  come  back  in 
winter  till  about  15  years  of  age.  The  boys  would 
make  about  130  days  attendance  during  the  winter  six 
months  ;  the  boys  on  their  return  retain  their  know- 
ledge fairly.  The  system  of  alternate  days  would  be 
the  best  for  their  instruction,  but  he  fears  would  not 
be  applicable  to  an  agricultural  district.  Some  of  the 
children  come  as  far  as  three  miles.  It  does  not 
affect  their  attendance.  They  come  in  all  weathers ; 
sometimes  through  three  feet  of  snow. 

17.  Mr.  Thomas  Davison,  Causey  Park  Church 
of    England    School,    Morpeth    Union. — Has    been 
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master  eight  years.  It  is  an  endowed  school  for 
Causey ;  3d.  and  6c?.  are  the  fees.  Children  come  from 
6  years  of  age,  then  go  to  work  about  1 1 ;  girls  and 
boys  abjut  the  same.  They  return  in  winter  till  they 
are  14.  Not  prevented  fron^  want  of  money.  Those 
that  go  free  attend  the  school  as  well  as  those  that 
pay  fees.  He  teaches  the  Church  Catechism.  Has 
no  Presbyterian  in  the  school.  Does  not  enforce  the 
Catechism,  but  teaches  the  shorter  catechism  if 
required.  Cannot  recollect  any  person  up  to  20  years 
of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write.  The  school  is 
under  no  inspection.  He  has  received  no  especial 
training  for  a  schoolmaster. 

18.  Mr.  James  Pringle,  steward  to  Mr.  Cooksou, 
Meldon  Park,  Morpeth  Union.-The  women  do  what  is 
called  the  small  work  in  this  farm,  and  that  is  the  case 
in  this  district  generally,  except  where  the  farmers  have 
come  from  the  north.    The  hours  are  from  home  at  7  to 
6  at  night ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  10  and  4  ;  one  hour 
and  a  half  at  midday ;  go  home  in  their  hour,  and 
return  in  the  masters'.     The  children  go  to  work  in 
summer  about  10,  aud  generally  go  back  to  school  in 
winter  till  perhaps  16  or  17.  They  do  the  same  work  as 
the  women.     He  does  not  believe  that  any  person  on 
this  farm  is  uneducated.      One  man  did  not  sign  his 
agreement,  but  that  was  because  he  preferred  to  make 
a  mark.     He  is  the  only  one  since  Mr.  Pringle  has 
been  steward  to  Mr.  Cookson  who  has  not  signed  his 
name.     He  has  been  in  the  county  all  his  life,  and 
cannot  of  late  years  call  to  mind  any  person  who  has 
been  prevented  rising  to  a  higher  grade  by  want  of 
education.      The  people    hereabout    are   mostly   on 
money  wages.      It  would  be,  including   everything, 
about  18s.  a  week.      He  has   known  many  women 
complain  of  the  work  in  the  north,  and  be  injured  by 
carts,  &c.  &c. 

19.  Mr.  Thomas  Dunn,  steward  to  Mr.  Davison, 
at  Tritlington,  Morpeth  Union. —  Began  life  as  a 
farm  groom.  Educated  at  a  village  school.  Never 
has  known  any  friends  of  his  who  have  failed  to 
get  on  from  want  of  education.  They  always  had 
a  chance  if  they  chose  to  use  it.  Children  go  to 
work  from  10  to  12,  then  go  back  to  winter  school 
till  14  or  so.  Women's  hours  are  from  6.15  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  Children  work  with  women.  Two  hours 
for  dinner,  15  minutes  at  10  and  at  4.  They  go  and 
return  in  masters'  hours.  Women  do  all  kinds  of 
work  that  they  can  be  set  to. 

20.  Mr.  George  Strong,  steward  to  Mr.  Hogg, 
Causey  Park,  Morpeth  Union. — He  began  working 
for  Mr.  Hogg  30  years  ago  at  9  years  of  age. 
Wrought  out  at  first  with  the  women,  and  went 
to  school  in  the  winter.  His  father  was  a  hind. 
Then  got  on  to  driving  carts.  Went  to  regular 
work  at  10,  but  picked  up  education  at  evening 
schools  and  at  his  own  time.  Became  steward  seven 
years  since.  If  he  began  life  again,  would  like  two 
years  more  at  school,  now  that  lie  knows  the  need  of 
it.  Last  year  he  was  on  money  wages,  and  never  till 
then  knew  the  price  of  bread;  but  then  had  a  difficulty 
in  sending  his  boy  to  school.  He  has  never  found 
any  difficulty  about  the  distance  from  school.  Hours 
of  working,  women  from  6  to  12 ;  two  hours  rest  at  12, 
15  minutes  at  8,  and  the  same  at  4.  The  kinds  of 
work  are  cleaning  land,  spreading  manure,  sowing 
artificial,  hoeing  turnips,  haymaking,  helping  at  harvest, 
rooting  and  strawing,  thrashing.  They  do  not  work 
with  horses.  Children  usually  go  out  at  12  for 
summer  work,  and  for  regular  work  at  14.  Boys 
ought  to  begin  to  work  between  9  and  10;  girls 
between  10  and  11;  but  then  they  ought  to  go  to 
school  in  the  winter  till  ]2  years  old,  and  then  they 
learn  twice  as  fast. 

21.  Mr.  James  Brack,  steward  to  Mr.  Atkinson, 
of  Angerton,  Morpeth  Union, — Has  lived  in  North- 
umberland all  his  life.  Does  not  call  to  mind 
any  of  his  friends  who  failed  to  rise  in  life  from 
want  of  education.  He  began  as  a  farm  servant, 
and  was  so  for  14  years.  Does  not  believe  that 
any  family  in  this  part  has  not  received  educa- 
tion.    The  people  hereabouts  are  very  well  off ;  as 
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well  fed  as  the  farmers.    Their  wages  are  from  16s.       -A-PP.  C. 

to  \l.  a  week.     They  eat  a  "vast  of  meat,"  but  have 

changed  their  old  habits ;  given  up  the  meal  and  the 

cow,  and  taken  to  white  meal  and  bread.     The  hinds' 

wives  did  not  manage  the  cow  when  she  was  put  on. 

Then  they  flew  at  the  masters,  so  at  last  the  cow  was     Mr.  Henley, 

given  up.     The  men  here  have  18s.  every  week,  paid 

every  fortnight.     They  pay  for  their  houses  Zl.,  with 

leave  to  work  out  in  hay  and  corn  harvest.     The  men 

are  better  fed  and  better  tailored  than  when  he  was 

young.     The  women  work  in  this  part  from  7  to  6, 

with  20  minutes  at  10,  an  hour  and  a  half  at  midday, 

au'l  20  minutes  at  4  o'clock.     Is.  a  day,  about  2s.  Qd. 

at  harvest.     They  only  do  the  small  work  here.     In 

the  north  some  of  the  work  is  not  fit  for  women. 

Cleaning  quicks,  filling  manure,  forking  hay,  is  not 

women's  work.     The  children  go  to  work  at  about 

12  or  13  ;  go  again  to  school  in  winter,  very  often 

till  May  Day,  till  small  work  begins  again.     A  limit 

of  10  would  affect  no  one  here.     It  would  not  dp  to 

put  religious  teaching  out  of  the  school.     He  does 

not  remember  to  have  hired  any  man  who  could  not 

sign  his  agreement.     All  the  men  they  now  have  can 

write  as  well  as  he  can. 

22.  Mr.  James  Aitckeson,  steward  to  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet,  Alnwick  Union. — Has  lived  all  his  life  in 
Northumberland.  His  father  was  a  steward  before 
him,  and  he  does  not  consider  that  many,  if  any, 
have  been  hindered  from  getting  on  in  life  from 
want  of  education.  He  could  not  mention  one. 
All  the  stewards  of  his  acquaintance  but  one, 
a  Scotchman,  are  Northumberland  men.  None 
of  the  people  on  this  farm  under  40  but  can  read 
or  write,  and  it  is-  very  rare  at  the  hiring  to  find 
people  who  cannot  read  and  write,  though  20  years 
ago  you  might  perhaps  have  done  so.  Looking  at 
the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  the  amount  of 
instruction  required,  and  the  learning  of  the  boy  and 
his  business  in  after  life,  he  thinks  about  12  would  be 
a  fair  age  for  summer  work.  They  should  go  back  to 
school  for  fully  two  years  in  the  winter.  There  is  a 
great  striving  here  among  the  people  to  give  their 
children  a  good  education.  Some  children  here  go 
free,  but  that  does  not  make  parents  slack  in  sending 
to  school.  Women's  wages  are  Is.  a  day,  and  2s.  in 
harvest  time.  The  woman's  retaining  fee  as  bondager 
would  be  coals  led,  half  the  house,  half  the  potatoes, 
and  about  10  loads  of  coal. 

23.  Mr.  George  Turnhull,  steward,  Shandon  Wood 
House  Farm,Whittingham,  Alnwick  Union. — Women 
are  employed  in  labour, .  weeding  and  spreading 
dung,  and,  though  very  seldom,  filling  dung  carts. 
They  do  not  fork  corn  at  harvest,  they  occa- 
sionally drive  harvest  carts ;  they  are  not  forced 
to  do  so.  The  youngest  child  now  at  work  is 
about  14.  He  thinks  -  children  ought  not  to  work 
before  12  ;  his  wife  concurs.  Those  who  have  large 
families  are  forced  to  send  their  children  out  to  pay 
for  younger  ones.  Their  wages  are  paid  in  corn  and 
money.  All  work  the  bondage,  but  hinds'  wages  are 
increased. 

24.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  steward  to  Mr.  Riddell, 
Felton,  Alnwick  Union. — Has  lived  with  him  since 
1 826.  The  hours  of  work  in  this  district  for  women  are 
from  7  in  the  morning  to  6  at  night  ;  1 5  minutes  at  10, 
an  hour  for  dinner  at  12,  and  a  short  rest  at  4.  The  long 
hours  begin  north  of  Alnwick  ;  children  work  the 
same  hours  and  kinds  of  v/ork  as  women.  Their 
regular  work  is  cleaning  land,  spreading  dung,  sowing- 
artificial  manure,  haymaking,  turnip  hoeing,  shear- 
ing, rooting  and  strawing,  barn  work.  It  is  not 
common  to  see  women  turning  dung  heaps,  forking 
corn  and  hay,  or  driving  carts.  This  comes  from  the 
north.  Hinds  are  hired  by  the  year,  from  12th  of 
May;  single  men  are  hired  for  12  months  or  six  months 
from  the  12th  of  May.  Hiring  fairs  are  commonly 
held  near  the  term.  Women  or  children  are  not 
put  to  unreasonable  work  ;  the  hours  are  reasonable ; 
children  are  sent  out  to  work  in  summer  about  8  or  9 
years  of  age,  and  go  back  to  school  at  the  back  end 
of  the  year;  they  are  not  regularly  employed,  only 
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by  chance.  In  some  cases,  but  not  many,  a  limit  of 
10  would  press  on  the  poor.  The  difference  between 
corn  payments  on  good  or  bad  lauJ  would  be  at 
least  as  great  as  below;  and  the  keep  of  the  cow 
must  be  added,  as  the  profit  would  be  greater  to  the 
hind  on  the  good  land  : —  £    s     d 

Oats  -    0  18     0 

Barley       -        -    0  12    0 
Wheat        -       -    0  12    0 


Total 


£2    2    0  extra. 


25.  Mr.  Carry  and  Mr.  Marshall,  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  at  Bridlington,  Morpeth  Union, 
employ  women  from  8  in  the  morning  to  6  p.m., 
with  li  hour  for  dinner.  They  go  home  and  return 
to  work  in  their  own  hour.  They  consider  that 
turning  dung  heaps  and  filling  dung  carts,  as  well 
as  driving  them,  is  unsuitable  work  for  women  and 
should  not  be  allowed. 

26.  Mr.  Oliver. — Has  been  gardener  for  41  years 
at  Eslington  Park,  Alnwick  Union,  to  Lord  Ravens- 
worth,  and  in  daily  communication  with  hinds  and 
farmers.      The  women   are   put  to  too   hard    work, 
such    as   filling   carts   and  forking   corn,    it   is    too" 
heavy   for   them,    and    their    hours    are   too    early, 
6   is  too  soon  to  go   out.      Children's  work  is   not 
too  hard,  neither  do  they   go  out  at  too  young  an 
age,  as  they  go  back  to  school  in  winter,   because 
then  there  is  no  work  for  them  ;  his  boys  went  to 
work  at  11,  and  all  children  ought  to  begin  work  at 
10.     He   can  always  tell  one  who  has  been  sent  to 
work  early  as  soon  as  he  takes  his  tool  in  his  hand. 
There  are  enough  of  schools   in   the  district.     The 
teaching   is    very  good,   all    done   by   masters ;   the 
attendance  is  not  affected  by  want  of  means,  distance, 
or    any    religious   teaching.      They   are   taught   all 
catechisms,  the  Church  of  England,  the  shorter,  and 
the   Roman  Catholic.     The  cottages  are  improving, 
and  he  remembers  when  the  hinds  had  to  bring  their 
windows   and  grates  with  them.     The  condition  of 
the  labourers  is  greatly  improved  ;  they  have  more 
corn  and  money,  and  their  clothes  and  other  things 
are  cheaper.     Plenty  of  hinds  save  money  enough  to 
take  farms  for  themselves  or  for  their  children,  they 
are  also  better  educated,  and  as  good  workers  as  they 
ever  were.    The  Presbyterians  pay  their  own  ministers 
and  thfeir  seats  are  Is.  6d.  a  head  each  quarter.     The 
corn  wages  are  most  suitable  for  the  working  people; 
in  bad  harvests  they  have  the  best,  and  as  to  potatoes, 
if  there    is   a   blight  the    master   allows   them    41. 
instead  of  1,000  yards.     The  hinds'  cows  have  fallen 
off  very   much  lately.     He  thinks  hiring  fairs  and 
dancing  the  chief  causes  of  immorality,  not  the  crowd- 
ing of  cottages.      Mr.  Oliver  went  to  work  54  years 
ago  at  10  years  old  and  never  went  again  to  a  day 
school,  but  attended  the  night_  school  till  he  was  22. 
He  kept  bees  as  a  boy  and  saved  all  his  money  to  buy 
books.     He  considers   the  winter  school  attendance 
the  only  suitable  mode  for  education  in  an  agricultural 
district  after  children  have  begun  work. 

27.  Mr.  Dickson,  blacksmith,  Stamford,  Alnwick 
Union. — Would  for  his  part  like  to  see  children  kept 
at  school  tiU  13.  He  does  not  remember  any  man  kept 
down  from  want  of  education.  He  would  prevent 
women  working  with  carts,  though  his  wife  drives  his 
cart  to  market  every  week,  and  is  an  excellent  coach- 
man. If  the  children  are  kept  too  long  at  school  the 
mother  of  the  family  has  to  go  into  the  fields.  The  fees 
are  too  heavy ;  5s.  or  6s.  are  too  much.  Working- 
people  have  not  much  time  in  the  week  to  teach  their 
children  religion.  They  are  in  bed  often  when  work 
is  over.  So  much  cannot  and  will  not  be  expected 
from  them  as  from  the  rich.  He  would  not  like  his 
children  to  go  to  a  school  where  no  religion  was 
taught. 

28.  Mr.  John  Wilson,  woodman  to  Mr.  Lawson, 
Longhirst. — Has  been  working  in  this  district  for  40 
years;  has  felt  himself  the  want  of  education.  The 
people  now  are  much  better  educated  than  formerly. 


He  would  like  to  go  to  school  for  longer  if  he  were  to 
begin  again.  He  went  out  to  work  at  9.  Children 
should  stay  at  school  till  they  are  15,  they  can  learn 
fann  work  after  that. 

29.  Mrs.  Strong,  wife  of  William  Strong,  Stamford 
Farm,  Embleton. — She,  her  husband,  her  son  and  his 
wife,  a  daughter  working  out,  and  two  small  girls  live 
in  this  one  room.  The  cow  has  been  here  till  last 
May,  but  her  husband  made  a  byre.  They  have  been 
here  two  years.  The  school  fees  are  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  at 
Embleton.     There  is  a  good  schoolmaster. 

30.  Jane  Aitcheson,  wife  of  a  hind  at  Mr.  Bolaim's, 
Felton,  Alnvrick  Union. — They  have  a  cow  kept, 
house  free,  coals  led,  potatoes  planted,  the  seed  being 
found  by  the  master,  also  1 1*.  a  week  ;  women  go  out 
to  work  at  7,  they  must  be  on  the  ground  at  that  time; 
they  do  all  kinds  of  field  work,  including  forking  corn, 
filling  dung  carts,  hoeing,  &c.  No  work  is  too  heavy, 
nor  are  they  put  to  anything  unreasonable.  The 
hours  of  work  are  from  7  to  12,  then  one  hour  and  a 
half  for  dinner,  from  work  to  work  ;  15  minutes  for 
breakfast ;  15  minutes  at  4  o'clock.  They  go  out  at  6 
in  harvest  time. 

31.  Mrs.  Shepherd,  wife  of  a  hind  at  Causey 
Park. — Has  had  12  children  and  had  to  send  one  of 
her  children  out  to  work  at  9 .  To  keep  them 
quarter  about  at  school  and  to  work  the  bondage 
herself  at  that  time.  Awhile  has  felt  the  school  fees 
heavily,  has  had  four  or  five  at  school  at  a  time  and 
sore  pinched  for  the  fees.  Many  a  time  has  said  she 
would  work  her  eyes  off  and  on  her  knees,  rather 
than  the  bairns  should  not  go  to  school.  It  is  all  the 
poor  can  do  for  them.     She  likes  corn  wages  best. 

32.  Mary  Smith,  aged  16,  hired  bondager  to 
Thomas  Glass,  Rock  South  Farm. — [This  girl  cannot 
be  classed  as  an  agricultural  labourer. — J.  J.  H.] — 
Was  lately  hired  to  take  the  place  of  a  girl  Tvho 
was  married.  .  Her  father  is  a  driver  at  a  coal 
pit.  She  went  to  work  last  year  and  to  school  before 
that.  Does  not  go  to  Sunday  school  and  does  not 
know  the  name  of  the  Saviour  or  who  he  is.  Does 
not  know  who  Adam  was  ;  does  not  know  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  or  who  he  was  ;  never  heard 
of  the  flood  or  the  deluge  ;  could  not  say  what  the 
Bible  is  ;  never  heard  of  it.     God  made  the  world. 

33.  Mr.  John  Short,  Felton,  on  a  farm  of  Mr.  Bid- 
dell's. — One  sister  and  one  cousin  (two  women)  in  his 
house,  and  for  harvest  his  brother  ;  all  in  one  room. 

34.  A.  B.  Bamhurgh,  a  bondage  girl.  —  Found 
filling  sea  weed  into  a  cart  on  the  beach,  and  driving 
it  home.  She  works  fi:om  6  to  6,  with  an  hour  and  a 
half  at  12  from  work  to  work,  10  minutes  at  10, 
and  also  at  4,  in  turnip  hoeing.  Considers  shearing 
the  hardest  work. 

35.  One  of  the  women  of  a  public  gang  working  on 
a  farm — ^Agang  of  14  men  and  four  women  came  from 
Peterhead,  in  Scotland,  to  Little  Mill  Station,  under  a 
contractor  called  Ingram.  They  agreed  upon  the  price 
to  be  paid  before  leaving  Scotland.  The  women  were 
to  be  paid  1/.  a  week,  and  the  men  \l.  10s.,  \l.  7s.,  or 
1/.  3s.,  as  agreed,  but  the  contractor  kept  back  6s.  6d- 
each  week  for  men  and  women's  board  overhead.  They 
all  slept  in  one  loft.  There,  was  no  division  ;  men  and 
women  all  together.  They  wouldna  be  allowed  to 
do  such  things  in  Scotland.  They  would  look  very 
sair  upon  them  when  they  came  back  if  they  knew  all 
about  it. 

Another  contractor,  called  Donkin,  brought  a  gang 
at  the  same  time.  They  separated  from  hers  at  the 
Christen  Bank  Station.  She  does  not  know  how  some 
of  them  will  get  back  to  Scotland  as  the  men  have 
drunk  all  the  money  awav. 

36.  Rev.  Mr.  Lowe,  Roman  Catholic  priest,  Mor- 
peth— ^After  30  years'  experience  in  Morpeth  does  not 
remember  a  single  instance  of  any  of  the  Irish  girls 
who  are  so  largely  hired  out  as  bondagers  and  farm 
servants  having  an  illegitimate  child.  He  thinks 
there  should  be  some  general  supervision  of  all 
schools. 
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List  of  Witmes8es. 


Nos. 

1.  The  Rev.  Robert  Powell,  Rector  of  Bellingham. 

2.  The  Rev.  John  Young,  Presbyterian  Minister, 

Bellingham. 
.  3.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Flint,  Roman  Catholic  Priest, 

Bellingham. 
,4.  The    Rev.     Mr.    Fiskin,    United    Presbyterian 
Minister,  Stamfordham. 

5.  The  Rev.  John  Fox,  Master-   of  the   Endowed 

School,  Stamfordham. 

6.  Mr.   Charles   Hedlock,   Master    of   the    Roman 

Catholic  School,  Stamfordham.    ' 

7.  Mr.  John  Paxton,  Master  of  the  National  .School, 

Bellingham. 

8.  Mr.  Thomson,  Master  of  the  Bellingham  British 

School. 

9.  Mr.  Joseph  Bainbridge  Fife,  Surgeon,  Newcastle. 

10.  Mr.  Elliot,  Surgeon,  Bellingham. 

11.  Mr.  MeCabe,  Surgeon,  Matfen. 

12.  Mr.  James  Spraggon,  Relieving  Officer,  Ponteland. 


Nos. 

13.  Mr.  John  Robson,  Relieving  Officer,   Stamford- 

ham District. 

14.  Mr.  William  Hehisley,  Relieving  Officer  at  Chol- 

lerton. 

15.  Mr.    G.  Dickenson,  Relieving  Officer,   Allendale 

District. 

16.  Messrs.  Thomas  and  James  Aynsley,  Relieving 

Officers,  Bellingham. 

17.  Mr.  John  Hogg,  Steward  to  Mr.  Andrew  Ridley, 

Lincoln  Hill. 

18.  Mr.  John  Moore,  Steward  to  Mr.  Wilson,  Shotley 

Bridge. 

19.  Mrs.  Colbeek,  Occupier  of  WaUwick  Grange. 

20.  Mr.  Robb,  Draper  at  Hexham. 

21.  WiUiam  Riddle,  Kirk  Harle. 

22.  Mr.  John  Thornton^  Castlewq,rd.  , 

23.  John  Thornton,  Castleward. 

24.  Mr.  Lumsden,  Farmer,  Shotton  Cramlington. 
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1.  The  Rev.  Robert  Powell,  rector  of  Bellingham, 
finds  that  the  parents  are  very  careless  about  their 
children's  needle  work.  The  payment  of  fees  in  a 
school  gives  a  better  tone  to  the  parents  and  children ; 
they  think  themselves  superior  to  those  who  do  not 
pay.  Evening  schools  do  not  answer.  He  dis- 
couraged the  master  having  them,  finding  his  health 
failed,  teaching  night  and  day.  The  children  remain 
at  school  till  14  or  15,  and  the  attendance  is  fair. 
Some  of  the  best  attenders  come  three  or  four  miles. 
That  applies  also  to  church  attendance. 

2.  The  Rev.  John  Young,  Presbyterian  minister, 
Bellingham,  has  lived  38  years  in  this  place.  The 
custom  of  putting  the  land  down  to  grass  has  made 
many  of  the  cottages  useless,  and  they  are  going  to 
decay.  Women  work  from  8  o'clock  to  6.  The  agricul- 
tural women  make  as  good  wives,  and  perhaps  better, 
than  any  other  class.  They  have  learnt  to  put  their 
hands  to  all  sorts  of  work,  both  indoor  and  out.  A  few 
shepherds  keep  a  schoolmaster  on  the  hills  among 
them  ;  arid  they  lately  commissioned  Mr.  Young 
to  procure  for  them  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Caesar,  to 
study  Latin.  Of  these  people,  one  family  come 
9  miles  to  church  on  foot ;  one  is  a  woman,  the 
rest  are  men.  There  is  very  little  employment 
for  boys,  and  they  do  not  go  out  young.  People 
in  the  district  value  education  very  much,  and 
many  old  people  who  could  themselves  not  read  nor 
write  have  told  Mr.  Young  that  they  have  felt  the 
loss,  and  to  his  knowledge  have  educated  their 
children.  Broken  school  time  is  of  little  value.  In 
the  winter  the  children  come  miles  to  school.  Mr. 
Young  is  convinced  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
district  would  be  most  averse  to  dispense  with  Bible 
teaching.  School  attendance  is  not  materially  affected 
by  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents.  There  js 
not  much  sewing  taught.  The  cottages  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  are  not  crowded  so  as  to  interfere 
with  morality  and  decency.  The  hiring  fairs  have 
a  great  tendency  to  immorality ;  but  he  does  not  see 
his  way  to  any  remedy. 

3.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Flint,  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
Bellingham,   insists   upon  the  children  returning   to 

,  school   on  the  wet   days,  when  they  cannot  work. 

-They  are  charged  nothing  for  it,  and  by  that  means 
make  a  considerable  number  of  attendances  during 
the  working  season.  The  chUdi-en  gb  at  a  very  early 
ag&to  pick  ironstone.  They  go  by  special  train  every 

-jaorning.     .:  :  - 


4.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fiskin,  United  Presbyterian 
minister,  Stamfordham  (Castleward  Union),  is  desirous 
to  raise  the  standard  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools 
in  this  district,  as  educated  men  are  always  the  most 
competent  instructors,  and  better  able  to  ground  chil- 
dren in  primary  education.  They  are  far  below  the 
Scotch  schoolmasters.  This  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence in  thecountry,  as  the  towns  can  help  themselves; 
but  the  country  is  the  feeder  of  the  towns,  and  the 
people  go  there  in  the  grossest  ignorance.  The  people 
of  this  district  are  not  so  desirous  for  education  as 
those  in  the  north.  They  are  not  so  firm  or  anxious 
for  it  as  the  Presbyterians.  It  would  be,  in  Mr. 
Fiskin's  opinion,  a  tremendous  blunder  for  the  State 
to  exclude  the  Bible  fi:om  the  schools.  It  should  be 
used  as  a  text  book,  but  not  the  only  one,  and  the 
children  be  made  to  understand  it ;  but  no  particular 
doctrine  need  be  taught.  There  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  that  respect.  The  hiring  fairs  are  an 
abominable  nuisance. 

5.  The  Rev.  John  Fox,  master  of  the  endowed 
school,  Stamfordham  (Castleward  Union),  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  has  been  master  of  the 
endowed  school  for  30  years.  Advocates  a  National 
system  of  education,  with  as  much  religion  as  you 
can  get  ;  but  if  the  religious  difficulty  is  insuperable, 
then  secular  education.  Well  educated  children  are 
the  best  assistants  to  the  monitor.  He  does  not  object 
to  hiring  fairs  ;  in  this  locality  they  do  not  lead  to 
much  mischief. 

6.  Mr.  Chas.  Hedlock,  master  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic school,  Stamfordham  (Castleward  Union).  — 
About  three  parts  of  the  childi-en  are  Roman  Catholics. 
Neither  Protestant  nor  Roman  Catholic  children  are 
taught  religion ;  nor  are  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
taught  any  religion,  except  on  Sunday.  The  fees  are 
paid  weekly ;  2d.  the  labouring  classes  and  Ad.  the 
farmers.  The  fees  are  too  low.  The  number  in 
attendance  are  40  to  50  in  summer,  60  to  70  in 
winter.  They  come  to  school  between  5  and  6  years 
of  age  ;  very  rarely  know  their  letters  when  they 
come.  They  lose  three  weeks  on  an  average  by  not 
knowing  their  letters.  It  would  take  three  months 
to  put  the  children  in  the  same  position  they  were  in 
when  they  went  out  to  work  in  the  summer  on  their 
return  in  winter.  He  should,  as  a  schoolmaster,  prefer 
the  third  mode  mentioned  in  Commissioners'  circu- 
lars ;*  the  present. one  adopted  in  this  district  for 


*,  10  &  11  Vict.  0.  70.  ss.  2,  3,  26. 
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school  attendance.  The  age  at  which  the  children 
usually  go  to  summer  work  is  about  13  ;  they  generally  _ 
return  in  the  winter  up  to  14  and  15.  His  is  a  mixed 
school.  The  girls  are  taught  needle-work.  The 
greatest  distance  any  children  come  to  school  is  three 
miles,  The  attendance  of  those  at  a  distance  is  the 
best,  and  they  are  always  first  in  the  morning.  The 
school  is  under  Government  inspection. 

7.  Mr.  John  Paxton,  master  of  the  National  School 
at  Bellingham. — The  fees  are  Zd.  over  12  years  of  age, 
and  2c?.  under  that  age,  paid  weekly  in  advance.  The 
Catechism  taught,  but  not  enforced.  Attendance  is 
afiected  by  distance,  in  winter  especially,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  pecuniary  resources  of  parents. 
Children  of  the  agricultural  labourers  remain  at  school 
till  they  are  about  15,  that  is  for  summer  and  winter, 
merely  going  away  for  harvest.  As  far  as  he  knows  the 
children  do  not  learn  their  letters  before  coming  to 
school.  It  would  take  about  six  weeks  to  teach  them 
letters. 

8.  Mr.  Thomson,  master  of  the  Bellingham 
British  School,  teaches  no  Catechism  or  doctrine. 
All  sorts  come  ;  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Dissenters.  He  reads  the  Bible  and  ques- 
tions upon  it,  thinking  the  people  would  object  to 
this  being  omitted.  The  fees  are  4«.  to  5s.  6d.  a 
quarter,  not  in  advance.  The  school  is  entirely 
self-supporting,  and  principally  contains  agricultural 
children.  The  attendance  is  very  little  affected  by 
distance.  They  come  four  mUes,  and  very  little 
trouble  about  fees.  The  building  is  supported  by 
trustees ;  the  children  pay  for  fuel,  lighting,  and 
books.  The  numbers  were  112  last  winter  ;  some- 
times as  far  as  130.  Mixed  school.  He  has  not 
undertaken  evening  schools,  though  he  has  been  asked 
to  do  it,  but  he  considers  it  is  enough  to  teach  in  the 
daytime.  He  teaches  practical  land  surveying  to 
children  in  the  summer  at  meal  times,  and  in  the 
evening  principally  to  farmers'  sons. 

9.  Mr.  Joseph  Bainbridge  Fife  (Newcastle\ 
FeUow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  surgeon  to  the 
Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  and  to  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  formerly  lecturer  on  ana- 
tomy and  operative  surgery  at  the  Newcastle  School  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  &c.  &c.,  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1842  ;  since  that 
period  has  been  constantly  and  actively  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  During  the  Crimean 
war  bad  entire  medical  charge  of  the  26th  and  other 
regiments  quartered  at  Newcastle.  At  that  time 
examined  all  the  men  recruited  in  the  district.  Has 
examined  some  hundreds  ;  on  one  occasion  forty  in  a 
day.  Finds  that  there  are  no  malformations  or 
diseases  amongst  men  recruited  from  agricultural 
districts  which  can  in  any  way  be  attributed  to  the 
nature  of  their  employment.  Has  not  found  that 
knock-knees,  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  flat  feet, 
varicose  veins,  and  rheumatism  are  prevalent  in  the 
men  recruited  from  agricultural  districts.  Knock- 
knees  and  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  indicate  a 
great  want  of  constitutional  vigour,  which  may  be  pro- 
duced and  is  increased  by  insufficient  food  and  un- 
healthy lodging,  but  not  by  field  labom*.  Flat  feet 
are  not  more  common  amongst  agricultural  labourers 
than  any  other  class.  The  awkward  gait  so  frequently 
observed  is  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
habit  of  wearing  unnecessarily  heavy  and  badly  made 
boots.  Varicose  veins  have  their  origin  in  many  dif- 
ferent conditions  that  tend  to  impede  venous  circu- 
lation ;  the  most  common  is  a  tight  garter  or  string 
tied  below  the  knee.  There  is  nothing  in  farm  work 
calculated  to  develope  the  disease  Rheumatism 
exists  more  or  less  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
affects  most  those  who  dwell  in  damp  situations.  The 
existence  of  the  disease,  in  an  excessive  degree,  is  the 
result  of  locality  and  not  occupation.  The  agricul- 
tural labourer  is  employed  actively  in  the  open  air, 
and  requires  good  food,  lodging,  and  clothing  to 
enable  him  to  resist  the  frequent  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, daily  exposure,  and  demand  upon  his  muscular 
energy  ;  but  his  vocation  is  undeniably  healthy,  and 


the  men  of  this  district  are  sound  and  vigorous.  The 
women  employed  in  field  laboui*  are  not  exposed  to 
excessive  toil  or  tempestuous  weather.  In  stormy 
weather  out-door  farming  operations  are  suspended. 
Diseases  peculiar  to  women  are  not  more  common 
amongst  the  country  people  than  'those  of  a  similar 
class  who  live  in  towns.  The  health  of  a  country 
woman  is  better  and  her  life  happier  than  that  of  a 
woman  occupying  the  same  social  position  and  follow- 
ing any  of  the  various  employments  open  to  her  in 
manufacturing  towns.  Has  never  seen  an  instance  in 
which  girls  and  boys  have  suffered  from  being  em- 
ployed in  farm  work,  and  does  not  remember  to  have 
ever  known  a  case  in  which  disease  or  malformation 
has  been  the  result  of  severe  labour  at  an  early  age. 
Does  not  think  it  necessary  that  any  difference  should 
be  made  in  the  age  at  which  boys  and  girls  should  be 
employed.  Boys  and  girls  at  an  early  age  are  equal 
in  strength  ;  believes,  if  there  is  a  difference,  that 
boys  are  the  strongest.  The  result  of  his  experience 
is  that  of  all  laborious  employments  agricultural  are 
the  healthiest.  The  labourer's  physical  condition  can 
be  much  improved  by  greater  attention  to  his  domestic 
arrangements.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule 
for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  as  that  must 
depend  upon  the  demand  for  labour,  the  price  and 
opportunity  of  obtaining  provisions,  and  the  number 
to  be  provided  for  incapable  of  work  in  a  family. 
The  landed  proprietors  have  shown  a  strong  disposition 
in  this  neighbourhood  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  classes  ;  but  there  are  stiU  many  cottages 
occupied,  which  are  not  only  unfavourably  situated, 
but  in  every  other  respect  bad.  The  ventilation  of  a 
labourer's  dweUing  is  almost  entirely  overlooked  by 
the  occupant,  particularly  at  night ;  during  the  day  the 
door  is  generally  open.  There  is  so  great  a  desire  to 
shut  out  the  cold,  that  the  ingress  of  pure,  and  the 
egress  of  foul,  air  are  equally  obstructed.  The  peasant 
does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  pure  air  and  a  clean 
skin  are  as  necessary  for  himself  as  for  his  horse,  or 
his  ox.  The  ground  upon  which  cottages  ai'e  erected 
is  frequently  badly  drained.  This  is  productive  of 
various  disorders,  and  in  many  instances  might  be 
remedied  by  a  very  few  hours  of  industry.  The 
duration  of  the  hours  of  laboui-,  depending  as  they  do  on 
the  season  of  the  year,  the  condition  of  the  crops,  and 
the  state  of  the  weather,  must  vary ;  but  periods  of 
great  activity  are  usually  followed  by  comparative  rest. 
Upon  this  subject  any  legislative  enactment  must  be 
vexatious  and  obstructive.  Has  formed  the  opinions 
which  he  lias  expressed  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  northern 
counties. 

10.  Mr.  Elliot,  surgeon,  Bellingham.  —  Considers 
some  children  go  out  to  work  too  soon,  say  12  years 
old.  They  should  not  work  tiU  14,  both  for  the  sake 
of  health  and  education.  Finds  the  women  who  live 
and  work  in  the  fields  most  healthy,  more  so  than  those 
in  towns  or  domestic  service.  The  new  cottages 
attached  to  the  ironworks  are  very  much  crowded; 
the  sanitary  arrangements  are  fearful.  The  privies 
are  the  greatest  nuisances.  The  cottages  are  principally 
inhabited  by  Irish  and  others,  but  the  chUdi-en  work 
in  the  fields.  The  agricultural  cottages  are  in  a  good 
state  and  not  crowded.  He  had  some  time  ago  to  step 
over  14  beds  in  the  ironwork  cottages  in  one  room  to 
reheve  a  patient,  and  has  been  shocked  frequently  at 
the  presence  of  men  sleeping  in  the  open  apartment 
above,  during  the  time  of  a  woman's  confinement. 
He  has  persuaded  the  people  as  far  as  possible  to  change 
their  diet,  as  they  had  taken  principally  to  tea  and 
coffee  and  bread  instead  of  meat,  porridge,  and  meal, 
which  would  improve  their  health  greatly. 

11.  Mr.  McCabe,  surgeon,  Matfen  (Castleward 
Union). — Has  been  a  union  medical  officer  in  York- 
shire and  Lincolnshire  ;  has  also  been  in  business  in 
America,  U.S.,  and  has  been  living  in  Northumber- 
land for  a  year  and  a  half.  Has  never  found  work- 
ing agricultural  labourers  so  well  off  in  any  place, 
including  America ;  in  fact,  there  are  no  poor  people 
at  all  here.    No  children  go  to  work  here  tiU  they 
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are  in  their  teens.  They  went  to  work  much 
younger  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincohishire.  The  women 
who  work  out  are  the  most  healthy  class,  more  free 
from  the  usual  women's  complaints,  both  now  and 
in  their  old  age.  He  would  not  allow  any  child 
to  go  out  before  14.  They  ought  not  to  be  gut  in 
any  charge  before  that  age.  The  work  of  women  is 
not  in  any  way  unsuitable,  nor  are  their  hours  too 
long.  The  cottages  are  not  too  crowded,  and  the 
sanitary  arrangements  fan-.  The  labourers  here  are 
better  educated  than  in  Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire,  but 
not  so  well  as  in  the  United  States.  Bastardy  here  is 
more  prevalent. 

12.  Mr.  James  Spraggon,  relieving  officer,  Pon- 
telaud  (Castleward  Union).  —  Has  been  15  years 
relieving  officer  ;  formerly  a  farmer.  The  women 
hired  as  bondagers  go  out  at  7  o'clock.  Those  who 
are  not  confined  (i.  e.  hired)  go  out  from  8  till  6. 
They  have  an  hour  and  a  half  at  dinner,  going  home 
and  returning  to  work  in  then-  own  hom's  ;  15  minutes 
at  10  and  the  same  at  4.  Women  do  small  work  only 
here  ;  hoeing,  weeding,  picking  stones,  haymaking 
work  at  harvest.  It  is  not  the  custom  here  and  would 
not  be  tolerated  to  fill  dung  carts,  turn  dung  heaps,  or 
drive  carts  ;  only  those  who  come  from  the  North  do  it. 
He  does  not  consider  it  is  women's  work.  Children  go 
out  to  summer  work  as  a  rule  about  12 ;  some  may  go 
as  an  exception  at  9  or  10,  but  that  is  only  the  pressure 
of  a  large  family.  A  boy  should  go  to  work  at  10.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  what  education  he  wants  by 
that  time,  finishing  up  in  the  winter.  The  children 
work  the  same  hour^  as  the  women  and  with  them  at 
hoeing.  Few  men  ever  hoe  with  them,  except  an  odd 
one.  Children  who  go  out  early  are  pressed  oiit  not 
"by  the  farmers  but  by  the  want  of  the  parents.  There 
are  no  gangs  come  out  of  Newcastle,  but  about  40 
years  ago  he  used  to  go  in  as  a  young  fellow  to  hire 
women  on  a  Sunday  to  come  out  to  work  on  the 
Monday.  There  was  then  a  regular  hiring  place  (at 
Sandgate),  and  fine  fun  it  was.  The  district  is  well  off 
for  schools  ;  the  children  attend  well.  The  guardians 
pay  for  pauper  children  and  take  care  that  they  attend 
and  make  progress.  He  cannot  call  to  mind  any  children 
that  are  growing  up  without  education.  The  labouring 
people  are  well  off ;  nearly  or  quite  1 Z.  a  week,  in- 
cluding all.  The  cottages  are  much  improved  and 
plenty  of  them.  The  sanitary  arrangements  have  been 
well  attended  to  by  the  Guardians.  Labourers  hve  near 
their  work,  none  go  a  mile.  The  utmost  distance 
children  have  to  go  is  three  miles.  The  fees  paid  by  the 
guardians  ai-e  about  5s.  or  Qs.  a  quarter.  The  greatest 
number  of  the  schools  are  self-supporting ;  all  the 
schools  teach  sewing  ;  nothing  done  in  the  evening 
schools.  It  is  now  common  in  this  district,  and  was 
so  when  he  farmed,  to  engage  the  yearly  hinds  with 
the  understanding  "  no  work  no  pay,"  so  that  they 
come  on  the  rates  when  sick.  Except  in  the  new 
cottages,  the  whole  family  and  the  hired  servant  occupy 
one  room,  and  sometimes  a  double  binding,  i.e..  a  son 
mamed  and  his  family. 

13.  Mr.  John  Robson,  relieving  officer,  Stamford- 
ham  district  (Castleward  Union). — Has  only  been 
relieving  officer  .for  six  months,  but  has  lived  in 
the  district  all  his  life.  Finds  that  many  in  the 
colliery  district  cannot  sign  their  names ;  very  few 
if  any  cannot  do  so  in  the  agricultural  districts ; 
most  of  the  cottages  in  this  district  have  two  rooms, 
some  three,  but  two  is  the  prevailing  thing.  Considers 
about  eight  hours  enough  for  women's  work.  The 
schools  in  this  district  are  pretty  good,  and  the  distance 
about  two  miles  at  the  outside.  The  fees  vary  from 
2d.  to  9d.  a  week  ;  the  average  would  be  perhaps  3rf. 
In  any  case  where  parents  have  rehef  the  board  of 
guardians  put  the  children  to  school.  The  women  only 
do  the  small  work,  not  the  hard  work  of  the  North  ; 
1*.  a  day,  and  extrai  at  harvest,  perhaps  2*.  6d.  Men 
about  \6s.  to  17«.  a  week  ;  house  free;  coals  led. 
Children  go  out  about  10  years  old,  and  perhaps  get  6d. 
to  8df.  or  \0d.  a  day.  Go  back  to  school  in  winter  till 
13  or  14, 

2. 


.     14.  Mr.   William   Helnsley,    relieving    officer    at       app.  D. 
ChoUerton   (Hexham   Union). — Has   been    relieving  — L 

officer  since  1836,  since  the  commencement  of  the  South 

union.      Children   hardly   go    out    to   work    in    the     Northumber- 
summer  till  12  or  14  years  of  age  ;   in  some  cases  '^°'^- 

they  may  go  back  again   to  school.     Women  work    .Mr.  Healey. 

from  8  to  6,  with  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in       -1 ' 

mid-day ;  a  break  at  10  and  4.     They  do  the  small  b. 

work  ;  and  forking  corn,  filling  dung  carts,  &c.  is  quite 
an  exception,  tho'  he  has  seen  it.  Does  not  consider 
any  work  the  women  do  in  this  district  is  injurious  to 
them.  Their  hours  are  not  too  long.  They  ought 
not  to  go  out  before  8  in  the  morning,  either  mar- 
ried or  single.  Most  of  the  hinds'  houses  in  this 
district  are  single,  i.e.,  one  room,  though  there  is  an 
improvement  lately  in  the  new  houses.  Not  many  of 
the  hinds  have  a  hired  servant ;  their  own  family 
usually  work  the  bondage.  There  is  no  want  of 
schools  in  this  district.  The  outside  distance  for 
children  to  come  to  school  would  be  three  miles  ; 
two  would  be  an  average.  The  attendance  is  not 
affected  by  want  of  money  to  pay  school  fees.  The 
Guardians  pay  school  fees  in  all  cases  where  the 
paupers  request  them  to  do  so.  The  parents  select  the 
school;  the  average  fees  would  be  4s.  6d.  or  &s.  a  quarter. 
The  corn  conditions  are  greatly  done  away  with.  The 
wages  now  would  be  about  16s.  a  week  ;  coals  led, 
house  free,  and  potatoes  planted.  Women  Is.  a  day 
and  3s.  at  harvest.  Sanitary  arrangements  in  the 
cottages  not  good  or  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  as  much 
from  the  fault  of  the  occupiers  as  from  the  owners. 
Bastardy  cases  have  increased  of  late  years  ;  he  knows 
that  as  registrar.  People  are  better  off  in  every 
way  now  than  formerly.  Cannot  recall  any  person 
who  has  failed  to  advance  in  life  in  this  district  from 
want  of  education.  People  have  a  good  chance 
now. 

15.  3Ir.  G.  Dickenson,  relieving  officer,  Allen- 
dale district  (Hexham  Union). — Has  been  relieving 
officer  upwards  of  30  years.  One  half  of  the  district 
is  a  mining  population  ;  the  hinds'  wives  in  that  part 
usually  work  the  bondage.  The  women  woi-k  from 
8  to  6,  the  children  the  same.  The  average  age  for 
children  to  start  would  be  10  or  11  ;  then  go  back 
usually  to  school  in  the  winter.  Their  work  is 
reasonable,  both  as  to  hours  and  kinds  of  woi-k.  The 
schools  are  good,  both  as  to  numbers  and  quality. 
There  are  cases  where  the  children  are  not  sent  to 
school.  It  is  the  exception,  but  in  some  cases 
when  the  Guardians  pay  they  have  difficulty  in 
getting  the  children  to  school ;  as  a  rule,  however, 
the  parents  are  anxious  for  education.  The  cottages 
are  veiy  good  ;  they  have  nearly  all  two  rooms 
and  some  conveniences.  The  great  fault,  in  his 
opinion,  is  the  ground-floor  bedroom  which  is  damp. 
Cottages  are  held  by  the  farmers.  Hinds  are  paid  the 
bulk  in  money.  It  is  altogether  worth  about  a  pound 
a  week.     Wages  have  much  advanced  of  late  years. 

16.  Messrs.  Thomas  and  James  Aynsley,  reliev- 
ing officers,  Bellingham  Union. — The  hours  of  work 
of  women  in  summer  are  from  7  to  6,  with  an 
hour  for  dinner.  Children  go  out  at  11  or  12  years 
of  age  for  summer  work.  They  work  tho  same 
hours  as  women,  and  come  back  again  in  winter  to 
school,  if  they  are  not  hired.  Every  family  they  know 
in  the  district  sends  their  children  to  school  ;  they 
are  determined  to  do  so.  The  Guardians  pay  the 
fees  for  people  who  are  chargeable.  The  parents 
select  the  schools.  They  have  a  return  of  attendance 
quarterly,  with  reasons  for  absence.  There  are 
grand  schools  in  this  union.  A  few  people,  but  not 
many,  now  sign  by  marks  ;  they  are  mostly  people 
from  45  years  old  and  upwards.  A  village  in  this 
district  has  a  pit  where  they  sign  much  more  by 
mark.  The  cottages  are  ■wonderfully  improved.  A 
most  mighty  change.  The  Dukes  of  Northumber- 
land have  done  great  things,  and  many  other  gentle- 
men have  done  equally  in  proportion.  They  cannot 
recall  any  cottage  where  the  people  are  very  crowded. 
Mr.  James  Aynsley  has  lived  in  the  south  of  England 
as  a  bailiff,  and  there  is  a  mighty  difference  in  the 
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educatiou  of  the  people  ;  much  superior  in  the  north. 
Single  ploughmen  live  in  the  farm  houses  ;  they  get 
231.  to  30Z.  a  year  ;  all  found. 

Hinds'  wages  are  difficult  to  calculate,  £i-om  different 
advantages.  Women  1*.,  some  \s.  2d.  or  Is.  Sd. ; 
at  harvest  2s.  or  better.  Hiring  single  servants 
causes  a  great  deal  of  bastardy. 

17.  Mr.  John  Hogg,  steward  to  Mr.  Andrew 
fiidley,  Lincoln  Hill  (Hexham). — Women  stai-t  in 
summer  to  work  at  6,  break  off  at  11,  leave  home 
again  at  1.30  to  be  at  work  at  1.45,  with  15  minutes 
at  4.  At  harvest  time  they  have  15  minutes 
at  9  and  4,  and  two  hours  at  mid-day.  Children 
work  the  same  hours  as  the  women.  The  latter 
do  all  sorts  of  work  except  ploughing,  harrowing, 
mowing,  and  such  Kke.  They  once  spread  Ume,  but 
he  never  put  them  to  it  again.  The  children  do  not  go 
out  before  11  years  old.  Some  may  go  out  at  10,  but 
he  has  never  had  any.  Their  work  is  easy.  The 
women  sack  the  corn  for  the  machine,  and  make  the 
sacks  as  heavy  as  they  please.  They  have  to  carry 
the  corn  to  be  consumed  on  the  farm  up  the  stairs  to 
the  granary.  The  women  have  Is.  a  day,  and  10s. 
at  harvest  a  week ;  and  those  hired  without  hinds 
have  three  loads  of  potatoes,  and  coals  led.  The 
hinds  get  16s.  a  week,  half  a  ton  of  potatoes,  and 
house  free,  coals  led,  and  find  a  woman  worker. 
The  womens'  work  would  average  20  days  a  month. 
He  came  from  Scotland  and  lived  also  in  the  north 
of  this  county.  The  people  here  have  far  better 
encouragement,  but  they  are  not  so  strong  as  in 
the  north.  The  women  destroy  themselves  with 
tea,  and  spend  too  much  money  on  butchers'  meat. 
All  the  people  on  the  farm  can  read  and  write,  but 
they  are  nothing  like  so  well  educated  as  in  Berwick- 
shire. As  much  the  fault  of  the  parents  as  of  the 
schools.  The  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  helped  by 
the  parents  in  the  evening.  In  general,  the  people 
are  not  so  well  educated  here  as  in  the  north  of  the 
county.  The  school  fees  here  are  also  heavier  than  in 
Scotlnnd,  Ij;:*;  they  teach  here  three  children  for  two, 
which  they  do  not  do  in  Scotland. 

18.  Mr.  John  Moore,  Steward  to  Mr.  Wilson^ 
Shotley  Bridge,  Hexham. — ^Women  go  out  to  work 
at  8,  go  on  till  12  (with  10  minutes  at  10),  com- 
mence at  1  o'clock,  and  continue  tiU  6.  Children's 
hours  the  same  as  the  women's.  Women  only  do 
small  work,  weeding,  &c.  Children  usually  go  out 
at  12  or  14  years  of  age ;  there  may  be  a  chance 
one  sooner.  Those  of  our  own  estate  and  in  this 
parish  can  read  and  write,  but  those  who  come 
from  over  the  water  in  Durham  cannot.  Of 
Irish  labourers  not  one  out  of  every  dozen  can 
write.  The  women's  wages  are  Is.  a  day,  and  2s. 
at  harvest.  The  average  rate  of  labourers'  wages 
would  be  2s.  9d. ;  no  privileges.  There  are  no  hired 
women  to  the  hinds  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Hinds  have  16s.,  free  house  and  garden,  coals  led, 
three  loads  of  potatoes,  and  six  bushels  of  wheat. 

19.  Mrs.  Colbeek,  occupier  of  Wallwick  Grange 
(Hexham  Union). — Women  work  on  her  farm  from 
8  to  6  ;  one  and  a  half  hours  at  mid-day,  15  minutes 
at  10  and  4.  Does  not  approve  of  women  doing  the 
hard  work  as  they  do  in  the  north  ;  always  shocked 
to  see  them  filling  manure  carts.  The  women  who 
work  out  here  are  the  hinds'  wives.  They  are  hired 
to  go  out ;  that  is,  they  must  find  a  worker. 

20.  Mr.  Robb,  a  draper  at  Hexham. — Thinks  that 
single  servants'  hiring  fairs  are  undoubtedly  a  great 
evU,  but  he  cannot  see  his  way  to  any  remedy ;  register 
offices  would  not  do.  Last  year  those  who  came  to  be 
hired  were  offered  the  new  town  hall  for  the  small  pay- 
ment of  a  penny;  but  they  would  not  avail  themselves 
of  it,  they  preferred  standing  in  the  street.  The  school 
in  the  town  is  managed  by  a  mixed  committee  of 
dissenters  and  churchmen.  The  parish  clergyman 
is  the  present  chairman,  but  not  necessarily  so  ;  no 
catechism  is  taught  to  any  child,  and  so  far  the  system 
works  smoothly,  but  has  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
children   of  the  townspeople    into    the  school.     He 


ascertained  the  other  day,  after  careful  enquiry  in  the 
town,  that  from  150  to  200  more  children  ought  to 
have  been  at  the  school.  He  cannot  suggest;  any  way 
of  getting  them  there,  but  sooner  than  leave  the  people 
in  the  present  state  of  ignorance  he  would  come  to 
secular  education,  though  he  is  himself  a  religious 
man  and  a  preacher.  Mr.  Eobb  set  up  25  years  ago 
a  Sunday  school  upon  purely  Bible  teaching,  and  has 
now  an  attendance  of  150  to  200  children,  of  the  very 
lowest  class  swept  off  the  streets.  They  leam  to 
read  by  coming  to  the  Sunday  school.  He  started 
evening  schools,  but  was  met  by  the  usual  difficulty 
that  the  young  men  could  not  read  or  write.  The 
people  from  the  country  districts  are  more  generally 
educated  than  those  in  this  town.  -   , 

21.  William  Riddle,  Kirk  Harle  (Bellingham 
Union),  11  years  old. — Has  never  been  to  school, 
but  has  been  instructed  at  home.  Was  at  work  this 
summer,  but  does  not  know  at  whatj  or  if  at  any 
wages  at  all.  Knows  his  letters,  but'  does  not  know 
the  name  of  God,  or  who  made  him  or  the  world '; 
the  name  of  .Jesus  Christ,  or  heaven  or  hell. '  Does 
not  know  who  will  punish  him  if  he  tells  a  lie, 
but  knows  it  is  wrong,  and  would  not  do  it.  Has 
been'  to  church,  but  cannot  remember  anything  he 
ever  heard  there.  Has  been,  living  with  his  grand- 
parents. 

[Could  not  on  trial  point  out  his  letters. — J.  J.  H.] 

22.  Mr.  John  Thornton  (Castleward  Union). — 
Worts  at  his  own  hand  ;  w;ife  and  four  children  at 
home  ;  none  at  school ;  one  at  turnips,  1 2  years  of 
age,  and  been  at  work  all  summer.  Second,  boy.  of  9, 
neither  at  school  or  work.  His  third,  a  girl  of  7,  has 
been  at  school  a  bit.  Neither  boy  or  girl  at  home  can 
read  or  write. 

23.  John  Thornton  (Castleward  Union),  a  boy  of 
12,  found  at  work. — Does  not  know  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Noah,  Eve,  or  the  name  of  the  county  he  liv^S 
in  ;  "  thinks  it  is  the  west  of  England."  Reads  very 
imperfectly  ;  at  Ingoe  school  formerly. 

24.  Mr.  Lumsden,  farmer,  Shotton  Cramlington 
(Castleward  Union). — Began  life  in  the  Bamburgh 
country  at  9  years  of  age  for  &d.  a  day.  Never  went 
back  to  school,  so  got  very  little  education  ;  has  found 
the  want  of  it,  so  has  taken  care  to  give  his  sons  a 
good;  education.  People's  wages  at  that  time  (he  is 
now  52)  were  9s.  a  week  for  hire  ;  women  8rf.  a  day. 
Is.  for  harvest.  They  all  now  stop  at  9  o'clock  for 
breakfast — that  is  a  new  custom — and  again  at  4. 
Some  women  get  \0d.,  and  some  Is.  Does  not  think 
that  turning  dung  heaps  and  filling  dung  carts  is 
suitable  for  women  ;  they  should  not  fork  the  corn 
or  load.  Spreading  lime  is  not  injurious  to  them. 
Children  should  not  go  to  work  before  12  years  old-; 
that  age  would  not  press  upon  the  parents.  They 
should  continue  at  school  later  if  the  parents  could  af- 
ford it;  they  will  have  time  enough  after  that  to  become 
good  labourers.  He  worked  10  years  with  horses,  and 
has  drained  21  years  for  Sir  Mathew  White  Ridley, 
M.P.  He  has  now  been  two  years  a  farmer  ;  saved 
his  money;  had  not  a  shilling  come  in  from  any  other 
source.  The  women  go  out  here  at  6,  7,  or  8  o'clockj 
according  to  masters.  In  most  instances  the  children 
work  with  the  women.  The  women  only  do  the  small 
work,  unless  the  masters  come  from  the  north.  The 
dinner  hour  is  from  12  to  1.30.  The  schools  are  better 
now,  and  the  people  are  far  more  able  to  pay  than 
formerly.  Has  been  a  very  large  employer  of  labour, 
and  does  not  know  any  young  men  hereabouts  who 
cannot  read  and  write.  He  would  not  like  religion 
put  out  of  the  schools;  many  of  the  schoolmasters 
teach  them  far  too  little.  Never  has  heard  of  any 
hindrance  in  this  part  from  any  religious  teaching. 
He  does  not  believe  the  labouring  class  hereabouts 
are  so  strong  as  formerly ;  they  have  entirely  chafaged 
their  food  ;  given  up  meal,  milk,  &c.,  and  taken 'to 
white  bread  and  butcher's  meat.     He  quite  belie-^es 

■  that  it  takes  three  men  now  to  do  the  work  of  two. 
The  employment  of  young  girls  is  not  injurious ;  they 
are  far  better  than  marchihg  about  idle. 
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Summary  of  the  Returns  sent  in  answer  to  the  Commissioners'  Circular  op  Inquiry. 


List  of  Peesons  who  have  answered  CmotrLAEs. 


In  Glendale. 

1.  Mr.  George  Culley,  Landowner,  J.P.  and  High 

Sheriff,  Fowberry  Tower,  Chatton. 

2.  Mr.  M.    T.  Culley,    Landowner,   Chairman  -   of 

the    Board  ■  of    Guardians,   Coupland    Castle, 
Wooler. 
"  3.  Mr.    Charles   Selby,   Landowner, .  J.P.,  Tearle, 
Doddington. 
f  Mr.  William  Nicholson,   occupier,  N.  Hazel- 

4.  <i      ridge,  Chatton. 

!  [Mr.  John  Cayle,  Hazelridge  School, Belford. 

5.  Mr.  Eobertson,  occupier,  Hazelridge. 

6.  Mr.   Robert   T.    Maddison,   occupier,    Wandon, 

Chatton. 

7.  Mr.  John  Borthwick,  occupier,  Kilham. 

8.  Mr.  James  Ramsey,  occupier,  Lilburn  Grange, 

Eglingham. 

9.  Mr.  Black,,  occupier,  Lanton. 

10.  Mr.  James  B.  Boyd,  occupier,  Doddington. 
1  i .  Mr.  James  Hall,    occupier,  Newtown,'  Chilling- 
ham. 

12.  Miss  Margaret  Dodds,  occupier,  Haugh   Head, 

Eglingham. 

13.  Mr.'Thomas  Stawart,  occupier,  Roddam. 

14.  Mr.  Andrew  Thompson,  occupier,  Paston. 

15.  Mr.  John  TurnbuU,  occupier,  Branton. 

16.  Mr.  James  Grey,  occupier,  KimmerstOn,  Ford. 

17.  Mr.  Richard  Huntley  King,  occupier,  Wooperton. 

18.  Mr.  Thomas  Laidler,  occupier,  Fenton,  Wooler. 

19.  Mr.   Matthew    Laidler,    occupier;    Fenton   Hill, 

Wooler. 
2Q.  Mr.    William     Henderson,    occupier,   Fowberry 
Mains,  Chatton; 

21.  Mr.  Charles  Borthwick,  occupier,  Mindrim. 

22.  Mr.    Thomas    Chartres,    occupier,    Turvelaws, 

Wooler. 

23.  Mr.  Joseph  Atkinson,  occupier,  Brandon. 

24.  Mr.  Peter  W.  Purves,  occupier,  Lilburn. 

25.  Mr.  Christopher  Atkinson,  occupier,  Bosedon. 

26.  Mr.  J.  Marshall,  occupier,  Chatton  Park,  Bel- 

ford. 

27.  Mr.  Charles  Rea,  occupier,  Doddington. 

28.  Mr.  John  Duncan   Ogilvie,   occupier,  Mardon, 

Ford  and  Branxton. 

29.  Mr.  J.  C.  Langlands,  oecupier.  Old  Bewick. 

30.  Mr.   George   Rea,   occupier,  Middleton  House, 

\  Ilderton. 

31.  Mr;  William  B.  Boyd,   occupier,    Hetton   Hall, 
''  Chatton. 

32.  Rev.  Matthew  Burrell,  Vicar  of  Chatton. 

33.  Rev.  Thomas  Knight,  Hector  of  Ford. 

34.  Rev.  John  S.  Green,  Vicar  of  Wooler. 

35.  Eev.  Henry  Parker,  Rector  of  Ilderton. 

36.  Rev;  John  Richard  King,  Vicar  of  Carham. 

37.  Eev,  Janies  Allgood,  Ingram  Parish. 

38.  Rev.  Joseph  Hudson,  Chillingham  Parish.       , 

39.  Rev.  William  Procter,  Doddington  Parish. 

40.  Mr.  George  Young,  Schoolmaster,  Lilburn. 

41.  Mr.  William  Robsoh,  Teacher,  Crookhatti.         i 

42.  Mr,    Robert    Frizell,    National    Schoolmaster, 

Crpokham. 
43.-Bev.     John   .J'raser,     Presbyterian     Minister, 
Lowick.  ;  ! 


44.  Eev.  Peter Whyte,  Presbyterian  Minister, Wooler. 

45.  Milfield  School. 

46.  Mr.  George  Pringle  Hughes,  occupier,  Middle- 

ton  Hall,  Ilderton. 

47.  Mri  Joseph  Scott,  National  Schoolmaster,  Lo- 

wick. 

48.  Mr.  Anthony  Barber,  occupier,  West  Weetwood, 

Chatton. 

49.  Mr.  F.  P.  Lynn,  occupier,  Mindi'im  Mill,  Car- 

ham. 

50.  Rev.  P.  G.  M^Douall,  Kirknewton  Vicarage. 

In  North  Northumberland. 

1.  Rev.  William  Clark  King,  Vicar  of  Norham. 

2.  Rev.  James  Blythe,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Aln- 

wick. 

3.  Mr.  James  Aitchisoti,  Farm  Steward,  Embleton. 

4.  Mr.   Thomas  AUan,  occupier  and  Chairman  of 

Union,  Snitter,  Rothbury. 

5.  Mr.   George  Drysdale,    occupier.    Great   Ryle, 

Whittingham. 

6.  Mr.  Thomas  Rodger,  occupierj  Embleton. 

7.  Mr.  John  Bolam,  occupier,  Glarorum. 

8.  Mr.    R.    S.    Bainbridge,    occupier,    Wbodhorn 

Grange. 

9.  Mr.  James  Laing,  occupier,  Bamburgh. 

10.  Mr.  John  Angus,  occupier,  Whitefield,  Bothal. 

11.  Mr.  John  Davison,  owner  and  occupier,  Tritling- 

tqn  Hall,  Hebron. 

12.  Mr.  Thomas  Lawson,  owner  and  occupier.  Long- 

hirst  Grange,  Bothal. 

13.  Mr.  George  Laing,  occupier,  Cornhill. 

In  South  Northumberland. 

1.  Rev.  John  F.  Bigge,  Vicar  of  Stamfordham. 

2.  Rev.  J.  Elphinstone    Elliot,    Wlialton    Parish, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

3.  Rev.  John  Fox,  Stamfordham  Parish. 

4.  Mr.  L.  Wilson  Atkinson,  J.P.,  Newbiggin,  Hex- 

ham. 

5.  Board  of  Guardians,  Hexham. 

6.  Mr.  R.  Pickering,  Clerk  to  Board  of  Guardians, 

Haltwistle. 

7.  Mr.  William  Henry  Charlton,  Landowner,  Hes- 

leyside,  Bellingham. 

8.  Mr."  Joseph  Lee,  occupier,  Dilston,  Corbridge. 
.9.  Mr.   Thomas   Palliser  Dods,   Chairman   of  the 

Hexham  Board  of  Guardians,   Anick  Grange, 
Hexham. 

10.  Mr.  John  Fewster  Newlands,  occupier,  Ebches- 

ter,  Gateshead. 

11.  Mr.  G.  N.  D.  Waddilove,  J.P.,  occupier,  Brun- 

ton,  Wall. 

12.  Mr. -Edward  Coulson,  occupier,  Bridgeford,  Bel- 

lingham. 

13.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Thonipso.n,  pccupier,  BaiTasford, 

ChoUerton. 

14.  Mr.    Samuel    Pattison,    occupier,   Old    Ridley, 

Bywell  St;  Peter. 

15.  Mr.  John  Johnson,  occupier,  Old  Town,  AUen- 

dale.  ~~         •     ' 

16.  ;Mr.   Andrew  Ridley,  occupier,  Chesters,  Hex- 

ham.     I 

'  -  Hh  ? 
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Korthomber- 
land. 

Mr.  Henley. 
b." 


17.  Mrs.  Isabella  Colbeck,  occupier, Walwick  Grange, 

Warden. 

18.  Mr.    Thomas   Sample,    Land    Agent,    Matfen, 

Stamfordham. 

19.  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  occupier,  Shotley. 

20.  Mr.  W.  B.  Wilson,  occupier,  Blagdon,  Staining- 

ton. 

Analysis  of  the  Foregoing  Lists. 

In  Glendale. 
3  Landowners. 
31  Occupiers. 
9  Clergymen.  /    t^-, 

2  Presbyterian  Ministers. 
5  Schoolmasters. 


In  North  Northumberland. 

1  Vicar. 

1  Presbyterian  Minister. 

1  Chairman  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

9  Occupiers. 

1  Farm  Steward. 

In  South  Northumberland. 
1  Chairman  of  Board  of  Guardians. 
1  Clerk  of  Boal-d  of  Guardians. 
1  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
3  Clergymen, 
r  Landowner. 
12  Occupiers. 
1  Land  Agent. 


I.  As  TO  Employment  in  Private  GangS. 

The  system  of  employing  persons  in  agriculture  in 
private  gangs  does  not  exist  in  Northumberland.  The 
labourers  live  usually  on  the  farms  or  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  them. 

Rev.  John  Fraser,  Lowick,  Glendale  union,  states 
that  the  children,  young  persons,  and  women,  live 

"  Some  half  a  mile,  others  about  a  mile,  scarcely  any 
more  than  two  miles  "  from  their  work. 

Mr.  George  Pringle  Hughes,  occupier,  Ilderton, 
Glendale  union,  says  the  persons  employed  are 

"  For  the  greater  part  composed  of  the  members  of 
families  living  upon  the  farm  with  a  character  to 
maintain." 

Mr.  Thomas  Lawsoti,  owner  and  occupier.  Long- 
hirst  Grange,  Bothal,  North  Northumberland,  says 
they  are 


"  The  young  members  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
families,  often  working  in  the  presence  of  their 
parents,  and  always  in  close  proximity  to  them,  and 
generally  under  the  superintendence  of  the  most  skilled 
local  labourer." 

Revi  John  F.  Bigge,  Stamfordlmm,  South  North- 
umberland, says  that 

"  Two  miles  is  the  extreme  limit "  of  the  distance 
of  their  homes  from  their  work, 

Mr.  Thomas  Palliser  Dods,  occupier,  and  chairman 
of  the  Hexham  board  of  guardians,  St.  John  Lee, 
South  Northumberland,  says, 

"  At  a  busy  time,  such  as  in  harvest  or  turnip 
pulling,  I  have  a  few  extra  hands  from  the  village 
close  by,  and  from  Hexham,  a  mUe  and  a  half  from  the 
homestead,  but  nearer  to  part  of  my  farm  than  the 
homestead  is." 


Questions  II.  22  (a)  and  (6). — Numbers  and  Ages  of  Children  returned  as  working  in  the  Fields. 

GLENDALE   UNION. 


Place. 

Hales. 

Female!!. 

Name  of  Informant. 

o6 

1 

■si 

1 

0  = 

Over  18. 

1^ 

Mar- 

XTnuiar- 

31 

p 

w" 

n^ 

W^ 

P 

m" 

pqrH 

R'-' 

ried. 

ried. 

S 

Mr.  King 

Carham  - 

25 

40 

65 

_ 

25 

55 

7 

45 

132 

„   Thompson 

Paston     - 

— 

— 

4 

4 

8 

— 

> — 

3 

7 

._ 

18 

28 

„  Allgood    - 

Ingram   - 

— 

— 

3 

7 

10 

— 

— 

— 

7 

4 

10 

21 

„   James  Hall 

Chillingham    - 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1 



14 

15 

„   James  Ogilvie  - 

Pord  and  Branxtou  - 

— 

— 

2 

4 

6 

— 

— 

4 

4 

2 

11 

21 

„   N.  Henderson    - 

Lowick    -        -        - 



4 

4 

3 

11 



2 

2 

10 



14 

„  Nicholson 

Chatton  -        -        . 

— 

— 

— 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

3 



7 

10 

„   John  Borthwjck 

Kilham    -        -        - 

— 

I 

— 

2 

3 

— 

— 

2 

8 

2 

10 

22 

„   C.  Rea      - 

Doddington 

— 

1 

2 

1 

4 

— 

— 

1 

6 



13 

20 

„   Grey 

Kimmerston,      Ford 
Parish. 

— 

— 

4 

2 

6 

— 

— 

2 

3 

2 

9 

16 

„   James  Boyd 

Doddington      - 

— 

— 

— 

.') 

5 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

11 

15 

„   King 

Wooperton 

— 

— 

3 

2 

5 

— 

— 

1 

4 

1 

8 

14 

.,   C.  Atkinson 

Rosedon  - 

— 

— 

2 

4 

6 

— 

— 



3 

— 

9 

12 

„   Marshall 

Chatton  Park,  Chat- 
ton. 

— 

— 

1 

3 

4 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

8 

11 

„    G.  P.  Hughes  - 

Middleton    HaU,   Il- 
derton. 

— 

— 

2 

1 

3 

— 

— 

2 

3 

— 

5 

10 

„    Black 

Lanton    - 

— 

— 

2 

3 

6 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

5 

8 

„   Langlands 

Old  Bewick     - 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

10 

12 

„   Ramsey    - 

Lilbum  Grange,  Eg- 
lingham. 

— 

— 

1 

I 

~— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

5 

6 

„   Stawart    - 

Rod^m  -        -        . 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 



1 

1 

8 

10 

„   J.  Tumbull 

Branton  .        -        - 





— 

2 

2 







2 

5 

7 

„  P.  Pmres 

Lilbum,  South  Steads, 
Eglingham. 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

4 

„  G.  Cnlley- 

FowberryTower.Chat- 
ton  Parish. 

— 

— 

1 



1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

„  J.  Atkinson 

Brandon,   Parish    of 
Eglingham. 

— 

— 

1 

3 

4     ! 

— 

— 

1 

5 

1 

5 

12 

„    W.  Boyd  -        - 

Hetton  Hall,  Chatton 

— 

— 

— 

I 

1 

— 

— 



2 

__ 

10 

12 

„   W.  Henderson  - 

Chatton  -        -        - 

— 



— 

3 

3 







1 



6 

7 

„  R.  Maddison     - 

Wandon,  Chatton     - 

— 

— 

1 

3 

4     i 

— 



1 

3 

2 

14 

20 

„  Robertson 

Hazelridge,  Chatton 

— 

— 

1 

7 

8 

— 

— 



6 

1 

9 

16 

„   Chartres    - 

Turvelaws,  Wooler  - 

— 



4 

— 

4 



— 



3 

1 

8 

12 

„   C.  Borthwick    - 

Kirk-Newton  - 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 





2 

7 

6 

15 

„   G.Rea     -        - 

Middleton  House,  Il- 
derton. 

— 

— 

6 

12 

18 

— 

— 

8 

10 

— 

27 

45 

„  Lynn 

Mindrim,  Carliam    - 





2 

4 

6 





_» 

4 

__ 

8 

12 

„   M'Dooall- 

Kirk  Newton    - 
Total  of  the  above 

~ 

1 

9 

39 

49 

— 

— 

16 

52 

3 

87 

158 

7 

80 

170 

257 

— 

2 

71 

224 

29 

394 

720 
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NORTH  NORTHUMBEELAND. 


Name  of  Informant. 


Mr.  James  Aitchison 
„   G.  Drysdale'     - 
„   T.  Eodger 
,.,   R.  Bainbridge  - 

„   J.  Laing  -  " 
„   J.  Angus  - 
„  J.  Davison 
„  T.  Lawson 
„   G.  Laing  - 


Place. 


Hales. 


Rock,  Embleton 
Great  Kyle—    - 
Embleton,'South  Side 
Woodhorn    Grange, 

Morpeth. 
Bamburgh  ,    - 
Bothal,  Morpeth 
TritlingtoS,  Morpeth 
Longhirst,  Morpeth 
Cornhill,  Coldstream 

Total  of  the  above 


-is. 


2 
15 


25 


1  - 

14.. 

2_ 

4.. 

1 

2 


34 


P 
B" 


3 
29 


59 


APP.  B. 


Females. 

Northumber- 
land. 

CO 

1 

Is 

Over  IS. 

11 

Mr.  Henley. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Unmar- 
ried. 

b. 

. 

_ 

6 

20 

26 

.  — 

— . 

1 

1 

1  , 

6 

9 



_:- 

10 

— 

.    18 

.  50 

78 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

4 



_ 

_ 

5 

.-- 

16 

21 

— 



' 

5   - 

0 

22 

36 

— 



—    ■ 

1 
2 
3 

—  •■' 

11 

12 

2 

21 

— 

— 

1 

— 

17 

— 

—    ' 

12 

23 

29 

145 

209 

SOUTH  NORTHUMBEELAND. 


Mr.  R.  Pickering 
„  W.  H.  Charlton 
„  Joseph  Lee 
„   Thomas  P.  Dods 

„   Waddilove 

„  E.  Coulson 

„   Henry  T.Thomp- 
son. 

„   S.  Pattison 

„   J.  Johnson 

„  A.  Ridley 
Mrs.  Isabella  Colbeck 
Mr.  T.  Wilson 


Haltwistle 

Hesleyside 

Dilston   ^        -        - 

Anick  Grainge,  Hex- 
ham. 

Wall,  Hexham 

Bridgeford 

Middle  Farm,  Chol- 
lerton. 

Old  Ridley 

Old  Town,  Allendale 

Chesters,  Hexham 

Walwick  Grange 

ShotleyHull    - 

Total  of  the  above 


16 
2 

1 

6 
i 


5 
15 


54 


3 
36 


9 
10 

2 

1 

13 


85 


3 

52 


14 
13 
10 


3 
5 

28 


139 


14 
2 


34 


7 

22 

9 


15 


150 


72 
4 
5 

IS 
18 
11 


3 
13 

17 


156 


64 
3 
1 

15 
16 
20 

5 
2 

4 
6 

38 


174 


3 

232 

12 

6 

49 
58 
40 

7 

2 

10 

24 

71 


514 


(</.)"  Do  they  live  on  or  near  the  farms  on  which 
they  work  ? 

Glendale  Union. — Of  the  50  witnesses  who  have 

returned  forms,  11  leave  this  question  unanswered  ; 

30  reply  that  all  live  on  the  farm  on  which  they  work ; 

three,  that  they  mostly  live  on  the  farm  ;  two,  that 

those  who  are  not  on  the  farm  are  within  half  a  mile 

of  it. 

Mr  Joseph  Scott,  national  schoolmaster,  Lowick, 

says   that   some  go   one  mile  to  their  work,   others 

more. 

Rev.  John  Richard  King,  Carham,  says, 

"  Generally   on   the   farms,  one  or  two  go   about 

three  miles,  but  the  cases  are  quite  exceptional." 
Rev.  John  Fraser,  Lowick,  says  that  some 
"  Go  half  a  mile,  others  about  a  mile,  scarcely  any 

more  than  two  miles." 

Mr.  George  Pringle Hughes,  occupier,  Ilderton,  sa,yB, 
"In  Northumberland  the  labourer  very  rarely  travels 

more  than  two  miles  to  his  work." 


North  Nokthumbbrland. — Of  the  13  witnesses 
who  have  returned  forms,  one  leaves  this  question  un- 
answered ;  seven  reply  that  all  live  on  the  farm  ;  one 
says  that  they  mostly  live  on  the  farm  ;  and  three 
that  those  who  are  not  on  the  farm  live  within  a 
quarter  or  half  a  mile  of  it. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Bainbridge,  occupier,  Woodhorn,  says  all 
live  on  the  farm  "  Except  one  family." 

South  Northumberland.— Of  the  20  witnesses 
who  have  returned  forms,  one  leaves  this  question  un- 
answered ;  10  reply  that  all  live  on  the  farm  ;  four 
say  that  they  mostly  live  on  the  farm  ;  two  that  they 
live  on  or  near  the  farm  ;  one  that  they  are  on  an 
average  within  one  mile  of  the  farm  j  one  that  all  are 
within  one  mile,  and  one  that  all  are  within  one  and  a 
half  miles  of  their  work. 

(e.)  What  are  their  usual  hours  of  work  upon 
the  land  ? 
The  following  summary  shows  the  nature  of  the 
answers  received  to  this  question  : — 


Times. 


Number  of  Forms  in  which  each  particular 
Statement  is  made. 


5.30  A.M.  to  6.30  P.M. 

6  „      6        „         - 

6  to  10.30  A.M.  and  1.30  to  6  p.m. 


11 

11.30 
12 
12 


1 
2 
2 
1.30 


6 
6 
6 
6 


7  A.M.  to  6  P.M.     - 

7  or  8  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

8  A,M.  to  6  P.M.   - 

7  to  12  A.M.  and  1.30  to  6  p.m. 

8  „  12        „        1       „  6    „ 
8  „  12        „        1.30  „  6    „ 


In  Glendale 

In  North 

In  South 

Union. 

Northumberland. 

Northumberland 

1 

_ 

_ 

4 

1 

— 

. 

— 

1 

— 

. 

2 

— 

1 

» 

1 

1 

— 

- 

4 

1 

— 

.. 

— 

1 

— 

„ 

— 

— 

1 

. 

— 

— 

1 

. 

— 

— 

4 

- 

— 

2 

— 

. 

— 

— 

2 

^                       _ 

_- 

— 

2 

Hh  3 
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NorthumlieT- 
land. 

Mr.  Henley. 


Times. 


8  hours 

- 

- 

9 

- 

9? 

. 

. 

10 

-' 

- 

i« 

» 

for  females 
„  males 

} 

No  return 

■ 

Number  of  Forms  in  which  each  particnlar 
Statement  is  made. 


In  Glendale 
United. 


In  North 
Northunberland. 


In  South 
Northumberland, 


11 
10 


2 
3 


TLese  times  are  in  some  cases  stated  to  be  those  for  the  summer  ;  probably,  they  are  so  in  all  cases. 


(/.)  What  are  their  hours,  reckoning  from  the 
time  of  leaving  home  to  go  -to  .work  in  the 
morning  to  the  time  when  they  come  back 
from  work  ? 

(1.)  Of  those  who  live  near  the  farm 

in  which  they  work  ?  ^^  , 
(2.)  Of  those  at  a  distance  ? 
The  answers  to  this  question  (under  the  peculiar 
cjrcumst^ces  of  Northumberland)  are  not  important. 
The  state  of  things  is  sufficiently  explamed  by  the 
answers  to  questions  (rf.)  and  (e.).  Accordingly,  41 
of  the  witnesses  return  no  answer,  and  11  repeat  the 
times  given  in  answer  to  question(-e.).  A  majority  of 
the  remainder  add  a  short  time  (generally  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour)  to  the  period  there  stated. 

Rev.  John  Richard  King^  CarKam,  Glendale  union, 

says,      '•'.  .>■,'■  '       '        '■      'n 

"  The  same,  with  the  addition^of  the  tmie  for  gomg 
to  and  fro.  In  one  extreme  case,  a  girl  12  years  old, 
5  a.m..to  8  p.m."  -  , 

Rev.  miliam  Clark  King,  Norhafn,  North  North- 

ujnherland,  says, 

*  "  Depending  on  the  distance.     Perhaps  14  hours  on 
the  average." 

Mr.  John  Angus,  occupier,  Bothal,  North  North- 
umberland, ^ays,  the  hours  of  those  who  live  at  a 
distance  are 

"  An  hour  short  of  our  own  cottagers.  In  summer 
they  do  not  commence  work  tiU  8  a.m." 


Mr.  Thomas  Palliser  Dods,  occupier,  St.  John's 
Lee,  South  Northumberland,  says, 

"  It  is  only  during  harvest  or  other  busy  time  that 
I  employ  female  workers  not  resident  on  the  farm,  and 
then  they  come  from  a  village  close  by  or  from  Hex- 
ham, ajhile  off,  and  are  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
shorter  than  my  own  people." 


(g.)  What  are  the  times  allowed  for  meals? 

In  Northumberland  a  certain  time  is  allowed  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  for  dinner,  and  often  other  shorter 
periods  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  Two  witnesses 
(in  South  Northumberland)  refer  to  these  as  the 
jperiods  for  "lunch"  and  "  afternoon  coffee." 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  such  of  the  answers 
received  as  ar^  sufficiently  definite  to  admit  of  tabula- 
tion. When  only  one  period  is  mentioned  in  the 
second  column  it  is  probably  allowed  in  the  morning 
for  breakfast  ("  second  breakfast "  as  it  is  styled  by 
one  witness).  The  tinie  quoted  in  the  firgt  column  no 
doubt  includes,  in  some  cases,  the  shorter  intervals 
allowed  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  It  is, probable, 
too,  that  in  other ■  cases  the  shqrt  periods,  allowed 
for  "  rest "  and  refreshment  havfe  .been  altogether 
omitted.  •: 

To  simplify  the  statement  20  minutes,  lO.minute^ 
and  (in  one  instance)  "  a  short  time "  have  been 
counted  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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(h.)  Does   the   demand    upon    their   physical 

powers  injuriously  affect  their"  health  and 

constitution  ? 

In  Glendale. — Of  the  50  witnesses  who  return 

forms,  9  leave  this  question- unanswered  and  39  reply 

in  the  negative.  i 


Mr.  John  Turnhully occupier,  Branton,  lays, 
"  No,  for  those  invalided  from  In-door  work  frequently 
come  out  for  change."      "' 

Mr.  George  Prip,gle  Hughes,  pccupier^  Ilderton,  says, 
"In   no    respect.     The   farm  laboarer    of   North 
Northumberland  i»^,proveirbially  robust." 
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In  North  Northumberland. — Of  the  13  wit- 
nesses, 1  omits  to  answer  this  question  and  10  reply 
in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rodger,  occupier,  Embleton,  replies, 
"  Five  of  my  workwomen  to  my  certain  knowledge 
are  obliged  to  seek  for  health  in  out  of  doors  work.     I 
annex  the  actual  height  of  16  of  my  workwomen,  the 
Commissioners  can  form  their  own  conclusion." 

Summary  of  the  enclosed  Ust. 
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Mr.  John  Angus,  odcupier,  Bothal,  replies, 
"  I  see  no  women   so  robust  as  those  employed  in 
agriculture,  except  women  employed  in  fishing." 

In  South  Northumberland.  —  Of  the  20  wit- 
nesses, 2  omit  to  answer  this  question  and  16  reply  in 
the  negative. 

The  Hexham  Board  of  Guardians  say, 

"  Decidedly  not.  They  are  a  strong  healthy  race, 
and  the  work  they  are  employed  in  is  decidedly 
healthful." 

Mr.  William  Henry  Charlton,  landowner,  Hesley- 
side,  says, 

"  The  females  employed  in  agriculture  are  almost 
always  more  healthy  than  others  in  the  district." 


(i.)  Are  the  young,  or  the  females,  whether  young 
or  grown  up,  subject  to  any  ill  treatment  ? 
In  Glendale. — Of  the  50  witnesses,  7  make  no 
answer,  and  42  reply  in  the  negative. 

Mr.   George  Fringle  Hughes,  occupier,  Ederton, 

says, 

"  To  none  whatever.  The  means  of  redress  are 
within  everyone's  power,  and  the  northern  labourers 
are  too  independent  in  their  spirit  to  allow  oppression." 

In  North  Northumberland.  —  Of  the  13  wit- 
nesses, 1  omits  to  answer,  and  8  reply  in  the  negative. 

Rev.  William  Clark  King,  Norham,  says, 

"I  have  not  in  10  years  heard  more  than  one 
complaint." 

Mr.  Thomas  Allan,  occupier,  and  chairman  of 
union,  Rothhury,  says, 

"None  whatever.  If  a  labourer  met  with  ill  treat- 
ment in  one  situation  he  would  quickly  change  his 
place,  as  there  is  a  constant  and  ready  demand  for  the 
services  of  agricultural  labourers." 

Mr.  Thomas  Rodger,  occupier,  Embleton,  says, 

"  Nolle,  to  my  knowledge :  instant  dismissal  would 
follow  such  ill  treatment." 

Mr.  John  Davison,  occupier,  Hebron,  says, 

« None,  so  independent  are  they  all,  that  if  this 
were  the  case,  would  leave  work  at  once." 

Ix  South  Northumberland. — Of  the  20  witnesses, 
1  makes  no  answer,  and  19  reply  in  the  negative. 


( /.)  Do  any  special   employments  injuriously 
affect  females  or  the  young  generally  ? 
In  G-Lendaxb. — Of  the  50  witnesses,  12  leave  this 

question  unanswered,  and  31  reply  in  the  negative. 
Mr.  Joseph  Atkinson,  occupier^  Brandon,  says, 
"  We  never  employ  them  on  wet  days  except  under 

cover,  that  is  the  barn  or  granaries." 

Mr.  Christopher  Atkinson,  occupier,  Rosedon,  says, 
"  They  are  not  asked  to  work  on  wet  days,  and  all 

their  employment  is  quite  healthy." 

Mr.  Charles  Rea,  occupier,  Doddington,  says, 

"  The  only  work  injurious  is  in  thi-eshing  corn,  that 

is  dusty  la  spring  time." 


Rev.  John  Richard 'King,- Car  ham,  s&jB, 
■  '  "  1  have  never  heard  any  complaints,  though  in  a 
position  to  hear  them  if  there  was  any  genei'al  abuse 
of  the  kind.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  people  say 
that  women's  work  on  the  fields  is  harder  now  than  it 
was,  say  25  years  ago,  that  they  are  set  to  do  many 
things  that  men  used  to  do." 

Rev.  William  Procter,  Doddington,  says, 

"  Grathering  turnips  out  of  snow  after  working  in 
the  barn  the  same  day,  does  injuriously  affect  females. 
Working  in  barns  with  improved  threshing  ma- 
chines is  often  an  excessive  demand  upon  the  physical 
powers  of  young  women  ;  and  filling  dung  carts." 

Mr.  George  Pringle  Hughes,  occupier,  Ilderton, 
says, 

"In  wet  or  stormy  weather  the  farmer  seldom  finds 
the  out-door  employment  of  women  and  childi:en 
profitable  to  limself,  and  has  often  indoor  work  for 
them."  ■   . 

Rev.  John  S.  Green,  Wooler,  says, 

"  The  employment  of  driving  horses,  turning  manure 
heaps,  and  carrying  h6aVy  weights  is  my  opinion  in- 
jurious physically  and  morally. 

In  North  Northumberland. — Of  the  13  witnesses, 
one  leaves  this  question  unanswered  and  11  reply 
in  the  negative. 

Rev.  William  Clark  King,  Norham,.  says, 

"  I  think  that  turning  rotten  and  compact  manure 
is  injurious  to  young  females." 

In  South  Northumberland.' — Of  20  witnesses, 
one  omits  to  answer  this  question  and  19  reply  in  t^ie 
negative. 
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{k.)  Have  you  any  observauons  to  make  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  employment  of  females  in 
agriculture  on  morals  and  on  their  proper 
training  for  domestic  duties  ? 

In  Glendale.  —  Mr.  Matthew  Tewart  Culley, 
landowner,  and  chairman  of  the  Wooler  board  of 
guardians,  says, 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  indiscriminate  employment  of 
both  sexes  in  field  labour  from  an  early  age,  may  in 
some  measure  affect  their  morality,  and  the  hard  labour 
required  from  females  certainly  unfits  them  for  domestic 
service  ;  at  the  same  time  it  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  performance  of  their  domestic  duties  as  wives  and 
mothers  in  after  life,  and  serious  offences  are  most 
uncommon  among  them." 

Mr.  Charles  Selby,  J.P.,  landowner,  Yearle,  Dod- 
dington, says, 

"  All  or  nearly  all  of  the  female  servants  who  have 
been  in  my  service  have  been  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  I  think  it  had  no  detrimental  effect  either  on  their 
morals  or  on  their  efficiency  as  house  servants." 

Mr.  William  Nicholson,  occupier,  Hazelridge,  says, 

"  A  great  proportion  of  the  domestic  servants  here 
ha;ve  been  brought  up  to  field  labour  in  their  youth, 
and  when  they  marry  they  make  good  wives  generally." 

Mr.  John  Turnbull,  occupier,  Branton,  says, 

"  They  might  be  better  fitted  for  domestic  duties." 

Mr.  Richard  Huntley  King,  occupier,  Wooperton, 
says, 

"  I  do  not  consider  that  the  employment  of  females 
in  agriculture  has  any  evil  effect  on  morals  or  domestic 
training.  As  to  the  morals  of  the  females  employed 
in  this  district  I  am  aware  that  much  is  said  against 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  bastardy  is  extant,  very  large  in  comparison  with 
many  large  towns,  and  in  fact  with  most  towna,_but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  prostitution 
does  not  exist.  I  do  not  think  that  this  laxness  of 
morals  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  females  being  employed 
in  field  work.  No  doubt  the  attendance  at  fairs  and 
hiring  markets  has  very  much  to  do  with  it.  I  know, 
however,  of  very  ihany  instances  where  the  country 
has  to  bear  the  imputation  of  immorality  properly- 
belonging  to  the  town,  as  there  is  a  growing  popu- 
larity among  our  females  for  situations  in  towns^  aiid 
it  is  there  that  many  not  only  lose  their  own  character, 
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but  also  contract  habits  and  ideas  which  are  sufficient, 
on  their  return  to  the  country,  to  hide  the  results  of 
their  fall,  to  poison  a  whole  community.  It  is  no 
doubt  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  a  want  of 
sense  of  shame  among  the  females  of  the  district  as  to 
bastardy,  and  more  unfortunate  that  this  want  extends 
also  to  the  males,  as  I  believe  that  one  great  cause  of 
the  continuance  of  the  evil  is  that  it  is  in  no  way  an 
impediment  to  matrimony.  I  cannot  see,  however,  that 
it  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  being  employed  in 
field  labour,  that  the  amount  of  this  particular  evil 
exists  in  the  district." 

Mr.  Charles  Borthwick,  occupier,  Mindrim,  says, 
"  Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  against  their  morals,  and  in 
part  unfits  them  for  domestic  duties." 

Mr.  Thomas   Charires,  occupier,  Turvelaws,  uses 
almost  the  same  words  as  Mr.  Borthwick. 

Mr.  Joseph  Atkinson,  occupier,  Brandon,  says, 
"  Employment  such  as  we  provide  for  them  is  cer- 
tainly not  prejudicial  to  their  morals,  and  very  likely 
by  teaching  them  to  be  industrious  to  prepare  them 
for  all  other  domestic  duties." 

Mr.  Christopher  Atkinson,  occupier,  Rosedon,  says, 
"I  do  not  consider   the  women   employed  in  the 
fields  in  my  district  more  immoral  than   any  other 
working  people,  and  they  have  always  a  respectable 
steward  with  them  to  check  any  improper  language  or 
conduct  if  they  were  so  inclined,  which  they  are  not." 
Mr,  Charles  Rea,  occupier,  Doddington,  says. 
It  does  not  unfit  them  for  domestic  purposes,  only 
making  them  a  little  rougher  in  their  manner." 
Mr.  George  Rea,  occupier,  Ilderton,  says, 
"  Those   who   wish   for   house  work   as    servants 
have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  situations." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Langlands,  occupier,  Old  Bewick,  says, 
"  In  general  they  are  good  domestics." 
Rev.  Thomas  Knight,  Ford,  says, 
"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  employment  of 
females  in  agriculture  is  one  of  tlie  causes  of  the  low 
state  of  morality  in  this  district.  In  large  gangs  of 
from  12  to  20  there  are  too  often  some  who  are 
given  to  indulge  in  improper  conversation,  by  which 
the  minds  of  the  young  are  corrupted.  Hence 
the  objection  of  many  mothers  to  field  work,  and  their 
anxiety  to  find  places  for  their  daughters  in  respectable 
families.  Yet  in  justice  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
though  the  tone  of  morality  be  unfortunately  low  in 
this  district,  the  crimes  of  infanticide  and  adultery  are 
unknown.  The  women  who  have  once  fallen  never 
become  utterly  depraved,  but  generally  marry  and 
turn  out  good  wives."  "  The  rough  manner  females 
acquire  in  field  work  certainly  unfits  them  for  service 
in  respectable  families  and  for  domestic  duties  in  their 
own,  and  when  tried  in  the  former,  finding  the  confine- 
ment and  restriction  placed  upon  them  irksome,  they 
seldom  remain  long  in  the  same  situation.'' 
Rev.  John  Richard  King,  Carham,  says, 
"  The  bondage  system,  I  think,  did  a  great  deal  to 
injure  the  morality  of  the  women,  both  as  conducing 
directly  to  the  seduction  of  the  young  women  hired 
into  strange  families,  and  as  destroying  the  idea  of 
domestic  privacy  and  modesty.  It  is  now  dying  a 
natural  death,  but  its  efifects  will  be  felt  for  some  time, 
and  perhaps  throw  undeserved  discredit  on  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  field  labour  under  better  regu- 
lations. I  believe  too  that  the  public  'hirings '  do  great 
harm,  bringing  young  men  and  women  together  in 
great  numbers  without  control." 

Rev.  William  Procter,  Doddington,  says, 
"  I  am  not  of  opinion  that   any  moral  evils   and 
hardships   accompany  the   employment  of   children, 
young  persons,  and  women  in  agriculture  here  which 
would  not  be  increased  by  legislative  enactments." 
Rev.  John  Eraser,  Lowick,  says, 
"  Most  of  the  females  while  labouring  in  the  field 
learn  from  the'r  mothers  at  home  how  to  manage  a 
house.     I  am  sorry  to  learn,  however,  that  on  the 
field  the  general  talk  is  occasionally  not  very  seemly. 
This  of  course  could  be  restrained,  if  not  altogether 
corrected,  by  the  overseer  who  may  be  with  them." 


Rev.  Peter  Whyte,  Wooler,  says, 

"Have  reason  to  believe  that  the  effect  of  such 
employment  in  many  cases  is  injurious  to  morals  and 
unfavourable  to  the  proper  training  of  females  for 
domestic  duties." 

Mr.  George  Pringle  Hughes,  occupier,  Ilderton, 
says, 

"  My  superintendent  has  strict  orders  to  prevent 
levity  between  the  sexes,  and  an  immoral  worker 
would  not  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  others  unless 
he  or  she  showed  an  orderly  disposition."  "  I  believe 
when  females  are  strictly  superintended  their  morals 
may  be  kept  correct  though  their  domestic  qualities 
do  not  improve  by  employments  out  of  doors." 

Mr.  F.  P.  Lynn,  occupier,  Mindrim,  says, 

"  Many  of  the  females  go  to  be  house  servants  after 
they  are  18  or  20  years  old." 

Rev.  P.  G.  McDouall,  Kirknewton,  says, 

"  The  constant  employment  of  females  in  this  dis- 
trict is,  I  think,  prejudicial  to  morality,  and  is  decidedly 
so  to  their  proper  tr^,ining  for  domestic  duties." 

Five  other  witnesses  state  that  no  ill  eflFect  is 
produced.  The  remainder  make  no  reply  to  this 
question. 

In  North  Northumbeeland.  —  Rev,  William 
Clark  King,  Norham,  says, 

"  I  think  that  in  cases  where  females  live  in  their 
own  families  there  is  no  ill  efiect.  Where  they  are 
servants  to  farm  labourers  there  is  great  laxity  of 
morals." 

Rev.  James  Blyihe,  Alnwick,  says, 

"  The  employment  of  females  in  agriculture  is  on 
the  whole  in  my  opinion  not  conducive  to  a  high 
state  of  morals,  neither  do  I  consider  young  women 
who  have  been  always  engaged  in  out  door  labour 
well  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties." 

Mr.  Thomas  Rodger,  occupier,  Embleton,  says, 

■''  They  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
average  of  females  otherwise  employed  in  purely 
agricultural  districts.  They  are  all  well  and  warmly 
clad,  and  if  they  do  make  a  little  show  on  Sundays 
they  only  follow  the  example  of  their  superiors  in 
position  who  make  the  same  show  on  Sunday  and 
Saturday  alike."  ' 

Mr.  R.  S.  Bainbridge,  occupier,  Woodhorn,  says, 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment to  damage  their  morals,  and  in  respect  to  do- 
mestic duties,  neither  the  length  of  the  hours  nor 
the  hardness  of  their  work  need  hinder  domestic 
duties  being  attended  to,  both  before  and  after  work 
hours,  and  the  open  air  employment  is  conducive  to  a 
healthy  body." 

Mr.  John  Davison,  owner  and  occupier,  Hebron, 


"  Work  on  the  farm"  is  not  "injurious  to  their 
morals  but  rather  otherwise,  as  keeping  them  out  of 
idleness.  If  employed  on  farm  work  any  length 
of  time  it  is  much  against  young  females  becoming 
good  domestic  servants,  but  still  when  they  have  an 
active  industrious  mother  they  can  learn  much." 

Mr.  Thomas  Lawson,  owner  and  occupier,  Bothal, 
says, 

"  The  employment  of  females  in  agriculture  does 
not  necessarily  exercise  any  improper  influence  on  their 
morals,  but  the  ordinary  work  allotted  to  them  improves 
their  strength  and  enables  them  to  attain  a  practical 
knowledge  of  much  that  aids  them  in  the  proper  fulfil- 
ment of  their  domestic  duties  as  wife  and  mother." 

Mr.  George  Laing,  occupier,  Cornhill,  says, 

"  The  females  that  have  been  employed  in  agricul- 
ture make  as  good  wives  and  mothers  as  those  that 
have  been  employed  in  any  other  way  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Two  other  witnesses  state  that  no  ill  effect  is  pro- 
duced.    The  remainder  do  not  reply  to  this  question. 

In  South  Northumberland.  —  Rev,  J.  Elphin- 
stone  Elliot,  Whalton,  says, 

"  They  are  on  the  whole  as  well  behaved  as  any 
other  class ;  better,  I  think,  than  the  women  in  the 
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pit  villages,  aud  generally  speaking  their  houses  when 
they  marry  are  kept  clean  and  tidy." 

The  Board  of  Guardians,  Hexham,  say, 
"  Wg  do  not  think  it  has  necessarily  any  bad  effect 
on  their  morals.  Wherever  young  people  of  either 
sex  are  congregated  together  without  proper  super- 
vision evil  is  likely  to  arise.  As  to  their  training  for 
domestic  duties,  were  they  constantly  in  the  field 
they  could  not  have  such  training,  but  this  is  not  the 
case ;  and  the  constant  demand  from  towns  for 
country  servants  shows  that  both  in  morals  and 
domestic  duties  they  are  in  advance  of  those  of  a  like 
standing  in  towns." 

Mr.  Tiomas  Palliser  Dods,  chairman  of  the  Hex- 
ham Board,  replies  in  the  same  "terms. 

Mr.  R.  Pickering,  clerk  to  the  Haltwistle  Board 
of  Guardians,  says, 

"  It  does  not  fit  them  for  domestic  duties." 
Mr.  Edward  Coulson,  occupier,  Bridgeford,  says, 
"  To  the   extent  females  are   employed    in    this 
parish  it  can  have  no  evil  effect  on  their  morals,  and 
I  do  think  a  good  effect  on  their  proper  training  for 
domestic  duties  among  agriculturists." 

Mr.  Samuel  Pattison,  occupier,  Byioell  St.  Peter, 
says, 

"  There  is  nothing  in  connexion  with  their  labour 
to  injuriously  affect  their  morals,  and  they  have  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  hand  morning  and  evening  to 
attend  to  domestic  duties." 

Mr.  John  Johnson,  occupier,  Allendale,  says, 
"  It  is  very  important  that  young  females  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  labour,  which  may  be  of  great 
benefit  in  after  life." 

Mr.  Andrew  Ridley,  occupier,  Chesters,  Hexham, 


"  The  effect  of  field  labour  is  good  if  under  proper 
direction  for  their  future  lives." 

Mrs.  Isabella  Colbeck,  occupier.  Warden,  says, 
"  My  experience  leads   me   to   believe   that  girls 
brought  up  to  farm  labour  make  the  best  wives  and 
household  servants." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wilson,  occupier,  Blagdon,  says, 
"  I  do  not  think  any  evil  can  arise  in  the  employ- 
ment of  females  in  field  work  as  practised  here,  but  on 
the  contrary  I  consider  it  conducive  to  health  and 
robustness  of  constitution." 

Three  other  witnesses  state  that  no  ill  effect  is 
produced,  and  the  remainder  leave  this  question 
unanswered. 

{I.)  Taking  into  consideration  the  demand  for 
labour  in  your  parish  and  neighbourhood, 
and  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers,  are    you  prepared   to 
recommend   that  any   restriction    should 
be  placed  on  the  employment  of  females 
in  field  work  ? 
If  so,  would  you  limit  the  restriction  to  females 
of  a  defined  age,  or  would  you  prohibit 
female    labour    in   the   fields   altogether, 
excepting  at  hay  and  corn  harvest  ? 
In  Glendale. — Of  the  50  witnesses   who  return 
forms,  nine  leave  this  question  unanswered,  aud  24 
reply  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  George  Culley,  landowner,  Chatton,  says, 
"  Women  should  not  be  put  in  charge  of  horses  and 
carts,  which  I  think  dangerous,  nor  employed  in 
heavy  work,  such  as  filling  dung,  as  on  many  farms 
in  this  district."  With  these  exceptions  "I  would 
put  no  restriction  on  female  labour  where  the  age  of 
the  woman  exceeds  18  years.  Turnip  singling,  for 
instance,  is  lighter  work,  and  as  important  here  as 
harvest  work." 

Mr.  Matthew  Tewart  Culley,  landowner,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Wooler  Board  of  Guardians,  says, 
"No.  The  agricultural  population  is  so  scanty 
that  every  available  labourer  is  required  at  the  busy 
periods  of  the  year,  viz.,  turnip  dressing,  &c.,  and 
hay  and  corn  harvest,  and  there  are  in  North  North- 
umberland very  few  towns  and  villages  whence  an 


extra  supply  of  labour  can  be  at  any  time  obtained. 
Women  are,  I  believe,  never  required  to  work  beyond 
the  regular  hours,  except  ^t  harvest  and  on  rare  oc- 
casions in  hoeing  turnips,  and  then  the  wages  are 
raised  proportionably.  But  without  female  labour 
the  work  of  our  farms  could  not  under  present  cir- 
cumstances be  carried  on." 

Mr.  William  Nicholson,  occupier,  Hazelridge,  says, 

"  To  prevent  women  working  in  the  fields  would 

be  a  great  injury  to  them,  it  would  drive  them  to  the 

large  towns  and  factories  and  be  a  most  serious  injury 

to  the  agriculture  of  this  district." 

Mr.  Thomas  Stawart,  occupier,  Roddam,  says, 
"  They  ovight  not  to  be  in  the  field  under  13  or  14 
years  of  age." 

Mr.  Richard  Huntley  King,  occupier,  Wooperton, 
says, 

"  No,  unless  such  as  would  come  under  the  head  of 
education." 

31r.  Charles  BorthwicJt,  occupier,  Mindrim,  says, 
"  In  my  parish  and  neighbourhood,  generally  speak- 
ing the  demand  is  great,  and  is  increasing,  and  I 
cannot  see  how  the  work  could  be  done  without 
them.  Any  restriction  as  to  age  is  not  required  :  it 
would  be  very  much  against  both  the  employer  and 
the  employed  to  prohibit  female  labour.  We  cannot 
get  males  to  work  :  females  work  here  as  they  do 
in  the  South." 

Mr.  Thomas  Chartres,  occupier,  Turvelaws,  replies 
to  the  same  effect  and  in  almost  the  same  words  as 
Mr.  Borthwick. 

Mr.  Joseph  Atkinson,  occupier,  Brandon,  says, 
"  No,  I  should  consider  any  restrictions  would  be 
disadvantageous  both  to  employers  and  labourers,  and 
the  latter  would  suffer  most." 

Mr.  Christopher  Atkinson,  occupier,  Rosedon, 
says, 

"No  interference  whatever  is  required  in  this  dis- 
trict, as  the  labour  of  the  women  is  not  hard,  and 
they  can  always  take  a  day's  rest  when  they  wish. 
The  women  themselves  must  work  for  a  livelihood, 
and  the  youths  have  every  facility  for  going  to  school, 
which  we  encourage  as  much  as  possible  by  not  em- 
ploying them  in  winter." 

Mr.  Charles  Rea,  occupier,  Doddington,  says, 
"  I  should  restrict  girls  below  12  years  working  in 
the  fields." 

Rev.  Matthew  Burrell,  Chatton,  says, 
"  They  should  not  be  employed  with  horses  or  in 
doing  heavy  dirty  work,  such  as  filling  dung-carts, 
&c." 

Rev.  Thomas  Knight,  Ford,  says, 
"  Since  the  employment  of  females  in  agriculture 
cannot  be  altogether  dispensed  with  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  particular 
restriction  should  be  placed  upon  it,  except  that  they 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  such  labour  as  no  female 
should  be  employed  in,  namely,  the  filling  and  driving 
of  dung  carts  and  the  turning  of  dung  hiUs." 
Rev.  John  S.  Green,  Wooler,  says, 
"  It  would  be  desirable  to  fix  the  time  for  going 
out  in  the  morning  to  8  o'clock." 
Rev.  Henry  Parker,  llderton,  says, 
"  Should  not  drive  carts  as  done  here." 
Rev.  John  Richard  King,  Carham,  says, 
"  Not  when  they  are  living  with  their  parents  or 
other  natural  protectors  :  excejpt  so  far  as  attendance 
at  school  may  be  a  condition.     In  this  answer  I  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  this  neighbourhood 
children  do  not  generally  work  out  under  10." 
Rev.  John  Eraser,  Lowick,  says, 
"  No,  excepting   that  some  are  sent  to  out  work 
when  too  young." 

Rev.  P.  G.  McDouall,  Kirknewton,  says, 
"  Some  restriction   should  be  placed  on  the  employ- 
ment of  females  in  driving  carts  and  work  of  any 
similar  character  for  which  they  are  not  suited." 

In  Noeth  Noethumbeeland. — Of  the  13  wit- 
nesses who  return  forms,  2  leave  this  question  un- 
answered, and  3  reply  in  the  negative. 
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Rev.  James  Blythe,  Alnwick,  says, 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  restriction, 
but  there  are  some  kinds  of  work  which  I  consider 
unfit  for  females,  such  as  driving  dung  carts,  turning 
dung  heaps,  and  driving  horses  in  harrows.  Some 
young  women  object,  but  most  of  them  are  quite  will- 
ing to  do  these  things  for  the  sake  of  earning  money. 
I  would  not  limit  the  restriction  either  as  respects  age 
or  employment  ;  cleaning  the  land  and  hoeing  turnips 
are  as  easy  and  as  healthy  operations  as  hay  and  corn 
harvest." 

Mr.  George  Drysdale,  occupier,  Great  Ryle,  says, 

"Certainly  not.  Female  labour  in  field  work  is 
much  required,  and  now  well  paid  for." 

Mr.   James   Aitchison,  farm  steward,  Embleton, 


"  I  do  not  see  why  any  restriction  should  be  put 
upon  female  labour.  Our  females  are  quite  as  healthy 
as  those  employed  in  a  gentleman's  house,  and  as  well 
behaved." 

Mr.  Thomas  Rodger,  occupier,  Embleton,  says, 
"  The  earnings  of  the  females  employed  in  this 
parish  alone  amount  to  about  1,500^.  per  annum ;  with- 
draw this  sum  and  starvation  and  misery  will  in  many 
cases  follow.  The  turnip  crop  is  of  more  value  than 
the  corn  crop  on  this  farm,  and  I  can  more  readily 
get  my  corn  secured  than  the  turnips  thinned.  The 
hay  crop  is  of  secondary  importance  in  the  border 
counties." 

Mr.  John  Angus,  occupier,  Bothal,  says, 
"  If  the   Legislature  interferes  it  will    do  harm. 
I  would  not  prohibit  free  labour  for  females.     If  you 
do,  you  inflict  a  great  hardship  on  many  industrious 
females,  especially  widows  and  aged  spinsters." 

Mr.  John  Damson,  owner  and  occupier,  Hebron, 


■  Could  not  do  without  females  in  turnip  season." 
Mr.  Thomas  Lawson,  owner  and  occupier,  Bothal, 


"  Most  certainly  not.  I  would  sooner  recommend 
that  every  young  female  should,  on  physical  and 
national  grounds,  be  obliged  to  work  a  certain  number 
of  days  for  a  certain  number  of  years  at  field  work." 

Mr.  R.  S.  Bainbridge,  occupier,  Woodhorn,  says, 

"The  only  restriction  "  ....  not  "under  12  years 
of  age." 

In  South  Koethumbekland. — Of  the  20  wit- 
nesses who  return  forms,  1  gives  no  answer  to  this 
question,  and  13  reply  in  the  negative. 

The  Hexham  Board  of  Guardians  say, 

"  We  are  not,  except  as  noticed  in  answer  to  ques- 
tion 26.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  farmers  in  this  union 
employ  either  boys  or  girls  under  12  or  13,  and  they 
would  prefer  not  to  have  either  till  they  are  14  or  15, 
but  they  must  learn  to  work,  and  their  parents  press  to 
have  them  employed  that  they  be  taught."  "  To  pro- 
hibit female  labour  in  this  district  would  simply  be  to 
prohibit  farming." 

Mr.  Thomas  Palliser  Dods,  Chairman  of  ike  Hexham 
Board,  replies  in  the  same  words  as  above,  and  adds, 

"  A  good  female  worker  here  commands  nearly  as 
much  wage  as  a  man  in  some  of  the  southern  counties 
and  to  our  men  we  are  paying  more  than  double  a 
Dorsetshire  wage." 

Mr.  John  Feioster  Newlands,  occupier,  Ebchester, 
says, 

"  No,  or  farmers  might  give  up  their  farms." 

Mr.  Henri/  T.  Thompson,  occupier,  Chollerton, 
says, 

"  No  restriction  is  required.  To  prohibit  female 
labour  would  be  to  cause  the  arable  land  to  be  laid  to 
pasture." 

Mr.  Samuel  Pattison,  occupier,  Bywell  St.  Peter, 
says, 

"  No  restrictions  whatever.  We  could  not  farm  if 
female  labour  was  prohibited.  Moreover,  the  women 
themselves  find  it  both  profitable  and  healthy,  and  I 
am  certain  would  not  like  to  be  prevented  working." 

Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  occupier,  Dilston,  says, 

"  Restrict  females  under  10  years  of  age." 


(»j.)  Taking  into  consideration  the  demand  for 
labour  in  your  parish  and  neighbourhood, 
and  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers,  are  you  prepared  to 
recommend  that  any  restriction  should  be 
placed  upon  the  age  at  which  boys  should 
be  permitted  to  be  employed  in  farm 
labour  ? 

In  Glendaxe. — Of  the  50  witnesses  who  return 
forms,  22  leave  this  question  unanswered,  12  reply  in 
the  negative,  4  say  that  no  boys  under  10  should  be 
employed,  1  that  no  boy  should  be  employed  tiU  he  is 
between  11  and  13,  and  6  that  no  boy  under  12  should 
be  employed. 

Mr.  Matthew  Tewart  Culley,  landowner,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Wooler  Board  of  Guardians,  says, 

"  No,  and  for  the  same  reasons  which  apply  to  the 
employment  of  women.  There  is  much  easy  work 
done  by  young  children  for  which  older  workers  could 
not  be  spared,  but  yet  such  as  no  very  young  child 
could  be  employed  in." 

Mr.  John  Turnbull,  occupier,  Branton,  says, 
"No,  for  boys  seldom  work  under  13  or  14." 
Mr.  Richard  Huntley  King,  occupier,  Wooperton, 
says, 

"Not  under  10  at  any  time  or  under  13  in  winter." 
Mr.  Joseph  Atkinson,  occupier,  Brandon,  says, 
"  No.     We  do  not  consider  the  labour  of  boys  under 
say  12  years  of  age  remunerative  to  the  employer,  but 
often  necessary  to  their  parents." 

Mr.  Christopher  Atkinson,  occupier,  Rosedon,  says, 
"  No  boy  should  work  till  he  is  above  10,  and  only 
during  summer  for  the  purpose  of  learning." 

In  North  Noethtjmberland. — Three  of  the  wit- 
nesses omit  to  answer  this  question,  4  answer  it  in  the 
negative,  4  say  that  no  boy  under  10  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  2  that  no  boy  should  be  employed  under 
12. 

In  South  Nobthumbehland.— Three  of  the  wit-  • 
nesses  omit  to  answer  this  question,  5  answer  it  in  the 
negative,  1  says  that  no  boy  under  9  should  be  em- 
ployed, 2  that  none  should  be  employed  under  10.  and 
2  that  none  under  12. 

The  Hexham  Board  of  Guardians  say, 

"  We  do  not.  Boys  are  not  employed  till  they  are 
12  or  13,  and  as  the  desire  for  education  increases 
they  will  be  kept  longer  at  school,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature." 

The  Chairman  replies  in  the  same  words. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Charlton,  landowner,  chairman 
of  the  Bellingham  Board  of  Guardians,  says, 

"  Children  of  either  sex  under  12  years  of  age 
are  of  little  use  to  the  farm,  and  ought  to  be  at 
school." 

Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  occupier,  Dilston,  says, 

"  Boys  should  be  9  years  old  before  they  are  em- 
ployed, and  girls  10.  They  should  be  sent  to  school 
during  winter." 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Thompson,  occupier,  Chollerton,  says, 

"Not  earlier  than  13  yeai-s.  Few  are  employed 
earlier." 

Mr.  Samuel  Pattison,  occupier,  Bywell  St.  Peter, 
says, 

"  No  restrictions  are  necessary  ;  as  a  rule  we  never 
wish  to  employ  children." 

Mr.  John  Johnson,  occupier,  Allendale,  says, 

"Either  boys  or  girls  might  be  engaged  infield 
labour  at  from  9  or  10  years  of  age  to  the  advantage 
of  their  parents." 


(w.)  Do  you  see  any  reason  for  recommending 
that  the  distance  to  which  children  and 
young  persons  should  be  allowed  to  go  to 
work  in  farm  labour  should  be  restricted 
according  to  age  ? 

If  you  should  think  some  restriction  of  distance 
in  reference  to  age  desirable,  do  you  ap- 
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prove  of  the  following,  which  assumes 
that  boys  under  eight  years  of  age  would 
not  be  allowed  to  be  employed  at  all  ? 

STo  boy  of  8  years  of  age"]  f 

and  under  10       -         -  >  J  I  mile. 

No  girl  under  the  age  of  1 3  J     to  be     (_ 
10  yeai's  of  age  and^     taken     f 


under 


11  I  to  work 


3  miles. 


i 


4  miles. 


■  J 

11  „         „        12  ^beyond  a^ 

12  „         „        13  J  distance 
■13         „         „         14"!  from  his 

14  „         „         15/    or  her 

15  „         „         16  i  home  of 

16     „      „     n} 

-17        „        „        18j 

In  GtLendale. — In  35  instances  this  question  is 

unanswered.     Eleven  witnesses  (two  of  whom  express 

an  approval  of  the  table)  say  that  the  rule  would  not 

be  applicable  to  this  district,  or  reply  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  William  Nicholson,  occupier,  Hazelridge,  says, 

"  Children  should  only  be  employed  on  the  farm  on 

which  they  live,  or  where  their  homes  are  nigh  at 

hand.     The  distances  in  this  table  are,  I  think,  too  far 

for  children  to  travel." 

Mr.  Christopher  Atkinson,  occupier,  Rosedon,  says, 
"  Two  miles  is  quite  far  enough  for  youths  to  go  and 
do  a  day's  work  afterwards." 

Mr.  George  Rea,  occupier,  Ilderton,  says, 
"  It  is  the  exception  if  any  boys  or  girls  are  employed 
at  all  under  the  age  of  1 1  at  least,  and  more  frequently 
12  ;  if  so,  they  are  put  to  the  lightest  work  possible, 
such  as  keeping  crows." 

Rev.  John  Richard  King,  Carham,  says, 
"  I  should  prefer  a  minimum  limit  of  1^  miles,  and 
certainly  a  maximum  limit  of  3  miles  for  all  under  17. 
Above  that  no  prohibition.  In  respect  to  the  first 
point,  in  this  parish  there  is  only  one  village,  Wark, 
where  there  is  any  independent  population,  and  it  is 
more  than  a  mile  from  any  other  farm,  so-  that  the 
limit  of  one  mUe  would  amount  to  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  only  children  La  the  parish  who  are  likely  to 
want  work  away  from  home  accepting  it  at  all." 

In  North  Noethumbeeland. — -In  four  cases  no 
answer  is  returned  to  this  question,  and  in  four  others 
the  reply  is  in  the  negative. 

Rev.  William  Clark  King,  Norham,  says, 

"  Certainly  I  think  that  when  the  distance  exceeds 
two  mUes  time  should  be  allowed  off  their  work  sufK- 
cient  for  them  to  walk  the  extra  distance  beyond  two 
miles." 

Mr.  James  Aitchison,farm  steward,  Embleton,  says, 

"  None  ought  to  go  beyond  1  mile.  If  ours  have  to 
go  beyond  1  mile,  we  send  carts  with  them." 

Mr.  Thomas  Rodger,  occupier,  Embleton,  says, 

"  No  young  person  to  be  taken  to  work  beyond  a 
distance  of  2  miles  from  his  or  her  home." 

Mr.  John  Davison,  owner  and  occupier,  Hebron, 
siiys, 

"  No  boy  or  girl  ought  to  work  under  10  years  of 
age." 

Mr.  Thomas  Lawson,  owner  and  occupier,  Bothal, 


rare  exceptions,  on  the  farm,  and  the  farmers  here 
would  give  very  little  for  either  boy  or  girl  who  had  to 
come  a  couple  of  miles  to  their  work.". 

Mr.  Edward  Coulson,  occupier,  Bridgeford,  says, 
"  I  think  no  child  should  be  employed  in  the  field 
below  12  years  of  age  (but  kept  at  school  till  that  age), 
and  am  of  opinion  that  none  should  travel  more  than 
three  miles  to  work,  of  whatever  age." 

Mr.  Andrew  Ridley,  occupier,  Chesters    Hexham, 
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"  I  do  not  think  walking  any  of  the  above  distances 
injurious  to  any  of  the  ages;  but  walking  to  and  from 
should  be  deemed  work  and  should  not  be  quick." 

In  South  Noethumbeeland. —  In  10  cases  no 
answer  is  returned  to  this  question.  Four  witnesses 
reply  in  the  negative  or  state  that  the  rule  is  not 
applicable  to  the  district,  and  one  of  these  approves  of 
the  table. 

Rev.  John  F.  Bigge,  Stamfordham,  says, 

"  Not  in  this  parish.  I  consider  these  distances  too 
far." 

Mr.  William  Henry  Charlton,  landowner,  Hesley- 
side,  says, 

"  Not  more  than  2  miles." 

Mr.  Thomas  Palliser  Dods,  occupier,  Anick 
Grainge,  says,, 

"  This  is  not  applicable  to  this  district,  as  all  the 
workers,  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  are,  with 


"  1  think  to  have  a  good  working  man  he  should 
live  on  the  farm  or  within  one  mile.  Four  miles  is 
too  much  for  any  man." 

Mrs.  Isabella  Colbeck,  occupier.  Warden,  says, 
"When  two  miles  distant  my  people  are  taken  to 
and  from  work  in  carts," 


-In  25  cases  this  question  has  been 
In  20  cases  the  answer  is  in  the 


(o.)  Do  you  see  any  reason  for  recommending 
that  any  restriction  should  be  placed  upon 
the  hours  of  work  of  children  and  young 
persons  employed  in  agriculture  ;  and,  if 
so,  what  amount  of  restriction  would  you 
propose  ? 

In  Glendale.- 
left  unanswered, 
negative. 

Mr.  George  Culley,  landowner,  Chatton,  says, 

"  Say  not  more  than  8  hours  up  to  15  years  of  age. 
But  of  course  very  light  work  for  10  hours  would  do 
less  harm  than  heavy  work  for  8  hours.  The  nature 
of  the  work  can  hardly  be  a  subject  for  legislation." 

Mr.  Matthew  Tewart  Culley,  landowner,  Coupland 
Castle,  says, 

"  I  think  it  impossible  to  make  any  such  restriction 
as  to  be  available  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  farm  work 
is  often  Slack  and  then  for  a  period  of  a  few  weeks 
at  a  time  the  demand  for  labour  is  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  were  any  such  restriction  made,  the  farm- 
work  conld  not  be  properly  done,  and  the  women 
and  children  would  be  unduly  restricted  in  their 
earnings." 

Mr.  Richard  Huntley  King,  occupier,  Wooperton, 


"  I  have  no  reason  to  suggest  any  restriction,  as 
I  am  convinced  from  careful  observation  that  the 
children  and  young  persons  employed  are  never  over 
fatigued  at  the  end  of  their  day's  work,  in  proof  of 
which  I  may  state  that  whenever  I  have  cause  to 
wish  it  they  are  always  willing  and  able  to  work  over- 
time." 

Mr.  Christopher  Atkinson,  occupier,  Rosedon,  says, 

"  I  think  no  person  should  be  asked  to  work  more 

than    10  hours   a  day   in    summer.     In  winter   the 

time  at  farm  work  will  not  average  above  7  hours  a 

day." 

Rev.  John  Eraser,  Lowick,  says, 
"Eight  hours  a  day  quite  long  enough." 

In  Noeth  Noethumbeeland. — In  six  cases  this 
question  is  left  unanswered.  In  five  cases  the  answer 
is  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Bainbridge,  occupier,  Woodhom^  says, 

"  The  nature  of  the  field  work  in  this  county  is  such 
that  all  the  females  and  children  must  work  the  same 
hours,  which  is  never  more  than  9^  hours  in  busy 
times." 

Mr.  Thomas  Lawson,  oivner  and  occupier,  Bothal, 
says, 

"  I  do  not  think  any  restriction  necessary,  because 
I  do  not  know  of  any  excess.  Ten  hours  including 
travelling  I  think  as  a  maximum  may  be  sustained 
daily  without  injury  or  annoyance  even  by  children. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  workers  of  this  description 
all  begin  and  conclude  together." 

In  South  Noethumbeeland. — In  seven  cases  this 
question  is  unanswered.  In  11  cases  the  answer  is 
in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Thomas  Palliser  Dods,  occupier,  Anick 
Grainge,  says, 

"None,  so  far  as  this  district  is  concerned.     They 
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are  not  now  kept  at  work  unreasonable  hours.  In 
the  summer  evenings  neither  boys  nor  girls  are  too 
tired  for  play  after  their  work." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wilson,  occupier,  Blagdon,  says, 

"  Not  exceeding  10  hours  a  day." 


Mr.  John  Turnbull,  occupier,  Branton,  says, 
"  The  system  now  existing  is  by  far  the  most  suit- 
able, that  is,  to  attend  school  in  winter  and  to  work 
in  summer,  as  the  weather  is  favourable  for   them 
being  out  and  their  labour  then  only  necessary." 
Mr.  Richard  Huntley  King,  occupier,  Wooperton, 


III.  As  to  requiring  some  amount  of  school 
attendance  in  the  case  of  children  earning 
wages  by  employment  in  farm  labour. 

23.  The   Commissioners   being    instructed   to 

inquire  to  what  extent  and  with  what  mo- 
difications the  principle  of  the  Factory 
Acts  can  he  adopted  in  reference  to  chil- 
dren employed  iu  agriculture,  "  especially 
"  with  a  view  to  the  better  education  of 
"  such  children  "  your  opinion  is  invited 
on  the  following  points. 

24.  The  three  modes  by  which  the  prescribed 
amount  of  school  attendance  of  children 
employed  in  trades  and  manufactures  is 
obtained  are, — 

By  the  Factory  Act  (7  Vict.  c.  15.  ss.  31-9). 

1.  By  half  time  at  school,  and  half  day  at 
work. 

2.  By  alternate  whole  days  at  school  and 
whole  days  at  work. 

By  the  Print  Works  Act  (10  &  11  Vict.  c.  70. 
ss.  2,  3,  26). 

3.  By  school  attendance  for  a  certain  uum- 
ber  of  hours  during  the  preceding  six 
months. 

25.  Accompanying  this  circular  you  will  find 

brief  extracts  from  the  above  Acts,  toge- 
ther with  some  remarks  from  the  Sixth 
Report  of  the  Children's  Employment 
Commission  (1862),  ss.  65  to  74,  and 
ss.  80  to  83,  referring  to  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered,  and  the  possible  modes 
of  meeting  them. 

26.  You  are  requested  to  state  which  of  such 
modes  of  enforcing  some  amount  of  school 
attendance  would  seem  most  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  of  your  parish  and  neigh- 
bourhood ;  or  whether  a  combination  of 
one  or  more  of  them  would  better  meet 
those  circumstances  ;  or  whether  any  other 
mode  that  you  might  wish  to  suggest  ap- 
pears to  you  preferable. 

In  Glendale. — Nineteen  of  the  witnesses  return 
no  answer  to  this  inquiry.  Seven  express  a  preference 
for  the  third  mode. 
Mr.  George  Culley,  landowner,  Chatton,  says, 
"Regular  attendance  for  the  winter  months  for 
children  from  12  years  of  age  to  say  15  years  of  age. 
Half  day  at  school  and  half  day  at  work  would  not 
answer,  nor  would  alternate  days.  In  this  district 
children  could  attend  school  from  November  1st  to 
March  1st." 

Mr.  Matthew  Tewart  Culley,  landowner,  Coupland 
Castle,  says, 

"  It  would  be  impossible  in  this  neighbourhood  for 
the  children  to  attend  school  when  any  of  the  busy 
periods  of  farm  labour  come  on.  Every  available 
worker  is  then  required  and  one  who  came  on 
alternate  days  would  be  almost  useless,  while  the  time 
occupied  in  goiag  to  and  from  school  would  make  it 
impossible  for  a  child  to  attend  school  and  work  on 
part  of  the  same  day.  These  busy  periods  do  not  last 
long  and  are  chiefly  during  summer.  In  winter  work 
is  not  abundant,  and  the  children  generally  attend 
school  from  November  to  March  or  April,  and  very 
regularly." 

Mr.  William  Nicholson,  occupier,  Hazelridge,  says, 
"  It  would  suit  country  children  best  to  go  to  school 
in   the  winter,  and   work  in   summer   to  help  their 
parents." 

Mr.  Robertson,  occupier,  Hazelridge,  says, 
"  Boys  and  girls  under  13  years  of  age  go  to  work 
during  the  summer,  and  attend  school  in  winter." 


"  As  to  enforcing  school  attendance.  I  believe  that 
any  legislation  on  this  subject  is  in  the  district 
perfectly  unnecessary.  I  do  not  think  that  the  system 
of  half  a  day  at  work  and  half  a  day  at  school  could 
answer,  as  no  farmer  could  so  apportion  his  work  as 
to  employ  the  labour  of  children  under  such  a  system, 
and  the  same  would  apply  to  the  plan  of  alternate 
days.  As  regards  the  third  system  of  enforcing 
attendance  for  a  certain  number  of  days  during  the 
preceding  six  months,  I  do  not  consider  it  objection- 
able, but  unnecessary  as  regards  the  children  in  this 
district  as  (except  in  rare  cases)  the  majority  do 
attend  school  foi-  about  half  the  year,  and  by  working 
the  remaining  half  year  are  enabled  to  pay  for  their 
own  education  and  assist  in  their  maintenance.  I 
consider  that  the  majority  of  the  children  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  are  sufficiently  educated  for  their 
rank  in  life." 

Mr.  Joseph  Atkinson,  occupier,  Brandon,  says, 
"  The  system  usual   here,  the  best   ...  to  go  to 
school  during  the  winter  months." 

Mr.  Peter  W.  Purves,  occupier,  Lilburn,  says, 
"...  not   necessary  to    enforce    any  amount    of 
school    attendance.      They   attend    pretty   regularly 
when  young,  to  10  or  12,  often  for  the  winter  half 
year  after  this  age." 

Mr.  Christopher  Atkinson,  occupier,  Rosedon,  says, 
"  I  think  the  best  way  is  to  send  the  children  to 
school  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  and  allow 
them  to  work  for  a  few  months  during  summer.  This 
is  the  plan  we  adopt  here,  and  I  consider  it  much 
better  than  having  them  alternately  working  and  going 
to  school." 

Mr.  Charles  Rea,  occupier,  Doddington,  says, 
"  Attendance  during  four  months  in  wintef  is  best. 
The  alternate  mode  of  school  attendance  could  not  be 
carried  out  with  advantage  either   to   themselves  or 
their  master.'' 

Mr.  John  Duncan  Ogilvie,  occupier,  Mardon,  says, 
"  The  parents  in  this   neighbourhood    seem  quite 
alive  to  their  duty  of  educating  their  children  and  I 
think  any  compulsion  unnecessary." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Langlands,  occupier,  Old  Bewick,  says, 
"  Regulations   1   and  2  would  not   work.     No  en- 
forced mode  is  needed.     The  parents  are  all  disposed 
to  have  their  children  educated." 

Mr.  George  Rea,  occupier,  Uderton,  says, 
"There  is  the  greatest  and  most  praiseworthy 
anxiety  in  the  parents  to  send  all  their  children  to 
school  so  soon  as  they  can  possibly  learn  and  walk  a 
distance  of  say  two  miles  to  school.  This  is  mostly 
from  the  age  of  5  or  6  to  the  time  they  go  to  work  at 
1 1  or  12  years  old.  After  that  age  their  work  is  not 
continuous,  there  being  little  employment  from  harvest 
to  April,  so  that  they  have  the  opportunity  of  attending 
school  even  till  they  are  14  years  old  for  that  part  of 
the  year,  and  in  almost  every  instance  they  avail 
themselves  of  it." 

Mr.  William  B.  Boyd,  occupier,  Chatton,  says, 
"  "Would  not  approve  of  any  of  the  above  modes  ; 
would  suggest  as  a'  good  plan  that  carried  out  to  a 
certain  extent  at  present,  viz. :  attending  school  during 
the  winter  half-year  and  workina;  in  the  summer 
half." 

Rev.  Matthew  Burrell,  Chatton,  says, 
"  Children  working  out  during  the  summer  months 
and  attending  school  in  the  winter  seems  the  mode 
best  adapted  to  this  neighbourhood." 

Rev.  John  Richard  King,  Carham,  says, 
"  I  think  the  third  method  might  be  adapted  to  our 
circumstances,  the  year  being  divided  into  the  two 
portions  of  May  to  Martinmas  and  Martinmas  to  May. 
In  the  former  portion  any  attendance  at  school  of 
children  over  10    years   old   would  be  difficult  and 
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perhaps  undesirable  to  enforce.  During  the  winter 
portion  most  of  the  cliildren  up  to  12  years  old  do 
attend,  and  I  think  compulsory  attendance  would  be 
beneficial.  I  should  myself  suggest  150  school  'atten- 
'  dances  *  as  estimated  by  the  Revised  Code  as  the 
minimum  and  strongly  recommend  the  calculation  to 
be  made  by  '  attendances '  not  by  days  or  hours." 

Rev.  James  Allgood,  Ingram,  says, 

"I  consider  methods  1  and  2  when  practicable 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  education  of  the 
children,  and  No.  3  most  convenient  to  the  employer. 
I  doubt  however  if  No.  1  would  be  found  practicable 
when  the  dwellings  are  situated  at  any  distance  from 
the  school." 

Rev.  Joseph  Hudson,  Chillingham,  says, 

"  By  alternate  days  at  school  and  whole  days  at 
work." 

Rev.  William  Procter,  Doddington,  says, 

"Modes  1  and  2  are  not  applicable  to  an  agricultu- 
ral parish,  where  labour  must  be  pushed  on  in  the 
right  season.  Mode  3  might  possibly  be  adopted 
with  advantage,  and  secure  better  school  attendance 
in  winter." 

Mr.  Robert  Frizell,  national  schoolmaster,  Ford, 


"  The  children  who  work  in  the  fields  come  back  to 
school  in  November  and  December  and  continue  until 
April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  make  an  average 
of  81  days  ;  6  hours  per  day,  or  486  hours.  Average 
age  of  the  children  is  II  years  10  months.  Average 
attendance  is  low  for  the  number  of  months  counted 
at  school,  but  many  of  the  older  children  have- work 
days  during  this  time." 

Rev.  John  Eraser,  Lowick,  says, 

"  What  I  consider  best  would  be  for  the  children 
to  be  left  at  school  till  they  acquire  what  may  be 
called  a  respectable  education.  If  teaching  is  to  be 
mixed  with  the  work  perhaps  work  and  school  on 
alternate  whole  days  is  the  most  likely  for  good." 

In  the  return  for  Milfield  school  it  is  observed, 

"  Mode  3  is  the  most  applicable  and  is  the  one  in 
operation  though  not  compulsory  ;  but  the  attendance 
scarcely  reaches  the  full  half  year  owing  to  out-door 
work  in  the  spring  commencing.  Either  of  modes 
1  and  2  would  be  quite  impracticable  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood." 

Mr.  George  Pringle  Hughes,  occupier,  llderton, 


"AVhere  the  distance  to  school  is  considerable  {\\ 
miles),  as  in  my  case  the  third  alternative  would  be 
most  convenient.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  second  alternative  so  far  as  the  children  are 
concerned. 

Rev.  G.  P.  McDouall,  Kirhnewton,  says, 
"  The  Factory  Act  would  be  inapplicable  in  this 
agricultural  district.  The  Print  Works  Act  might  be 
serviceable  ;  but  at  the  same  time  scarcely  needed  in 
this  district,  as  the  bigger  lads  who  are  employed 
during  the  summer  months  in  farm  labour,  attend  the 
schools  well  during  the  winter  months. 

In  North  Nokthumbeeland. — In  three  cases  this 
question  is  left  unanswered.  One  witness  replies  that 
the  third  mode  is  the  only  one  which  could  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  and  one  that  the  children 
should  go  to  school  in  winter. 

Rev.  William  Clark  King,  Norham,  says, 
"I  prefer  the  second  plan.     I  would  allow  no  child 
to  work  under  10  years,  and  require  that  then  they 
should  .produce  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  school 
for  100  days  during  each  of  the  last  three  years." 
Rev.  James  Ely  the,  Greenville,  Alnwick,  says, 
"  In  this  locality  the  third  mode  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable one.     Farmers  would  not  and  could  not  engage 
children  either  for  half  a  day  or  on  alternate  days, 
neither  do  I  think  such  a  system  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  children.     In  the  winter  months  when  the  demand 
for  labour  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  summer,  there  might 
be  and  there  generally  is  a  good  attendance  of  boys 
and  girls  at  the  several  schools." 


Mr.  Thomas  Allan,  chairman  of  the  Rothbury 
Union,  says, 

"  This  would  be  best  met  by  requiring  so  much 
school  attendance  during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
The  children  of  agricultural  labourers  ought  to  work 
in  the  fields  in  summer  and  go  to  school  in  winter. 
No  sane  person  at  all  acquainted  with  this  subject 
could  ever  think  of  requiring  either  half  days  or 
alternate  days'  attendance  at  school," 

Mr.  George  Drysdalc,  occupier.  Great  Ryle,  says, 

"  No  boys  or  girls  being  employed  in  winter  half 
year,  they  then  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  school, 
and  generally  do  so." 

Mr.  Thomas  Rodger,  occupier,  Embleton,  says, 

"  Children  above  10  years  of  age  are  better  em- 
ployed in  light  work  in  summer  than  any  other 
way.  From  10  to  12  years  of  age  they  almost  invari- 
ably go  to  school  in  this  parish  in  winter,  indeed  I 
know  of  no  instance  of  their  doing  otherwise  when  well. 
Public  opinion  would  send  any  man  earning  wages  in 
this  parish  to  the  position  of  a  brute  who  did  not  send 
his  child  to  school." 

Mr.  John  Angus,  occupier,  Bothal,  says, 

"  Children  under  13  should  go  to  school  in  winter, 
and  if  their  parents  cannot  want  their  earnings  let 
them  work  in  summer."  Against  1  and  2  he  notes, 
"  Nonsense,  impracticable  in  agriculture." 

Mr.  John  Davison,  oioner  and  occupier,  Hebron, 
says, 

"Any  child  under  12  years  of  age"  should  ".at- 
tend school  in  winter."  "  No  compulsion  is  necessary, 
as  nearly  all  the  parents  are  wishful  to  send  their 
children  to  school." 

IStr.  Thomas  Lawson,  owner  and  occupier,  Bothal, 
says  under  1, 

"  Such  an  arrangement  is  not  compatible  with  the 
ordinary  work  of  agricultural  children.  The  third 
mode  only  is  practicable  and  might  bo  modified  to  four 
montlis.  A  definite  standard  of  educational  attain- 
ments might  exist  either  as  a  total  or  at  certain  ages. 
An  agricultural  child's  education  by  observation  and 
the  use  of  agricultural  implements  begins  much  earlier 
than  it  would  be  proper  to  send  him  to  school." 

In  South  Noethumberland In   six  cases  this 

question  is  left  answered.  One  witness  prefers  the 
2nd  mode  ;  one  replies  that  the  3rd  is  the  only  one 
which  could  be  adopted  with  advantage  ;  and  two  say 
that  children  should  go  to  school  in  winter.  One  says 
that  such  enactments  do  not  apply  in  this  district. 

The  Hexham  Board  of  Guardians  say, 

"  It  would  be  quite  practicable  to  enforce  a  certain 
amount  of  school  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  12  or  13, 
but  either  half  day  or  alternate  day  attendance  at 
school  is  utterly  impracticable.  We  are  prepared  to 
recommend  that  no  boy  or  girl  be  allowed  to  be  em- 
ployed under  12  or  13  without  producing  a  certificate 
of  attendance  at  school  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
during  the  preceding  six  months." 

Mr.  William  Henry  Charlton,  landowner,  Hesley- 
side,  says, 

"  There  appears  to  be  in  this  Union  no  necessity 
for  enforcing  any  amount  of  school  attendance." 

Mr.  Thomas  Palliser  Dods,  occupier,  Anick 
Grainge,  says, 

"  Either  of  the  modes  prescribed  by  the  Factory 
Act  would  be  utterly  impracticable  in  agricultural 
districts.  That  prescribed  by  the  Print  Works  Act 
would  be  quite  practicable,  and  now  that  so  much 
power  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  working  classes  it 
is  imperative  that  provision  should  be  made  for  their 
education.  A  certain  amount  of  school  attendance 
should  be  made  imperative  up  to  12  years  old,  and 
from  12  to  j4  a  portion  of  the  winter  should  be  spent 
at  school — say  December,  January,  and  February." 

Mr.  John  Fewster  Newlands,  occupier,  Ebchester,  , 
says, 

"  The  children  get  more  or  less  schooling  till  they 
are  about  14  years  of  age,  and  after  that  they  fre- 
quently go  to  school  during  the  winter  months  to 
improve  themselves," 
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Mr.  G.  N.  D.  Waddilove,  J.P.,  occupier,  Brunton, 
Wall,  says, 

"  A  meeting  of  guardians  decided  to-day  that 
alternate  days  is  impracticable ;  that  school  should  be 
in  the  winter  months." 

Mr.  Edward  CoulSon,  occupier,  Bridgeford,  says, 

"  If  children  were  kept  at  school  till  they  were  11  or 
12  years  of  age,  and  after  that  age  when  not  employed 
in  the  fields,  which  would  be  all  the  autunm  and 
winter  and  half  of  the  spring  and  summer,  would  give 
them  quite  sufficient  education." 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Thompson,  occupier,  Chollerton, 
says, 

"  The  way  usual  in  this  parish  is  for  the  children 
to  go  to  school  until  12  or  13  years  of  age,  and  then 
go  to  work  and  at  field  work  during  the  summer,  and 
attend  school  in  winter." 

Mrs.  Isabella  Colbeck,  occupier,  Warden,  says, 

"  In  agricultural  districts  winter  is  the  time  when 
children  can  be  best  spared  to  attend  school.  The 
above  factory  regulations  would  not  suit  farmers." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wilson,  occupier,  Blagdon,  says, 

"  This  appears  to  me  better  left  in  the  hands  of 
parents.  It  is  usual  in  this  county  for  boys  and  girls 
after  reaching  a  certain  age  to  work  during  the  summer 
months  when  employment  is  plentiful,  and  to  go  to 
school  during  winter  when  work  is  scarce. 


27.  How  far  is  the  school  attendance  aifected 
by  the  distance  that  the  children  have  to 
go  to  school  ? 

In  G-lestdale. — In  14  cases  this  question  is  left 
unanswered.  Ten  witnesses  say  that  the  attendance 
is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  distance,  and  10  that  it  is 
very  little  affected.  One  states  that  the  schools  are 
numerous. 

Mr.  George  Culley,  landowner,  Chatton,  says, 

"  The  country  being  thinly  populated  the  attendance 
is  necessarily  affected  by  the  distance  children  have  to 
travel  to  go  to  school.  On  my  estate  1^  miles  is  the 
longest  distance." 

Mr,  Matthew  Tewart  Culley,  landowner,  Coupland 
Castle,  says, 

"  lu  thinly  peopled  districts  a  good  deal  ;  but  this 
can  scarcely  be  avoided  as  each  village  could  not  sup- 
port a  school.  Taking  into  account  the  distances  to 
be  traversed  the  attendance  is  good." 

Mr.  Robertson,  occupier,  Chatton  says, 

"  Children  attend  very  regularly  from  a  distance  of 
two  miles." 

Mr.  Thomas  Chartres,  occupier,  Turvelaws,  says, 

"  Not  much  except  in  hill  parishes." 

Mr.  John  Duncan  Ogilvie,  occupier.  Mar  don,  says, 

"  The  parents  try  to  send  their  children  to  school 
however  far  it  is  off." 

Rev.  Thomas  Knight,  Ford,  says, 

"  In  cases  of  very  wet  weather  or  snow  storms  the 
attendance  is  diminished  one  half-or  even  two-thirds  ; 
otherwise  the  distance  does  not  seem  to  affect  the 
attendance." 

Rev.  John  Richard  King,  CarJiam,  says, 

"  Among  the  older  children  very  little,  except  in 
exceptionally  bad  weather  ;  but  we  scarcely  get  any 
children  under  6  years  old  from  distances  of  a  mile 
and  upwards." 

Mr.  George  Young,  I^ilburn  School,  says, 

"  Very  materially  ;  especially  in  winter  and  in  wet 
or  stormy  weather  at  any  season." 

Mr.  William  Robson,  teacher,  Crookham,  says, 

"  Young  children  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and 
beyond  are  unable  to  attend  regularly  in  stormy 
weather,  nor  are  they  able  to  come  to  school  until 
about  7  years  of  age." 

Mr.  Robert  Frizell,  National  School,  Ford,  says, 

"  In  winter  they  are  sometimes  prevented  by  the 
weather." 

Rev.  John  Fraser,  Lowick,  says, 

"  But  few  in  this  quarter  are  kept  from  school 
by  distance.    Some  have  to  go  three  m.iles  however,  and 


they  would  prefer  a  school  nearer  hand.  Except  in 
the  case  of  the  very  young  ones,  however,  the  diffi- 
culties of  distance  are  surmounted." 

Rev.  Peter  Whyte,  Wooler,  says, 

"  Not  to  any  great  extent.  Some  children,  owing 
to  distance  cannot  attend  so  early  as  others,  and  those 
who  are  so  distant  that  they  cannot  attend  school  at 
all,  and  live  with  their  parents,  are  mostly  the  children 
of  shepherds  who  hire  lodgings  for  them  or  send 
them  to  live  with  friends  who  are  near  school." 

The  return  from  Miljield  School  says, 

"  Very  slightly ;  especially  in  summer.  But  in 
winter^  distance  does  affect  the  attendance,  when  the 
weather  is  stormy  and  the  roads  covered  with  snow.'' 

Mr,  George  Pringle  Hughes,  occupier,  Ilderton, 
says, 

"  By  the  state  of  the  weather,  which  would  be  no  im- 
pediment were  schools  at  a  more  convenient  distance. 
Children  might  likewise  attend  school  at  an  earlier  age." 

Rev.  P.  G.  McDouall,  Kirknewton,  says, 

"  In  some  farms  badly  situated  as  regards  distance 
from  any  school,  the  younger  children  are  unable  to 
attend ;  but  the  schools  are  well  attended  in  this 
district,  the  children  having  fre_quently  to  walk  three 
miles  to  school  and  back  again  every  day." 

In  Nokth  Northumberland.  —  In  two  cases,  this 
question  is  unanswered.  Four  witnesses  state  that 
the  attendance  is  not  at  all  affected  by  distance,  one 
that  it  is  very  little  affected,  and  one  that  schools  are 
numerous. 

Rev.  William  Clark  King,  Nor  ham,  says, 
"  In   winter   and  bad   weather  materially,    when 
beyond  1  mile  or  1^  at  most." 

Mr.  R.  S,  Bainbridge,  occupier,  Woodhorn,  says, 
"  Greatly  in  the  country,  where  in  this  neighbour- 
hood the  school  is  1-1  miles  from  their  homes,  and  in 
stormy  weather  the  children  are  properly  kept  at 
home,  as  it  would  be  highly  injurious  for  the  children 
to  sit  all  day  in  damp  clothes." 

Mr.  Thomas  Allan,  Chairman  of  Union,  Rothbury, 


"  Not  much  in  the  arable  parts  of  the  union.  In 
some  of  the  pastoral  portions  the  young  persons  suffer 
from  their  distance  from  any  school." 

Mr.  Thomas  Rodger,  occupier,  Fmbleton,  says, 
"  There  are  six  unassisted  by  Government  schools 
in  this  parish  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  poor  children 
having  to   travel  miles   through  frost   and  snow  to 
school,  and  it  is  a  positive  disgrace  to  the  Legislature 
that  results  should  not  be  paid  for  unless  under  a 
certificated  master.     This  parish  could  support  one 
such,  and  then  the  children  must  work  harder  tra- 
velling to  school  than  any  farmer  would  put  them  to." 
Mr.  George  Laing,  occupier,  Cornhill,  says, 
"  Children  living  at  the  outlying  farms  are  often 
prevented  attending  school  by  bad  weather." 

In  South  Northumberland.  —  In  four  cases  this 
question  is  unanswered.  Four  witnesses  reply  that 
the  attendance  is  not  affected  at  aU  by  distance,  and 
two  that  it  is  very  little  affected. 

Rev.  J.  Elphinstone  Elliot,  Whalton,  says, 
"  Very  little.  In  some  few  cases  where  the  children 
have  to  travel  two  or  three  miles  to  the  school  they  may 
be  occasionally  prevented  by  stormy  Weather.  But 
for  the  most  part  the  parents  are  sufficiently  eager  to 
send  them." 

Mr.  L.  Wilson  Atkinson,  J.P.,  Newbiggin,  saja, 
"  There  is  only  a  private  school  in  this  township." 
The  Hexham  Board  of  Guardians  say, 
"  In  some  districts    of  the  union  it   is,   but  not 
generally.      It  is  frequently  affected  by  the  parents 
not  liking  the  teacher,  and  by  their  fancying  (some- 
times justly)  that  they   do   not   get  value  for  their 
money." 

Mr.  William  Henry  Charlton,  landowner,  Hesley- 
side,  says, 

"  There  are  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  union,  and 
the  distances  to  be  travelled  are  generally  short." 
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Mr.  Thomas  Palliser  Dods,  occupier,  Anick 
Grainge,  says, 

"  In  some  districts  it  is.  The  children  on  this 
farm  go  some  of  them  two  and  some  three  miles  to  school. 
There  ia  a  dame  school  in  the  village  where  some 
of  the  very  young  attend,  but  it  is  just  about  useless." 

Mr.  John  Fewster  Newlands,  occupier,  Eb Chester, 


"  Very  little,  except  in  a  storm  of  snow." 

Mr.  G.  N.  D.  Waddilove,  J.P.,  occupier,  Brunton, 

Wall,  says, 
"  Few  are  situated  beyond  the  reach  of  two  miles 

from  school,  and  in  thinly  inhabited  districts  other 

arrangements  would  be  difficult  to  effect." 

Mr.  John  Johnson,  occupier,  Allendale,  says, 

"  The  attendance  is  not  in  the  least  affected  from 

the  distance ;  but  more  from  the  neglect  of  the  parents 

not  sending  them." 

Mrs.  Isabella  Colbeck,  occupier,  Warden,  says, 
"  The  children  being  mostly  hardy,  distance  affects 

attendance  very  little." 

Mr.  Thomas   Sample,  land  agent,   Stamfordham, 


"  Young  children,  whose  homes  are  at  a  distance, 
are  prevented  from  attending  school  in  bad  weather." 


28.  How  far  is  the  school  attendance  affected 
by  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents  ? 

In  G-lendale. — In  14  cases  this  question  is  un- 
answered. Eight  witnesses  say  that  attendance  is 
very  little  affected,  and  nine  that  it  is  not  at  all  affected. 
One  witness  states  that  most  parents  are  able  to  pay, 
and  one,  that  every  facility  is  given,  and  the  school 
fees  are  moderate. 

Mr.  George  Culley,  landowner,  Chatton,  says, 
"  Not  considei'ably  :  lower  terms  are  accepted  for 
more  than  one   member  of  the   same   family  ;   three 
children  go  for  the  price  of  two." 

Mr.  Matthew  Tewart  Culley,  landowner,  Coupland 
Castle,  says, 

"  The  agricultural  labourers  here  are  quite  able  to 
send  their  children  to  school  and  exceedingly  anxious 
to  do  so.  During  harvest,  the  ordinary  schools  are 
shut  up,  and  after  the  age  of  14,  children  seldom 
attend  regularly,  but  before  that  age  they  are  very 
generally  sent  regularly  to  school  in  autumn  and 
winter." 

Mr.  Charles  Selby,  landowner,  Yearle,  says, 
''  I  think  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  per  cent,   of  the 
children." 

Mr.  William  Nicholson,  occupier,  Chatton,  says, 
"  Generally  the  children  are  sent  to   school;  not 
many  exceptions  to  this." 

Mr.  John  Turnbull,  occupier,  Branton,  says, 
"  About  one  family  in  six  or  seven  find  a  difficulty 
in  meeting  the  expense  of  school  fees." 

Mr.  Thomas  Chartres,  occupier,  Turvelaws,  says, 
'•  In  nine  cases  out  of  10  I  think  where  you  find  a 
family  of  children  whose  parents  do  not  send  them  to 
school,  the  parents  are  careless  and  extravagant ;  but 
generally  speaking,  I  think  farm  servants'  children 
attend  well." 

Mr.  Christopher  Atkinson,  occupier,  Rosedon,  says, 
"  The  farm  labourers  in  this  country  being  highly 
paid,  they  are  quite  able  to  educate  their  children,  as 
the  school  fees  are  small.  A  man,  whose  children  are 
all  Voting,  will  find  a  little  difficulty  till  some  of  the 
older  ones  can  earn  something  from  work.  The 
schools  are  numerous,  and  the  fees  very  small,  the 
teachers  being  well  suj)ported  by  bonuses  from  the 
landlord." 

Mr.   John   Duncan    Ogilvie,    occupier,   Mardon, 


Rev.  Matthew  Burrell,  Chatton,  says, 
"  The  generality  of  persons  being  well  employed 
willingly  pay  for   their  children's   education.      Of 
course  with  some  few  exceptions." 
Rev.  Thomas  Knight,  Ford,  says, 
"  The  school  fees  are  lower  than  in  former  times  " 
and   are   quite   withia    the  means   of   the   parents. 
Children  are  never,  or  very  rarely  indeed,  absent  from 
school  through  poverty  of  parents." 
Rev.  James  Allgood,  Ingram,  says, 
"  Few  who  are  really  anxious  about  the  education 
of  their  children  are  prevented  sending  them  to  school 
on  account  of  the  expense.    There  are  exceptions,  but 
assistance  is  generally  given  when  needed." 
Rev.  William  Procter,  Doddington,  says, 
"  When  the  children  of  a  family  are   kept   from 
school  by  poverty,  I   generally   succeed   in   getting 
them  to  attend  by  offering  to  pay  half  of  the  school 
wages  out  of  annual  subscriptions   and  church  collec- 
tions placed  at  my  disposal." 

Mr.  George  Young,  Lilburn  School,  says, 
"  Not  a  great  deal  as  a  general  rule,  though  in 
certain  cases  the  children  are  absent  at  certain  seasons 
from  want  of  proper  clothing." 
Rev.  John  Fraser,  Lowick,  says, 
"  The  fees  are  low  and  almost  all  can  meet  them. 
Widows  and  the  very   poor   have   a   difficulty,    and 
frequently   such  are  taught  without  charge   to   the 
relatives,   the   parish    or   others   paying    for    thera. 
About  one-thirtieth  part  of  this  class." 

Mr.  F.  P.  Lynn,  occupier,  Mindrim,  says, 
''  I  pay  the  school  wages  for  all  the  childi-en  upon 
the  farm  till  they  are  eight  years  old  ;  the  school 
being  upon  the  fai-m,  they  are  sent  very  young,  and 
many  of  the  children  below  the  age  I  mention  can 
read  and  write  well." 

Rev.  P.  G.  McDouall,  Kirknewton,  says, 
"  During  the  past  summer  we  reduced  the  school 
fees,  and  consequently   (as  I  believe)  the  attendance 
was  doubled." 

In  Noeth  Noethtjmbbeland. — In  three  cases  no 
answer  is  returned  to  this  question.  One  witness 
says  that  school  attendance  is  very  little  affected 
from  this  cause,  and  three  that  it  is  not  at  all  affected. 

Rev.  William  Clark  King,  Norham,  says, 

"  Very  little  except  in  cases  of  long  continued 
sickness  in  a  family  ;  loss  of  a  cow  or  other  serious 
accident. 

Rev.  James  Blythe,  Alnwick,  says, 

"  The  parents  are  generally  both  able  and  willing 
to  pay  the  school  fees." 

Mr.  R.  S.  Bainbridge,  occupier,  Woodhorn,  says, 

'•  The  wages  in  this  county  being  high  (15s.  per 
week  and  free  cottage  with  coals  led)  the  parents 
are  well  able  to  pay  for  their  children's  education." 

Mr.  John  Davison,   owner  and  occupier,  Hebron, 


"Parents  who  can't  afford  to  give  their  children  a 
good  education  only  keep  them  at  school  till  they  are 
able  to  read  and  write." 

Mr.  William  B.  Boyd,  occupier,  Chatton,  says, 
"  All   the   children  here  attend  school,  and  their 
parents  are  quite  able  to  pay  all  school  fees." 
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"  Only  one  instance  (in  my  case)  that  any  parent 
said  she  (a  widow)  could  not  afford  to  want  her 
boy's  wages  and  send  him  to  school  although  he  was 
a  free  scholar." 

Mr.  George  Laing,  occupier,  Cornhill,  gives  a 
statement  as  to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  ploughmen. 
This  is  printed  in  Appendix  A. 

Mr.  John  Bolam,  occupier,  Glarorum,  says  there  is 

"  Education  free  of  aU  expense  to  parents." 

In  South  Nokthumberland. — In  three  cases  no 
answer  to  this  question  is  returned.  Four  witnesses 
say  that  school  attendance  is  very  little  affected  from 
this  cause,  and  four  that  it  is  not  at  all  affected. 

Rev.  J.  Elphinstone  Elliot,  Whalton,  says, 

"Very  little.  The  parents  are  generally  both  able 
and  willing  to  secure  education  for  their  children,  and 
where  this  is  not  the  case  it  is  commonly  provided  for 
by  the  Union,  or  by  private  benevolence." 

Mr.  L.  Wilson  Atkinson,  J. P.,  occupier,  Newbiggin, 


■  The  people  in  this  parish  are  well  enough  off  to 
afford  the  small  sum  that  is  required  for  the  education 
of  their  children." 
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The  Hexham  Board  of  Guardians  say, 

"  Not  at  all.  The  school  fees  of  pauper  children 
ave  all  paid  by  the  Union  ;  and  the  wages  earnedin 
the  district  (from  17*.  to  20s.  per  week)  are  quite 
sufficient  to  enable  any  working  man  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  his  children." 

Mr.  Thomas  PaUiser  Dods,  occupier,  Anick 
Grainge,  answers  to  the  same  eifect. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Charlton,  landowner,  Hesley- 

side,  says, 

"  Very  little  on  the  whole.  The  schooling  of  out- 
door pauper  children  is  paid  for  by  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians." 

3Ir.  G.  N.  D.  Waddilove,  J.F.,  occupier,  Brunton, 
Wall,  says, 

"The  scanty  means  of  some  parents  doubtless 
affects  the  school  attendance  of  their  children." 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Thompson,  occupier,  Chollertun, 
says, 

"No  need  for  want  of  schooling,  for  where  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  parents  are  wanting  the 
children  are  paid  for  by  parochial  rates." 

Mrs.  Isabella  Colhech,  occupier,  Warden,  says, 

"  Unless  in  the  case  of  a  large  family  of  young 
children  (when  I  have  always  given  assistance)  few  or 
none  of  my  labourers  have  been  unable  to  send  their 
children  to  school." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wilson,  occupier,  Blagdon,  says, 

"  Any  labouring  man  in  this  parish  can  afford  to 
educate  his  children." 


29.  Are  any  efforts   being  made  for  the   in 
dustrial  training  of    girls,   in   connexion 
with  elementary  education,  with  especial 
reference  to   preparing    them    for    their 
domestic  duties  ? 

In  Glendale. — This  question  is  left  unanswered  in 
26  cases.  Eight  witnesses  answer  in  the  negative  ;  1 1 
say  that  sewing  is  taught ;  one  that  needlework  is 
taught ;  and  one  that  sewing,  knitting,  and  repairing 
clothes  is  taught.  One  answers  "  not  generally  ;  "  and 
two  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

In  North  Noethumbebland. — This  question  is 
left  unanswered  in  4  cases  ;  3  witnesses  reply  in  the 
neo-ative ;  1  that  the  matter  is  only  partially  attended 
to  ;  3  that  sewing  is  taught ;  and  1  that  sewing  and 
knitting  are  taught.  One  answers  that  an  arrange- 
ment which  formerly  existed  for  teaching  sewing, 
knitting,  and  mending  is  to  be  re-introduced. 

In  Sodth  Nokthdmberland. — This  question  is  left 
unanswered  in  six  cases.  Four  witness  reply  in  the 
negative  ;  one  states  that  sewing  is  taught  ;  and  five 
that  sewing  and  knitting  are  taught ;  four  reply  in  the 
affirmative. 


30.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the 
subject  of  cottage  accommodation,  in 
regard  to  its  effect  on  morality  or  educa- 
tion, or  on  the  health  and  conifort  of  the 
labouring  poor  ? 

In  Glendaie. — This  question  is  left  unanswered  in 
24  cases.  Three  witnesses  say  that  the  accommodation 
is  insufficient  ;  one  that  it  is  bad  ;  one  witness  says 
that  it  is  generally  good  ;  and  one  that  it  is  very  good. 

Mr.  George  Culley,  landowner,  Chatton,  says, 

"  The  cottage  accommodation  is  greatly  improving 
from  year  to  year,  but  I  do  not  think  that  better  ac- 
commodation has  improved  the  morals  of  the  people  ; 
no  doubt  it  improves  their  health." 

Mr.  Matthew  Tevjart  Culley,  landowner,  Coupland 
Castle,  says, 

"  The  cottages  of  North  Northumberland  were 
formerly  exceedingly  small  and  bad,  and  no  doubt 
there  waa  a  corresponding  effect  on  morality  from  the 


crowded  state  of  the  dwellings,  the  whole  family  and 
a  female  woi-ker  besides  being  usually  crowded  into 
one  room ;  but  a  great  change  is  being  made  in  this 
respect,  and  villages  are  generally  now  very  unlike 
what  they  formerly  were.     Health  no  doubt  suffered 
too,  but  less  than  might  have  been  expected,  from  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  short  time  which  the 
labouring  population  actually  spent  iu  their  houses." 
Mr.  William  Nicholson,  occupier,  Hazelridge,  says, 
"  I  think  all  cottages  should  have  separate  apart- 
ments for  sleeping  in.     To  make  this  imperative  on 
proprietors  of  land  would  be  a  good  thing. 
Mr.  Robertson,  occupier,  Hazelridge,  says, 
"  They  should  not  have  less  than  two  apartments." 
Mr.  James  Ramsey,  occupier,  Eglingham,  says, 
"  The  accommodation  is  not  sufficient,  most  of  the 
cottages  having  only  one  apartment  about    15   feet 
square." 

Mr.  John  Turnbull,  occupier,  Branton,  says, 
"  Good  cottages   are  essential  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  families,  and  generally  prized  by  the 
labouring    class.       Here  they   are  all  that    can    be 
wished." 

Mr.  Richard  Huntley  King,  occupier,  Wooperton, 
says, 

"  I  think  want  of  accommodation  may  have  an  effect 
on  the  morality,  but  much  less  so  than  is  generally 
supposed." 

Mr.  Charles  Borthwick,  occupier,  Mindrim,  says, 
"  I  do  not  think  the  accommodation  has  any  ill  effect 
on  morality,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  at  least.     I 
think  something  more  might  be  done  by  landowners 
for  their  health  and  comfort." 

Mr.  Thomas  Chartres,  occupier,  Turvelaws,  replies 
in  the  same  terms. 

Mr.  Peter  W.  Purves,  occupier,  Lilburn,  says, 
"I  think  many  cottages,  especially  the  old  ones, 
want  the  necessary  accommodation  for  separating  the 
sexes  at  night ;  all  ought  to  have  two  sleeping  apart- 
ments. The  drainage  often  bad  and  the  supply  of 
water  neglected  or  at  a  considerable  distance." 

Mr.  Christopher  Atkinson,  occupier,  Rosedon,  says, 
"  Many  of  the  labourers'  cottages  in  this  district  are 
comfortable  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
people,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  a  great 
many  upon  certain  estates  very  deficient.  I  do  not 
think  the  people's  morals  are  at  all  aifected  in  con- 
sequence, and  the  nature  of  their  employment  keeps 
them  healthy." 

Mr.  Charles  Rea,  occupier,  Haddington,  says, 
"  The  cottage  accommodation  is  very  defective  in 
this  district,  and  prolific  of  evils  to  the  morals,  health, 
and  comfort  of  the  labourers,  one  apartment  being  in 
many  cases  the  sole  accommodation  for  a  large 
family." 

Mr.  William  B.  Boyd,  occupier,  Chatton,  says, 
"  I  think  a  good  deal  requires  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  sufficient  cottage  accommodation.  I  think  two 
sleeping  apartments,  besides  the  kitchen,  necessary, 
whereas  here  in  the  newest  cottages  there  are  only- 
two  rooms  (a  kitchen  and  bedroom)  and  in  the  old 
ones  only  one  large  apartment." 

Rev.  Matthew  Burrell,  Chatton,  says, 
"  Many  of  the  cottages  are  bad  and  the  accommo- 
dation inadequate,  but  in  various  parts  of  the  parish 
improvements  have  lately  been  made  and  are  still  in 
progress  which  wiU  contribute  greatly  both  to  com- 
fort and  health." 

Rev.  John  S.  Green,  Wooler,  says, 
"  It  is  very  desirable  that  each  cottage  should  have 
at  least  two  apartments."     "  There  is  a  great  defi- 
ciency of  decent  cottages." 

Rev.  James  Alfgood,  Ingram,  says, 
"  The  cottage  accommodation  is  generally  speaking 
bad." 

Rev.  John  Fraser,  Lowick,  says, 
"  The    cottage    accommodation    here   is  in  many 
respects  very  deficient.     The  effects  upon  morals,  com- 
fort, and  health  are  most  injurious  when  households  of 
mates  and  females,  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  or  even 
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more,  are  huddled  together  in  one  apartment,  and  their 
beds  not  far  from  the  common  fire-place." 

Mr.   George   Pringle   Hughes,  occupier,  Ilderton, 


"  Sufficient  accommodation  I  believe  has  great 
influence  both  upon  the  health,  morals,  and  content- 
ment of  the  labouring  classes." 

Mr.  Joseph  Scott,  National  schoolmaster,  Lowick, 


Mr.  John  Angus,  occupier,  Bothal,  says, 
"  The  cottages  now  built  and  building  are  good. 
Many  of  the  old  ones  are  bad,  small,  and  badly  venti- 
lated." 


"  As  the  houses  are  at  present  the  morals  and  edu- 
cation of  the  bondagers  cannot  be  good,  and  certainly 
the  health  is  affected." 

Rev.  P.  G.  McDouall,  Kirknewton,  says, 
"  The  scant  accommodation  afforded  in  the  cottages 
is  necessarily  prejudicial  to  morality,  as  it,  also  is  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  in  time  of 
sickness  or  when  a  death  occurs :  it  prevents  self- 
respect.  The  badness  of  many  of  the  cottages  and  the 
scant  accommodation,  combined  with  the  annual 
usual  flittings,  take  away  that  interest  which  the 
labouring  man  ought  to  feel  for  his  place  of  residence, 
and  is  an  effectual  check  against  any  improvement, 
either  socially  or  morally." 

In  Noeth  Noethtjmbeeland. — In  four  cases  this 
question  is  left  unanswered.  One  witness  states  that 
the  cottage  accommodation  is  very  good. 

Rev.  William  Clark  King,  Norham,  says, 

"  Increased  cottage  accommodation  is  being  rapidly 
provided  in  this  parish,  with  perceptible  good  effect 
on  health.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  that  morals  or 
education  get  benefit  by  it." 

Rev.  James  Blythe,  Alnwick,  says, 

"  It  is  very  desirable  that  on  account  of  health, 
comfort,  and  morality  each  cottage  should  have  at 
least  two  separate  apartments.  There  has  been  much 
done  of  late  years  in  the  way  of  superior  cottage 
accommodation,  but  much  remains  stiU  to  be  done." 

Mr.  James  Aitchison,  farm  steward,  Embleton,  says, 

"  I  think  that  all  cottages  ought  to  have  separate 
rooms  for  males  and  females  to  sleep  in.  Sleeping  all 
in  one  room  must  affect  the  morals  of  the  young." 

Mr.  Thomas  Allan,  chairman  of  the  Rothhury 
Union,  says, 

"  Some  of  the  cottages  are  bad,  and  of  course  these 
have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  inmates.  This  state  of  things  retards  education, 
though  its  effects  on  morality  are  not  distinctly 
traceable." 

Mr.  R.  S.  Bainbridge,  occupier,  Woodhorn,  says, 

''  Good  cottages,  with  at  least  two  sleeping  rooms 
and  one  good  living  room,  are  becoming  general  in  this 
county,  where  a  few  years  ago  such  a  cottage  was  the 
exception ;  and  at  the  yearly  hirings  one  of  the  first 
questions  asked  by  our  hinds  is,  '  What  sort  of  cot- 
tages have  you  ? '  showing  the  appreciation  they  have 
of  better  housing,  which  must  elevate  their  morals  and 
be  conducive  to  health,  the  old  one-roomed  cottages, 
being  the  very  reverse." 

Mr.  James  Laing,  occupier,  Bamburgh,  says, 

"  One  good  kitchen,  two  bedrooms,  and  a  milk  house 
is  quite  sufficient,  and  as  much  as  they  care  for." 


APP.  E. 

Northumber- 
land. 


Mr.  Thomas  Lawson,  owner  and  occupier,  Bothal,     Mr.  Henley. 


"  Cottages  do  not  all  possess  enough  of  distinctive 
accommodation  for  morality  and  comfort.  All  new 
erections  are  an  improvement  on  what  prevailed 
before,  and  few  of  them  have  any  unhealthy  features 
about  l;hem." 

Ik  ^outh  Noethumbekland. — This  question  is 
left  unanswered  in  10  cases.  One  witness  says  that 
the  accommodation  is  tolerably  good. 

Mr.  L.  Wilson  Atkinson,  J.P.,  occupier.  New- 
biggin,  says, 

"  I  think  another  room  would  be  an  improvement." 
The  Board  of  Guardians,  Hexham,  say, 
"  During  the  last  20  years  a  very  great  deal  has 
been  done  towards  increasiog  the  cottage  accommo- 
dation, both  in  numbers  and  in  convenience,  and  if  the 
same  goes  on  as  it  is  likely  to  do  for  some  years 
longer,  all  will  be  attained  that  is  needed." 

Mr.  Joseph  Palliser  Dods,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
replies  in  the  same  terms,  and  adds, 

"  On  my  own  farm  I  have  six  cottages  with  four 
rooms,  scullery,  and  outhouses,  one  with  three  rooms, 
and  one  with  two  rooms." 

Mr.  William  Henry  Charlton,  landowner,  Hesley- 
side,  says, 

"  Many  of  the  old  cottages  in  this  Union  were  greatly 
deficient  in  accommodation,  often  consisting  of  only 
one  room ;  but  within  the  last  15  years  many  new 
cottages  on  an  improved  plan  and  containing  two  or 
more  rooms  have  been  built." 

Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  occupier,  Corhridge,  says, 
"  Good  cottages  of  three  rooms  are  a  great  advantage 
to  both  morality  and  health." 

Mr.  Edward  Coulson,  occupier,  Bridgeford,  says, 
"  The  last  15  or  20  years  has  brought  a  great  and 
general  improvement  of  the  cottages ;  but  the  old 
systeip  where  it  yet  remains  of  only  one  room  for 
every  purpose  has  an  evil  tendency  in  every  respect." 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Thompson,  occupier,  Chollerton, 
says, 

"  The  cottage  accommodation  in  this  parish  is  in 
part  of  an  inferior  order.  But  of  late  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  and  the  newly  erected  cottages 
have  all  two  rooms  and  give  plenty  of  accommodation ; 
some  three  rooms." 

Mrs.  Isabella  Colbeck,  occupier.  Warden,  says, 
"  My  idea  is  that  the  cottage  accommodation  in  this 
parish  is  very  bad,  and  the  effect  must  be  injurious  as 
regards  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation." 
Mr.  W.  B.  Wilson,  occupier,  Blagdon,  says, 
"  Cottages  in  this  parish  have  mostly  two  rooms, 
with  other  necessary  accomrnodation.     I  firmly  believe 
that  the  morality  and  health  of  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation will  be  much  increased  by  this  improved  accom- 
modation." 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN,  YOUNG  PERSONS,  AND  WOMEN 


APP.  E. 
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Mr.  Henley. 
b. 


31.  How  many  cottages  per  100  acres  are  considered  sufficient  for  the  accommodatiou  of  the  persons 

employed  on  the  land  in  your  parish  ? 

32.  Is  there  that  proportion  of  cottages  in  the  parish  ? 

33.  If  not,  what  is  the  proportion  ? 

38.  If  there  is  deficient  cottage  accommodation,  is  any  progress  being  made  towards  increasing  it  ? 

StTMMAKT  OF   AnSWEES. 


Mode  of 

No.  of  Cottages  per  100  Acres. 

If  Accommoda- 

Parish or  Place. 

Cultivation  to 

which  the  Answer 

applies. 

tion  is  deficient 
is  it  being 
increased  ? 

Name  of  Witness. 

Sufficient. 

Existing. 

In  GLBNDi 

kl/B. 

Mr.  Greorge  Culley 

Chatton 

Arable  - 

2  to  3 

2  to  3 

— 

„    W.  Nicholson 

5> 

Alternate     hus- 
bandry.     ' 

2 

2 

Yes. 

„    J.  Borthwick 

Kilham  - 

— 

H 

H 

— 

„    J.  Ramsey    - 

Eglingbain 

— 

2 

Scarcely  2 

Yes. 

„    J.  Hall 

ChilliTigham 

— 

H 

h 

— 

„    J.  Turnbull  - 

Eglingham 

f  Arable  - 
\  Mixed  - 

11 
1 

iM 

— 

„    James  Grey  - 

Kimmerston 



2i 

2i 

— 

„    R.  H.  King  - 

Wooperton 

— 

14 

l| 
l| 

— 

„    C.  Borthwick 

Kirknewton 

— 

H 

Yes. 

„    T.  Chartres  - 

Wooler  - 

— 

H 

H 

Yes. 

„    P.  W.  Purves 

Eglingham 

— 

2 

Not  2 

Yes. 

„    J.  Marshall    - 

Chatton 

Arable  - 

2 

1  to  2 

— 

„    J.  D.  Ogilvie 

Ford  and  Branx- 
ton. 

— 

2 

li 

Yes. 

„    G.  Eea 

Ilderton 

Arable  - 

H 

1^ 

— 

„    W.  B.  Boyd 

Chatton 

— 

2 

2 

— 

Rev.  J.  R.  King  - 

Carham 



1-3 

2 

— 

„    J.  Fraser     - 

Lowick  - 

— 

Overl 

Over  1 

— 

Mr.  G.  P.  Hughes 

Ilderton 

■""• 

1 

0-4 

Yes  (in  a  few 
cases). 

In  North  Nokthu 

[MBEKLAND. 

Mr.  J.  Aitchison  - 

Embleton 

Arable  - 

2*. 

1  to  li 

Yes. 

„    J.  Bolain 

Bamburgh 



2 

Nearly  2 

— 

„    R.  S.  Bainbridge 

Woodhorn 

Mixed  - 

1 

1 

Yes. 

„    J.  Laing 

Bamburgh 

— 

2 

— 

— 

„    J.  Davison    - 

Hebron  - 

— 

2 

1* 

— 

In  South  Noethd 

MBBELAND. 

Rev.  J.  Elphinstone  Elliot 

Whalton 

Tillage  - 

2 

Less  than  2 

Yes. 

Mr.  L.  Wilson  Atkinson  - 

Hexhamshire 
Low  Quarter. 

— 

1 

1  on  arable 
land. 

— 

„    J.  F.  Newlands 

Whittonstall      - 

, 

2 

2 



„    H.  T.  Thompson 

Chollerton 

— 

2 

2  on  arable 
land. 

Yes. 

„    J.  Johnson    - 

Allendale 

— 

1 

More  than  1 



„    T.  Sample     - 

Stamfordham 

— 

2 

2 



Note — In  the  above  summary  the  proportion  of  cottages  described  as  sufficient  is  repeated  in  the  column 
for  the  proportion  existing  whenever  the  witness  states  that  there  are  enough. 
No  other  witnesses  answered  questions  31  to  33. 


34.  Are  the  cottages  conveniently  situated 
with  respect  to  (i.  e,  not  more  than  a 
mile  from)  the  farms  on  which  the  work 
is  to  be  done  ? 

In  Glendale. — This  question  is  unanswered  in 
17  cases.  In  23  cases  it  is  stated  that  all  live  on  the 
farms :  in  eight  cases  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 
One  witness  says  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  and  one 
that  the  cottages  are  conveniently  situated  in  some 
cases. 

In  Noeth  Noethdmbeeland. — This  question  is 
unanswered  in  two  cases.  Seven  witnesses  say  that  aU 
are  on  the  farms,  and  three  reply  in  the  affirmative. 
One  says  that  the  cottages  are  mostly  on  the  farms. 


In  South  Noethumbeeland. — This  question  is  un- 
answered in  four  cases.  Four  witnesses  say  that  the 
cottages  are  on  the  farms,  and  10  reply  in  the  affirma- 
tive. One  says  that  the  cottages  are  mostly  on  the 
farm,  and  one  that  they  "  are  generally  on  the  farm 
for  men  labourers,  and  there  and  in  villages  for  women 
labourers." 


35.  Is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  cottages 
with  two  bedrooms,  or  three  bedrooms 
and  a  sitting  room  for  the  larger  families  ? 

In  Glendale. — This  question  is  unanswered  in 
18  cases.  Four  witnesses  reply  "none,"  and  17 
answer  in  the  negative.  Four  reply  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 
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Mr.  George  Culley,  landowner,  Chatton,  says, 

"  The  greater  number  of  cottages  have  only  two 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  small  offices." 

Mr.  Matthew  Tewart  Culley,  landowner,  CoUpland 
Castle,%&js, 

"  Not  quite,  but  there  is  a  great  improvement  in 
cottages.  If  the  people  have  many  bedrooms  they 
do  not  use  them." 

Mr.  Robertson,  occupier,  Chatton  says, 

"  No,  but  they  are  in  course  of  erection." 

Mr.  Thomas  Stawart,  occupier,  Roddam,  says, 

"  Comfortable  cottages  for  the  families  that  are  in 
them." 

Mr.  John  Turnbull,  occupier,  Branton,  says, 

"  They  have  generally  three  rooms." 

Rev.  Matthew  Burrell,  Chatton,  says, 

"  Not  on  the  generality  of  farms." 

Mr.  Anthony  Barber,  occupier.  West  Weetwood, 
says, 

"  Scarcely,  but  they  are  much  improved." 

In  Noeth  Noethumbeelastd. — In  five  cases  this 
question  is  unanswered.  Four  witnesses  reply  in  the 
negative  and  two  in  the  affirmative. 

Rev.  James  Blythe,  Alnwick,  says, 

"  Very  few  indeed  have  two  or  three  bedrooms  and 
a  sitting  room  apart  from  the  kitchen.  I  do  not  know 
any  in  this  locality." 

Mr.  John  Davison,  owner  and  occupier,  Hebron, 

"  Plenty  of  cottages  with  two  rooms  and  some  with 
three." 

In  South  Nokthumbbeland. — In  five  cases  this 
question  is  unanswered.  In  five  cases  the  reply  is  in 
lie  negative,  and  iu  two  in  the  affirmative.  One  witness 
states  that  "  some  have  two  rooms  ; "  one  answers 
"mostly,"  and  one  states  that  there  are  very  many." 
Rev.  J.  Elphinstone  Elliot,  Whalton,  sa,js, 
"  There  are  not  many  cottages  with  more  than  the 
single  room,  though  they  are  gradually  being  built  " 
with  "  increased  accommodation." 

The  Hexham  Board  of  Guardians  say, 
"  They  are  now  generally  of  two  rooms,  some  of 
three  and  four." 

Mr.  Thomas  Palliser  Dods,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  replies  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Edward  Coulson,  occupier,  Bridgeford,  says, 
"  The  improved  cottages  in  this  parish  consist  of 
one  bedroom,  and  one  room  for  all  purposes,  with  a 
bed  in  it  generally.     The  rooms  are  of  good  size." 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  occupier,  Shotley,  says, 
"  Yes,  the  cottages  are  generally  good,  with  ample 
accommodation. " 


36.  Are  the    cottages   crowded,   either  with 
members  of  the  family  or  with  lodgers  ? 

In  Glendale. — This  question  is  unanswered  in  16 
cases.  Three  witnesses  reply  in  the  affirmative,  one 
replies  "  both,"  three  say  "  very  frequently,"  one  "  very 
much."  Six  witnesses  answer  in  the  negative,  two  say 
that  there  are  no  lodgers,  and  two  that  there  are  few 
lodgers.  Four  state  that  some  of  the  cottages  are 
crowded,  and  10  that  they  are  crowded,  but  not  with 
lodgers.  One  witness  states  that  there  wUl  shortly 
be  plenty  of  room,  and  one  that  the  state  of  the  cot- 
tages depends  upon  the  number  on  the  farm. 

In  Noeth  Noethtimbeeland. — In  four  cases  this 
question  is  unanswered.  One  witness  says  the  cot- 
tages are  not  often  crowded,  and  two  that  they  are 
crowded,  but  not  with  lodgers.  One  states  that  no 
lodgers  are  allowed,  and  four  reply  in  the  negative. 
One  witness  remarks  that  the  people  are  too  much 
inclined  to  crowd  with  lodgers. 

In  South  Noethumbeeland. — In  three  cases  this 
question  is  unanswered.  Two  witnesses  reply  that 
some  cottages  are  crowded,  three  that  they  are  crowded 
but  not  with  lodgers,  one  that  they  are  crowded  in  both 
ways,  one  that  they  are  not  often  crowded.  One 
witness  rephes  in  the  affirmative,  nine  answer  in  the 
negative. 


37.  Give  a  general  description  of  the  cottages 
in  your  parish  in  respect  of, — 

1 .  Construction  (including  size  of  rooms, 
ventilation,  and  drainage). 

2.  Accommodation  (including  number 
of  rooms  in  proportion  to  the  family, 
water  supply,  garden,  out-houses,  &c.). 

3.  Ownership  ;  i.e.,  whether  by  land- 
owner, or  by  tradesmen  with  whom 
the  tenants  are  obliged  to  deal,  or  by 
other  person  or  persons. 

4.  Rent. 

It  appears  from  the  answers  to  this  question  that 
the  ownership  of  the  cottages  is  almost  invariably 
with  the  landlord,  that  they  are  usually  situated  on  the 
farm,  and  that  they  are  assigned  to  the  labourer  by 
his  employer  as  a  part  of  his  remuneration. 
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The  following  summary  will  show  the  nature  of  the  answers  to  the  other  parts  of  the  question. 


Name  of  Witness. 


Parish  or  Place. 


In  Cottages. 


No.  of 
Booms. 


Size  of  Booms. 


Outhouses  and  other  particulars. 


Mr.  George  Culley     - 
Mr.  M.  T.  Culley 

Mr.  James  Ramsey 

Mr.  J.  B.  Boyd 
Mr.  James  Sail 
Mr.  Thomas  Stawart  - 
Mr.  J.  TurnbnE 

Mr.  E.  H.  King 


Chatton 


Coupland  and 

Akeld. 


Eglingham 

Doddington  - 
Chillingham 
Roddam 
Eglingham 


Wooperton  - 


In  G-lbndaxe. 

Ft.   Et. 
20x16 

and 
16  X  14 


15 


18x20 

8JxlO 

8|xl0 

Good  size 


Well  built  of  stone  and  slated,  have  wash-hoxise,  milk 
closet,  garden,  and  pig-house. 

In  many  -villages  there  are  no  cottages  •with  more  than 
two  rooms.  The  tenant's  regular  labourers  occupy 
cottages  free  of  rent.  Such  as  are  not  occupied  by 
his  regular  workers  the  tenant  lets  to  other  labourers 
who  work  for  him  occasionally :  the  rent  is  usually 
2/.  10s.  or  3/.     The  new  cottages  have  outhouses. 

Little  ventilation,  no  drainage,  good  supply  of  water, 
and  garden. 

Drainage  very  bad. 

Little  ventilation,  no  drainage,  bad  supply  of  water. 

All  comfortable  cottages,  with  gardens. 

Wash-up  place  9x8,  daary  7x8. 


Well  ventilated.    Garden  ground  sufficient ;  outhouses 
none. 
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Name  of  'Witaess. 


Parish  or  Place. 


In  Cottages. 


No.  of 
Eooms. 


Size  of  Rooms. 


Outhouses  and  otiier  particulars. 


In  Glendale — cont. 


Mr.  C.  Borthwick 

Mr.  T.  Chartres 
Mr.  P.  W.  Purves 
Mr.  C.  Atkinson 

Mr.  J.  Marshall 
Mr.  Charles  Eea 


Mr.  J.  D.  Ogilvie 
Mr.  J.  C.  Langlands 

Mr.  W.  B.  Boyd 


Eev.  M.  BurreU 


Kev.  J.  11.  King 


Eev.  J.  AUgood 


liirknewton  - 

Wooler 

Eglingham 

Kosedou 

Chatfon 
Doddington  - 


Ford  and  Branxton 
Old  Bewick  - 

Chatton 
Chatton 


Mr.  J.  Hudson  - 
Eev.  W.  Procter 

Eev.  J.  Eraser  - 


Carham 


Ingram 


2 
1 

1  or  2 

2  or  3 


2  to  4 


Chillingham  - 
Doddington  - 

Lowick 


Ft.  Ft. 
15x15 
12x12 


15  X  15 
12x12 
15  to  20 


18  X  14 


17.5  X  I'H 
15  X  15| 
7xl5| 
13^x16 
14^  X  9^ 


24  x  16 


"fair" 
" large  " 

15  X  10 


Water  supply  good,  garden  large,  outhouses  fair.  The 
kitchen  is  "  fitted  up  with  two  large  '  box  beds,'  which 
"  form  small  bedrooms,  as  the  occupant  dresses  there 
"  in  the  morning." 

Mr.  Chartres  replies  in  the  same  terms  as  Mr.  Borth- 
wick. 

Drainage  often  neglected,  water  supply  not  good. 
Generally  a  garden,  but  no  privy. 

When  there  is  "  only  one  large  apartment  the  end  is 
"  partitioned  off  for  some  of  the  family  to  sleep  in." 
One  half  of  the  cottages  very  deficient. 

Coal-house,  store-room,  &c.  attached.  Water  supply 
frequently  deficient.  All  have  gardens  and  byres  for 
the  cows. 

Some  old  cottages  have  only  one  room,  and  are  badly 
ventilated.     These  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

"  With  the  exception  of  six  cottages  on  my  farm  the 
"  remaining  10  are  old  thatched  erections,  with  mud 
"  floor,  and  no  ventilation  beyond  the  door  and 
"  chimney ;  few  having  any  internal  partition  to 
"  separate  the  family,  which  is  thus  huddled  together 
"  without  regard  to  the  proper  division  of  the  sexes. 
"  I  look  upon  this  and  upon  the  holding  of  markets 
"  for  hiring  ferm  servants  as  the  principal  cause  of 
"  the  immorality  existing." 

Milkhouse  and  scullery  ;  good  gardens  ;  water  close  at 
hand. 

Outhouses  and  garden.  Ventilation,  drainage,  and 
water  supply  good. 

Milkhouse  and  wash-up. 

The  old  cottages  are  of  the  same  size  but  all  in  one 
room.  Nothing  but  windows  with  hinges  for  venti- 
lation ;  drainage,  none,  except  a  drain  round  the  house 
to  keep  the  walls  dry.     Water  supply  good. 

"  Although  bad  cottages  prevail  to  a  great  extent 
"  throughout  the  palrish,  those  erected  within  the  last 
"  few  years  on  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  estate 
"  are  exceedingly  good,  being  composed  of  two, 
"  three,  or  four  rooms,  according  to  circumstances, 
"  and  varying  in  size  ;  well  drained,  with  convenient 
"  outhouses,  &c.  The  water  supply  in  Chatton 
"  village  is  very  deficient,  but  there  is  a  prospect  of 
"  its  being  improved." 

"  Some  cottages  have  lately  been  built  at  Hazelrigg, 
"  composed  of  kitchen  and  three  bedrooms,  the 
"  latter  10  feet  by  8  feet  (in  one  of  whichfour  grown 
"  lads  are  sleeping),  and  the  arrangement  is  such 
"  that  were  an  adult  to  die  in  one  of  these,  by  no 
"  means  could  the  coffin  be  got  downstairs  except  in 
"  an  upright  position,  nor  could  it  be  taken  out  at 
"  the  window  without  removing  the  stone  mullion 
"  and  taking  out  the  window  fi-ames.  I  understand 
"  that  45,000/.  and  upwards  is  being  expended  upon 
"  the  Haggerston  estate  in  building  cottages  upon 
"  this  plan." 

"  Of  150  cottages  in  this  parish  belonging  to  18  farms, 
"  100  in  aU  are  modem  and  afford  tolerable  and 
"  generally  good  accommodation ;  1 1  farms  containing 
"  81  cottages  are  thus  satisfactory  throughout.  One 
"  with  six  cottages  has  not  a  decent  habitation  on  it ; 
"  four  others  haveonly  good  cottages  for  the  superior 
"  servants,  and  39  bad  ones  out  of  47." 

The  one  room  "  when  occupied  is  divided  into  two 
"  apartments  by  two  box  beds  being  placed  across 
"  the  room,  leaving  space  for  a  doorway  in  the 
"  centre.  This  allows  in  some  measure  of  the  sepa- 
"  ration  of  males  and  females.  A  small  pantry  is 
"  attached  to  some  of  them.  The  drainage  is  often 
"  bad. 

"  Some  new  cottages  are  buUt  upon  a  much  better 
"  principle  and  have  better  accommodation." 

"  Accommodation  insufficient  in  some  cases."  Ventila- 
tion often  imperfect ;  damp. 

A  small  croft  or  cabbage  yard.  "  The  cottages  vary 
"  much  in  size  and  construction.  Little  attention 
"  is  paid  to  ventilation  or  drainage.  Most  of  them 
"  consist  of  one  large  room  divided  into  two  com- 
"  partments  by  close  beds." 

"  They  are  too  small ;  some  about  15  ft.  x  10  ft.  and 
"  about  7  ft.  high.  Several  families  with  only  one 
"  apartment.  Water  supply  pretty  good."  Gardens. 
"  The  houses  generally  belong  to  the  landowner. 
"  There  are  a  few,  however,  taken  from  the  landlord 
••  by  a  kind  of  middlemen,  and  the  poor  tenants 
"  under  these  are  oppressively  rented.  The  rents  in 
"  general  are  too  high  here,  one  room  being  rented 
"  as  high  as  Zl.  per  annum." 
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Name  of  Witness. 


Parish  or  Place. 


In  Cottages. 


No.  of 
Kooms. 


Size  of  Eooms. 


Outhouses  and  other  particulars. 


APP.E. 

Northumber- 
lajid. 

Mr.  Henley. 


In  Glendajle — cont. 


Mr.  G.  P.  Hughes 


Mr.  J.  Scott 

Mr.  A.  Barber  - 
Kev.  P.  G.  McDouall 


Ilderton 


Lowick 

Chatton 
Kirk  Newton 


2 
1  or  2 


Ft.  St. 
12x12 
12  X  12 


18  X  12 


"  The  usual  construction  is  an  oblong  ground  floor 
"  divided  into  kitchen  and  sleeping  room,  of  12  ft. 
"  square  each,  by  frame  partition  beds.  The  ventUa- 
"  tion  is  often  neglected  by  the  inmates,  but  the 
"  drainage  is  usually  sufficient  to  keep  the  houses 
"  dry,  though  the  sewers  are  often  inadequate.  In  a 
"  few  cases,  there  are  upstairs  rooms.  Water  is 
"  abundant,  and  the  gardens  and  outhouses  are  equal 
"  to  the  necessities  of  the  farm  servant.  In  many 
"  cases  there  is  no  provision  in  the  shape  of  water 
"  closets,  entailing  much  inconvenience  to  the  people, 
"  and  affecting  in  no  small  degi-ee  their  sense  of 
"  decency  and  cleanliness." 

Garden  to  all  the  houses.  Drainage  bad.  Pretty 
fair  supply  of  water. 

"  Small  hovel,  thatched  roof ;  one  window  generally ; 
"  one  room  ;  some  with  three,  and  there  are  cases 
"  where  there  are  four  beds." 

"  Dairy  and  wash-house,  plenty  of  water,  and  good 
"  drainage." 

"  Seldom  supplied  with  outhouses.  Many  are  badly 
"  ventilated,  badly  lighted,  and  the  drainage  very 
"  insufficient;  frequently  no  drains.  Dependent 
"  for  water  supply  mainly  on  mountain  streams, 
"  frequently  at  considerable  distance  from  their 
"  dwellings  and  insufficient  in  dry  seasons  ;  gardens 
"  generally  too  small  and  insufficient." 


In  North  Nokthitmbebland. 


Eev.  "W.  C.  King 
Rev.  J.  Blythe  - 

Mr.  J.  Aitchison 

Mr.  T.  Allan 
Mr.  T.  Rodger  - 


Mr.  J.  Bolam     - 
Mr.  R.  S.  Bainbridge 


Mr.  J.  Laing 
Mr.  J.  Angus 


Mr.  J.  Davison  ■ 
Mr.  J.  LawBon 


Mr.  G.  I^ng 


Norham 
Alnwick 

Embleton 

Rothbuiy 
Embleton 


2  or  3 


Bamburgh 
Woodhorn 


Bamburgh 
Bothal 


Hebron 
Bothal 


ComhiU 


16  X  16 


2  or  3 


2 

1  to; 


15x18 

to 

14  X  12 

(as  living  rooms) 

15x18 

to 

8x8 

(as  bedrooms). 


19x15 


"  Most  old  cottages  miserably  deficient  in  ventilation 
"  and  drainage.  Even  the  new,  faulty  in  the  latter 
"  point.  They  now  build  with  sufficient  accommoda- 
"  tion  and  outhouses  ;  they  allow  fair  garden  ground, 
"  but  water  supply  is  still  deficient." 

"  The  drainage  and  ventilation  of  the  cottages  have 
"  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years.  Generally 
"  each  cottage  has  a  small  garden  with  good  water 
"  supply ;  outhouses  are  now  much  more  common 
"  than  fonnerly." 

Living  room  ;  pantry  16  feet  by  8.  "  The  loft  above 
"  is  over  all.  In  some  cases  the  loft  is  divided  into 
"  two  bedrooms,  one  for  hoys,  other  for  girls. 
"  Garden  and  outhouses." 

"  The  cottages  vary  very  much."  "  Many  of  the  most 
"  miserable  ones  have  recently  been  swept  off,  and 
"  excellent  ones  erected  in  their  stead." 

"  The  new  and  improved  cottages  on  this  farm  have 
"  all  three  rooms,  milk  house,  pantry,  and  scullery, 
"  with  privy,  ashpit,  coalhouse,  and  pighouse,  all 
"  spouted  and  properly  drained.  A  sfream  runs 
"  within  50  yards,  and  there  is  a  drinking  spring  at 
"  the  same  distance  from  them."  They  cost  140/. 
"  All  have  a  good  garden  attached,  and  any  amount 
"  of  manure  or  guano  the  men  wish  for  supplied  by 
"  me.  Such  cottages  with  their  privileges  would  let 
"  in  Embleton  for  11.  per  annum." 

"  Only  two  apartments,  and  one  generally  in  use." 

Rooms  "  lofty,  well  ventilated  and  drained.  A  garden, 
"  privy,  coalhouse,  and  pigsty.  Allotted  for  no 
"  rent,  but  as  part  of  hind's  wage,  which  is  15». 
"  per  week  at  least  in  addition,  and  also  his  coals 
"  led  by  fanner  free  of  charge." 

Garden  and  outhouses.  Ventilation  and  water  supply 
good. 

"  I  let  four  cottages,  mostly  to  men  employed  in  piece 
"  work,  such  as  draining,  &c.,  for  which  I  charge 
"  from  30s.  to  40s.  a  year,  the  cottager  finding  me  a 
"  woman  to  work  in  the  fields,  for  which  I  pay  her 
"  Is.  a  day,  and  2s.  in  harvest.  They  have  a  garden 
"  and  450  yards  of  drill  planted  with  potatoes.  I 
"  cart  them  all  their  coals." 

On  ground  floor,  fire-place  in  each  room.  "I  have  10 
"  hinds,  who  have  each  cow  kept  by  their  employer, 
"  pig,  &c." 

"  Drainage  always  good ;  ventilation  not  specially 
"  provided  for,  but  is  not  perceptibly  injurious. 
"  The  small  bedrooms"  (8  x  8)  are  generally  "high, 
"  viz.,  from  9  ft.  to  11  ft.  high." 

"  Cottages  are  held  by  freeholders,  by  direct  holding 
"  from  owners,  and  by  holding  from  occupiers  of 
"  farms,  and  in  no  case  is  any  restriction  as  to 
"  their  trading  with  any  person.  Rents  vary  from 
"  20s.  to  60s.  Gardens  are  often  included,  and  in 
"  such  cases  rents  are  only  estimated  separately. 
"  The  disfaict  is  well  watered.  Outside  conve- 
"  niences  are  not  plentiful  at  all  cottages." 

All  have  good  gardens ;  few  have  outhouses. 
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Name  of  Witness. 


Parish  or  Place. 


In  Cottages. 


No.  of 
Booms. 


Size  of  Booms. 


Outhouses  and  other  particulars. 


In  South  Noethumbeelaud. 


Mr.  L.  W.  Atkinson 

Mr.  R.  Pickering 
Mr.  J.  Lee 

Mr.  T.  P.  Dods  - 


Mr.  J.  F.  Ne-wlands  - 
Mr.  G.  N.  D.  Waddilove 
Mr.  E.  Conlson  - 

Mr.  H.  T.  Thompson 

Mr.  J.  Johnson  - 
Mrs.  L  Colbeck  - 


Mr.  T.  Sample  - 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilson 
Mr.  W.  B.  Wilson 


Hexhamshire  Low 

Quarter. 
Haltwhistle  - 

Corbridge 
St.  John  Lee 


Whittonstall 
St.  John  Lee 
Bellingham  - 

Chollerton 

Allendale 
Warden 


Stamfordham 

Shotley 

Stainington 


I  or  2 


2  to  4 
1 


2  or  3 


Et.  Ft. 


15  X  15 

13x14 

7x8 

16  X  11 
16x  11 


16  X  16 
(kitchen). 


18x16 


12x15 


18  X  16 
14x16 


Ventilation  and  drainage  good. 

"  Convenient  and  healthy." 

Ventilation   and  drainage  good,  with  water  supply, 

garden,  and  outhouges. 
Scullery  (in  addition)  7x8.     "  Each  with  good  sized 

"  windows,  all  made  to  open."  "  Spouted  and  drained." 

"  Water  brought  in  pipes  to  back  of  cottages."  "  Each 

"  a  good  sized  garden,  a  privy,  ashpit,  ooalhouse,  and 

"  pighouse." 
"  Worse  cottages,  with  only  two  rooms  and  garden,  in 

"  the  village  close  by,  are  let  for  4l.  and  41.  10s.  per 

"  annum." 
•■'  Generally  about  16  x  16  in  kitchen,  with  back  apart- 

"  ments  and  rooms  above."     "  Water  at  the  wells." 

Ventilation  and  drainage  tolerably  fair ;  water  supply 
good ;  generality  have  a  garden  attached. 

"  Stone  walls  and  slate  roofs  generally,  about  18  x  16, 
"  with  sleeping  room  rather  less,  or  above  the  room. 
"  On  the  ground  sometimes  a  mUkhouse  or  pantry 
"  attached;  also  a  garden.  The  ventilation  and 
"  drainage  without  much  fault.  Water  supply 
"  good." 

"  The  old  cottages  are  small,  wanting  ventilation  and 
"  drainage.  In  new  cottages  these  matters  are,  I 
"  think,  fully  remedied." 

"  For  the  most  part  built  on  elevated  land.  Always  a 
"  good  supply  of  water."    Pig-house,  &c. 

One  cottage  has  three  rooms.  Cottages  built  of  free- 
stone ;  a  few  roofe  thatched,  the  rest  slated. 

"  I  do  not  think  the  majority  of  windows  in  cottages 
"  open,  but  the  door  generally  stands  open  the 
"  greater  part  of  the  day.  Little  or  no  drainage ; 
"  good  supply  of  water."  "  Each  of  my  labourers  has 
"  a  garden  attached  to  his  cottage.  I  have  six 
"  cottages,  for  which  I  charge  ll.  per  annum  rent, 
"  let  to  women  who  work  in  the  fields  for  me." 

Scullery,  pantry,  &c.  (generally  a  good  garden.  Water 
supply  abundant. 

Stone,  and  slate  roofs.  Water  supply  good.  Gardens 
generally. 

Ventilation  and  drainage  generally  good.  Each  has  a 
garden  ;  and  all  well  supplied  with  water. 


38.  If  there  is  deficient  cottage  accommo- 
dation, is  any  progress  being  made  towards 
increasing  it  ? 

(The  answers  to  this  question  have  been  shown,  in 
part,  under  question  31,  ante.) 

In  GlendaI/E. — Eleven  witnesses  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  and  four  in  the  negative. 

Rev.  J.  R.  King,  Carham,  says, 

"  The  quality  of  the  cottages  is  being  considerably 
improved,  the  landlords  taking  an  interest  in  it,  and 
tenants  making  such  improvements  a  condition  on 
taking  new  leases." 

In  Noeth  Noethtjmbeeland.  —  Six  witnesses 
reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  one  in  the  negative. 

In  South  Northumberland.  —  Eight  witnesses 
reply  in  the  afiirmative  and  one  in  the  negative. 


39.  Is  the  Union  Chargeability  Act  (28  &  29 
Vict.  c.  79.,  March  1866)  having  any 
effect  in  increasing  cottage  accommo- 
dation ? 

In  Glendale.  —  Fifteen  witnesses  reply  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  George  Culley,  landowner,  Chatton,  says, 

"  No,  as  there  was  no  inclination  in  this  neighbour- 


hood to   limit  accommodation  under  the  old  parish 
chargeability." 

Rev.  John  S.  Green,  Wooler,  says, 
"  I  think  it  will  have." 

Rev.  J.  R.  King,  Carham,  says, 

"  No,  it  does  not  affect  our  agricultural  population," 

Rev.  John  Fraser,  Lowick,  says, 
"  Its  tendency  wUl  be  of  course  in  that  direction  ; 
as  yet  no  very  decided  examples  can  be  referred  to." 

In  Noeth  Noethumbeeland.  —  Seven  witnesses 
reply  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  John  Angus,  Bothal,  says, 
"None,  it  is  a  complete  robbery  on  the  agricultural 
parishes." 

Mr.  Thomas  Lawson,  Bothal,  says, 

"  No.  It  might  decrease  its  progress,  as  100^.  on 
cottages  in  a  town  wiU  produce  double  rent  of  same 
sum  on  a  farm." 

In  South  Noethumbeeland. — Fourteen  witnesses 
reply  in  the  negative. 

The  Hexham  Board  of  Guardians  say, 
"  It  has  had  no  efl'ect  whatever.     There  were  no 
close  parishes   in  the  Union,  and  the  previous  law  of 
chargeability  did  not  hinder  cottage  building." 
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Mr.  John  Fewster  Newlands,  Ebchester,  says, 
"Less,  the  rates  being  doubled,  and  some   cases 

more  than  three  times   the  former   amount  in  our 

parish^nd  in  local  places  generally." 


enlarging  of  existing  cottages.  Many  cottages  only 
require  to  be  raised  a  story  to  make  them  all  that 
is  needed,  but  this  is  an  improvement  not  sanctioned 
by  Commissioners." 

Mr.  G.  N.  D.  Waddilove,  J.P.,  occupier,  Brunton, 
Wall,  says, 

"  A  modi^cation  of  the  rule  is  required." 


APP.  E. 

Northumber- 
land. 

Mr.  Henley. 


40.  By  the  Act  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  114.,  July 
1864,  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  are 
authorized  to  advance  public  money  for 
the  improvement  of  land,  including  by 
s.  9.  "  The  erection  of  labourers'  cottages 
*  *  and  the  improvement  of  and 
addition  to  labourers'  cottages."  Have 
you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  this  Act  ia 
regard  to  any  additional  facilities,  or  any 
reduction  of  cost,  that  might  cause  greater 
progress  to  be  made  in  supplying  the 
want  of  good  cottages  ? 

In  Glendale.  —  Mr.  George  Culley,  landowner, 
Chatton,  says, 

"  If  loans  could  be  granted^  for  improving  old  cot- 
tages, as  well  as  for  building  new,  a  great  impetus 
would  be  given  to  cottage  improvement.  I  have, 
for  instance,  20  cottages,  which  I  would  gladly  im- 
prove at  a  cost  of,  say  1,000Z.,  but  I  would  be  very 
unwilling  to  contract  a  loan  under  the  powers  of 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners  for  1,000/.  to  build  half 
of  these  new,  according  to  their  plans,  which  are  not 
altogether  desirable,  leaving  me  the  other  half  to  do 
at  my  own  expense  as  I  might  think  proper." 

Mr.  Matthew  Tewart  Culley,  landowner,  Coupland 
Castle,  says, 

"  The  requirements  of  the  Commissioners  as  to 
the  number  of  rooms,  &c.  in  cottages  interfere  much 
with  the  facilities  for  cottage  building  that  the  Act 
would  otherwise  afford  to  landowners.  At  least  such 
is  my  opiaion." 

Mr.  Thomas  Stawart,  occupier,  Roddam,  says, 
"  Where  walls  are  good;  unroof  and  raise  the  walls 
another  story,  which  would  be  cheaper  than  building 
new  ones,  and  would  answer  quite  as  good  a  purpose." 
Mr.  J.  C.  Langlands,  occupier,   Old  Bewick,  says, 
"  Grants  might  be  allowed  for  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  cottages  already  erected." 

In  Nobth  Noethumbbelakd. — Rev.  WilliamClark 
King,  Norhatii,  says, 

"  The  cottages  are  certainly  on  too  expensive  a 
scale." 

Mr.  R.  S.  Bainbridge,  Woodhorn,  says, 

"I  believe  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  will  not 
allow  old  cottages  to  be  raised,  but  all  buildings  to 
be  rebuilt  from  the  ground.  Now  some  old  cottages 
in  this  county  have  good  or  better  walls  than  would 
be  put  up  new,  and  by  allowing  cottages  with  such 
good  walls  to  be  raised  a  great  saving  of  cost  would 
be  effected ;  and  I  would  also  suggest  that  the  rule  be 
relaxed  as  to  three  sleeping  rooms  being  required 
for  each  cottage,  two  in  most  cases  being  amply 
sufficient." 

In  South  Noethumbeeland.  -r-Rev.  J.  Elphin- 
stone  Elliot,   Whalton,  says, 

"  There  is  little  or  no  money  borrowed  for  this 
purpose  under  the  Act." 

Mr.    Thomas    Palliser   Dods,    occupier,    Anick 
Grainge,  says, 
"  A  modification  of  rules  as  to  advances  for  the 


41.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  good 
cottage  accommodation  could  be  provided 
on  self-supporting  terms,  and  involving  no 
disadvantage  to  the  tenant  ? 

In  Glendaxe. — Mr.  Christopher  Atkinson,  occu- 
pier, Rosedon,  says, 

"When  new  cottages  are  built  the  tenants  have 
invariably  to  perform  the  carriages  free  of  charge. 
I  see  no  other  way  of  building  cottages,  except  the 
landlord  doing  it  with  his  own  money,  or  availing 
himself  of  the  Inclosure  Commission  Act.  The 
tenant  often  bargains  to  pay  5  per  cent,  of  the 
interest,  and  the  landlord  pays  the  balance." 

Rev.  John  Richard  King,.  Carham,  says, 
"No.  The  return  for  building  new  cottages  wiU 
mostly  come  indirectly.  Good  accommodation  enables 
the  farmer  to  get  better  labourers,  and  makes  them 
worth  more,  and  more  likely  to  stay  on  the  farm; 
and  so  a  farm  with  good  cottages  wiU  be  held  in 
higher  estimation  when  it  comes  to  be  let  than  one 
with  inferior  buildings." 

Rev.  John  Eraser,  Lowick,  says, 

"  If  parties  could  get  ground  to  build  upon  at  a 
reasonable  rate  more  erections  would  be  completed; 
but  the  absurd  restrictions  of  landowners  put  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  buildings  that  are  much 
needed.  If  freehold  ground  could  be  got  or  ground 
for  feu  duty  of  a  reasonable  kind,  as  in  Scotland, 
various  parties  would  make  an  effort  to  build.  But 
at  present  private  parties  have  little  encouragement, 
as  generally  after  a  short  period  the  buildings  become 
the  property  of  the  landowner." 

In  Noeth  Noethumbekland. — Mr.  James  Aitche- 
S071,  land  steward,  Embleton,  says, 

"  Land  owners  ought  to  erect  the  cottages." 
Mr.  Thomas  Rodger,  occupier,  Embleton,  says, 
"  Farmhouse,  cottages,  stables,  byres,  cattle  sheds, 
and  barns  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  farm  ;  all 
ought  to  be  built  on  the  farm  solely  for  the  use  of 
the  farpaer,  labourers,  horses,  and  cattle  employed 
thereon,  and  included  in  the  rent  of  the  farm." 

Mr.  Thomas  Lawson,  owner  and  occupier,  Bothal, 


'  Cottages  are  indispensable  to  the  proper  occupation 
of  a  farm,  and  up  to  this  point  they  will  pay  for  erec- 
tion fuHy  up  to  the  wants  of  an  agricultural  labourer, 
but  beyond  this  they  will  rarely  yield  more  than 
3  per  cent.,  and  if  much  increased  they  become  a 
nuisance,  by  their  lowness  of  rent  tempting  an  indo- 
lent occupant,  or  one  whose  labour  is  not  suited  to 
local  wants  or  profitable  local  increase  of  labour," 

In  South  Noethumbeeland.  —  The  Hexham 
Board  of  Guardians  say, 

"  The  agricultural  cottages  being  in  this  union 
always  let  with  the  farms,  the  landlord  does  not 
look  for  pay  in  rent  direct  from  the  cottages,  but  in 
the  increased  rent  of  his  farms,  for  without  sufficient 
cottages  to  accommodate  the  families  necessary  to 
work  the  farm,  he  will  get  neither  so  good  a  rent 
nor  so  good  a  tenant." 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDEEN,  YOUNG  PERSONS,  AND  WOMEN 


APP.  E. 

Northumber- 
land. 

Mr.  Henley. 

b. 


Educational  Statistics. 

(Questions  42-44.) 

Table  showing  the  Schools,  Educational  Facilities,  and  School  Attendance  in  Glendale  Union, 
,  County  of  Northumbekland. 

[The  List  of  Schools  and  the  Table  of  Distances  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Wtghtman.] 


J 

School  Attendance. 

District  provided  for. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

1      .    1    . 

On  Register. 

Average  Attendance. 

On  Register. 

Average  Attendance. 

S 

1 

Name  of  School. 

00 
r-t 

1 

QQ 

s 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Name. 

o 

cs 

d 

O 

o 

<d 

d 

d 

'.^ 

£ 

IH 

« 

rH 

» 

tH 

CO 

iH 

M 

iH 

CO 

iH 

M 

IH 

m 

IH 

CO 

•5 

s 

1 

s 

s 

1 

H 

s 

o 

I-H 

1 

O 

1 

i-J 

$ 

O 

I 

s 

o 

1 

IH 

s 

,.,H 
O 

1 

r-1 

S 
S 

Carham  Parish    - 

10,382 

1,274 

- 

■)  Wark       (Carham-) 

[    P.) 

)  Mindrum  (Do.)     J 

Branxton  - 

30 

15 

26 

10 

28 

10 

20 

8 

30 

24 

25 

20 

25 

22 

20 

18 

Paston  Township 
Branrton  Parish  - 
Howtell  Township 

2,S36 
1,487 
1,145 

189 
255 
141 

1 

20 
8 

2 
10 

30 
10 

2 
6 

18 
7 

2 
9 

27 
9 

2 
6 

35 
10 

12 

17 

24 
12 

14 

g 

SO 
9 

10 
15 

20 

11-5 

J 

_ 

18  ■ 

Kilham  Township 

2,855 

209 

1 

J-Howtel  - 

17 

3 

18 

4 

17 

3 

18 

4 

26 

8 

23 

7 

26 

8 

23 

i 

Coldsmouth  Township 

1,415 

80 

3 

_ 

Kirknewton  Township. 

2,217 

79 

- 

' 

Gr^s   Forest    Town- 

6,615 

39 

S 

ship. 
Heathpool  Township  - 

1,037 

21 

2 

J- Kirknewton  - 

38 

39 

36 

32 

37 

34 

34 

29 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

Teavering  Township  - 

883 

51 

2 

W.  Newton  TownsWp  - 

1,068 

95 

OJ 

^ 

Milfleld  Township 

1.471 

225 

' 

Crookhouse  Township 

467 

24 

2 

Lanton  Township 
Coupland  Township    - 

983 

74 

1* 

•Milfield  -       -       - 

12 

3 

4 

4 

11-4 

3 

2-6 

3-1 

15 

7 

8 

7 

14-5 

6-5 

6-3 

5-3 

1,428 

109 

2 

Ewart  Township  - 

1,612 

133 

2 

fCrookhnm  Nat.  Sch. 

34 

18 

22 

17 

22-1 

7-6 

12-6 

8-6 

26 

29 

19 

27 

18-3 

21-5 

12'7 

18 

Ford  Parish  - 

11,464 

2,072 

- 

Crookham    Presb. 
i     Sch. 

15 

5 

16 

6 

13 

4 

13 

5 

18 

9 

15 

12 

13 

7 

11 

9 

Ford 

34 

26 

28 

22 

27 

18 

22 

15 

41 

82 

27 

37 

30 

22 

20 

27 

LEtal 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

rLowick  Nat.  Sch.  - 

23 

21 

10 

13 

20-3 

18-2 

7'5 

12 

31 

23 

11 

15 

30 

22 

10-6 

1F2 

Lowick  Bom.  Cath. 

9 

11 

14 

5 

9 

6 

10 

.4 

6 

11 

9 

18 

5 

10 

8- 

13 

Lowick  Parish     - 

12,526 

1,946 

- 

J     Sch. 

1  Lowick  Presb.  Sch. 

14 

16 

20 

18 

10 

14 

15 

16 

1            1 
"  Average  nearly  90 

.. 

Lowick     ditto. 

30 

16 

80 

18 

26 

14 

26 

16 

26 

24 

28 

21 

20 

20 

22 

18 

L.Bowsden 

13 

IS 

13 

14 

13 

12 

8 

15 

9 

31 

10 

33 

8 

29 

9 

30 

Doddington  Township 
Nesbit  Township 
Boddam  Township 

4,798 
776 

881 
62 

1 

Doddington    - 

35 

10 

28 

7 

30 

8 

25 

7 

32 

20 

35 

10 

80 

20 

28 

12 

1,218 

118 

- 

^ 

llderton  Township      1 
Eosedon  Township      ) 
Wooperton  Township  - 
Wooler  Parish      -       - 

3,640 

ri24 
I  68 

2 

1 

>-Eoddam- 

17 

1 

9 

2 

17 

1 

9 

2 

16 

8 

11 

6 

14 

8 

7 

5 

923 

67 

Oi 

) 

4,852 

1,697 

Akeld  Township  - 

2,208 

162 

2i 

Selby's   Forest   Town- 

11,863 

55 

5 

Wooler  Nat  Sch.   - 

80 

12 

32 

16 

22 

9 

21 

14 

35 

23 

27 

27 

27 

19 

21 

19 

ship. 
Humbleton  Township 

Wooler  Infant  Sch. 

50 

— . 

48 

31 

29 

— 

50 

— 

48 

31 

— 

29 

784 

152 

1 

}■  Wooler  Presb.  Sch. 

44 

24 

36 

16 

40 

18 

30 

14 

40 

36 

34 

30 

33 

35 

31 

25 

Earl  Township     - 

1,240 

67 

1 

Wooler  Rom.  Cath. 
Sch. 

J 

C  Chatton 

18 

5 

16 

6 

14 

4 

13 

5 

25 

15 

15 

10 

20 

11 

11 

8 

Mlddleton  HaU  Town- 
ship. 

1,101 

73 

1 

27 

9 

29 

8 

19-7 

6-4 

21-3 

5-5 

27 

26 

24 

17 

23-4 

18-7 

20-9 

12-4 

Chatton  Parish    - 

17,090 

1,651 

- 

\  Hazelridge 

i  Fowberry        New 

C    Hall. 

15 
16 

9 

8 

17 
11 

6 
12 

14 
14-6 

7 
7 

13 
10 

5 
9 

15 
15 

25 
12 

17 
9 

15 
12 

11 
13-7 

22 
10-3 

14 
8-2 

14 
11 

Chilllnghani      Town-' 

^147 

- 

ship. 
Hepburn  Township 

4,929 

]  77 

1 

[•ChUlingham  - 

20 

10 

18 

12 

17 

8 

15 

10 

20 

30 

14 

20 

17 

28 

12 

14 

Newtown  Township    , 
W.  Lllbum  Township 

U04 

1 

1,965 

245 

- 

N.  Mlddleton  Township 
S.  Mlddleton  Township 

2,102 
1.609 

113 
75 

2 
2 

[-■Vf.  Lilbttm 

32 

11 

20 

9 

26-5 

8'2 

16 

6-4 

32 

11 

22 

13 

23-B 

9 

16-4 

10 

E.  Lilbnm  Township  - 

868 

85 

1 

Old  Bewick  Township 

5,487 

204 

- 

New    Bewick    Town- 
ship. 
Branton  Township 

1,125 

78 

04 

I^Old  Bewick   -       - 

15 

7 

9 

2 

14 

6 

4 

2 

12 

17 

6 

10 

10 

16 

4 

6 

1,147 

108 

_ 

>  Branton 

Brandon.  Township     - 

134 

04 

15 

26 

9 

15 

13 

25 

8 

13-5 

12 

13 

9 

7 

11-5 

10-6 

8 

6 

Fawdon,  4c.  Township 

2,082 

62 

1 

Ingrain,  &c.  Township 
B«avely  Township 

6,882 
2,340 

72 
66 

Oi 

>  Ingram 

4 

4 

8 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

7 

11 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals  of  the  above 

635 

336 

567 

282 

531-6 

262'4 

439 

236-1 

612 

m 

493 

899 

493-9 

400-5 

384 

320-4 

Note.— From  the  above  it  appears  that  (exclusive  of  Etal  School,  from  which  no  return  has  been  received)  there  are  in  summer  1,820  children  on  the 
books  of  some  school,  of  whom  (making  allowance  for  the  imperfect  return  from  Ingram)  1,483,  or  81-5  per  cent,  are  in  average  attendance.  In  winter  it 
will  appKix  (after  a  proportional  allowance  is  made  for  three  defective  returns)  that  2,252  children  are  on  school  registers,  of  whom  the  average  atten- 
dance IS  1,863,  or  82  per  cent.  In  summer,  therefore,  lin  TS  of  the  population  attends  school,  and  in  winter  1  in  6-9.  As  might  be  anticipated  the 
younger  cmldren  attend  best  in  summer  and  the  older  ones  in  winter. 

In  1858,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Educational  Commissioners,  of  the  whole  population  of  England  1  in  7'7  was  at  school,  while  in  two  specimen 
agricultural  districts  the  attendance  was  1  in  7*46  and  1  in  7*39  respectively. 
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Summary  of  Statements  as  to  School  Attendance  of  Agricultural  Children  in  certain  Townships 

and  Places  in  Glendale. 

[Returns  from  Schools  are  included  in  the  previous  Table.J 


School  Attendance. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

On  Register. 

Average  Attendance. 

On  Register  of 
some  School. 

Average  Attendance. 

Statements  as  to 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

rH 
O 

O 

1 

$ 

© 

o 
1 

M 

2 

O 
H 

d 

rH 

1= 

s 
s 

1 

s 
s 

1 

s 
s 

1 

O 

i 

o 

fioddam  Township   - 
Paston  Township 

Branton  Township    - 
Kimmerston  (Ford) 
Wooperton  Township 
Mindrim  (Kirknewton)  - 

Turvelaws  CWooler) 
Udertou  (Township) 

5 

] 
A 
2 

i 

S 
15 

9 
6 

1 

17 

8 

1 
S 
6 
6 

6 
16 

6 

i 

2 
16 

7 

6 
2 

8 

.1 

2 

3 

5 
6 

6 

1 

2 

6 
2 
4 

3 

4 
2 

1 

4 
5 
6 

6 

2 
1 

2 

6 

6 

2 

4 

3 

4 
3 
1 

2 

4 
5 
6 

6 

1 

2 
1 

2 

None,  either  in  winter  or  sum- 
mer. 
Ditto. 

APP.E. 

Northumber- 
land. 

Mr.  Henley. 


In  addition  to  the  statements  tabulated  above,  the  schedules  contain  the  following  information  as   to  "  the  number  of  children  of 
'  the  agricultural  labouring  class  neither  at  school  nor  at  work  : "  - 

Mr.  Peter  W.  Purves,  occupier,  Eglingham,  says — "  Very  few  when  old  enough." 
Mr.  Joseph  Hudson,  occupier,  Chittingham,  says — "  There  are  few  or  none,  either  boys  or  girls." 
Reo.  William  Procter,  Doddington,  says — "  Very  few  above  seven  years  of  age." 
Bev.  John  Fraser,  Lowick,  says — "  Scarcely  any  in  this  district." 

Mr.  George  Pringle  Hughes,  tlderton,  says — "  In  my  township  four  boys  are  at  school  this  summer,  the  others  are  working. 
"  In  winter  the  entire  population  between  seven  and  14  are  at  school,  and  there  is  a  Sunday  school  in  my  little  village 
"  summer  and  winter." 


Summary  of  Statements  as  to  School  Attendance  of  Agricultural  Children  in  certain  Places  in  the 
County  of  Northumberland  (exclusive  of  Glendale  Union). 


School  Attendance. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

On  Register  of 
some  ScUbol. 

Average  Attendance. 

On  Register  of 
some  School. 

Average  Attendance. 

Number  of  Children  neither 

Place. 

at  School  nor  Work. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

[Also  remarks  on  return.'] 

o 

o 

d 

ri 

e 

d 

m 

r^ 

ro- 

rH 

» 

iH 

1 

I 

P 

O 

o 

P 

s 

p 

5 

S 

I 

S 

P 

s 

p 

o 

3 

1 

o 

i 

N.  NoEinuMBEEiAin). 

35 

36 

63 

26 

22-6 

20-3 

41-3 

18 

29 

42 

38 

25 

231 

31-8 

31-8 

21 

{These  figures  refer   only  to 
schools    under     control    of 

vicar.']    "Ihave  made  care- 

ful inquir.v,  and  am  glad  to 

report  only  3."    (Eev.  W.  C. 
Kmg.) 
'None,  unless  ill."     [This  is 

■Hmbleton  -       -       -       - 

90 

20 

80 

20 

90 

20 

SO 

20 

90 

64 

80 

63 

90 

54 

80 

53 

Woodhorn  -       -       ■       - 

10 

11 

6 

7 

10 

11 

6 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

apparently  a  sehoo  return.^ 
"  None  on  this  farm." 

Hebron      -       ^       -       - 

25 

36 

Botbal 

— 

"" 

— 

~~ 

~~ 

" 

« 

~ 

^ 

^ 

~~ 

— . 

"" 

~ 

~" 

_ 

"None  in  this  locality."    (Mr. 
Lawson.) 

Comhill     .       -       -       - 

21 

4 

m 

3 

18 

3-6 

21 

2 

19 

17 

21 

18 

13 

13 

17 

12 



S.  NOETHUMBEEIAN D. 

c 

SO 

5 

^ 

f 

30 

■N 

Whalton    -      "      "      i 

to 
40 

to 
6 

|16 

5 

— 

— 

— 

L 

to 
40 

[iO 

19 

5 

— 

— 

— 

-_ 

Hexhamshire  LowQuarter 

10 

3 

11 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

3 

11 

3 

— 

— 

— 



Bellingham  Parish    ■ 

67 

54 

58 

29 

66 

51 

53 

22 

74 

65 

61 

34 

66 

62 

54 

25 

"There  are  not  many."    (Mr. 
Charlton.)    "  About  1  in  6  in 
summer,  and  1  in  9  in  winter, 
absent  from   school."    (Mr. 
Coulson.)      [The  return  is 
for  the  soliool;  "about  half 
the  children  ore  of  the  agri- 
cultural  class."] 

Corbridge  -       -       -       - 
St.  John  Lee      - 

77 

22 

SS 

26 

70 

20 

60 

20 

84 

29 

84 

23 

75 

23 

70 

18 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

Two  boys  between  8  and  10; 

one  girl  between  10  and  13 

"  kept  at  home  to  let  mother 
work  (winter  and  summer) 

' 

iThe  returni  probably  refers, 
to  one  farm.] 
"Number  very  small." 

Ditto    (Wall  Township)  - 

8 

10 

10 

-12 

6 

6 

8 

8 

12 

14 

12 

14 

10 

12 

8 

12 

Old  Eidley  Farm  (Bywell 
St.  Peter). 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

None. 

__ 



_ 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

"  All  either  at  school  or  work." 

* 

(Mrs.  Colbeck.) 

Matfen  (Stamfordham)    - 
Stainington      -      -      - 

14 

6 

22 

14 

12 
36 

4 
14 

18 
26 

10 
10 

17 

11 

22 

16 

14 

8 

19 

11 

{A  school  return.] 

10  boys  and  6  girls  in  summer. 
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RMPLOYMENT  OF;  CHILDREN,  'YOtTNG   PERSONS,   AND    WOMEN 


APP,  E. 
Nozt^uniabei:' 

Mr.Hcinley. 


Pr 


45.  4-PPi'03fimate  of  ypung  persons  {i.e.  be- 
tween 13  and  18  years  of  age)  of  the  agri- . 
cultural  labouring  class  growing  up  with 
insufficient  education.  >    ,      ; ; 

—In  ^tmm)AiJE;^=^Mr^  William  Nicholson,  occupier^ 
Hazelridge,  s&js,  ' 

"  I  find  that  in  general  they  can  read  and  write, 
but  in  a  very  insufficient  way." 

Mr.  Thomas  Stawart,  occupier,  Roddam,  says, 

"Very  few  indeed  but  receive  a  plain  useful  educa- 
tion."       - 

Mr.  James  Grey,  occupier,  Kim,merston,  says, 

"  They  are  all  taught  to  read." 

Mr.  Richard  Huntley  King,  occupier,  Wooperton, 
states  that  there  are  two  females. 

Mr.  Charles  Borthwick,  occupier,  Mindrim,  states 
that  there  are  none.      - 

Mr.  Christopher  Atkinson,  occupier,  Rosedon,  says, 

"  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  youth  who 
does  not  receive  a  plain  education.  As  a  class  they 
are  well  educated,  much  more  so  than  they  were 
formerly." 

Mr.   J.  C,  Langhtnds,  occupier,  Old  Bewick,  states 
that  there  are  none. 
— Mr.GvorgeRea,^occupier,  Ildert6n,s&j%'  ' 

^'  All '  csln  read,'  write,  and  for  the  most  part  know 
arithmetic  fairly." 

Rev.  John  Eraser,  Lowick,  says, 

"  All  get  some  education,  but  in  the  case  of  most 
it  is  by  far  too  scanty.  Only  about  four  or  five  in  the 
hraldred-'geta  satisfaetory  education,  and  even  these 
fe'^^^'Sa^M  be  fraiiled  more  if  they  could  be  kept  at 
school  for  a  longer  time." 

Mr.  George  Pringle  Hughes,  occupier,  llderton, 
•^ates  tliat '  onc'-third  t>f  the  popul3,tion  of  males  and 
half  of  the  females  are  growing  up  with  insufficient 
education.-  He  adds,  "  I  haveilone  much  to  encourage 
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-^  the  taste  for  mental  improvement  among  my  work- 
''  "people  by  procuring  a  teacher,  giving  lectures,  and 
''  prizes  for  proficiency." 

In  Noeth  _^Korthumbeeland.  -^  Eev^  WUUum 
Clark  King,  Norham,  states  that  there  are  three 
females, 

Mr.  John  Bolam,  occupier,  Glarorum,  says, 

"  AH  except  very  young  children  can  read  and  write 
well."  .    .,  . 

Mr.  R.  S.  Bdinjbridge,  occupier,  Woodhorn,  sayp, 

"  Number  not  great." 

In  SoDTH  NoKTHUMBEELAND. — Mr.  William^  Henri/ 
Charlton,  landowner,  Hesleyside,  says, 

,"Not  many," 

Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  occupier,  Corbridge,  says, 

"  Veiy  smalt  number."  ' 
•    Mr.  John   Fewster  Newlands,  occupier,  Ehchestvr. 
says, 

"  Most  get  able"  to  read,  wj-ite,  and  cast  accounts." 
-Mr.  Edward  Coukon;  Bridgeford,  s&js, 
""  Very  few.  not  able  to  read,  and  at  least  threo- 
fourths  able  to  read,  write,  and  do  arithmetic." 

'Mr.  Henry  7\  Thompson,  oCcupier,  Chollert'on,  say  a. 

'^It  is"  quite" "the  eifception  to  find  a  laboui'er 
brotight  up  in  this  parish,  not  more  than  20  |yeai'S  of 
"age,  that  is '  not  able  to  read  and  write,  either  male 
oy  female." 

•Mrs.  Isabella  Colbeck,  occupier,  Wardeii,  says, 
■  "None."    •       '    -    ■ 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  occupier,  Shotley,Sikjs, 

"The  whole  of  the  children  in  this  parish  with  one 
exception  can  read  and  write,  and  those  above  lOyeav.i 
of  age  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  arithmetic.";,  , , 

Mr.  Wi  ff.  Wilson,  occupier',  Blagdon,  states 
that  there  are  eijght  male  and  eight  female  young 
persons  growing  up  with  insufficient  education. 


APPENDIX  E. 


Abstract  op  Returns  to  the  Commissioners'  Circular  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  County 
^"'  of  Durham. 


1.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Bates,  Wolsingham,  chairman 
of  the  Weardale  Boardj  of  Guardiams.— There  are  no 
"  private  gangs  "  in  the  union.  Only  a  limited  riutor  - 
ber  of  children, -young  persons,  or  women  are  em- 
ployed. They  are  occupied  in  "  ordinary  field  labour," 
and  live, either,  on  the  falTn  or  at  no  great  distance. 
Tr^eii  iisual  hours  of  w;ork  are  from  8  to  6.  A  suffi- 
cient time  is  airowed  for  meals.  Their  work  is  not 
injurious  to  them  and  they  are  not  subject  to.iU-treat- 
ment.  The  employment  of  females  in  agricutore  is 
not  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  injurious  to' their  inoi^sy 
or  to  their  proper  training  for  domestic  duties.  No 
legislative  restriction  ^eems  n'eces^'ary.""  Attendance 
at  school  in  this  union  is  obtained  without  any  statu- 
tory requirement,  it  is  very  Uttle  affected  by  the 
distance  the  children  have  to  travel,  and  not  much  by 
the  pecuniary  resomxes  of  the  parents,  as  the  defi- 
ciencies are  supplied  by  parochial  aid.  Some  efforts 
are  being  made  for  the  industrial  training  of  girls. 
Cottages  are  not  'terriforially  apportioned,  but  there 
js  no  particular  deficiency  of  accommodation.  The 
cottages  are  not  distant  from  the  farms  nor  crowded 
to  eXt!essi''"The  cottage  accommodation  is  not  inferior 
to  what  it  is  in  other  parts  of'  the  North  of  England. 
The  facilities  for  education  in  this  union  are  con- 
siderable. 

.'  '2.  The  Gttardtans  of  the  Poor  of  the  Durham 
Union. — There  are  ijo  priyate  gangs.  Children,  young 
persons,  and  women  are  employed  in  spring  in  gathier- 
ing  weed^;  and  setting  potatoes ;  in  summer  in  weeding  - 
the  growjfij^  crops',  l^ing.  potatoes  arid  turnips,  win- 
ajpg,  gathering :ftnd  sraJcMing  hay;  -in  autumn  in  har- 
_  vest  work;  andin  winter  in  pnlling  turnips  and  in  work 
connected  with  the  thrashing  of  corn.  Theyliygqnor 
near  the  farms  and  work  from  8  to  12  and  from  1  to  5. 

For  meals,  one  hour  is  allowed  at  noon.     Their  work 
Id 


is  not  injurious  io  them  and  they  are  subject  to.no 
ill-treatment.  No  effect  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the 
!w6nieii  or  to  jtlieir  domestic  fraining  springs  out  o!' 
their  employiHenE~inr^gf icultiife.r^  Boys  are  rarely  ii' 
ever  employed  under  the  age  of  13  years.  No  legisla- 
tive restrictions  are  recommended.  ~  It  "would  serve 
the  interests  of  the  employers  and  children  if  the 
latter  worked  six  months  continuously  and  weie 
educated  during  the  remaining  six  months,  ,,  Tlie 
schools  are  easily  reached  and  the  school  attendfanc." 
is  not' affeij^ed  by  the  pecuniary  resources  of 'the 
parents.  Schooling  is  cheap.  Qirls  are  trained^  in 
sewing,  knitting,  and'  cutting  out'  their  own  clothe;:. 
Farms  here  are  mostly  small  and  the  servants'  gene-- 
rally  live  with  their  masters  in  the  farm  houses.  :  On 
the  large  farms  there  is  generally  adequate  and  propei' 
cottage  accommodation.  Cottages  atta'ched  to  the 
farm  are  rent  free.  There  is  no  obligation  on  the 
part  of  tenants  to  the  owners.'  iCottages  attached  tu 
farms  have  been  greatly  improved  of  late. 

3.  Mr.  Hislop,  chairman  of  the  Chester-le-Stree( 
Board  of  Guardians. — Children,  young  persons,  and 
women  are  employed  in  spring  in  weeding  and  deal- 
ing the  land;  in  summer  in  hoeing  tjirnipsu^rid  hay- 
making ;  in  autumn  in  assisting  in  securing  the  crop  ; 
in  winter  in  barn  work.  They  live  on  or  near  the 
farms.  They  usually  work  for  eight  hours.  Thev 
have  for  meals,  one  hour  for- dinner,  ^  of  an  hour  fore- 
noon and  aftemdon.  Theiir  work  is  not  injurious  lr. 
them  and  they  are  subject  to  no  -ill-treatment,''  The 
;W,pmbn  who  work  out  ^e  generally  more  industrious 
and  make  bietter  hoxrspwives]  "^  No  boy  should  go  to 
-work-under-iO.— Either-tfaree-orfournrtlEs  disrahce 
.  tft,g,o  to  work  is  far  too  great ;  in  no  case  ought  it  to 
exceed  two  miles.  Except  in  this  respect  would  not 
recommend  any  legislative  restrictions.  t. 
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4.  Jfr.  iZoM)/««d;jyw'«to»*,,occupiei'j  <3astle'  Eden. — 
There  are  no  "  private,  gangs  "  in  this  parish.     Chil- 
dren, young  persons,  and  women   are   employed  in 
spring  i^  barking,  wood,  planting  potatoes,  and  pick- 
in?;  weeds  ;   in  summer  in  hoeing  turnips,  weeding, 
iuid  haymaking  ;  in  autumn  in.  harvest  work^i  pulling 
trurnips,  raising  potatoes ;  in  winter,  in  pulling  tur- 
nips, feeding  cattle,  and  working  in  the  harns.     They 
live  on  and  near  the  farms,  and  their  usual  hours  bf 
work  are  8  or  9.     They  are  allowed  ,  for  meats,  one 
hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  in  two  periods,  at 
10  ajn.  and  4  p.m.     Their  work  is  not  injurious  ,to 
tliem,  and  they  are  not  sulgect  to  any  ill-treatment. 
The  female  servants  in  farmhouses  are  more  gene- 
rally immijj'al  than  those  who  go  out  to  daily  field 
work,  owing  to  the  habits  of  farmers  and  thisir  men 
servants.    No  restriptions  are  necessary  in  this  parish. 
Neither  half-day  .nor  alternate  day  school  attendance 
will  suit  either  children  or  farmers.  'Farmers  must  be 
sure  of;  getting  their  work  done,;  half  work  and  half 
school  will  not  suit  either  party. ,  School  attendance 
for  six  months  seems  the  best  possible  plan.  ^    School 
attendance  is  not  affected  by  distance,  and  the  wageS 
are  such  as  to  enable  parents-,  if  they  choose,  to  pay  for 
their  lehildren'B  schooling  without  difficulty.;.  Girls  are 
taught  plain  work,  but  not  cooking,  cleaning,  washing,; 
or  milking.    Two  cottages  per  100  acres  are  considered 
sufficient,  and  there  are  more  than  this.     They  are 
conveniently  situated,  but  some  of  them  are  scarcely 
large  enough.     Some  are  crowded  both  with  niem- 
bers  of  the    family  and  with   lodgers.     They  have 
generally  three  rooms,  some   four,  some   only   two, 
12  ft.  by  14  ft.  or  15  ft.     The  ventilation  and  drainage 
are  good.     Most  have  gardens  and:  outhouses  ;   water 
supply  good.     All  belong  to  one  landlord,,  but  some 
few  are  let  with  farms.     Most  pay  no  rent.     When 
let,  the  rent  is  from  50*.  to  60s.     The  cottages  are 
being  -  gradually;   improved.     The   Cost  of    erecting 
proper  cottages  for  labourers  is  such  that  their  rent 
could  not  pay  ordinary  interest  on  the  expenditure. 
The  only  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  would  be  by 
Government  advancing  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
if  the  object  is  considered  of  sufficient  national  im- 
portanee.  ' 

5.  Mr.  Robert  GraAowj,  occupier,  Staindrop — ;-Not 
more  than  from  six  to  'twelve  persons,  old  and  young, 
«re  employed  on  each  farm  together.  ^  Children,  yonmg 
persons,  and  women  are  employed  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer in  cleaning  tillage,  hoeing  turnips,  hay ;  in 
autumn  and  winter  in  harvest,  pulling  turnips,  and  the 
barn.  They  live  on  the  farms,  or  within  onO'  mile, 
and  work  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  One  hour  is  allowed 
for  meals  (12  to  1  o'clock).  Their  work  is  not  inju- 
rious, and  they  are  subject  to  no  ill-treatment-;  no 
liarm  to  morals  ;  teaches  them  industry  and  to  be  able 
to  do  farm  labour  when  they  marry  farm  labourers, 
whose  helpmates  they  have  to  be.  The  female  la- 
bourer is  willing  to  do  her  share  in  assisting  to  main- 
tain her  family.  Girls  assist  their  mothers  at 'work ;  the 
younger  they  begin  to  learn  the  cleverer  they  always 
turn  out.  There  should  be  no  legislative  restrictions. 
As  to  education,  the  provisions  of  the  Print  Works 
Act  might  be  adopted  to  a  certain  extent.  Parents  as 
a  rule  are  wishful  to  have  schooling  for  their  Children, 
and  get  them  some,  but  no  ride  can  be  laid  down,  as 
it  is  well  known  agricultural  pursuits  depend  upon  the 
weather,  and  can  only  be  done  when  that  is  suitable. 
School  attendance  is  not  at  all  affected  by  distance, 
and  little  or  not  at  all  by  them  cans  of  the  parents  ; 
2d.  or  3rf.  per  week  is  the  payment,  and  assistance,  if 
wanted;  is  generally  rendered.  Cottages  in  many 
instances  want  improving  as  to  more  rooms.  There 
should  be  one  cottage  per  lOO  acres  in  this  parish  ; 
being  mixed,  there  is  that  quantity.  Cottages  are 
conveniently  situated.  There  is  in  nearly  every  case 
a  sufficient  number  of  cottages  with  two  or  three  bed- 
rooms. There  are  no  lodgers  ;  the  cottages  are  not 
crowded.  They  belong  to  the  landlord,  and  are  well 
constructed  :  water,  garden,  and  plenty  bf  accommo- 
dation, as  a  rule.  The  rent  is  paid  by  tenant  with  his 
farm,  none  charged  to  the  labourer,  nor  any  rates  or 
taxes.     Besides,  each  man  has  from  l4.<'"'to  16s.per 


vfB0k  .regular  wage,  as  many  pQt^toe*  ;aiS  .rfe?  caHlfiPJJ- 
sume,  2,  to  .4  bushels  pf  wheat  at  ,Christoias>,  cftaJfr; 
led..  His  wife, has  \0d.  a  day,  e^^cept  at  harvest^ .when, 
she  has  2s.  per  day,  and  takes  the  turnips  ,to  hoeitaAd 
alsQjto  pull,  earning  on  an  average  2s.  per  day*' ;.•(,'J,.lb• 
6.  Mr.  William  W.  Hawdon,  occupier,  Staindrop. 
— Children,  young  rpersons,  and  women  are  eiHpli0j^ied 
in.  spring  in  cleaning  and  preparing  land  ;  in  summer 
in  putting  in  turnips,  hay,  and  hoeing ,;  turnips;  in 
autumn  in  harvesting ;  in  winter  in  storing  turnips, 
barn  work,  waiting  on  cattle.  They  all  hve  on  the, 
farm.  Men  work  10  hours  ;  women,  8  hours.  One 
hour  is  allowed  for  dinner.  The  work  of  women 
and  children  is  not  injurious  to  them,  and,  they  are 
subject  to  no  ill-treatment.  A  female,  islightly  out  of 
health  generally  wishes:  to  get  work  in  fields,  for:  the 
summer  months.  Children,  generally  gq  to-  rsehoel 
until  13  years  of  age.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
legislature  to  inferfere  with  the  agricultural  labourer 
in  this  district.  ,i     .  , 

The  school  is  two  mUes  off.  Childi-en  cannot -walk 
so  far  till  they  are  about  6  years  old.  Withbut  some 
endowment  to  the  school,  so  that  i  the  weekly  pence; 
does  not  exceed  2d.  each,  a  man  cannot  educate  a 
large  family.  Cottages  with,  more  than  four  childreti 
are  crowded.  Cottages  have  one  sitting-room,  one 
bed-room,  pantry,  wash-up  place,  no  lodgers  ;  16  ft.i.by 
14  ft ;  pump,  garden,  and  potato  ground.  Eandlbrd 
lets  them  to  tenant  with  farm;  tenant  keeps  them  in 
repau'.  There  .is  no  evening  sohbol, ,  owing  to;  the 
want  of  teachers  ;  one  is  much  wanted  in  the  winter 
months.  i,  - 

7.  Mr.  Simpson  Walker,  occupier,  Cockfield.— ^ 
Children,  young  persons,  and  women  are  occasiflmally. 
employed  in  spring  in  cleaning  meadow  and  pasture 
land ;  in  summer  in  hay,  &c.  They  live  near  the 
farm,  and  work  for  7-|-  hours  daily.  Oner  hour  .is 
allowed  for  meals.  Their  work  is  not  injurious  to 
them,  and  they  are  subject  to  no  ill-treatment. ; 

8.  Mr.    John    Feetham,  occupier,    Houghton-lcr 
Skerne. — There  ai-e  no  private  gangs  here.    Children, 
young  persons,  and  women  are  employed  in  spring  in 
weeding,  &c.  ;  in  summer,  in  hoeing  turnips,  haymak- 
ing, &c.  ;  in  autumn,  in  harvest  work  and  taking  up 
potatoes  ;  in  winter,  in  pulling  turnips  and  barn  work. 
All  live  near   the   farm.     They,  usually  work  .from 
8  a.m.  to  noon,  and  from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.tn.     One  hour 
is  allowed  for  meals.     Their  work  is  not  injurious  to 
them,  and  they  are  subject  to  no  ill-treatment.    There 
is  nothing  in  the  employment  of  females  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood detriniental  either  to  their  morals  or  proper 
training.   No  young  children  are  put  to  labour  in  this 
township.     There    is    nothing    here  reqhiring    any 
restriction.     New  schools  have  recently  been;  erected 
in  the  parish,  and  the  labourers  show  every  disposi- 
tion to  avail  themselves  of' the  improved  advantages 
offered  thereby.     Nearly  all  the  children  in  this  town- 
ship are  sent  to  school  at  an  early  age,  the  distance  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.     Efforts  are  being  made  for 
the  industrial  training  of  girls.     One  and  half  cottage 
per  100  acres  is  sufficient  here,  and  that  proportion 
exists.    The  cottages  are  conveniently  situated ;  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  with  two  or  three  bedrooms;  they 
are  not  crowded.     They  are   principally  occupied   by 
hinds,  who  live  rent  free  and  receive  14s.  Qd.  per  week 
wage,  ten  bushels  of  good  potatoes,  a  boll  of  corn  at 
Christmas  ;' and,  in  the  case   of  Mr.    Feetham,   are 
supplied  with  com-  for  the  use  of  themselves  and  their 
families  at  13s.  per  boH  (2  bushels),  which  is  now  about 
6s.  per  boll  less  than  the  market  price.    "  I  know  of  no 
"  children   here  grbwing  up  with  insufficient  educd- 
"  tion,  except  two  children  of  parents  who  have  come 
"  here  temporarily  to  supply  the  place  of  a  hind  who 
"  left  during  his  year  of  service,  and  these  are  people 
"  of  improvident  habits,  who  will  never  settle  long 
"anywhere." 

9.  Mr.  W.  Steward,  occupier.  Bourne  Moor. — -No 
boys  are  employed  and  no  females  under  13.  Wo- 
men are  employed  in  spring  in  weeding,  gatherifisg 
•stones,  &0. ;  ■  in  summer,  in  haymaking,  hoeing  turnips, 

&c. ;  in  autumn,  in  harvesting,  pulling  turnips,  &c. ;  in 
winter,  in  jmlling  turnips  and  in  the  barn  when  the 
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threshing  machine  is  at  work.  Their  homes  are  all 
upon  the  farm ;  they  usually  work  eight  hours  daily. 
One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner.  Their  work  is  not 
injurious  to  them,  and  they  are  subject  to  no  ill- 
treatment.  All  the  young  and  most  of  the  adult 
labourers  can  read  and  write.  Kestrictions  ai'e  not 
required  in  this  neighbourhood ;  as  the  mining 
population  is  great  and  sufficient  female  labour  is 
to  be  had  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fanns, 
and  they  always  return  to  their  own  homes  after 
work.  Children  should  not  go  out  to  work  before  the 
age  of  10,  and  afterwards  should  be  educated  during 
the  winter  at  night  schools.  The  children  are  all 
within  one  mile  of  the  different  schools.  Sewing 
is  taught  to  the  girk.  The  cottages  are  generally 
good,  several  have  been  built  recently  and  others 
enlarged.  The  accommodation  in  the  new  cottages 
now  being  built  is  as  under,  viz.,  front  kitchen  in 
which  a  bed  is  generally  placed,  back  kitchen  (with 
fireplace)  and  pantry  on  the  ground  floor  ;  two  bed- 
rooms above.  Two  cottages  per  100  acres  is  suffi- 
cient, and  there  are  that  number.  They  are  conve- 
niently situated  and  not  crowded.  Rent  free  and  coals 
fi'ee.  No  children  who  are  of  age  to  attend  are 
absent  from  school,  except  those  at  work.  There  is 
an  evening  school,  open  from  October  to  March  for 
two  and  a  half  hours  per  night,  on  five  nights  a  week. 
It  has  21  scholars.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are 
reading,  wi'iting,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  &c. 

10.  Rev.  W.  Featherstonhaugh,  Edmundbyers. — 
There  are  no  private  gangs.  Very  few  children,  &c. 
are  employed,  except  in  harvest  time.  None  under 
13  are  at  work.  They  are  not  employed  in  spring ; 
in  summer  they  are  employed  in  the  hay  harvest ;  in 
autumn,  in  the  corn  harvest,  and  in  winter,  in  manur» 
ing  and  ploughing.  They  live  on  or  near  the  farms. 
Their  usual  work  hours  are  from  6  to  6  with  two  aud 
a  half  hom-s  allowed  for  meals.  Their  work  is  not 
injurious  to  them,  and  they  are  subject  to  no  ill-treat- 
ment. No  restrictions  are  necessary.  As  to  school  at- 
tendance, plan  No.  3  would  seem  most  applicable.  A 
continuous  attendance  is  better  than  intermitted. 
Young  children  cannot  travel  any  distance,  especially 
in  winter.  School  attendance  is  not  at  present  affected 
by  the  means  of  the  parents,  as  the  rector  assists  and 
the  Board  of  Guardians  puts  pauper  children  to 
school.  Want  of  decent  clothing  sometimes  hinders 
attendance.  The  effect  of  the  cottage  accommodation 
is  not  satisfactory  as  to  morality.  The  cottages  have 
generally  two  rooms,  no  drainage.  Nearly  all  the 
children  attend  school.  The  statute  fairs  are  a  great 
evil,  but  the  remedy  is  difficult  to  arrive  at.  In  this 
parish  the  farmers'  children  all  attend  school ;  when 
growing  up,  the  boys  generally  take  up  farm  work 
with  their  father,  the  girls  often  learn  dress  making, 
or  remain  at  home,  saving  a  servant. 

11.  Rev.  James  W.Uich,  Byers  Green. — The  farmers 
hire  girls  and  women  by  the  day.  No  boys  are  em- 
ployed and  no  girls  under  10.  The  females  are  em- 
ployed in  spring  in  cleaning  the  ploughed  land  ;  in 
summer  in  weeding  corn  and  hoeing  turnips  ;  in 
autumn,  in  harvest ;  in  winter,  in  pulling  turnips.  They 
go  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  to  work,  not  more,  and 
are  usually  employed  from  8  to  6.  One  liour  is  allowed 
for  meals.  The  demand  on  their  physical  powers  does 
them  good  ;  they  are  not  subject  to  any  ill-treatment; 
they  would  not  put  up  with  it  for  a  moment.  The 
worst  employment  is  the  brickworks.  Pulling  turnips 
in  the  ivinter  (in  bad  weather)  is  also  injurious.  The 
state  of  education  among  them  is  very  low  indeed. 
The  women  working  out  in  the  fields  are  generally  the 
oldest  daughters  of  a  family  who,  from  having  had  to 
nurse  their  rapidly  increasing  family  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  have  never  been  at  school.  This  is  the  usual 
thing  with  the  oldest  girls  in  a  family,  whether  agri- 
cultural or  pit  people.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  re- 
gulations could  be  carried  out  as  to  education  amongst 
private  gangs  ;  unless  it  were  that  no  girls  under  14 
or  15  years  should  be  employed,  and  then  not  unless 
they  could  read  and  write.  This  age  might  allow  them 
to  get  a  couple  of  years  of  schooling  after  the  younger 
children  were  old  enough    to   do  without  the  girls' 


nursing  :  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  cany  out. 
It  would  be  well  that  no  girl  (boys  seldom  work 
out)  under  14  should  work  in  private  gangs  or  as 
private  labourers  for  farmers  unless  she  had  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  clergyman  or  schoolmaster  of  the 
parish  that  she  could  read  and  write.  Out-door 
work  (with  young  men),  and  even  with  many  to- 
gether of  women,  is  prejudicial  to  morals.  Of  course 
it  is  so  much  time  taken  away  from  domestic  duties. 
The  class  of  girls  that  go  out  are  sometimes,  indeed 
often,  of  a  low  standing.  Most  could  attend  school 
during  the  winter  months.  You  could  not  make  a 
general  rule,  but  there  might  be  some  arrangement  with 
the  schoolmaster  that  these  children  should  attend  a 
certain  number  of  days  in  the  year,  say  year  1867,  or 
not  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  year  1868.  School  at- 
tendance is  not  much  affected  by  distance  or  by  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents.  The  cottage  ac- 
commodation in  this  parish  (and  indeed  in  all  pit 
parishes)  is  very  bad  :  great  crowding  and  mixing  of 
the  sexes.  What  is  worse  almost  no  privies  are  pro- 
vided. In  this  parish,  and  it  is  much  the  same  all  round, 
there  are  not  above  a  dozen  privies,  though  there  are 
500  houses.  The  cottages  are  most  of  them  within 
a  mile  from  the  farms.  The  pit  cottage  generally  is 
one  sitting-room  and  one  bedroom  ;  often  15  people  in 
these.  Sitting-room  about  14  feet  square  and  nine  feet 
high,  bad  ventilation.  Veiy  little  drainage,  bad  water 
supply;  few  gardens,  no  outhouses.  Built  by  speculators 
and  let  to  the  pit  owners  ;  rent  about  51.  per  annum. 
In  pit  districts  (from  which  agricultural  labourers  come 
also)  a  government  inspector  (as  Mr.  Tremenheere) 
should  have  the  plans  of  all  houses  passed  by  him,  else 
no  improvement  will  be  made  in  the  sort  of  houses. 

12.  Mr.  Henry  Chaytor,  Witton  Castle,  Darlington. 
— Children,  young  persons,  and  women  are  employed 
during  spring  in  gathering  stones  off  grass  seeds  and 
meadow,  hoeing  thistles  in  corn;  in  summer,  in  hoeing 
turnips;  in  autumn,  in  harvest;  in  winter,  very  casually 
indeed.  They  generally  live  within  a  mile  of  the  farm 
and  work  from  8  or  9  a.m.  till  dark,  or  5  p.m.,  not  later. 
One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner.  Their  work  is  not  in- 
jurious, and  they  are  subject  to  no  ill-treatment.  In  the 
county  of  Durham  and  North  Yorks,  the  employment 
of  females  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  morals.  The  field 
work  in  Durham  and  North  Yorks  of  women  and  girls 
is  on  the  whole  so  little  and  casual  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  restrict  it.  It  is  much  less  than  it  was,  owing 
to  altered  systems  of  husbandry,  and  since  reaping 
machines  children  are  seldom  seen  in  the  fields.  It  is 
very  rare  to  see  girls  under  15  or  16  ;  if  there  be  any 
they  are  the  children  of  small  farmers  on  their  own  farm; 
no  one  would  hire  them.  No  restrictions  are  necessary. 
There  are  no  difficulties  as  to  time  for  school.  Children 
are  rarely  employed,  and  women  and  girls  are  not  em- 
ployed on  an  average  of  the  year  two  days  in  the 
week,  sometimes  not  for  months  together.  Children 
will  go  two  miles  to  school,  but  it  does  not  answer. 
Schools  are  pretty  general  and  good,  and  well  attended, 
but  there  are  some  parishes  without  effieiint  schools. 
The  charges  seldom  exceed  2d.  per  week,  and  this  is  no 
bar  to  attendance.  Cottage  accommodation  is  generally 
pretty  good  and  cottages  clean,  very  superior  to  the 
south  generally  in  these  respects.  Pitmen's  cottages, 
two  rooms  and  pantry,  sometimes  three  and  four  rooms, 
houses  seldom  crowded  together,  plenty  of  ventilation, 
water  supply  pretty  good,  but  at  times,  in  places,  defi- 
cient. Cottages  owned  by  everybody;  occupiers  inde- 
pendent :  gardens.  Iron-workers  more  in  towns  or 
dense  villages.  The  wives  aud  daughters  of  both 
classes  supply  agricultural  labourers  when  you  can  get 
them  to  work.  Wages  Is.  per  day,  was  Sd.  20  years 
since.    Cottages  are  always  being  built  on  speculation. 

Ml-.  Chaytor  appends  the  following  statement  as  to 
education.  "  In  the  richer  parishes,  schools  are  pro- 
moted by  large  employers  of  labour,  and  they  are  well 
attended.  In  thfe  poorer  parishes  having  no  mining 
or  manufacture,  the  schools  can  scarcely  be  kept  alive 
for  want  of  funds,  aud  probably  get  no  grant  from 
Government.  There  are  many  rural  parishes  in  this 
position,  and  the  question  is  how  to  relieve  them  from 
this  state  of  things. 
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"  The  present  system  of  grants  is  very  unfair,  for 
these  poor  parishes  -while  tliey  get  no  grant  and  can 
hardly  support  a  school  actually  by  it,  contribute  to 
the  ti^^ching  of  wealthy  places.  Hence  it  may  be 
supposed  that  grants  should  either  be  universal  accord- 
ing to  payment  to  the  State  or  entirely  discontinued. 

"  The  better  way  perhaps  may  be  entirely  to  relieve 
the  Imperial  Treasury,  and  empower  magistrates  in 
petty  sessions  to  order  an  education  i-ate  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  poor  rate,  according  to  the  wants  of  each 
parish,  the  Government  still  finding  inspection  of 
the  schools.  Such  rate  not  to  be  compulsory,  but  at 
disci'etion,  on  application  by  any  sufficient  number  of 
parties  interested,  on  a  proper  notice  published,  and 
after  duly  hearing  all  parties  both  promoters  and 
opponents. 


"  A  rate  however  should  be  only  in  aid^  2d.  and  in 
rare  cases  3rf.  should  be  the  maximum,  for  it  is  not 
desirable  to  kill  charity  or  relieve  the  parents  from  all 
payment.  Funds  too  amply  afforded  would  lead  to 
quarrelling,  jobbing,  and  dissatisfaction. 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  fairly  expected  that  a  system 
of  this  kind  would  lead  many  persons  to  feel  a  more 
direct  interest  in  the  school  and  in  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  funds,  than  they  now  evince  in  educational 
niatters.  This  would  be  greatly  productive  of  good, 
and  while  2d.  or  3c?.  in  the  pound  would  not  prove  an 
onerous  impost,  it  is  probably  enough  to  ensure 
success  in  almost  every  parish  in  the  kingdom.  This 
perhaps  requires  to  be  tested  by  experience  ;  it  is 
usually  easier  to  increase  than  to  diminish  expenditure, 
and  no  two  parishes  are  alike  in  their  wants." 
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Married. 
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Mr.  Kowland  Burdon 

Mr.  R.  Graham 

Mr.  Hawdon 

Mr.  Walker 

Mr.  J.  Feetham 

Mr.  W.  Steward  - 

Rev.  W.  Featherstonehaugh  - 

Castle  Eden 

Staindrop 

Wakefield,  Staindrop 

Cockfield 

Great  Burdon,  Darlington 
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Bdmundbyers  R. 
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List  of  Witnesses. 


Nos. 
1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 


10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19, 

20. 
21. 

22, 
23. 


Mk   John   Mitchell,    Medical   Officer,   Teesdale 

Union. 
Mr.  Sheriton,  Medical  Officer,  Sedgefield  Union. 
Mr.  W.  Boyd,  Medical  Officer,  Durham  Union. 
Mr.  Anston,  Surgeon,  Stanhope. 
Mr.  William  Lowes,  Reheviug  Officer,  Sedgefield 

Union. 
Mr.  William  Wastell,  Relieving  Officer,  Darlington 

Union. 
Mr.  Butterfield,  Believing  Officer,  Castle  Barnard. 
Mr.  William  Banks,  Reheving   Officer,  Middles- 
borough  District,  Stockton  Union. 
Mr.  Richard  Langley  Pearson,  Relieving  Officer, 

Stockton  District. 
Mr.  John  Gregson,  Relieviug  Officer,  Durham. 
Mr.  John  Benson,  Relieving  Officer,  Stanhope, 
Ml-.  John  Thompson,  Believing  ..Officer,  Bishop 

Auckland. 
Messrs.     Hodgson     and.     Dickinson,     Relieving 

Officers,  Chester-le-Street. 
Mr.  Pan-ington,  Agent  to  Lord  Boyne. 
Mr.  Flavel,  Auctioneer  and  Farmer,  Sedgefield. 
Messrs.  Bamlett,  Parkin,  and  Weddings,  Occupiers 

of  Land,  Stockton  Union. 
Mr.  Charlton,  Occupier,  Sedgefield. 
Mr.  Isaac  Allanson,  Farmer,  Bishop  Auckland. 
Mr.  James  Taite,  Agent  to  Mr.  Burdon,  Casllo 

Eden. 
A.  B.,  Farmer,  Bishop  Auckland. 
Messrs.  Stobbs,  Gill,  and  Hutchinson,  Guardians, 

Bishop  Auckland. 
Church  of  England  School,  Sedgefield. 
The  Master,  Hartwell  School,  Stanhope,   , 


Nos. 
24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 
31. 

32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 

38. 
39. 

40. 

41- 

49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


Mr.    W.    C.    Robinson,    Master   of    the   Hatfield 

Colliery  School. 
Mr.  Grey,  Master  of  the  New  Harrington  Church 

School. 
Miss  Margaret  Unwiu,  National  Schoolmistress, 

Castle  Eden. 
Brancepeth  Girls'  School. 
Brancepeth  School. 

Mr.  John  B.  Johnstone,  Master  of  the  Esk  Na- 
tional Schools. 
V/ilham  D.,  Schoolboy,  Esk. 
Mr.  Mathew  Fawel,  Master  of  a  Roman  Catholic 

School,  Esk. 
Mr.  Foster,  Master  of  Castle  Eden  National  School. 
A.  B.,  Ploughman,  Aycliffe. 
Mr.  Nixon,  Hind,  Aycliffe. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Forester,  wife  of  a  Hind,  Hill  Farm. 
Wife  of  a  Hind,  Aycliffe. 
Mrs.   James  Lawson,  wife   of   a   Hind,  Bishop 

Auckland. 
Mrs.  Edger,  wife  of  Steward,  Castle  Eden. 
Mrs.  MacMurdo,  wife  of  a  Scotch  Hind,   Castle 

Eden. 
Mrs.   Francis   Waller,  wife   of    a   Hind,  Bishop 

Auckland. 
48.  Schoolboys,  Wingatc  School  ancl  Castle  Eden 

School. 
C.  D.,  hired  Boy. 
Joseph  Elliott,  sou  of  a  Byreman. 
E.  F.,  a  hired  Girl. 

Anna  Angus,  daughter  of  a  Hind,  Brancepeth. 
Report  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Auckland  Union, 
Stateinent  as  to  the  remuneration  of  Hinds,  &c. 


1.  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  Barnard  Castle,  medical 
officer  of  the  Teesdale  Union — Women  who  work 
out  in  the  fields  are  of  two  kinds.     The  wives  of  hinds 


who  live  on  the  farms  and  women  from  this  town, 
mostly  Irish,  who  go  out  occasionally.  As  a  rule  they 
ai"e  very   healthy,   though   occasionally   the   work   is 
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— -  chUdren  in  the  fields  is  quita  exceptional,  but  very 

Durham.       young  girls  are.hii'ed  into  cottages  to  nurse  '  the  chil- 
^^"~~.         dren  so  as  to  set  the  hind's  wife  at  liberty  for  field 
°°  "^'     work.     They   go   to   do  this   as  young  aa    10.     Of 
^  1)  course  this  prevents  them  from  going  to  school.    At 

1 1  yeai-s  the  gii'ls  are  physically  as  strong  as  the  boys. 
Among  the  adult  agricultural  class  there  is  a  great 
want  of  education.  They  are  not  nearly  so  fai- 
advanced  as  the  same  class  in  Scotland.  The  children 
attend  the  schools  fairly  when  they  are  not  required 
by  their  mothers  at  home  to  attend  on  younger  child- 
ren. The  cottages  in  the  disti-ict  are  usually  good. 
The  sanitary  an-angements  fair.  They  have  in  general 
two  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  There  is  no  separation  of  the 
sexes,  but  the  children  leave  for  serviceat  an  early  age. 
2.  Mr.  Sheriton,  surgeon  and  medical  officer  to 
Sedgefield  Union. — Has  been  in  practice'  about  nin^ , 
years.  The  women  do  not  work  long  hours,  -thef  ■ 
have  only  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.mT^  with  an'hour  _fof~ 
dinner.  Their  work  is  not  hard.  The  only  work 
that  can  be  considered  injurious  to  their  health  is 
j)ulling  turnips  in  the  winter  season,  at  which  they 
sometimes  get  wet,  but  they  are  a  far  more, healthy 
class  than  townswomen.  The  greater  number-,  who 
work  are  married  women,  and  they  take  the  eldest- 
girl  sometimes  from  school  to  look  after  the  house 
and  family.  Children  of  the  labouring  class  nevfa"  go 
out  to  work  before  12  or- 13,-  at  that  age  they  are 
sometimes  hired  to  go  into  the  farm  houses  as  servants, 
both  the  boys  and  the  girls.  The  children  who  "go  to 
work  at  the  earliest  age  a,re  the  children  of  "small 
farmers.  They  are  kept  at  home  to  do  small,  jobs  of 
■work,  carrying  dinners  at  1,  but  that  is  only  during 
the  summer.  They  return  to  school  in  winter.  The 
people  mostly  live  in  the  villages.  There  are  very 
few  hinds'  houses.  The  hinds'  houses  are  the  most 
crowded.  Those  in  the  villages  pah  shift,  when  the 
space  becomes  insufficient  for  their  accommodation. 
The  sanitary  arrangements  are  defective,  want  of 
drainage,  pig-sties  too  near,  ash-heaps  crowded  in,  but 
the  ventilation  is  "not  "bad^  and  they"  have" "privies'. 
Water  supply  good.  Wages  here  are  high,  but  the 
people  make  UtSe  or  no  provision  for  old  age. 

3.  Mr.  W.  Boyd,  medical  officer  of  the  Durham 
Union. — Has  known  the  district  all  his  life.  The  chil- 
dren in  this  neighbourhood  do  not  go  to  farm- work  at  an 
early  age  ;  say  13.  If  there  is  an  exception  it  would 
be  that  of  the  small  farmers  who  employ  their  children 
in  the  summer.  It  does  not  interfere  with  their  health. 
The  youngest  boys  are  employed  as  "milk  barrel 
boys,"  but  they  are  about  14  when  they  do  that.  •  He 
considers  the  children  attend  school  pretty  well. ;  The 
women  do  not  work  long  hours  or  do  hard  work,  from 
8.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with  one  hom-  for  dinner.  The 
Irishmen  now  take  very  much  the  place  of  women  in 
unskilled  labour.  Most  of  the  women  are  married. 
They  are  not  at  all  injured  by  field  work.  The  con- 
struction of  the  cottages  in  the  villages  is  poor  ;  there 
are  few  on  the  faxms.  The  sei-vant  lives  in  the  farm- 
house. The  cottages  are  not  crowded.  The  drainage 
nil ;  other  sanitary  arrangements  defective,  but  not 
injurious  to  health  in  his  opinion.  The  people  live 
with  open  doors  which  makes  them  healthy.  The 
hiring  fairs  are  much  amended  since  the  railway  days, 
which  compel  the  people  to  leave  early,  and  in  this  town 
dancing  in  public  houses  is  discontinued.  Mr.  Boyd, 
as  certificated  surgeon  under  the  Factory  Acts,  finds 
that  the  parents  are  not  unwilling  to  have  their  chil- 
dren prevented  from  working.  It  is  the  child  as  a  rule 
who  rather 'prefers  and  presses  to  go  to  work.  The 
most  of  these  parents  are  settled  Irish. 

4.  Mr.  Arnsfon,  surgeon.  Stanhope. — Does  not 
consider  the  work  of  women  and  children  prgudiCial 
to  them.  They  are  a  most  healthy  class.  Children 
are  seldom  employed  before  14  years  old,  very  few 
children  are  hired  into  the  houses  under  16  or  17. 
He  has  never  heard  any  complaints  of  hours,  or  kinds 
of  work  that  women  and  chili-enTare  put  to.  Children 
are  but  little  employed,  as  they  can  get  higher  wages 
at  other  kinds  of  work.  .  t^'ery  few  girls  work  out 
befoi'e  14  or  15.    The  cottages  are  hot  crowded. 


5.  Mr.  William  Lomes,  relieving  ;  officer,  Sedge- 
field  Union. — ^The  women  in  this  (Bstrict  go  out  to 
work  at  8  a.m.  in  summer  and  work  tiU  5,  with  an  hour 
for  dinner.  They  gather  weeds  and  hoe  turnips,  occa- 
sionally assist. in  thrashing.  They  very  rai-ely  do  any 
hard  work,  such  as  filling  manure  carts,  pitching  corn, 
&e.  Both  married  and  single  women  work  in  the 
fields,  but  perhaps  the  bulk  are  married.  Tho  single 
go  to  service.  He  does  not  consider  that=any  work  to 
which  women  are  put  in  the  fields  is  unsuitable  or 
injurious  in  any  respect.  The  women  who  go  to 
charing  in  houses  have  a  harder  time.  The  children 
go  out  to  work  at  about  12  years  of  age.  They  ga 
to  drive  mUk  carts,  herd  cows,  keep  stock,  &c.  '&c. 
They  work  the  same  hours  as  women  when  they,  are 
doing  the  same  sort  of  work.  Nothing  they  do  is  top 
hard  for  them.  The  farm  servants  altogether  do  not 
work  nearly  sb  hard  as  they  used  to  '  do.  There  ai-e 
sufficient  schools  in  the  district,  though  in  some  very 
small  viQages  they  have'some  way  to  go.  In  the  agri- 
cultural villages  the  chUdi-en  attend  at  school  very  well. 
He  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  coUieries  and  iron- 
works. The  guardians  pay  the-  school  fees  for  out 
relief.  He  does  not  believe  that  any  children  are  kept 
from  school  from  the  poverty  of  parents.  The  day- 
tale  men  here  get  about  15«.  to  18s.  a  week.  The  cot. 
tage  rents  woiild  be  at  &L  or  Al.  a  year.  The  women 
generally  earn  about  Is.  a  day  and  2s.  at  harvest. 
Cottages  are  usually  in  villages  and  not  on  the  farms. 
Some  men  may  have  to  go  three  miles  to  their  work, 
but  that  very  rarely,  about  two  miles  is  the  average. 
The  men  prefer  the  village  cottages  to  thp  detached 
ones  ;  they  feel  more  independent.  They  are  pretty 
good- houses,  and  generally  have  two  or  three  rooms, 
&c.  _  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  not  bad ;  they 
mostly  have  privies.  He  does  not  think  there  is  any 
want  of  cottages  in  the  district. 

6.  Mr.-  WilticSm  fVastell,  relieving  officer,  Dar- 
lington Union. — Has  been  in  this  position  three  years  ; 
before  this  was  a  farmer.  Children  as  a  rule  go  to 
work  at  12  or  13  years  old,  but  in  exceptional  cases 
theymay  go  o"ut"as"early~aB"~iO;  This  only  Tefers^  to 
boys.  Girls  never  go  before  12  or  13  ;  generally  14. 
Women  work  from  8  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  with  an  hour  for 
dinner ;  in  winter  shorter  time.  Boys  who  drive 
ploughs  go  from  7  tiU  5j  with  an  hour  for  ditiner.  The 
others  work  with  the  women. 

A  great  number  of  boys  and  gfrls  hire  into  the  farm 
houses.  They  never  hfre  before  13  years  of  age,  and 
girls  about  15.  There  is  very  little  trouble  taken 
with  them  abbut  education  after  they  begin  to  work  on 
the  farm.  Women  only  do  the  light  work,  nothing 
imsuitable  to  them.  Almost  all  the  women  who  work 
on  the  farm  are  married,  with  the  exception-  of  the 
girls  hired  into  the  houses. 

Hinds'  wages  about  13s.  6d.  in  money  ;  coals  led  ; 
house  free  ;  potatoes,  about  15  bushels  ;  com  at  a  fixed 
price,  about  12s.  a  boU,  i.e.,  two  bushels.  Day  tale  men 
have  15s.  a  week.  Cottages  are  of  two  kinds,  on  some 
estates  very  good,  on  some  very  bad.  The  best  cot- 
tages as  a  rule  have  two  rooms  with  conveniences  ;  bad 
ones  single  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  many  without 
conveniences  ;  about  a  third  in  this  state ;  as  to  num- 
ber, they  are  sufficient.  Labourers  prefer  living  in 
the  villages  to  the  cottages  built  on  land,  for  the  sake 
of  the  shopping,  the  schools,  and  to  avoid  the  loiie- 
liness.  There  is  only  one  place  in  this  district,  where 
he  is  aware  of  any  deficiency  in  schools.  The  masters 
are  good,  and  the  people  avail  themselves  of  them,  but 
complain  of  the  certificated  masters  giving  the- children 
too  much  singiug  and  play.  The  children  are  not  pre- 
vented attending  from  want  of  funds,  and  the  guardians 
pay  for  pauper  children,  The  sanitai-y  arrangements 
are  pretty  good ;  most  of  the  bad  cottages  belong  to 
small  people  who  have  bought  them  on  speculation 
and  let  them  go  to  i-uin.  The  rent  of  the  bad  ones 
from  30s.  to  21.  ;  the  good  ones  4Z.  There  are  some 
cases  of-  agiicultural  labourers  who  cannot  read  or 
write  ;aT)out  a  third,  and  these  are  the  old  people; 
very  few  young  people  but  can  read  and  write.  He 
caimot  call  to  mind  ati'y  family  who  have  not  seiit 
their  children  to  school.     Parents  are  anxious  to  edu- 
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cate  their  children,  and  have  the  'opportunity.  Some 
children  go  as  far  as  three  miles-  to  school,  though  not 
many:  They  do  not  mind  that  distance.  Farms  run 
from  ^00  to  400  acres.  A  man  of  25  yeai's  of  age  in 
a  farm  house  will  get  2bl.  a  year  and  all  found.'  ■- ' 

7.  Mr.  Butterfield,  relieving  officer,  CaBtle  -Bar- 
nard.— There  were  many  cottager  in  this  district  pulled 
down  after  the  passing  of  the  new  Poor  Law.  Some 
men  have  now  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  to  their 
work.  They  prefer  living  in  villages,  but  this  distance 
is  too  greati  The  cottages  are  riot  much  crowded  in 
the  country,  but  they  are  in  the  towns.  Farm  labour- 
ers seldom  come  to  the  relieving  officers';  they  all 
belong  to  benefit  societies.  Of  education  they  all  have 
a  smattering,  but  as  registrar  he  finds  thait  inany 
women  cannot  write.  They  say  they  once  could  do 
sb,  but  have  forgotten  it. 

8.  Mr.  William  Banks,  Middlesborbugh  District, 
Stockton^Union. — Has  been  relieving  officer  22  years 
in  March.  The  district  is  mixed  ;  ironwork  and  agri- 
culture. From  his  experience  the  children  of  tJae 
agricultural  class  are  better  educated  than  those  in  the 
iron  works.  In  the  town  of  Middlesborough  hundreds 
of  children  are  running  about  bare  legged,  without  any 
education;  they  are  mostly  Irish  and  Welsh.  Thirty-six 
years  ago  the  borough  was  onlyone  house,  now  there  are 
about  33,000  inhabitants  of  all  nations,  and  a  great  mix- 
ture. The  schools  in  the  agricultural  district  are  suffi- 
cient in  number  and  instruction,'  and  the  people  avail 
themselves  of  them.  The  farnis  are  about  160  to  200 
acres.  The  fariners  and  their  families  db  not  work  on  the 
land.  ■  The  work  of  women  is  not  too  hard  ;  the  only 
hard  work  he  has  ever  seen  thehi  do  is  forking  corn. 
He  never  saw  them  forking  dmig  :iri  his- life.  They 
mostly  live  in  villages  ;  they  never  go  beyond  two 
miles  to  work  ;  the  average  -would  be  a  inil'e  and  a  half. 
The  rent  in  the  villages  for  a  two  or  three  roomed 
house  would  be  about  50«.  a  year,  with  a  Small  garden. 
Some  few  live  upon  the  farms,- but  he  thinks'  there  wiU 
be  a  change  from  ViUiers'  Act  in  this  respect.  The 
bais tardy  returns  in  the  towns  are  kept  down  by  the 
people  living  together  as  man  and  wife,  though  un- 
married. Most  farmers  hire  one  or  two  servants  into 
their  houses.  '   y 

9.  Mr.  Richard  Langley  Pearson,  relieving'  officer, 
Stockton  District. — Has  been  in  this  position  for  two 
years,  but  was  deputy  in  this  union  for  14  years  pre- 
viously. He  relieves  both  in  the,  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  district.  The  cottages  in  the  manufac- 
turing district  are  of  a  better  class,  but  neither  ih'.bne 
or  the  other  are  they  overcrowded '{- there  are  m&tiy 
empty  in  both  districts.  The  women  wbrk  very  little 
out  in  the  fields  ;  they  are  mostly  married.  The  girls 
who  live  in  the  house  and  are  hired  only  -work  out^in 
hay  time  and  harvest.  Boys  go'outto  -work  stbout  12; 
G-irls  do  not  work  out ;  they  go  to  service.  As  far  as 
he  knows  most  children  go  to -School.-'  'Parents  who 
apply  for  iielief  do  not  receive  it  unless  their  children 
go  to  school.  There  are  some  excellent  schools.  He 
does  not  know  of  any  children  who  have  '^to  go  more 
than  a  mile  to  school.  The  guardians  at  |>resent  are 
not  paying  any  fees-;  they  only  do  so  in  cases' of  desti- 
tution. The  agricultural  population  as  a  rule  avail 
themselves -of  the  school.  Day  labour  men  get  about 
15s.  a  week  ;  hinds  get  about  10s.  in  money,  a  cow 
kept,  house  free,  coals  led,  and  some  potatoes  found. 
Tlie  women,  Is.  a  day  ;  they  do-  no.  ■work  which  is 
unsuitable  to  them,  nor  are  the  hours  tbo  long.  M6n 
only  work  from  7  a.m.  till  5' p.m.,  winter  and  summer. 
They  breakfast  before  they  go  ^oiit.  Hinds  mostly 
Kve  on  the  farms ;  the  others  in  vUlages.  The  outside 
distance  they,  goto  their  work  is' t-wo  miles.  It  is 
very  rare  that  any  of  the  settled  poor-  come  for  relief. 
They  aVail  themselves  tb  some  extent  of  sick dubS, 
more  so  than  formerly.^-'  Ther6  ai-e  several  instaniees 
of  lafbourers  in  this  iieighbourhood  -who  have  -raiiied 
themselves    by  their-  mdiistr^'  to'  'tK6^    position    of 

farmers.  -    '    •'■-'•'--■''  '■      -   '  '■  '  

10.  Mri  John  Gregson,  relieviiig  officer,  Dttrhanj. 
^— Has  relieved^^or-  five  years,  and  has  khb-ftrn  the  dig- 
frict  for  30  year^  '  ■ChiMren''dw'in:'6t''^o'  out  ifrf#6i-k 


for  wages  before  12  years  of  age  ;  generally  they  go 
to  school  up  to' that  time.  Their  work  is  weeding, 
&c.  &c,  A  limit  by  law  of  10  yeiar's  as  the  Commence- 
ment would  have  no  efifect  in  this  district.  Girls  go 
out  earliest.  Boys  Seldom  go  out  till  they  ai'e  hired  ; 
about  12  or  14  ;  they  go  to  school  up  to  that  time. 
The  district  is  well  supplied  with  labourers.  The 
schoolmasters  are  mostly  certificated.  ■  The  guardians 
db  not  pay  direct  school  fees,  but  allow  for  them  in  the 
relief.  Women  work  from  8  to  5  ;  an  hour  for  dinner. 
They  are  mostly  married,  and  only  do  light  work.  The 
school  fees  -vvould  be  from  2d.  to  4d.  A  good  many 
hinds  are  kept  in  the  district ;  they  mostly  live  in 
cottages  on  the  farms.  Some  in  the  villages  go  as  far 
as  two  miles  to  their  work  ;  that  is  the  Outside. 
Cottages  vary  very  much  ;  most  of  them  have  not  less 
than  two  rooms  ;  many  have  three  rooms,  including  a 
kitchen.  They  are  not  crowded  ;  as  a  general  rule 
the  sanitary  condition  is  pretty  good.  Few  men  get 
less  than  8s.  a  day.  The  rent  of  cottages  is  from  31. 
to  4/.  Women  are  paid  10c?.  and  Is.  a  day.  Mr. 
Gregson,  as  registrar  {and  he  is  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Gotland i  the  other  registrar),  has  observed  that  not 
one  in  six  of  the  mixed  population  can  sign  his  name, 
but  arnong  the  agricultural  population  nearly  all  can. 
It  is  quite  an  exception- when  one  cannot  do  so. 

11.  Mr.  John  Benson,  reliering  officer  at  Stan- 
hope.— Has  known  the  district  all  his  life  ;  he  is  now 
neafly  70.  Children  usua,lly  go  out  to  work  at  about 
15  or  16  years  of  age.  Woinen's  wages  arelOt?.  Or  Is. 
As  ■  registrar,  he  finds'  that  delicacy  prevents  women 
signing  their  names  especially  at  marriages,  more  so 
than  at  births  and  deaths.  Marriages  at  the  office  are 
on  the  increase.  He  cannot  say  that  in  this  particu- 
Istr  there  is  any  difierence  between  agricultural  and 
miners  in  the  matter  of  signing  their  names.  He  does 
not  think  that  any  children  of  agricultm-al  parents  in 
this  district  do  not  go  to  school.  The  guardia,ns  pay 
the  school  fees  in  all  cases  of  paupers  when'  applied 
for.  The  women  who  work  out  are  mostly  single. 
He  never  remembers  an  instance'  of  women  filling 
dung  cai'ts  since  he  was  a  boy,  when  a  woman  used  to 
boast  that  she  could  drive  a  draught  at  haiTow,  but 
she  was  vez-y  stoutly  built. 

12.  Mr.  John  Thoinpsoti,  reUeving  officer  of  the 
Hamsterly  district.  Bishop  Auckland.-^Has  been  re- 
lieving officer  for  six  years.  There  are  very  few 
hinds'  houses  in  the  district.  The  farms  are  generally 
very  small,  and  are  Worked  by  the  farmei's  and  their 
families.  He  does  riot  know  any  farmers'  children 
kept  frOTfa  school  arid  made  to  work. 

13.  Messrs.  Hodgsoli  and  Dickinson,  relieving 
officers,  Chester-ie- Street  Union. — Boys  in  this  dis- 
trict seldom  wofk  iri  the  fields,  but  they  go  direct  to 
the  pit  banks  at  about  9  or  10  years  old.  Girls  go 
Out  to  %ork  for  farmers  at  about  13  years  of  age,  or 
even  sooner  in  the  summer.  The  hours  of  work  for 
women  and  children  are  from-  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  They 
consider  driving  carts  an  unsuitable  employment  for 
women/  The  hinds  send  their  childrefi-  far  more 
regularly  to  school  than  the  colliery  people,  £ig  the 
lattfer  are  very  Careless  about  it.  The  guardians  do 
not  pay  direct  school  fees,  buf  consider  it  in  the  relief, 
but  they  (th'e  relieving  officers)  ti'ave  to  ascertain  the 
School  attendance  of  the  children.  Mr.  Dickinson 
was- formerly  a  National  schoolmaster,  arid  started  an 
evening  school.  He  got  50 '  or  60  scholars  the  first 
winter  from  the  pit  villages.  They  could  mostly  reid 
and  write, 'but  the-  long 'hours  of  work  were; 'against 
th^,  and- they  could  nbt  keep  awake.    ' 

1^.  Mr.  Parriiigton,^%w%  \o  Lord  Boyne,  county 
Durhnni.— Does  not  consider  that  any  legislation  ia 
required  for  the  prohibition  of  either  women  or  chil- 
dren from  unsuitable  farm  labouf;' or  from  too  long 
hburs  of  work  ;  in  ftct -dhildren  rarely,  if  ever,  work 
in"  the  fields,' except  occasionally  the  children  of  the 
very  Small -ftlrmers  during  the  summer' months.  Boys 
ahd'girls  are  seldom  hired  into  farm-houses  before  15 
years  of  age,:  and  the  women  only  work  from  8  to  5 
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AW.  G.        stand  any  injm-ious  work  or  go  far  to  it.     The  fai-m 

.     T"  labourers  are  mostly  supplied  from  the  villages.    They 

^^"        have  not  long  distances  to  go  to  their  work.     The 

Mr.  Henley,      wages  of  women  are  generally  Is.  ;  none  under  lOd, 

The  men,  as  hinds,  have  as  good  as  11.  a  week.     Day 

b.-  labourers  15s.  to  18s.     There  are  sufficient  schools  in 

all  the  districts  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  The 
teachers  are  sufficient,  and  the  people  avail  them- 
selves fairly  of  the  means  offered.  The  farm  labourers 
ai-e  not  so  well  instructed  for  ^vol•k  as  foimerly,  by 
not  being  so  much  hired  into  the  houses  of  the  larger 
farmei-s,  who  not  only  had  them  taught  the  whole 
work  of  the  farm,  but  also  looked  after  them  at  other 
times.  Men  consider  their  hours  from  7  to  5  in 
summer.  They  rarely  commence  work  befoi-e  7.30. 
The  men  are  very  willing  to  work  extra  hours  in  busy 
seasons,  and  rarely  touch  beer  at  work.  There  was 
an  old  benefit  society  in  this  place,  but  it  was  found 
necessary  to  wind  it  up  in  consequence  of  the  disincli- 
nation of  the  young  men  to  join  it,  principally  from 
the  refusal  of  aU  out-door  relief  to  those  who  are  in 
the  club. 

15.  Mr.  Flavel,  auctioneer  and  farmer,  Sedgefleld. 
— Considers  that  the  labourers  prefer  living  in  the 
villages  to  the  detached  cottages  or  a  farm.  He  has 
himself  a  cottage  on  a  farm  to  let,  in  good  order,  which 
is  stUl  empty.  He  cannot  get  a  tenant.  The  rent 
would  be  very  moderate.  Four  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  garden  and  out-houses.  He  would  take  3/. 
for  it.  Thinks  that  the  pleasures  of  the  village 
keep  people  away.  Men  do  not  object  to  walk  two 
miles  to  their  work.  Children  ai-e  not  employed  be. 
fore  they  are  12  or  14.  Women  do  only  the  light 
work  of  the  farm,  and  work  from  8  o'clock  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  The  great  majority  are  mawied.  Children  do 
not  do  any  weeding  or  herding.  They  merely  go  out 
at  hay  time.  The  children  of  the  small  farmers  are 
as  a  class  the  worst  educated,  as  they  have  to  assist  on 
the  farm  when  they  are  young.  The  cottages  in  this 
district  are  mostly  two -roomed.  The  new  ones  are  of 
a  better  construction.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country 
to  hire  by  the  year  enough  servants  to  go  with  the 
horses  and  do  the  cattle.  They  either  live  in  the  house 
or  farm  or  in  the  hinds'  cottages,  though  not  usually 
in  the  latter.  The  other  work  of  the  farm  is  done  by 
daytale  men  (that  is,  day  labourers),  who  live  in  the 
viUage  and  walk  perhaps  a  mile  or  so  to  their  work. 
His  present  hind  left  his  last  place  because  he  wanted 
to  live  in  the  village  for  the  sake  of  his  children  at- 
"tending  the  school.  A  great  many  of  the  farmers  in 
this  neighbourhood  began  life  as  working  men. 

16.  Messrs.  Thomas  Bamlett,  William  T.  Parkin, 
and  Robert  Noddings,  occupiers  of  land  (Stockton 
Union). — Women  work  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  They 
breakfast  before  they  come,  and  have  one  hour  at  12, 
They  have  Is.  a  day ;  2s.  at  harvest.  They  only  do 
the  light  work  of  the  fann.  The  bulk  of  women  em- 
ployed are  married.  The  distance  to  their  work  is 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Children  on  an 
average  remain  at  school  till  12.  Then  the  boys  go 
out  to  drive  the  plough.  The  girls  do  not  work  in 
the  fields.  The  majority  of  the  labourers  on  their 
farms  can  read  and  write,  and  all  the  hinds  can  sign 
their  agreements.  It  is  not  necessary  to  limit  in  any 
way  the  work  or  hom-s  of  women  or  children.  The 
larger  occupiers  do  the  farm  work  by  hinds,  hired  by 
the  year.  Their  wives  work  out,  but  there  is  no  com- 
pulsion, though  it  is  customary  to  do  so.  The  cottages 
are  sufficient  in  number.  There  ought  to  be  between 
two  and  three  cottages  for  100  acres  of  tillage.  The 
cottages  have  three  bed-rooms  and  a  sitting-room. 
The  young  members  of  a  hind's  family  do  not  remain 
at  home  after  16.  They  go  out  to  place  and  service. 
The  hiring  fairs  in  some  respects  might  be  amended. 
The  young  people  want  better  accommodation.  The 
railway  has  done  away  with  much  immorality  by  taking 
the  young  people  home  earlier.  Hinds'  wages  in  this 
district  are  about  16s.  a  week,  house  free,  coals 
led,  two  bushels  of  wheat,  and  12  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, with  their  meat  at  hay  time  and  harvest.  The 
schools  are  plentiful  and  the  masters  good.    In  general 


the  attendance  is  not  affected  by  the  means  of  the 
parents.  Sewing  classes  ai-e  established  for  the  girls. 
The  labourers  altogether  are  far  better  dressed  than 
20  years  ago.  The  hinds'  wages  are  worth  19s.  a  week 
to  them, 

17.  Mr.  Charlton,  of  Sedgefield,  occupier  of  land. 
— ^No  children  go  out  to  work  before  10  years  old. 
Most  of  the  agricultural  class  go  to  school.  Many 
of  the  small  farmers'  childi-en  go  to  work  at  an  early 
age  in  the  summer,  returning  in  the  winter  to  school. 
The  women  leave  home  for  their  work  at- 8,  and  get 
back  by  5.  One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  La"bour 
is  very  scarce  here  on  account  of  its  being  a  mining 
district.  Women's  wages  in  winter  lOrf. ;  in  summer 
\0d.  to  Is. ;  hay  and  harvest  Is.  6d.  Not  much  beer 
given  except  on  leading  days,  but  it  is  not  common.  The 
women  only  do  the  easy  work  of  a  farm.  The  great 
bulk  of  those  who  work  are  married  women.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  limit  the  age  of  children  in  work  ; 
they  do  not  go  out  too  young.  There  are  sufficient 
schools  in  the  district.  Some  children  go  two  and  a 
half  miles.  The  children  are  never  prevented  from 
attending  school  by  parents'  means.  The  wages  here 
would  be  about  18s.  a  week  for  daytale  men.  The 
hinds  are  hired  for  the  year.  Free  house,  coals 
led,  potatoes  from  10  to  15  bushels,  and  two  bushels 
of  wheat,  15s.  a  week  of  wages,  and  no  bondage. 
Single  servants,  male  and  female,  are  hired  for  the  six 
months.  Cows  are  rarely  kept  by  the  hinds  here- 
abouts. There  was  a  benefit  club  here,  but  they  broke 
up  by  consent,  and  divided  17^.  each.  There  are  Odd 
Fellows.  The  cottages  are  sufficient  in  numbers ; 
indeed  many  are  not  occupied. 

18.  Mr.  Isaac  Allanson,  farmer.  Bishop  Auck- 
land.— Keeps  a  hind,  to  whom  he  pays  wages  as  below : 
House  rent  free,  a  small  garden,  two  bushels  of  corn, 
16  bushels  of  potatoes,  coals  led,  and  16s.  a  week. 
Women  are  paid  Is.  a  day  from  8.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Daytale  men  work  from  7  till  5,  Breakfast  before 
commencing.  Their  wages  are  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d, 
a  day.  He  has  a  hired  boy  and  girl  in  the  house. 
Does  not  know  if  they  can  read  and  write.  He  went 
to  work  himself  at  8  years  old,  and  got  little  educa- 
tion after  that,  but  what  he  picked  up  himself  at  odd 
times,  and  not  much  of  that. 

19.  Mr.  James  Taite,  Castle  Eden,  (from  Dum- 
friesshire,) agent  to  Mr.  Burdon Has  a  large  farm  in 

hand.  He  has  engaged  some  hinds  in  Scotland.  The 
wages  here  are  much  higher  than  in  Scotland.  There 
they  would  have  12s.  a  week,  a  house  free,  coals  led, 
and  potatoes.  Here  16s.  and  the  same  privileges. 
Some  men  have  come  here  from  Cumberland.  They 
are  very  hard  workers,  but  very  careless  of  their  chil- 
dren's education  and  religious  teaching,  though  they 
are  close  to  the  Border.  Women  go  out  to  work  at 
7  or  8  a.m.  till  5  p.m.  Those  who  go  out  earliest  get 
an  extra  2d.,  that  is.  Is.  instead  of  lOd.  Children  work 
with  the  women,  and  seldom  go  out  before  10  years  of 
age ;  then  only  for  a  few  months  in  the  summer.  He 
does  not  know  any  farm  labourer  who  cannot  read  and 
write.  He  may  say  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
confidence  that  they  all  can  do  so.  The  cottages  are 
included  in  the  men's  wages,  and  not  crowded. 

20.  A.B.,  farmer.  Bishop  Auckland. — Keeps  no 
servants  or  labom-ers.  Works  the  fai-m  with  his  own 
family.  His  children  have  to  go  out  very  young  to  work 
aye  before  eight  years  old,  but  many  times  they  can  do 
a  bit  of  work  before  going  to  school  and  after  it  too. 

21.  Messrs.  Hale  Stobbs,  Thomas  Gill,  John  Hut- 
chinson, guardians  at  Bishop  Auckland. Women  go 

out  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  but  they  are  seldom  out 
before  8.30.  Then-  wages  are  XOd.  a  day,  and  2s.  at 
harvest.  These  women  are  generally  drawn  from 
colliery  villages,  and  are  chiefly  single.  Children 
seldom  work  out,  and  never  before  13  years  of  age. 
Boys  are  hired  into  the  houses  about  14,  gu-ls  hired 
between  12  and  14  years  old.  Men's  wages  are  from 
3s.  a  day.  They  work  from  7  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  having 
breakfast  before  they  come,  and  resting  an  hour  for 
dinner.  Agricultural  labourers,  as  a  rule,  educate 
their  children  far  better  than  the  colliers. 
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22.   Church  of  England  School  for  boys,  Sedgefield 
Union,  under  Government  inspection. — The  fees  are 
Qd.,  Ad.,  and  36?.,  paid  weekly,  infants,  2d.,  girls,  4<f. 
and   ^.      Thomas   Brailsford,   master,    has    been   a 
schoolmaster  in  Sunderland  and  in  Lancashire  in  an 
agricultural  district.     On  the  whole,  the  children  are 
better  educated  in  Lancashire  than  here.     The  boys 
usually  go  out  to  summer  work  about  10  years  old. 
They  come  back  again  in  the  winter.   If  they  are  away 
three  months  it  would  take  as  much  time  to  put  them 
back  into  the  same  state  as  when  they  went  out.    The 
small  farmers'  childi'en  are  taken  away  the  most  from 
school.     As  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  looking  at 
the  question  of  school  attendance  as  a  schoolmaster, 
the  half  time  would  be  the  best,  but  not  practicable  in 
an  agricultural  district.     The  only  method  would  be 
the  third  one  mentioned  in  the  Commissioners'  circu- 
lar, that  is,  attendance  during  the  winter,  about  88 
days  would  be  a  fair  attendance  for  the  winter.     The 
attendance   is    not  much    affected    by    distance,   but 
children  sometimes  come  to  the  infant  school  as  late 
as  7  or  8  years  of  age  not  knowing  their  letters.  They 
always  remain  big  boys  in  a  low  class.     The  attend- 
ance is  in  some  degree  affected  by  the  earnings  of  the 
children  being  wanted  by  the  parents.    He  took  great 
trouble  to  set  up  a  night  school,  but  though  in  the 
first  year  he  got  25  it  dwindled  down  the  second  to 
10,  and  the  third  to  six.    He  wrote  and  called  on  each 
young  man  individually  within  two  miles.     The  night 
school  certainly  does  not  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
day  school.     Of  the  25  who  came  the  first  year  five 
might  be  called  good,  five  fair,  and  the  other  15  deficient 
scholars.     In  the  evening  of  holidays  Mr.  Brailsford 
takes  some  pupils  out  to  teach  them  land  measuring. 

23.  The  Master  of  Hartwell  School,  Stanhope. — 
Some  farmers'  children  go  to  work  from  this  school  as 
early  as  9  or  10  years  of  age.  Their  after  attendance 
at  the  school  is  uncertain  and  irregular.  The  small 
farmers  as  a  class  are  most  careless  of  their  childran's 
education.  They  are  usually  very  poor  men.  The 
fees  in  the  school  are  3s.,  4s.,  and  5s.  quarterly.  The 
attendance  or  quarterly  payment  is  the  best,  but  for 
the  certainty  of  getting  the  fees  weekly  payment  is 
preferable. 

24.  Mr.  W.  C.  Robinson,  master  of  the  Hatfield 
colliery  school  not  under  inspection. — The  fees  are 
6d.,  4<7.,  3d,  and  2d.,  paid  fortnightly.  There  are 
very  few  agricultural  children.  The  third  child  is 
free. 

25.  Mr.  Grey,  master  of  New  Harrington  Church 
school. — A  coUiery  village.  The  fees  are  Sd.  a  week, 
and  2d.  for  infants.  Two  hinds'  sons  are  now  in  the 
school,  13  years  old.  Agricultural  labourers'  children 
attend  better  and  pay  better  than  any  other  class 
The  agriculturalists  are  far  more  anxious  for  their 
childi-en's  education  than  the  colliers. 

26.  Miss  Margaret  Unwin,  certificated  mistress  of 
the  girls'  National  school,  Castle  Eden. — Came  from 
North  Tyne.  The  Catechism  is  not  enforced  in  this 
school.  Fees  are  2s.  6d.  a  quarter.  Girls  do  not 
leave  so  soon  to  work  here  as  in  Northumberland. 
Only  two  children  have  been  working  out  this  sum- 
mer, who  are  now  at  school  ;  both  are  the  daughters  of 
farmers.  They  make  a  bad  attendance  compared  with 
other  children. 

27.  Brancepeth  Girls'  School. — Few  girls  go  out 
to  work  before  13  years  of  age,  but  they  are  kept 
much  away  from  school  for  nursing.  About  10  would 
be  an  average  age  for  this  employment,  but  some 
much  younger. 

28.  Brancepeth  School. — Ages  of  boys  who  have 
worked  out : — WiUiam  Fletcher,  14,  began  work  at  11 
years  old,  still  at  school  except  in  hay-time.  Thomas 
Franks,  12,  son  of  a  painter,  worked  one  summer. 
James  Palmer,  10,  son  of  a  groom,  worked  three 
months  this  summer  in  a  nursery  (garden).  Thomas 
Fletcher,  10,  son  of  a  farmer,  worked  at  hay-time. 

29.  Mr.  John  B.  Johnstone,  master  of  the  Esk 
National  school. — Says  that  the  fees  are  2d.  a  week. 
The  farmers'  sons  are  the  worst  educated.  Then: 
school  attendance  is  miserable.    They  cannot  be  edu- 
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cated  as  they  will  not  attend.  Eleven  would  be  the 
average  age  for  farmers'  children  leaving  school. 
Hinds'  children  remain  longer. 

Mr.  Johnstone  finds  that  evening  schools  do  not 
answer.  The  population  is  too  scattered.  The  aver- 
age attendance  at  his  day  school  is  30  or  40. 

30.  William  D.,  a  boy  in  the  above  school,  son 
of  a  farmer. — Is  12  years  of  age.  Has  worked  out 
three  summers.  He  cannot  read  an  easy  passage  or 
write  his  name.  "  Jesus  Christ  made  the  world."  He 
does  not  know  who  Jesus  Christ  was.  He  cannot  say 
who  Adam,  Eve,  Moses,  or  St.  Paul  were. 

[This  boy  had  only  attended  school  for  five 
weeks  in  the  past  year. —  J.  J.  H.] 

31.  Mr.  Mathew  Fawel,  master  of  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic school,  Esk. — The  fees  are  3s.  and  4s.  a  quarter. 
Some  children  go  out  as  soon  as  they  can  handle  a 
tool;  as  early  as  8  or  9  they  go  out  for  weeding. 
They  return  in  the  winter  for  a  quarter. 

32.  Mr.  Foster,  master  of  the  (Jastle  Eden  National 
school. — The  fees  are  3s.  or  4s.  a  quarter,  and  two 
children  ot  one  family  come  for  2s.  6rf.  Some  children 
come  two  miles.  Their  attendance  is  as  good  as 
others.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  fees.  The  average 
age  for  first  work  would  be  about  10  and  that  only 
for  a  short  time.  Children  leave  the  school  finally 
at  12  years  of  age.  Most  of  the  children  know  their 
letters  when  they  come  to  school  ;  there  is  no  evening 
school  ;  it  was  tried  but  failed.  The  population  is  too 
limited.  There  are  no  houses  in  the  parish  of  less 
than  two  rooms. 

33.  A.B.,  Aycliffe. — About  20  years  of  age.  Has 
been  hired  since  10  years  old  ;  first  into  a  gentleman's 
house,  since  that  into  farmers'  as  ploughman.  "  Can 
read  poorly  ;"  write  a  little,  and  thinks  he  could  keep 
a  book. 

34.  Mr.  Nixon,  a  hind  living  close  to  the  Had- 
field  Colliery  school. — Has  five  children  ;  a  child  of  13 
at  school,  a  girl  of  9  and  a  boy  of  6  are  at  home.  He 
cannot  afford  to  send  them  to  school.  The  fees  are 
too  heavy. 

35.  Mrs.  Thomas  Forester,  Lambton  Farm,  a 
hind's  wife  on  the  HiU  Farm  near  Houghton-le-Spring. 
— Has  two  children  at  school,  pays  4^«?.  each  for  them 
at  the  Presbyterian  school.  She  has  one  boy  working 
out  aged  13  ;  he  began  work  at  12.  She  took  her 
boys  away  from  the  National  school,  though  it  was 
cheaper  and  nearer,  because  she  did  not  like  the  way 
the  boys  were  taught.  The  master  never  teaches  each 
child,  and  they  learned  nothing,  it  is  all  in  classes ;  and 
no  school  work  to  bring  home.  She  comes  from 
Northumberland  and  her  husband  from  Cumberland. 
It  was  not  because  of  her  being  a  Presbyterian  that 
she  took  her  children  from  school,  as  she  learnt  the 
EngUsh  Catechism  herself  and  liked  it. 

36.  Wife  of  a  Mind  at  Aycliffe,  Darlington. — Her 
husband  came  from  Yorkshire  and  she  from  Northum- 
berland. He  has  14s.  a  week,  a  house  free,  coals  led, 
60  stones  of  potatoes,  and  two  bushels  of  corn.  She 
hired  a  girl  of  12  to  nurse  when  she  worked  out.  "  It 
did  not  pay." 

37.  Mrs.  James  Lawson,  wife  of  a  hind  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Allanson,  near  Bishop  Auckland. — Has 
now  got  nine  children,  eight  of  whom  ai-e  at  home  ; 
three  of  them  are  now  at  work  ;  their  ages  are  16,  14, 
and  12.  She  hopes  to  send  the  girl  of  14  and  the  boy 
of  12  to  school  as  soon  as  turnip  pulling  is  over,  "  that 
"  is  if  she  can  afford  it,  but  times  are  bad  just  now." 
The  boy  of  12  went  to  work  at  nine,  and  a  little  girl 
has  been  at  home  keeping  the  house  all  the  summer. 
Mrs.  Lawson  works  out  herself,  and  has  never  missed 
a  harvest  for  the  20  yeai-s  of  her  married  life,  though 
one  year  she  only  got  14  days'  harvest  work  from  having 
a  child  born,  but  that  is  now  as  much  as  they  can  make 
from  the  machine.  The  little  girl  of  9  cannot  read  an 
easy  passage,  write,  or  answer  any  question  in  figm-es 
or  Bible. 

38.  Mrs.  Edger,  wife  of  a  steward  at  Castle  Eden 
farm. — Has  eight  children,  three  at  school,  of  the  ages 
of  10,   8i  and  6.      She  pays   6d,  a  week  for  the 
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three.  She  has  two  at  work,  one  13  the  other 
15  ;  a  girl  is  at  home  as  nurse  ;  she  is  11  and  has 
not  been  at  school  for  two  years,  as  she  was  kept 
at  home  to  look  after  the  house  while  the  mother  was 
out  at  field  work  or  engaged  at  home. 

[This  girl  cannot  read  and  cannot  write,  is 
quite  ignorant  of  religion  and  has  never 
been  six  months  in  a  school.  This  family 
came  from  Cumberland. — ^J.  J.  H.] 

39.  Mrs.  MacMurdo,  wife  of  a  Scotch  hind  at 
Castle  Eden. — Has  eight  children,  three  at  school. 
The  fees  are  3rf.  a  week,  no  reduction  for  the  third 
chUd.  The  children  learn  very  badly  at  this  school 
and  she  quite  grudges  the  fees.  They  bring  home  no 
school  work  as  they  do  in  Scotland. 

James  MacMurdo,  12  years  of  age,  at  school 
at  Wingate  (son  of  the  above)  worked ,  out  when  he 
was  11. 

40.  Mrs.  Francis  Waller,  wife  of  a  hind,  Wads- 
Worth,  Bjishop  Auckland. — She  has  four  children, 
two  out  and  two  at  school.  Those  at  school  are  a 
girl  of  13  and  a  boy  of  10.  The  girl  was  at  school 
till  June,  and  then  worked  on  the  farm  till  October. 
The  boy  was  away  from  school  in  the  summer  for 
odd  I  jobs,  helping  to  single  turnips  and  mind  the; 
geese..  Her  elder  childi-en  went  to  school  tUl  they 
were  14  or  15,  She  never  got  any  schooling  herself, 
as  she  had  to  be  nurse  at  home,  but  after  she  went 
out  to  service  she  taught  herself.  Her  boy  goes  to  a 
Crovemment  school,  but  she  does  not  like  it,  as  the 
master  never  teaches  the  younger  children  himself, 
and  her  boy  says  that  on  many  days  he  is  not  heard 
his  lesson,  and  they  did  not  even  teach  him  how  to 
hold  his  pen  properly. 

41.  William  Grey,  12,  Wingate  school,  son  of  a 
farmer. — Has  worked  out  for  four  years.  Reads  pretty 
faiily.  His  copy  good :  he  answers  simple  Bible 
questions. 

42.  Charles  Grey,  brother  of  the  above,  went  to 
work  at  8. 

43.  Robert  Smith,  12  years  of  age.  Castle  Eden 
school,  the  son  of  a  widow. — ^Went  to  work  at  9, 
carrying  bark  for  about  a  month  in  the  spring.  He 
went  to  school  in  the  summer  till  the  next  spring, 
when  he  went  to  work  again  at  the  bark.  He  has 
made  85  days  at  school  the  summer  half  year. 

44.  Thomas  Smith,  Castle  Eden  school,  the  son 
of  a  roper,  1 1  years  of  age. — Worked  at  the  bark  last 
spring.  He  had  beer  and  lOrf.  a  day.  Worked  at 
hay  time,  again  at  harvest,  at  \0d.  for  both.  Boys 
cany  the  bark.  The  women  and  girls  help  to  strip 
it.  He  was  again  out  at  potatoe  time.  Boys  go  out 
as  young  as  9  carrying  bark. 

45.  Ralph  Todd,  10  years  of  age,  Castle  Eden 
school. — Worked  at  the  bark.  His  father  works  in 
a  brewery. 

46.  George  Inglis,  13  years  of  age,  Castle  Eden 
school. — Has  worked  for  two  years  only,  making 
bands.     His  father  is  railway  station  master. 

47.  George  Graham,  11  years  of  age,  Castle  Eden 
school. — Has  worked  out  this  summer.  His  father 
is  absent.  He  has  been  63  days  at  school  in  the 
summer  half  year. 

48.  Mathew  Miles,  13  years  of  age,  Castle  Eden 
school. — His  father  is  an  engine  driver.  Went  out 
to  work  when  he  was  12,  at  the  bark.  His  work 
was  weeding  a  little  about  the  hay  and  hoeing  turnips. 
Was  78  days  at  school  in  the  summer  half  year. 

49.  CD.,  hired  boy  in  Mr.  AUanson's  farm- 
house.— Was  one  of  11  children.  His  father  was  a 
shepherd  in  Yorkshire.     He  went  to  work  at  7  years 


of "  age.  Only  at  school  four  months.  He  "  can 
"  read  '  nont '  not  to  call  read,"  Can  only  write  so 
that  his  mother  can  understaiid.  Can't  tell  his  age  ; 
may  be  20. 

50.  Joseph  Elliott,  son  of  the  byreman,  Lambton 
farm. — Is  now  11  years  of  age.  He  left  school  at  9  ; 
hut  has  attended  night  school.  He  has  not  been 
there  this  winter  (December  10,  1867).  His  mother 
has  six  children ;  three;  of  them  at  sphooL  Fees,  are 
3e?.  each  ;  the  third  child  goes  for  \d.  The  mother 
says  she  would  have  liked  to  have  kept  her  boy 
longer  at  school  but  could  not  afford  it.  The  younger 
ones  will  be  able  to  remain  longer  there. 

51,  E.  F.,  a  hired  girj  in  Mr.  AUanson's  farm-, 
house. — Will  be  17,  in  February.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  an  engine  driver  to  a  mine.  She  went  to  Stanhope 
school  for  a  year,  but  her  father  taught  her.  sometimes. 
Has  been  at  service  two  years.  She  can  read  but 
poorly .  and  cannot  write ;  but  can  knjt  and  sew  as 
well  as  anyone.  She  went  to  the  Sunday  school,  but 
has  forgotten  all  about  it  now.  She  does  not  go  to 
church  or  chapel,  having  no  time. 

.,  52,  Anna  Angus,  daughter  of  a  hind  near 
Brancepeth,  Durham,  is  17  years  of  age.  Got  a  bad 
education  because  she  was  taken  away  from  school  to, 
nurse.  Her  father  came  from  Wolsingham,  but  has 
lived  here  1 1  years  come  May.  Her  mother  is  dead 
and  left  11  children.  Her  brother  who  is  at  school 
meats  the  house,  coming  home  at  11.30  and  going 
back  iu  time  for  afternoon  school,  so  she  is  able  to 
work  out  in  the  summer  and  fine  weather. 


Auckland  Union,  Feb.  13,  1868. 

The  employment'  of  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  in  agriculture  (1867). — Report  of  the 
Guardians  of  the  Auckland  Union. 

1.  There  are  no  "gangs,"  either  public  or  private, 
in  this  union. 

2.  GreneraUy  in  agriculture  no  children  are  employed 
under  13  years  of  age. 

3.  There  are  numerous  schools  in  this  union,  and 
wages  are  much  higher  than  in  some  southern 
counties,  being  from  16*.  to  20s.  per  week  in  agricul- 
tui-e.  The  children  have  every  opportunity  of  at- 
tending school,  and  very  generally  this  is  done. 

The  Guardians  of  Auckland  Union  are  of  opinion 
that  no  compulsory  legislative  enactment  is  necessary 
for  this  union,  either  as  regards  the  education  or  the 
employment  of  children  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
(Signed)         W.  Edgak, 
Bishop  Auckland,  Presiding  Chairman. 

Feb.  1868. 


Statement  as  to  the  Remuneration  op  Hinds. 

Robert with  Sussex  Millbank,  Esq Has  8«. 

a  week  in  cash  ;  two  boUs  wheat ;  10  bushels  potatoes  ; 
rent  and  rates  free ;  coals  for  leading,  will  save  about 
3^.  5s.  yearly ;  ofial  of  pigs,  and  sheep  killed  for  his 
family's  use ;  and  has  all  his  own  food  found  him, 
say  8«.  per  week.     Estimated  total,  53/.  17s. 

Thomas  Lenneard  with  Mr.  Powell,  West  Layton. 
— 15s.  weekly  in  cash  ;  rent  free ;  coals  for  leading  ; 
boll  wheat ;  one  cow  kept ;  also  pigs,  geese,  and  hens 
kept  for  him.     Estimated  yearly  value,  71/. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  club 
rules,  but  nearly  all  the  labourers  are  in  clubs ;  they 
pay  from  'id.  to  5c?.  weekly  into  the  club,  and  receive 
in  sickness  from  7s.  to  10s.  weekly. 

Geo.  Buttebfield, 

R.  O.,  Teesdale  Union. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 


1.  Lincolnshire    Chambee  op  Agetculture. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Councilheld  at  the 
Corn  Exchange,  on  Friday  the  6th  day  of  December 
1867,  at  11.  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  (Lieut,-Col. 
Amcotts  in  the  chair),  to  further  consider  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  in  agriculture,  the 
education  of  children  so  employed,  and  the  proposed 
-   legislation  thereupon. 

The  questions  submitted  by  the  Honourable  Edward 
Stanhope,  Assistant  Commissioner,  at  last  meeting 
having  been  considered,  the  following  resolutions 
were  agreed  to  : — 

1st.  That  as  it  does  not  appear  to  this  meeting  that 
the  present  hours  of  work  of  women  and  children 
employed  in  agriculture  are  excessive  or  injurious  to 
the  physical  condition  of  either,  this  meeting  is  of 
opinion  that  no  limitation  by  legislation  should  be 
placed  on  their  present  hours  of  work. 

2nd.  That  no  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the 
distances  to  which  it  should  be  lawful  for  them  to  go 
to  work,  inasmuch  as  the  supply  and  demand  of 
labour  must  regulate  this ;  and  also,  should  the  erec- 
tion of  cottages  become  general,  such  restrictions 
would  be  totally  unnecessary. 

3rd.  That  the  Government  be  requested  to  assist 
in  the  building  of  cottages  in  agricultural  districts  by 
a  loan  of  public-  money  upon  terms  similar  to  those 
in  the  "Labouring  Classes  DwelKnghouses  Act, 
1866,"  or  by  a  loan  of  money  to  be  repaid  at  the 
rate  of  61.  per  cent  for  35  years  for  three-fourths  of 
the  expense  of  the  cottages. 

4th.  That  no  boy  or  girl  should  be  employed  at 
agricultural  labour  under  the  age  of  9  years,  except 
during  harvest  time,  and  that  after  that  age  no  legis- 
lative restrictions  should  be  imposed  on  any  boy  or 
girl  producing  a  certificate  that  he  or  she  has  attended 
a  sufficient  number  of  days  at  school  (as  mentioned  in 
the  Act)  during  the  two  preceding  years,  and  that  no 
unmarried  woman  shall  be  employed  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  20  in  field  labour. 

5th.  That  boys  and  girls  be  not  allowed  to  work 
together  at  field  labour,  except  under  proper  super- 
vision of  both  sexes  where  more  than  six  are 
employed. 

^th.  That  instead  of  the  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Acts  being  applied  to  agricultural  distiicts,  Govern- 
ment be  called  upon  to  grant  aid,  either  by  capitation 
fees  or  otherwise,  to  the  schools  of  country  parishes, 
although  not  under  a  certificated  master,  and  to  make 
the  examination  applicable  to  the  class  attending 
those  schools. 

It  was  ordered  that  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  to  the  Assista-nt  Commissioner. 
2.  Memoeandum  addressed  to  the  Commission  by 
17  Magistrates  for  the  parts  of  Kesteven. 
We,  the  undersigned,  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
parts  of  Kesteven,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  having 
considered  the  questions  circulated  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  the  above-named  subject,  are  of 
opinion, — 

That  but  little  legislative  interference'  with  the 
employment  of  adult  women  in  field  work  is  necessary 
or  desirable.  In  their  case  the.  question  of  education 
is  not  invol^red  J  their  employment  is  not  of  verj^ 
frequent  occurrence  ;  they  are  not  subjected  either  to 


compulsion  or  ill-usage ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
deprive  -them  of  the  chance  of  thus  adding  to  their 
earnings: 

With  -  regard  to  children  the  case  is  altogether 
different:  Their  education  is  of  paramount  importance,' 
and  we  tiiink  a  Bill  somewhat  similar  in  its  provisions 
to  the  "-Agricultural  Employment  Bill-"  (House  of 
Lords,  147)  of  Lord  Portman,  in  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  might  advantageously  be  passed  into  law. 

We  would  therefore  suggest, — 

1st.  That  no  child  under  the  age  of  8  years  be 
employed  in  agriculture  for  hire. 

2nd.  That  no  girl  be  thus  employed  under  the  age 
of  13  (except  byhe  special  permission  of  justices  in 
petty  sessions,  in  cases  where  the  labour  seems  essential 
to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  then  only 
under  careful  female  supervision).  This  restriction 
would  tend  not  a  little  towards  the  gradual  entire 
abolition  of  female  labour  in  field  work;  for  if  women 
were  not  accustomed  to  it  in  youth  they  would  be 
physically  incapacitated  for  it  later  in  life. 

3rd.  That  no  unmarried  woman  under  the  age  of 
21  be  employed  in  any  mixed  gang. 

4th.  That  all  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
13  be  obliged,  as  a  condition  of  their  employment 
in  agriculture,  to  attend  school  for  not  less  than  400 
hours  during  each  year.  ^ 

We  believe  that  this  rule  might  be  enforced  without 
the  inconveniences  inseparable  from  either  the  halfr 
day  or  the  alternate  day  system ;  but  if  thought  too 
oppressive,  some  relaxation  might  be  permitted  in 
favour  of  boys  who  could  produce  a  certificate  from  a 
specified  authority  {e.g.,  clergyman  or  schoolmaster) 
of  having  attained  a  given  degree  of  proficiency  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  &c. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  in  agri- 
culture children  can  be  extensively  employed  during 
one-half  only  of  the  year,  instead  of  as  in  many 
manufactures  during  the  whole,  by  which  they  are 
effectually  precluded  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  a  day  school.  In  Lincolnshire,  moreover, 
schools  are  numerous,  wages  high,  and  the  cost  of 
education  low.  There  is,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  its 
being  neglected,  and  we  believe  that  if  such  an  amount 
of  education  as  we  have  suggested  were  rendered 
compulsory,  it  would  not  entail  any  injustice  on  em- 
ployers, parents,  or  children ;  and,  supplemented  as 
it  would  be  by  Sundays  and  night-schools,  would  in 
a  very  few  years  infallibly  raise  the  standard  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  generally. 

With  regard  to  the  other  points  of  the  inquiry, 
restrictions  as  to  distance  appear  to  apply  more  to 
public  than  to  private  gangs  ;  and  as  to  hours  of  work, 
it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  interfere  ;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament  perhaps  a 
limit  of  eight  hours  for  boys  imder  1 1  and  girls  under 
13,  and  of  10  hours  for  boys  from  11  to  14  inclusive  ; 
in  all  cases  an  interval  of  one  hour  for  dinner  might 
be  desirable. 

[Signed  by  Sir  John  Trollope,  Bart.,  M.P.  for 
South  Lincolnshire  (now  Lord  Kesteven) ;  Sir  Mon- 
tague Cholmeley,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  North  Lincolnshire  ; 
W.  E.  Welby,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Grantham;  Colonel 
Packe,  M.P.  for  South  Lincolnshire;  Ven.  Archdea,con 
Trollope;  Christopher  Turner,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for 
South  Lincolnshire,  and  other  magistrates.] 
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THE  VOLDS  DISTRICT. 

(Fkom  Baeton  to  Hokncastle  and  Spilsbt). 

3.  Table  showins;  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Childeen  at  different  seasons. 


C  Boys  of  from  10  to  13  top  and  tail  turnips.  Sometimes 
"  J  girls,  women,  and  big  boys  drag  them  out  of  the 
"  I       ground.  Women  and  children  pick  stones.    Knock- 

(_      ing  manure. 

'  "  Tenting  "  birds  for  boys  and  girls  of  7  and  upwards  ; 

\      a  few  go  at  6  years  old. 

f  Weeding  and  twitching  (pulling  up  twitch  or  couch 
"  <       grass)  for  women  and  boys  and  girls  over  8  ;  pub- 

L  lie  8,nd  private  gangs  formed.  [Planting  potatoes.] 
Same,  with  turnip-hoeing  and  singling. 

I  Harvest,  gleaning. 

Tenting.    A  little  weeding.     [Taking  up  potatoes.] 


>  Same  as  January. 


Stone  picking,  commonly  done  in  gangs  or  families,  takes  place  at  any  time,  when  the  hands  are  not  other- 
wise engaged. 

A  great  many  women  go  with  threshing  machines  (two  to  each  machine),  whenever  working.  Tenting 
pigs  and  sheep  often  lasts  all  the  summer. 


4.  John  lies,  Esq.,  Binbrook  Hill,  Chairman  of 
Louth  Board  of  Guardians. — I  farm  1,000  acres  of 
wold  land ;  for  the  cultivation  of  this,  I  require  a 
foreman,  shepherd,  gathman  (for  the  beasts),  cai'penter, 
blacksmith,  seedman  and  married  head  waggoner. 
These  are  all  "confined"  labourers,  are  hired  by  the 
year,  and  live  in  cottages  on  ray  farm.  Their  wage 
(part  in  money  and  part  in  kind)  amounts  to  401.  or  45/., 
exclusive  of  the  cottage  and  garden.  Besides  these 
I  have  five  young  lads  (waggoners),  of  14  and  upwards, 
who  are  hired  by  the  year ;  these  lodge  with  the 
foreman,  and  are  found  by  him.  Then  I  require  9  or 
10  other  labourers,  who  live  at  Binbrook.  In  the 
winter  I  want  boys  of  1 1  or  12  to  top  and  tail  the 
turnips  for  the  sheep,  and  women  to  "  drag "  them 
(out  of  the  ground).  These  boys  I  employ  also  in 
the  summer  at  leading  horses  and  so  on.  My  weeding 
is  done  by  a  (public)  gang  under  a  man  called  Neale, 
who  never  'goes  elsewhere.  I  pay  him  and  not  the 
children.  His  work  is  done  mostly  by  contract.  I 
want  also  younger  boys  to  "tent"  for  a  week  or 
two  in  spring  and  autumn.  I  never  make  them  come 
on  Sundays.     1  let  the  crows  have  a  day  of  rest  too. 

Women  come  to  my  farm  with  a  threshing  machine. 
They  are  employed  on  the  "  stage  "  of  the  machine  to 
cut  the  bands.  There  is  a  man  at  Binbrook  who  owns 
several  machines,  and  hires  men  and  women  to  go 
with  them  to  the  different  farms.  The  women  are 
hired,  because  they  go  cheaper  ;  but  they  are  very 
ready  to  go,  being  better  paid  than  at  other  work. 
They  get  Is.  6d.  a  day  ;  but  it  is  dangerous,  especially 
to  the  younger  ones  of  16  or  so,  because  they  are  so 
careless  ;  and  it  leads  to  great  immorality.  The 
lads  who  come  by  the  day  can  go  to  night-schools 
very  well,  but  the  real  difficulty  is  in  the  case  of  the 
young  lads  whom  i  hire  by  the  year  as  waggoners. 
They  have  often  to  be  up  at  4,  and  they  don't  finish 
suppering  their  horses  till  8  at  night.  And  feeding 
can't  be  done  at  too  long  intervals,  so  that  they  could 
not  get  away  for  any  time. 

5.  Mr.  T.  W.  CaltJwrpe,  Horkstow  Hall,  large 
occupier. — I  employ  a  good  many  boys  and  a  few 
girls  in  a  private  gang  for  singling  and  weeding.  I 
send  my  foreman  with  them,  and  his  orders  are  to 
keep  them  always  in  sight,  even  at  mealtimes.  I 
employ  them  from  10  upwards  ;  and  I  want  as  many 
boys  in  winter  as  in  summer,  because  they  must  come 
to  top  and  tail  the  turnips  for  the  sheep.  I  think  I 
could  get  enough  to  spare  them  at  school  a  good  deal 
till  they're  11  ;  but  after  that  I  could  not.  Labour  is 
much  scarcer  and  dearer  than  it  was ;  women  won't 
go  out  as  they  used,  except  sometimes  the  wife  of  one 
of  my   "  confined "   labourers.      I  don't  think  much 


immorality  results.  I  admit  their  moral  feelings  are 
a  good  deal  blunted,  but  that  comes  from  the  crowd- 
ing in  the  cottages.  That's  getting  better  about  me  : 
some  landowners  feel  it  a  moral  duty  to  build  more 
cottages ;  and  besides  this,  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
among  the  labouring  class  to  look  before  them  when 
they  are  entering  into  an  engagement.  They  ask 
now  (1),  what  sort  of  a  master  ?  (2),  what  wages  ? 
(3),  what  sort  of  a  cottage  ?  (4),  how  far  from  v/ork? 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  increased  difficulty  in 
getting  labourers  will  oblige  some  of  us — farmers  or 
landlords — to  provide  better  cottages  and  more  of 
them. 

6.  Mr.  J.  Higgins,  jun.,  Claxby. — ^I  am  a  farmer 
of  1,000  acres,  and  have  been  an  employer  of  labour 
in  my  neighbourhood  for  20  years,  to  a  maximum  of 
1,300/.  a  year.  It  is  almost  an  invariable  rule  in  these 
parts  for  boys  to  go  to  school  until  9  years  of  age,  and 
never  afterwards,  for  then  the  labour  demand  eagerly 
takes  them  out,  and  the  parents  are  willing  to  let  them 
go;  in  short,  after  9  the  demand  for  labour  and  the 
necessities  or  the  selfishness  of  the  parent  prevail 
over  the  attractions,  however  good  and  encouraging, 
of  the  village  school.  There  are  no  public  gangs  ha 
my  part  of  East  Lincolnshire.  The  boys  are  hired  by 
the  farmer  and  placed  generally  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  trustworthy  labourer  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  merely  to  see  that  they  attend  to  their  work. 
Were  a  boy  to  be  ill-treated,  he  would  come  home  and 
shelter  beneath  his  parents'  sympathy  at  once.  Last 
year  there  was  a  report  of  a  boy  having  been  ill-used 
near  Spilsby,  and  on  the  market  day  much  indignation 
was  expressed. 

Weeding  and  taking  up  and  storing  of  root  crops 
are  best  done — that  is,  more  cheaply  and  with  less 
trouble  to  the  farmer — ^by  boys  and  girls  under  a  man 
who  contracts  by  the  acre  or  ton,  and  himself  engages 
the  children.  IJut  girls  do  not  work  much  in  the 
fields  here  ;  it  is  almost  a  rule  that  they  do  not. 
There  is  no  good  in  encom-aging  such  work.  I  con- 
sider it  demoralizing  and  lowering  to  the  sex.  Do- 
mestic servants  make  better  poor  men's  wives  than 
those  whose  time  has  been  spent  in  outdoor  manual 
labour.  Except  in  the  Lothians,  where  young  women 
do  not  seem  to  consider  working  in  th^  fields  to  lower 
them  in  the  social  scale,  I  do  not  call  to  mind  any  district 
where  girls  do  field  work,  and  yet  do  not  give  the  idea 
by  their  appearance  and  manner  that  they  only  do  it 
because  some  necessity  compels  them.  There  is  much 
danger  in  the  employment  of  women  in  proximity  to 
machinery.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  women  to  go 
from  farm  to  farm  with  a  portable  thrashing  machine, 
to  untie  the  sheaves  and  pass  them  to  a  man  who  is 
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feeding  the  machine.  There  is  danger  of  the  dresses 
being  caught  in  the  machinery,  as  I  can  bear  sad  testi- 
mony, having  had  fatal  accidents  on  my  farm.  In 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  women,  whose  loose 
dresses  are  liable  to  be  caught,  much  good  will  be 
done  indirectly,  because  women  who  go  to  work  as 
described  are  placed  in  company  with  eight  or  ten  men, 
and  their  moral  condition  is  not  one  calculated  to  be 
improved  under  the  system.  Very  few  women  will 
do  this  now. 

The  farmers  would  be  (I  may  say,  are)  willing  to 
allow  that  an  uninterrupted  attendance  at  school  until 
9  or  10  years  of  age  for  boys,  and  12  or  14  for  girls, 
would  be  for  their  good  and  no  inconvenience  to  the 
community.  But  after  this  age  there  is  no  plan  for 
keeping  up  their  education  but  by  night  schools.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  certain  teachers  should  not 
have  a  district,  containing  two  or  three  small  villages 
within  a  radius  of  four  or  five  miles,  and  attend  certain 
evenings  at  each  place.  Amateurs  very  soon  weary 
of  this  work,  because  there  are  few  who  are  so  dis- 
interested as  to  be  willing  to  give  up  their  evenings 
after  their  own  day's  work.  Wages  of  men  here  are 
15s.  a  week,  except  in  harvest,  when  they  are  nearly 
double.  Labourers  who  are  strong  and  clever  can  at 
the  present  rate  of  pay  earn  18s.  a  week  on  an  average 
aU  the  year  round. 

7.  Mr.  T.  B.  Bring  (occupier  of  2,000  acres), 
Claxby. — ^I  farm  at  Claxby,  and  also  near  Long  Sutton. 
Here  the  ketlucks  are  almost  got  rid  of,  and  we  have  no 
need  of  gangs ;  we  used  to  have  them.  At  Long  Sutton 
we  want  them,  but  girls  learn  bad  things  in  them, 
and  could  well  be  spared  if  more  cottages  were  built. 
That  is  the  great  want,  and  a  supply  of  cottages 
would  not  only  supply  us  with  labour  and  keep  our 
best  labour  in  the  country,  but  help  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  population.  Kow  our  labourers  live 
in  the  towns,  subject  to  temptations,  and  among  bad 
characters.  Build  us  cottages  on  the  farms  ;  we  don't 
then  tolerate  bad  characters  ;  we  only  have  really 
useful  men,  who  can  bring  up  tlieir  children  away  from 
temptation.  It  is  true  that,  unless  you  built  a  great 
many,  people  would  get  turned  out  as  they  grow  old, 
because  their  house  room  would  be  wanted  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is^not  the  same  objection,  on  the 
ground  of  temptation,  to  the  older  people  living  in 
towns.  And  how  does  the  case  stand  now  ?  I  was 
offered  a  farm  of  400  acres  the  other  day  (in  Yorkshire). 
There  was  a  house  on  it  worth  3,000/.  at  the  best,  and 
not  a  single  labourer's  cottage.  Another  one  of  600 
acres  elsewhere  I  went  to  see ;  here  again  very  ex- 
pensive buildings,  and  not  one  labourer's  cottage.  I 
rent  a  farm  under  Mr.  Cardwell,  M.P.,  at  Gedney,  of 
400  acres;  he  had  just  bought  it.  There  was  one 
cottage,  the  vUlage  being  three  miles  off.  He  has 
built  some  free,  and  after  a  certain  number  I  pay  him 
5  per  cent,  on  his  outlay.  That  is  really  the  best 
plan.  You  ask  whether  Government  might  lend  it  on 
better  terms.  Well,  but  suppose  it  to  lend  money  to 
be  paid  off  in  50  years,  by  paying  5  per  cent.  My 
landlord  borrows  money  to  build  a  cottage.  I  pay  the 
5  per  cent.,  and  in  50  years  the  landlord  gets  the  free- 
hold of  a  cottage  for  which  he  has  not  paid  a  shilling. 
Nevertheless,  I  say  let  us  have  them  in  that  way,  for 
have  them  we  must.  I  farm  here  under  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  without  a  lease  or  agreement.  I  built  two 
cottages  myself  on  their  land.  If  I  left  next  day,  I 
should  not  have  been  entitled  to  anything  for  them. 
That  was  not  enough,  I  applied  for  more,  and  I  said, 
"  Here  are  four  plans,  loolk  at  them  fairly,  and  tell  me 
"  which  you  think  the  most  reasonable,  and  I  will 
"  carry  it  out."     The  four  plans  were, — 

(1).  Landlord  to  build,  tenant  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on 
his  outlay. 

Landlord  to  find  materials,  tenant  labour. 
Tenant  to  build,   and  have  25  years'  tenant 
right  in  the  cottages. 
(4.)  Tenant  to  build  at  his  own  expense  and  have 

no  claim. 
They  chose  the  first  plan,  and  are  building  upon 
that  footing. 


(2.) 
(3.) 


There  ought  to  be  a  double  cottage  for  every  100    Lincolnshire. 

acres ;  and  I  must  say  that,  in  districts  where  there  

are  now  no  cottages,  it  is  better  to  build  bad  ones    Mr.  Stanhope. 

than  none.     I  think  cottages  more  important  than  the 

tenants'  house.     There  is  a  group  of  six  brick  cot-  ^■ 

tages  at  Willoughby  station,  three  bed-rooms  in  each 
of  them,  small  it  is  true,  but  enough  for  decency, 
which  were  built  (leading  and  all)  for  a  little  over 
40/.  I  rent  one  of  them  for  my  farm,  and  pay  4/.  a 
year  for  it.  That  couldn't  be  done  now,  and  certainly 
better  provision  should  be  made  for  drainage  ;  but  I 
will  undertake  to  build  six  such  cottages  in  a  line> 
outhouses  and  all,  for  a  little  over  300/.  Bricks  are 
cheap  here.  I  admit  that  a  gentleman  would  say  that 
they  were  not  fit  to  look  at,  but  I  say  that  they  are 
better  than  nothing.  There  are  plenty  of  bad  ones 
about ;  there  are  some  at  Willoughby  with  one  room 
only  (three  beds  in  it),  and  not  fit  to  put  a  pig  in. 
So  it  is  at  Welton  and  Skendleby. 

8.  Mr.  Harwood  Mackinder,  large  occupier  at 
Halton  Holgate. — The  main  object  of  your  education  is 
defeated  unless  you  have  three-roomed  cottages.  The 
building  of  cottages  might  be  encouraged.  Many 
tenants  would  build  if  they  had  a  tenant  right  in 
them.  I  know  that  I  would  do  anything  to  get  them  ; 
I  would  readily  pay  6/.  per  cent,  on  any  outlay  for 
them.  In  the  first  place  it  could  not  be  much  loss,  if 
any.  I  reckon  that  two  three-roomed  cottages,  quite 
plain,  cost  140/.  For  each  of  these  a  labourer  will 
pay  4/.,  if  a  little  bit  of  garden  is  thrown  in.  But 
if  there  be  any  loss,  the  advantage  to  me  and  the 
labourer  would  counterbalance  it.  Where  my  labourers 
live  now,  neither  my  wife  nor  I  can  take  any  real 
interest  in  them  or  in  their  families  ;  put  them  on 
my  farm,  and  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  look  after 
them,  and  do  what  we  can  for  them. 


9.  Extracts  from  return  sent  in  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Parker,  Rector  of  Well  and  Claxby,  and  Magistrate. 

If  an  age  be  fixed  below  which  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  employ  a  child  on  a  farm  I  would  suggest  10 
years.  Then  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  would 
be  secured  beforehand ;  after  that  age  employment  is 
constant,  and  parents  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  earnings 
of  their  children.  The  farmers  are  greatly  averse  to 
a  general  rate  for  the  purposes  of  compulsory  education, 
from  a  conviction  that  land  is  already  overburdened 
with  the  charges  upon  it.  And  it  appears  to  me  that 
if  attendance  at  school  were  stimulated  by  a  system 
of  substantial  prizes,  it  might  in  a  great  degree 
supersede  the  necessity  of  compulsion.  If  boys  at- 
tended regularly  between  the  age  of  6  and  10,  and  at 
intervals  from  10  to  12,  they  would  acquire  as  much 
useful  knowledge  as  would  enable  them  creditably  to 
fill  their  station  in  life.  But  after  10,  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  compel  attendance,  for  when  once  a  boy 
has  commenced  farm  work,  the  employment  is  pretty 
constant,  and  unless  his  whole  time  were  given  to  it, 
the  feeling  would  be  strong  that  he  could  never  become 
a  good  farm  servant.  A  certificate  that  the  boy  has 
attended  annually — days  at  school  between  6  and  10, 
might  be  required  before  he  could  be  legally  employed. 

The  school  at  Well  is  supported,  with  the  exception 
of  the  children's  payments,  by  Lady  Mary  Nisbet 
Hamilton.  It  has  only  a  schoolmistress  from  the 
Westminster  Training  Institution.  To  stimulate  the 
attendance  at  the  close  of  every  year,  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  (the  average  being  21)  receive  rewards 
simply  for  attendance,  consisting  of  winter  frocks  for 
the  girls  and  slops  for  the  boys.  Besides  which,  to 
promote  regularity  of  attendance  in  winter,  warm 
cloaks  are  lent  to  the  girls,  and  dry  slippers  for  them 
when  they  reach  the  school.  The  children  are 
received  from  4  years  old  and  upwards  ;  the  girls  are 
found  to  remain  till  13,  the  boys  seldom  as  long  as  12. 
Some  comefrom  adistance  of  three  miles,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  school  a  distance  of  two  miles.  Half  the  children 
attend  100  days  on  an  average  every  year.  The  child 
occupying  the  32nd  place  on  my  list  has  thus  volun- 
tarily attended  100  days  in  the  year,  or  50  days  in  half 
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the  year,  i.e.,  250  hours,  or  100  hours  more  than  is 
required  by  the  Print  Works  Act. 

Besides  the  customary  needlework  every  afternoon, 
one  girl  is  always  employed  in  the.domestic  service  of 
the  schoolmistress.  Others  are  engaged  in  cleaning 
the  school-room,  the  grates,  the  outhouses,  and  gene- 
rally, the  work  required  in  the  school  premises.  Then 
the  oldest  girls  take  it  by  turns  one  quarter  of  the 
year,  (ind  one  day  in  every  week,  to  prepare  a  dinner 
for  eight  or  10  of  their  school-fellows.  The  cook  for 
the  day  remains  behind  the  night  before,  and  comes 
early  the  following  morning,  to  prepare  for  it.  The 
girls  are  responsible  for  all  the  arrangements,  the 
dishing  up,  the  service,  washing  up,  &c. 

The  chosen  few  sit  down  together  to  dinner  iu  the 
presence  of  the  schoolmistress,  who  keeps  order,  and 
attends  to  their  manners  and  behaviour,  she  herself 
dining  at  the  same  time  at  another  table.  By  mar- 
keting herself,  by  ready  money  payments,  the 
schoolmistress  is  enabled  to  provide  this  meal  at  a 
small  cost,  yet  supply  them  with  a  good  dinner,  and 
the  result  is,  an  increasing  demand  for  these  girls  as 
domestic  servants. 

We  have  no  evening  school;  I  have  tried  more 
than  once  to  introduce  it,  but  always  failed;  the  boys 
in  service  have  to  be  up  at  4  in  the  morning,  and  are 
engaged  often  till  8  in  the  evening,  and  are  then 
quite  ready  for  bed.  For  girls  it  is  unnecessary. 
Once  a  person  was  employed  to  visit  the  cottages  by 
turns  every  evening  (Sunday  excepted),  and  either  to 
read  to  the  people  or  instruct  them  in  reading, 
writing,  or  summing,  as  they  liked  best.  His  visits 
were  acceptable,  but  the  man  gave  up,  and  it  was  found 
diflScult  to  supply  his  place. 

.1  consider  the  distance  to  be  travelled  to  the  school, 
ilio  weather  in  winter,  the  fatigue  undergone  during 
the  day,  the  demand  on  the  labourers'  time  as  long  as 
the  light  lasts  every  day,  the  late  hour  before  farm 
servants  have  completed  the  feeding  and  dressing  of 
horses  and  cattle,  and  (in  some  cases)  indifference 
about  education  after  finding  full  employment  without 
it,  prevent  the  establishment  of  night  schools  in 
purely  agricultural  parishes.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
abridge  the  hours  of  sleep  and  rest,  which  must  be 
done  by  many,  if  a  night  school  is  to  be  attended.  The 
cottages  here,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,are  very  good; 
the  fanners,  however,  say  that  they  are  too  few  for  the 
labourers  employed  on  the  land.  Besides  economizing 
the  physical  strength  of  the  men,  it  would  add  greatly 
to  their  comfort,  and  enable  them  to  live  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  for  they  would  obtain  hot  instead  of  cold  dinners, 
with  the  addition  of  cooked  vegetables  from  their 
gardens,  and  not  have  to  subsist  whbUy  on  bread  and 
cold  meat.  It  is  found  that  they  work  better,  more 
cheerfully,  and  with  greater  spirit  on  a  hot  meaL 
Besides,  the  farmer  would  have  a  greater  command 
and  influence  over  labourers  resident  on  the  farm  than 
over  those  drawn  from  a  distance.  Cottages  should 
be  built  of  different  sizes;  some  for  large  families, 
others  for  a  widow  keeping  house  for  a  son,  or  for  an 
old  couple. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  poor  have  not 
the  same  horror  of  overcrowding  as  those  above 
them,  and  will  often  prefer  a  small  cottage  at  a  small 
rent  even  with  inadequate  accommodation. 

10.  ExTEACT  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stanhope  from 
Edward  Heneage,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hainton  Hall, 
Wragby.     Dated  Feb.  8,  1868. 

Children  should  go  to  school  until  9  years  of  age, 
and  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
after  that  it  should  be  optional,  unless  it  is  possible, 
without  affecting  the  labourer,  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  education  afterwards.  If  education  after 
9  years  of  age  is  insisted  on  by  Parliament,  it  wiU 
and  must  be  the  ruin  of  all  our  best  labourers,  and  wiU 
drive  them  either  to  the  workhouse  or  out  of  the 
country  altogether;  if  statutes  were  abolished,  and  a 
proper  number  of  cottages  built  by  landlords  to  hold 
the  necessary  labourers,  they  would  become  more 
settled,  less  poor,  and  more  able  to  educate  their  chil- 


dren as  they  are  desirious  of  doing,'and  which  the 
most  steady  parishioners  do  now  ;  the  clergy  will  then 
have  more  influence  over  them,  and  would  take  more 
interest  in  their  education,  spiritual  and  temporal; 
and  if  Government  would  place  the  licensing  of  beer- 
houses in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  the  labourers 
would  have  more  money  to  spend  on  their  children's 
education. 

With  respect  to  girls  they  ought  not  to  work  in  the 
fields,  but  might  be  kept  at  home  till  12  years  old,  and 
I  would  have  all  public  gaings  prohibited  by  law,  and 
no  children  allowed  to  go  above  one  mile  to  work 
under  10  years  of  age,  and  who  could  produce  a  cer- 
tificate of  being  able  to  read,  write,  and  do  simple 
arithmetic. 

If  the  labour  of  boys  under  11  years  of  age  is  pro- 
hibited, the  labourer  will  in  some  cases  lose  half  his 
income,  as  where  a  man  has  three  boys  of  11,  10,  and 
9,  earning  respectively  lOd.,  8d.,  arid  6d.  a  day. 

11.  Mr.  Thomas  RandeU,  agent  to  W.  Angerstein^ 
Esq.,  North  Owersby. — No  attempt  should  bfe  made  to 
dispense  with  girl  labour  altogether.  No  girl  should 
be  employed  before  13  years  of  age,  nor  employed  in 
joint  work  with  males,  except  of  her  own  family. 

No  boy  should  be  called  to  farm  work  till  10  years 
of  age.'  From  7  to  10  he  might  attend  regularly  at 
school,  but  whilst  at  school  he  might  be  trained  to  his 
future  employment  by  taking  part  in  ■  the  cultivation 
of  ground  attached  to  the  school.  Fi-om  lOto  12  h^ 
might  be  at  work  in  the  fields  for  8  hours  ;  from  10 
to  14  for  10  hours,  exclusive  of  meals;  and  up  to  15 
it  would  be  as  well  that  he  should  not  be  engaged  in 
night  work,  so  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
attending  an  evening  school.  Neither  man  nor  boy 
should  be  compelled  to  walk  more  than  two  miles  to 
work.  To  countenance  the  evil  by  making  any  sort 
of  provision  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles, 
would  be  to  encourage  the  standing  disgrace  arising 
from  want  of  accommodation  for  the  labourer. 

The  Legislature  might  fairly  secure  a  labourer's 
cottage  for  every  100  acres  ;  and  I  say  that  Govern- 
ment inspection  would  be  salutary.  In  many  cases  it 
is;  essential,  the  present  system  not  being  effective. 
Very  large  farms  (by  which  I  mean  cultivated  land, 
not  sheep-walks)  would  not  require  a  cottage  to  every 
100  acres.  This  would  meet  the  case,  viz. ; — 
1  cottage  for  100  acres. 
10         „  1,000     „ 

15         „  2,000     „ 

20         „  4,000    „ 

12.  Extract  of  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Stanhope  from 
Mr.  W.  M.  Epton,  large  occupier  at  Langton, 
near  Wragby.* 

Every  year  more  labour  is  required.  Turnip 
cultivation  has  increased  ;  corn  crops  are  generally 
better  ;  and  although  a  deal  of  land  lias  been  imder- 
drained,  a  very  great  deal  more  still  requires  to  be 
done,  and  all  will  require  to  be  continually,  renewed  ; 
and  woodland  is  in  course  of  being  reclaimed.  These 
arid  other  causes  make  more  work,  and  consequently 
more  hands  are  required  to  do  it  ;  and  although 
machinery  is  to  some  extent  employed,  it  tends  more 
to  increase  production  than  to  save  labour. 

To  riieet  this  demand  for  labour  biit  few  new 
houses  have  been  erected  on  the  large  estates.  The 
deficiency  has,  however,  been  to  some  extent  supplied 
by  speculators,  where  there  is  available  land ;  but  the 
houses  so  built  are  often  bad  and  insufficient,  scarcely 
fit  for  families  to  live  in,  and  are  generally  dear  rented. 
For  instance,  in  this  small  parish  several  houses  were 
some  years  ago  built  upon  some  leasehold  land  in  the 
middle  of  a  wood.  They  cost  not  more  than  from 
20Z.  to  25/.  each,  and,  with  about  a  rood  of  land,  are 
let  at  an  average  rent  of  51.  per  year,  but  free  from 
rates.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  they  are  very  small 
and  bad. 

*  This  and  some  of  the  succeeding  evidence  is  ill  placed  in 
the  "  Wolds "  district,  but  seems  to  follo-w  naturally  what 
precedes. 
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••  There  ought, always  to  be  sufficient  houses  upoa  the 
spot  to  provide  labour  for  the  regular  work  of  the 
farm.  This  would  require  about  one  cottage  to  every 
50  acres  of  arable  land. 

-  As  to'the  choosing  of  labourers  to  occupy  these 
ferm  cottagesi  I  most  decidedly .  say  that  the  farmer 
ought  to  be  the    person  to  select,   deal   with,  and 
change,    when    required,   the    labourers    employed 
upon   the   farm.      There  are  some  men  wanted  for 
special  duties,  such  as  foremen,  shepherds,  &c.,  and 
others,  where  there,  is  machinery,  who  must  be  se- 
lected ;  but  the  labourers  generally  must  belong  to 
the  farm,  or  there  would  be  no  security  that  they 
would  work  upon  it  ;  for,  until  eyery  farm  is  fully 
supplied  with  labour,  there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent those  who   had  avoided  the   cost   of   erecting 
cottages  from  availing  themselves  of  the  labour  pro- 
vided by  those  who  had  incurred  such  cost.     Further, 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  get  as  good  men 
as  he  can,  and  when  he  does  get  some  good  men  he  is 
always  very  anxious  to  keep  them.     For  instance,  in 
my  case,  I  have  nine  cottages  at  my  disposal,  and  I 
have  had  one  man  19  years,  another  15,  another  11, 
Snd  two  others  10  years  each,  so  that  in  this  plan  there 
is  but  little  change,  and  the  men  are  content  and  inde- 
pendent.    Then,  again,  the  tenants  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  for  the,  most  part  yearly  tenants ;  so  that 
if  they  abused  their  influence,  it  could  soon  be  put 
right..    The  farmers  are  also  on   the   spot   and   can 
keep  a  look-out  after  the  moral  bearings  of  the  men 
(and  this  isja.poimt  of  some  importance),  whereas 
landlords  are  often  .at  a  distance  and  can  exercise  no 
efficient  control  of  this  kind.     There  are  also  many 
men  tp  whom  no  objection  can  be  taken  as  tenants, 
but  who  are  objectionable  as  -labourers  ;  and  there 
are  men   who  are  .always  Ipoking  after  a  continual 
change  of  masters.     The  plan  suggested  of  allowing 
farmers  in  the  first  instance  to  choose  the  occupiers  of 
these  houses,  Tyithout  giving  them  any   further  con- 
trpl,  would  not  be  of  any  real   use  to  them.     They 
would  have  to  apply  to  the  landlord  every  time  they 
wanted  a  change.      This   would   sometimes   be   con- 
sidered troublesome,  and  might  not  always  be  agreed 
to.     It  would  also   create  a  jarring  of  interests  be- 
t-vyeen  the  farmer  and  the  labourer,  and  destroy  that 
mutual    good  feeling  which   ought   always   to   exist 
between  them.    .Also,  where  new  houses  have  to  be 
erected,  they  would,  most  likely,  have  to  be  let  at  a 
less  rent  than  the  interest  of  their  cost  would  come  to> 
and  this  loss  would,  by  the   arrangement  here  sug- 
gested, properly  fall  upon  the  farmer  as  the  price  he 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  advantage  of  having  labour 
at  home. 

13.  Mr.  J.  Searby,  lai-ge  occupier  at  Strubby,  and 
Frith  Bank,  Boston. — I  agree  with  Mr.  Epton's  views. 
In  my  opinion  the  way  to  keep  good  men  in  the  country, 
and  to  secure  good  labour,  is  to  teach  the  men  to  speak 
of  "  our  "  not  "your  "  farm,  and  to  get  them  to  identify 
themselves  with  it  ;  they  must  be  induced  to  come  to 
a  farm  with  the  intention  of  staying  there,  if  possible, 
and  not  of  wandering  from  place  to  place.  Good 
cottages  are  the  only  means  of  doing  this.  But  it  is 
an  essential  point  that  the  tenant  should  have  some 
security  that  the  cottages  Ijuilt  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  farm  will  really  be  availble  for  it.  The  foreman, 
shepherd,  gathman,  and  waggoners  on  a  farm  are  re- 
quired for  special  work,  and  may  be  described  as  domes- 
tic cottagers,  Should  any  one  of  them  be  unfitted  for 
his  post,  it  does  not  necessarily  render  him  an  un- 
worthy tenant  to  the  landlord ;  but  what  means  has  the 
farmer,  to  provide  himself  with  another  man  to  supply 
his  place  (there  being  often  no  other  suitable  house  at 
hand)  ?  To  secure  good  and  efficient  schools,  I  think 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  ought  to 
have  an  interest  in  it,  and  co-operate  in  its  manage- 
ment. The  contributors  to  each  school  fund  pughi 
to  share  in  the  election  of  managers  to  assist  the 
clergy  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

14.  Mr.  John  Martin,  farmer. — The  advantage  of 
having  to  go  a  less  distance  to  his  work  does  not  present 
itself  so  clearly  to   the  mind  of  the  labourer,  as  the 


question  of  rent,  therefore  I  say  that,  although  it  is     Lincolnshire. 

important  tb  build  cottages,  it  is  no  use  to  do  so  unless  

you  can  charge  a  low  rent  for  them ;  1*.  Qd.  each  is  the    ^'^^-  Stanhope. . 

utmost.  If  you  charge  more  the  labourer  will  rather 

live  in  his  bad  cottage  a  long  way  ofi".  Take  Mr.  Dear's  ^' 

cottages,  built  just  in  Thimbleby  parish   to  supply 

labour  to  Wispington,  where   there  are  no  cottages. 

He  has  built  six  good  cottages  for  6001.     He  tries  to 

get  5  percent,  for  his  money;  but  his  men  won't  come 

there,  they  prefer  living  at  a  longer  distance  in  a  badl 

cottage  and  paying  less  money.    One  has  always  been 

vacant. 

15.  Mr.  Charles  North,  occupies  1,400  acres  at  South 
Thoresby.^I  employ  no  girls  and  only  a  few  women. 
I  should  like  women  for  weeding,  but  they  don't  care 
to  come.  I  had  three  lately  for  two  days'  harvesting.  I 
employ  all  boys  that  come  to  me  ;  I  have  none  so 
young  as  8,  and  I  don't  use  little  boys  for  tenting. 
All  under  12  can  get  their  winter  at  school.  I  recom- 
mend that  system.  Masters  and  clergymen  hate  the 
desultory  system  of  schooUng  ;  I  am  an  advocate  for 
a  mixed  system  of  Work,  mental  and  bodily.  We  tried 
a  night  school  lately,  and  got  some  big  boys  and 
grown-up  labourers.  I  went  and  helped,  but  the 
teaching  could  not  be  good.  There  ought  to  be  some 
further  help  given  to  them.  Cottages  are  the  great 
want.  I  am  buUding  some,  and  my  landlord  is  bound 
by  agreement  to  give  me  a  certain  value  for  them  if  I 
leave ;  but  this  is  a  very  exceptional  case.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  it  a  profitable  investment ;  and  as  to 
borrowing  under  G-overnment,  they  clog  it  with  so 
many  restrictions,  that  it  is  very  expensive  to  go  to 
them.  Statute  fairs  have  been  partially  aboUshed 
hereabouts,  by  the  employers  requiring  characters  ; 
they  are  quite  unnecessary.  Register  offices  are  being 
set  up,  and  I  subscribe  to  establish  them.  But  there 
is  a  growing  independence  about  the  labouring  popu- 
lation ;  they  don't  like  standing  like  beasts  to  be  sold. 
They  begin  to  inquire  about  their  master's  character. 
They  are  beginning  to  combine  a  little  for  some  pur- 
pose. I  notice  it  at  the  threshing  machines,  and  they 
combine  for  extra  holidays.  I  had  to  give  one  the 
other  day. 

16.  Mr.  T.  H.  Ves,iey,  large  landowner,  agent,  and 
occupier,  Welton  Manor. — ^Labour  is  very  scarce  in 
this  district  at  weeding  time.  I  employ  Kenney's 
(public)  gang  from  Louth.  He  brings  both  boys  ind 
girls.  He"  is  kind  to  them,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  him.  If  we  could  not  get  girls,  we  should 
find  great  difficulty  irf'  getting  light  work,  such  as 
pulling  "  ketlocks  "  and  picking  stones,  done.  I  should 
not  like  to  see  their  labour  interfered  with  at  that 
season  of  the  year  ;  but  they  might  go  to  school  in  the 
winter.  My  harvesting  is  done  in  a  manner  almost 
peculiar  to  myself.  The  whole  work,  leading  and 
stacking  and  all,  is  done  by  contract.  My  men  seem 
to  like  the  plan.  I  object  to  women  working  with 
threshing  machines.  I  don't  see  how  they  could  be 
fenced,  without  inconvenience  to  the  working. 

17.  ExlBACTS  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope, 
from  Mr.  F.  Walwyn  lies,  large  occupier  at  Wold 
Newton.     Dated  8th  January  1868. 

This  is  a  close  parish  (pop.  189),  the  Earl  of  Yar- 
borough  being  sole  proprietor.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  1,900  acres,  and  is  divided  into  two  farnis  of 
nearly  equal  extent. 

The  nuniber  of  cottages  is  26;  two  of  the  larger 
are  occupied  by  the  foremen,  who  each  board  and 
lodge  about  five  farm  servants,  varying  in  age  from 
15  to  22. 

The  married  labourers  earn  on  the  average  16s.  a 
week,  exclusive  of  harvest ;  have  half  a  rood  of 
garden  ground  attached  to  each  cottage;  pay  from4/. 
to  51.  for  both,  and  generally  contrive  to  fatten  two 
large  pigs  during  the  winter.  There  are  12  boy-s  and 
young  lads  at  home  with  their  parents,  but  employed 
regularly  day  by  day  in  agriculture,  of  whom  six  are 
between  10  and  13,  and  six  between  13  and  18  ;  one 
is   deaf  and  dumb,  the  remaining  eleven  are  fairly 
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Lincolnshire,    proficient  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  four  rules 
of  arithmetic,  which  they  liave  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
Mr.  Stanhope,   ing  up  by  an  attendance  twice   a  week  during  the 

winter  at  the  night  school. 

c.  Three  girls   worked    in   the   weeding    gang   last 

summer;  the  eldest  (16)  has  since  gone  to  domestic 
service,  the  second  (14)  is  almost  certain  to  do  like- 
wise during  the  spring,  and  the  third  is  only  13,  and 
has  regularly  attended  school,  except  while  at  work 
in  the  summer. 

Two  or  three  women  go  to  work,  but  only  on  the 
average  perhaps  two  days  a  week,  to  help  upon  the 
stage  of  a  private  threshing  machine,  or  occasionally 
to  shake  manure,  in  addition  to  the  weeding.  They,  as 
well  as  the  girls,  only  work  on  the  one  farm  on  which 
their  respective  husbands  or  fathers  are  employed. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  weeding  is  done  by  gangs 
from  Binbrook. 

The  school  is  a  mixed  one  taught  by  an  uncertified 
master,  the  girls'  sewing  being  superintended  by  his 
wife.  There  are  this  winter  18  boys  and  19  girls  in 
regular  attendance.  These  numbers  have  only  a 
balance  of  three  children  in  the  parish  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  10  years  in  non-attendance.  As  a  rule, 
the  children  are  not  sent  to  school  until  they  are  4  or 
5  years  old,  and  it  is  exceptional  for  a  boy  to  leave  oflF 
before  10. 

I  would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  wives  of 
such  labourers  as  occupy  cottages  in  Wold  parishes  in 
this  district,  and  of  which  I  believe  this  to  be  only 
a  fair  example,  are  a  grade  higher  than  the  class 
from  which  public  gangs  are  recriuted,  and  to  get 
them  to  work  regularly  in  a  private  gang  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  an  amount  of  coercion,  which 
they  would  resent  as  oppressive;  nor  does  it  seem  pro- 
bable that  a  young  family  can  be  left  daily  by  the 
mother,  without  being  the  worse  for  her  absence. 

The  young  girls  of  12  and  upwards  are,  however, 
sent  to  find  work  by  their  parents  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  consequent  emancipation  from  such 
labour  seems  to  act  as  a  strong  inducement  to  them  to 
go  to  domestic  service  as  early  as  possible.  It  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  better  for  boys  to  attend  school 
altogether  until  10  years  of  age,  and  they  might 
perhaps,  without  its  being  considered  a  hardship  by 
the  parents,  attend  school  half  the  following  year, 
but  beyond  that,  I  should  deprecate  any  interference 
with  their  daily  labour. 

Night  schools  seem  just  to  supply  all  that  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  what  they  have 
already  learnt. 

18.  Mr.  Joseph  Hopkins,  farmer  and  guardian, 
Howsham. — I  employ  children  over  10  years  of  age 
in  singling  turnips  and  potatoes,  setting  potatoes,  and 
weeding.  If  girls,  they  come  with  their  mothers. 
Their  mothers  bring  them  younger  at  harvest.  They 
would  go  out  boys  and  girls  together,  under  my  fore- 
man ;  this  would  be  in  the  summer.  In  the  winter 
I  want  boys  to  cut  up  tm-uips  for  stock.  They  would 
be  between  10  and  15.  At  15  they  are  hired  by  the 
year.  Children  might  go  to  school  all  the  year  till 
they  are  10,  we  don't  want  them;  from  10  to  12  they 
might  go  all  the  winter;  after  that  they  might  go  a 
quarter  of  the  year.  We  won't  have  them  stray  days, 
we  must  have  them  regularly  ;  but  sometimes  we 
want  them  six  days  a  week  very  badly,  sometimes 
only  one  day. 

Parents  don't  value  education.  We  tiied  to  make 
our  school  self-supporting.  They  wouldn't  send  their 
children  at  all  then.  Now  we  say,  "  unless  you  come 
"  regularly,  you  shan't  come  at  all."  Night  schools 
don't  answer ;  we  tried  one,  and  they  were  all  too 
th-ed  to  come,  and  lived  too  far  offl  Lord  Yar- 
borough's  estate  here  is  well  served  with  schools,  but 
to  some  are  rather  dominant  affairs,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church. 

19.  Mr.  Daniel  Mundy,  large  occupier,  Wootton- 
— What  I  say  is  the  great  want  here  is  education ; 
the  system  ought  to  be  changed.  There's  lots  of 
young  lads  growing  up  without  any ;  and  then  they 
marry  and  teach  their  children  nothing.     We  want 


the  children — I  mean  the  young  ones  under  Jl— 
only  three  months,  and  they  might  go  to  school  the 
rest  of  the  year.  They  are  now  not  only  ignorant 
of  book-learning,  but  of  everything.  I  sent  a  lad 
to  travel  by  railway  the  other  day,  and  the  moment 
he  got  to  the  line,  he  set  to  work  and  ran  after  a 
train  which  passed  him.  The  cottages  here  are  not 
what  they  should  be.  There's  lots  with  one  or  two 
rooms  only ;  and  if  they  have  more  than  one  bed- 
room, they  are  passage  rooms,  and  when  the  people 
get  old,  they  are  turned  out,  because  there  is  no  room 
for  them  in  the  place. 

20.  Mr.  John  Brooks,  landowner  and  occupier, 
Wootton. — I  farm  750  acres,  and  have  five  or  six  lads 
regulai-ly,  not  the  children  of  my  own  labourers.  I 
never  do  employ  those,  because,  if  I'm  short  with  them, 
I  offend  the  father.  I  have  very  little  weeding  to  do; 
we  haven't  a  tithe  of  the  twitch  we  had.  Women 
weed  for  me,  sometimes  boys  and  a  girl  or  two.  Boys 
over  10  can  top  and  tail  turnips  in  winter.  They 
work  every  day,  but  on  Sundays  I  put  the  sheep  in  a 
fresh  fold  to  eat  the  tops,  and  then  the  boys  can  get 
away  a  little. 

21.  Mr.  Richard  Chatterton,  large  occupier  at 
Hallington. — Boys  and  girls  go  to  weed  here  at  6  years 
old,  with  their  families,  and  stone  picking  too. 
Weeding  is  easy  work  in  the  light  land.  T  let  it  out 
to  one  of  my  labourer's  families  to  do  when  they  Uke, , 
and  even  the  little  ones  help.  I've  a  boy  now  (at 
harvest)  leading  horses,  who  is  only  6.  Then  we  let 
them  tent  too.  And  about  10  or  12  they  get  into 
regular  work  on  the  turnip  lands. 

22.  Mr.  Caswell  (occupies  1,300  acres),  Ormsby. — I 
employ  two  gangs  of  women  and  children  to  pick 
twitch,  &c.,  altogether  from  25  to  30  of  them.  They 
are  pu  tunder  a  picked  man,  the  boys  on  one  side,  the 
girls  on  the  other,  and  are  not  allowed  to  mix. 

*[Out  of  six  boys  leading  horses  at  his  farm,  three 
(ages  13,  11,  and  10)  couldn't  read  or  write.  Two 
(brothers)  read  and  wrote  fairly.  One  could  read 
only.] 

23.  Rev.  F.  T.  Wintour,  late  rector  of  Hawerby.— 
I  have  seen  the  great  evil  of  "  Statutes  "  and  have 
often  cried  out  against  them.  There  are  several 
during  April  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Louth.  The 
farm  lads  and  servant  girls  from  12  upwards  will  go 
from  one  to  the  other  ;  and,  if  hired  at  the  first,  will 
often  stipulate  to  go  to  the  others.  They  have  just 
received  their  years'  wages,  and  have  therefore  plenty 
of  money.  It  is  degrading  to  the  servant  to  be  chosen 
as  you  would  choose  an  ox,  and  the  immorality  that 
ensues  is  frightful.  Public-houses  open  early,  and  by 
10  a.m.,  there  will  be  dancing  in  all  of  them,  and  the 
lads  half-way  to  drunkenness.  Then  the  next  morning 
will  find  them  repeating  it  somewhere  else.  I  have 
never  heard  any  tenable  argument  for  them,  and  I 
think  them  entirely  vicious  and  unnecessary. 

24.  Mr.  Hibbitt,  innkeeper,  Hainton At  May-day 

statute  some  1,500  people  come  to  Hainton.  They 
are  all  farm  and  domestic  servants,  but  I  don't  believe 
50  come  to  be  hired ;  the  rest  come  for  a  spree, 
having  been  previously  hired,  but  they  stipulate  to 
come  all  the  same.  I  think  the  statutes  in  all  respects 
objectionable.  We  get  over  some  of  the  evil  here  by 
shutting  up  the  public-house  at  10,  hut  at  Easen  they 
are  kept  open  half  the  night.  Of  course  all  the  bad 
girls  in  the  country  come.  The  truth  is,  the  farm 
servants  look  upon  it  as  a  holiday,  and  even  if  the 
hiring  was  not  done  at  all  at  that  time,  they  would 
still  come.  The  farmers  might  stop  them,  if  they 
chose,  by  giving  the  hoUdays  at  different  times, 

CAISTOR,  P.  2,348. 

25.  J.  J.  Mackintosh,  Esq.,  M.D.,  medical  officer  to 
union. — I  have  practised  my  profession  for  20  years 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  have  paid  attention  to  the 
working  of  the  gang  system  and  its  effects  upon  the 

*  All  passages  enclosed  within  brackets  [  1  are  notes  made 
by  me.— E.  S, 
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health  of  the  young.*  Large  farmers  employ  gangs 
here,  small  farmers  look  out  for  labourers  with  large 
families  and  employ  their  children.  Boys  and  girls 
go  out  a^  7  years  old  to  tent,  they  then  go  sing- 
ling or  weeding.  No  physical  injury  results  to  them 
from  this  work.  Their  earnings  enable  them  to 
get  better  fed  and  clothed.  Comparing  them  with 
our  workhouse  children  of  the  same  age,  who  are 
equally  well  fed,  equally  well  (if  not  better)  housed, 
and  nearly  as  well  clad,  or  even  with  children 
of  persons  in  the  same  rank  of  life  who  are  not  em- 
ployed in  the  fields,  the  comparison  is  decidedly  in  their 
favour  as  to  robustness  of  health,  and  vigour.  Girls 
so  employed  enjoy  more  robust  health,  and  a  greater 
immunity  from  the  complaints  incident  to  the  age  of 
pubei'ty,  than  girls  who  are  employed  in  in-door 
service.  I  know  of  no  disease  which  prevails  among 
them  attributable  to  field  work,  though  I  have  seen 
boys  injured  from  having  to  drag  turnips  for  sheep 
before  they  were  strong  enough.  From  7  to  8  hours 
a  day,  or  from  8  till  5,  with  an  hour  or  an  hour-and- 
a-half  at  dinner  time,  I  should  consider  sufficient  for 
the  day's  work  of  a  boy  or  a  girl  between  8  and  13. 
But  I  do  think  that  the  mental  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  children  is  injured  by  their  employment  at  so 
early  an  age  at  8  ;  they  oaght  not  to  go  before  10. 
After  10  and  till  13  they  ought  to  go  to  school  all  the 
winter,  and  work  all  the  summer.  The  farmers  could 
get  their  work  done.  Lots  of  women,  who  don't  go 
now,  would  have  to  work.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
good  thing ;  the  families  are  always  much  better  ofi" 
when  the  wife  works  a  little.  There  is  a  chance  of 
their  neglecting  their  young  children,  but  then  a 
better  education  and  training  would  soon  put  an  end 
to  that.  A^  it  is,  the  labourers  don't  care  for 
education  £v  their  children ;  if  they  can  earn  6d.  a 
day,  they  ^d  them  out.  Boys  who  begin  to  learn 
work  at  10  learn  it  well  enough ;  and  a  boy  with 
education  can  learn  as  much  in  six  months  as  one 
without  it  01  six  years.  When  a  farmer  says  that 
too  much  education  spoils  a  lad,  it  is  because  so 
few  have  it,  and  a  man  who  has  much  of  it  reads 
letters  and.  so  on  for  all  the  village,  and  is  made  a 
village  "  god."  This  is  sure  to  make  them  "  uppish  " 
and  above  their  work.  One  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  evil  is  gleaning.  Young  and  old  are  congregated 
together  in  one  field,  and  the  greatest  immorality 
results.  Cottages  are  being  built  about  here,  but  the 
tendency  at  present  is  only  to  replace  old  ones  which 
are  decaying  and  not  to  build  new  ones. 

26.  James  Dixon,  Esq.,  large  occupier.  —  When  I 
have  any  stones  to  pick  I  don't  employ  a  gang,  but  I 
contract  with  a  large  family  to  do  it  for  me,  and  they 
do  it  by  themselves  without  strangers.  Women  won't 
work  here  as  a  rule  ;  I  have  only  two  working  for  me 
now.     I  employ  no  gangs,  public  or  private. 

27.  Mr.  T.  Kirkhy,  land  agent  and  large  occupier  at 
Cuxwold. — ^I  employ  a  private  gang  of  six  or  seven 
boys  about  10  years  of  age.  If  I  could  get  15  or  20,  I 
should  like  to  do  so,  because  a  man  can  look  after 
that  number  as  well  as  six,  presuming  I  have  the  right 
man  in  his  right  place.  If  we  have  a  very  small 
number  of  boys  in  the  gang  only,  there  is  but  little 
(if  any)  profit,  as  the  expense  of  keeping  a  man  to  be 
a  looker  on  to  so  small  a  number  of  boys,  is  too  great. 

The  above  gang  (if  gang  it  is)  is  overlooked  by  one 
of  my  own  labourers,  who  has  a  boy  in  the  gang. 

I  occasionally  employ  another  gang  of  12  or  20 
more  boys  from  Caistor.  These  boys  vary  from  10  to 
12  years  of  age.  They  walk  from  Caistor  (four  miles) 
and  are  upon  the  fann  at  8  o'clock ;  they  remain  here 
until  4  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  walk  back  to 
Caistor.  They  are  cheerful  and  happy,  and  appear  to 
like  their  overseer  (GofF  Johnson)  much  ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  work  they  do  for  their  wages.  They 
are  tradesmen's  and  mechanics'  sons.  In  the  summer 
holidays  our  number  increased  by  three  or  four,  who 
wished  to  earn  a  few  shillings  to  buy  a  new  hat  or 
something  else.  This  I  heard  from  the  parents 
themselves. 
2. 


c. 


My  clerk  is  time-keeper,  etc.;  we  take  an  account  of    Lincolnshire. 

the  boys  through  the  overlooker,  and  the  boys'  wages  

we  pay  the  overlooker,  who  pays  then  to  the  parents.    Mr.  Stanhope. 

It  might  probably  be  as  well  to  take  every  boy's  name 

down  from  the  boy  himself)  and  pay  his  wages  to  him 
or  to  the  person  whom  his  parents  might  direct  to 
receive  them.  But  while  all  parties  are  satisfied  with 
the  overlooker's  conduct,  I  should  not  recommend  the 
boys  to  be  put  too  much  in  advance  upon  him ;  for 
although  the  boys  have  a  good  long  walk,  they  take 
some  managing,  and  never  appear  to  be  tired';  and 
some  of  them  say  they  prefer  very  much  coming  here 
to  work  to  running  about  the  streets  at  Caistor. 

I  do  not  employ  girls  at  all  but  in  the  turnip-hoeing 
season;  each  man  sometimes  engages  a  girl  (when 
boys  are  scarce)  to  go  with  him  to  single  out  the 
turnips  left  in  the  rows  by  his  hoe. 

There  is  more  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  women 
and  children  here  to  work  in  the  house  than  in  the 
fields,  and  there  is  more  domestic  work  done  than 
formerly. 

This  being  a  turnip  county,  boys,  when  they  get 
to  10  or  11  years  of  age,  are  much  wanted  in  the 
winter.  It's  not  good  work  for  women,  and  must  be 
done  by  boys. 

I  think  that  Cuxwold,  being  in  the  Caistor  union,  and 
rated  to  it,  should,  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  parishes,  work  in  the  union  to  employ  their  own 
people  as  much  as  they  can.  I  think  a  little  encourage- 
ment to  the  young  people,  to  get  them  employed  out 
of  the  union  house  is  better  than  giving  too  much 
encouragement  in  the  house,  which  makes  some  of 
them  lazy. 

28.  Rev.  I.  G.  Overton,  rectov  of  Eothwell. — I  have 
lived  here  a  good  many  years,  and  I  am  certain  that 
the  only  way  to  strike  at  the  evils  of  field  work  is  to 
forbid  all  female  labour  in  the  fields.  First,  I'm 
against  all  girls  working,  because  they  never  make 
respectable  servants  afterwards.  Then  I  object  to 
mothers  going,  because  they  ought  to  look  after 
their  children.  But  for  all  women  it's  nasty,  wet, 
and  demoralizing  work.  Of  course,  I  make  an  excep- 
tion for  hay  and  corn  harvest. 

Four  pairs  of  new  cottages  have  been  built  here  by 
Lord  Yarborough  within  15  years  ;  a  rood  of  land  let 
with  each. 

29.  Charles  Winter,  schoolmaster,  Caistor. — The 
children  from  8  to  12  years  old  all  leave  the  school 
here  in  March,  and  don't  came  back  till  November, 
except  for  an  odd  day  or  two  sometimes.  I'm  an 
advocate  for  iiTegular  schooling.  Even  if  they  come 
only  one  day  in  the  year,  it's  some  good  ;  it  gives 
them  a  bit  of  discipline.  But  there  are  lots  of  families 
here  who  never  send  their  children  at  all,  and  they  can 
all  afford  to  do  it. 

A  gang  master  is  looked  down  on  here  almost  worse 
(I  think)  than  a  policeman. 

30.  James  Harrison,  labourer. — I  was  a  gangmaster 
here  for  many  years,  but  I  have  not  been  out  with 
one  for  six  years.  What  I  mean  by  a  private  gang 
is  where  a  farmer  gets  a  lot  of  women  and  children, 
and  puts  them  under  one  of  his  labourers,  but  pays 
them  himself  They  are  as  bad  as  the  public  gangs  in 
some  ways.  One  thing  is,  that  the  man  who  is  put  over 
them  has  no  reason  for  caring  at  all  about  them  or 
behaving  well  to  them,  and  the  farmers  are  very 
negligent  as  to  the  sort  of  man  they  choose.  The 
children  hear  a  great  deal  they  had  better  not. 
Nobody  can  tell  half  what  goes  on  unless  he's  been 
with  them.  Plenty  of  them  go  four  miles  fi-om  here; 
some  are  only  6  or  7  years  old,  and  they  are  quite 
tired  out  before  the  day's  half  over.  I  say  put  all 
ganging  down ;  don't  let  the  children  go  so  young  as 
they  do.  Don't  let  girls  go  at  all;  if  you  do,  it's 
easy  to  separate  them  from  the  boys.  But  I  say  the 
lasses  ought  not  go.  It's  in  the  fields  and  nowhere 
else  that  they  learn  what's  bad.  Children  ought  not 
to  go  till  they're  10;  there  are  plenty  of  men  out  of 
work,  who  can  do  any  woi'k  that  must  be  done. 

N  n 
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Lincolnshire.         31-  — •  Colbeck,  gangmaster. — I  take  out  a  public 

gang,  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  any  more,  as 

Mr.  Stanhope.    I  don't  know  how  it's  to  pay  me  without  mixing  them. 

I  can't  get  boys  enough.     But  mine  isn't  all  "  ta'en  " 

<5'  (contract)  work.     I  only   do  stone  picking  by  ta'en 

work.  That  lasts  all  the  winter.  But  weeding, 
pulling  swedes,  and  so  on,  I  do  by  the  day.  The 
farmers  pay  me  by  the  day,  and  I  take  the  children. 
I  give  the  farmer  a  book  with  the  price  in  it  which 
each  boy  has  cost  me,  and  he  ])ays  it.  I  do  this  for 
Mr.  Davy  and  Mr.  Marris,of  Thoresway,  Mr.  Brooks, 
of  Caborn,  and  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Croxby.   ; 

[Colbeck  described  as  "a  swearing,  blustering 
fellow,"  "  going  on  in  too  indecent  a  sort  of  a  way 
"  with  them,  swearing  and  using  bad  language."  His 
gang  composed  of  "  women,  men,  boys  and  girls." 
He  ''  gallops  home  on  a  galloway;  and  leaves  them  to 
"  come  home  by  degrees."  They  go  to  Thoresway 
and  Stainton  Top  (five  miles).] 

32.  Mrs.  Colbeck,  wife  of  above. — The  farmers  want 
hands  and  solicit  the  poor  people  to  send  their  children. 
My  two  youngest  baims  went  out  to  pick  twitch  very 
small.  They  were  no  more  than  5,  perhaps  6.  Not 
in  a  gang.  They  went  to  the  farmers.  We  all  like 
our  children  to  go  out  so  soon  as  they  can  "  addle " 
(earn)  a  few  pence. 

33.  John  Taj/ /or,  labourer. — I  take  out  Mrs.  Baker's 
private  gang.  I  have  seven  or  eight  boys,  never  any 
girls  or  women,  and  I  stay  with  them  all  day  till  they 
leave.  They  would  be  10  or  11  years  old.  They  go 
at  6  and  come  back  by  6.  They  have  a  .good  hour 
for  dinner,  but  no  "andrew"  (time  for  lunch).  I 
have  a  "  leader  "  (boy  to  lead  the  work)  sometimes, 
to  show  them  how  to  work,  but  not  often.  My  boy 
there  (12)  goes  with  the  public  gang.  I  don't  take 
him  with  me,  because  I  have  said  I  never  will  take 
any  more  of  my  own  children.  The  other  boys  think 
I  favour  them,  and  it  makes  bad  blood. 

34.  George  Porter ^■ahov.ver'ssoia.. — I'm  13.  I  go  with 
Gofi' Johnson's  gang  to  Cuxwold,  and  sometimes  with 
JohnTaylOi  d  to  Cabourn  [both  private  gangs].  They 
don't  pay  me  themselves,  but  I  go  with  them.  Some 
gangers  are  hard,  but  Johnson  is  kind  to  us,  and  don't 
beat  us;  nor  does  Taylor.  I've  been  three  seasons, 
and  my  brother  John  (11)  has  been  two.  We  get  an 
hour  for  dinner,  and  don't  have  to  make  up  no  time 
then.  I  got  8rf.  a  day.  There  are  no  girls  in  either 
gang.  We  had  a  leader  sometimes  in  Taylor's.  I've 
been  to  school  a  bit  very  winter.  [Both  these  boys 
could  read  and  write  fairly. 

35.  Maria  Waller  (13),  RothweU. — I've  been  with 
Mr.  Skipworth's  (private)  gang  here.  He's  two  or  three 
girls  and  some  boys.  We  have  different  men  to  look 
after  us.  The  man  sometimes  has  a  stick.  We  never 
have  a  "  leader."  We  are  paid  by  Mr.  Skipworth.  I 
go  to  school  eveiy  winter. 

36.  Mrs.  M.ackerill,  labourer's  wife,  Swallow. — My 
boys  went  out  last  year  to  Mr.  Boreman's,  to  weed  and 
pick  stones.  There  was  seven  with  them ;  I  believe 
there  was  a  girl  or  two.  Gilbert  Tyson,  the  gathman, 
looked  after  them  ;  but  he  did'nt  pay  them.     This 

year  one  of  them  has  been  to  Mr. ,  and  one  of  his 

labourers  looked  after  them.  I  never  heard  any  com- 
plaint ;  he  liked  going. 

37.  Mr.  J.  Kirwan,  relieving  officer,  Caistor. — Down 
this  hill  I  see  hundreds  of  labouring  people  pass  at 
night,  coming  back  from  Swallow,  Thoresway,  Cux- 
wold, and  so  on.  Some  of  them  go  four,  five,  or  even 
six  miles.  There  is  a  great  want  of  cottages  in  the 
surrounding  villages.  In  the  parish  of  Clixby  (which, 
however,  is  not  far  off},  there  were  three  farmhouses 
and  no  cottage,  till  Mr.  West  built  a  double  cottage 
lately, 

LOUTH,   AND  NEIGHBOUEHOOD. 

38.  Mr.  W.  R.  Flint,  relieving  officer,  Louth. — Out 
of  105  women  confined  of  illegitimate  children  during 
1857-1861,  in  the  liouth  union,  no  less  than  57  were 


farmers'  servants.     I  attribute  tHis  very  large  propor-f 
tion  to  : — 

(1.)  The  male  servants  in  farmhouses  being  without 
any  e&ctual  control,  and  being  at  liberty  to  do  as 
they  like  after  supper. 

(2.)  The  statute  fairs,  and  I  only  wonder  that 
these  do  not  produce  worse  results. 

(3.)  The  requiring  corroborative  testimony  as  to  the 
patefnity  of  a  child,  which  I  look  upon  as  an  injiistice 
to  the  feniale,  and  a  direct  advantage  to  the  male. ' 

(4.)  The  low  state  of  moral  government  at  home, 
mainly  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  houses.  In 
a  house  at  Spital  Hill,  Louth,  I  found  one  bed-i-oom 
only,  with  twO  beds  three  feet  apart.  In  one  of  them 
slept  a  boy  of  14  and  two  girls  of  15  and  11.  It  is 
needless. to  state  that  both  girls  turned  out  badly. 

39.  Mr.  Thos.  Sower  by,  occupier  of  2,400  acres  in 
one  farm  at  Withcall  (P.,121.) — I  employ  both  public 
and  private  gangs  in  spring  and  summer.  Nearly  all  are 
women  and  young  girls.  They  come  from  Louth, 
four  miles ;  they  work  from  8  to  6,  with  one  hour  for 
dinner.  In  my  private  gang  none  of  the  children  are 
under  10.  They  are  looked  after  by  a  man  with  one 
arm.  I  have  17  cottages  on  my  farm,  but  three  are 
taken  up  as  lodging  houses  for  the  farm  lads,  eight 
in  each ;  that  is  not  nearly  enough  for  my  require- 
memts.  I  have  11  or  12  boys  in  regular  work  all  the 
year,  besides  the  young  waggoners.  Their  education 
is  not  good.  For  those  children  living  in  cottages  on 
my  farm  there  is  Welton  school  not  far  off,  to  which 
they  might  go. 

40.  ExTEACTS  from  return  sent  to  the  commission  by 
Mr.  Sowerby. 
Number  and  age  of  persons  employed  in  private 
gangs  on  my  farm  : 

Males  :  '  '[ 

Between  10  and  13     -        -         -    4 
„        13  and  18     -        -        -    4 
Over  18     -        -        -        -        .    4    '  - 

Females : 

Between  10  and  13     -        -        -     4 
„        13  and  18     -         -         -  12 
Over  18  : 

Married     -         -         -         -         -     4 
Unmarried         -        -        -        -    4     . 
They  go  four  miles  from  their  homes  to  their  daily 
work. 

41.  Rev .  Hetiry  Hall,  Roman  Catholic  priest,  Louth. 
— Private  gangs  are,  as  I  hear,  as  bad  as  the  public. 
One  reason  is  that  the  private  gangmaster  has  no  inter- 
est in  the  children  over  whom  he  is  put  >  it  is  nothino- 
to  him  what  they  think  of  him ;  and  their  employment 
depends  on  his  good  word.  I  am  told  that  they  will 
often  use  very  bad  language  and  even  excite  the  boys 
to  talk  badly  before  the  girls  and  women.  But  of 
course,  they  won't  teU  you  much  about  it ;  it's  bread 
to  them  to  go.  As  to  compulsory  education,  I  can  only- 
say  that  it  is  a  question  of  clothes  and  especially  of 
shoes ;  and  I  don't  see  how  to  get  over  that  difficulty. 

42.  Catherine  Cummings,  17,  labourer's  daughter, 
Louth. — ^There  are  lots  of  bad  girls  go  in  Meredith's 
(private)  gang  (to  Tathwell).  I've  never  been  there ; 
I  never  could  go.  I  go  to  Withcall  (four  miles)  with 
Foster  or  Carey.  Carey's  a  nice  man ;  he  won't  take 
bad  girls.  Those  Tounleys,  he  wouldn't  take  them  in 
his  gang,  because  they're  bad  girls.  I  am  sure  no  harm 
would  come  of  it,  while  he's  there.  I  used  to  go  to 
school j  and  can  read  and  write  a  little.     [Fairly.] 

43.  Jane  Ellis,  13. — ^I  go  to  weed  to  Mr.  Meredith's. 
There'd  be  20  girls  and  women.  The  youngest  about 
11 ;  only  one  boy,  Bill,  he's  15.  Mr.  Bonnet  looked 
after  us.  He  had  no  whip.  I  first  went  when  I  was 
10.     I  can't  read  or  write  ;  nor  can  brother  (IS). 

44.  Annie  North,  15. — I  go  in  Kenney's  (public) 
gang.    I  can't  read  or  write. 

45.  Marthq,  Arlis,  IS. — ^Went  stone-picking  at  Mr. 
Meredith's.  Bonnet  looked  after  us.  '  One  boy  there. 
Can't  read  ;  can  write  [very  badly]. 
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LUDFORD,  P.  818. 

46.'fe;?;TRACTfrom  return  sent  in  by  the  Rev.  Warren 
•  B.  Hastings,  rector. 

Private  gangs  are  universally  .employed  in  this  parish, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  exact  number 
so  employed.  The  extreme  distance  they  go  is  2  miles. 
Fifteen  or  16  women  over  13  are  pretty  regularly 
employed.  All  the  boys  here  over  8  are  at  school  or 
at  work  ;  but  in  winter  about  11  young  girls  are  at 
neither.  The  mass  are,  however,  practically  not  being 
taught  at  all.  We  have  no  night  school,  owing  (1)  to 
want  of  teaching  power,  (2)  to  the  distance  of  some 
farms,  (3)  to  the  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  farm- 
lads. 

This  is  an  open  parish,  and  the  ownership  of  the 
cottages  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  the 
lower  middle-class.  A  good  cottage  is  quite  -the 
exception,  although  on  two  or  three  of  the  larger 
holdings  there  are  good  ones. 

46.  Mr.  TV.  Wingate,  farmer. — ^I  employ  eight  or 
nine  boys  for  weeding  in  the  spring,  and  the  same  man 
generally  goes  with  them;  but  as  it  is  not  always  so, 
it  would  be  a  considerable  inconvenience  to  me  to 
have  to  get  a  licensed  gangmaster.  I  pay  them  myself. 
I  never  employ  a  girl.  In  my  opinion  no  girls  under 
13  ought  to  go;  at  any  rate,  if  they  ;-do  go,  the  prin- 
ciple should  be  that  no  girl  shall  be  employed  in  the 
fields  along  with  a  boy  or  man,  except  her  father.  I 
should,  of  course,  except  harvest  work,  and  all 
"  famUy '.'  work. 

Few  boys  are  fit  to  do  the  winter  work  with  turnips 
before  12,  but  then  they  are  wanted  regularly  all  the 
year,  and  we  could  not  do  without  them. 

One  important  point  to  consider  is  the  day  and 
hour  when  they  are  paid.  They  ought  to  be  paid  on 
Friday,  and  I  always  do  so  ;  but  it  is  often  done  on 
Saturday  night,  which  leaves  them  no  time  to  buy  what 
they  want. 

47.  George  Brown,  labourer. — I  took  care  of  Mr. 
Drake's  gang  this  year.  There  were  23  in  it,  boys 
and  girls,  two  gi'own  up.  I  did  not  pay  them.  One 
of  these  was  worse  than  any  of  them  in  learning  them 
foul  discourse  and  encouraging  them  to  be  chaffy.  I 
wouldn't  have  them  two  any  more  after  three  days,  I 
told  master.  They  was  all  bad  to  keep  in  order,  and 
used  bad  talk  ;  -  but  how  can  you  wonder  .'  it's  what 
they  hear  at  home  from  their  parents,  many  of  them. 
If  you'd  heard  their  talk,  and  seen  their  ways,  you'd 
say  it's  a  bad  thing  for  boys  and  girls  to  go  together. 
That's  what  I  always  say. 

48.  Mrs.  Coofe,  labourer's  wife. — My  boy  George 
went  to  Drake's  this  year  and  was  put  under  George 
Brown.  He's  turned  7  now,  he  wasn't  when  he  went 
weeding.  He  went  to  pull  ketlocks.  There  was 
oihers'  as  young  as  him.  He  got  6d.  a  day,. and  had 
to  go  from  8  till  6.  My  other  two  children  (9 
and  12)  went  to  Mr.  Child's  to  weed  with  the  shepherd. 
He  always  took  them.  There  was  15  of  them,  boys 
and  girls,  and  women.  Mr.  Child  paid  them  in  ihis 
way.  He  sent  the  money  to  Spurr's  (a  grocer  in  the 
town)  once  a  fortnight,  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  children 
fetched  it.  It  was  often  11  at  night  before  he  got  it. 
They  had  no  "  leader  "  (boy  to  show  the  work  to  the 
others),  but  I  have  known  a  leader  sometimes.  My 
boy  of  7  can't  read.  The  one  of  9  can't  either.  The 
one  of  12  reads  middling  but  can't  write. 

49.  Jane  Evlin  (14) — ^Went  to  Drake's  this  year. 
Master  paid  us ;  Mr.  Drake.  There  was  lots  of  boys 
and  girls.  JBrown  carries  a  stick.  We  went  at  8. 
[Could  read  tolerably,  and  write  her  name.]  I  wept  to 
school  last  wmter. 

50.  — .  Riggle  (10).— Went  to  Mr.  Wingate's  with 
James  Oliver  to  weed.  Mr.  Wingate  paid  us.  There 
were  only  boys.  Oliver  carried  a  stick.  Never  went 
before.  [In  neither  case  was  there  the  least  complaint 
of  ill  usage.] 


Mr.  Stanhope. 


1^1,.  John  Kingswood,  labourer.— I  don't  like  the  lasses    Uncolnshir*. 

to' go  to  work  so  much  ;  nor  boys  or  women.    There's 

lots  of  men  out  of  work,  when  women  and  boys  can 
get  it. '  It's  because  they're  ■  cheaper.  At  weeding 
time  it  is  so,  and  at  turnip-dragging  time  in  winter; 
women  do  it. 

TEALBY,  P.  863. 

52,.  Rev.  Field  Flowers,  vicar. — Fifty  or  60  women 
and  children  (including  those  in  occasional  work)  are 
employed  in  field  work  here.  Of  the  females  over 
18  so  employed,  16  are  married,  two  unmarried;  one 
between  13  and  18  is  in  regular  work.  The  work  for 
the  younger  ones  is  occasional  only.  The  average 
distance  to  their  daily  work  is  two  miles.  In  one 
family  the  boys  go  quite  four  miles.  It  would  be  well 
if  the  hours  of  work  were  limited,  including  the  walk 
to  and  fro  in  the  day's  work. 

The  largest  families  get  into  the  worst  houses.  My 
next-door  neighbour  has  seven  children.  His  mother, 
who  is  well  off,  has  offered  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  larger 
one  ;  but,  though  there  are  such  untenanted,  he  cannot 
get  one.  Landlords  dread  families.  The  houses  gene- 
rally have  two  bed-rooms  and  two  rooms  below;  a 
quarter  of  them  are  under  tradesmen,  but  with  no 
obligation  to  deal.  Labourers  seem  to  prefer  them. 
Rent  from  21.  10s.  to  51.     About  25  are  unoccupied. 

The  young  persons  of  the  labouring  class  now 
growing  up  are,  except  about  8  or  10,  insufiiciently 
educated.  They  read  decently,  write  with  difficulty, 
sum  a  little,  but  they  are  insensibly  losing  it.  Only 
seven  boys  over  10  in  winter,  and  four  in  summer,  are 
on  the  register  of  my  day  school. 

53.  J!fw*-BoMcAere<^,WiOingham  House,  near  Market 
Rasen. — My  experience  is  derived  from  the  parish  of 
WUlingham,  where  I  have  always  lived.  The  whole  of 
the  land  belongs  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Boucherett,  my  brother, 
and  there  are  here  no  public-houses  and  no  gangs. 
In  Tealby,  the  adjoining  parish,  from  which  my  ex- 
perience is  also  derived,  there  are  three  public-houses, 
and  public  gangs  in  a  flourishing  state.  I  believe 
the  public-houses  are  the  feeders  of  the  gang  system, 
and  of  half  the  overwork  and  hardships  of  the 
women  and  children.  The  men  are  not  bad,  but 
when  the  bottle  is  held  to  a  man's  mouth  "he  cannot 
help  but  drink." 

Field  work  is  often  rough  for  girls,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  at  all  immoral ;  still,  even  in  private  gangs, 
women  and  girls  should  work  apart  from  boys,  and  be 
superintended  by  a  woman.     What  has  given  it  a  bad 
name  is,  that  it  is  the  only  means  girls  who  have  lost 
their  character   have   of   getting   an  honest    living. 
Field   work   is  very  good   for   health,  except  when 
corn  and  high  turnips  are  weeded  in  cold  weather. 
But  this  is  still  more  unpleasant  than  unwholesome, 
and  they  often  leave  it.   It  is  very  little  gain  ;  it  ruins 
their   unsuitable   clothes.     They   might   dress   much 
better ;  they  might  wear  leather  gaiters  stuck  in  their 
skirt,  as  the  Scotch  do.     It  is  bad  unprofitable  work, 
but  hunger  is  worse.     They  don't  go  unless  poverty 
drives  them  to  it.     The  amount  of  field  work  they  do 
in   general   does   no   harm  to  their  morals  or  their 
training.     Where  the  husband  drinks,  or  the  family  is 
very  numerous,  they  must  do  more  or  starve ;  but  even 
then  girls  often  make  good  servants  who  have  worked 
all    their    childhood    in    the   fields.     No   restriction 
should    therefore   be    placed   on   their   employment. 
Do  not  imagine  that  the  ,  immorality  of  theSe  country 
places    depends    on    any   sort    of   employment.     It 
depends  on  bad  laws  which  leave  young  girls  and 
women   of  the  labouring   class  without  pi-otection, 
which  is  enjoyed  by  all  who  have  a  little   money. 
The .  farmer  or  shopkeeper  who  ruins  a  girl  may  be 
made  to  pay;  there  is   really  no  way  of  making  a 
labouring  man  pay.     The  girl  and  the  parish  officer 
is  not  allowed  to  prosecute.  In  all  these  cases  when  an 
order  is  made  on  the  father,  the  relieving  officer  should 
be  houni-over  to  prosecute  if  the  allowance  is  not 
regularly  paid  to  him,  and  through  him,  to  make  sure 
of  his  knowing.  For  a  man  to  leave  the  country  under 
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EMPLOYMEKT  OF  CHILDREN,  YOUNG  PERSONS,  AND  WOMEN 


Lincolnshire,      such  circumstances  without  making  provision,  through 

the  parish,  for  the  child,  should  be  made  severely 

Mr.  Stanhope,    punishable,  and  in  that  case  the  child  should  have  a 

claim  on  the  parish.     But  women  ought  not  to  go  to 

<5'  threshing  machines  at  all;  our  farmers  have  found 

that  out,  and  they  hardly  ever  do. 

Children  should  be  employed  during  the  summer 
months  at  10  yeai's  old  ;  it  makes  them  stronger  and 
hardier;  they  may  even  do  a  little  tenting  at  8 
or  9  years  old.  The  hours  of  work  are  from '8 
to  half-past  5  or  6  for  women,  from  6  to  6  for 
boys.  They  are  little  complained  of,  yet  I  think  a 
woman's  day's  work  should  be  legally  two  hours  less 
than  a  man's,  that  she  may  get  the  meals  ready,  and 
do  the  household  work. 

A  penny  a  week  for  schooling  can  be  paid  by  the 
very  poorest,  even  for  five  children  at  once.  The 
charge  here  is  usually  2d. ;  most  people  can  pay 
that. 

The  guardians  give  outrelief  extensively  to  orphans 
under  careful  supervision.  These  children  are  being 
industrially  educated  by  the  cottagers'  wives,  under 
the  supervision  of  ladies,  who  hope  thus  to  produce  a 
high  class  of  servants  in  time  from  those  who,  when 
when  brought  up  in  workhouse  schools,  were  often 
lost  to  the  respectable  classes.  About  17  girls  are 
being  so  taught.  We  have  a  good  village  library ; 
the  book  which  wears  out  quickest  is  "  Keith  on  the 
Prophecies." 

I  consider  the  great  defect  of  English  village 
schools  to  be  the  junior  class.  All  children  should 
read  at  7  years  old,  and  read  well  by  9.  It  is 
as  easy  to  teach  them  to  read]  at  5  or  6  years  as 
at  7  or  8,  and  the  advantage  is  immense.  An 
infant  circulating  library  should  be  placed  in  every 
school  consisting  of  pure  nonsense,  and  fairy  tales  in 
large  letters.  Cock  Robin,  Mother  Hubbard,  nur- 
sery rhymes  with  prints  ;  then  half  the  children  will 
•  teach  themselves  and  each  other. 

No  sink  or  other  communication  with  drains  ought 
to  exist  in  labourers'  houses.  The  inhabitants  have 
not  intelligence  enough  to  keep  such  things  in  order. 
The  more  intelligent  of  our  poor  know  this,  and  beg 
not  to  have  sinks  ;  all  refuse  should  be  carried  out  by 
hand. 

54.  Mr.  George  Pilley,  farmer. — I  employ  two  boys 
regularly ;  one  of  11  has  been  three  years  with  me,  all 
the  year  through.  He  tents  corn,  leads  horses,  chops  up 
thistles,  and  does  odd  jobs.  He  earns  5s.  a  week.  He's 
a  son  of  one  of  my  labourer's,  who  has  a  large  family, 
and  I  employ  him  because  the  father  wishes  it.  I 
don't  have  them  so  young,  except  in  such  a  case  as 
that.     I  think  we  ought  to  have  them  regularly  at  12. 

Boys  and  girls  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  work 
together  under  any  circumstances,  except  for  family 
work  ;  it's  just  the  same  with  the  private  as  it  is  with 
the  public  gangs  ;  it's  as  bad  in  one  as  in  the  other  to 
mix  the  sexes.  As  for  not  allowing  them  to  go  before 
a  certain  age,  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  very  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out.  Parents  would  make  the  children 
out  to  be  older  than  they  are,  just  as  they  now  make 
them  to  be  younger,  when  they  come  before  us  at  the 
union.  And  how  is  an  employer  to  know  the  truth, 
unless  you've  some  register  or  list  somewhere,  which 
any  one  could  refer  to  at  once.  It  will  be  very  hai'd 
upon  employers  unless  you  have  it. 

55.  John  Woolley,  labourer. — ^I  took  a  gang  to  Mr. 
Brice's  this  spring.  There  was  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
I  paid  them  myself  on  Saturday  nights.  But  I  used 
to  teU  Mr.  Brice  that  one  was  worth  6d.  a  day,  another 
8d.,  and  then  he'd  add  it  up,  and  give  it  me  with  my 
own  wages.  I  consider  children  are  fit  to  do  ketlock 
pulling  at  7  years  old.  And  how  are  we  to  live,  if  they 
don't  go  ?  I  pay  6s.  8d.  a  week  for  flour  for  ourselves 
and  five  little  children  ;  and  if  a  wet  day  comes,  or  two 
or  tlu-ee,  how  are  we  to  get  on  ? 


Women's  better  at  home  than  with  the  threshing 
machines  I  say.  They  get  so  careless,  and  they  get 
hurt  and  cut  about  just  from  crossing  the  "drum" 
corner  for  a  little  bit  of  gameness.  Sometimes  the 
"  stage  "  is  no  wider  than  that  door  for  two  women  to 
stand  on,  two  feet  and-a-half  perhaps.  .  That's  because 
the  stacks  is  so  close  together.  The  man  here  often 
takes  five  or  six  women  with  a  machine.  They  get 
Is.  6d.  a  day,  and  do  men's  work  upon  the  stacks  as 
well  as  upon  the  stage. 

56.  Mrs.  Naylor,  labourer's  wife. — My  boys  George 
(8  next  birthday)  and  John  (6  next  birthday)  went 
singling  turnips,  weeding,  and  making  bands  this  year. 
They  went  with  John  Wooley's  gang  (private)  to  Mr. 
Brice's ;  there  was  girls  too.  And  they  went  to  Mr. 
Pilley's  to  weed. 

My  boys  get  6c?.  a  day.  The  biggest  has  been  at 
school  a  few  days ;  t'other  hasn't.  He'll  do  in  one 
year  to  go  upon  the  turnip  lands  all  the  winter.  He 
won't  do  yet,  so  I  want  him  to  go  to  school  this  winter. 
My  liusband  works  at  Stainton  (three  miles  off). 

57.  James  Barnetby{1'),  labourer's  son. — Please,  Sir, 
I  don't  know  (how  old  I  am).  I  went  with  Mr. 
(Stephen)  Wooley  to  Mr.  Drake's  and  Mr.  Young's  at 
Thoresway  (five  miles)  to  weed  ;  girls  went  too.  I'm 
going  potato  picking  at  Mr.  Harrison's  next  week. 
Mr.  Frow  will  gang  us  ;  he's  a  labourer.  Mr.  Harrison 
will  pay  us.  Bametby's  where  I  live.  [Could  read  a 
very  little,  not  wi-ite.] 

58.  Mrs.  Barnelby,  mother. — Don't  know  how  many 
children  I  have  at  home.  There's  Jem  * — * — I  can't 
tell.  It  may  be  eight ;  it  may  be  six,  no,  its  more  than 
six.  [The  house  they  lived  in  had  one  bed-room  only.] 

BINBEOOK,  P.  1,334. 

59.  George  Neale,  labourer. — I  am  gangmaster  to 
Mr.  lies.  I  go  to  no  one  else.  I  pay  the  children,  not 
Mr.  lies.  When  I  have  many,  I  generally  let  my  wife 
take  half.  I  don't  know  of  any  private  gang  in  the 
parish ;  they  are  all  public  gangs.  I've  heard  of  the 
new  law.  I  shall  take  women  and  girls  only  now, 
because  I  can't  get  boys  enough.  But  it's  a  hard  thing 
not  letting  boys  go  with  girls  sometimes.  I've  a  boy 
of  my  own  9  years  old,  and  I  shan't  be  able  to  take  him 
under  my  own  eye,  but  shall  have  to  send  him  with 
some  one  else.  Then  there  are  cottages  built  on  this 
farm  on  purpose  to  supply  the  labour  for  it ;  but  the 
boys  living  in  them  can't  come  to  me,  but  have  to  go  a 
long  way  to  get  other  work,  therefore  their  sisters 
will  be  with  me.  Besides  this,  I've  had  some  expe- 
rience in  gang  work,  and  the  best  way  to  work  boys  is 
with  a  goodish  woman  between  every  two  or  three  to 
look  after  them.  Now  I  can't  do  that.  And  it  is  no  use 
keeping  them  apart  ;  they  will  come  together  on  their 
way  home  just  the  same. 

I'm  obliged  to  keep  a  good  'count  of  work,  because 
the  children  at  the  fortnight's  end  can't  remember  how 
many  days  they've  been  to  me. 

I  keep  a  night  school  in  winter.  Boys  and  girls 
come  to  me,  up  to  16  years  old,  five  nights  a  week.  The 
people's  weU  off  here,  and  could  all  afford  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  I  often  find  them's  the  worst 
off  that's  addling  the  most  wage  ;  they'll  draw  their 
money  from  me  every  night  and  spend  it.  I  get  so 
much  support  in  my  school,  that  I  think  I  shall  give 
up  work,  and  start  a  day  school.  [This  man  was  not 
much  of  a  scholar  himself  He  taught  reading,  a  little 
writing,  and  summing.  There  was  a  very  small 
National  school  in  the  parish,  charging  only  a  \d.  a 
week.  "  The  other  schools  were  entirely  conducted 
"  by  the  working  class,  whose  education  did  not 
"  exceed  reading,  writing,  and  a  mild  attempt  at 
"  figures."] 
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THE  CLIFF  AND  HEATH  DISTRICTS. 

(North  and  South  or  Lincoln.) 


Lincolnshire, 
Mr.  Stanhope, 


[The  employments  of  women  and  children  in  this  district  are  much  the  same  as  on  the  Wolds. 
A  few  public  gangs,  especially  on  the  Heath.     Many  private  gangs.     Boys  and  girls  sometimes  go  as  young 
as  7  to  weed ;  boys  of  8  or  9  lead  horses  at  harvest.] 


60.  Colonel  Amcotts,  landowner  and  magistrate, 
Hackthorne. — The  whole  moral  tone  of  farm  servants 
in  Lindsay,  at  all  events  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lincoln,  where  I  act  as  magistrate,  is  deplorably  low. 
They  know  nothing  of  delicacy,  little  of  decency,  and 
are  not  in  the  least  aware  of  incurring  degradation  by 
standing  in  the  market  place  at  statutes  to  be  hired. 
Bastardy  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  in  woman, 
nor  is  any  discredit  thrown  upon  the  offending  man. 
For  character  many  farmers  care  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothiug.  Many  years  ago — say  nearly  20 — a  "  Ser- 
"  vants'  Amalgamation  Society "  was  founded  for 
Lincolnshire,  of  which  I  am  President.  We  liave, 
nominally  at  least,  register  offices  in  every  town  in 
the  county,  and  it  has  done  good  by  keeping  some 
women  away  from  statutes  j  but  the  institution  is,  I 
might  almost  say,  moribund,  though  still  supposed  to 
be  in  existence.  The  statutes  have  not  been  super- 
seded by  our  register  offices,  and  where  hirings  take 
place  they  are  chiefly  for  domestic,  and  not  farm, 
servants.  By  the  old  law  of  Elizabeth  the  parish 
constable  brought  the  farm  servant  to  the  statute  to 
be  hired,  with  his  character ;  but  now  all  this  is  at  an 
end,  and  character  is  not  considered  an  essential,  nor 
does  the  State  any  longer  take  cognizance  of  it.  Un- 
doubtedly the  hiring  system  might  be  much  improved, 
but  unluckily  the  demand  for  labour  is  above  the 
supply,  and  men  must  be  had,  whether  with  character 
or  without.  The  farmers  do  not  exercise  a  proper 
moral  supervision  or  influence  over  their  men  in  most 
instances.  I  think  there  is  too  little  sympathy  be- 
tween them  ;  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
fashion  for  large  farmers  to  place  their  servants 
entirely  with  their  foreman,  thus  losing  all  sight  of 
them  (morally)  themselves. 

61.  Letter  from  Rowland  Winn,  Esq.,  landowner 
and  magistrate. 

Appleby  Hall, 
"  Dear  Mr.  Stanhope,  August  24,  1867. 

"  In  reply  to  your  question  about  the  '  statute  ' 
system,  I  am  confident  that  the  immorality  caused  by 
it  is  far  greater  than  by  the  gang  system  as  practised 
about  here  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  illegitimate 
children  date  from  the  statutes.  The  objections  to  it 
as  at  present  practised  are,  I  think,  amongst  others — 

"  1st.  That  the  system  of  men  and  women  standing 
in  the  street  to  be  hired  is  a  degrading  one ;  they  are 
judged  of,  like  horses,  by  their  points,  and  character 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  taken  into  consideration. 

"  2.  That  it  creates  a  kind  of  vagrant  population, 
who  lose  all  home  ties,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  never 
remain  more  than  one  year  in  the  same  place. 

"  3.  That  it  increases  very  much  the  difficulty  of 
education,  as  after  they  come  to  a  fresh  place  it  is 
some  weeks  probably  before  the  clergyman  or  school 
authority  can  get  hold  of  them  (if,  indeed,  they  are 
ever  able  to  do  so),  and  they  never  can  have  the  same 
Influence  they  have  with  ordinary  parishioners. 

"  4.  That  it  is  a  decided  discouragement  to  land- 
owners in  building  (as  I  contend  they  ought  to  do) 
sufficient  houses  to  contain  the  population  necessary 
for  the  ordinary  work  of  each  parish,  as  if  hired  ser- 
vants can  be  got  from  large  villages  or  small  towns 
fewer  cottages  are  necessary.  I  should  like  to  see 
statutes  abolished,  and  in  place  of  them —  , 

"  Register  offices  to  be  established  (perhaps  licensed), 
as  is  now  commonly  done  for  household  servants. 

"  Hirings  to  be  made  legal  at  any  time  of  year  or 
on  any  day. 


"  No  hiring  to  be  legal  or  enforced  by  justices 
except  it  be  made  in  writing  on  some  form  to  be  esta- 
blished by  law. 

"  Such  form  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
character  from  preceding  master  or  masters. 

"  None  to  be  able  to  hire  themselves  out  who  could 
not  read  and  write,  or  could  not  produce  a  certificate  to 
show  they  had  attended  regularly  at  school  for  a  time 
to  be  fixed. 

"  I  think  the  effect  of  some  such  regulations  as  these 
would  be,  in  the  long  run,  that  men  would  not  have 
the  same  temptations  to  change,  that  they  would  con- 
tinue where  they  were  if  they  had  no  real  cause  of 
complaint,  and  that  a  farmer  would  hire  only  when  a 
servant  left  him,  and  not  change  his  whole  establish- 
ment regularly  on  a  particular  day  in  the  year. 

"  I  would  let  them  hire  for  six,  nine,  or  12  months, 
or  perhaps  even  longer  if  thought  necessary,  but  the 
service  to  continue  for  a  month  after  the  fixed  term 
unless  a  previous  month's  notice  was  given,  and  after 
the  term  to  go  on  from  month  to  month  until  notice 
was  given.  I  think  the  effect  of  this  would  be  that 
men  who  had  nothing  just  to  complain  of  would  remain 
on  indefinitely. 

"  Yours,  &c., 

"  Rowland  Winn." 

62.  Captain  Philip  Bicknell,  chief  constable  for 
Lincolnshire. —  It  has  always  been  the  custom  to 
attribute  the  immorality  and  all  the  bastardy  in  the 
county  to  the  statutes.  For  this  reason  I  have  for 
six  years  had  a  return  made  of  all  affiliation  cases, 
showing  the  place  where  the  intimacy  is  alleged  to 
have  taken  place. 


No.  of 

Where  alleged  Intimacy  took  place. 

Year. 

Applications  to 
Justices. 

In  Service. 

At  Statutes. 

At  other  Places. 

1861 

280 

117 

1 

161 

1862 

275 

101 

5 

166 

1863 

280 

103 

2 

173 

1864 

272 

IIG 

1 

155 

1865 

287 

105 

2 

179 

1866 

24  7 

88 

4 

155 

I  attribute  a  great  deal  of  the  bastardy  to  the  lads 
and  girls  being  herded  together  in  farmers'  houses 
without  any  control ;  and  also  to  the  annual  feasts, 
when  all  the  members  of  a  family  come  together  with 
nothing  to  do,  and  crowd  into  the  cottages.  From 
the  police  reports  I  receive,  I  believe  the  statutes  to 
be  uniformly  well  conducted.  The  public-houses  are 
always  closed  at  12.  One  advantage  of  statutes  is 
that  it  enables  the  farmer  to  see  the  class  of  men  and 
women  whom  he  is  about  to  hire ;  their  health  and 
strength  being  very  important,  as  they  are  going  to 
be  bound  to  him  for  a  year.  Besides  this,  it  gives  the 
servants  the  chance  of  getting  clear  away  into  fresh 
service,  away  from  a  bad  set,  or  from  bad  masters, 
whereas  the  register  offices  are  far  too  local  in  their 
effects.  I  am  afraid  the  having  had  a  child  is  not  in 
the  way  of  a  woman's  getting  married  afterwards, 
among  the  poor. 

63.  Mr.  Charles  Bramley,  Fiskerton  Hall. — I  am 
farming  about  2,300  acres  of  land,  chiefly  arable,  and 
employ  about  20  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14 
about  20  between  14  and  20  (who  lodge  with  the  fore- 
man), and  20  married  women  and  widows.  I  object 
to  employing  boys  under  10,  as  1  think  they  should 
be   at   school  j  I   also   refiise   to  employ   unmarried 
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women  or  girls,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  domestic  service 
as  soon  as  they  leave  school.  Although  I  have  prac- 
tised this  some  ten  years,  I  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  applicable  to  all  districts,  especially  those  where 
potatoes  are  grown,  as  in  those  parts  there  appears  to 
be  a  necessity  for  the  employment  of  girls  ;  but  on  no 
account  would  I  allow  any  girl  above  15,  or  unmarried 
female,  to  be  employed  in  the  fields,  except  at  harvest, 
I  have  found  that  when  a  mother  keeps  a  daughter  of 
that  age  at  home  instead  of  at  service,  the  girl- is.. 
almost  sure  to  go  astray. 

Want  of  cottages  has  given  rise  to  the  gang  system, 
and  also  to  increased  employment  of  women  and 
children,  as  it  has  drawn  the  young  married  men 
into  the  towns.  Most  of  the  land  I  occupy,  up  to  last 
year,  belonged  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
and  by  arrangement  with  them  I  have  a  full  supply 
of  cottages  for  my  labourers,  nearly  two  to  100  acres, 
these  cottages  are  in  my  own  hands,  and  let  by  me 
at  a  rent  averaging  41.,  with  one-sixth  of  an  acre  of 

garden. 

The  employment  of  children  necessitates  constant 
attendance  at  certain  times,  and  these  vary  in 
different  districts,  according  as  they  are  turnip- 
growing  or  not.  Therefore,  to  apply  the  principle 
of  the  Factory  Acts,  would  be  simply  to  prohibit 
the  labour  of  these  children,  a  result  much  to  be 
deplored  by  the  labourer  with  a  large  family.  I 
think,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  ,  to  prohibit  their 
employment  under  the  age  of  10  or  even  11  years  (if 
deemed  necessary),  as  they  would  then  have  time  to 
obtain  sufficient  instruction  to  suit  their  circumstances 
in  life.  All,  I  think,  they  require  is  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  that  is,  as  far  as  books  are  concerned ; 
but  the  principal  part  of  education  'is  (I  conceive) 
teaching  the  child  habits  of  industry,  and  truthful- 
ness and  quickness.  It  is  not  necessary  to  educate 
those  children  in  agricultural  districts  as  if  they 
were  going  to  be  mechanics  ;  but  should  any  boy 
show  great  aptitude,  there  are  facilities  for  him  to 
obtain  what  he  requires.  Every  parish  ought  to 
have  its  night-school,  and  these  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged by  Grovernment  aid.  Give  a  lad  these 
advantages  to  start  with,  but  the  true  education  after 
all  for  his  calling  in  life,  is  when  he  begins  to  whistle 
after  the  plough  and  learn  how  to  handle  the  tools  of 
a  farm  labourer.  Yet  the  lad  will  whistle  no  less 
cheerfully,  uor  handle  the  tools  less  well,  by  reason  of 
his  being  able  when  at  home  at  night  to  read  the  Bible 
or  calculate  the  little  household  accounts.  The  exist- 
ing machinery  of  schools  appears  sufficient,  but  their 
maintenance  is  another  matter,  and  there  must  be  a 
great  alteration  in  the  Government  grants  before  any 
great  progress  is  made  in  country  parishes,  _  They 
must  be  given  even  where  there  are  not  certificated 
masters ;  and  secondly,  the  examinations  must  be  made 
applicable  to  the  class  attending  country  schools. 
But  I  would  not  allow  children  of  even  10  or  11  logo 
to  work  unless  they  could  produce  a  certificate  of 
having  attended  a  school  the  previous  two  years, 
for  I  fear,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  that  some  parents 
will  let  their  children  run  about  the  streets  in  pre- 
ference to  paying  for  them  at  school.  Some  of  the 
parents  think  they  are  conferring  a  favour  upon  you 
if  they  let  their  children  go  to  "your  "  school  as  they 
call  it.  You  maj',  however,  regulate  the  employment 
of  or  educate  these  children  as  you  will,  but  unless 
something  is  done  with  the  present  system  of  licensing, 
and  the  number  of  public-houses  lessened,  any  efforts 
for  improvement  will  still  receive  continual  checks 
to  the  advancement  of  the  morals  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation. 

64.  Mr.  R.  G.  F.  Howard,  large  occupier  at  Temple 
Bruer. — The  register  offices  have  had  one  bad  effect ; 
they  have  unsettled  the  minds  of  the  servants.  The 
keepers  of  the  offices  write  to  servants  and  say,  "  If 
"  you  don't  like  your  place  I  know  of  another  that 
"  will  suit  you,"  and  so  they  induce  them  to  change, 
pocketing  another  fee  of  \s.  by  the  transaction.  I 
hftve  been  served  three  times  in  this  way.  Indeed, 
it  is  getting  to  be  the  understood  thing  that  if  mas- 


ters pay  the  offices  only  the  regular  fee  they  are  not 
to  be  s^ppli?d■,  "'^JtJi  goo*i  servants.  Whoever  pays 
best  fees  is  to  have  the  best  servants.  I  don't  want 
the  hiring  at  statutes  brought  back,  but  good  servants 
need  never  go  there  to  get  places.  Most  of  them 
who  go  there  now,  go  to  amuse  themselves,  and  not 
to  be  hired. 

In  this  turnip  country  we  require  the  labour 
of  a  large  number  of  boys  of  10  and  upwards, 
.  JDjiinter.  In  fact,  we  cannot  do  without  them,  and 
as  restriction  ought  to  be  placed  on  their  labour  after 
that  age  at  the  latest.  The  great  want  of  the  Heath 
is  cottages.  My  labourers  come,  many  of  them,  three 
miles.  It  is  hard  upon  the  employer,  and  hard-  upon 
the  men,  because  as  soon  as  they  get  old  they  are 
turned  out  of  their  homes  to  make  place  for  younger 
men. 

KIRTON.       . 
Population,  2,058. 

65.  Rev,  J.  F.  Stuart,  vicar I  object  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  field  labour,  especially  to  their 
employment  on  threshing  machines.  Only '  two  or 
three  days  ago,  a  girl  16  years  old  was  killed  at 
Yaddlethorpe*  on  one.  Besides  the  danger,  it  is  very 
demoralizing  for  them. 

66.  Mr.  Robert  Askew,  schoolmaster  of  grammar 
school. — Most  of  the  parishes  round  are  "  close " 
parishes,  such  as  Grayingham,  Northorpe,  and  Red- 
bourn,  and  many  of  the  labourers  employed  in  those 
parishes  live  here.  There  is  a  great  demand  too  for 
children's  labour ;  those  now  at  school  have  to  resist 
solicitations.  They  attend  pretty  well  here  from 
November  to  March  ;  then  work  begins,  and  we  see 
them  no  more,  and  at  10  boys  will  often  leave  school 
altogether.  There  are  two  or  three  gaffers  (gangers) 
at  Kirton  who  take  out  lots  of  children  from!  8  up- 
wards ';  girls,  if  they  can't  get  boys.  "  Stone-picking  " 
is  done  by  them,  and  is  "  ta'en  "  ("  taken  "  "  contract") 
work.  Weeding,  &c.,  is  often  done  by  day-work. 
The  farmers  also  employ  children  directly,  who  are 
often  the  children  of  their  labourers.  In  harvest 
each  labourer  takes  out  a  woman  and  a  child  to  help 
him.f  It  is  more  the  small  tradesmen'^  children  that 
go  with  the  gaffers.     Women  go  here,  but  it's  mostly 


*  ExTKACX  from  the  "  Stamford  Mercury  "o^^eft.  &,  1867. 

Fatal  Accident. — At  Yaddlethorpe,  near  Brigg,  on  the  6thinst., 
the  steam .  thrashing-machine  belonging  to  Messrs.  Eoster  and 
Loekwood,  of  Messingham,  was  working  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
John  Harley.  A  girl  named  Eliza  Stocks,  aged  16,  the  daughter 
of  John  Stocks  labourer  of  Yaddlethorpe,  had  been  cutting  bands 
upon  the  stage,  and  when  they  had  just  finished  a  smart  shower 
of  rain  drove  the  men  to  take  shelter,  and  some  loose  straw  was 
thrown  over  the  drum-hole  and  the  steam  partly  shut  off.  The 
girl  had  forgotten  her  knife,  and  on  returning  for  it  it  appears 
that  she  put  her  foot  upon  the  straw,  which  immediately  gave 
way,  and  her  foot  was  caught  by  the  drum,  which  dragged  in  her 
leg,  smashing  it  to  atoms,  and  the  machine  was  not  stopped  until 
it  reached  her  thigh,  then  it  brought  the  works  to  a  stand. 
Assistance  was  on  the  spot  in  a  moment,  but  it  was  more  than 
10  minutes  before  the  poor  suffering  creature  could  be  extricated. 
Every  attention  was  shown  to  her  by  the  neighbours,  and  messen- 
gers posted  off  for  medical  assistance,  and  the  limb  was  ampu- 
tated. Medical  aid  was,  however,  unavailing,  and  the' poor 
sufferer  died  at  3  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  The  house 
in  which  the  parents  live  is  a  mere  hovel,  and  their  oifly  dwelling- 
room  is  not  more  than  10  feet  by  1 2.  The  fanuly  consiste  of  nine 
persons,  who  have  to  live  in  this  room,  where  all  the  cooking, 
getting  their  meals,  and  other  household  transactions  have  to  be 
done  ;  and  in  this  room,  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
fireplace,  the  corpse  was  obliged  to  remain.  The  body  became  so 
offensive  on  Sunday  morning  that  it  was  absolutely  necessaly  to 
remove  it  ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  six  young  women  from 
bearing  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Linley  to  the  grave  at  Meissingham 
church,  they  proceeded  to  take  the  corpse  to  Bottesford  church, 
when  part  of  the  funeral  service  was  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  Moon, 
and  the  body  then  left  for  the  inquest  on  the  following  morning. 
The  inquiry  was  held  at  12  o'clock  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John 
Barley,  at  Yaddlethorpe.  The  verffict  of  the  jury  was  that  Eliza 
Stocks,  aged  16,  died  from  an  accident  caused  by  a  steam 
thrashing  machine  ;  that  no  blame  whatever  attaches  to  anyone  ; 
that  the  jury  are  of  opinionj.and  reeommendthat  women  should 
not  be  permitted  to  work  on  the  stage  of  the  machines. 

t  At  a  reaping-machine  there  will  sometimes  be  five  men,  five 
women,  and  five  boys  or  ^Is.  The  children  make  the  bands, 
the  women  put  the  sheaf  in  the  band,  and  the  man  binds. 
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hnlf  the  rough  ones  that  go.  The  gangs 'often  go  to 
the  Trent  side  (eight  miles)  in  October,'  but  then  a;cart 
is  sent  for  them.  Many  boys  are  employed  here  to 
tent  at  7  years  old,  as  soon  as  they  can  shout.  G-irls 
don't  go  out  so  youog  to  anything.  The  only  winter 
work  for  them  is  topping,  and  tailing,  and  dragging 
turnips.  Boys  of  10  or  11  will  do  that,  and  women 
sometimes,  or  even  gu-ls.  There  are  whole  families 
growiiig  up  here  in  total  ignorance,  though  our  school 
costs  only  a  penny  a  week,  and  we  find  books.  There's 
a  population  of  2,000,  and  never  more  than  80  in 
the  school.  It  is  an  endowed  school,  managed  by 
trustees.  Besides  this  there  are  infant  schools  for 
children  under  6,  but  no  other  school  for  the  older 
children.  Our  register  shows  the  attendance  of  the 
childi'en  during  the  whole  time  they  are  at  school 
from  7  years  old. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  attendance  of  some 
who  have  left  the  school  lately  : — 


Tears  of  Attendimoe. 

Total  No.  of  "Weeks. 

Average 
per  Annum. 

1 

5 

33 

7 

2 

5 

55 

11 

3 

2 

50 

25 

4 

2 

58             ■' 

29 

5 

2 

38 

19 

6 

2 

38 

19 

7 

5 

54 

11 

8 

2 

25 

12 

9 

1 

13 

13 

10 

4 

53 

13 

11 

6 

78 

13 

.  .12 

2 

15 

7 

13 

3 

47 

16 

14 

2 

37 

18 

15 

2 

28 

14 

16 

3 

53 

18 

17 

5 

84 

17 

50 

759 

15 

Average  number  of  weeks  attended  by  each  child  "|  . , 
during  their  school  career       -  -  -  j 

67.  Mr.  Fowler,  farmer. — I  get  a  gang  from 
Kirton,  of  boys  only.  I  never  let  girls  come  in  it. 
George  Beverley  brings  it  ;  he  puts  down  in  a  book 
the  names  and  the  wages  of  the  children,  and  I  pay 
Ihem  to  him.  I  have  always  found  that  what  he 
charges  he  gives  to  them.  At  10  I  take  boys  all  the 
year,  if  they  are  strong  ;  they  drag  turnips  in  winter. 
Then  at  12  I  teach  them  ploughing,  and  they  can  go 
out  to  service  at  13  or  14. 

68.  George  Beverley,  ganger. — I  take  out  boys, 
never  girls,  in  gangs.  I  get  work  for  three  or  four 
months  at  weeding  time,  and  then  in  autumn  to  take 
up  potatoes  and  such  like.  But  for  one  "  ta'en  "  job 
I  get  I  take  20  day  jobs.  At  weeding  time  I  go 
mostly  to  Mr.  Fowler's.  At  other  times  I  go  to  the 
Trent  side,  but  then  the  farmer  sends  a  cart  and  I 
take  my  own  too  ;  we  start  at  the  same  time,  and 
come  back  as  usual.  Parties  send  to  me  and  say, 
"  Could  you  get  us  so  many  ?  "  and  I  take  them  as 
many  hands  as  they  want.  Then  I  tell  them  how 
many  hands  I  have,  and  what  I  pay  them,  and  they 
give  me  the  total  with  my  own  wage  besides.  I  often 
get  3s.  6d.  a  day  ;  Mr.  Fowler  gives  me  this.  I  look 
after  the  children  all  day.  Sometimes  I  get  a  constant 
job,  and  pay  the  children  what  I  like;  but  I've  only 
had  a  week  of  that  this  year.  I  have  seen  the  new 
Bill,  and  I  don't  think  it  will  touch  me.  1  don't 
know  if  I  shall  take  out  a  licence.  I've  often  thought 
about  the  education  of  the  children.  I've  looked  after 
myself  since  I  was  1 1  yearp  old,  and  I  put  myself  to 
school  out  of  my  own  earnings.  They  all  ought  to 
go,  but  I  knows  lots  about  here  growing  up  quite 
ignorant.  I've  had  some  of  16  and  17  in  my  gang 
who  didn't  know  a  letter  from  a  haystack. 

69.  Mrs.  Bland,  labourer's  wife. — I  have  four  chil- 
dren, aild  only  one  chamber  here.  My  husband's  gonp 
harvesting,  aKd  won't  come  back  till'  Saturday  night. 


One  of  my  childreii  goes  6ut  to  weed  a  little  ;  she's 
going  11.  Has  been  a  li,ttle  bit  at  infant's  school; 
can  read  a  little,  can't  write.  Write  her  name  ?  No. 
None  of  .the  others  have  been  at  all.  They  shan't 
go  in  gangs.  I've  been  in  the  fields  at  Mr.  Fowler's 
and  heard  Beverley's  gang  at  work.  They  talk 
dreadful,  and  insult  folks  as  they  pass  along  the  road. 
Besides,  they  seem  to  be  working  for  him  and  not  for 
themselves. 

70.  Mrs.  Rhodes,  labourer's  wife..— I've  nine  chil- 
dren, and  two  chambers  to  live  in.  I'm  a  scholard.  My 
children  ought  to  go  to  school ;  they  don't,  none  of 
them.  My  daughter  in  service  (14)  can't  read  nor 
write.  My  husband  takes  contract  -tvork  and  employs 
other  labourers.     But  I  can't  afibrd  it. 

[Her  husband  was;  far  better  oiF  than  an  ordinary 
labourer. — E.  S.] 


WILLOUGHTON. 
Population,  620. 

71.  Rev.  E.  C,  Wilshere,  curate. — Cottages  here  are 
as  a  rule  very  bad,  badly  biiilt,  and  badly  cared  for ; 
they  are  chiefly  old.  There  are  60  with  one  bed- 
room, 38  with  two,  and  two  or  threfr  with  three  bed- 
rooms. The  ventilation  is  almost  universally  defec- 
tive. In  many  cases  a  ladder,  instead  of  a  staircase, 
leads  to  the  bedroom,  to  the  danger  of  children.  Thie 
drainage,  though  better,  is  still  bad.  At  least  12  of 
the  occupiers  take  in  lodgers.  I  object  very  much  to 
the  May  Day  holiday;  the  cottages  ard  then  crowded 
beyond  belief, 

72.  Mrs.  Brown,  carrier's  wife. — Children  from  8 
upwards  go  to  work  in  the  fields  here.  They  begin 
early  in  May  to  weed  and  to  pick  stones ;  this  lasts 
tUl  the  end  of  June.  Then  in  August  there's  harvest, 
and  after  that  gathering  potatoes  for  three  weeks  in 
October.  Besides  the^e  there  is  tenting,  and  odd  jobs, 
and  dragging  turnips  in  winter  for  the  boys  after 
they're  11.  For  weeding,  a  farmer  wUl  send  out  a 
gangsman  or  "staged'!  (steady)  woman  to  collect 
children,  and  to  mind  them  at  work.  They  have  to 
get  to  work  at  8  and  go  on  till  5.  An  hour  for  dinner  ; 
no  "  andrews  "  (time  for  lunch).  They  don't  have  to 
go  more  than  two  miles  ever.  Boys  and  girls  will 
get  from  5d.  to  Sd.,  women  \Qd.  Sometimes  women 
will  be  by  themselves,  sometimes  with  the  children. 
My  boys  were  always  in  the  gang;  I  am  not  afraid  of 
their  going.  They  go  to  Mr.  Little.  His  gangsman 
is  not  a  converted  man,  but  a  steady  man.  He  carries 
a  little  whip.  I  dare  say  he  uses  it ;  but  it's  mostly 
for  fright,  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  them.  Mr.  Little 
pays  the  children  himself,  not  the  gangsman.  Women 
get  a  great  deal  of  work ;  they  sort  potatoes  in  the 
"  pies  "  (.heaps)  in  winter.  Mr.  Nicholson  has  three 
regular  women  all  the  year.  Fanny  F.  goes ;  she's 
70,  and  an  old  "  standard  ;  "  but  he  gives  her  full  pay. 
They  go  to  the  threshing  machines  ;  I  never  will  go,  I 
don't  Uke  them.  In  potatoe  gathering  the  field  is 
divided  into  "  stints,"  the  biggest  boy  has  the  biggest 
"  stint,"  and  so  on.  Every  "  stint  "  must  be  clean 
picked  before  the  horses,  which  are  turning  up  the 
potatoes,  come  round  again. 

73.  John  Andrews,  labourer. — Children  from  8 
upwards  go  in  the  gangs  here.  ,  The  farmer  sometimes 
pays  the  gangsman  at  the  end  of  the  weeky  but  the 
wage  of  each  child  has  been  agreed  on.  The  gangs- 
man gets  2s.  6d.  a  day  ;  it's  a  tiresome  job.  He's 
obliged  to  hit  some  of  them,  and  he  carries  a  whip,  or 
else  a  leather  strap.  When  that  little  one  of  mine 
grows  up  she  shall  go,  and  if  he  hits  her  because  she's 
saucy,  as  some  are,  _he  will  be  right.  I  don't  miud 
the  gangs  so  long  as  the  gangsman  is  strict  with  them; 
it's  good  for  the  farmer  and  its  good  for  the  children. 
The  gangsmen  are  middling  strict  with  them  ; '  they 
generally  put  the  girls  on  one  side  and  the  boys  on 
the  Other.  Farmers  pick  out  a  regular  man  to  bfe 
gangsman.'  ' 

Nn  4 
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LlncoliiBhire.  BLYBOROUGH. 

Mr.  Stohope.  Population,  209. 

74.  J.  G.  Little,  Esq.,  landowner  and  occupier  of 
*'•            1,700  acres. — We  want  all  the  children  as  soon  as 

they  are  old  enough  to  be  available.  In'  May,  June, 
and  July  we  want  them  to  weed.  The  October  weed- 
ing, not  being  so  careful,  is  generally  done  by  a  few 
women.  When  we  want  children  to  weed  we  send 
out  a  steady  man  to  collect  the  wives  and  children  of 
our  labourers  and  others  ;  he  looks  after  them  aU 
day,  working  with  them.  Sometimes  men,  women, 
and  children  work  together.  More  often  the  women 
and  girls  are  separate ;  over  them  we  should  not  put 
any  one,  but  every  girl  would  be  between  two  women. 
The  children  would  be  from  8  upwards,  but  sometimes 
none  of  them  are  girls.  We  pay  them  ourselves.  We 
have  three  or  four  such  lots  for  weeding.  They  want 
a  little  more  discipline,  but  it's  difficult  to  get  men 
who  have  suflScient  authority  over  them.  They  don't 
like  to  touch  them  because  the  parents  would  com- 
plain. Turnip  hoeing  is  piece-work.  Each  man 
brings  a  boy  to  help  him.  In  the  spring  boys  are 
wanted  also  for  leading  horses.  A  boy  can  lead  a 
single  horse  at  9  ;  I've  seven  boys  doing  that  now. 
After  10  years  old  boys  are  wanted  as  much  in  winter 
as  in  summer,  for  topping  and  tailing  turnips  for 
sheep.  Without  those  boys  we  should  not  have  labour 
sufficient.  Their  only  chance  of  education  is  in  night 
schools.  My  son  teaches  our  boys  two  or  three  nights 
a  week.  Girls  are  not  wanted  at  all  in  the  winter. 
I  like  girls  to  work  ;  I  don't  think  it  spoils  them  for 
being  household  servants. 

75.  John  West,  labourer. — ^I  am  one  of  Mr.  Little's 
labourers,  and  sometimes  take  a  gang  for  him.  We 
have  few  girls ;  mostly  boys  from  8  upwards.  I  take 
a  stick,  and  use  it  sometimes.  They  come  at  6,  girls 
rather  later.  Leave  at  6  ;  one  hour  for  dinner.  No 
"  andrew." 

76.  Charles  Torry. — I'm  12.  I  work  regular  for 
Mr.  Little  at  8rf.  a  day.  I  dragged  turnips  last 
winter.  Before  that  went  weeding  three  or  four 
seasons  with  George  Pickering's  lot.  [Reads  and 
writes.  An  orphan  brought  up  by  strangers.]  Can't 
sum.     Live  in  Willoughton.     Don't  know  England. 

HIBALDSTOW. 

Population  775. 

77.  Rev.  F.  J.  Jeremie,  vicar. — There  is  no  school 
here,  the  nearest  is  at  Eedbourn,  IJ  miles  off.  I 
object  very  strongly  to  the  employment  of  women, 
and  sometimes  very  young  women,  to  assist  at  the 
threshing  machines.  From  this  cause  accidents  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  their  dress  in  most  cases 
getting  entangled  in  the  machinery.  Last  year  in 
this  parish  a  young  girl,  working  for  the  first  time 
in  that  way,  was  drawn  into  the  machine  and  died 
two  or  three  days  after  from  the  terrible  injuries  she 

l*GCGiv6u.. 

78.  John  Jeffery,  labourer  and  clerk.— Boys  will 
go  to  tent  at  6  years  old  here  ;  then  with  horses  at  8, 
if  they  are  well  grown.  Girls  will  go  at  8  or  10  to 
weed  carrots,  &c.,  and  get  4d.  at  day.  A  boy,  if 
strong,  will  get  8t/.  ;  so  that  they  get  all  the  girls 
they  can  to  weed.  They  go  in  lots  of  10  or  20  and 
the  foreman  will  look  after  them.  But  it's  odd  days 
only  that  they  go.  There's  no  regular  work  for  girls ; 
but  there  is  for  women.  Men  are  often  out  of  work 
while  the  women  can  get  it,  especially  at  weeding 
time,  or  at  the  threshing  machines.  Women  will 
weed  better  than  men  if  they  are  used  to  it.  At  thresh- 
ing time  it's  hard  to  get  hands  enough,  and  the  women 
are  wanted. 

79.  Mrs.  Standiline,  labourer's  wife. — I  work  a 
little  all  the  year,  may  be.  First  I  go  weeding  about 
latter  end  of  April,  then  there's  harvest,  and  then 
the  threshing  machines  all  the  rest,  on  and  off,  as 
long  as  there's  ought  to  thresh.  I  get  Is.  for  weeding, 
and  \s.  6d.  or  2s.  a  day  for  threshing,  but  then  I  go 


at  6.30  a.m.  and  work  till  5  or  6.  Generally  I 
wouldn't  go  till  8.  I  don't  mind  the  machines.  I 
never  saw  no  accidents.     It's  very  hard  work. 

NORTH  CARLTON. 
Population  163. 

80.  Samuel  Slater,  Esq.,  owner  and  occupier  of 
the  whole  parish. — Employs  no  gang  here,  and  no 
boys  or  girls  for  weeding.  Men  do  it  for  him.  Two 
or  three  of  his  men  come  from  Saxelby ;  the  rest 
live  here,  except  Irishmen.  He  employs  a  great 
many  of  them,  they  lodge  in  the  granaries  and  places. 
He  has  a  cookshop  for  them.  He  thinks  the  children 
have  too  much  education  already,  they  don't  make 
good  servants  now.  All  the  children  here  go  to 
school ;  to  South  Carlton  (a  mile  off).  There  is  no 
school  here. 

WELTON. 
Population  692. 

81.  Mr.  W.  S.  Eddison,  relieving  officer  for  North 
district  of  Lincoln  Union. — I  was  for  17  years  school- 
master at  Welton  and  gave  up  that  appointment  this 
year.  I  knew  of  one  public  gang  there  ;  a  Mrs. 
Priestley  took  it  out  for  a  time.  I  noticed  the  effect 
on  the  school  children,  even  if  they  only  went  for 
a  fortnight.  They  came  back  rougher  and  used  words 
they  never  knew  before.     They  have  admitted  to  me 

" used  it "  and  he  laughed  when  we  did.     Some 

of  the  farmers  at  Welton  Heath  have  lads  and  lasses 
in  private  gangs.  I  see  no  difference  in  the  effect  on 
morals  between  public  and  private  gangs.  Different 
men  are  put  over  the  children,  but  whoever  it  is,  he 
is  never  thoroughly  responsible  for  them.  I  was 
born  at  Leeds  and  lived  there  some  time.  I  can  truly 
say  that  there  is  far  more  depravity  here  than  there 
was  there.  It  comes  from  nobody  being  answerable 
for  their  conduct  or  caring  to  check  their  bad  talk 
and  so  on.  I  would  never  have  boys  and  girls  to- 
gether ;  but  above  all  things,  some  one  should  be 
responsible  for  their  conduct.  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  illti-eatment.  If  there  had  been  any,  I  think 
I  should  have  heard  of  it.  No  boy  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed under  10.  Before  that  age,  with  nothing  but 
memory  to  rub  at,  and  no  reason,  he  forgets  all  he 
learns  in  a  few  weeks.  I  think  it  would  be  far  better 
to  keep  him  at  school  entirely  up  to  10,  and  then  let 
him  go  from  day  school  altogether,  than  to  let  him 
come  only  irregularly  till  a  later  period.  This  would 
be  hard  on  some  families,  but  it  would  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  the  main.  The  weekly  payment  at  our 
school  at  Welton  was  8cf.  or  4c?.  (if  no  writing  in 
copybooks  was  wanted).  Now  for  agricultural  children 
the  rector  would  pay  two-thirds  of  that  sura,  or  5c?. 
out  of  8d.,  on  condition  that  the  parents  paid  the  rest, 
whether  the  children  went  to  school  or  not.  The 
result  of  this  was  they  never  left  for  an  odd  day, 
but  only  when  they  could  get  a  spell  of  work.  They 
valued  the  education  far  more  than  where  they  can 
get  it  cheaper.  This  plan  has  been  tried  at  Welton 
ever  since  I  knew  it.  Irish  labourers  are  largely 
employed  north  of  Lincoln,  even  all  the  year.  There 
seems  to  be  an  objection  to  give  them  cottages,  so 
they  put  them  into  barns  and  outhouses.  They  sleep 
in  sacks.  They  are  made  pretty  comfortable,  and 
don't  seem  to  dislike  it.  They  seldom  bring  their 
wives,  one  man  brought  his  wife  this  year  to  Holton 
Beckering  to  work,  and  he,  she,  and  other  men  slept 
in  stables,  granaries,  and  where  they  could.  An  Irish- 
man of  this  sort  never  marries  in  this  country,  even 
though  he  stays  here  a  good  many  years. 

82.  Mrs.  Hardwick,  labourer's  wife. — My  children 
go  to  weed  to  the  farmers  (in  private  gangs).  The 
boy  is  14,  and  the  girl  12.  They  often  go  boys  and 
girls  together.  A  man  looks  after  them.  He  some- 
times will  encourage  them  to  talk  badly,  my  children 
have  told  me.  Women  go  too ;  Mrs.  P.  was  there  this 
year.     She's  worse  than  the  men,    Boys  here  go  to 
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the  turnip  lands  in  winter  at  9  or  10  ;  it's  too  young 
for  them. 

[Only  one  cottage  here  had  three  bedrooms,  most 
of  theni»had  two.] 

NETTLEHAM. 
Population  919. 

83.  Ret\  A.  V.  Stuart,  vicar. — I  am  astonished 
at  tlie  great  amount  of  bastardy  and  immorality  here. 
I  thinlc  it  ensues  from  the  small  control  exercised  over 
them  in  farmers'  houses,  but  field  work  is  the  origin 
and  beginning  of  the  evil  for  the  girls.  Summer  work 
took  away  41  cliildren  from  our  school  for  an  average 
of  18  weeks  each.  These  included  12  boys  and  five 
girls  of  8  and  under,  one  girl  was  6  only. 

84.  Charles  Barnaby  (8). — I  led  horses  all  the 
summer,  and  Went  weeding  at  Mr.  Holmes'.     I  was 

7  then.  I  Avas  not  the  youngest  there.  Isaac  Rook 
was  there  (just  over  6)  ;  12  or  14  other  boys  ;  father 
ganged  us.  I  got  Qd.  a  day  for  weeding,  and  9d.  for 
harvest.     At  harvest  I  went  out  at  6,  and  worked  till 

8  or.  9. 

[Could  read  and  write  fairly.] 

85.  Mrs.  Borringham. — ^I'd  sooner  let  my  girl 
go  on  bread  and  salt  than  go  to  Mr.  Hood's  to  work. 
I've  heard  a  deal  about  his  lot ;  such  bad  language, 
and  the  women  fighting,  and  such  like  things.  He 
has  boys  and  girls,  Irish,  and  gypsies,  and  all  sorts, 
whoever  '11  come.  I  have  three  children,  and  my 
husband  is  ill.  We  are  living  on  6s.  a  week ;  but 
she  shan't  go  there  if  I  can  help  it.  People  that  can 
get  anything  dse  don't  go  there.  It's  the  worst  that 
goes.  Some  come  from  Lincoln  (three  and  a  half 
miles).  He  pays  such  bad  wages  too;  the  women 
only  gets  8rf.  'The  sheperd  takes  them  out,  I  believe, 
but  not  always.  Sometimes  they're  alone,  I  should 
say  they  don't  talk  so  bad  when  he's  there. 

WADDINGTON. 
Population  909. 

86.  ExTEACTS  from  Return  sent  to  the  Commission 
by  the  Rev.  G-.  G-.  Perry,  rector,  and  rural  dean. 

I  don't  think  any  legislation  is  practicable  for 
private  gangs  as  such,  but  as  to  the  employment  of 
children  in  field  work  generally  it  is  practicable  and 
most  desirable. 

The  state  of  education  among  the  young  of  both 
sexes  is  very  indifierent.  Many  of  the  children 
employed  in  field  labour  never  learn  to  read  and 
write.  They  are  usually  sent  to  a  Sunday  school  ; 
but  scarce  anything  can  be  taught  thus,  when  the 
body  is  exhausted  from  the  week's  work,  and  the 
mental  powers  are  dormant.  Taking  the  lowest 
standard  of  a  sufficient  education  for  an  agricultural 
labourer,  i.e.,  reading,  writing,  and  some  knowledge 
of  arithmetic,  with  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
Scripture,  and  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  I  believe 
that  more  than  one-half  the  population  is  growing  up 
without  it.  There  are  probably  very  few  who  grow 
up  without  some  knowledge  of  the  above  subjects. 
My  estimate,  (there  being  other  schools  in  the  place 
besides  the  one  over  which  I  have  control,)  is  that 
during  the  depth  of  winter  there  are  from  130  to  150 
children  at  school,  the  greater  part  of  whom  go  away 
in  the  spring  and  forget  what  they  have  learnt ; 
during  summer  and  autumn  perhaps  from  60  to  80. 
The  schools  are  closed  for  six  weeks  at  harvest. 
I  should  say  that  even  at  the  best  time  for  school 
there  are  always  some  30  or  40  children  who  ought  to 
be  at  school  (being  not  employed),  but  are  not  through 
the  negligence  of  parents. 

I  believe  that  of  the  adult  population  about  one- 
third  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  combine  school  attendance 
with  farm  work,  but  would  not  suffer  children  to  be 
employed  under  12  years,  and  then  not  till  they 
had  produced  a  certificate  from  (say)  a  clergyman 
or  schoolmaster  that  they  were  able  to  read  and 

2. 


write.  There  is  no  parent  here  who  is  not  able  to 
pay  the  small  charges  required  for  school. 

The  cottages  vaiy  very  much  here.  Some  of  the  old 
ones  have  a  roomy  kitchen  and  hovel  or  pantiy,  with 
two  bedrooms  ;  the  new  ones  have  mostly  a  small  (say 
10  feet  square)  front  and  back  room,  with  generally 
an  out-door  hovel  and  two  bedrooms.  The  drainage, 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  soU,  is  easy  ;  a  hole  is 
dug  for  a  sink,  until  what  is  locally  called  a  "  loss  "  is 
formed,  i.e.,  a  fissure  in  the  oolite  rock  :  this  drains 
rapidly,  but  the  effect  is  that  much  deleterious  matter 
gets  into  the  wells.  There  is  often  no  garden.  I  have 
60  allotments,  which  I  let  at  a  cheap  rate.  They  are 
mostly  the  property  of  small  people,  little,  cheap,  and 
nasty,  and  let  at  4J,.  or  5^.  per  annum. 

87.  Extract  from  letter  from  Mr.  Perry,  dated 

January  15,  1868. 

(1.)  The  60  allotments  I  alluded  to  are  small  (a 
rood  and  under),  but  vary  in  size.  The  land  is  let  at 
the  rate  of  50s.  per  acre,  about  what  it  would  fetch 
from  a  farmer. 

(2.)  The  demand  for  allotments  is  very  great. 
Every  one  is  eager  to  get  land.  A  great  many  people 
in  this  place  rent  larger  ones  than  the  above-mentioned; 
some  as  much  as  an  acre,  for  which  they  gladly  pay 
Ql.  or  even  8/.,  the  land  being  worth  3/.  at  the  out- 
side. 

(3.)  No  doubt  allotment  gardens  are  in  every  way 
beneficial.  They  furnish  vegetables,  keep  the  pig,  and 
also  keep  the  men  out  of  the  pubhc-houses  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  when  the  chief  work  is  being  done 
on  them.  I  believe  allotments  are  to  be  found,  more 
or  less,  in  most  of  the  parishes  about  here. 

WELLING  ORE. 
Population  943. 

88.  Mrs.  Grice,  labom-er's  wife. — My  boys  went 
at  7  or  8  years  old  to  drag  turnips  and  clean 
them.  They  went  to  Mr.  Hilton's  (two  miles).  They 
went  soon  after  5  in  the  morning,  and  got  back  at 

6.  Girls  don't  go  on  turnip  lands  ;  they  go  weeding 
only.  I  think  it's  better  for  'em  to  be  at  home  till 
they're  13  or  14  ;  but  many  of  them  go  at  6  or  7  to 
tend  birds.  My  boys  did.  Some  of  the  cottages  here 
is  bad.  Some  of  them  have  no  windows  in  the  bed- 
rooms.    Mine  has  ;  it  belongs  to  Mr.  F •.     He 

does  nothing  for  us.  We  put  in  the  grates  ourselves. 
There's  no  very  good  things  for  poor  people  in  this 
countiy.     I  expect  we  shall  all  have  to  leave  it. 

89.  Mrs.  Chambers,  labourer's  wife. — My  children 
go  to  weed  for  Mr.  Clark,  of  Ashby,  and  for  Mr. 
Brooks  (both  four  miles  off).  My  husband  goes  three 
miles  every  day  to  work.  The  children  have  to  be 
there  at  9.  That's  not  hard  work.  Some  of  the 
men,  a  few  of  them,  ride  on  donkeys.  Mr.  Morley's 
does  sometimes.  No,  sir,  the  meat  won't  get  cold. 
We've  meat  sometimes  on  Sundays,  and  we  reckon  it 
to  last  all  the  week.  My  children  can  read  a  bit,  not 
write. 

90.  Annie  Atters  (12). — I  went  to  Mi-.  Brooks'  to 
weed  this  summer.  There  was  16  of  us  went;  boys 
and  girls.  One  boy  was  9  years  old.  Grandfather 
looked  after  us.  We  went  from  here  at  7  and  left 
at  5.  I  got  8d.  a  day.  I  've  been  also  to  weed  at 
Temple,  to  Mr.  Blackburn's  (three  miles),  and  to  single 
turnips  and  spud  thistles.  My  mother's  gone  to  Mr. 
Brooks'  to  work  now.  It's  two  miles  this  side  of 
Cranwell. 

91.  Sarah  Jane  Watchorn  (lOV — I  went  to  Mr. 
Brooks'  to  weed  with  John  Moore.     We  started  at 

7.  I  can  read. 

NAVENBY. 
Population  1,194. 

92.  Mr.  Robert  Bates,  small  farmer. — Girls  of  7 
are  fit  to  go  to  work,  and  will  do  as  much  as  bigger 
girls.    I'd  sooner  have  girls  than  boys  to  work ;  but 

0  0 


Lincolnsture. 
Mr.  Stanhope. 


c. 
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when  they  get  to  12  or  13  they  are  more  wild  and 
audacioua  than  the  boys.  But  I  don't  like  the  girls  to 
go  ;  it's  bad  for  'em  morally,  and  is  a  bad  school  for 
them.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  when  they  go  out 
to  service  they  don't  care  about  staying  there,  because 
they  know  they  can  get  field  work.  You  can't  always 
get  men  of  good-  moral  character  to  look  after  them. 
Some  don't  care.  Some  are  as  good  men  as  need  to  live. 
They  don't  mind  the  distance.  But  I  say,  don't  let 
the  bigger  girls  go.  It's  they  that  coiTupt  the  little 
on«s,  and  no  one  else.  There's  generally  plenty  of 
room  in  the  cottages  here.  They  are  good.  This 
place  supplies  the  labour  for  Lady  Palmerston's  estate 
at  Boothby  Graffo,  and  for  Mr.  Chaplin's,  on  the 
Heath. 

93.  Thomas  Storey,  schoobnaster I've  been  here 

35  years.  We  don't  keep  no  regular  registers.  We've 
from  40  to  70  boys.  The  girls'  school  is  under  in- 
spection ;  they  have  70  on  the  books.  The  men  and 
the  children,  and  the  women  too,  go  long  distances  to 
work.  They  go  to  Mr.  Blackburn's,  at  Temple  (four 
miles),  and  to  Mr.  Charles',  at  Ashby  (three  miles) 
A  good  many  children  go  to  Ashby.  Girls  don't  go 
on  the  tm-nip  lands  in  winter.     Boys  and  women  go. 

94.  Elizabeth  Wing  (7). — I  went  to  weed  this 
year  (one  mile  only).  I  went  at  6  and  came  back  at 
6.     I  came  back  to  dinner.     Mother  wasn't  there. 

95.  Annie  Addison  (9). — I  went  to  single  turnips. 
Only  girls  went.  Sarah  was  there  ;  she's  ■  8.  We 
went  at  six  in  the  morning.     I  can  read  and  write. 

96.  Benjamin  Crosby  (9). — ^Went  out  to  Green  Man 
Inn  (two  miles)  to  weed  this  year  ;  we  went  at  6, 
and  left  off  at  half  past  5.  There  was  four  boys ; 
two  girls.  Older  than  me.  BUly  Chapman  looked 
after  us.     [Could  read  and  write  fairly.] 


97.  Jane  Jackson  (9),  Welbourn. — [Went  singling 
in  private  gang.]  There  was  four  boys  and  two  girls. 
Wi  went  at  6  ;  left  off  at  5. 

98.  George  Clawson  (7),  Welbourn. — Went  weed- 
ing this  year  ;  before  harvest.  We  went  at  6  and 
came  back  at  6. 

99.  Louisa  Harvey  (10),  Welbourn.  —  [Went 
weeding  in  private  gang.]  There  were  five  or  six 
girls.  The  boys  that  always  work  on  the  farm  were 
there.     They  would  be  13  or  14.     We  went  at  6. 

100.  Ann  Hunt  (14),  Eauceby. — Went  weeding  this 
year  ;  I  go  swede  cleaning  too.  Got  done  just  before 
Christmas  last  year.  After  that  went  stone  picking. 
Got  Is.  a  day.  No  gii-ls  as  young  as  me  went  on  the 
turnip  lands.  We  went  to  Silk  Willoughby,  beyond 
it  (about  two  and  a  half  miles).  We  go  rain  or  snow. 
Four  or  five  women  were  there.  We  start  soon  after 
6.     [Can  read  and  write  imperfectly.] 

101.  Elizabeth  Elmore  (12),  Sleaford. — I  was  all 
the  summer  looking  after  sheep  in  the  lanes  ;  I  mean 
before  harvest.  I  have  not  been  since.  I  went  to 
work  at  6,  and  left  off  at  6. 

102.  William  Fancourt  (9),  Sleaford. — Went  spud- 
ding this  year  (in  a  public  gang ;  nine  boys  and  10 
girls,)  to  Mr.  Lowe's.  We  started  at  a  quarter  to  6 ; 
left  off  20  minutes  to  6.  An  hour  for  dinner  ;  half 
an  hour  for  lunch.  There  was  some  boys  as  old  as 
17  there  ;  some  girls  of  12,  some  of  7  or  8.  [Could 
read  and  write  fairly.] 

103.  Jane  Harrant  (9),  Waddington. — Went  with 
Elijah  Squires  to  Mr.  Mackinder's,  at  Mere  (three 
miles).  There  was  12  of  us.  We  had  to  be  there 
at  6,  and  we  left  our  work  at  6.  I  got  'Id.  a  day. 
Got  home  sometimes  at  half  past  7. 

104.  Louisa  Moore  (9),  Waddington. — [Went  weed- 
ing in  private  gang.]  Went  from  home  at  6  ;  got 
home  at  7.     Lett  off  at  6. 

105.  Maria  Leary  (11),  Waddington.  —  [Went 
weeding  in  private  gang  to  a  place  one  mile  distant.] 
Had  to  be  at  work  at  6.  Left  off  at  half  past  5. 
There  was  14  or  15  of  us. 


EUSKINGTON. 
Population  1,089. 

106.  Mrs.  Wilcox,  labourer's  wife.— My  oldest  boy 
used  to  go  last  year  to  Mr.  Clark's,  at  Ashby,  to  work. 
It's  five  mUes  to  the  lodge.  He's  12  years  old  now. 
There  was  him  and  that  Marshall's  boy  that  went  all 
the  summer.  They  used  to  go  from  here  at  4  o'clock, 
or  20  minutes  after,  and  wouldn't  be  back  till  half  past 
7-  Marshall's  wouldn't  let  their  boy  go  any  more 
after  a  time.  There's  some  goes  now  to  Mr.  Groves' 
(four  miles).  My  biggest  boy  used  to  go  there. 
Many  men  work  at  Mr.  Clark's  and  at  Bloxhohn  now. 
Some  of  them  ride  on  donkeys.  I've  seen  six  or 
seven  ride  in  of  an  evening.  In  the  summer  there's 
childi-en  as  goes,  there;  they  walk.  My  two  boys 
went  ketlucking  this  summer  to  Mr.  Pogsen's,  at 
Anwick  Fen.  Its  four  mUes,  I  daresay.  My  youngest 
boy's  turned  7.  He'd  go  at  6  and  come  back  at  6. 
George  Eeast  used  to  look  after  them.  He  used  to 
come  and  get  them  ;  and  he  used  to  bring  me  the 
money.  My  eldest  boy's  at  Mr.  Thurlby's  now.  He 
hasn't  been  home  for  dinner  yet  (3  p.m.).  I  wish  he'd 
come.  He's  had  a  bit  of  lunch  ;  he  took  it  with  him. 
My  other  little  boy  is  out  tending  pigs.  In  "the 
summer  time  there's  lots  that  goes  to  work  as  young 
as  him.  They  ought  to  have  boys  and  girls  to  their- 
selves.  There  really  is  some  boys  they  are  that 
tiresome  they  don't  care  what  language  they  use  or 
what  they  do.  I  believe  last  year  they  had  'em  more 
to  theirselves.  Mr.  Lowe  (farmer)  likes  the  girls  the 
best ;  he  gets  a  great  number,  and  very  few  boys. 
My  boy  of  12  can  read  and  write  pretty  well. 

107.  Harriet  Smith  (9),  labourer's  daughter. — I 
went  weeding  and  spudding  thistles  this  year  to 
Mr.  Lowe's.  There  were  30  of  us;  five  boys.  Willy 
Lowe  looked  after  us  ;  sometimes  Thomas.  An  hour 
for  dinner.  We  went  at  7.30.  [Could  read  very 
little,  not  write.] 

108.  Robert  Sturton  (8). — Went  pulling  ketlocks  to 
Newton's  this  year,  from  9  to  5.30.  I  went  to  Mr. 
Pogsen's  singling  "turnips  ;  ever  so  many  of  us.  Jack 
went ;  he's  7.     My  uncle  looked  after  us. 

"Can  read  a  little,  not  write.] 

'Average  attendance  at  school,  116.  Of  all  the 
children  of  agricultural  labourers  on  the  register  only 
five  boys  and  six  girls  were  over  10.] 

DORRINGTON. 

Population  467. 

109.  Rev.  W.  Sykes,  vicar. — SoHie  of  the  labourers 
here  go  four  mUes  or  more  They  go  to  Ashby  Lodge 
(four  miles)  ;  they're  to  be  there  at  6.  Some  of  the 
boys  go  to  Ashby.  Boys  are  taken  at  9  or  10  to  work 
all  the  year,  leading  horses  and  ploughing.  Few  boys 
stay  at  school  after  10 ;  their  attendance  before  is 
very  irregular.  Part  of  the  parish  is  two  miles  off  in 
the  fen.  The  children  from  there  don't  come  to 
school.  The  farm  belongs  to  Mr.  Dent  ;  there  is 
one  cottage  on  it.  The  eight  or  nine  men  employed  on 
it  come  from  here. 

110.  W.  S.  Draper,  schoolmaster. — Mr.  Elwood 
fetched  away  all  the  older  children  to-day  (Oct.  21). 
He's  taken  six  boys  under  7,  and  four  over ;  two  girls 
under  7  and  four  over.  They  are  taken  for  twitching. 
Out  of  83  on  the  register  of  the  school  an  average 
attendance  is  47.  Of  the  agricultural  labourers' 
children  we  have  five  girls  and  one  boy  over  10,  only 
one  more  boy  over  9. 

HI.  Mrs.  North,  labourer's  wife.— My  boys  (12 
and  10)  went  weeding  in  May,  but  they  went  before 
that  bean-dropping  in  February.  Then  Mr.  Clark  of 
Ashby  lets  turnipping  to  a  man  by  the  acre,  and  he 
gets  the  children.  Twenty  of  them  will  go  singling 
this  way.  Charles  Littler  went  with  them  this  year. 
They  give  6c?.  a  day,  and  Is;  for  the  one  that  can 
single  the  best.  They  have  three  miles  to  go  ;  many 
go  as  far.  My  boys  had  to  be  th^e  at  6.  My  girl's 
14  now.  Last  week  she  was  at  Ashby  three  days 
picking  potatoes.    Five  or  six  of  them  goes  ;  she'll  go 
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a  few  weeks  now  taking  up  carrots  and  beets.     They  ' 
can't  read  or  write,  any  of  them.     They  have  to  go  to 
work  as  soon  as  they  can  get  anything ;  they  begin 
by  going , to  tent,  Sunday  and  all.     So  they  can't  go 
to  Sunaay  school. 

METHEEINGHAM. 

Population  1,740. 

112.  Mr.  James  Greenham,  owner  and  large  occu- 
pier.— I  employ  a  private  gang  of  10  or  20 ;  they  are 
the  children  of  my  own  labourers.  I  don't  see  why 
the  boys  and  girls  should  not  go  together.  I  feel  so 
strongly  about  their  education  that  I  am  building  a 
school  on  my  property.  They  can,  I  think,  get  as 
good  an  education  as  they  want  by  the  time  they  are 
10  or  11,  and  after  that  I  want  them  regularly. 

113.  Rev.  A.  Bamardiston,  vicar.— ^It  is  curious 
to  find  the  health  of  the  people  not  more  aifected  than 
it  is,  when  we  see  sometimes  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
sleeping  in  one  room.  There  are  very  few  cottages 
here  with  three  bedrooms,  and  many  with  only  one. 
There  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  the  effect  it  has 
on  morality  ;  perhaps  as  many  as  four  sleeping  in  one 
bed.  The  largest  landowners  have  but  few  cottages, 
and  not  always  the  best. 

114.  Mrs.  Spight,  labourer's  wife. — My  three  boys 
worked  at  Mr.  S.'s  this  year  with  a  lot  of  girls  and 
boys  ;  four  women  were  with  them.  Sometimes  one 
man  looked  after  them,  sometimes  another;  they  never 
complained  to  me.  They  are  II,  9,  and  7.  The 
eldest  works  for  Mr.  S.  now  regular.  He  leads  a 
horse,  and  gets  Qd.  a  day ;  7*.  a  week  in  harvest.  He 
goes  at  6  and  leaves  at  6 ;  he's  ait  regular  work  now, 
so  he,  was  last  year.  He's  left  school  two  years  ;  very 
bad  scholar,  can't  read  or  write.  Try  to  get  him  a 
night  school.  The  other  two  can't  read  at  all  ;  don't 
go  to  school;  Sometimes  I've  money,  sometimes  I 
haven't. 

115.  Ellen  Brown,  14. — I'm  in  service.  Went 
last  year  on  the  turnip  land  in  the  gangs  (public). 
We  first  cleaned  the  turnips,  and  then  topped  and 
tailed  them.  I  got  9d.  and  lOd.  a  day.  I've  been 
out  three  summers  and  two  winters.  It's  very  cold 
work  on  the  turnip  land ;  my  clothes  would  freeze 


round  me.  We  used  to  go  at  .  7  in  winter  and 
leave  off'  at  4.  I  never  been  to  school ;  I  can't  read 
or  write. 

NOCTON. 

Population  537. 

116.  Mrs.  Dykes,  labourer's  wife. — My  boys  (14 
and  12)  go  to  Mrs.  Toynbee's  to  work.  Boys,  girls, 
and  women  go  all  together ;  my  husband  looks  after 
them.  Mrs.  Toynbee  pays  them.  They  go  from  6  to 
6.  They  can  read  and  write  a  little  ;  go  to  night 
school.  I've  six  children.  My  father  lives  with  my 
husband  and  me  ;  we  have  only  one  bedroom. 

[This  house  was  one  of  a  row  of  12,  all  with  one 
bedroom  only.  There  are  19  such  in  the  parish  ;  only 
one  in  the  parish  has  three  rooms.  Three  others  are 
being  built  by  Lord  De  Grey,  who  has  just  succeeded 
to  the  property.  "  In  one  very  small  cottage,  where 
"  nine  in  family  lived  in  one  room,  the  woman,  on 
"  being  asked  how  they  all  slept  in  their  one  room, 
"  said,  '  when  we've  all  got  up  the  ladder  we  put 
"  '  down  the  trap  door  and  put  a  bed  upon  it.'  " 

The  vicar  (Mr.  Wilson)  expresses  himself  as  struck 
with  "  their  cleanliness  and  propriety "  in  spite  of 
this.] 

117.  Mrs.  Lunn,  labourer's  wife. — My  boys  went 
out  at  7  years  old  to  weed  and  tent  birds.  They  went 
to  Mr.  Woolhouse's  to  weed  ;  one  of  his  labourers 
looked  after  them.  They  went  among  turnip  sheep 
last  winter.  Girls  go  for  that  from  Dunston.  One 
(Chapman's)  gu-1  was  not  above  10  or  11.  None  go 
from  here  for  that  work  ;  it's  not  fit  for  them.  My 
boys  can  read  what  they  write,  but  they  can't  do 
more  ;  they're  no  scholars.  My  husband  gets  2s.  6d. 
a  day,  and  is  never  short  of  work.  I've  eight  chil- 
dren, and  it's  hard  to  get  along.  He  made  61.  7s. 
this  harvest,  of  which  we  saved  4Z.,  which  went  to  pay 
our  boot  bill ;  but  we  owe  II.  for  that  now. 

118.  Emma  Mereweather  (12). — ^I  went  with  John 
Tye  to  Mr.  Howard's  to  weed  this  year.  Many  girls 
went,  boys  too  ;  only  one  woman.  Tye  carried  a- 
stick  ;  he  hit  us.  I  got  9d.  a  day.  I've  been  two 
summers  at  it. 

[Could  read  a  little,  wrote  fairly ;  spelt  water 
"  warite."] 


Lmoolnshire, 
Mr.  Stanhope^ 


C,.- 


THE  WAEP  AND  OAER  DISTRICT. 
(Including  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  Trent  Side,  and  Care  Disteict  of  Lincoln  and  Notts.) 


119.  Table  showing  the  employments  of  women  and  children  at  different  seasons. 


January        -             -             -  - 

February      -             -             -  - 

March           .             -             -  - 

April.     Tenting  for  boys  over  7. 

May              .             .             -  - 

June             .             .             -  - 
July.     Hay,  clo'wer  and  flax  harvest. 

August         .            -            -  - 

September    -                         -  - 

October        .            -            -  - 

November                  .             _  . 

December                  -             -  - 


-  f  Sorting  potatoes  in  fine  weather,  for  women  and  big   boys 

-  \      and  girls,  generally  not  under  12. 

J  Same  ;  with  picking  twitch  and  setting  potatoes  for  women, 
(_      and  children  over  8. 

^Weeding  corn  and  potatoes. 

\  Harvest  gleaning. 

Potato  harvest  for  women,  and  children  who  can  walk. 
Same,  and  potato  sorting. 
Potato  sorting. 


Women  go  in  some  cases  with  threshing  machines 
in  autumn  and  winter.     No  public  gangs. 

120.  George  Lister,  Esq.,  Hirst  Priory;  magistrate. 
—Most  of  the  land  in  the  Igle  of  Axholme,  is  "  warp  " 
land,  made  by  the  alluvium  of  the  river  being  spread 
artificially  over  the  surface.  It  is  farmed  a  great 
deal  by  small  freeholders,  who  work  their  own  piece 
of  land  with  the  help  of  their  own  families.  The 
crops  grown  on  the  soil  are  principally  wheat  and 
potatoes,  which  small  farmers  will  often  grow  in 
succession  for  many  years ;  but  they  grow  also  flax, 
beans,  and  turnips.  This  district  may  be  regarded  as 
a  very   exceptional  one,   because   the  hay  harvest. 


beginning  in  July,  runs  into  the  corn  harvest,  and 
that  into  the  potato  harvest,  which  lasts  till  the  middle 
of  November  ;  after  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work 
for  children  in  sorting  the  potatoes  for  delivery,  and 
this  lasts  mostly  throughout  the  winter.  During  the 
summer  months  almost  all  the  population  is  in  the 
fields,  besides  many  Irish  from  a  distance.  Harvest 
work  is  piece  work.  Even  at  other  times  they  are 
not  hard  worked,  because  the  labourers  are  the  masters 
of  the  situation,  hands  being  so  scarce.  In  self  defence 
employers  require  a  labourer  whom  they  employ  to 
bring  his  wife  and  children  in  harvest  time.  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  great  evil  for  girls ;  they  have  for  the 
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IJncoInEhire. 
Mr.  Stanhope. 


c. 


most  part  the  control  of  their  own  earnings,  because 
if  the  father  did  not  allow  this,  they  would  leave  and 
work  elsewhere.  For  this  reason,  and  from  the  light- 
ness of  the  work,  they  much  prefer  it  to  household 
service  j  but  they  spend  their  earnings  mostly  on 
dress  and  finery.  They  cannot  well  be  stopped  from 
working,  as  the  wages  are  so  very  high.  All  the 
v/omen  go  ;  if  they  have  children,  they  hire  an  old 
woman  past  work  to  look  after  them.  No  doubt  it 
leads  to  gi-eat  immorality,  though  it  is  notorious  that 
for  some  reason  or  other  there  is  less  among  the  Irish 
than  the  English.  There  are  very  few  illegitimate 
children  among  fho  Irish.  The  worst  evil  perhaps  is 
caused  by  boys  lodging  in  the  farmers'  houses,  who 
corrupt  the  girls  employed  in  household  work.  I 
don't  see  why  young  children  under  13  should  not  be 
compelled  to  go  to  school  during  four  or  five  months 
in  the  winter  ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  except 
the  high  wages  they  get ;  they  require  to  be  protected 
against  themselves.  Children  under  10  might  go  to 
school  all  the  year,  except  during  the  "  harvests." 

EASTTOFT. 
Population  624. 

121.  Mr.  Francis  Sykes^  farmer. — I  farm  300 
acres  of  "  warp  "  land,  90  being  in  potatoes.  I  employ 
six  boys,  and  17  women  and  girls  all^the  year  round. 
Two  only  of  the  girls  do  not  earn  "women's  wages," 
being  under  16 ;  none  of  them  are  under  10  years  of 
age.  I  never  employ  any  younger,  they  waste  more 
than  they  produce.  But  in  harvest  time  (I  mean 
wheat  and  potato  harvest)  younger  ones  work  on  my 
farm  ;  their  fathers  and  mothers  bring  them.  A  boy 
of  14  is  equal  to  a  woman,  and  they  are  both  now 
(July)  receiving  Is.  a  day  :  in  harvest  they  get  Is.  6d. 
or  more.  In  potato  harvest  time  I  employ  about  60 
women  and  grown-up  boys.  This  would  begin  in 
October  and  lasts  about  five  or  six  weeks.  I  pay 
them  by  the  day.  Each  woman  has  a  furrow  to 
herself  in  the  potato  field,  and  brings  a  child  with  her 
to  help,  or  if  very  young,  two  children.  Then  behind 
the  line  of  women  I  put  a  man  to  keep  them  in  order. 
They  are  all  close  together  in  one  long  line.  I  employ 
my  "  regular  "  children  all  the  year,  but  in  December, 
January,  and  February  they  only  work  whenever  it 
is  not  too  cold  to  hurt  the  potatoes.  My  children 
have  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  come  to  work. 
They  come  at  9  and  leave  soon  after  5,  except  at 
piece  work,  which  is  their  affair.  I  know  that 
at  Whitgift  and  Swinefleet  they  often  go  three  miles 
to  work.  They  generally  walk,  but  all,  whether  they 
have  far  to  go  or  not,  leave  home  the  same  time. 
They  are  too  v.ell  oft"  and  too  sure  of  employment  to 
work  hard.     Some  farmers  on  small  farms  woik  their 

own  children  :  near  here   did   so  ;  they  were 

taken  from  school  about  8,  and  did  hard  work,  and 
had  long  days.  His  eldest  daughter  couldn't  write 
till  she  was  14.  I  think  the  out-door  work  is  healthy 
for  them,  as  hereabouts  it  is  not  too  hard  ;  it  would 
be  better  for  girls  to  go  into  household  service.  In 
my  opinion  they  are  corrupted  by  what  they  hear  in 
the  fields  when  very  young.  It  might  be  stopped  a 
good  deal.  I  can  keep  my  children  well  in  check, 
except  at  potato  harvest.  Then  I  tell  my  man  who 
looks  after  them  "  Don't  let  a  man  nor  a  boy  take  an 
"  oath  on  my  premises,"  but  I  cannot  keep  them  in 
order.  Some  farmers  don't  try  to  do  it,  it  is  enough 
for  them  if  the  work  is  done.  I  think  the  greatest 
evil  is  that  the  parents  bring  them  up  with  too  great 
indulgence,  and  that  at  14  a  girl  can  dress  and  keep 
herself,  and  is  independent.  In  some  cases  it  is  not 
pleasant  meeting  them  on  the  road  home.  I  make  all 
my  boys  (from  11  or  12  to  25)  sleep  in  my  foreman's 
house ;  they  used  to  live  with  me,  till  my  wife  was 
ill.  In  harvest  time  a  great  many  Irish  come  from 
Manchester  and  Leeds  ;  the  resident  Irish  take  them 
into  their  houses.  They  often  crowd  15  or  20  into  a 
cottage,  or  a  dozen  to  one  small  room. 

122.  Rev.  G.  F.  Wade,  Incumbent. — I  have  been 
hei-e  12  years.  In  my  opinion  out-door  work  is  not 
healthy  for  women,  especially  if  they  are  married.    It 


is  bad  for  girls  because  they  learn  nothing  of  house- 
hold work.  Directly  the  day's  work  is  over  they  go 
and  walk  about  the  streets  in  smart  dress,  and  never 
learn  to  sew  or  cook,  or  help  their  mothers.  Small 
freeholders  run  up  cottages  very  cheaply.  Sometimes 
they  do  so  for  50/.,  and  get  Ql.  a  year  rent  for  them. 
There  are  no  provisions  for  decency  or  drainage. 
There  are  some  cottages  close  by  which  were  passed 
by  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  for  which  there  is  no 
drainage  whatever.  I  know  others,  on  the  soil  where 
the  river  Don  was  till  we  drained  it  away,  which 
have  no  drainage.  Here  I  believe  a  good  per-centage 
could  be  got  for  money  laid  out  in  building  cottages  ; 
one  cottage  here  of  two  rooms  lets  for  5/.  4s,  a  year. 

[This  was  not  more  than  10  feet  square,  and  its 
floor  was  below  the  level  of  the  street.] 

They  are  so  weU  oflF  they  can  afibrd  to  pay  a  good 
rent.  Some  cottages  here  are  dreadfully  crowded, 
especially  by  the  Irish.  I  know  a  case  where  a  farmer 
had  to  send  for  a  labourer  earher  than  usual,  and  his 
foreman  when  he  went  to  the  cottage  could  not  push 
open  the  door,  the  whole  floor  being  covered  with 
sleeping  people  packed  close  together.  The  resident 
Irish  pay  a  large  rent  for  their  cottages,  and  by 
cramming  them  in  this  way  during  harvests,  make 
money  by  it. 

123.  Mrs.  Cochin,  nurse.— I've  had  six  children. 
My  way  was  to  let  all  mine  go  to  service  as  soon  as  I 
could  ;  at  13.  I  don't  like  the  flelds.  There's  nothing 
good  to  be  learnt  there.  It's  the  same  with  them  all, 
weeding  or  harvest.  It's  worst  when  the  children  and 
big  lads  and  women  are  all  together.  But  poor  people 
M'ith  large  families  must  do  something  for  bread.  My 
daughter  there  (Mrs.  Bellamy,  next  witness)  is  no 
better  for  going  to  the  flelds  ;  her  children's  clothes 
get  out  of  order  and  all.  But  the  farmers  won't  have 
the  children  without  their  mothers;  particular  the 
girls,  so  she  goes.  I  know  all  about  it,  my  mother 
had  a  row  of  potatoes  with  me  at  6  years  old.  It's 
bad  for  women.  When  Mrs.  Slight  died  they  said  it 
was  from  working  too  hard  j  and  there  were  three 
others  too. 

124.  Betsy  B. — Had  eight  or  10  children  ;  she  has 
two  now.  They  all  died  as  babies.  A  great  many 
babies  do  die.  The  mothers  give  them  to  school- 
mistresses to  look  after.  They  don't  learn  aught. 
Often  a  woman  will  take  more  than  she  can  manage. 
I'm  not  fond  of  the  fields,  but  I'd  go  there  before  I'd 
take  babies.  Yes,  they  do  give  them  Godfrey's 
(opium),  but  it's  not  the  schoolmistresses,  the  mothers 
give  it  them  before  they  go  out. 

125.  Mrs.  Bellamy,  labourer's  wife. — How  many 
children  have  I  ?  How  many,  mother  ?  Hannah's  in 
service  now  ;  she  went  to  the  fields  regular  at  9  years 
old.  I  could  take  her  for  weeding.  I„  would'nt  go, 
but  I  must,  they  would'nt  have  the  child  else.  We'd 
go  from  8  to  6  in  summer,  and  from  8-|  to  5  in  winter. 
One  hour  for  dinner.  The  Irish  use  dreadful  rough 
language  ;  they  mind  and  not  let  the  man  hear  it.  He 
don't ;  if  he  did  he  might  try  to  £top  it. 

AMCOTTS. 
Population  374. 
126,  Extracts  from  Return  sent  to  the  Commission 
by  theEev.  A.  Sweating,  rector  and  diocesan  in- 
spector of  schools. 
Number  of  females  employed  in  the  parish  between 
8  and  10,  4  ;  between  10  and  13,  8  ;  between  13  and 
18,  7  ;  over  18,  21  married  and  6  unmarried ;  total 
46. 

There  is  little  or  no  doubt 'that  working  in  the  fields 
has  a  bad  effect  on  the  morals  of  females,  the  greater 
pay  and  personal  liberty  making  them  prefer  such 
work  to  domestic  service.  But,  I  fear,  that  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this 
neighbourhood  without  female  labour. 

Some  of  the  old  cottages  are  defective,  but  the  new 
ones  (at  present  13  in  number)  have  excellent  accom- 
modation. The  landlord  (Colonel  Amcotts)  has  given 
considerable  attention  to  it.     Most  of  them  have  from 
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half  an  aore  to  3^  acres  of  land  attached  to  them, 
and  nearly  all  have  gardens.  We  have  very  few 
really  poor  here. 

•  CROWLE. 

Population  2,648. 

127.  Mr.  John  Brunyee,  overseer .^The  women 
and  children  are  the  masters  here ;  and  they  won't  work 
without  high  wages.  The  children  can  find  employ- 
ment all  the  year  in  the  fields,  and  there  is  a  flax  mill 
besides.  They  don't  work  before  10,  except  in  har- 
vest. They  often  work  10,  20,  or  even  50  together 
in  pulling  "  line  "  (flax)  or  potatoes.  A  man  follows 
with  a  fork  to  see  that  they  pick  clean,  and  to  take 
their  time  and  so  on,  but  he  can't  look  after  them. 
He  has  no  influence  and  can't  stop  their  talking.  A 
woman  with  them  could  not  keep  them  in  order.  The 
farmer  expects  the  man  to  do  it,  but  he  doesn't.  I 
don't  think  mixed  gangs  can  be  prevented.  A  farmer 
must  keep  his  work  together  because  of  carting  ;  he 
could  not  separate  it.  The  girls  are  very  depraved. 
Our  town  at  night  is  very  bad ;  we  are  worse  than 
we  were.  The  girls  won't  go  out  to  service,  because 
they  become  less  independent.  They  spend  their 
money  in  finery. 

128.  Mr.  John  Forster,  innkeeper  and  small  farmer. 
—On  my  farm  I  would  often  rather  not  have  the 
children,  but  the  mothers  bring  them  and  won't  work 
for  me  unless  I  employ  the  children.  Children  under 
12  are  no  good  to  me.  I  think  the  worst  employment 
for  children  is  over  "  potato  pies  "  in  winter.  The 
"  pie  "  is  a  large  heap  of  potatoes  covered  up  with 
straw.  When  the  farmer  wants  to  deliver  some,  he 
gets  a  lot  of  children,  old  and  young,  who  kneel  down 
round  the  "  pie  "  quite  close  together  and  sort  them. 
The  talk  is  dreadful  then.  I  don't  see  why  all  the  big 
children  should  not  be  separated  from  the  little 
ones. 

129.  Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  flax  merchant. — I  grow 
flax,  but  I  often  buy  it  on  the  land.  I  should  pull  it 
in  August.  I  pay  by  the  "  score  "  of  sheaves  in  pull- 
ing. The  field  is  open  and  anyone  comes  that  likes 
to  pull.  Mothers  bring  their  little  ones,  otherwise  I 
would  rather  not  have  them  unless  they  were  8  or  10 ; 
they  often  bring  them  at  6,  but  rather  to  take  care  of 
them.  The  work  lasts  about  three  weeks.  We 
"  stook "  it  like  corn,  and  then  stack  it.  We  beat 
the  seed  out,  then  the  stalk  is  laid  on  the  grass  to 
"  rate."  We  have  seed  flax  now,  and  spread  it  dry  ; 
we  used  to  put  it  in  dykes  and  spread  it  wet.  This  is 
done  by  women.  It's  dry  work  now  and  don't  smell 
as  it  used.  It  lasts  over  three  or  four  months  in  the 
autumn. 

130.  Mr.  Cornelius  Maw,  farmer.  —  At  potato 
"pies  "  I  don't  like  children  under  12  or  13.  I  don't 
want  such  in  winter  at  all.  Mothers  go  with  their 
children  for  weeding  ;  they  often  take  them  out  at  8. 
For  line  weeding  they  often  take  them  without  their 
mothers,  because  it  must  be  done  quick.  It  is  a  dis- 
agreeable thing  to  go  among  a  company  of  women  at 
work  :  the  overlookers  don't  like  it,  but  the  women 
won't  have  their  tongues  tied.  They  are  worse  than 
the  men  at  any  kind  of  ribald  discourse.  Some 
mothers  don't  care  whether  their  children  are  near. 
You  could'nt  separate  them.  We  should'nt  employ 
the  children  unless  they  were  supervised  by  the  women ; 
a  clever  woman  can  make  a  child  work. 

131.  Mr.  Henry  W.  T.  Ellis,  surgeon. — The  mor- 
tality among  infants  is  very  great  in  this  district;  50 
children  under  three  months  old  died  during  1865-6. 
The  mothers  leave  their  children  to  go  out  to  work  ; 
even  children  that  are  suckling  are  left  a  whole  day  ; 
often  35  children  in  the  charge  of  one  old  woman. 
Sometimes  they  give  them  Godfrey's  (opium)  to  keep 
them  quiet  while  they  are  out.  Twins  and  illegitimate 
children  almost  always  die.  I  know  a  case  here  where 
a  woman  has  had  five  or  six  children  all  of  whom  have 
died,  having  been  given  opium  to  keep  them  quiet. 

132.  Mr.  John  Hastings,  schoolmaster. — We  have 
50  children  in  summer.     The  eldest  we  have  is  10  ; 


the  average  would  be  7,  but  they  are  younger  than  last 
year.  In  winter  we  have  80,  about  30  would  be  over  10. 
Some  work  half  a  day  and  come  to  school  the  rest.  A 
good  many  are  kept  away  by  having  to  nurse  young 
children  at  home. 

BELTON. 

Population  1,871. 

133.  Mr.  Winter  Cockhill,  farmer. — I  farm  250 
acres.  I  employ  six  women  all  the  year,  and  I  keep 
my  turnip- cutting  for  winter  so  as  to  give  them  work. 
Four  of  them  have  been  with  me  over  1 9  years.  In 
corn-harvest  we  let  out  an  acre  of  corn  to  a  labourer, 
and  he  brings  his  wife  and  chUd  to  help.  In  potato 
harvest  I  send  a  plough  across  a.  field  of  potatoes  to 
throw  the  potatoes  on  the  ridges.  I  then  divide  the 
field  into  15  "stints"  and  put  one  woman  in  each. 
Each  brings  a  child  with  her,  or  sometimes  two.  The 
woman  gets  Is.  6rf.  a  day,  the  child  9d.  The  man 
with  the  plough  looks  after  the  women.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  no  immorality  results  from  this.  You 
know  there  is  great  bastardy  here,  but  I  attribute  it 
to  the  farmers  taking  the  farm  lads  to  lodge  in  their 
houses,  and  not  to  field  work.  For  that  reason  I  never 
let  grown-up  lads  lodge  in  my  house.  The  children 
ought  to  be  educated  in  the  winter  ;  up  to  12  or  14 
they  could  well  be  spared.  We  could'nt  spare  them 
in  the  summer,  but  it  ought  to  be  left  to  those  in  the 
locality  to  settle  that.  If  good  schools  were  provided 
they  would  most  of  them  have  the  sense  to  send  their 
children  ;  we  have  no  good  one  here.  They  learn 
nothing  at  Mr.  Burtwhistle's.  He  has  to  keep  the 
parish  book  and  is  too  busy.  The  great  evil  of  the 
parish  is  drinking. 

134.  Thomas  Burtwhistle,  schoolmaster.  —  There 
are  two  men's  schools  and  several  women's  schools  in 
this  parish.  I  have  35  in  my  school  now  (July)  ;  I 
used  to  have  more.  Mr.  Skipworth  (late  clergyman) 
used  to  pay  for  some.  I  charge  3s.  a  quarter  for  read- 
ing, 2s.  for  writing,  and  2s.  more  for  accounts.  It 
don't  pay.  Lots  of  children  here  don't  go  anywhere 
to  school.  They  would'nt  go  if  there  was  a  free 
school.  Mothers  who  go  out  take  their  children  to 
the  women's  schools  to  be  taken  care  of.  Some  are 
too  young  to  learn  ;  they  sit  quiet. 

135.  Mary  Slight,  schoolmistress.  —  I  have  35 
children  in  winter,  not  so  many  in  summer  ;  I've  only 
10  to-day,  they  don't  always  come.  I  take  them  by 
the  week  at  2d.,  2\d.,  and  3c?.  I  have  two  or  three 
here  now  who  can't  learn,  but  they  sit  still  and  get  no 
harm. 

[The  eldest  child  there  was  only  6.  There  was  no 
parish  or  tolerable  school  for  the  elder  children.] 

EPWORTH. 
Population  2,097. 

136.  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Dundas,  rector,  rural 
dean,   and  magistrate. — Granted   the   advisability  of 
instituting  some  regulations  as  to  the  employment  of 
children  in  agriculture  analogous  to  those  enacted  for 
factory  children,  I  think  that  boys  between  10  (or  11, 
as  the  age  might  be  fixed)  and  13  (or,  if  not  thought 
too  stringent,  14),  and  girls  between  12  and  14,  might 
be  required  to  attend  school  regularly,  say,  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  March.     Boys 
under  10  (or  11)  and  girls  under  12  should  attend  the 
rest  of  the  year  as  well ;  a  certificate  of  having  done 
so  might  be  given  when  the  school  term  was  ended. 
To  enforce  this  school  attendance  the  best  way  would 
be  (besides  requiring  the  certificate  above  mentioned) 
to  forbid  all  farm  work  for  boys  under  10  (or  11),  and 
for  girls  under  12  years  of  age.     With  a  view  to  a 
system  in  this  direction,  it  strikes  me  that  some  sort 
of  registration  would  be  advisable,  if  not  necessary,  for 
all  children  employed  in  farm  labour.     The  registrar 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  would  very  likely 
furnish  the  best  machinery  for  this,  as  he  could  easily 
ascertain  the  age  of  most   of  the   children,  besides 
being   at   any  rate  brought  frequently  into  contact 
with  the  parents.     It  would  be  best  in  such  cases  to 
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make  the  parents  responsible.  If  you  mate  the 
employers  responsible  they  might  not  care  to  employ 
the  cluldren  at  all,  and  would,  if  possible,  prefer  some 
other  method  (either  through  more  Irish  from  the 
large  towns  of  Yorkshire,  or  in  any  other  way  that 
might  appear  to  them  feasible,)  of  getting  their  work 
done.  This  would  operate  very  hardly  upon  the 
ordinary  labourers,  to  whom  the  children's  labour  is 
in  these  districts  undoubtedly  of  great  advantage,  as 
it  is  one  reason  why  there  is  so  little  of  that  actual 
poverty  which  one  sees  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  labourer's  wages  are  the  sole  source  of  the 
maintenance  of  his  family. 

137.  Mrs.  Clarke,  widow  of  a  freeholder. — I  have 
10  acres  of  my  own,  and  I  rent  about  20  more.  We  all 
work  it  together,  my  two  sons,  three  daughters,  and 
myself.  We  don't  often  get  help.  My  children  do 
our  hai-d  work.  Anne  (16)  has  got  a  bad  back,  and 
can't  do  much:  she  got  a  cold  in  it  at  work  last 
Martinmas.  My  other  two  daughters  are  19  and  22. 
We've  a  pair  of  horses.  Help  is  hard  to  get  at 
potato  time,  but  we  want  it  then.  My  daughters  used 
to  go  to  school  after  Martinmas,  and  then  we  could 
spare  them  till  March,  perhaps,  if  it  was  stormy 
(frosty~E.  S.). 

138.  Mr,  J.  R.  Pearson,  schoolmaster.  —  The 
children  come  very  irregularly.  This  is  a  free  school. 
We  have  50  children  in  summer  and  90  in  winter. 
There's  a  large  class  of  small  freeholders  about  here, 
holding  under  10  acres,  who  work  their  own  children 
and  get  no  help.  These  educate  their  children  better 
than  they  did.  I  suppose  they  see  the  advantage  of 
it.     Very  few  do  not  go  to  school  at  all. 

139.  Rev.  W.  M.  Anderson,  Baptist  minister. — ■ 
The  field  work  is  healthy,  and  does  no  harm  to  any- 
one here  ;  we  are  not  the  worse  for  it  in  any  way. 
Some  very  young  children  are  taken  out,  but  their 
mothers  or  sisters  look  after  them.  I  think  the 
education  here  very  superior  to  many  districts.  Very 
few  don't  go  to  school  at  all. 

140.  Anne  Broomhead,  schoolmistress  of  National 
school. — Our  average  number  here  is  81  in  January 
and  64  in  July  ;  we  have  about  45  in  October.  The 
oldest  we  have  now  (July)  is  11,  the  youngest  2\. 
I  know  four  other  schools  here. 

141.  Mrs.  Cawthorn,  labourer's  wife. — ^I  began  to 
work  at  9  years  old  ;  I  used  to  drop  beans  with 
father.  I  sent  out  my  boys  and  girls  to  "  tent  "  birds 
as  soon  as  they  could  get  half  a  wage  ;  they  were  10 
or  11.  They  were  always  willing,  but  I  didn't  like  it. 
They  went  with  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women, 
all  together,  and  they  were  so  young.  A  child,  if  it 
can  get  Is.  a  week  anywhere  else,  is  better  not  in  the 
fields.  My  girls  are  in  service  now ;  they  like  it 
better.  There  used  to  be  15  or  16  going  out  from 
here  to  Butterwick  Common  to  work  ;  they  were  all 
grown  women.  I've  gone  to  Butterwick  MUls  (six 
miles)  and  gathered  potatoes  for  20  days  together  ; 
I  was  25  then.  I  went  there  when  I  was  14,  with 
my  mother  ;  this  was  30  years  ago.  They  don't  go 
there  now.  Flax  pulling's  very  hard  work.  We  used 
to  weed  carrots,  onions,  and  line  on  our  knees ;  it's 
not  hard,  but  it's  cramping  ;  they  want  weeding 
very  close.  Men  and  boys  go  out  at  6,  women  at 
7.15.  In  winter,  when  it's  light,  we  leave  off  at  6. 
We  stop  15  minutes  at  10  and  an  hour  at  12.  I  like 
young  girls  to  work,  if  they  go  to  school  too.  They 
can  learn  to  cook  and  all  in  the  winter,  and  they're 
the  better  for  it.  Women  do  more  work  now  than 
they  did.  The  fai-mers  get  them  for  less  wages. 
There's  often  men  out  of  work.  Many  farmers 
don't  employ  a  man  all  the  summer,  not  a  labourer 
at  all,  only  women.  Where's  there  one  in  Ep- 
worth  scarcely  that  has  a  constant  labom-er  ?  Not 
many.  I've  known  my  husband  to  be  five  or  six 
weeks  without  work.  I  don't  think  wives  ought  to 
go  out  at  all.  When  a  wife  goes  out  they  can't  put 
their  victuals  to  the  best.  Then  there's  the  clothes. 
I've  been  out  many  a  day  when  I  should  have  saved 
money  by  staying  at  home,  what  with  paying  2d.  and 
4d.  for  my  babies  to  be  taken  care  of;  but  then  I  was 


in  regular  work,  and  could'nt  stay  away.  Before  t^ie  • 
"  demack  "  (epidemic  disease)  came  they  used  to  let 
bits  of  land  to  a  poor  man,  and  manure  it,  and  all  for 
nothing.  Then  we  could  keep  a  pig,  but  now  potatoes 
are  worth  so  much  we  can't  get  it.  The  "  demack  " 
is  better  for  the  farmer  but  worse  for  the  poor.  They 
get  more  work,  but  they  have  to  work  harder. 

WEST  BUTTERWICK 
Population  907. 

142.  Mr.  William  Brown,  farmer  and  church- 
warden.— Flax  harvest  is  more  important  than  corn 
here  ;  so  with  the  potatoes.  We  never  employ  chil- 
dren under  9  here.  They  don't  always  come  with 
their  mothers.  We  want  the  young  ones  to  tent 
birds  or  lead  a  horse.  It's  few  young  girls  that  are 
employed  after  picking  time.  I  like  women  for 
"pies."  At  harvest  the  families  mostly  keep  to- 
gether. I  ernploy  eight  women  and  [five  men  all  the 
yeai',  and  I  keep  three  or  four  big  boys  in  the  house. 
They  get  too  much  education  now  ;  they  are  above 
their  work.  If  there  was  much  more  of  it  I'd  send 
for  Irish. 

143.  Mr.  William  Childs,  National  schoolmaster. — 
We  have  nearly  70  children  in  winter,  40  in  summer. 
We  shut  during  potato  harvest.  The  attenda-nce  is 
very  bad.  There  are  a  lot  of  children  here  who  don't" 
go  to  school  at  all.  There  are  two  women's  schools 
here.  The  potato  "  pies  "  are  very  bad  for  girls  of  13 
or  14.  They  sometimes  go  without  their  mothers, 
but  their  mothers  are  almost  as  bad.  They  are  often 
much  exposed  at  the  "  pies  "  to  bad  weather. 

SCOTTEE. 
Population  1,167. 

144.  Robert  Eminson,  Esq.,  axxrgeon  and  farmer. — 
Part  of  this  parish  touches  the  Trent.  Children  go 
there  at  9  or  10  years,  with  or  without  their  parents, 
a  lot  together,  to  work  at  the  potatoes  ;  women  go 
also.  It  is  3^  miles  off ;  it  is  too  far,  and  the  work 
is  too  laborious  for  them.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
parish  women  are  employed  weeding  and  "wieking" 
(picking  twitch),  &c. ;  whole  families  go  together 
sometimes.  I  know  nothing  objectionable  in  this 
system.  I  have  known  a  man  contract  with  a  farmer 
to  do  a  piece  of  work,  as  weeding  carrots  or  potatoes, 
and  then  he  gets  women  and  children.  One  case  I 
remember  which  got  into  court,  because  he  didn't 
pay  his  gang.  This  system  is  not  common  here. 
From  March  to  November  women  go  out  a  good  deal 
to  the  Trent  side  ;  they  leave  their  children  with  a 
neighbour.  They  often  give  them  Godfrey's,  gin, 
laudanum,  and- poppy  water  to  keep  them  quiet;  The 
little  ones  needn't  go  here,  but  boys  ought  to  go 
early  to  get  inured  to  it.  They  go  pretty  well  to 
school.  The  cottages  here  are  defective  ;  the  drain- 
age is  bad.  Some  have  only  one  sleeping  room.  I 
know  one  where  9  or  10  have  slept  in  one  robm. 
Generally  there  are  plenty  of  them.  The  people  here 
aU  argue,  "  We  won't  save  the  parish,"  and  so  they 
spend  what  they  get  in  public-houses  and  so  on,  and 
then  when  slack  times  come  they  go  on  the  parish. 
I  should  order  repayment  of  all  such  sums  when  they 
go  out  again  ;  they  don't  do  so  now.  Wives  often  go 
out  to  work  because  their  husbands  are  hard  on  them, 
and  won't  pay  for  things  for  them.  They  generally 
have  control  over  their  own  earniugs. 

145.  Thomas  Gilliat,  labourer  and  clerk. — I've 
had  20  children  or  so.  They  go  to  Trent  side  to 
work  ;  they  like  it.  They  go  at  8  and  get  back  at  6. 
There's  a  lot  of  women  go ;  100  at  potato  harvest. 
Now  they're  weeding  carrots.  My  girls  at  service 
now.  I  like  it  better  ;  they  used  to  hear  such  bad 
talk.     The  old  women  like  it  ;  it's  sport  to  them. 

146.  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  labourer's  wife. — I  work  all 
the  year,  but  not  regular.  I  take  my  children  in 
carrot  weeding,  and  corn  and  potato  harvest ;  never 
to  "  pies."  They  put  me  in  a  "  stint "  for  setting  and 
gathering  potatoes.     We're  not  always  together ;  my 
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children  are  often  separate.  Some  goes  as  young  as 
8,  That  girl  there,  I  shan't  let  her  go  ;  she's  8,  but 
she's  not  strong.  My  little  boy  (9),  he's  now  with  his 
fathew singling  turnips  ;  he  did  a  "  stint "  last  year  ; 
it  was  hard  work.  I  had  to  do  my  own  and  help  him 
with  his  too.  I  go  with  them  four  or  even  five  miles 
to  Trent  side.  No  one  is  with  us  when  we  work, 
except  the  man  with  the  plough.  It's  a  bad  thing  for 
girls;  there's  all  Sorts  of  language.  The  farmer's 
lads  is  there  with  the  carts.  They  mostly  don't  let 
us  stop  at  all  all  day,  except  for  diuner.  Mr.  T.  gives 
us  five  minutes  about  9  ;  the  others  don't.  I  get  Is. 
a  day,  or  lid.  for  harvest. 

[Husband  earned  15s.  a  week.J 

147.  Lizzie  fVilkinson  (daughter  of  above) I'm 

7  ;  I  mean  Tm  11.  I've  been  at  harvest  several 
times.  I  was  singling  turnips  last  year  with  a  man, 
not  father.  I  live  in  Scotter ;  it's  in  Lincolnshire. 
Don't  know  England  nor  London.  I've  been  to 
school  every  year  a  little. 

EAST  STOCKWITH. 
Population  378. 

148.  Rev.  W.  T.  Humphrey,  incumbent. — There 
are  only  two  or  three  large  fai-ms  in  this  parish.  Most 
of  it  is  owned  by  small  freeholders;  iSiese  employ 
their  own  children.  The  parish  stretches  along  the 
bank  of  the  Trent,  and  consists  of  "  warp "  land, 
which  needs  the  labour  of  many  hands.  The  larger 
formers  employ  children  for  weeding  and  potato 
gathering,  for  "  tenting  "  of  all  sorts.  Indeed,  those 
that  don't  go  have  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  farmers. 
G-eneraUy  they  are  ready  enough  to  go  ;  the  girls  get 
so  fond  of  it  that  they  won't  go  to  service.  The 
farmers  don't  employ, them  regularly,  but  that  makes 
no  diiference.  The  parents  like  to  get  a  week's 
schooling  for  a  week's  wage,  as  they  say'.  They  pay 
by  the  week  here,  and  so  they  won't  pay  if  there  is 
any  chance  of  their  children  getting  employment  in 
the  fields,  even  for  a  day. 

149.  ExTKACT  from  Return  sent  to  the  Commission 

by  the  same. 
Females  employed  in  agriculture  :  between  8  and  10 
years,  1  or  2 ;  betwen  10  and  13,  3  ;  between  13  and 
18,  1  ;  over  18,  22  married,  and  3  unmarried ;  total 
31.  r  do  not  include  in  the  above  table  certain 
families  who  confine  their  labour,  and  that  of  their 
families  to  their  own  land,  their  own  4,  5,  or  even  7 
acres,  which  they  till  themselves.  Of  these  we  have 
about  a  dozen  cases.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  it,  but  women  have  acknowledged  to  me  that  the 
language  used  in  the  fields  by  women  is  of  a  very 
loose  description,  and  when  I  have  said,  "  Why  do  not 
•  "  the  elder  women  put  it  down  ?  "  I  find  that  some  of 
them  are  not  free  from  this.  As  a  preparation  for 
domestic  duties,  field-work  is  as  bad  a  preparation  as 
can  be.  Some  labourers  say  that  they  could  not  pay 
their  way  at  2s.  6d,  a  day,  unless  their  wives  and 
families  added  their  quota  of  earnings  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  in  such  cases  the  female  quota 
equals  beer  money,  or  waste  and  wear  of  household, 
consequent  on  the  mother's  absence.  Some  see  this 
and  keep  at  home,  and  seem  quite  as  well  oflT  as  those 
who  go  out. 

150.  Extract   of  Letter  to  Mr.  Stanhope  from  the 

same,  dated  August  30,  1867. 
The  information  I  have  jotted  down  on  the  other 
side  may  be  depended  upon.  ,  I  have  it  from  one  of 
the  little  shopkeepers  who  began  life  as  the  wife  of  a 
labourer,  and  has  brought  up  a  large  family.  In  the 
estimate  there  is  no  fresh  meat  allowed,  nor  strong 
beer,  nor  doctor's  bill  or ,  expenses  of  a  domestic  oc- 
currence. I  have  put  down  2s.  6d.  a  stone  for  flour, 
as  a  sort  of  average  ;  just  now  it  is  2s.  Sd.,  and  has 
been  for  some  months.  In  those  fortunate  pases  were 
there  is  a  small  allotment  garden  and  a  pig,  a  family 
will  have  a  better  living,  for  the  estimate  only  allows 
4  lb.  of  bacon,  the  large  portion  of  which,  I  suppose, 
will  go  to  the  husband. 


On  the  whole,  it  seems  clear  that  women's  work  is 
needful  to  eke  out  the  means  of  living;  lads  also 
might  be  allowed  to  work  on  a  sort  of  natural  half- 
time  system,  provided  schooling  was  attended  to  for 
the  other  half.  1  would,  however,  do  away  with  the 
out-door  labour  of  girls  under  18,  with  the  exception 
of  working  in  the  harvest  fields  with  their  parents. 

Believe  me,  8te., 
(Signed)         W.  T.  Humphbet. 

Enclosure. 
Estimated    Weekly    Expenses    of    a    Labourer's 
family  in  Lincolnshire,  the  family  consisting  of 
a  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children. 

s.    d. 
*  2J  stone  of  flour  at  (say)  2s.  6rf.    -     6     3 

1  lb.  of  butter       -  -  -     1     6 

2  „  sugar  -  -  0  9 
^  „  tea  (at  village  prices)  1  0 
1  „  rice  -  -  -  0  3 
Soap  -  -  -  -  0  3 
1  „  candles  -  -  0  6 
Starch,  &c.  -  -  0  2 
Box  of  coal  -  -  1  0 
4  lb.  of  bacon  -  -  -  3  4 
Potatoes    -  -  10 


liincolnshire. 


Mr.  Stanhope. 


16  0 

The  above  are  real  necessaries. 

Their  clothing,  including  boots,  &c.   2  0 

Small  beer  (per  gallon)     -             -     0  4 

Tobacco    -             -             -             -     0  6 

School  wages        -            -            -    0  3 


Kent  (say) 


19     1 
-     1     6 

£10    7 


It  is  clear  that,  according  to  the  above  statement, 
the  family  of  a  man  must  soon  be  plunged  in  debt 
unless  for  some  excess  of  wage  in  harvest  time,  or 
unless  (as  here)  there  were  out-door  occupation  for 
the  women.'!" 

151.  Mr.  Charles  Forrington. — I  farm  80  acres. 
I  employ  children  of  10  or  11,  or  girls  rather  older, 
from  March  till  the  "  back  end  "  (autumn).  Mothers 
generally  take  them,  but  sometimes  they  go  alone, 
and  a  man  looks  after  them.  I  don't  want  them  for 
"  pies,"  at  least  not  if  I  can  get  women.  I  think 
boys  are  fit  to  lead  horses  at  12  years  old.  Boys  and 
girls  can  go  to  school  up  to  that  time  all  the  vidnter, 
and  a  bit  of  the  summer.  I  want  them  sometimes 
one  day,  sometimes  a  week,  but  I  must  have  them 
when  I  want  them,  according  to  the  season. 

152.  William  Belts,  labourer. — If  I  were  in  the 
Parliament  and  could  have  my  say,  I'd  never  let  a 
woman  go  near  a  threshing-machine.  Their  dresses 
get  caught,  and  they  are  dragged  in.  It's  ouly  them  that 
has  the  pluck  that  does  it.  My  wife  used  always  to  go, 
but  this  year  I  said  she  should'nt  any  more.  There 
was  one  killed  here  not  long  ago.  They  don't  have 
girls  not  tUl  they  are  15.  My  girl  there  goes  ;  she  is  just 
15.    Threshing  lasts  from  the  "back  end"  (autumn) 


*  N.B. — One  stone  for  the  man,  half  a  stone  for  the  ■wife,  and 
one  stone  for  the  three  children. 

f  The  following  account,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Miss 
Boucherett,  of  Willingham,  of  the  expenditure  of  a  family  with 
three  children,  is  added  here  for  comparison :  - 


s. 

d. 

Eent 

. 

-     1 

3 

Coal 

_ 

-     1 

9 

Mour  (at  a  very  cheap  time) 

- 

-     3 

2 

Tea 

-     0 

7 

Sugar        -            -        ,    - 

- 

0 

3 

Meat,  lard,  or  bacon,  4  Ihs. 

- 

2 

S 

Soap          -            .            - 

- 

-     0 

2 

Candles 

-     0 

3 

Soda 

- 

-     0 

1 

10     6 


Go  4 
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Xdncolnshire. 
Mr.  Stanhope. 


and   farmer. — I 
year.     My  wife 


till  May.  Small  farmers  thresh  early,  large  ones 
hold  on,  and  don't  thresh  sometimes  till  May.  I  don't 
like  "  tenting  "  for  boys.  My  boy  there,  he's  14, 
got  cold  at  it  last  "  back  end."  They  are  out  from 
light  to  dark  every  day,  wet  or  dry,  for  5  or  6  weeks 
sometimes.  The  women  working  throws  men  out  of 
work.  I've  often  been  out  5  or  6  weeks  when  my 
wife  could  get  it.  I  think  12  is  young  enough  for  a 
man  to  send  out  his  children,  unless  he's  very  hard 
jjressed. 

153.  Mary  Betls,  wife  of  last  witness. — I  was  out 
yesterday  (July  25)  gathering  early  potatoes.  There 
were  five  or  six  women  and  a  few  children.  My 
daughter  went.  She  does  a  "  stint "  herself.  She 
fii-st  went  at  9.  We  can  get  work,  she  and  I,  on  and 
off  aU  the  year,  what  with  "  pies  "   and  threshing  in 

the   winter.     Alice  went   with    us   yesterday ; 

she's  7.  She  gets  6c?.  a  day.  Now  she'll  be  out  till 
the  "  back  end,"  and  not  go  to  school  at  all.  We 
start  at  8  and  get  back  at  6.  We  get  an  hour  for 
dinner.  We  don't  often  get  an  "  andrew  "  (time  for 
lunch).  I  used  to  pull  flax  ;  they  don't  grow  much 
here  now,  and  it's  all  seed  flax.  They  used  to  put  it 
in  "  dykes,"  aiid  then  we  had  to  spread  it  all  wet. 
We  used  to  wear  oil  cloth,  but  many's  the  day  I've 
been  wet  through  and  through  all  day  with  it.  I 
believe  they  do  it  now  near  the  Trent,  higher  up,  but 
here  they  spread  it  dry  now. 

154.  Henry  Barratt,  freeholder 
farm  20  acres.  No  help  at  all  last 
and  four  children  work  it.  The  youngest  (Sarah) 
went  last  year  singling  and  potato-picking  ;  she  is 
8  now.  She  is  wanted  at  home  to  mind  the  children  ; 
she  don't  go  to  school. 

WINTERTON. 
Population  1,780. 

155.  Mr.  Lucas  Marshall  Bennet,  medical  oflicer 
of  union. — This  is  an  "  open "  town  and  supplies 
labourers  to  several  of  the  close  parishes  round. 
There  are  two  or  three  large  landowners,  but  it  is 
chiefly  owned  by  small  freeholders.  Women  and 
children  are  employed  a  good  deal,  though  there  are 
not  so  many  potatoes  here  as  nearer  the  Trent. 
Children  from  8  upwards,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  are 
employed  to  pick  twitch,  set  potatoes,  hoe  corn,  &c. 
They  often  go  out  in  lots  of  five,  10,  or  20,  with  a  man 
to  look  after  them.  The  farmers  would  rather  not 
have  them  till  12  years  old.  This  work  lasts  from 
March  till  October,  but  is  A-ery  irregular.  Just  now 
(July)  there  is  not  much  for  children  to  do.  Women 
go  out  a  good  deal,  but  not  regularly.  They  go  more 
than  they  did, 

156.  Thomas  Stubbins,  overseer. — Girls  don't  go 
as  young  as  boys ;  they  needn't  go  at  all  ;  the  fathers 
all  get  15s.  a  week,  and  the  farmers  don't  want  them. 
They  are  much  better  at  service,  but  some  fathers 
like  field  work  better  for  them ;  it's  healthier.  I  wish 
the  women  didn't  go  so  much,  there's  lots  of  men  out 
of  work  because  of  it,  or  at  low  wages.  But  then 
the  farmer  can  get  them  for  1*.  a  day,  and  a  man 
costs  him  2s.  Qd.  It  would  be  better  for  the  women  too 
if  they  didn't  go.  I  know  a  women  here  who  puts 
out  her  child  to  nurse  for  6d.  a  day,  and  goes  out  into 
the  fields  herself  for  \0d. 

157.  Ellen  Fenwick,  labourer's  wife. — I  live  at 
Appleby  ;  I  used  to  live  at  Winterton.  I've  done 
all  sorts  of  work.  I  used  to  go  weeding,  and  setting,  and 
harvesting,  and  then  I  went  to  the  threshing  machines 
in  winter.  That  ^oes  on  pretty  regular,  in  or  out  of 
doors.  They  don't  want  children  now  for  these  steam 
machines.  It's  hard  work,  so  is  gathering  potatoes, 
"  Pies  "  I  don't  mind,  except  in  bad  weather.  But 
they'd  often  put  up  a  screen  to  shelter  us.  I  took  my 
children  out  at  6  or  7  to  work.  They'd  get  work  in 
March,  and  get  it  on  and  off"  till  the  frost  came  on, 
the  biggest  part  of  the  time.  Sometimes  they  went 
without  me,  with  others.     A  man  would  look  after 


them.  I  never  heard  of  them  being  ill-treated  ;  I 
don't  think  they  were  the  worse  for  it.  I  sent  my 
girls  out  to  service  at  12  or  13.  They  had  to  go  to 
"  statutes  "  to  be  hired. 

158.  [ExTKACT  from  Report  by  Dr.  Thorne  to  Local 

Board  of  Winterton;   April   11th,    1867,    on   the 

occasion  of  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  there.] 

After  speaking  of  a  group  of  four  cottages  in  the 

High  Street,  with  a  well  close  behind,  he  continues — ■ 

"In  short  we  have  in  a  circuit  of  about  14  feet  round 

"  this  well  one  open  drain,  one  open  ash-pit,  two  pig- 

"  styes,  three  privies,  and  one  open  cesspool,  all  of  which, 

"  with  the  exception  of  the  drain,  were  raised  to  a  height 

"  varying  from  one  foot  six  inches  to  three  feet  above 

"  it,  and  situated  on  a  loose  porous  soil,     *     *     As  a 

"  second  example  T  will  call  attention  to  a  house  situated 

"  in  the  High  Street,  the  property  of ,  and  occu- 

"  pied  by  Mr.  Backhouse.  I  there  saw  Ellen  Backhouse 
"  who  had  been  attended  for  fever.  *  *  Thirteen 
"  feet  from  the  door  was  an  open  ash-pit  on  which  some 
"  of  the  discharges  of  the  patient  had  been  thrown,  and 
"  where  they  still  lay  uncovered.  By  the  side  of  this 
"  is  an  open  drain.  At  a  distance  of  about  three  feet 
"  from  the  house  is  the  opening  from  the  main  drain- 
"  age.  *  *  The  outfall  is  merely  an  open  ditch, 
"  the  contents  of  which,  contaminated  as  they  must 
"  be  by  the  privy,  I  found  spread  out  on  the  tenant's 
"  garden,  the  proceeding  having  been  ordered  by  the 
"  town  authorities.  *  *  «  The  cases  enumerated 
"  are  fair  examples  of  what  I  found  throughout  the 
"  town." 


GRINGLEY-ON-THE-HILL  (NOTTS). 
Population  874, 

159.  Rev.  G.  Hopton  Scott,  vicar. — Part  of  the 
"  Carr  "  has  been  allotted  to  this  parish  ;  but  it  forms 
only  a  small  part  of  it.  We  have  a  good  school,  but  we 
don't  keep  the  children  long  enough,  and  in  summer 
their  attendance  is  very  irregular.  The  average  at- 
tendance will  not  show  you  this,  because  the  numbers 
are  swelled  by  little  ones  who  come  only  in  the  sum- 
mer. I  believe  all.  the  children  here  go  to  school ;  but 
there  is  a  class  of  lads  here,  from  12  to  18,  in  the 
farmers'  service  who  are  very  ignorant.  We  tried  a 
night  school  for  them,  but  after  a  time  they  were 
ashamed  to  go  with  the  younger  lads  who  knew  more 
than  they  did.  The  cottages  here  are  pretty  good, 
and  let  at  about  Al.     Most  of  them  have  gardens. 

160.  William  Durdey  (12),  labourer's  son. — Began 
at  7  years  old  to  "  plough  ;"  I  drove  a  horse.  I  go 
to  school  sometimes  in  winter.  Didn't  go  last  year ; 
I  go  this  year.  I  do  some  work  all  the  summer 
through.  1  feed  cattle  ;  I  tent  ;  I  pick  up  potatoes. 
In  the  summer  I  go  to  work  at  6  in  the  morning. 
Not  in  winter. 

[Reads,  writes,  and  sums  fairly,  j 

161.  Herbert  Pearce  (going  12),  labourer's  son. 

Began  to  go  with  horses  at  8  years  old.  Went  all 
last  summer,  and  the  year  before,  and  the  year  before 
that.     Don't  do  much  work  in  winter. 

[Reads,  writes,  and  sums  well.] 

162.  George  Antcliffe  (12),  labourer's  son.— First 
went  with  a  horse  at  8  years  old.  Come  to  school 
in  winter.  Sometimes  come  in  summer,  for  a  week 
or  sometimes  a  day  or  two,  and  then  I  get  work 
again. 

MISTERTON. 
Population  1,089. 

163.  Mr.  Gabbetas,  schoolmaster. — Our  school  is 
very  much  affected  by  work.  Children  go  for  potato 
picking  and  such  like  work  at  9  years  old.  The  result 
is  that  the  attendance  varies  from  65  to  30  in  winter 
and  summer  respectively. 

[A  bad  school.  No  mistress  to  teach  the  girls 
sewing.     Very  few  girls  were  at  the  school.] 
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THE  MARSHES. 


164.  Table  showing  the  Employments  of  Women  and  Children  at  different  Seasons. 


Jauuai'y   - 
February  - 
March 
April 

May 
June 

July 

August  - 
September 
October  - 
November 
December 


Northern  Section  (from 
Barton  to  'Wainfleet). 


Southern  Section  (from 
Wainfleet  to  Tydd  St.  Mary). 


:{ 


■Wool-pioldnK         .  .  .  . 

Tenting  for  boys  and  girls  over  7 ;  osier 

peeling  for  girls  and  women. 
Singling  for  women,  boys,  and  girls ;  a 

little  weeding. 
■Weeding;  hayfiai'vest;  berry-pulling  for 

women. 

Harvest  j  gleaning  -  -  -  . 

"Weeding,  tenting,  or  potato  picking 


The  work  for  children  in  this  district  is 
very  occasional;  women  go  with 
threshing  machines :  no  public  gangs. 


Bean-dropping  for  boys  and  girls  over  8  or  9. 
Planting  potatoes   and  mangold;    knocking 
manure;  twitching. 


■)  Twitching  -  -  - 

J  Planting  cabbages;  singling 


;l 


Weeding 
corn, 
I    potatoes, 
J   and  woad. 

Harvest ;  gleaning :  woad  pulling. 

f  Taking  up  potatoes,  mangold,  and  carrots ; 
(.    twitching  (the  most  busy  time). 


Boys  and  girls  of  7  and  upwards  at  work  on  the 
potato  land ;  boys  of  7  and  upwards  tent 
and  (with  women  and  a  few  girls)  weed ; 
women  go  with  threshing  machines ;  boys 
of  10  go  with  horses ;  only  one  or  two  public 


Lincolnshire. 

Mr.  Stanhope. 

c. 


LONG  SUTTON. 

Population  4,146. 

165.  Letter  to  JMr.  Edward  Stanhope  from  Mr.  John 
Algernon  Clarke,  Secretary  to  the  Central  Chamber 
of  Agi-iculture,  and  large  occupier  at  Long  Sutton, 
dated  January  7th,  1868. 

SlE, 

The  extent  to  which  the  husbandry  of  this 
neighbourhood  is  dependent  upon  the  field  labour  of 
women  and  children  I  believe  to  be  much  greater 
than  might  be  supposed.  Omitting  from  consideration 
the  spring  and  summer  work  of  weeding  crops,  cleaning 
land,  planting  potatoes,  haymaking,  harvesting,  &c., 
take  the  autumnal  employment  provided  by  our 
special  culture  of  potatoes,  taking  up  mangold  wurzel, 
cleaning  fallow  ground,  and  so  on.  The  limits  of  the 
potato  district  can  hardly  be  defined  ;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  estimate,  take  a  stripe  of  the 
rich  alluvial  tract  stretching  from  Wisbeach  to 
Spalding,  and  including,  say,  a  breadth  of  three  miles 
on  each  side  the  railway,  with  the  same  distance 
beyond  the  two  towns  mentioned.  This  length  of  30 
miles,  by  six  miles  in  width,  contains  an  area  of  180 
square  miles,  or  115,000  acres.  From  this  deduct 
fully  one-third  for  permanent  pasture,  roads,  &c.,  and 
there  remains  an  area  of  75,000  acres  arable.  Con- 
sidering the  large  proportion  of  land  in  small  parcels, 
and  farmed  in  semi-garden  style  around  the  towns  and 
villages,  much  of  it  bearing  potatoes  every  alternate 
year ;  and  from  the  fact  that,  while  almost  every 
farmer  cultivates  the  crop  to  some  extent,  many  very 
extensive  growers  indeed  are  embraced  in  the  ti;act 
under  calculation,  we  cannot  estimate  the  acreage  of 
potatoes  at  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  arable  ;  that 
is,  the  crop  occupies  11,000  acres  within  three  miles  of 
the  line  of  towns  and  villages  through  which  the  rail- 
way passes  between  Wisbeach  and  Spalding.  The 
common  rate  of  work  and  wages  is,  that  two  women 
at  Is.  Sd.  each,  two  girls  at  \s.  each,  and  two  children 
at  9d.  each  (that  is,  six  hands  at  6s.  per  day),  pick  up 
one  acre  of  an  ordinary  potato  crop  in  one  day.  The 
wages  of  the  women  and  children  (to  say  nothing 
about  other  expenses  of  "  taking  up,")  are  about  6s. 
per  acre.  Hence,  their  earnings  in  picking  the  1 1 ,000 
acres  amount  to  3,300Z.  for  66,000  "  days'  work." 

But  a  great  deal  of  female  and  juvenile  labour  is 
simultaneously  engaged  in  autumn  fallowing,  mangold- 
wurzel  harvesting,  &c.  On  a  farm  of  340  acres 
arable,  having  a  medium  breadth  of  potatoes  and 
mangold,  I  paid  for  women,  girls,  and  a  few  extra 
boys,  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  as  follows  :- 


Week  ending  September  21st 
,,  „      September  28th 

„      October  5th 
",  „      October  12th 

2. 


£ 
3 

4 
7 
6 


d. 
0 
5 


Week  ending  October  19th 
„  „      October  26th 

,,  „      November  2nd 

„  „      November  9th 

„  „      November  16th 


£    s. 

d. 

-    6    0 

2 

-    4  17 

6 

-     3     3 

0 

-     2     3 

9 

-     2  12 

4 

40     0     3 


And  at  this  rate  the  total  earnings  of  female  and 
juvenile  labour  during  the  nine  weeks  will  be  8,800/f. 
upon  75,000  acres  arable  in  the  district ;  that  is,  more 
than  double  the  amount  expended  upon  potato  picking 
alone.  This  autumnal  work  occupies  the  whole  of 
September  and  October,  with  portions  of  August  and 
November,  the  potato  "taking-up"  time  generally 
lasting  about  60  days  from  the  commencement  with 
early  lots,  to  the  finish  ;  and  with  60  working  days, 
the  average  sum  earned  per  day  in  the  district  will  be 
about  146Z.,  showing  the  number  of  hands  (reckoned 
at  Is.  each)  to  average  about  3,000  at  work  daily. 

A  woman  at  Is.  Sd.  per  day,  with  a  daughter  at  Is., 
and  a  younger  daughter  or  son  at  9d.,  earn  3s.  per 
day,  so  that  the  labour  of  the  three  during  the  60  days 
work,  adds  the  sum  of  81.  to  the  income  of  the  familj'. 
Beckoning  the  husband's  wages  at  15s.  a  week,  without 
intermission  throughout  the  year,  supposing  him  to 
make  41.  additional  in  harvest,  a  boy  to  earn  him  4s. 
a  week  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  the  wife  also  to 
earn  SI.  or  41.  in  spring  to  summer,  the  total  income 
of  the  family  is,  say,  561.  a  year, — certainly  a  jfavour- 
able  case  ;  and  thus  the  81.  autumnal  earnings  of  the 
wife  and  two  children  is  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
livelihood  of  the  family.  In  fact,  a  loss  of  this  source 
of  income  would  be  equivalent  to  a  deprivation  of  one 
day's  living  per  week. 

I  have,  &c., 

John"  Algernon  Clarke. 

166.  Rev.  Henri/  Leigh  Bennett,  curate. — In  Long 
Sutton  'there  are  eight  dames'  schools,  the  scholars 
from  which  do  not  exceed  80 ;  one  mixed  school  under 
a  married  man,  assisted  by  his  wife,  averaging  perhaps 
30;  a  boys'  school  which  may  average  20;  other 
schools  intended  for  the  class  above,  but  attracting  a 
few  of  the  wealthier  labourers'  children,  for  which  20 
poor  scholars  may  be  allowed  ;  and  the  boys'  free 
school,  averaging  40  poor  scholars,  under  no  inspection ; 
the  girls'  National  school,  averaging  80  scholars,  under 
Government  inspection.  The  above  schools  contain  a 
total  of  280  poor  children  under  education,  out  of  a 
population  of  2,700,  i.e.  about  10  per  cent. 

In  Luton  there  is  a  dame's  school  with  an  average  of 
20  scholars,  and  theNational  mixed  school  averaging  70 
scholars,  not  under  Government  inspection.  This  makes 
a  total  of  90  out  of  a  population  of  810,  i.e.  1 1  per  cent. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of  children,  some  of 
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Lincolnshire. 
Mr.  Stanhope. 


c. 


them  being  girls  kept  at  home  to  nurse,  but  the  chief 
part,  the  very  poorest  and  most  squalid,  whom  no  system 
but  that  of  a  compulsory  ragged  school  will  reach, 
who  attend  no  daily  school,  and  only  very  irregu- 
larly any  Sunday  school.  Of  the  dames'  schools 
four  may  teach  writing  as  well  as  reading,  the 
others  only  reading ;  the  rest  teach  the  ordinary 
three  subjects,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
The  boys'  school  is  endowed,  and  as  I  have  no 
control  or  knowledge  of  it,  I  can  only  judge  of  the 
education  of  boys  at  Long  Sutton  by  the  Sunday 
schools  and  night  schools.  The  Sunday  school  of 
course  attracts  the  worst  educated  boys,  so  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  judge  education  by  them.  But  out  of  a 
night  school  averaging  40  only  15  can  read  thoroughly, 
write  fairly,  and  work  the  compound  rules.  In  the 
Sunday  school  about  40  boys  out  of  80  are  able  to  read 
in  one  way  or  other ;  of  writing  and  arithmetic  we  have 
no  opportunity  of  judging.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
believe,  in  the  face  of  the  immense  difficulties  in  the 
management  of  the  boys,  at  both  Sunday  and  night 
schools,  that  any  real  moral  or  religious  training,  or 
any  inculcation  of  habits  of  obedience,  are  attempted  in 
the  week  ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact,  regarding  the 
intellectual  attainments  of  the  boys  at  Long  Sutton, 
that,  in  the  annual  competition  for  prizes,  of  the  best 
boys  of  all  the  schools  of  the  district,  not  merely  has 
no  boy  ever  gained  a  prize  from  Long  Sutton,  but  as 
far  as  I  recollect,  scarcely  a  boy  in  the  last  10 
years  has  been  entered  for  the  competition.  The 
education  of  boys  at  Long  Sutton  is  considerably 
below  that  of  the  villages  which  surround  it,  and 
there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  two  parishes 
of  Long  Sutton  and  Lutton,  in  the  interest  which  the 
poor  show  about  the  education  of  their  children. 

It  is  an  interesting  point,  what  is  the  surplus  of 
women,  beyond  the  needs  of  the  labourers'  marriage 
market,  and  domestic  service.  People  say  that  there 
will  soon  be  a  scarcity  of  domestic  female  servants.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  find  a  difficulty  in  igetting  young  girls 
out  to  service  who  desire  it  ;  the  dressmaker  class  has 
also  increased  of  late  hereabouts.  If  domestic  service, 
marriage,  needle-work,  shops,  and  charing  will  absorb 
the  women  there  will  be  no  moral  risk  in  excluding 
female  labour  from  the  fields  ;  if  such  exclusion  narrows 
the  range  of  female  occupations,  and  a  class  of  idle,  or 
starving  women  is  produced,  the  gain  to  female 
morals  is  doubtful  enough. 

167.  Letter  from  the  same  to  Mr.  Edwakd  Stan- 
hope, dated  Feb.  21,  1868. 

Physically  field  work,  it  appears,  does  not  hurt. 
Morally,  I  suppose  a  small  gang,  with  a  bad  woman  as 
its  chief  talker,  would  be  worse  than  a  big  one,  or 
(supposing  that  it  be  objected  that  in  the  big  gang  the 
bad  ones  develop  filth  infinitely  more  through  the 
infection  of  thoughts  and  the  variety  of  suggestion)  at 
least  as  bad,  because  the  one  bad  woman's  influence  is 
intensified  by  the  smallness  of  the  set.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  family,  parents  and  children  working  together, 
I  see  no  more  danger  than  in  their  sleeping  as  they 
now  sleep  ;  not  so  much.  The  tendency  of  cottage 
building  in  our  marshes  is  to  foster  this  working  of 
families.  Every  cottage  is  crowded,  and  (besides 
lodgers)  has  a  host  of  children.  So  cottage  building 
will  not  stop  company  work.  A  farmer  whose  farm 
I  crossed  on  Monday,  could  gather  from  his  own 
cottages  a  gang  of  20  children,  I  should  say,  besides 
men  and  young  women.  Therefore  by  a  mere  limita- 
tion of  numbers  you  will  scarcely  get  any  principle ; 
it  would  be  easily  evaded.  Two  gangs  in  the  same 
field,  or  on  two  sides  of  the  same  hedge,  will  be  as  bad 
as  one. 

I  do  hope  you  will  see  your  way  to  setting  a  high 
limit  of  age  to  girls  working  in  the  fields  at  all.  In 
my  judgment,  clearly  the  right  course  is  to  make  field 
work  the  last  and  loathed  resource.  Instead  of,  as  at 
present,  field  work  being  preferred  for  its  freedom  and 
license,  let  everything,  from  the  gentleman's  situation, 
and  the  shopman's,  down  to  the  lowest  farm  service, 
come  to  be  preferred  to  the  field.     Let  the  field  be  to 


all  other  female  callings  what  the  union  is  to  the  poor 
man,  the  alternative  of  starvation  ;  and  to  produce 
this  I  do  think  that  the  gentling  (if  I  may  not  add 
refining)  system  of  keeping  gu-ls  away  from  the  dirty 
field  till  12  must  do  most. 

«  #  «  *  * 

With  respect  to  gardens  I  am  connected  with  two 
experiments.  I  have  34  roods  of  allotments  at  Lutton, 
let  at  15«.  per  rood,  the  rent  paid  in  four  instalments. 
Attached  to  this  is  a  system  of  three  or  four  prizes, 
varying  from  20«.  to  5s.  for  the  best  cultivated  allot- 
ment. This  scheme  has  been  going  seven  or  eight 
years  at  least,  had  the  most  conceivable  stai't,  but  has 
prospered  more,  and  proceeds  withless  grumbling  and 
less  misunderstanding  than  any  schem.e  for  the  good 
of  the  poor  that  I  have  ever  been  connected  with. 
But  I  should  be  glad,  if  it  were  possible,  to  break  up 
the  field  into  four,  and  place  it  in  different  centres  of 
the  population. 

168.  Extracts  from  returns  sent  in  by  Mr.  John 

Claeke,  large  occupier. 

The  number  employed  in  private  gangs  in  spring 
and  summer  : —  ; 

On  my  farm,  12  to  15  males,  and  10  to  12  females. 

In  this  parish,  80  to  100  males,  and   100  to  120 
females. 
And  in  autumn  : — 

On  my  farm,  12  to  20  males,  and  30  to  50  femiales. 

In  this  parish,  100  to  130  males,  and  150  to  250 
females. 

I  have  probably  underrated  the  number  employed 
in  the  parish. 

None  of  the  children  on  my  farm  are  under  8.  From 
three  to  five  boys,  and  the  same  number  of  girls,  under 
10  in  the  autumn. 

I  think  all  boys  up  to  8  years,  and  all  girls  up.  to 
10  years,  should  go  to  school.  Subsequently  they 
might  go  to  field  work  under  regulations,  i.  e.,.from 
the  25th  of  March  to  Nov.  5,  or  thereabouts.  In  the 
winter  months  to  school  again  if  practicable  (that  is) 
if  schools  can  be  found  for  them.  The  most  part  live 
within  easy  distance,  a  few  would  have  some  distance 
to  go.  But  this  distance^  and  the  fact  that  the  work 
upon  the  farms  when  once  begun  is  continuous,  make 
it  impossible  that  any  farmer  could  put  up  with  any 
alternate  system.  Besides,  when  the  work  is  in  they 
could  not  be  spared  without  serious  hindrance  to 
business., 

I  think  some  local  authority  might  have  power  to 
decide  when  the  young  children  are  fairly  strong  and 
healthy  enough  for  field  labour. 

169.  Mr.AlbertPorter,  bookseller,  Spalding. — I  was 
for  some  years  of  my  life  working  in  the  fields  in, this 
neighbourhood.  I  worked  on  the  farms  of  Mr.  John 
Clarke,  Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Gedney  Dyke. 
I  often  worked  with  30  or  40  boys  and  girls.  I  doa't 
recollect  any  Ultreatment,  except  in  one  case  (not  on 
the  farms  mentioned),  where  the  farmer  beat  us  him- 
self, and  allowed  his  man  to  do  so.  But  I  have  heard 
language  between  boys  and  girls  of  12  or  14  of  a  most 
disgusting  character.  I  have  seen  very  bad  things 
done.  I  recollect  once  falling  asleep  during  the  dinner 
hour  apart  from  the  others,  and  when  I  woke  up  I 
found  that  they  had  stripped  me  naked  before  aU  the 
girls  and  women.  But  I  will  do  farmers  the  justice 
to  say  that  I  don't  think  they  know  half  what  goes  on. 
At  meal  times  we  were  allowed  to  run  off  and  do  what 
we  liked.  I  think  the  potato  gangs  were  not  so  bad 
as  those  at  weeding  time.  Boys  and  girls  should 
certainly  be  separated,  but  I  don't  see  how  to  prevent 
their  going  to  work  and  coming  away  together.  On  a 
fine  day  there  is  a  charm  in  field  work.  I  see  nothing 
objectionable  in  it  for  boys  under  good  management. 
But  if  a  little  wet  comes  on  the  girls  get  "  clogged  up," 
and  come  home  in  a  miserable  state. 

170.  At  the  market  ordinary  at  Long  Sutton  on 
Friday,  Nov.  8,  1867,  Geo.  Prest,  Esq.,  magistrate,  in 
the  chair,  the  Hon.  E.  Stanhope,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, being  present,  and  having  explained  the  objects 
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of  the   Commission,   the   following    discussion   took 
place  : — 

Mr.  John  Clarke,  of  Long  Sutton,  objected  to 
the  extension  of  the  Agricultural  G-angs  Bill  to  private 
gangs,  or  "  companies,"  as  he  would  call  them.  There 
was  the  potato  setting  in  spring,  the  weeding  of  corn 
and  potatoes,  the  potato  harvest,  and  mangold  and 
swede  harvests  in  autumn,  aU.  of  which  required  an 
immense  amount  of  labour,  and  of  that  sort  of  labour 
usually  done  by  women  and  children.  At  these  har- 
vests the  sexes  must  be  mixed,  or  the  growth  of  root 
crops  would  be  restricted  or  abandoned.  He  con- 
tended that  it  was  healthy,  that  the  workers  were 
grateful  for  the  employment,  and  that  no  illegitimacy 
resulted  from  it.  He  quoted  the  statistics  of  illegiti- 
macy in  the  neighbourhood,  varying  from  1  in  15 
births  to  1  in  21  births,,  to  show  that  the  rate  in  that 
neighbourhood  is  not  above  that  of  the  vsfhole  county, 
while  the  employment  of  women  and  children  was  far 
greater.  He  argued  that  elementary  education  should 
go  on  up  to  8,  at  which  age  they  should  be  allowed  to 
go  at  certain  times  to  field  work. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Geo.  Prest)  argued  in 
favour  of  education,  maintaining  that  that  in  England 
was  the  worst  in  Europe,  and  a  Government  secular 
system  ought  to  be  introduced,  by  which  it  should  be 
imperative  on  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
He  said  that  a  child  might  be  hurt  by  taking  it  too 
young,  thinly  clad,  or  to  '  too  long  a  distance  to  work. 
But  he  did  not  believe  that  to  be  the  case  in  this  dis- 
trict. As  to  separation  of  the  sexes,  he  considered  it 
very  difficult,  as  the  immorality  (if  existing)  would 
still  go  on  during  the  dinner  hour,  and  before  or  after 
work.  He  contended  for  the  great  importance  of  the 
future  wives  of  agricultural  labourers  being  properly 
trained,  and,  therefore,  he  would  prefer  their  not 
going  to  work  before  12  years  of  age.  Women  could 
not  act  as  "  gangmasters  ;"  no  respectable  woman 
could  be  got  to  do  so,  and  the  plan  was  impracticable. 

Mr.  R.  Caparn,  of  Holbeach,  approved  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  and  said  he  did  not  see  the 
diiHculty  of  it,  but  maintained  that  it  was  most  impor- 
tant in  going  to  and  coming  from  work.  He  quoted 
some  gi'oss  cases  which  had  come  under  his  notice. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Bennett,  curate  of  Long  Sutton,  argued 
that  women  ought  gradually  to  be  excluded  from 
field  work,  and  limited  to  their  proper  sphere.  Young 
girls,  therefore,  ought  to  be  taken  from  it,  and  taught 
domestic  management  at  home.  He  doubted  how  far 
such  work  was  really  profitable  to  the  poor,  and  quoted 
one  woman  Who  had  said  to  him,  "  My  man  says  that 
"  between  the  woman  that  works  and  the  woman  that 
"  doesn't  there  is  only  6d.  to  choose  at  the  year's  end, 
"  and  she  that  stays  at  home  has  it." 

Mr.  J.  Algernon  Clarke,  of  Long  Sutton,  said 
that  there  was  evidently  a  disposition  on  the  pay t  of 
Government  to  interfere  with  female  labour.  He 
admitted  that  the  fields  might  not  be  the  best  place 
for  women,  but  were  they  to  be  kept  there  by  Act  of 
Parliament  ?  If  they  were  to  be  excluded  from  field 
work,  why  not  from'ihe  factories,  which  w'eremore  un- 
healthy, and  just  as  immoral.  Hfe  argHied  in  favour  of 
further  assistance  to  night  schools  and  other  existing 
agencies,  and  thought  it  reasonable  that,  if  the  rule  is 
to  be  to  keep  children  part  of  their  time  at  school  up 
to  13  ye'ars  of  age,  some  standard  of  proficiency  should 
be  fixed,  on  reaching  which  children  should  be  set  free 
to  work.  This  would  give  an  object  to  their  school 
work. 

Mr'.'  J.  G.  Hohson,  of  Long  Sutton,  spoke  in 
favour  of  better  infant  schools,  and  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  separating  the  sexes. 

Mr.  Longbottom  spoke  strongly  in  favpur  of 
industrial  training  in  aldditioii  to  school,  showing  that 
children  brought  up  at  the  union  were  generally  found 
useless.  It  was  great  nonsense  to  talk  of  separating 
the  sexes  before  13  years  oif  age,  for  before  that  age 
boys  and  girls  were,  shy,  and  naturally  kept  apart. 
After  that  time  he  ^agreed  thait  they  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated. In  his  opinion  every  child  between  8  and  13 
should  go  to  school   four  months  in  the  year,   and 


there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  it  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. As  to  keeping  girls  altogether  from  field  work, 
no  worse  infliction  could  fall  upon  the  poor. 

Other  gentlemen  alSo  spoke,  and  the  general  feeling 
of  the  meeting  was  clearly  against  the  separation  of 
the  sexes  in  field  work,  and  in  favour  of  improved 
education.  No  resolutions  were  come  to,  and  the 
meeting  ended. 

171.  Extract  from  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope 
from  Mr.  J.  G.  Hobson,  large  occupier,  and  hono- 
rary secretary  to  the  Long  Sutton  Agricultural 
Association,  dated  Curlew  Lodge,  Long  Sutton, 
Dec.  21,  1867. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  some  papers  relating 
to  the  educational  department  of  our  association.  The 
examination  for  1861,  which  was  near  the  commence- 
ment, if  not  the  date  of  the  first  report,  congratulates 
us  on  the  result  of  our  plan  and  says  "  It  was  copied 
"  in  four  other  centres  of  the  county,  and  there  is  a 
"  growing  feeling  that  such  prize  schemes  are  produc- 
"  tive  of  good."  I  believe  this  is  borne  out  by 
experience. 

[Nine  schools  out  of  17  in  the  deanery  of  Long 
Sutton  sent  up  candidates  in  1867  for  the  various 
prizes.  These  were  given  for  Scripture  knowledge, 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  ;  for  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  history,  for  needle  work,  for  cutting  out, 
for  knitting  and  darning,  and  for  domestic  economy. 
The  following  was  the  paper  of  questions  in  domestic 
economy  : — 

1.  Why  are  girls  when  they  first  go  to  service  to 

expect  only  small  wages  ? 

2.  When  is  it  a  duty  to  be  honest  ? 

3.  What  is  trying  to  conceal  a  fault  ? 

4.  What  do  waste  and  extravagance  produce  ? 

5.  When  about  to  boil  meat,  will  you  put  it  in  with 

the  water  hot  or  cold  ? 

6.  Describe  the  process  for  bOilLng  potatoes  ? 

7.  What  care  is  necessary  when  admitting  fresh  air 

into  a  nursery  ?  . 

8    When  nursing  a  child,  what  care  is  required  with 

regard  to  its  frock  ? 
9.  What  kind  of  language  is  to  be  avoided  before 

children  ? 
J  0.  When  a  patient  can  sit  long  enough,  how  should 

the  bed  clothes  be  aired  ?    And  how  when  the 

patient  can  only  sit  a  short  time  ? 

11.  In  giving  drink  to  a  person  in  bed  what  should 

be  done  ? 

12.  Why   do   you   require  two   waiters   in   a   sick 

room  ?] 

172.  Mary  Ann  Lyon  (18  ?),  labourer's  daughter. 
Long  Sutton. — ^I  work  all  the  summer  at  Mr.  Hobson's. 
I  start  at  quarter  before  .7,  get  there  at  8,  and  leave  off 
work  at  5.  There  are  a  great  many  women  someitimes. 
At  potato-picking  time  there  will  be  children  also, those 
of  his  own  labourers.  I  got  Is.  a  day  all  the  time. 
I  begin  in  February  dropping  beans,  and  I  might 
have  gone  to-day  (Nov.  15),  Only  mother  said  it  was 
too  cold.  Mr.  Hobson'  don't  employ  children  much. 
Mrs.  Allison  looks  after  us.  There'll  be  a  dozen  of 
us  regularly.  We  don't  go  into  the  corn  when  Its 
wet.  If  it  is,  we  weed  the  potatoes  instead.  He  pays 
us  on  Thursday  nights.     He  calls  it  his  Saturday. 

173.  Mrs.  ^»»j^A,  labourer's  wife. — My  gfrl  Of  11 
is  at  work  now  picking  up  potatoes  after  the  drill. 
She  can't  read.  She  goes  to  work  from  March  to 
December.  She  has'nt  been  to  school  the  last  two 
winters. 

[This  woman  was  very  badly  off.] 

174.  Mrs.  Rodwell,  labourer's  wife. — I've  nine  girls, 
seven  of  them  at  hoine.  No  boys.  How  am  I  to  live 
if  they  don't  go  out  to  work.  The  little  ones  only  go 
potato-picking.  Mr.  Brown  won't  have  them  to  weed 
or  to  set  potatoes.  They  can  all  read  and  write  a 
little.     ■  • 

175.  Rebecca  Rodwell  (16),  daughter  of  last  witness. 
— I  am  working  with  Mr.  Bi'own  now.  I  get  woman's 
wages  (Is).     There  are  nine  women  and  two  boys 
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I/incolnsbire.    picking  up  potatoes.     We  pick  up  those  that  were  left 

in  the  ground  at  harvest.     I  begin  in  March  and  work 

Mr.  Stanhope,    till  pretty  nigh  Christmas. 

[Could  read  and  write  well.] 

c-  176.  Mrs.  Watley,  labourer's  wife I  went  to  Mr. 

Brown's  potato-picking  this  year.  There  was  50  or 
60,  mostly  children.  I'd  two  little  girls  with  me.  Mr. 
Brown's  generally  with  them.  You'd  be  astonished 
at  the  difference  in  talking  when  he's  not  there.  That 
girl  of  F's  was  the  worst ;  but  there  was  some  that 
encouraged  her.  I've  a  boy  (13)  at  Mr.  Clarke's.  He 
has  been  there  seven  years  I  should  say.  He  has  never 
had  no  day  school.     He's  a  very  poor  reader. 

177.  Mrs.  Russell,  labourer's  wife,  Sutton. — The 
women  and  girls  go  weeding  here.  Not  many  girls. 
We  all  go  to  pick  up  potatoes.  I  went  with  Sapey's 
(public)  gang  to  pick  them  up.  He  gave  us  \s.  6d.  a 
day.  We  worked  same  hours  as  we  should  for  a  far- 
mer, but  we  keep  at  it  because  we  know  he  has  taken 
the  work.  If  we'd  only  half  an  hour  dinner  we  left 
off  at  4.30.  I  like  to  eat  and  go  on  again,  and  not  sit 
in  the  cold.     There's  some  all  sorts  that  go. 

178.  Mrs.  Blackburn,  labourer's  wife.  Long  Sutton. 
—We  feel  as  if  we  must  let  the  children  go.  I'd  rather 
my  girls  did'nt.  It's  the  old  men  and  women  that 
talks  bad  and  corrupts  the  children.  I  took  my  girl 
away  from  Mr.  Derry's  because  she  told  us  of  what  an 
old  man  did  among  them  at  dinner  time,  when  they 
were  potato-picking.  [He  exposed  his  person  to 
them.]  But  my  girl  has  been  to  work  since.  My  boy 
went  a  month  to  Mr.  Clarke's.  He  had  to  go  at  6  and 
got  back  here  only  about  7,  and  only  got  6d.  a  day. 
He's  9, 

TYDD  ST.  MARY. 
Population  977. 

1 79.  Extracts  from  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope 
from  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Mackenzie,  late  rector 
of  Tydd  St.  Mary. 
I   have  hardly  anything  to  add  to  what  I  stated  to 
the  Commission  which  was  inquiring  last  year  into  the 
agricultural  gang  system.    In  gang  districts  it  would  be 
impossible  to  apply  the  half-time  system  generally  to 
days,  and  inexpedient  to  apply  it  to  months  or  eveu 
complete  weeks.  The  best  mode  in  this  district  would  be 
to  insist  on  three  days'  schooling  in  every  week  where- 
in the  child  went  to  labour,  up  to  12  or  1 3  years  of  age. 
No  licensed  ganger  should  be  allowed  to  employ  a  boy 
without  a  certificate  of  school  attendance  for  one  day 
or  two  or  three  days  preceding  his  employment. 
The  certificate  might  be  framed  thus  : — 

Employment.  Signed. 


School       -  A.B.,  schoolmaster. 
Field  work  CD.  gangmaster. 
School       -  A.B. 
.  School       -  A.B. 
Field  work  CD. 
Field  work  CD. 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday    ■ 
Friday 
Saturday     - 

Week  ending 
This  certificate  to  be  filed  at  the  school-house  and 
duly  registered. 

Children  would  thus  pay  for  their  own  schooling, 
which  rarely  costs  more  than  3d.  per  week,  and  often 
only  Id. 

180.  Mr.  John  T.  Marshall,  large  occupier. — ^Boys 
go  very  young  with  horses  here ;  at  7  or  8,  I  think  ; 
but  no  one  is  ever  summoned  for  doing  so.  The 
reason  may  be  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  accidents 
from  this  cause.  I  remember  one  or  two.  Girls 
ought  not  to  go  to  work  at  aU  ;  but  if  they  are  wanted 
for  potato  work  let  them  go  with  their  mothers,  as 
they  do  in  the  corn  harvest,  and  at  no  other  time.  No 
mere  separation  will  of  itself  be  sufficient.  The 
bigger  boys  here,  between  10  and  13,  are  spared  about 
four  months  in  the  winter  to  go  to  school ;  the  Qd. 
boys,  under  10,  not  so  long.  We  want  them  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  and  they  hardly  are  iree  more 
than  two  months.  A  great  deal  might  be  done  towards 
improving  the  schools.     Boys  don't  want  history  and 


geography.  They  learn  it  in  some  schools  before  they 
learn  to  write.  Then  again  they  teach  big  hand  and 
round  hand,  and  the  children  have  left  before  they  get 
to  small  hand,  which  is  the  only  one  of  any  use  to 
them.  The  wages  for  men  here  are  about  2s.  3d.  to 
to  2s.  4d.  a  day  ;  and  some  are  unemployed  in  the 
winter. 

181.  Mr.  —  Bills,  occupies  20  acres. — There  is 
much  less  tenting  than  there  used  to  be,  now  that 
cattle  are  not  allowed  to  be  turned  out  on  the  roads. 
Girls  are  much  less  employed  in  tenting  than  formerly. 
The  worst  work  for  young  boys  is  going  with  horses. 
My  boy  there  (10)  I  can  trust  with  my  own  horse, 
because  it  knows  him  ;  but  I  don't  consider  him  fit  to 
go  with  other  people's  horses.  I  have  known  women 
go  with  them.  I  took  a  boy  6  years  old  to  be  my 
regular  boy.  He  was  with  me  5^  years  ;  then  he 
went  to  some  one  else.  He  never  went  to  a  day- 
school  after  6,  yet  he's  a  good  scholar.  He  used  to 
go  to  night  school,  and  his  mother  taught  him  at 
home. 

182.  Mrs.  Freeman,  labourer's  wife. — I'm  certain 
sure  that  if  I  wasn't  forced  to  it  I  wouldn't  let  the 
girls  go  to  work.  It's  the  root  of  what's  bad.  My 
girls  do  go.  One  of  them  (6)  went  potato  picking 
only  ;  but  I  don't  like  it.  There's  men  that'll  boast 
to  hear  their  children  bravado  the  most.  The  "graves  " 
is  the  worst.  They  sit  round  and  sort  the  potatoes ; 
but  women  and  men  do  it  mostly.  Then  there's  the 
wet  corn.  They've  come  home  often  wet  up  to  the  waist. 
Some  of  them  go  out  for  Sd.  I  don't  get  much  out  of 
that,  though  we  keep  old  clothes  for  them  ;  but  I* 
want  half  as  much  bread  again  when  my  children  are 
out  in  the  fields.  Most  of  the  clear  gain  I've  got  of 
their  going  has  been  a  pair  of  boots  for  them.  I  wish 
the  bakers  would  keep  their  bread  a  little ;  the 
children  eat  twice  as  much  of  it  when  it's  new. 

183.  Mrs.  Beadman,  labourer's  wife.  —  All  my 
children,  boys  and  girls,  go  to  work.  They  go  to 
school  a  bit  in  the  winter  w^hen  I  can.  I  would'nt  let 
the  girls  go  if  I  could  help  it.  When  there's  a  lot 
together  what  one  doesn't  talk  of  another  will.  They 
go  to  work  at  7  and  leave  off'  at  5.30.  ;  sometimes  if 
they  go  far  they  start  sooner.  I've  nine  children 
and  one  chamber.  I  pay  4/.  4«.  a  year.  [Her  boy 
of  1 5  read  and  wrote  very  little.] 

I-IOLBEACH. 

Population  4,956. 

184.  Rev.  A.  Brook,  vicar. — We  are  about  to  try  a 
sort  of  half-time  system  here.  Two  schools  are  to 
be  built  at  outlying  parts  of  the  parish,  and  the  school- 
master is  to  teach  three  days  in  one  and  three  days  in 
the  other.  This  is  to  avoid  the  expense  of  two  good 
masters. 

185.  Charles  Webb,  schoolmaster  and  registrar. — 
I  have  been  here  27  years.  Since  the  great  cultivation 
of  potatoes  the  school  has  been  much  more  affected  by 
field  work  than  formerly.  Out  of  the  190  boys  on  the 
books  72  are  farmers'  sons.  Seven-eighths  of  these 
are  cottage  farmers,  and  send  their  children  a  little 
better  than  the  hired  labourers.  They  are  just  a  step 
above  them.  These  children  attend  about  one-third 
of  the  school  year  (10  months).  Eighty-three  are  sons 
of  agricultural  labourers,  who  attend  on  an  average 
less  than  this.  We  begin  in  January  with  100,  increase 
to  150  ;  at  the  end  of  February,  if  the  weather  is  open, 
the  number  decreases,  till,  in  May,  we  average  85. 
After  harvest  holidays  I  begin  with  30,  and  this 
mmiber  gradually  increases.  New  (Nov.  21)  we 
have  100.  I've  had  children  come  five  miles  to  school. 
Where  the  attendance  is  bad  it  often  arises  from  the 
carelessness  as  much  as  the  indifference  of  the  mother. 
In  the  Marsh  there  are  two  or  three  dames'  schools  ; 
but  there  are  plenty  of  children  who  get  no  schooling 
at  all.  They  live  a  long  way  from  here.  I  do'nt 
think  the  average  of  boys  who  leave  school  can  read 
and  write  properly.  Some  boys  even  of  8  can 
write  mechanically  ;  but  they  often  can't  even  read 
what  they  write.     Girls  seem  to  me  to  forget  quicker 
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than  boys.  I  have  to  register  births.  And  numbers  of 
girls  whom  I  know  to  have  been  able  to  write  well  at 
14  can't  do  it  at  18  or  19  years  of  age;  the  boys 
keep  it  up  better.  What  I  think  is  wanted  is  better 
teaching  for  very  young  boys.  We  take  them  at  7. 
They  ai-e  not  grounded  in  anything  previously.  Now 
with  my  big  school  I  can't  teach  them  myself ;  I  am 
obliged  to  leave  them  to  monitors  (boys  of  14),  and 
they  don't  get  well  taught.  Boys  would  learn  enough 
for  their  pui-pose  if  they  were  regularly  taught  up 
to  8,  and  then  had  half  time  of  some  sort.  1  should 
like  an  alternate  week  system,  but  for  this  reason. 
One  day  when  it's  fine  we  have  90,  the  next  day, 
being  wet,  120  come  ;  on  the  third  day  we  fall  to  90 
again.  And  I  should  not  like  to  deprive  them  of  this 
chance  of  getting  on. 


BURGH-LE-MAESH. 

Population  1,528. 

186.  Rev.  W.  S.  Thomason,  vicar. — The  average 
attendance  at  our  school  is  apparently  the  same  in 
summer  as  in  winter ;  but  in  reality  we  have  only  half 
as  many  big  boys  in  summer  as  in  winter,  and  the 
difference  is  made  up  by  infants.  I  think  the  people 
here  do  value  schooling.  They  would  be  ashamed  to 
have  it  said  of  them  that  they  don't  send  their 
children  ;  but  many  of  them  send  them  very  irre- 
gularly. I  think  in  such  cases  it  is  often  that  the 
parents  cannot  resist  tlieir  own  self-indulgence  in 
opium  or  drink,  and  so  cannot  afford  to  send  them  to 
school.  Our  school  here  is  a  good  one.  Big  boys 
will  come  three  miles  to  it,  and  are  often  the  most 
regular  attendants.  At  Winthorpe  (four  miles)  we  have 
another  school,  under  a  mistress.  This  in  fact  supplies 
also  the  parishes  of  Ingoldwells,  Addlethorpe,  and 
Skegness,  wliere  there  are  no  schools.  Intermediate 
between  these  two  schools  we  have  an  infant  school ; 
for  the  labourers  living  there  cannot  send  infant 
children  two  or  three  miles.  And  in  ray  opinion  it  is 
very  important  to  get  at  the  infants  ;  for  what  can 
one  do  with  a  big  boy  of  9  coming  to  school  for  the 
first  time,  and  absolutely  ignorant.  I  think  it  is  very 
hard  that  such  infant  schools,  which  do  more  good 
than  almost  any  others,  should  not  be  helped  by  a 
grant ;  and  yet  the  principle  is  already  recognized  by 
the  grant  bemg  given  to  the  larger  schools  for  infants 
under  6  without  any  examination. 

The  farmers  have  to  fill  the  place  of  "  squires," 
and  are  often  called  so;  but  they  are  not  fitted 
for  it  by  their  education,  which  has  often  been 
at  the  same  school  with  their  labourers.  And  in  fact 
we  not  only  have  no  resident  landlords  here,  but  very 
few  resident  farmers ;  most  of  the  pasture  land  is  held 
by  the  wold  farmers.  At  Winthorpe,  for  instance, 
scarcely  one-fifth  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  resident 
farmers.  Our  niglit  school  is  very  successful  here  ; 
we  sometimes  have  60  or  70  on  the  books,  grown-up 
men  included.  Labourers  have  sometimes  to  go  from 
thi-ee  to  four  miles  to  work.  But  as  a  rule  cottages 
are  pretty  well  distributed.  Some  of  them,  but  not 
many,  are  very  bad. 

187.  J.  Wilkinson,  labourer. — My  boy  of  11  is  at 
work  now,  and  will  be  all  the  year.  They  go 
younger  than  him  to  pick  up  potatoes ;  they  go  at  7 
or  8.  So  they  do  to  the  "  pies "  (potato-heaps)  in 
winter.  It's  mostly  cold  work  for  these  young 
things.  They  don't  go  out  much  before  10  years  old 
or  so  for  other  work .  Children  and  women  too  have 
to  go  out  at  8,  and  leave  at  6,  summer  and  winter. 
Some  go  at  6.  When  they  go  long  distances  they 
still  only  leave  here  at  6.  It's  a  good  place  for  work, 
this,  I'm  never  out.  Weeding  and  twitching  is  done 
by  boys  and  girls  ;  15  to  a  score  of  them  sometimes, 
under  one  of  the  farmer's  own  men.  He'il  be  about 
30  generally  ;  an  older  man  can't  manage  them.  I 
don't  see  that  any  harm  comes  of  their  going  together. 
I'm  no  scholar  myself.  I  shall  go  to  night  school  this 
winter.  If  I'd  been  a  scholar  I  would'nt  have  been 
here.     That's  why  the  farmers  hold  against  this  'ere 


scholarship.     I've  only  had  half  a  year's  schooling  in     Lincohishire. 

my  life. 

Mr.  Stanhope. 

CROFT.  

c. 
Population  784. 

188.  Mr.  Marshall  Ileanlei/,  lunAovfner  a.nifa,rTaer. 
— Up  to  12  the  boys  can  well  be  spared  in  the  winter. 
I  have  a  boy  of  1 1  regularly,  but  he  is  too  young  for 
the  winter  work.  I  consider  that  if  we  give  them 
readini^,  writing,  and  summing  we've  done  our  duty 
by  them.  I  want  to  see  that  the  boys  who  are  to  bo 
our  labourers  learn  how  to  work  in  good  time.  Look 
at  the  union  boys  ;  they're  all  schooling,  and  they  are 
no  use  anywhere.  I  tried  this  year  at  Spilsby  to  get 
them  sent  to  work  a  Lit,  to  train  them,  but  I  couldn't. 
We've  good  schools  about  here.  We  want  a  woman's 
school  where  I  live  for  the  young  children ;  it's  four 
miles  from  the  parish  school  ;  that's  too  far  for  night 
schools  to  be  any  use.  But  I  don't  like  night  schools  ; 
it's  an  excuse  for  the  lads  to  be  off  the  premises.  I 
employ  one  woman  all  the  year,  and  two  or  three  for 
threshing;  no  girls.  No  women  go  on  my  turnip 
lands.  Sometimes  a  man  will  take  a  lot  of  turnips  to 
top  and  tail,  and  then  he'll  get  a  little  girl  or  boy  to 
help.  Sometimes  a  man  at  Burgh  will  take  a  piece 
of  land  to  weed  and  hire  children  to  do  it,  but  that 
system  is  very  rare  here.  I  never  hire  my  farm  lads 
by  the  year  ;  a  month's  wages  and  a  month's  warning 
is  my  plan ;  otherwise,  under  the  new  Poor  Law,  you 
have  to  keep  them  well  or  ill,  and  if  you  don't  agree 
the  sooner  you  part  company  the  better,  I  say.  I've 
only  one  confined  labourer  (my  foreman)  ;  the  rest 
are  taken  by  the  day.  Many  farmers  do  the  same 
now.  If  in  my  cottages,  I  let  them  by  the  week,  and 
charge  3s.  a  week  during  20  summer  weeks  (when 
they  have  garden  stuff)  and  Is.  in  winter.  Waggoner's 
hours  are  from  4  a.m.  to  8  p.m. ;  some  people  say 
they're  too  long,  but  we  must  have  them  all  the  time, 
and  feeding  horses  is  not  hard  work.  Besides,  a 
married  man  won't  go  with  the  horses. 

189.  Mr.  —  Waite,  schoolmaster. — Children  go 
out  at  7  or  8  for  twitching,  boys  and  girls  together, 
under  the  foreman  ;  they  come  back  to  school  rough 
and  rude  after  it.  Boys  at  10  go  off  to  topping  and 
tailing  in  winter  ;  they  go  much  younger  than  they 
used  to  do  ;  20  years  ago  we  kept  them  till  12  or  13, 
now  it's  rare  to  keep  them  after  10.  There  is  no 
sehool  at  the  other  end  of  the  parish,  at  Croft  Marsh 
(four  miles)  ;  no  children  come  here  from  there. 
Women  go  a  good  deal  to  work,  and  so  girls  are 
much  wanted  at  home  to  nurse. 

[Four  of  the  children  had  come  two  and  two  had 
come  three  miles  to  school.] 

190.  The  following  return  of  school  attendance  is 
from  the  excellent  school  of  Wainfleet  St.  Mary  : — 

Average  attendance  of  boys  aged    9  -  321 

10  -  142 

11  -  93 

12  -  18 


FRISKNEY. 

191.  Mr.  John  Garden,  farmer. — The  worst  and 
most  demoralizing  employment  here  is  "  cockling," 
picking  up  cockle-shells  on  the  seashore  ;  it  is  done 
by   families.     The  women  and  girls   turn   up  their 
dresses  to  their  waists,  and  walk  about  with  their  legs 
bare.     The  talk  is  frightful.     The  parents  don't  mind 
what  goes  on.     All  the  worst  characters  of  the  place 
are  there.     They  earn  so  much  by  it  that  we   can't 
get  them  to  field  work.    I  should  employ  more  women 
if  I  could  get  them.     As  to  boys  and   girls  going 
together,  there's  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
The  great  difficulty  is  how  they  are  to  perform  the 
oflnces   of  nature  in  a  mixed  gang.    At  Butterwick 
I've  seen  a  convenience  built  of  sod  in  the  middle  of 
-  a    potato   field.     We've   talked  over  your   education 
scheme  at  our  board  (Spilsby).     The  union  boys  and 
girls  are  fit  for  nothing.     We  have  a  bit  of  land  for 
the  boys  to  work  on,  but  I  advocate  putting  them  out 
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I.incolnBlure. 


Mr.  Stanhope. 


with  small  cottage  farmers  to  learri  their  business. 
We've  fewer  confined  labourers  here  than  on  the 
Wolds ;  no  shepherd  or  gatherman. 

[Mr.  Garden's  potato  gang  was  composed  of  three 
men,  nine  women,  two  girls,  and  10  boys.  Of  eight 
boys  examined,  two  could  read  a  little  only,  four  read 
and  wi'ote  fairly,  two  very  indifferently.] 

GREAT  CARLTON. 

Population  338. 

192.  Rev.  F.  Pretyman,  vicar,  rural  dean,  and 
magistrate. — The  wants  of  this  neighbourhood  are 
summed  up  in  the  word  "  cottages."  Previously  to 
the  passing  of  the  Union  Chargeability  Act,  there 
were  in  this  one  union  13  parishes,  averaging  1,000 
acres  each,  which  contributed  nothing  to  the  poor 
rates,  there  being  few  or  no  cottages  on  the  farms. 
In  this  parish  we  are  very  well  off,  the  principal 
landowner  having  built  many  sets  of  double  cottages. 
There  are  now  only  four  bad  ones,  and  of  these  two 
will  shortly  be  pulled  down.  The  two  others  are  on 
glebe  lands  belonging  to  parishes  at  a  distance.  In 
Little  Carlton  much  land  has  been  bought  by  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty  for  the  endowment  of  small  hvings, 
and  there  is  only  one  decent  house,  and  not  one 
labourer's  cottage.  There  is  scarcely  a  glebe  farm  in 
the  district  on  which  there  is  a  good  labourer's 
cottage,  amd  very  few  indeed  have  any  at  all.  There 
should  be  greater  facilities  for  building  cottages  on 
glebe  lands.  Unless  the  money  is  borrowed  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest  and  charged  on  the  living,  all  the 
money  expended  by  an  incumbent  in  building  is  sunk, 
no  allowance  whatever  being  made  him  if  he  finds  the 
money,  and  the  more  he  builds  the  heavier  will  be  his 
successor's  claim  for  dilapidations.  If  a  tenant  builds 
in  this  district,  he  has  a  tenant  right.  Why  should 
not  a  clergyman  who  builds  cottages,  under  certain 
resti'ictions  ?  Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  crowding 
take  place  in  May-day  week,  when  aU  farm  and 
household  servants  take  a  week's  holiday.  I  can 
mention  the  following  cases  of  overcrowding  which 
had  come  under  my  own  observation  : — ^At  Manby, 
father,  mother,  daughter  (26),  with  illegitimate  child, 
ajiother  daughter  about  20,  a  son  nearly  30,  and  (very 
often)  another  son  nearly  20,  aU  in  one  room.  Some 
time  since  a  case  was  reported  at  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians from  Grainthorpe,  in  which  the  father  and 
mother  and  seven  children  were  found  in  a  room  with 
only  one  bedstead,  aU  ill  with  fever  ;  no  window 
except  one  in  the  roof.  Here  I  once  found  a  man 
and  wife,  two  grown-up  sons,  one  grown-up  daughter 
and  her  illegitimate  chUd,  all  in  one  room.  This  was 
done  on  the  sly ;  they  did  it  by  preference,  and  none 
of  them  would  leave  till  I  threatened  them  with  the 
loss  of  the  cottage.  On  the  whole  I  see  nothing 
which  calls  for  legislation  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  this  district.  The 
children  attend  school  fairly  well,  and  they  improve 
in  health  by  working  a  few  weeks  in  the  fields.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  young  men  to  night  schools  in 
winter,  as  they  have  to  cut  food  for  their  horses  and 
do  other  work  till  nearly  7  o'clock,  and  many  of  them 
have  to  be  up  at  3  or  4  a.m.  to  feed  the  horses. 

]  93.  Extract  of  Letter  from  the  same  to  Mr.  EdwAkd 
Stanhope,  dated  Feb.  26,  1868,  on  the  Subject 
of  Allotments. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  are  very  few  parishes  in 
this  neighbourhood  where  the  cottages  have  more 
land  than  the  gardens  round  their  cottages.  The 
formers,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  are  not  very  much 
inclined  to  encourage  them,  under  the  impression  that 
they  keep  men  away  from  their  work  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  often  great  diflSculty  in 
getting  straw  enough  for  littering  the  pig,  whose 
manure  ought  to  go  to  the  allotment  where  the  roots 
are  grown  to  fatten  it.  Many  farmers  won't  part 
with  their  straw  unless  it  is  brought  back  again  in  the 
form  of  manure,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  allot- 
ment does  not  get  much. 


194. 


GAYTON-LK-MARSH. 

Population  331. 

Extract  from  Return  sent  in  by  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Harrison,  rector. 


There  are  30  cottages  in  this  parish  ;  nine  belong 
to  the  parish,  are  built  of  mud  and  stud  (except  itwo), 
and  have  one  bedroom  each.  They  contain  36 
persons,  that  is,  four  to  each  bed-room.  Of  the 
others,  one  has  three  bed-rooms,  seven  have  two,  and 
13  have  one  only.  These  13  contain  60  persons,  or 
4^  to  each  bed-room.  Most  of  the  cottages  are  of  a 
miserable  description. 

The  average  age  of  the  boys  at  my  school  is  6|,  of 


the  girls  8^ 


LEGBOURNE. 


Population  512. 

195.  Rev.  J.  H.  Overton,  incumbent. — The  greater 
number  of  the  cottages  in  this  parish  have  only  one 
chamber  or  "sleeping  room ;  in  many  others  the  second 
is  a  mere  closet.  Some  of  the  bad  ones  are  parish 
property,  and  are  the  least  likely  to  be  improved ; 
others  belong  to  small  freeholders.  The  larger  pro- 
prietors have  built  some  of  a  better  class.  The  two 
worst  are  on  the  Alford  Road  ;  one  of  these  has 
two  small  chambers,  in  which  a  man  and  wife,  seven 
children  (one  being  a  girl  of  16),  and  a  lodger  lived. 
The  lodger  has  now  married  the  eldest  daughter.  The 
other  has  one  chamber  Only.  Our  school  here,  recently 
built,  is  well  attended  ;  we  have  the  same  number 
there  in  summer,  but  they  are  much  smaller  than  in 
wiater. 

196.  Mr.  Edward  Twigg,  farmer. — I  employ  no 
girls,  except  for  harvest.  Women  weed  a  little  for  me. 
I  send  my  foreman,  and  he  brings  a  lot  of  women  and 
boys  for  a  week  or  two.  I  don't  employ  young  boys 
for  tenting  ;  they  do  more  harm  than  the  sparrows. 
But  at  10  I  want  them  regularly.  I  sometimes  em- 
ploy a  "  confined  "  labourer,  because  he  has  two  or 
three  boys,  and  I  reckon  on  those  boys  whenever  I 
want  them.  A  girl  in  my  service  went  home  for 
May-day  week  holiday  this  year.  Her  family  live  in 
the  Alford  Road  ;  there  are  nine  children  in  all.  I 
asked  her  how  they  all  got  into  the  one  small  bed- 
room they  had,  and  she  said  that  they  had  laid  "  like 
"  pins,  heads  and  tails  next  each  other." 

[The  eldest  child  of  these  nine  was  14,  the  youngest 
3  months ;  when  I  went  there  the  house  was  locked 
up,  and  father,  mother,  and  eight  children  were  in  the 
hai-vest  field.  The  floor  of  this  and  the  next  house, 
already  mentioned,  were  below  the  level  of  the  street.  In 
another  cottage,  with  one  chamber,  in  which  a  man  and 
wife  with  three  children  had  just  come  to  live^  the 
woman  described  it  as  a  great  change  for  the,  better, 
and  said  she  never  wished  to  leave  it'till  she  died. 
— E.  S.] 

197.  Joseph  Graves,  12.— I  work  for  Mr.  Clarke. 
I  weed  and  pick  up  stones  with  women,  girls,  and 
other  boys  ;  only  one  girl  now  of  11.  Franky  goes, 
he's  8,  but  he's  only  just  begun.  A  man  lookk  after 
us.  I  work  from  6  to  6  ;  rest  at  10,  and  dinner 
at  1.  I  get  Sd.  '  I  used  to  go  to  school,  I  went  last 
winter. 

[Could  read  and  write  well.    4  x  5  is  20.] 

198.  Mrs.  Lille,  widow. — I  have  boys  of  15,  12, 
and  10,  who  all  work,  and  a  boy  of  8  who  goes  to  tent 
birds  ;  they  go  from  6  to  6,  and  sometimes  go  to 
Mr.  Twigg's,  two  miles  off.  It's  too  long  a  day  for 
them ;  they  are  often  very  tired.  I  get  relief  from  the 
parish. 

THEDDLETHORPE. 
Population  300. 

199.  Mr  Thomas  Eve,  farmer. — ^I  farm  500  acres 
of  "  marsh  "  land.  There  is  hardly  any  one  with  so 
large  a  farm  near  me  ;  many  holdings  are  50  acre 
ones.  I  employ  women  for  w;eeding,  the  same  six 
every  year  mostly-  they  work  three  together,  with 
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no  one  to  look  after  them.  If  a  man  can  be  .trusted 
why  can't  a  woman  ?  I  have  two  regular  |boys  of  11 
and  12,  hired  by  the  year.  The  are  difficult  to  ge^;, 
because  njany  of  the  labourers  have  small  holdings; 
and  work  their  own  children.  Boys  of  from  9  to  11 
get  "catch"  (irregular)  work  only;  no  girls  go. 
We  have  a  good  school,  with  110  children  in  it,  but 
very  few  are  over  9.  There  are  60  labourers'  cottages 
in  our  parish,  of  ..which  only  six  or  seven  have  one 
chamber  only. 

ALVINGHAM  AND  COCKERINGTON. 
,  ,, Population  615.       , 

200.  Rev.  A.  Scrivenor,  incumbent. — ^In  one  of  my 
parishes  (Alvingham)  there  are  26  cottages  with  one 
bedroom,  19  with  two,  and  two  with  three  bedrooms. 
In  the  other  there  are  1 1  with  one,  22  with  two,  and 
none  ■^Ith  three  bedrooms.  A  large  proportion  of' 
the  second  bedrooms  are  only,  apologies,  for  rooms. 
In  all  the  cottages  with  one  bedroom  there  are  115 
persons,  giving  an  average  of  more  than  three  to 
each. 

201.  Thomas  Cocking^  schoqlmaster; — Our  attend* 
ance  is  46  in  winter,  and  about  42,  in  summer  ;  ji(st 
now  (August)  there  are  none  ,here  except  farmers' 
children,  who  don't  work.  The  average  age  of  all 
the  children  on  the  books  is  9,  of  all  the  labourers' 
children  only  8.  The  custom  here  is  for  the  children 
who  work  ,to  attend  school  from  aliout  J^ovember  15, 
to  the  end  of  March,  and  then  we  hardly  see  them 
till  the  next  November,  if  so  soon.  Take  Edward 
Hildred  :  he  is  just  10;  his  father  owns  two  or  three  , 
cows,  and  makes  more  than  \l.  a  week  altogether. 
He  has  tented  for  three  years  to  my  knowledge.  He 
always  comes  to  school  froni  December  to  March,  never 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

202.  Mrs.  Dobbs,  labourer's  wife. — I  weed  and  go 
harvesting,  but  I  go  with  the ,  threshing  machines 
whenever  I  can.  They  come  from  Lopth  and  bring 
perhaps  two  regular  hands,  and  a  few  "  catch  work" 
men.  They  usually  want  11  to  12  men  and  two 
women.  The  women  stand  on  the  stage,  cut  the 
bands,  and  feed.  It  is  hard  work,  but  I  don't  see  any 
danger ;  when  there  is,  it  comes  from  play.  Women 
don't  go  before  18  years  of  age.    We  generally  get  2s. 

a  day,  and  the  men  4s.  ;  but  Mr. ,-; is  "tinkerly  " 

with  the  women,  and  will  only  give  Is.  &d.  The 
threshing  begins  in  September  and  lasts  on  and  oif 
till  May.  In  my  cottage  1  have  ,a  parlour,  where,  we 
sleep,  and  a  chamber  besides  upstairs;  but  that  has  no 
window,  it  has  no  hole  in  the  roof.,  , 

203.  Elizabeth  Wright  (9). — I  goout  woolpicking 
in  March. '  I  go  singling  with  father,  never  without 
him.  I  went  last  year  and  the  year  before.  "  Chris  " 
is  out  now,  making  bands  for  mother  ;  he's  7.  I  go 
to  school  in  the  winter. 


WITHERN. 

Population  528. 

204.  Extracts  from  Beturn  sent  in  by  the  Eev. 
W.  P.  Vtnee,  rector,  rural  dean,  and  magistrate. 

If  children  go  out  to  work  in  the  fields  they  must 
work  all  the  day.  They  commonly  attend  school 
during  the  winter.  I  do  not  think  any  legislation  on 
this  point  necessary.  Taking  15  per  cent,  of  the 
population  as  the  number  that  ought  to  be  in  daily 
attendance  at  school  (I  am  referring,  to  boys  under  10 
and  girls  under  12),  I  should  say  that  about  10  per 
cent,  of  these  get  no  real  advantage  from  the  schopl 
by  their  own  default  in  attendance ;  some  few  not 
even  attending  at  all  ;  some  so  irregularly  that  what 
l^ey  gainin  a  few  weeks'  schooling. is  soon  lost;  while 
some  few  leave  school  altogether  when  8  or  9  .years 
old.  We  have  no  night  schopl.  Very  few  will,  attend, 
from  the  backwardness  of  grown-up  men  to  be  taught 
like  children,  their  ,  irregular  habits,  and  their  being 
too  tired  at  night.     I  know  of  no  good  night  school 


im  rural   parishes,   and  not   above   two   or  three  in    Lincolnshire. 

towns,  

The  cottages  here  commonly  consist  of  a   living    Mr.  Stanhope. 

room  and  small  pantry  and  scullery,  with  one  bed-       — 

room  ever  the  living  room,   and  an  open  space  over  c. 

the  pantry  and  scullery  at  the  stair  or  ladder  head. 
Rent  from  Al.  10s.  to  51.  5s.  Families  often  occupy 
one  bedroom  in  a  crowded  state,  and  leave  the  other 
unoccupied,  unless  by  a  chance  lodger. 

205.  Thomas  Knight,  schoolmaster. — Women  don't 
go  very  much  to  work  here  ;  them  that  do  go  are  the 
most  unthrifty  class.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  work 
for  children  than  there  used  to  be,  especially  in  the 
winter.  More  turnips  are  now  grown  ;  and  boys  of 
9  and  upwards  are  employed  for  that  sort  of  work 
here,  and  are  obliged  to  go  Sundays  and  weekdays 
alike.  In  consequence  of  the  increased  work,  the 
school  age  is  gradually  decreasing ;  the  average  age 
of  the  children  now  in  the  school  is  nearly  9,  of 
labourers'  children  only  7^.    Most  of  the  families  send 


their  children  to  school 
do  not. 


I  only  know  three  here  that 


MARSH  CHAPEL. 
Population  671. 

206.  ExTKACTS  from  Return  sent  in  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Floter-,  incumbent. 

Number  of  persons  employed  in  private  gangs  in 
spring,  15  males  and  13  females  ;  in  summer,  19  and 
19;  in  autumn,  25  and  28;  in  winter,  14an^,  16; 
two  boys  and  two-  girls  are  under  8,  four  boys  and 
five  girls  between  10  and  13.  In  addition  to  these, 
16  males  (two  under  8)  and  38  females  are  employed 
in  other  ways.  Field  work  for  women  results  in  loss 
of  self-respect,  it  tends  to  coarseness  of  manners, 
encourages  strong  passions,  rough  language,  and 
general  "  loudness."  I  believe  it  tends  on  the  whole 
to  bodily  health.  Any  restriction  had  better  be  left 
to  personal  feeling  to  effect. 

The  average  attendance  at  school  bejng  84,  would, 
if  distance  from  school  were  no  obstacle,  be  88.  They 
should  be  required,  I  would  suggest,  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation before  a  Government  inspector,  proving  that 
they  have  obtained  a  certain  standard  before  being 
allowed  to  work. 

.  After  having  heartily  tried  a  night  school  here,  I 
despair  of  making  the  good  overbalance  the  evil  in 
this  parish.  It  will  not  answer  where  the  roads  are 
unlighted  by  night  (we  have  an  8  ft.  ditch  on  each  side 
of  the  road)  ;  when  all  the  scholars  are  tired  out  by 
field  work,  or  have  horses  to  attend  to  at  night  ; 
where  there  is  not  a  single  person .  of  easy  circum- 
stances, to  assist  the  lighting  and  warming  of  the 
room,  or  of  leisure  and  qualification  to  help  in  the 
teaching.  One  great  use  of  a  night,  school  is  to  bring 
the  teachers,  who  are  usually  such  persons  as  have 
the  truth  at  heart,  and  exercise  a  beneficial  influence, 
into  contact  with  those  whom  it  is  at  all  times  difficult 
to  reach.  A  mere  conversation  then  is  generally  a 
real  good  done.  .1  have  spread  among  the  cottages,  as 
a  substitute,  a  good  number  of  cheap  periodicals,  &c. 

The  cottages  are  mostly  of  brick  and  tile ;  the 
ground  floor  having  a  room  about  12  ft.  x  13  ft.  in 
front,  and  one  8  ft. x  12  f.  behind.  Above- are  two 
bedrooms,  one  of  them  often  only  an  enlarged  stair- 
landing.  All  the  householding  labourers  (except 
three)  have  a  garden,  geuerally  half  a  rood.  The 
average  rent  is  probably  41.,  the  owners  paying  the 
outgoings. 


207.  Mr  J.  Short,  Wyberton,  woad-grower, — I  grow 
a  good  deal  of  woad,  and  employ  women  and  children 
in  cultivating  it.  We  begin  weeding  in  May.  Each 
family  has  so  much  an  acre  for  weeding  and  pulling 
it.  They  pull  it  twice  or  even  three  times  in  the 
year.  This  lasts  till  the  middle  of  November.  The 
women  weajT  a  long  thick  petticoat,  and  the  men  and 
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boys  wear  knee  caps.  It  has  to  be  weeded  and  pulled 
on  their  knees.  It's  healthy  work,  all  the  more  so 
because  their  faces  are  close  to  the  earth. 

208.  Mrs.  Neale,  labourer's  wife,  Algarkirk. — I 
work  for  Mr.  Nussey,  at  the  woad.  Each  family  takes 
as  much  ground  as  it  can  do,  and  then  does  it  as  it  likes. 
We  take  children  as  young  as  6  or  7  ;  they  can  do 
a  little.  We  began  in  May  and  finished  to-day 
(Nov.  17).  We  weed  it  twice  and  crop  it  twice. 
We  have  to  kneel  to  work.  We  don't  go  when  it  is 
very  wet  if  we  can  help  it.  I've  been  sometimes  in 
the  factory  at  3  a.m.  to  make  the  balls  of  woad, 
before  going  to  field  work.  It  made  a  long  day.  It's 
slavish,  but  one  must  get  a  living. 


209.  Mr.  James  Barwick,  farmer,  Barrow. — I  em- 
ploy 100  children  in  osier  peeling.  Probably  250  are 
so  employed  in  Barrow.  It  begins  on  April  10th,  and 
lasts  5  or  6  weeks.  The  parents  break  the  peel,  the 
children  take  it  ofil  They  are  paid  6d.  a  bundle.  A 
woman  with  a  child  will  do  from  four  to  six  bundles  a 
day.  We  pay  the  mother,  and  she  brings  what  help 
she  likes.  A  child  of  6  or  7  will  often  do  as  much 
as  a  woman.  The  people  here  prefer  it  to  all  other 
work.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  immorality  among 
them,  so  far  as  talk  goes,  because  all  sorts  are  mixed 
together.  I  was  always  there  myself,  and  never 
allowed  any  swearing  or  bad  talk.  Many  don't  do 
that,  and  then  they  talk  and  sing  "  blue  "  songs. 


THE  FENS. 


210.  Table  showing  the  Employments  of  Women  and  Children  at  different  seasons. 

January. 

February,  dibbling  beans,  for  boys  and  girls  over  7  or  8. 


March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 


-  I  Twitching    and  weeding   corn.      Women,  boys,  and 

-  >     girls  over  8,    in  private  gangs.     In   public   gangs 

•  1  o-     V  ij        rr\  ■  1-      -1         rather  older  children  go. 

K  Smglmg  mangolds.     [Osier  peeling.]  ° 

K  Harvest,  making  bands,  and  tying-gleaning. 

-  "1  Twitching,  taking  up  mangolds,  and  (in  small  quantities)  potatoes. 

-  /  Treading  wheat,  for  boys  and  girls  in  some  soils. 
December. 

Women  and  a  few  boys  of  10  and  upwards  go  with  threshing  machines,  the  boys  only  carrying  water.  Boys 
of  10,  and  some  women  and  girls,  go  ■iiith  horses.  Boys  of  6  and  upwards  tent  birds  in  April  and  October, 
and  at  odd  times  do  other  sorts  of  tenting.  Girls  and  women  are  but  little  employed  in  the  East,  West,  and 
Wildmoor  fens. 

1 ,000  acres  of  grass  land  in  the  whol  e  fen,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  has  only  increased  the  demand 
for  labour.  Yet  the  number  of  cottages  built  has  been 
very  small  in  proportion.  In  consequence  of  this 
those  that  do  exist  are  very  much  crowded.  Lodgers 
must  be  taken  in,  however,  by  the  family.  On  my 
own  farm  I  employ  very  few  girls  or  women,  and  I 
never  employ  a  public  gang.  Boys  go  very  young 
with  horses  in  my  neighbourhood.  They  will  even 
go  as  young  as  8  or  9,  when  they  are  not  fit  to  manage 
them.  I  have  even  seen  women  with  them  occasion- 
ally. We  are  very  well  off  for  schools.  Besides  the 
main  village,  we  have  two  small  villages  three  or  four 
miles  from  it,  all  in  one  parish.  In  each  of  these 
there  is  a  school,  so  that  everyone  is  brought  within 
two  miles  of  a  school. 

212.  Robert  Everard,  Esq.,Fnlney  Hall,  Spalding, 
magistrate,  large  owner  and  occupier. 

Suggestions   for  the   Employment  of    Childi-en  in 
Agricultural  Districts. 

1.  The  labour  of  children  in  this  locality  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land, 
and  the  comfortable  maintenace  of  their  families. 

2.  Children  under  8  years  of  age  shall  not  be  era- 
ployed  in  agricultural  labour,  except  to  assist  their 
mothers  in  gleaning  during  the  time  of  harvest. 

3.  Boys  not  to  be  employed  in  agricultural  gangs 
under  10  years  of  age,  nor  girls  under  12  years. 
Boys  and  gu-ls  to  be  in  separate  gangs. 

4.  Children  under  10  years  of  age  not  to  be  engaged 
in  labour,  except,  with  their  parents,  provided  that 
if  the  labour  of  any  chUd  under  10  years  of  age  is  re- 
quired apart  from  its  parent,  the  parents  shall  state  to 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  to  the  churchwardens, 
or  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  such  parish,  or  to  any 
magistrate,  the  nature  of  the  employment  the  child 
is  intended  to  be  engaged  in,  and  the  distance  it  will 
have  to  walk  to  reach  the  place  it  is  to  be  employed 
at,  when,  any  of  the  above-named  parties,  giving  a 
written  authority,  the  child  may  be  employed  apart 
from  its  parents. 


DEEPING  FEN. 

211.  H.  B.  Tatam,  Esq.,  Moulton,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  large  owner  and  occupier. — I 
don't  like  field  labour  for  girls  ;  if  they  do  go  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  physically  it  suits  them  better 
between  10  and  14  than  just  after  that  age.  But  I 
object  to  it,  because  even  if  they  escape  moral  conta- 
mination, it  unfits  them  for  their  future  life,  and 
makes  them  unable  to  make  a  husband's  home  com- 
fortable. They  can't  cook  or  look  after  the  house,  or 
sew.  Many  of  our  labourers'  families  have  to  employ 
dressmakers  to  mend  tlieir  clothes,  and  the  result  is, 
that  no  amount  of  wage  will  make  the  husband  well 
off,  because  the  wife  does  not  know  how  to  make  use 
of  the  money.  It  may  be  that  where  a  family  consists 
wholly  of  girls,  they  could  ill  afford  to  spare  then- 
earnings  in  the  fields,  but  in  most  cases  our  labourers 
are  so  well  off  that  they  could  do  so  ;  moreover,  they 
have  no  excuse  for  saying  that  they  can't  afford  their 
children  schoohng.  I  have  labourers  on  my  farm  earn- 
ing 25s.  to  30«.  a  week  with  their  children,  yet  they 
are  all  in  rags  and  tatters  because  the  wife  goes  out  to 
work.  Wages  for  men  at  Moulton  are  at  2s.  6d.  a  week 
all  the  year  round.  Some  of  them  will  earn  15Z.  and 
even  up  to  20Z.  at  harvest,  with  the  help  of  their  fami- 
lies, and  besides  that  they  will  often  glean  enough 
wheat  to  keep  them  in  bread  half  the  year.  Then  see 
how  they  live.  I  know  Kent  well,  and  some  of  the 
southern  counties,  and  they  are  incomparably  better 
off  here.  Meat  here  is  2d.  a  pound  less  than  there, 
it's  cheaper  than  bacon.  Single  men  will  eat  it  three 
times  a  day  Some  of  those  with  families  do  also. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  a  bit  of  bacon  for  breakfast, 
a  bit  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  a  hot  supper  at 
night  with  meat.  Of  course  these  remarks  apply 
piincipally  to  those  in  regular  ■\\'ork,  but  all  active 
men  with  a  good  character  can  get  it  if  they  choose. 
The  great  want  here  is  a  better  supply  of  cottages. 
Deeping  Fen  is  about  16,500  acres  in  extent,  and  the 
population  is  about  1,100,  which  is  very  inadequate, 
and  extra  labour  has  to  be  drawn  from  Spalding  or 
Market  Deeping.  Much  of  the  gi-ass  land  that  formerly 
existed  has  been  ploughed  up.     There  could  not  be 
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5.  Children  under  12  years  of  age  to  attend  school 
two  days  in  each  week,  during  the  time  of  then-  em- 
ployment, except  in  the  time  of  harvest. 

6.  Children  to  attend  school  during  the  winter 
months  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  labom-. 

7.  Certificate  of  such  attendance  necessary  to 
enable  children  to  be  employed  in  gangs. 

8.  Gangs  shall  not  be  at  their  labour  before  7-30 
in  the  morning,  nor  later  than  o  in  the  afternoon, 
with  one  hour  for  dinner. 

9.  Children  under  12  years  of  age  shall  not  leave 
their  homes  before  6'15  in  the  morning,  and  if  the 
distance  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  them  being  at 
theii-  labour  at  7*30,  the  loss  of  time  to  be  then- 
employers. 

10.  When  the  clergymen  and  churchwardens  of 
any  parish,  or  out-lying  district  forming  part  of  the 
parish,  shall  represent  to  the  magistrates  in  petty 
sessions  that  such  parish  or  district  requires  a  school, 
but  is  too  poor  to  raise  sufficient  fiinds  for  the  salary  of 
a  certificated  master,  and  the  said  magistrates  and 
clergymen  and  churchwardens  sign  a  declaration  to 
that  effect,  Government  aid  shall  be  extended  to  such 
schools,  although  a  certificated  master  may  not  be 
engaged,  and  the  examination  of  the  children  attend- 
ing such  schools,  shall  be  conducted  on  a  lower 
scale. 

213.  Mr.  J.  Morton,  large  occupier  at  Peak  Hill, 
Spalding. — The  result  of  legislation  for  public  gangs 
will  be  great  evasion  of  the  Act  under  the  form  of 
private  gangs,  which  will  require  dealing  with  just 
as  much.  So  far  as  regards  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  I  don't  see  any  difficulty  in  it,  but  in  my 
opinion  girls  ought  not  to  go  at  all.  It's  dreadful  to 
see  the  little  things  coming  out  wet  and  draggled. 
It's  as  bad  for  their  health  as  it  is  for  their  morals. 
Farmers  could  well  do  withovit  them.  I  believe  the 
system  of  farming  which  requires  so  much  labour  of 
very  young  children  to  be  no  cheaper  than  mine.  I 
never  employ  girls,  or  very  young  boys.  Little  boys 
ought  not  to  go  to  weeding.  It's  all  very  well  when 
the  corn  is  a  few  inches  high,  but  when  it  begins  to 
grow,  they  are  not  fit  for  it.  In  the  spring  I  send 
my  man  to  get  as  many  boys  as  he  can  to  weed. 
When  he  brought  the  lot  this  year,  I  asked  them  all 
their  ages,  and  sent  some  home  as  not  old  or  strong 
enough  for  the  work.  With  respect  to  young  children, 
it  seems  to  me  that  their  going  to  school  depends  on 
their  employer,  and  he  alone  can  make  them  really 
go  ;  while  the  minister  if  he  works  alone,  as  some 
will  do,  cannot  accomplish  it.  Little  boys  can  well 
be  spared  in  the  winter,  and  for  a  month  or  so  just 
before  harvest  at  any  rate  ;  but  let  them  choose  their 
own  schools  and  their  own  times,  and  then  make  them 
go  to  school  some  part  of  the  year.  It  would  soon  be 
known  in  a  village  who  were  certificated  boys  and 
who  could  be  employed.  Cottages  are  much  wanted, 
and  the  only  objection  to  building  them  is  that  the 
question  of  schooling  is  made  more  difficult.  But  I 
think  that  would  right  itself.  One  advantage  of  more 
cottages  would  be  that  the  men  would  get  more  regular 
employment.  Now  many  farmers  in  Deeping  Fen 
employ  no  men  regularly  all  the  year.  How  can  you 
expect  to  get  good  labourers  on  such  a  system  ?  I 
have  just  about  the  same  number  all  the  year,  except 
harvest. 

214.  Mr.  Coats  Maples,  farmer  and  assistant  over- 
seer, Deeping  St.  Nicholas. — My  farm  is  120  acres.  I 
have  one  cottage  and  three  men  live  in  it.  I  average 
four  men  during  the  year  in  my  employment.  In  my 
parish  there  are  over  14,500  acres,  of  which  700  are 
pasture.  On  this  there  are  only  108  cottages,  and 
two  just  being  built.  On  Lord  Carington's  estate  of 
2,400  acres  there  are  four  occupied  ones  only.  Some 
of  the  men  live  in  public  houses.  Wages  are  at  I6s. 
a  week.  They  were  13s.  Qd.  a  week  last  winter,  but 
they  will  not  go  down  this  year.  I  don't  think  girls 
ought  to  go  at  all.  I  employ  a  gang  from  Deeping, 
because  I  can't  get  my  work  done.  But  it's  five  and 
a  half  miles  or  more  to  my  farm. 

2. 


Mr,  Stanhope. 


215.  Extracts  from  letters  to  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope    J-incolDslure. 

from  the  Rev.  Edward  Moore,  Incumbent  of  Spal-  

ding,  magistrate  (January  and  February  1 868). 

In  Weston  St.  Mary  I  let  five  acres  in  roods  to  the 
labourers  at  H.  a  rood,  and  I  pay  rates,  tithes,  and 
taxes.  This  is  eagerly  sought  after.  In  Whaplode 
Drove,  another  living  I  held  for  30  years,  I  used  to 
let  during  that  period  six  acres  in  roods  at  17s.  a 
rood,  which  paid  rates,  tithes,  and  taxes,  leaving  the 
net  rent  about  15«.  a  rood.  One  of  the  tenants 
told  me  that  he  cleared  11.  in  one  year  on  one  rood 
of  this  land  by  growing  cabbage  plants  for  sale.  In 
Spalding  there  are  25  acres,  3  roods,  36  perches 
let  to  91  poor  men  for  74/.  4s.,  averaging  15s.  \d, 
each  per  rood  ;  seven  of  them  occupy  hatf  an  acre. 
It  so  happens  that  I  am  one  of  the  trustees  in  each 
case  where  land  is  let  in  allotments  to  the  poor  in 
Spalding.  They  are  most  thankful  for  it.  If  we 
had  as  much  more  land  to  let  in  the  same  way,  it 
would  be  gladly  taken  by  them.  The  advantages  to 
the  poor  are  that  they  can  grow  their  own  vegetables 
and  feed  a  pig.  It  employs  their  leisure  hours,  keeps 
them  out  of  idle  company  and  beershops,  gives  them 
an  interest  in  their  Sunday  walk,  makes  them  thought- 
ful in  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens,  and  is  profitable 
to  them.  They  teach  their  childi-en  also  to  work  on 
the  land.  I  do  not  allow  my  tenants  to  work  on  their 
allotments  on  Sundays,  except  to  gather  vegetables 
before  9  a.m.,  nor  on  Good  Fridays,  Ascension  Day, 
nor  Christmas  Day,  nor  when  they  can  obtain  work 
elsewhere,  nor  do  I  allow  the  children  to  work  on  the 
allotments  during  school  hours.  I  require  the  rent 
to  be  paid  punctually  the  first  Monday  in  August 
for  the  current  year  ending  6th  April  following,  and 
the  crop  is  not  to  be  removed  before  the  rent  is  paid. 
These  rules  appear  stringent,  but  I  have  found  them 
work  well  during  the  last  30  years.  Sir  Culling  E. 
Smith  once  let  an  18  acre  field  in  this  parish  in  allot- 
ments to  the  poor.  They  redeemed  the  land  from  a 
bad  state  of  cultivation  to  good  condition,  when  he 
gave  them  notice  to  quit,  and  sold  the  land  at  the 
enhanced  value.  A  permanency  or  compensation 
should  be  guaranteed  to  the  allottees,  so  long  as  they 
pay  the  rent  and  manage  the  land  well.  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hopkins  of  this  parish  lets  a  small  portion  of  land  to 
11  labourers,  about  one  rood  each  at  16s.  a  rood. 
He  ploughs  the  land,  and  sows  wheat  and  potatoes 
alternately,  and  charges  the  tenants  for  seed  and 
labour.  I  consider  this  system  less  beneficial  to  the 
labourer  than  when  he  occupies  his  broken  days  and 
extra  hours  in  cultivating  his  own  plot. 

216.  Mr.  J.  Leaper,  police  superintendent,  Spalding. 
— It's  no  use  separating  boys  from  girls,  unless  you 
separate  the  young  girls  from  prostitutes  and  the 
elder  women  who  demoralize  them.  No  girl  ought  to 
go  to  work  before  she's  10,  and  then  only  with  those 
of  her  own  age.  They  go  too  far,  and  work  too  long  ; 
10  or  12  hours  is  too  much  for  a  young  child.  I  met 
a  gang  to-day  five  and  a  half  miles  from  here,  taking 
up  mangolds.  They  start  now  at  6  ;  in  summer  they 
will  go  before.  It  varies  according  to  the  distance, 
and  so  does  their  pay.  Boys  go  very  young  with 
horses.  The  law  forbids  their  going  on  the  high- 
road with  carts  under  13.  But  they  are  all  taught  to 
swear  that  they  are  13  ;  and  besides  they  are  mostly 
employed  on  the  farm,  not  on  a  road.  Applicants  for 
the  police  force  must  be  able  to  read  and  write. 
Scores  of  farm  labourers  apply  who  can't  even  write 
their  names.  But  I  know  farmers  in  the  Marsh,  some 
of  them  living  on  their  own  land,  who  can  do  no 
better.  There's  much  less  drunkenness  here  than 
there  used  to  be.  I  believe  it  is  partly  due  to  im- 
proved education.  In  May-day  week  men  will  spend 
their  earnings  in  a  trip  to  London,  instead  of  eating 
and  drinking  it  all  away. 

217.  Mr.  E.  Starr,  relieving  officer,  Spalding. — 
Girls  and  boys  go  too  young  to  work.  Boards  of 
guardians  won't  relieve  the  parent  if  the  child  can  get 
any  sort  of  work.  I  think  their  constitutions  are 
undermined  by  cold  and  exposure.    They  don't  live 
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nature's  time.  As  for  giris,  it  unfits  them  for  service  ; 
they  grow  so  uncouth,  and  their  chai'acter  is  so  bad. 
Most  of  the  parents  themselves  will  acknowledge  this. 
And  boys  and  girls  ought  not  to  go  together.  Some 
of  the  fanners  see  this,  and  won't  let  them  mix,  even 
to  pickup  potatoes.  Men  don't  get  more  than  13s.  6rf. 
a  week  here,  as  a  rule,  and  it  often  falls  in  the 
winter. 

218.  E.    Morris,    Esq.,   M.D.,  medical   officer   to 

union I  have  been  in  practice  at  Spalding  for  26 

years.  The  want  of  cottages  is  the  great  evil  here. 
The  rule  in  Deeping  Fen  is  that  the  farmhouse  is  at 
one  end  of  the  farm  and  the  foreman's  at  the  other. 
The  latter  Igdges  all  the  young  -waggoners.  In  many 
cases  there  are  only  two  bedrooms  in  the  house. 
Sometimes  even  these  are  passage  rooms,  and  divided 
from  each  other  by  lath  and  plaster,  only.  In  one  of 
these  all  the  waggoners  sleep,  in  the  other  the  family. 
In  attending  confinements  in  such  cases  I  have  often 
had  to  clear  out  the  adjacent  I'oom  for  deceiicy's  sake. 
The  amount  of  cubic  feet  of  air  in  such  cottages  is 
often,  very  inadequate  for  health.  Field  work,  as  a 
rule,  is  wholesome  for  children.  Boys  should  not  go 
before  7  years  old ;  girls  should  not  go  at  all,  or  if 
they  go  I  would  limit  the  age .  to  between  12  and  15. 
Children  of  either  sex  not  to  commence  work  before 
8  a.m.,  or  to  woi'k  after  4  p.m.  Morally  field  work  is 
very  injurious,  and  separation  of  the  sexes  should  be 
rigidly  enforced  in  all  cases. 

219.  Mr.  Ashton,  farmer,  Deeping  St.  Nicholas. — 
I  employ  a  private  gang  of  girls  to  do  my  weeding, 
and  I  have  noticed  that  they  almost  aU  of  them  bring 
mutton  Or  meat  of  some  kind  to  their  dinner.  I  used 
formerly  to  live  in  Hertfordshire,  where  they  used 
live  on  bread  and  onions  only.  AU  our  corn  has  to 
be  weeded  twice  before  harvest.  Boys  are  employed 
very  young  to  lead  horses  with  us.  Hardly  a  harvest 
geita  over  without  an  accident  to  some  of  them.     Mr. 

—  (a  farmer),  employs  women  to   lead   manure 

carts,  and  they  will  often  ride  astride  the  horses. 
He's  the  only  one  who  does  that.  Our  great  want  is 
cottages  ;  it  is  at  the  root  of  all  these  questions. 

220.  Mr.  Clement  Laxton,  farmer.  Pinchbeck.  — 
We  are  pretty  well  off  for  cottages,  because  a  lot  have 
been  run  up  on  the  waste.  But  many  of  them  .ire  not 
fit  to  put  a  pig  in,  and  we  have  no  sanitary  inspection 
worth  anything.  I  get  a  gang  at  times.  I  fetch  them 
in  a  cart.  But  I  won't  have  girls.  I  don't  think  they 
ought  to  go  at  all.    I've  seen  a  woman  go  ploughing. 

221.  Mr.  Charles  Copping,  farmer,  Wragg  Marsh. 
— I  am  six  miles  from  Spalding  and  five  from  Weston. 
Fve  only  one  cottage.  My  man  who  lives  there  has 
six  children.  He  takes  in  lodgers.  There  is  no 
school  nearer  than  five  miles.  The  rest  of  my 
labour  come  from  Spalding. 

222.  Mr,  James  Holland,  farmer,  Pinchbeck  Fen. 
— I  occupy  400  acres  of  Lord  Saye  and  Sele.  I've  a 
cottage  for  my  shepherd  and  no  other.  Some  of  the 
men  come  four  miles. 


SPALDING. 

223.  Mr.  Albert  Porter,  bookseller.— I  lived  20 
years  of  my  life  in  a  part  called  Little  London.  Since 
that  I  have  kept  up  my  knowledge  of  it  through  the 
Sunday  school.  Sometimes  200  children  will  come  to 
that.  Yet  a  Mrs.  Cross,  who  tried  to  begin  a  day 
school  there,  for  there  is  no  day  school,  could  only 
make  8rf.  a  day,  after  paying  her  expenses.  So  she  has 
given  up  that,  aind  is  trying  a  night  school  there.  Last 
year  we  had  50  at  night  school.  I  don't  think  many 
of  the  children  went  ever  to  the  schools  in  Spalding. 
Last  year  I  taught  a  Sunday  school  in  another  part 
of  Spalding.  A  large  proportion  of  the  children 
between  10  and  14  who  came  to  it  would  sit  unable 
to  read  a  single  word,  or  at  any  fate  a  sentence. 

224.  Mr.  J.  B.  Pratt,  scho'oltnaster,  British  school. 
— I  have  been  here  30  years.  During  that  time  I 
have  taught  a  great  deal  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  am 
able  to  say  from  that  that  education,  especially  reading, 
has  also  advanced  a  good' deal.'  But  bnly  a  few  years 


ago  I  went  to  Market  Deeping  on  a  Sunday.     In  the 
school  there  were  100  or  so,  of  whom   15  or  20  were 
young  grown-up  men  ;  hardly  one  of  them  could  read 
the  alphabet.   The  children  of  the  labouring  class  who 
come  to  my  school — and  we  do  not  have  the  very 
poor — do  not  (taking  the  average  of  them)  leave  with 
sufficient  education.     Even  in  the  case  of  those  who 
know  a  good  deal,  it  is  too  mechanical  an  education. 
In  a  large  school  like  this  the  education  of  the  very- 
young  ones  is  mostly  done  by  monitors.    I  want  them 
to  learn  lessons  which  will  be  instruments  for  culti- 
vating thought,  and  I  have  more  faitii  in  the  quality 
than  in  the  quantity  of  the  instruction.    The  monitors 
do  not  know  how  to  develope  their  intelligence.     So,' 
too,  I  often  get  good  scholars  from  the  little  dame 
schools  who  can  read  and  spell  well.     I   attribute  it 
to  the  close  personal  attention  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  them.     If  a  child  has  a  good  foundation,  then  I 
don't  mind  their  being  away  all  the  summer,  as  they 
are  now,  and  they  come  back  not  much  the  worse  for 
it.     But  now  they  come  to  me  at  6  years  old,  and  at 
7  will  begin  to  go  to  work  and  to  come  irregularly. 
One  reason  why  they  come  irregularly  after  they  once 
go  to  work  is  that  going  to  work  gives  them  a  sort 
of  independence,  and  makes  them  masters  of  their 
mothers.     When  they  come  back,  and  I  put   them 
under  disciphne,  they  are  inclined  to  rebel  and  ledve 
altogether.     Now  the  father  is  at  work  all  day,  and 
seldom  sees  them  ;  he  doesn't  care.    The  mother' does 
care  much  more,  but  the  boy  is  her  master.     I  can 
always  tell  what  boy  in  the  school  have  got  a  good 
mother.     The  question,  therefore,  of  the  education  of 
girls  is  the  more  important  of  the  two.     If  you  stop 
them  from  work,  what  are  they  to  do  at  home  ?     In 
my  opinion  the  education  of  girls  is  wrongly  directed 
now.   The  parents  all  want  them  educated  as  teachers 
and  so  on,  but  in  the  end  the  girl's  place  will  be  at 
"  home,"  and  she  should  be  educated  iov  it.     I  know 
one   man  here   who   sends  his  girls  six  months  to, 
school,  and  keeps  them  at  home  the  rest  of  the  year 
to  get  them  "  domesticated,"  as  he  calls  it.     He  sees 
something  wanting  in  the  mere  schooling.  The  mecha- 
nical education  I  speak  of  is  partly  due  to  the  books.. 
Give  a  boy  "  Cinderella,"  and  he  will  devour  it,  and 
ask   intelligent  questions   about  it;  but  here  in  this 
book   I  open   are  passages   from   Abercrombie    and 
Paley.     How  can  you  wonder  that  tibe  boy  learns  to 
read  them   in   a  mechanical   way,    without    under- 
standing what  he  reads. 

225.  —  Bright,  labourer.  Pigeon  End,  Spalding. — 
My  girl  of  8  goes  to  work  :  she  doesn't  go  in  a  gang  ; 
she  goes  to  a  fanner.  I  wouldn't  let  her  go  in  a 
gang.  She  goes  at  6  and  gets  back  at  6.  I  have  six 
children.  We've  two  bed-rooms.  I've  seen  13  or  14, 
come  out  of  a  morning  from  that  house  (two  doors  off), 
boys  and  girls  and  women.  We  don't  know  whether 
they're  married  or  not.  It's  the  same  size  ;  as  mine. 
They  lie  as  thick  as  thieves,  and  they  live  like  pigs. 

226.  Mrs.  Wilson,  labourer's  wife. — ^I  used  to  go  in 
a  gang.  I  have  been  six  miles  to  work.  I  had  to  be 
at  Little  London  (two  miles  off)  at  6. 

227.  Mrs.  Gray,  labourer's  wife. — I  don't  go  to 
work  now.  My  mother  sent  all  her's  out  at  6  years 
old  to  tent  birds  at  3rf.  and  Ad.  a  day.  They  can't 
read  or  write,  most  of  them.  I  don't  know  a  letter  in 
the  book  hardly. 

228.  John  Quiruiey,  labourer. — I  go  with  a  machine. 
I  get  3s.  a  day,  but  I've  not  had  a  full  week's  work 
since  harvest.  I'm  out  of  work  now  (Nov.  21).  I 
shan't  get  ahything  more  to  do,  except  odd  days. 
There's  lots  more  like  me.  The  farmers  here  employ 
very  few  men  in  the  winter.  My  boy  is  12  ;  he  is 
tenting  now.  He  gets  8rf.  He  first  went  three  years 
ago,  and  got  3rf.  He  can't  read  or  write,  nor  can  my 
wife.  He'll  go  to  night  school  this  year,  if  I  can. 
It  costs  us  14(f.  a  day  for  bread. 

229.  \_Mrs.  Wakelin,  widow,  was  out  at  work  in 
the  fields.  Had  nine  children.  One  bed-room.  Some 
of  them  slept  on  the  floor,  some  in  the  small  kitchen, 
A  girl  of  7  and  a  boy  of  8  left  in  charge  of  the  hpuse 
and  the  younger  children.]  -     '- 
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230.  ilifrs.  ^tg6yjlabou5er's -wife,  Pinchbeck  Bars. 
— ^IVe  come  to  SpaJ^tpigto  complajn  against  a  (public) 
ganger  for  beating' my  boy.  My  boy  is  11  ;  he  can't 
read.  I  can't  afford  ;to  give'  aino' children  schooling. 
This  boy  earns  4s.  6d.  a  week,  My  husband  only" 
gets  10s.  J're  kept  my  girls  from  field  work ; '  I 
don't  like  it  for  them.  I've  Worked  myself.  I've 
been  oh  machines  ;  I  know  one  woman  who  lost  her 
arm  by  it,  and  one  that  lost  her  foot. 

[Her  husband  was  a  foreman,  and  really  was  better' 
off  than  his  wages  would  seem  to  Show.] 

PINCHBECK. 

Population  1,518. 

231.  Mr,  Wilson,  National  schoolmaster.  —  The 
average  age  of  the  children  at  this  school  is  7-|  ;  it  is 
gradually  falling.  The  children  go  to  work  younger 
than  they  used.  We  have  fewer  labourer's  children 
at  school,  and  they  never  get  into  the  high  standards. 
The  girls  used  to  be  older  and  bigger  than  the  boys  ; 
now  they  are  about  as  young  and  fewer  in  number. 
One  reason  is,  the  growth  of  root  crops,  such  as 
carrots  and  potatoes,  which  require  so  much  young 
labour.  This  has  improved  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  except  in  this  respect,  that  the  farmers  get 
more  winter  work  done  in  the  summer,  and  employ 
fewer  men  regularly  all  the  year. 

232.  Mrs.  James  Green,  labourer's  wife.  —  I've 
heard  tell  they  want  to  stop  the  children.  I  wish 
they'd  tell  us  how  we're  to  live,  when  a  man's  wages 
won^  keep  us  in  bread.  They  should  just  see  the 
poor  folks'  baker's  bill,  them  that  talk  so ;  but  I  hold 
with  them  that  says  it's  not  good  for  girls  to  go. 
Mine  go  in  the  summer,  but  it's  only  with  their  father 
or  me;  they  go  weeding  and  flax-pulling.  My 
husband  takes  out  Mr,  Aitken's  (private)  gang.  I 
only,  go  a  few  odd  days  ;  my  place  is  at  home.  I've 
six  children,  and  women  with  a  family  are  better 
there.  Flax- pulling  is  not  hard  work  ;  it's  the 
"  notion."  When  you've  got  the  notion,  it's  easy. 
There'll  be  40  men,  women,  and  children  at  it.  The 
youngest  that  goes  is  ,10.  They  get  a  bit  of  schooling. 
Mr.  Aitken  gives  15s.  a  week,  and  employs  his  men 
regular  all  the  year. 

[Her  six  children  were  eating  meat  pie  and  suet 
pudding  for  dinner.] 

CEOYLAND. 
Population  3,148. 

233.  Bev.  J.  Bates,  vicar. — Our  school  is  turned 
almost  into  an  infant  school  in  summer.  In  1867  our 
average  attendance  in  January  was  141  ;  at  the  end 
of  March  it  dwindled  to  89,  in  June  to  66  :  rose  again 
for  a  fortnight  in  August  to  115;  and  is  now  (Nov. 
13)  rising  to  90.  This  is  the  rule  every  year.  In 
the  summer  only  infants  and  the  children  of  parents 
raised  above  the  labouring  claps  attend.  Some  get  a 
little  teaching  in  the  Sunday  schools  who  never  go  to 
any  day  school,  The  labour  of  children  is  iriuch 
r^qmred  here,  but  although  you  cannot' divide  the  day 
or  the  week,  I  don't  see  why  children  should  not  be 
required  to  attend  school  alternate  weeks,  or  better 
still,  so  many  weeks  in  the  year.  They  are  well 
enough  off  here,,  but  rents  are  high,  rising  to  51.  and 
61.  The  labourers  go  terrible  distances  in  some  cases  ; 
they  go  to  Postland  and  Thorney,  each  four  or  five 
miles  off,'  to  Lord  Exeter's,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 

estates. 

234.  Mr.  Benjamin  Hardy,  farmer. — There  are 
three  large  public  gangs  here,  but  we.  never  employ 
them  at  taken  work,  but  only  by  the  day.  When  I 
myself  want  children  for  weeding,  &c.,  I  offer  higher 
than  gang  wages,  which  are,  6rf,  for  children,  and  of 
all  sizes,  and  the  bigger  children  come  to  us  and 
work  under  one  of  my  own  men."  The  gangs  are  then 
filled  up  with  little  ones,  who  are  pushed  out  a;gaih 
when  I  have  done  with  the  elder  ones.  Women  don't 
care  to  go,  but  girls  do,  and  I,  don't  know  why  they 
ghould'nt  ;  they  ougtt  hot  to  go  with  boys.    The  time 


for^j»,rting  is  6i,3p  now^or  6  in, summer;;  they  leave     Lincolnshire, 
offhalf  an,  hour,  before  the  men  -;  "" — 

23;5.,;^r.,^acW^oo»-,  farmer.— Girls  ought  tp    Mr.  Stanhope, 
be  10  before'^  they  go  to  work  ;  at  that  age  I, don't 
object  to  their  going  with  their  mothers,  if  they  don't  *'* 

go  the  long  dist^in,ce8  ;  but  many  women  send  their 

children  out  instead  of  goiiig  thems.elves.  Mr.  E. 

(3^  mUes  away)  has  only  one  cottage  on  his  farm  of  700 
acres,  but  he  sends:  a  horse  and  cart  in  every  day  for 
his  people.  Some  of  the  children  go  to  Thornfey  Fen 
or  Whaplode  Drove  (six  miles  at  some  points);  they' 
start  at  half-past  5  or  6,  and  get  back  at  7.  They 
ought  to  do  distance  in  the  master's  time. 

236.  Mr.  Wni.  Hutchinson,  churchwarden. — Out  of 
200  children  going  to  field  work  here,  I  calculate  80 
to  be  in  public  gangs.  The  hours  are  rather  longer 
in  private  gangs,  but  the  children  are  older,  and  better 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

237.  Mr.  Robert  Wyche,  farmer .^The  cottages  here 
are  very  bad  and  crow(ied ;  there  are  a  good  many 
with  one  bedroom.  There  are  some  where  there  are 
hardly  seats  enough  for  all  the  family,  and  the  children 
are  turned  out  into  the  street  when  the  father  comes 
home.  Girls  go  with  horses  and  carts  from  10  years 
old.  I  find  them  steadier  than  the  boys-  lli^'j  never 
sit  on  the  shafts.  They  get  into  good  places  after- 
wards. Girls  and  boys  are  "better  apart;  but  the 
mischief  arises  in  going  to  and  coming  from  work. 
Ton  should  see  the  children  and  women  at  Croyland ; 
they  all  meet  at  the  bridge  at  6  a.m.  before  they  start 
for  work,  and  you  should  hear  <■  he  talk  that  goes  on 
then.  My  plan  is  to  get  a  loi,  of  men  to  finish  off  a 
job  at  once,  and-  not  to  keep  a  few  regularly  at  it.  I 
send  my  foreman  to  get  10  men  or  as  many  as  I  want 
to  do  a  particular  job,  and  when  it's  done  T  pay  them 
off. 

238.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  farmer. — ^I  made  an  effort 
together  with  Mr.  Calthorp  in  1856  to  g^i;  the  gang 
system  put  on  a  better  footing.  I  had  always  seen  its 
evils.  The  more  you  interfere  with  gang  work  the 
better,  if  it  leads  to  work  being  taken  by  families,  as 
it  used  to  be.  I  don't  like  girls  going  to  field  work 
at  all  without  their  mothers.  The  great  want  is  indus- 
trial schools.  I  think  in  a  town  like  Cr&yland,  such 
a  school  could  be  made  self-supporting  if  washing 
were  taken  in  and  work  sold.  I  took  a  girl  the  other 
day  who  had  worked  previously  at  leading  horses  in 
the  fields ;  she  was  quite  "  out  of  her  element,"  could  not 
make  a  bed  or  do  anything.  I  remember  the  riots  and 
the  sort  of  set  made  against  machinery  in  '30-32. 
The  thing  which  pacified  the  men  in  our  district  was 
giving  each  of  them  half  an  acre  of  land  at  a  nominal 
rent.  Nobody  can  tell  how  much  it  has  added  to 
their  prosperity.  It's  that  land  which  keeps  our  best 
labour  at  Croyland.  ' 

239.  Mrs.  Boone,  labourer's  wife. — My  girl  (8)  goes 
in  a  gang.  She  went  four  miles  yesterday.  She  goes 
out  at  6.30  a.m.  (in  November). 

240.  Extract  from  Letter  to  Mr.  Edwakd  Stanhope 
from  Mr.  G.  Wilson  of  Croyland,  dated  Feb.  8, 
1868.  ,  "         ' 

In  the  year  1831  Sir  Thomas  Orby  Hunter 
granted  33  acres  for  the  purposes  of  allotment  gardens, 
and  some  years  after  25  acres  more.  The  Marquess 
of  Ex;eter,  who.  bought  the  estate,  continued  this  use 
of  them.  ' 

The  lands  are  divided  into  half-acres  and  roods, 
the  rent  paid  by  the  poor  varying  according  to  quality 
from  33s.  to  50s.  per  acre.  It  is  payable  on  the  1st 
of  September  in  every  year,  and  I  think  I  may  say 
that  the  loss  of  rent  for  the  many  years  that  the  sys- 
tem has  been  in  existence  does,  notamount  to  \l.  (in 
37  years). 

As  to  your  second  question,  the  value  of  the  occupa- 
tion is  so  appreciated  by  the  labourer,  that  I  should 
say  there' are  at  least  40.  names  on  the  list  of  applicants 
for  any  piece  which  may  be  at  liberty,  either  by  death 
or  removal  ;  this  fact  induces  many  good  men  to  reijaain 
in  this  town. 

Qq  2 
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lincolnshire.       The  moral  effect  is  wonderful,  for  with  the  excep- 

tion  of  two  or  three  petty  delinquencies,  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  Stanhope,   ^f  ^^y  (,f  the  holders  of  the  lands  being  convicted  of 


crime. 


DEEPING  ST.  JAMES. 


Population  1,763. 

241.  Rev.  J.  George,  vicar. — ^In  this  parish  there  are 
23  public-houses.  I  reckon  this  to  be  about  one  to 
every  13  heads  of  families,  excluding  some  whom  I 
know  not  to  go  to  them.  Public  gangs  absorb  the  ma- 
jority of  the  children  here,  and  there  are  a  few  private 
gangs.  At  Market  Deeping  there  are  no  public  gangs, 
as  the  children  are  almost  all  employed  by  Mr,  W.  Hol- 
land, a  large  grower  of  peppermint  and  other  herbs. 
Ten  years  ago  there  was  a  great  reaction  about  public 
gangs,  and  they  were  much  improved,  but  they  have 
now  got  back  much  into  the  old  course,  and  I  thiuk 
education  has  suflfered  in  consequence.  This  place 
supplies  labour  to  all  the  southern  portion  of  Deeping 
Fen.  There  is  a  girls'  school  here  under  my  manage- 
ment, and  a  boys'  school  under  the  trustees  of  a 
charity. 

242.  Mr.  Edward  Pawlett,  lai-ge  occupier.  —  I 
employ  a  private  gang  of  boys,  no  girls.  If  girls  go 
to  work  they  seldom  go  to  service.  But  I  don't  think 
it  hurts  them  in  the  least  ;  they  grow  up  stronger  than 
other  girls,  so  I  don't  think  they  ought  to  be  stopped 
from  working.  I  begin  in  March  with  my  gang  and 
keep  them  right  up  to  the  winter.  Now  (Nov.  27) 
I've  10  boys  only,  one  of  whom  is  under  13.  Of  these 
four  can't  read  or  write ;  the  rest  can.  I  asked  them 
to-day,  and  I  was  much  surprised  because  I  know  two 
of  those  who  could'nt  read  to  have  been  at  school  a 
good  deai.  In  summer  boys  are  much  wanted,  and  a 
boy  of  8  is  as  good  as  one  of  15,  and  more  manage- 
able. There  are  lots  of  boys  doing  nothing  in  winter 
who  ought  to  go  to  school.  Fewer  women  go  than 
used,  and  more  children. 

243.  Mr.  G.  H.  Dean,  schoolmaster. — The  labour 
here  for  children  is  increasing.  50  of  my  childi-en 
went  to  work  this  year,  of  whom  only  17  are  back 
now  (Nov.  28).  Some  of  course  have  left  for  good. 
16  went  in  public  gangs,  28  in  private,  or  to  farmers 
in  other  ways,  and  seven  worked  for  their  parents 
only.  Some  of  the  children  come  three  or  four  miles 
to  school.  Matthew  Baker,  6  years  old,  comes  over 
three  miles.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  public 
gang  system,  and  I  have  considered  the  eflfect  of  the 
Gangs  Act  in  this  district.  I  don't  think  the  licensing 
system  will  answer.  The  gangmaster  may  apply  at 
any  time.  From  here  he  has  to  apply  at  Bourn  (nine 
miles  off).  He  will  go  recommended  by  all  the  farmers 
who  employ  him,  and  how  are  any  of  us  here  to  know 
of  his  application  so  that  we  may  oppose  it.  There 
ought  to  be  some  public  notice  of  the  intended 
application. 

244.  Ernest  Hare  (11),  carpenter's  son. — I  went  to 
Mr.  John  Holland's  in  the  Fen  this  summer  [private 
gang].  His  near  farm  is  three  miles,  but  he  has  one  farm 
at  Deeping  St.  Nicholas  (six  miles).  We'd  have  some- 
times to  go  to  t'other  end  of  it  (three  miles  further).  I 
got  Id.  a  day.  There  were  girls  and  boys  there.  The 
girls  didn't  go  from  here,  they  lived  in  the  Fen.  Miss 
Palmer  went  with  me.  I  went  at  5  and  got  back  home 
at  7.     I  came  back  to  school  last  week. 

[An  intelligent,  healthy  looking  boy.] 

245.  Mrs  Smith,  labourer's  wife. — I've  eight  child- 
ren, and  my  husband's  not  in  regular  work.  One  boy 
(15),  goes  to  Mr.  John  Holland's  in  the  Fen.  He 
starts  at  5.  This  week  (Nov.  27)  it's  to  be  half-past 
5  a.m.,  and  half  an  hour  for  dinner.  My  two  gu-ls  went 
to  Mr.  MUlington's  in  the  Fen  (six  miles)  and  further  to 
weed.  They  go  a  little  before  6.  We  go  further  to 
glean.     I  pay  13*.  a  week  for  bread. 

246.  Jane  Smith  (9),  daughter  of  above. — ^I  went 
with  Mr.  Feilden's  (public)  gang  this  year.  We  went 
at  6.  I  got  6d.  a  day.  [Could  read,  and  could  write 
a  little.] 


MARKET  DEEPING. 
Population  1,337. 

247.  Mr.  W.  Holland,  large  occupier. — ^I  grow 
peppermint  and  other  herbs,  which  require  a  great 
deal  of  weeding.  For  this  purpose  I  only  have  boys, 
and  a  few  women;  no  girls.  I  have  a  very  large 
number  at  busy  times,  under  five  or  six  of  my  steadier 
men.  The  younger  boys,  under  10,  I  employ  all 
through  the  summer,  from  March  till  November  ;  most 
of  the  older  ones  I  want  in  the  winter  also.  I  don't 
think  girls  ought  to  go  at  all,  unless  with  their  families. 
All  girls  want  "  situations  "  now,  not  "  places."  There 
are  plenty  of  places,  but  very  few  situations. 

248.  Thomaa  Osborne,  public  gangmaster. — I  took 
out  21  children  to-day.  I  look  after  them  going  out 
and  coming  home  ;  they  walk  before  me  in  sight.  I 
have  more  girls  than  boys.  I  should  not  like  my  own 
girls  to  go  to  field  work  at  all.  I  have  got  three 
weeks  more  work,  if  the  weather's  open  (Nov.  28). 
Two  of  my  girls  are  over  15.  I  have  got  places  for 
some  of  them. 

249.  Charles  Sculthorpe,  labourer. — I  take  charge 
of  16  or  18  boys  to  weed  for  Mr.  Holland.  We  have 
some  as  young  as  8.  We  go  out  at  6  in  summer,  and 
get  home  at  6.  We  want  the  little  boys  from  April 
till  the  back  end.  Boys  of  11  or  12  are  wanted  all  the 
winter.  Mr.  Holland  employs  no  girls.  Girls  do  go 
too  young  hereabouts.  My  girl  (12)  went  this  year 
in  Osborne's  gang.  He  doesn't  go  far  ;  but  some  of 
them  go  six  miles  to  Mr.  Millington's,  and  two  miles 
down  his  farm.  I  know  young  children  who  have 
done  so  ;  they  go  at  6.  I  don't  like  my  girl  to  go  at 
all,  but  I'm  obliged  to  let  her  go.  We  set  the  pepper- 
mint in  May,  then  we  weed  it,  and  in  August  we  mow 
it.  Boys  ai-e  wanted  for  all  this.  Women  go  to 
threshing  machines  about  here,  and  work  on  the  stand. 
It's  very  dangerous  for  them. 

LANGTOFT. 
Population  746. 

250.  ExTKACTS  from  two  letters  from  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Wakebn,  vicar  and  magistrate. 

I  am  incliued  to  think  the  evil  done  to  children 
physically  by  field  work  is  often  exaggerated.  With 
the  exception  of  very  young  children,  and  of  girls  at  a 
certain  age,  I  believe  that  living  in  the  fresh  air  more 
than  compensates  for  the  occasional  too  great  fatigue 
In  10  yeai-s  I  have  observed  only  one  case  (that  of  a 
girl)  of  death  traceable  to  exposure  in  the  fields. 

I  think,  however,  very  differently  of  the  moral 
evils.  Those  of  the  public  gang  system  having  been, 
exposed  and  legislated  for,  I  cannot  see  how  the  private 
gang  system  can  escape.  If  all  employers  conscien- 
tiously cared  for  the  good  of  their  employees  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  interfere  with  them;  but  directly 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  this  is  unfortunately  too 
frequent,  every  evil  attending  the  public  gang  belongs 
to  the  private  one,  and  requires  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way.  I  caimot  help  thinking  that  these  remarks 
must  be  extended  to  all  children  employed  in  agri- 
cultural labour,  nor  do  I  think  that  their  condition 
will  be  ameliorated  until  they  ai-e  protected  by  legis- 
lation. 

The  fii-st  method  that  suggests  itself  is  by  insuring 
that  each  child  be  brought  under  education,  and  I 
believe  that  the  principles  of  the  Factory  Act  might 
be  brought  into  play  in  agi-icultural  districts.  In  them 
the  features  of  demand  for  labour  being  a  great  demand 
during  certain  seasons,  and  then  a  cessation  of  demand, 
the  half  day  plan,  or  the  alternate  whole  day  plan, 
would  be  most  inconvenient ;  I  do  not,  however,  see 
that  any  inconvenience  would  arise  from  a  child  being 
obliged,  before  employment  in  labour,  to  produce  a 
certificate  that  he  has  made  a  certain  number  of 
attendances  at  some  school  during  the  12  months  last 
preceding  ;  this  would  enable  employers  to  avail  them- 
selves of  child  labour  when  most  required,  and  would 
allow  parents  to  select  the  times  Of  year,  and  the  kinds 
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^f  employment  best  suited  to  their  children's  liealth 
and  power. 

Unless  some  system  be  adopted  making  education 
either  diijectly  or  indirectly  compulsory,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  indifference,  or  I  might  almost  say  opposition 
to  it,  shown  by  many  of  the  farmers,  and  the  natural 
anxiety  of  parents  to  make  their  children  self-sup- 
porting, wUl  cause  numbers  of  our  labouring  poor  to 
gx'OW  up  in  entire  ignorance. 

As  regards  payment,  it  would  be  hard  to  expect  a 
parent,  obliged  to  send  his  child  to  school,  to  pay  more 
than  Id.  weekly  for  each  child  ;  except,  therefore,  in 
the  case  of  an  endowment,  or  of  well-to-do  and  willing 
parishioners,  no  eflScient  school  could  be  carried  on, 
unless  it  were  known  that  the  deficiency  would  be  met 
from  some  public  source. 

But  without  proper  cottage  accommodation  no  great 
good  can  be  expected.  Here  again  the  indifference  of 
a  certain  class  of  landlords  and  tenants  seem  to  demand 
legislative  interference.  In  this  neighbourhood  a 
labouring  man  cannot  pay  sufftcient  rent  to  make  the 
building  of  cottages  remunerative ;  though  indirectly 
it  becomes  so,  respectable  houses  bringing  respectable 
labourers. 

I  think  that  the  night  school  though  it  mitigates, 
far  from  supplies  the  wants  of  the  day  school  ;  it 
requires  a  better  staff  of  teachers  than  most  country 
parishes  possess,  to  have  a  night  school  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  therefore  the  girls  are  mostly  neglected  ; 
while  it  demands  more  thoughtful  resolution  than  can 
be  expected  of  boys  whose  early  education  has  been 
neglected,  to  cause  them  after  a  hard  day's  work  to  go 
through  the  drudgery  of  learning  their  letters  and 
solving  sums.  In  this  parish  there  was  last  winter  an 
average  attendance  of  only  12. 

Children  are  sent  fairly  up  to  8  years  old.  They 
then  begin  to  drop  off.  After  11  or  12  the  idea  seems 
to  be  that  education  is  complete,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  who  attend  the  night  school,  no  more  is 
received.  The  result  of  this  appears  when  they  present 
themselves  as  candidates  for  confirmation. 

This  yeai-,  out  of  20  boys  who  came  to  me,  averaging 
16  years  old,  seven  could  not  read  at  all,  and  10 
could  not  write  at  all,  while  with  othei-s  the  power 
was  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  The  girls 
were  better,  out  of  14,  three  could  not  read,  and  eight 
could  not  write. 

I  cannot  see  why  children  should  not  be  employed 
in  the  fields  as  young  as  8,  provided  that  they  had 
made  their  school  attendances  in  the  preceding  year, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  this  attendance  kept  up  till  15, 
under  an  Act  analogous  to  the  Print  Works  Act. 
Field  work  for  girls  is  objectionable,  making  them  low, 
and  unfitting  them  for  service,  but  in  some  neighbour- 
hoods this  seems  almost  necessary.  The  older  the 
gu-ls  the  greater  the  evil,  and  if  they  were  only 
employed  in  the  fields  till  12  or  13,  no  gi-eat  harm 
would  be  done. 


251.  Notes  by  the  Eev.  H.  T.  Fletcher,  Vicar  of 
Bicker,  near  Spalding. 

(1.)  That  it  is  not  possible  or  desirable  at  present 
to  dispense  with  the  labour  of  young  children  in 
agriculture. 

(2.)  That  for  boys  who  are  themselves  to  become 
labourers  there  can  be  no  better  employment,  provided 
that  a  sufficient  amount  of  school  teaching  be  secured 
to  them. 

(3.)  That  it  is  desirable  that  girls  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  out-door  agricultural  labour,  but  that 
if  such  exemption  cannot  be  hoped  for  at  present 
they  should  be  placed  under  the  same  regulations  as 
boys. 

(4.)  That  it  could  not  be  possible  to  place  the  labour 
of  girls,  so  different  and  scattered  as  it  is,  under  any 
effective  regulation  or  superintendence,  tantamount  to 
that  of  girls  in  public  gangs. 

(5.)  That  education  should  not  be  made  com- 
pulsory, but  that  a  certificate  of  school  attend- 
ance should  be  required  in  the  case  of  all  children 


employed    in    agriculture,    whether    by   parents  or    Lincolnshire, 
others.  

(6.)  That  no  child  under  12  years  of  age  should  be    ^^-  S'anhope- 
employed  at  all  in  agriculture  without  a  certificate  of  '• 

school   attendance  for    120  days,  or  240  half-days,  '^' 

durings  the  preceding  12  months  ;  or  of  60  days,  or 
120  half-days,  during  the  preceding  six  months. 

(7.)  That  no  child  under  9  should  be  employed  in 
agriculture  without  a  certificate  of  school  attendance 
for  180  days,  or  360  half-days,  during  the  preceding 
12  months  ;  or  of  90  days,  or  180  half-days,  dming 
the  preceding  six  months. 

(8.)  That  the  present  system  of  education  should 
be  made  more  widely  effective  by  affording  tentative 
assistance  (where  needful)  to  produce  results. 

In  forwarding  these  notes  Mr.  Fletcher  adds  (March 
19,  1868)  :— 

"  I  believe  these  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  gentry,  and 
most  of  the  employers.  It  is  obvious  that  some 
difficulty  would  arise  as  to  the  school  certificate, 
pending  the  establishment  of  the  needful  schools, 
where  no  sufficient  provision  at  present  exists.  In 
such  cases  a  period  of  three  years  grace  would  have  to 
be  allowed,  or  certificates  accepted  for  that  time  from 
dame  schools,  or  even  from  parents,  that  such  teach- 
ing is  given  as  may  be  practicable.  Within  that 
period  (still  further  extended  possibly  in  a  few  excep- 
tional cases)  I  feel  sure  that  the  additional  schools 
required  may  be  provided.  The  farmers  and  land- 
lords will  assist  in  the  good  work,  when  it  becomes 
their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  do  so.  There  is 
a  large  amount  of  money  left  for  charitable  purposes 
in  many  of  the  parishes  which  could  be  made  available. 
The  remaining  deficiency  might  require  a  grant;  I 
am  opposed  to  the  principle  of  local  rating  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  clear  that  in  any  system  of  local  rating 
an  area  would  be  taken  which  would  include  one  or 
more  parishes  or  places  already  well  provided,  perhaps 
at  much  cost  and  sacrifice;  and  that  to  tax  these 
heavily  for  the  shortcomings  of  their  neighbours  would 
be  most  unjust.  Should  any  parishes  or  places,  how- 
ever, remain  obstructed  it  might  be  necessary  after  a 
certain  time  to  lay  the  needful  rate  upon  them." 

252.  Extracts  from  the  Return  sent  by  Mr.  Fletcher 
to  the  Children's  Employment  Commission  in 
September  1865. 

The  children  are  generally  employed  in  this  parish, 
not  in  large  gangs,  but  as  assistants  to  the  parents  or 
other  workmen  who  take  work  from  the  farmers  at  a 
certain  sum  per  acre,  &c.  In  some  cases  the  farmers 
pay  the  children  themselves  by  the  day. 

Until  quite  lately  children  were  employed  to  a  great 
extent  in  helping  the  men  who  go  about  with  the 
threshing  machines.  The  number  of  children  thus 
employed  is  now  much  reduced.  This  employment 
is  very  bad.  The  men  who  attend  these  machines  are 
generally  a  class  that  the  farmers  will  not  have  as 
regular  men.  Their  work  is  very  irregular.  When 
they  are  employed  they  get  high  wages,  and  the  rest  of 
their  time  they  spend  in  beer  houses. 

Tenting  cattle  is  another  bad  employment  for 
children.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  are  employed  at  this 
work  between  10  and  14  years  of  age.  They  may  be 
seen  in  our  roads  and  lanes  tenting  cows,  and  in  the 
dry  season  they  are  employed  to  tent  pigs  and  sheep 
in  the  fen  lands.  The  children  have  little  to  do  all 
day  but  to  lie  about,  or  sit  together  and  play,  with  no 
person  to  control  them. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  the  same  class 
of  children  are  employed  in  weeding  com. 

Comparing  the  children  of  the  labouring  class 
here  with  those  in  the  manufacturing  district  with 
which  I  was  previously  acquainted,  I  should  say  that 
their  intelligence  is  lower,  and  that  they  are  far  more 
prone  to  indecent  language  and  immoral  practices. 
I  could  mention  cases  of  early  depravity  on  the  part 
of  female  children  of  which  I  had  no  experience 
whatever  during  15  years  residence  among  cotton 
spinners.     I  can  certainly  trace  the  origin  of  some 
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Lincolnshire,    of,  thes^..  cases  .  to,  the   employment   of  young ,  girfe 
.^^j-jii^  u.      ^^^  i^^yg  jjj  ^Yie  fields.     I  am  now  speaking  of  ctil- 

Mr.  SfcinHope.    ^^-en  of  13  and  14  years  of , age.     Of  course  tlie_  in- 
sufficient   sleeping   accommodation  fpr  ,  families  , is  a. 
"■  very  prominent  evil. 

lam  convinced  that  nothing  but  some  legislative 
interference  can  insure  to  these  children  anything  like 
a  necessary  amount  of  education  to  fit  them  for  their 
station  as  labourers.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  require 
anything.more  than  the  simplest  education  in  point  v 
of  learning.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
labourer  on  12s.  a  week  with  a  lai-ge. family  on  his 
hands  can  resist  the  temptation  of  3s.  to  6s.  a  week  ; 
but  I  think  something  may  be  done.  I  should  say,; 
that  the  attempt  to  educate  these  children  by  means 
of  night  schools  is  unadvisalate.  The  night  school 
necessitates  the  children  or  young  persons  going,  home 
in  the  dark. 

253,  Number  of  Children  under,  14  years  of  age  em- 
ployed during  August  1865  in  23  parishes  in 
T^^orth  Holland,  as  under. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

. 

ffarisli..     - 

Weeding  and 
Wood    ' 
.Gathering. 

Tenting  Cattle 
on  the  Boads. 

Working  with 
"Threshing ' 
Machines. 

B^marks; 

M.          P. 

M. 

M. 

F, 

Sr  i  :  " 

Sutferton  - 

1 

"l 

_ 



__ 

^|-5f^ 

Wigtoft    - 

a 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

■3|^^, 

Algashirk 

9 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

3   g   rt'W 

Fosdyke  - 

6 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

^lll 

Kirton      - 

16 

— 

6 

2 

' — 

— 

ig,  and 
employ 
are  hel 
return.- 

Frampton 

16 

— 

4 

1   . 

— 

—  - 

Wyberton 

2 

2 

2 

i 

■  — 

— • 

Skirheok  - 

4 

2 

— 

1 

— - 

— 

weedii 
'  those 
ibrtion 
•in  my 

Wrangle  - 

28 

3 

16 

5 

11 

— 

Leake      - 

15 

6 

12 

4 

2 

— 

Leverton  - 

6 

5 

4 

3 

- — , 

. 

2§?i. 

Brinington 

8 

6 

5 

6 

7 

— 

year  there  is  i 
children  who  foil 
ng,:  but  the  largei 
,  and  do  not  app( 

Bijtterwick 
Treiston  - 

14 
12 

4 
2 

4 
6 

2 

_ 

~'~ 

Fishtoft    - 

:    20 

8 

5 

-^ 

— 

.    — 

Skirieck, 

20. 

10 

2 

— 

6 

— 

North. 

Boston 

10 

4 

4 

3 

6 

' — " 

Long  Edges. 

Bicker      - 

_:_ 



3 

1 

— 

— 

Donington 

— 

—  - 

S 

1 

2 

— ■■ 

^•s  8)5j 

Gosberton 
Quadring 

— 

— ■ 

5 
3 

4    . 
2 

2 

. 

season 
Some  ' 
Iwood 
irvest  ( 

Surfleet    - 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

'     — 

Swineshead 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

1     — 

this 
ng. 

1 

192 

V 

58 

98  1     37 

38 

' 

t;5  a  ft 

4 

123 

254.  Bev.    W.    Stockdale,   vicar    of   Morton. — ^Tn 
summer  every  child  over  8  is  employed  in  weeding 
here,  girls  as  well  as  boys.     Till  last  yeaf  me?»  were 
not  fully  employed  in  winter,  but  now  they  all  are, 
and  the  demand  for  children's  labour  is  so  great,  and 
the  wages  given  them  so  high,  that  the  pat-ents  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  sending  them,  although  (as 
some  of  them  have  often  told  me)  they  would  rather 
not.     This  is  of  course  especially  the  case  with  the 
girls;     Girls  that  go  to  work  for  some  time  get  un- 
settled habits  and  are  unfit  for  anything  else.     Where 
they  hiave  done  so,  they  never  get  .into  a  good  sort  of 
household  service,  but  only  the  most  inferior.     Mixed 
gangs  are  not  generally  ejnployed  here,  but  I  don't 
thii^  young  girls  ought  in  any  way  to  go  to  field  work. 
Lunch  at  10  is  a  principal  meal  for  field  workers  here. 
Dinner  from  12  to  1  is  not  made  much  of  a  lieal,  but 
the  great  one  is  after  they  come  home,  when  they  have 
their  meat  or  bacon,  which  iu  almost  every  family 
they  eat  every  day.     Women  go  weeding  a  great  deal 
in  summer.     The  worst  time  for  weeders  is  when  the 
corn  is  very  high.     The  children  weed  till  the  corn 
is  far  beyond  their  middles,  because  in  these  fens  the 
"hareitf"   (goose  grass)   is  veiy  troublesome.     And 
when  it  is  suddenly  wetted  by  a  shower,' it  beicoraes  an 


injujf  ious  sQ^tof  .work ;  foj;  them;, .  We  ean'l^  depen4  OR, 
a  boy  staying  at  s'chooT  at  all  after  9,  and  in  tl^fi  sutpnpfir. 
the, school. b^comKes  aln^pst  an  ,i^nf9,nt  S)BhQ,Ql.,,  We^^ng 
lasts  60  longiliere,  and  chilfiren.of  8  can  wqi^  nine 
months  in  the  year.  Parents  alpo  ai'e  too  indulgent,, 
and  won't  send  them  to  schbpl  when,  they  can  ;  thei;e 
is  still  great,  carelessness  aboflt  it.  Sqme  few  pl«M; 
poverty;  h^i  all  the  men  .  are, ,  earning  ISs,.  a  WQek* 
and  extra  money  by  contract  wpflj,;  But  I  am  sojcry 
to  say  that  in  many  cases  the,  mpre  employmeut  the 
more  drunkenness.  Public  l^oupes  are  our  gi'eat  evil, 
and  the  crowding  in  cottages. .  A  good  many,  cottages', 
arp  very  insufficient ;  very  few  h^ve  more  thaw,  two, 
bedrooms,  some  haye.  only  one.  ,      , 

255.  Extract  of  letter  to  Mr.  Stanhope  from  William 
Parker,  Esq.,  Hanthorpe  House,  magistrate,  dated 
Jan.  17,  1868.  "'■  '  '  " 
(i.)  I  first  Qornmenpe^ , to  let  allotments  about  35 
years  ago,  starting  with  the  most  deserving  lajbpijrers 
iu  my  parish,  about  40  in  number,  and  I  have  ceme 
tp  the  conclusion  that  one  rood  ought  never  .to  bft 
exceeded.  My  rents  for  these- are  all  iQn.  per  rood, 
the  land  being  very  good,  say  worth  45s.  or  59«'  P^r 
acre  to  a  farmer,  so  that  even  half  a  rood'  is  a  nice 
labourer's  garden.  More  than  one  rood  causes  too 
gi-eat  an  infringement  upo.n  the  labourer's  time,tempting 
him  to  ti-ench  too  much  upon  his  master,  by_  taking 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  occasionally  out  of  his  day's 
work  ;  then  again  half  an  acre  invariably  results ,  in 
the  use  of  the  plough,  which  I  never  allow  j  one  rood 
is  used  for  corn,  one  for  potatoes.  This  looks  nice 
at  the  first  glance,  but  the  objections  are  that  the 
work  gets  done  by  hire  (unless  the  labourer  can,  beg, 
the  ploughing  of  his  employer),  that  thus  it  often  gets 
done  indifierently  j  and .  that,  as  the  land  is  bearing 
a  crop  every  year,  half  potatoes,  half  com,  it  must 
result  in  failure,  unless  the  cultivation  is  very  good, 
and  the  quantity-  of  manure  very  ample.  ,1  endeavour; 
to  place  the  land,  as  near  as  I  can  to,  the  labourer's 
cottage,  which  is  a  great  advantage,  as  in  the  spring 
and  summer  Jie  can.  get  his  hpur  on  it  in  morning  and 
evening  very  well.  ,        ,   ;  • 

(2.),  In  my  parish  the  desire-to  obtain,  their  allpt-r 
ments  is  very  gfeat,  in,  spite  of  the  potato  disease,  and 
I  cannpt  give  you  a  stronger  proof  than  tMs,  that  a 
set  of  labourers  wilt  frequently  unite  tp,  taikB.  from,.^ 
farmer  a  field  pr,  pa^'t  of  a  field,  which  the  farmer,  is 
intending  to  fallow,  on  the  following  terms  :  the  farmer 
manures  and  ploughs  the  land  and  takes  half  the 
produce,  the  labourer  finds  the  seed  potatoes,  plants, 
hoes,  and  weeds  the  whole,  and  gets  up  the  crop ;  or, 
the  farmer  manures  and  ploughs  the  land,  and  makes 
it  ready  for  setting,  and  the  labpurer  sets  and  dops  all 
the  after  cultivation,  paying  ft-om  6^,  to  8Z.  per  acre 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  lan<^- 

(3.)  I  believe  that  this  system,  as  a  rule,  has  a 
favourable  infiuence  upon  the  condition  of  the  labourer, 
particularly  if  the  allotnients  ^re  let  under  proper 
restrictions,  such  as  the  requiring  of  a  proper  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath,  and  habits  of  soteiety  and 
honesty.  All  this  reasonable  control  may  gene- 
rally be  imposed  -withput  difficulty  by  the.  proprietor, 
and  even  the  occupier  will  help  his  desei-ving  labourer 
in  this  way  ;  though  I  may  here  remark  that  the 
farmers  are  for  the  most  part  opposed  to  larger  allot- 
ments than  one  rood. 

256.  Capt.  -  C.  Parker,  Abbey  Parks,  magistrate. 
— Some  simple  limitation  of  the  distance  to  which 
children  should  pe  allowed  to  go  on  foot  to-  work 
would  be  desirable.  If  under  12  they  ought  not  tp 
be  called  upon  to  go  more  than  two  miles,  Restric- 
tions, however,  upon,  children's  labour  will,  I  fear, 
have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  men's  laboui^ 
and  .lliis  will  be  very  hafd  upon  the  small  farmers, 
who  always  pay  a  higher  rent  in  proportion  than  the 
larger.  Wages  are  high-  already,  and  ;do  not  repre- 
sent the  condition  of  a  labourer's  family,  for  gleaning 
is  a  large  source  of  profit  in  good  years,  t  knew  one 
woman  with  a  family  who  .gleaned  enough  to  keep 
them  all'  iii  bread  for  a  twelvemonth.  ..,    t 
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'  257.  Mr.  Thos.  Lawrence,  large  cK^cupier  at 
Haccomby  and  chairman  of  Bourn  board  of  guardians. 
— ^You  will  find  in  the  Fens  (speaking  generally)  two 
sorts  of  soils,  the  silty  loam  and  the  black  peat.  The 
boundary  between  the  two  in  our  district  is  the  Car 
Dyke.  The  latter  grows  weeds  of  all  sorts  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  require  mauy  months  weeding,  even 
after  the  corn  begins  to  get  high.  My  weeding  some- 
times costs  me  10*.  to  15s.  an  acre.  It  must  be  done 
by  children,  because,  although  you  might  hoe  out 
the  weeds  between  the  lines,  you  can't  hoe-  them 
out  in  the  rows,  but  must  take  them  out  by  hand.  I 
don't  see  why  boys  shouldn't  do  this  at  8  years  old. 
They  are  even  fit  for  some  purposes  before  this,  such 
as  picking  twitch.  Girls  can't  be  spared  altogether, 
hut  the  sexes  ought  to  be  separated  entirely  at  work. 
It  would  be  no  hardship  to  the  small  farmers  to  be 
in  this  way  compelled  to  employ  boys  only  or  girls 
only.  We  always  let  the  children  go  distance  in  the 
master's  time,  in' Deeping  Fen  they  do  not.  This  is 
because  here  we  (the  occupiers)  live  in  the  towns ; 
there  they  live  in  the  Fens  and  can  be  themselves  on 
their  farms  at  6  a.m.  Girls  generally  go  at  7,  but 
if  they  are  .to  go  in  a.  lot  with  ,boy|,;  often  at  6.  That 
is  too  early  for  them  if  they  have  anything  to  do  at 
home.  Children  can  get  enough  schooling  by  8,  if 
they  go  every  winter  afterwards,  but  there  are  families 
here  that  never  send  their  children  at  all. 

258.  Mr.  Ed.  Healey,  large  occupier  at  Eippingalei 
— We  have  little  girl  labour  -here,  and  I  object 
strongly  to  it;  it's  very  unseemly  and  contaminating 
for  them.  When  I  was  9  I  worked  in  the  fields 
myself  at  weeding  time,  and  I  know  very  vrell  the  sort 
of  language  and  conduct  which  goes  on  there.  No 
girl  under  12  or  13  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  ;  that's 
the  time  when  the  evil  is  done.  If  they  did  not  go 
the  parents  could  get  them  into  small  service  sooner, 
and  so  train  them  up  for  their  duties  in  life  ;  but  if 
they  once  go  to  the  fields  they  don't  care  about 
service.  If  they  go  after  13,  males  and  females  ought 
to  be  separated.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
small  fanner,  because  children  now  prefer  the  large 
mixed  gangs,  and  won't  to  go  to  a  small  farmer.  Boys 
go  rmlch  too  young  with  horses  here;  it's  very 
dangerous  to  themselves  and  others.  Two  boys  have 
been  killed  in  my  service  in  this  way,  and  jet  they 
were  much  older  than  many  that  go.  They  will  go 
at  8  or  9  with  a  horse  and  cart.  They  lead  the  horse 
if  they  meet  any  one ;  at  other  times  they  are  driving, 
or  riding  on  the  shafts. 

259.  Mr.  T.  Casswell,  large  occupier  at  Pointon. — 
The  one  great  complaint  I  make  is  as  to  tlie  over- 
crowding in  cottages,  especially  at  May-day  week.  At 
that  time  the  parents  will  sometimes  sleep  on  the  bed, 
and  the  children  on  the  floor  under  it.  But  at  all 
times  it  is  very  bad.  Many  proprietors  of  cottages 
don't  care  what  happens  as  long  as  they  get  their 
rent.  In  one  of  our  poor  houses  I  found  a  boy  of  15 
and  a  girl  of  12  had  been  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  for 
some  time.  The  drainage  is  very  bad  in  some  of 
these  towns.  At  Pointon  there  is  an  open  sewer 
running  down  the  street,  which  is  quite  stagnant  in 
summer.  You  will  find  it  in  the  line  of  villages  at 
the  edge  of  the  Fen.^  The  relieving  officer  is  the 
inspector  of  nuisances.  I  think  that  a  most  unfit 
arrangement;  lOl.  extra  is  given  to  hini  for  it,  and  he 
has  not  time  to  do  the  duties  properly.  They  never 
do  anything  unless  actua,l  complaint  is  made  to  them. 

260.  H.  George,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Revesby  (in  large 
practice  in  the  upper  Fen  district). — I  find  flat  feet 
a  common  complaint  among  young  labouring  men  in 
this  district.  I  attribute  it  to  the  rigidity  of  the  boots 
they  wear  preventing  'any  movement  of  the  foot  in 
them.  I  find  rheumatism  prevailing  largely  among 
adult  men  of  40  or  50  years  of  age  ;  I  attribiite,,  this 
to  the  climate,  and  not  to  working  at  too  early  an  age, 
I  have  little  experience  of  female  .field  work ;  but  as 
to  the  lads,  I  don't  thipk  the  work  they  now  do,  or 
their  hours  (from  6  to  6),  ait  all  injures  them.  Tenting 
is  the  most  starving  sp|:t  of  work..  On  thp  ;cpntrg,ry 
the  improved  diet  they  get  from  their  earnings  by  field 


c. 


work  adds  very  much  to  their  development.     They  Lincolnihire. 

have  little  calf'tb  the  leg,  and  not  much  development  

of  the  biceps  muscle,  but  this  is  caused  by  the  nature  Mr.  Stanhope, 
of  the  work  they  are  required  to  do. 

BILLINGBOROUGH. 

Popula,tion  1,149. 
261.  Mr.  Sills,  farmer.  —  Great  demoralization 
ensues  from  boys  and  girls  being  allowed  to  go 
together  to  work.  I  think  that  at  any  rate  the  older 
girls  and  women  ought  to  be  obliged  to  work  alone,  if 
indeed  you  do  not  separate  the  sexes  altogether  in 
work.  But  this  would  be  rather  hard  on  small 
farmers,  who  only  want  four  or  five  children  to  do 
their,  weeding..,.  And  besides  this,  when  a  small 
number  go  together,  the  man  who  is  with  them  can 
look  after  them  better,  and  can  really  be  responsible 
for  them.  1  think  you  might  fix  a  limit,  say  five  or 
six;  and  in  any  larger  gang  than  that  separate  the 
boys  and  girls.  I  separate  them  altogether,  and  send 
out  the  boys  under  a  man,  and  the  girls  under  a 
woman.  The  overlooker  of  a  private  gang  has 
generally  nothing  to  do  with  them  during  meal  times, 
and  then  it  is  that  the  bad  effects  ensue.  As  an 
instance  I  may  mention  that  not  long  ago  I  was 
passing  one  of  our  farms  in  the  fen  here,  where  a  lot 
of  big  boys  and  girls  where  employed  for  weeding  ;  I 
saw  the  boys  all  bathing  before  the  girls.  .;. 

■  262.  Mrs.  Grocock,  labourer's  wife. — I  don't  believe 
in  girls  going  at  alb  to  work.  I'd  sooner  let  mine 
go  on  'taters  and  salt.  The  boys  and  girls  will  go 
here. to  the  farmers  at  6  and  7  years  old.  Those  poor 
little  things  of  Betsy  Fi'ere's  go.  They're  not  as  high 
as  my  little  one  there  (8).  And  there's  not  one  out  of 
10  of  those  that  look  after  them  that  does't  use  badness 
to  them.  My  youngest  boy's  11  now.  He  works  at 
Sempringham  House;  he  went  out  at  7  first,  and  he  has 
worked  there  ever  since,  summer  and  winter,  snow 
and  all  weathers.  He  goes  turnipping  in  winter.  He 
goes  out  at  a  quarter  before  6.  My  other  boy  (17) 
began  at  7  years  old.  He'd  lead  horses  ;  at  harvest 
time  he'd  be  leading  till  11  o'clock  at  night.  There's 
plenty  of  lads  of  7  will  take  care  of  a  pair  of  horses. 
I  think  it  is  very  dangerous.  I  heard  they  talked  of 
stopping  it  two  years  ago,  but  they've  done  nothing. 
They  ought. 

263.  Repoet  of  a  House  to  House  Visitation  of 
Billingborough,  by  William  Cumberworth  and 
Demetrius  Glenn,  January  1868. 


From  2  to  7 

Years  of 

Age. 

From 7  tolO. 

From  10  to  14. 

Totals. 

Boys    - 
Girls   - 

67 

75 

49 
32 

63 
31 

179 
138 

— 

— 

— 

317 

We  find  that  there  are  317  children  in  the  paris 
over  2  and  under  14  years  of  age. 

Attendance  at  School. 

Boys.         Girls. 

Alenson's  (parish)*    - 
Glenn's  (private)t 
Miss  Barber's  (ladies) 
Mrs.  Iszatt's 
Miss  Hill's     - 
Mrs.  Clarke's,  ■  - 

Miss  Pickworth's 
Mrs.  Tooms' 

,  '  ,    '  ,     .Totals,.,  -    83  85 

sbowing  an  attendance  at  school  of  168. 

*  With  an  endowment  of  iOl.  a  year.  . 

f  Payment  quarterly:  a  higher  class  of  school. 
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24 

— 

.— 

7 

3 

17 

7 

30 

2 

10 

9 

20 

4 

1 
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{.incolnahire.         The  evening  school  is  held  four  evenings  in  the 

■~~  week  from  6  to  8  o'clock,  from  October  to  March. 

Mr.  Stanhope,   -yjjg  „uniber  on  the  books  at  Christmas  1867  was  80, 

-with  an  average  attendance  of  73,  the  ages  of  the 

"''  pupils  varying  from  7  to  48.     The  teachers  are  all 

voluntary,  except  the  superintendent,  who  is  paid. 

Each  pupil  pays  2d.  weekly. 

Sunday  School. 


On  the 
Books. 

In  attendance  on 
I8(;8. 

Jan.  12, 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Church  School  - 
Wesleyan  School 
Baptist  School  - 

54 

167 

42 

21 

51 

9 

9 

57 
5 

263 

81 

71 

J 

152 

The  population  of  Billingborough  is  1,149  (census, 
1861),  and  there  are  317  children  between  2  and  1,4 
living  at  home. 

Out  of  this  number,  149  attend  no  day  school,  and 
52  are  on  the  books  of  no  Sunday,  school. 

Of  the  80  on  the  books  of  the  night  school,  there 
are  49  under  14  years  of  age*  who  are  not  attending 
day  schools,  and  two  only  who  attend  both  day  and 
evening  schools. 

(Signed)         W.  Cumberworth, 

Churchwarden. 
D.  Glenn, 

Assistant  overseer, 

HORBLING. 
Population  546. 

264.  Rev.  H.  Harris,  vicar. — Women  and  girls 
Work  here,  but  it  is  the  exception.  Many  of  our 
farmers  don't  like  it ;  Mr.  Dean,  one  of  our  largest, 
does  not.  Boys  go  of  8  years  old  to  pull  weeds  and 
twitch  ;  they  go  to  get  up  mangolds,  too,  and  single 
turnips.  They  go  as  young  as  8  to  lead  horses  in 
manure  carts.  A  few  odd  gii-ls  go  to  weed.  In  the 
last  20  years  almost  all  the  cottages  have  been  rebuilt 
here.  We  have  a  good  night  school,  with  an  atten- 
dance last  year  of  26  in  all. 

BILLINGHAY. 
Population  1,403. 

265.  Extract  from  Returns  sent  in  by  the  Bev. 

E.  Jenkins,  "Vicar. 

The  employment  of  females  in  agriculture  inter- 
feres very  much  with  their  proper  training  for  do- 
mestic duties,  but  in  the  weeding  season  in  the  fens 
it  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

There  is  no  school  in  this  place  at  present,  either 
National  or  of  any  other  denomination,  for  the  use  of 
the  poor.  There  are  six  small  private  schools,  chiefly 
attended  by  the  children  of  the  poor.  Few  of  them 
can  afford  to  put  more  than  one  child  at  a  time  in  a 
private  school.  Moreover,  when  work  is  scarce  in 
winter,  and  the  children  could  best  be  spared,  the 
parents  have  no  money  to  spare.  Only  three  out  of 
the  six  private  schools  give  anything  like  sufficient 
instruction. 

[There  are  two  landowners  (non-resident)  drawing, 
say,  '500/.  and  3,000Z.  a  year  from  .the  parish.  One 
(a  lady)  gave  1/.  towards  the  building  of  a  school; 
the  latter  nothing.  The  rest  of  the  land  held  by 
small  proprietors.] 

266.  Wm.  Stennett,  relieving  officer  and  inspector  of 
nuisances. — SmaU  freeholders  of  from  2  to  40.  acres 

*  [Of  this  number  10  were  only  8  yeari  old  or  under,  11  were 
9,  and  nine  were  10  years  old.— E.  S.] 


own  most  of  the  soil.  They  ai-e  more  indifferent  to 
education  than  the  hired  labourers,  or,  if  not  indif- 
ferent, sometimes  less  able  to  afford  it.  Some  of  them 
are  paying  3/.  or  4/.  an  acre  for  borrowed  money. 
Land  sells  for  over  100/.  au  acre.  A  great  many 
children  are  employed  by  them  here  in  carrot  weeding; 
this  Las  to  be  done  on  the  knees,  but  it  is  mostly  done 
by  boys.     We  have  several  public  gangs. 

267.  Mrs.  Dickinson,  labourer^'s  wife. — I've  five 
children.  The  oldest  boy  (13)  has  been  to  school  a 
little  ;  he  can  read  ;  he  has  been  four  summers  to 
work.  My  girl  (11)  has  been  two  years.  The  first 
thing  they  do  is  dropping  beans.  A  man  will  go  with 
four  children,  boys  or  gii'ls,  who  follow  him  and  drop 
the  beans.  They  get  6rf.  a  day.  There  will  often  be 
three  lots  like  this  in  one  field.  We  want  the  money 
badly,  so  they  must  go.  Wages  are  2s.  or  2s.  Qd.  a 
day,  but  there  isn't  work  in  winter  for  ^all  the  men. 
We've  only  one  chamber  to  sleep  in. 

[This  was  one  of  a  row  of  seven  cottages,  with  one 
bed-room  each ;  only  two  privies.  They  belonged  to 
the  inspector  of  nuisances.] 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  KIME. 
Population  1,004. 

268.  Bev.  H.  S.  Neucatre,  incumbent There  is  a 

good  school  here,  built  by  Lord  Brownlow.  Mr.  Cust 
(the  present  owner)  has  rebuilt  most  of  the  cottages. 
Some  of  the  old  ones  still  remain.  There  is  also  a 
good  school  at  North  Kime  (two  miles  off). 

269.  Mr.  Futcher,  schoolmaster. — From  June  to 
October  the  school  is  almost  deserted  for  work  ;  some 
go  as  young  as  6.  Treading  wheat  after  sowing  is  a 
very  large  employment  for  young  children  here. 
Girls  do  a  great  deal  of  work ;  some  of  them  go 
tenting  all  the  summer.  Many  come  to  school  only 
two  months  in  the  year. 

HOLLAND  FEN. 

270.  Mrs.  Jackson,  Barley  Sheaf  Inn,  labourer's 
wife. — I  have  four  boys- at  work.  One  is  in  service, 
one  (13)  is  carrying  water  for  the  threshing  machine, 
two  others  (11  and  9)  are  tenting  pigs  or  leading 
horses  in  the  manure  carts.  They  are  not  scholars. 
Nobody's  are  less  so.  They  can't  read.  My  boys 
have  mostly  started  to  work  at  6  or  7  years  old,  and 
worked  ever  since  when  they  could.  I  expect  my 
youngest  boy  will  get  work  all  this  winter  at  odd 
jobs,  dragging  turnips,  and  so  on.  They  go  weeding 
to  Mr.  Teesdale.  He  employs  a  lot  of  bairns,  as  many 
as  he  can  get,  and  as  young  as  they  can  go.  He  has 
16  or  17  at  weeding  times,  boys  and  girls.  He  hag 
six  boys  now.  At  weeding  young  WiUlams  used  to 
take  care  of  them  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  24.  Now 
it's  an  old  soldier.  He  won't  let  them  speak,  he's 
strict  with  them.  The  weeding  and  singling  will 
often  go  on  in  this  way  from  May  day  to  harvest. 
Most  of  the  farmers  here  employ  more  women  than 
bairns.  Many  small  farmers  have  one  woman  regu- 
larly. The  women  go  out  at  8,  though  some  make 
them  come  by  7  and  work  till  6.  If  the  corn  is  ever 
so  wet  in  the  early  morning  they  have  to  go  into  it. 
We've  been  wet  round  the  waist  many  times  pretty 
nearly  all  day.  But  all  the  boys,  even  the  little  ones, 
have  to  be  at  work  at  6,  and  leave  off  at  6.  They'll 
have  to  leave  home  many  of  them  soon  after  5.  It  is 
a  long  day  for  them,  and  they  only  stop  one  hour  for 
dinner.  Many  of  the  men  here  have  to  go  a  very 
long  way  to  work.  If  they're  tramp  hands  with  a 
machine  they  have  to  go  wherever  it  goes.  My  hus- 
band and  one  of  my  boys  left  home  at  5  this  morning 
to  go  three  or  four  miles  to  work  Two  nights  last 
week  he  wasn't  back  till  half-past  8,  and  he  got  nothing 
extra  for  it  beyond  his  3«.  My  brother's  by  the  FeiTy 
(more,  than  three  and  a  half  miles).  In  winter  the 
men  don't  get  regular  work,  but  in  summer  there  ain't 
enough  of  them.  Mr.  Teesdale  had  nearly  30  Paddies 
on  at  harvest.  There  were  no  women.  One  old  man 
used  to  bring  his  wife,  and  she  slept  in  the  granaries 
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like  the  rest.  Some  of  them  will  stay  all  the  year, 
but  most  of  them'  will  go  away'  before  Christmas, 
when  it  gets  too  cold  to  sleep  in  their  sacks.  They 
don't  pay  Paddies  so  much.  It's  very  hard  on  us. 
Our  hsR-vest  only  lasted  three  weeks  this  year.  We've 
only  one  chamber,  and  a  closet  for  the  two  big  boys. 
Almost  all  here  have  only  one  chamber.  There's  a 
cottage  close  by  with  only  one  room  for  sleeping  and 
all.  Our  rent  is  3^.  15*.,  and  we  pay  the  rates  too. 
[A  slovenly  and  tumbledown  cottage.  There  were 
many  close  by  just  as  bad.  They  belonged  to  small 
freeholders.] 

271.  Mr.Joseph  Shipley,  schoolmaster. — Our  lowest 
charge  for  schooling  here  is  2d.,  and  this  school  sup- 
plies a  large  extent  of  country  in  this  parish  and  the 
40-foot  drain  parish.  But  there  are  many  who  won't 
send  their  children,  and  some  who  send  them  only  for 
a  month.  They  are  indifferent  to  it.  There's  a 
private  school  at  Chapel  Hill  (three  miles),  and  a 
school  at  Toft.  Some  of  the  children  come  nearly 
four  miles  to  school  here.  I  am  astonished  how  they 
do  it,  as  the  roads  are  almost  impassable  in  winter, 
very  bad  walking.  Just  now  all  the  children  are  out 
potato  gathering.  They  will  come  back  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  After  they  have  been  out  at  field  work  I 
notice  the  difference.  They  seem  to  want  breaking 
in  again.  Girls  go  a  great  deal  here.  They  will  be 
employed  this  month  (October)  in  topping  and  tailing 
mangolds.  They  don't  go  to  the  machines.  Boys  go 
to  carry  water.  It's  very  dangerous  for  women.  I've 
heard  of  two  or  three  accidents  lately. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT. 

272.  Mr.  J.  C.  Breathwick,  registrar  and  private 
schoolmaster. — ^I  have  been  here  41  years.  I  keep  a 
private  school.  I  charge  2d.  There  is  no  other 
school  near  this.  There  are,  however,  a  good  many 
children  here  who  neither  go  to  school  nor  work. 
That  is,  even  when  they  can't  get  work  they  don't  go 
to  school.  There  are  several  such  families.  They're 
ignorant  themselves  and  don't  see  the  value  of  it.  I 
like  field  work  for  boys  and  girls.  Those  that  go  into 
the  field  and  labour  for  the  bread  that  perishes.  Sec, 
are  the  healthfullest  children.  But  there  is  harm  in 
boys  and  girls  going  together,  though  it's  the  crowded 
cottages  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  immorality. 
There  is  a  place  close  to  this  (in  Sibsey  parish)  which 
is  called  "  The  Eookery,"  and  contains  the  following 
houses.     In  these — 

1.  With  one  small  room  to  sleep  in,  live  a  widow, 

grown  up  son,  and  three  other  children. 

2.  With  one  room,  live  father  and  daughter  aged 

14. 

3.  With  one  room,  live  man,  wife,  and  three  children. 

4.  With  two  small  rooms,  man,  wife,  and  five  chil- 

di"en. 

5.  With  two  rooms,  man,  wife,  and  son.  Not  amiss. 

6.  With   a -parlour   to   sleep    in,   man,   wife,   and 

widowed  daughter,  with  two  children. 

7.  With  a  parlour  to  sleep  in,  man  and  wife.    Not 

amiss. 
Most  of  them  are  sad  places  to  dwell  in.  We've  no 
inspector  of  nuisances  who  ever  comes  here,  and 
there  should  be.  We  have  not  enough  cottages  about 
here,  and  lots  of  men  lodge  with  the  foremen  all  the 
year.  Some  farmers  will  have  10  or  11  of  them. 
Then  there  are  the  Irish.  Some  of  these  stay  all  the 
winter,  and  sleep  in  the  granaries  in  sacks.  You'll 
see  12  or  14  of  them  lying  close  together.  Not  many 
young  girls  go  to  work  here.  Boys  go  at  6  or  7,  but 
they  don't  do  much  winter  work  before  12.  They 
take  up  mangolds  with  their  fathers  at  the  "back 
end,"  but  they  don't  go  much  in  winter.  Women  go 
on  the  turnip  lands. 

[There  are  parish  schools  at  Thornton-le-Fen  and 
Carrington.  That  at  New  York  is  closed,  and. re- 
placed by  a  very  poor  private  school.  Carrington 
contains  2,400  acres,  and,  only  20  cottages.  Labourers 
come  two  to  four  miles  from  Bolingbroke.] 
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273.  For  the  following  valuable  notes  on  schools  in  a 

large  part  of  the  marsh  and  fen  district  I  am  indebted 

toJtheRev.  W.S.Thomason,  vicar  of  Burgh-le-Marsh. 

The  survey  which  I  have  made '  includes  the   12 

deaneries  of  Bolingbroke,  Calcewaith(l  and2),  Cand- 

leshoe  (1  and  2),  Hill  (1  and  2),  North  Holland  (1  and 

2),  Louthesk,  and  Ludborough  (1,  2,  and  3). 

A  small  portion  of  this  land  is  on  the  wolds,  but  it 
is  chiefly  a  marsh  and  fen  district,  which  extends 
from  a  point  about  five  miles  south  of  Grimsby  to  Fos- 
dyke  Bridge,  the  border  of  Holbeach  parish.  The 
acreage  of  the  whole  is  a  little  short  of  400,000  ;  the 
population  106,767.  There  are  196  parishes  (civil), 
and  139  ecclesiastical  districts.  Thirty-two  of  these 
districts  have  no  school  at  all ;  but  they  are  all  very 
small  parishes^*  and  the  total  population  of  them  is 
4,400.  They  have  in  most  cases  schools  iii  other 
parishes  quite  close  to  them,  and  often  have  helped  to 
build  and  support  schools  for  their  neighbours  on  the 
understanding  that  their  own  children  share  in  the 
benefit  of  them. 

Twenty-eight  towns  and  parishes  received  a  share 
of  the  grant  administered  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
in  1866.  The  population  of  these  aided  parishes  is 
50,646,  about  one-half  of  the  whole  district  surveyed. 
The  acreage  is  88,273,  rather  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  same  district.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  28 
schools,  taken  together,  are  on  the  whole  by  far  the 
most  efficient ;  the  working  of  the  Revised  Code  is 
such  that  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  is  secured 
throughout  the  whole  school.  If  the  teaching  is  pur- 
sued vigorously,  the  grant  rises  in  proportion ;  as  the 
school  teaching  declines  in  energy,  so  the  grant 
diminishes.  Thus  13  schools  have  failed  to  keep  up 
to  the  mark  the  system  requires,  and  have  dropped 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  some  high-spirited  schools 
are  rising  out  of  the  list  of  Table  D  (45  schools 
unassisted  by  grant  or  endowment),  and  will  in  future 
years  have  earned  a  share  of  the  public  grant.  The 
majority  of  these  45  parishes  (containing  a  population 
of  17,395)  have  poor  schools.  A  master  is  selected 
not  because  he  is  earnest  and  hearty  in  teaching,  but 
because  he  wUl  undertake  the  work  for  a  very  low 
salary.  He  generally  ekes  out  his  living  by  taking  all 
the  "  parish  writings,"  measuring  land  for  the  farmers 
in  summer  time,  and  helping  little  tradesmen  to  make 
out  bills.  The  general  sense  of  the  county  is  in  favour 
of  attending  school  during  the  winter  months ;  the 
labourers  are  anxious  that  their  children  should  learn 
during  that  time  all  that  they  can,  and  are  grateful  to 
those  who  afford  them  help.  The  employers  of  labour 
do  not  wish  the  children  to  be  wholly  ignorant,  but 
think  that  a  very  moderate  share  of  scholarship  is 
sufficient.  Their  view  is  that  "  more  than  a  little  is 
by  much  too  much ;"  they  are  afraid  that  the 
labourers  wiU  be  spoilt  for  field  work.  Between  the 
masters  and  men  stands  the  clergyman.  If  he  will 
throw  himself  heartily  into  his  school  work,  the  la- 
bourers will  be  pleased,  and  the  farmers,  though  they 
may  grumble  a  little,  will  never  interfere  ;  they  will 
simply  mark  their  sense  of  the  unwisdom  of  the  parson 
by  refusing  to  give  more  than  a  small  subscription  to 
the  school,  not  so  much,  I  believe,  from  stinginess  as 
from  a  desire  to  keep  the  school  below  a  certain  level 
of  efficiency.  There  are  very  few  or  no  resident 
gentry,  and  the  passive  resistance  offered  by  this  plan 
can  only  be  met  by  adopting  one  of  two  courses — 
either  the  clergyman  must  support  the  school  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  or  make  a  vigorous  effort  and-  bring 
the  school  under  the  system  of  the  Council  Office.  The 
latter  course  is  the  one  he  will  take  if  he  be  wise  and 
has  the  means.  The  prejudice  against  it  will  die  away 
in  time,  and  a  most  valuable  and  powerful  support  to 
religion,  order,  and  good  living  is  maintained,  with  the 
immediate  approval  of  all  the  better  and  more  sober 
labourers,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  best  class  of 
farmers  and  their  wives,  and  in  the  long  run  with  the 
general  approval  of  all.    Besides  this,  a  school  is  much 

*  [Seventeen  of  them  contained  a  population  of  less  than  100. 
— E.  S.] 
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more  likely  to  be  permanent  which  is  founded  with 
the  help  of  the  whole  parish  than  the  school  which 
depends  only  on  the  will  of  one  man.  The  clergyman 
is  universally  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  school 
in  either  case,  and  has  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
carrying  out  his  views.  He  is  recognized  almost 
unanimously  as  the  religious  teacher  of  the  young. 
The  system  of  Methodism,  which  is  the  only  form  of 
dissent  which  has  any  hold  in  the  country  districts^ 
does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  children  in  day  schools, 
and  Wesleyan  day  schools  are  practically  secular  schools, 
and  a  return  of  such  schools  supported  without  goverii- 
ment  aid  would  be  blank. 

The  present  government  schools  may  be  considered 
as  the  salt  of  elementary  education  ;  their  indirect 
influence  is  very  powerful,  and  the  more  widely  they 
are  distributed,  the  more  the  system  as  a  whole  is 
likely  to  be  accepted  and  worked  out.  Had  a  despotic 
government  been  anxious  to  try  the  experiment  of 
government  schools,  and  so  spread  them  over  the 
country  as  to  make  them  available  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people,  it  could  not,  with  a  rnap  of  the 
country  and  statistical  tables  before  it,  have  made,  a 
more  judicious  distribution  than  has  been  effected  in 
this  district.  There  is  hardly  a  house  in  the  whole 
district  which  is  not  within  three  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies,  of  one  of  them,  the  deaneries  of  Holland  being 
an  exception,  as  they  are  very  rich  in  endowments. 

If  a  government  school  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
best  school,  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  endowed  &le- 
jikentary  school  is  generally  the  worst.  The  master  is 
generally  appointed  by  local  trustees  on:  other  grounds 
than  those  of  ability  and  industry  in  teaching ;  and 
when  he  is  installed  he  looks  upon  his  post  as  a  free- 
hold, and  insensibly  sinks  into  idleness.  It  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  found  and  maintain  a  national  school 
in  the  parish,  because  the  parishioners  look  upon  the 
endowment  as  freeing  them  froni  all  obligation  to 
support  a  day  school.  There  is  also  always  a  fear  that 
the  endowed  school  may  be  aroused  into  activity  and 
absorb  the  children  of  the  new  institution  ;  govern- 
ment will  afford  no  aid  ;  there  is  a  dead  lock. 

I  venture  to  make  a  few  suggestions  with  regard  to 
such  schools : — 

(1.)  It  should  be  unlawful  for  trustees  to  appoint  to 
an  endowed  elementary  school  any  master  who  has  not 
either  a  certificate  of  fitness  of  the  Council  Office,  or  a 
certificate  of  success  in  the  local  examinations  of  the 
universities.  (2.)  The  masters  should  be  paid  by  a 
fixed  payment,  from  501.  to  701.,  and  by  a  payment  for 
results  obtained,  after  the  manner  of  the  Revised  Code, 
from  the  funds  of  the  endowment,  if  sufficient.  (3.) 
AU  idea  of  freehold  in  the  office  should  be  swept  away. 
(4.)  All  endowed  elementary  schools  should  be  under 
government  inspection. 

This  subject  is  important  in  regard  to  this  district, 
because  the  fund  available  for  educational  purposes  by 
endowment  is  computed  at  no  less  a  sum  than  6,500Z. 
a  year,  exceeding  by  2,000^.  a  year  the  annual  grants 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  to  the  whole  of  Lincoln- 
shire.* The  results  of  the  sum  spent  from  endow- 
ments and  that  from  the  educational  grant  are  most  gro- 
tesquely disproportionate.  The  system  of  elementary 
education  may  be  considered  complete  when  a  good 
national  school  is  within  reach  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  acreage  that  a  first-class  ele- 
mentary school  wUl  conveniently  cover  is  about  8,000, 
the  population  of  which  should  be  2,000.  Fifty  of  such 
schools  would  suffice,  but  the  population  of  course  is 
not  so  evenly  distributed,  and  in  practice  perhaps  80 
schools  of  the  first  class  would  be  required.  Of  tbese, 
28  already  exist  in  working  order  in  all  the  most 
important  places  ;  the  rest  are  nearly  all  on  the  spots 
required,  though  from  endowment  or  some  other  cause 
they  do  not  yet  receive  a  grant.  Perhaps  three  or 
four  new  ones  would  be  required.     Subsidiaiy  to  thes^ 

*  [Besides  10  schools  inspected  by  the  Middle-class  School 
CJommissioneTS  in  this  county,  there  are  no  less  than  25  in  this 
district  assisted  hy  endowment,-^B.  S.] 


and  earning  a  smaller  grant,  should  be  infants' wd 
dames'  schools  for  remote  country  places. 

274.  (a)  Table  showing  school  attendance  in  the 
Wapentake  of  Avcland  (excluding  Bourn). 


Popu- 
lation, 

Number  of  OhUdreu 

on  the  Register 

of  Schools. 

in  average 
Attendance. 

1^- 

Per-oentage  to 

Population 
of  Children  in 

■  average 
Attendance. 

1861. 

Un- 
der 6. 

Overs. 

Total. 

In  Sum- 
mer. 

In 

Winter. 

In  Sum- 
mer. 

In 
Winter. 

S,138 

465 

812 

1,277 

692 

913 

isi- 

H 

11 

(6)  Table  showing  school  attendance  in  the  Wolds, 
Cliff,  and  Heath  Districts  (being  those  where 
there  is  both  winter  and  summer  work  for  chil- 
dren), as  indicated  by  returns  from  17  parishes, 
containing  an  aggregate  population  of  13,970. 

Jn  Summer. 


On 
Register. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Boys: 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 
Gii-ls : 

Under  10      , 

Between  10"  and  13 

544 
190 

580 
210 

396 
105 

398 
145 

In  Winter. 


Boys: 

Under  10           :  . 

. 

678 

519 

Between  10  and  13 

_ 

254 

169 

Girls : 

Under  10 

. 

801 

435 

Between  10  and  13 

- 

298 

219 

Night  schools  existed  only  in  four  parishes  out  of 
these  17,  and  in  winter  only.  The  total  number  of 
night  scholars  was  86. 

(c)  Table  showing  the  same,  in  the  Fen  Districts,  as 
indicated  by  the  returns  from  10  large  parishes, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  13,122. 

hi  Summer. 


r- 

On 

Average 

Register. . 

Attendance. 

Boys: 

Under  10 

401 

273 

Between  10  and  13 

113 

23 

Gfrls: 

Under  10 

374 

260 

Between  10  and  13 

136 

75 

In  Winter. 


Boys: 

Under  10            .     ..       . 

Between  10  and  13 
Girls : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 

519 
181 

426 
153 

401 
.117 

832 
135 

Out  of  17  parishes  in  this  district,  three  only  had 
night  schools.  '  ' 
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The  Half-Tdeb  System  of  Education,  a&  caekikd 

ON  AT  RtTDDINGTON. 

275.  Pamphlet,  entitled  "  Results  of  an  Pxperi- 
"  ment  on  the  Half-time  System  of  Education  in 
"  Rural  Districts,"  by  Charles  Paget,  Esq.,  M.P. 
(Bell  and  Daldy,  1859). 

Having  seen  the  advantage  of  the  systeiji  of  factory 
education,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  sanie  principle 
might  be  introduced  into  rural  districts. 

In' November  1854, 1  determined  to  employ  eight 
boys  on  my  farm,  to  do  the  work  hitherto  performed 
by  -four,  each  boy  spending  half  his  day  at  work  and 
half  at  school,  relievlag  each  other,  so  that  I  should 
always  have  four  on  the  farm  and  four  at  school.  I 
found  an  inconvenience  in  this  arrangement ;  when 
the  boys'  clothes  were  wet  and  dirty,  from  their 
morning's  wOrk,  they  were  unfit  for  school.  I  there- 
fore changed  my  method,  and  the  boys  now  work  on 
alternate  days.  ,        ■  .,      <  . 

After  four  years'  experience,  I  speak  confidently 
of  the  sa,tisfactory  working  of  this  system.  As  an 
employer  of  labour  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  it.  The  boys  having  an  alternate  day  of  rest, 
work  with  more  pleasure  and  spirit;  and  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  as  many  willing  to ,  accept  em- 
ployment on  these  conditions  as  I  want.  The  parent, 
who  might  feel  the  entire  loss  of  his  son's  wages  to 
be  too  great  a  sacrifice,  is  willing  to  forego  one-half 
the  amount  to  secure  him  the  advantages  of  an  edu- 
cation which  does  not  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  his  power  of 
maintaining  himself  at  an  early  age. 

The  great  advantage,  however,  is  to  the  children 
themselves.  They  are  never  weary,  either  of  school 
or  of  work.  Their  progress  is  found  to  be  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  those  whose  sole  business  is  attending 
school.  At  14  years  they  have  received  not  only  a 
very  fair  amount  of  the  rudiments  of  school-learning, 
but  they  have  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness of.  life,  and  are  ready  to  enter  into  service  with 
all  that  skill  arising  from  habits  of  labour,  combined 
with  hardihood  from  exposure  in  out-of-doors  work, 
which  the  farmer  who  hires  them  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. They  are  much  better  servants  than  the  mere 
schoolboy  could  be.  Their  school  life  being  compared 
not  with  a  holiday,  but  with  a  day  of  labour,  they 
look  upon  it  as  a  rest ;  and  their  associations  with 
books  are  not  irksome,  but  agreeable,  so  that,  as  a 
rule,  -they  wiU  retain  what  they  have  acquired. 

The  schoolmaster,  also,  feels  the  advantage  of  this 
system,.  The  bpys  attend  more  regularly  than  the 
average  of  children,  and,  remaining  to  a  later  age, 
their  attainments  are  higher,  and  they  give  a  higher 
tone  to  the  school.  Mr.  Spencer,  the  master  of  our 
Free  School,  declares  that  any  master  who  has  once 
experienced  the  benefits  of  the  system  will  be  very 
unwilling  to  forego  them. 

In  the  first  week  of  October  1858  I  examined  three 
of  the  boys  now  working  on  my  farm,  who  have  been 
upon  this  system  a  considerable  time,  and  who  are 
about  to  leave  school,  two  being  13,  and  one  just 
14  years  of  age. 

I  found  that  they  all  read  intelligently  and  well. 

They  wrote  from  dictation,  from  a  book  which  they 
had  not  previously  seen,  in  a  clear  hand,  and  with 
few  mistakes. 

In  arithmetic  I  dictated  sums,  which  satisfied ,  me 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  numeration. 

I  found  them  .quite  familiar  with  the  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  reduction,  and  compound 
multiplication. 

I  asked —  ,, 

If  I  can  plough  27  acres  in  a  week,  with  10  horses, 
how  much  can  I  do  with  24  horses  in  the  same  time  ? 


One  answered  correctly,  64  acres,  3  roods,  8  poles. 

One  answered,  64  acres,  3  roods,  4  poles. 

One  did  not  do  the  sum. 

If  a  haystack  will  keep  83  beasts  7  days,  how  many 
will  it  keep  17  days  ? 

Two  answered  correctly  the  first  trial ;  the  third, 
on  the  second  attempt. 

,  A  rectangular  field  measures  11  chains,  46  links, 
by  12  chains,  37  links  ;  what  are  its  contents  ? 

Two  answered  correctly,  14  acres,  28  poles. 

The  third  did  not  answer  it. 

What  are  the  solid  contents  of  a  box  22  in.  long, 
14  in.  deep,  11  in.  wide  ? 

One  gave  the  answer  in  feet  and  inches— i-l  foot, 
1,660  inches.     Two  in  inches.       . 

The  best  evideiice  I  can  give  of  the  value  enter- 
tained by  the  labouring  classes  for  this  system,  is  the 
statement  that  they  voluntarily  adopt  it  in  their  own 
arrangements. 

In  addition  to  16,  who  are  working  in  pairs  in 
agricultural  labour,  there  are  several  pairs  employed 
in  the  winding  and  seaming,  belonging  to  the  stocking 
manufactory,  and  several  girls  who  assist  the  mother 
in  her  domestic  duties  alternately  ;  and  I  have  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  in  both  these  cases  the  system 
works  very  satisfactorily. 

If  every  parish  were  blessed  with  a  schoolmaster 
as  benevolent,  zealous,  and  intelligent  as  the  master 
of  our  Free  School,  I  do  nOt  believe  there  wOuld  be 
any  difficulty  in  the  wide  extension  of  this  system. 

Where,  in  close  parishes,  the  possessors  of  estates 
compel  the  labourers  to  live  in  adjoining  villages,  in 
order  that  they  may  keep  down  their  poor  rates,  no 
dOubt  there  may  be  difficulty  in  providing  pairs,  in 
sufficient  number  for  the  convenience  of  the  farmers  ; 
but  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  evils  arising  from 
the  existing  laws  of  rating,  which  are  so  serious  in 
their  effect  upon  the  moral  and  sanitary  condition  of 
the  people,  that  they  must  ere  long  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature. 

This  alternate  system  of  labour  and  rest  appears  to 
be  indicated  by  our  ndture,  in  which  the  activity  of 
the  body  is  a  good  preparation  for  the  activity  of  the 
mind,  and  every  hard-working  professional  man  has 
found  that  the  best  rest  for  his  overtasked  mind  is 
in  bodily  exertion. 

,  Much  more  than  satisfied  with,  the  result  of  my 
experiment,  I  would  earnestly  request  that  any  of  the 
friends  of  education  who  may  have  it  in  their  power 
will  repeat  it. 

The  principle  is  one  which  admits  of  a  very  wide 
application.  Already  has .  a  manufacturer  in  Not- 
tingham adopted  it  with  satisfactory  results  to  the 
40boys  in  his  employ  ;  and  I  believe  that  our  middle 
classes  might  give  their  sons,  up  to  the  age  of  20,  an 
alternation  of  a  day  of  college  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, with  a  day  in  the  counting  house  ;  and  thus, 
with  Grod's  blessing,  confer  upon  them  that  inestimable 
boon,  a  sound  mind  embodied  in  a  healthy  frame. 

276.  Lettee  to  me  from  Mr.  Paget. 

'  "  Ruddidgton  Grange, 

"  Deae  Me.  Stanhope,  6th  March  1868. 

"  You  ask  if  I  have  any  observations  to  make  in 
addition  to  my  previous  statements  respecting  the 
'  half-time  system  of  education  in  rural  districts.'  In 
reply  I  would  say  that  in  1858  I  took  into  my  employ- 
ment two  boys  who  could  not  read,and  I  found  that  they 
made  no  satisfactory  progress  at  school ;  I  therefore 
dismissed  them,  this  being  the  only  case  of  my  having 
done  so,  and  I  find  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  my 
present  rule  to  admit  none  to  the  benefit  of  the  system 
who  cannot  read  tolerably.  At  that  time  only  .50  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  the  village  could  read  to  any 
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good  purpose  at  9  years,  Tout  the  attention  which 
has  been  called  to  their  deficiencies  has  raise  the 
per-centage  to  80,  without  any  increase  of  educational 
machinery,  and  I  look  for  progressive  improvement  in 
this  respect. 

"  I  also  wish  to  say  emphatically  that  the  system 
costs  me  nothing  ;  that  on  the  other  hand  I  believe  I 
gain  by  it  as  a  fanner,  for  on  any  day  when  I  want 
more  boys  to  drive  carts  I  inform  the  schoolmaster, 
and  only  pay  the  boys  for  the  time  they  are  at  work, 
and  at  no  higher  rate  than  other  employers  in  the 
village. 

"  I  have  ascertained  that  the  average  attendance  at 
school  of  my  boys  is  90"7  days  in  the  year,  sothat, 
taking  110  days  as  the  half  of  the  usual  220  school 
days  in  a  year,  I  keep  them  from  school  an  average 
of  19  days  in  the  year  for  the  purposes  of  the  farm 
at  times  of  pressure. 

"  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  replacing  the 
boys  when  there  is  a  vacancy.  Their  general  success 
in  life  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  parents  are  anxious 
to ,  make  their  children  half-timers.  Not  one  has 
gone  astray,  and  the  parents  express  themselves  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  plan,  when  they  compare  those 
of  their  children  who  have  enjoyed  it  with  the  others 
who  have  not. 

"  This  result  does  not  arise  from  any  exertion  of 
my  influence  ;  when  applied  to,  I  have  given  a  just 
character,  and  have  done  no  more.  What  you  have 
yourself  seen,  together  with  the  enclosed  letters 
recently  written  by  the  boys,  will  (I  think)  satisfy  you 
of  the  value  of  the  education,  and  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  on  no  other  plan  can  they  contribute  so 
much  to  the  labour  of  the  country,  and  to  their  own 
support,  while  they  secure  for  themselves  a  fair 
education. 

"  The  boys  begin  to  work  with  me  when  they  enter 
their  tenth  year.  In  that  year  their  labours  are  very 
light,  but  they  accustom  themselves  to  horses  and  out- 
of-doors  employment.  They  continue  to  advance  in 
usefulness,  and  in  their  twelfth  and  thirteenth  they 
are  worth  much  more  than  boys  of  the  same  age  who 
have  just  left  school. 

"  Examinations  which  I  have  made  enable  me  to  say 
that  the  education  of  my  boys  at  13  years  of  age  is 
far  better  on  an  average  than  that  of  boys  who  have 
attended  school  without  work  up  to  12  years  ;  and  at 
13  my  boys  have  worked  for  me  840  days,  (that  is, 
210  days  in  each  of  four  years,)  while  those  leaving 
school  at  12  wiU  only  have  worked  300. 

"  Assuming  that  an  adequate  education  is  essential, 
it  wUl.be  secured  by  alternate  attendance  on  the  school 
and  farm  with  short  intervals  .  at  the  least  cost  to  the 
parent  and  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  farmer  ;  and 
experience  shows  me  that  the  boy  becomes  well  pre- 
pared for  the  battle  of  life. 

"  I  would  suggest — 

(1.)  That  previous  to  a  boy's  being  permitted  to 
work  for  a  farmer  he  should  receive  a  certifi- 
cate that  he .  can  read  tolerably,  by  which  I 
understand  that  he  should  read  ordinary  words 
of  two  syllables  without  hesitation. 

(2.)  That  boys  of  9  years  old  and  less  than  13 
should  be  required  to  attend  90  days  in  each 
year  at  school. 

(3.)  That  eight  days'  attendance  should  be  in  each 
of  nine  months,  and  that  the  remaining  18 
days  should  be  in  any  month  when  the  school 
is  open,  which  the  farmer  may  find  con- 
venient. 

"  If  the  time  were  absolutely  fixed  by  law  it  would 
press  very  hardly  upon  many  districts,  for  the  times 
at  which  the  work  of  boys  is  required  vary  much  in 
difierent  counties.  In  the  south,  I  hear,  they  think 
that  the  boys  might  go  to  school  in  the  winter  alone, 
but  here  the  winter  is  the  season  in  which  their  ser- 
vices are  most  required. 

"  Yours  truly,  , 

"  Chaeles  Paget." 

277.  Mr.  William  Spencer,  master  of  the  Free 
School. — The  half-time  system  described  by  Mr.  Paget 


was  introduced  here  in  1854.  Since  that  time  Mr. 
Barker,  one  of  the  farmers  here,  has  adopted  it,  and 
another  farmer  sends  his  two  girls  on  alternate  days. 
Besides  this,  several  of  the  stockingers  send  their 
children  almost  in  the  same  way,  but  with  less  regu- 
larity. These  children  come  when  they  can  be  spared, 
and  not  on  any  certain  days.  On  the  whole  their 
attendance  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Paget's  half-timers,  and  I  am  unable  to  distinguish 
between  the  results  obtained  in  the  two  cases. 

Mr.  Paget's  boys  come  every  alternate  day,  but  on 
Saturday  all  go  to  work.  They  are  also  all  taken 
away  when  there  is  any  very  great  press  of  work.  It 
will  be  seen  that  as  a  rule  this  method  requires  no 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  school,  for 
necessarily  the  pupil  must  be  present  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  during 
any  two  weeks.  The  total  attendance  in  the  year  of 
Mr.  Paget's  boys  is,  on  an  average,  90  days,  and  ■  the 
stockingers'  children,  mentioned  above,  attend  about 
the  same  number  of  days* 

To  get  on  really  well  in  school  matters  boys  ought 
to  come  a  part  of  every  week,  as  a  rule ;  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Association,  held  last 
month  at  Nottingham,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  in  favour  of  that  principle. 

In  my  school  there  is  no  machinery  for  teaching 
infants,  so  that  it  is  liecessary  that  when  they  come  to 
me  the  children  should  be  able  to  read,  and  this  is  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Paget  for  boys  working  on  his 
farm. 

I  find  that  the  half-timers  take  as  good  a  position 
in  our  school  as  those  who  come  whole  time,  and  do 
not  have  any  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  them* 
In  the  case  of  some  boys  the  change  is  almost  neces- 
sary, and  I  sometimes  say  to  one,  "  Can't  you  get  a 
"  few  days  work  somewhere  ?"  They  hardly  know 
whether  they  like  school  or  work  the  best. 

Siipposing  lads  under  this  system  to  be  out  of  work 
for  a  time,  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  them  to  do  on 
the  cottage  allotment  gardens.  We  have  100  acres 
here,  let  in  lots  of  from  a  quarter  to  one  acre.  Indeed, 
I  have  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  or  the  parents  would 
send  the  boys  to  the  allotments  on  the  days  when 
they  ought  to  be  at  school. 

The  rule  which  Mr.  Paget  laid  down,  that  every 
boy  admitted  to  work  upon  half-time  should  be  able 
to  read  fairly,  exposed  the  fact  that  vast  numbers  of 
boys  at  the  age  of  9  years  were  unable  to  read 
with  any  degree  of  intelligence,  although  there  had 
been  a  free  school  in  the  parish  over  200  years.  To 
remedy  this  evil  a  committee  was  formed  in  1857, 
with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  as  its  chairman,  and 
a  subscription  made  which  enabled  a  prize  of  about 
Is.  6c?.  worth  of  educational  materials  to  be  offered  to 
every  child  in  the  parish  over  9  and  under  10  who 
could  read  the  Gospels  nicely,  and  besides  this  priz^ 
a  certificate  of  merit  was  also  to  be  given.  The 
experiment  was  based  upon  National,  registration,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  find  that  about  90  per  cent,  of 
the  children  do  present  themselves  for  this  examina- 
tion, and  that,  whereas  10  years  ago  only  55  per  cent, 
were  able  to  read  and  12  per  cent,  to  read  well,  now 
nearly  80  per  cent,  do  so.  Nearly  every  certificate  so 
obtained  is  now  ornamenting  the  best  room  in  the 
cottage  of  the  parent,  set  in  a  good  frame.  The 
results  of  this  experiment  were  at  once  so  astonishing, 
that  in  1861  Mr.  Paget  offered  a  second  prize  of  5*. 
worth  of  educational  materials  to  every  boy  or  girl 
who,  at  the  age  of  13  and  under  14,  could  read,  write, 
and  account  to  his  satisfaction. 

The  number  of  these  prizes  that  have  been  awarded 
by  Mr.  Paget  has  increased  year  by  year,  and  among 
the  competition  the  half-timers  have  held  their  own. 
Out  of  63  that  have  passed  for  them,  of  whom  only 
30  were  boys,  no  less  than  13  of  the  boys  have  been 
half-timers  ;  28  have  failed  in  passing,  and  of  these 
two  only  were  half-timers.  Think  also  of  the  effect 
of  sending  404  bundles  of  slates,  books,  &c.  into  the 
cottages  of  this  village  during  the  last  10  years, 
besides  163  large  dictionaries,  &c. 
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The  result  of  this  system  has  been  to  extend 
"  home  education,"  if  I  may  so  call  it.  The  half- 
timers  have  had  to  do  work  at  home  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  their  class,  and  a  desire  for  self-improvement 
has  betn  developed.  There  is  in  this  village  a 
"  juvenile  self-improving  class"  for  boys  over  13, 
who  elect  their  own  teachers  and  manage  their  own 
funds.  It  meets  once  a  week  all  the  year  round,  and 
helps  to  carry  on  education  after  the  school  has  been 
left. 

278.  Mr.  R.  C.  Barker,  farmer,  Ruddington. — Last 
spring  I  adopted  the  half-time  plan  with  two  boys 
here.  The  rule  is,  that  they  are  to  attend  school 
alternately  on  five  days  of  each  week,  but  at  cutting 
turnips  or  at  harvest  or  hay  time,  we  have  to  brush 
through  our  work,  and  take  them  away  from  school 
altogether.  This,  however,  often  happens  during  the 
school  holidays,  and  would  all  fall  within  three  months. 
If  any  farmer  here  were  to  try  this  plan  we  might 
find  a  little  inconveniW^e  in  it,  but  at  present  it  makes 
me  better  off  than  other  formers,  because  it  is  no 
more  expense  to  me  than  before,  and  I  can  double  my 
staff  at  any  moment. 

I  don't  employ  many  boys  ;  my  weeding  is  all  done 
by  men.  At  singling  time  I  don't  have  children  to 
follow  a  man,  but  a  day  or  two  after  the  hoeinge  is 
done  I  get  a  man  with  five  or  six  children  to  go  over 
it  and  single  the  turnips. 

279.  Thomas  Sadler,  bailiff  to  Mr.  Paget. — I  was 
kept  at  school  till  I  was  14  years  old.  I  found  it 
very  hard  work  to  begin  on  the  farm  then.  It's  much 
easier  to  those  lads  who  begin  at  8  years  old.  We 
have  six  boys ;  three  come  each  day,  except  Saturday, 
when  there  is  no  school,  and  all  come  to  work.  We 
can  always  find  something  for  them  to  do,  whether  it's 
wet  or  dry.  The  effect  of  this  plan  is,  that  they  seem 
to  take  more  interest  in  the  days  they  come  to  work  ; 
and  I  sometimes  think  they  do  better  when  they  are 
coming  on  alternate  days  than  they  do  in  the  school 
holidays,  when  they  come  to  work  every  day. 

280.  fVm.  Sunday,  team-man. — My  lad,  who  is  now 
24,  went  to  Mr.  Paget's  half-time  at  9  years  old,  and 
stayed  till  14.  Before  that  he  had  been  at  infant 
school.  He  is  a  gardener,  but  what  will  show  that 
his  education  is  good  is,  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
employed  in  taking  stock  for  the  co-operative  store. 

My  other  boy  (18)  went  to  Mr.  Spencer's  school  at 
7.  He  began  to  work  on  the  farm  tenting  crows  at 
8  years  old.  He  worked  every  other  day  ;  then  he 
got  to  leading  horses  and  so  on.  He  stayed  at  school 
till  he  was  14.  The  school  is  a  mile  from  where  we 
live.  When  it  was  his  morning  to  work  he  had  to  be 
up  at  6  ;  when  it  was  his  morning  for  school  he  was 


not  called  till  I  had  gone  to  work ;  but  I  did  not  find 
that  he  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  up  on  work 
mornings.  On  the  contrary,  the  rest  made  him  the 
fresher  for  it. 

Lads  that  go  to  work  every  day  often  get  to  look 
like  old  men  before  their  time.  You  see  them  go  to 
work  with  their  heads  down.  There's  a  difference  in 
their  walk  and  in  their  looks. 

281.  Mrs.  Beecroft,  milkman's  wife. —  My  boys 
WiU.  (19)  and  George  (15)  were  both  at  Mr.  Paget's  ; 
they  were  on  the  half-time  plan.  The  oldest  is 
apprentice  to  Danks  and  Nixon  at  Nottingham  ;  the 
other  helps  his  father.  We  never  had  any  trouble  in 
getting  them  up  on  work  mornings  ;  but  boys  that  go 
every  day  to  work  seem  to  me  to  be  overtired  by  it. 

They  both  went  to  infant  school,  but  we  hadn't  a 
good  schoolmistress  here  till  the  last  year  or  so  ;  the 
other  couldn't  write  herself  hardly.  Now  we  have  a 
very  good  one.  One  of  my  boys  is  there,  but  both 
my  elder  boys  could  read  before  they  were  9  years 
old. 

There's  plenty  of  work  to  do.  I've  heard  of  none 
of  the  men  being  out  of  work  tliis  winter. 

[In  both  these  houses  they  had  framed  and  glazed 
on  the  walls  the  certificate  given  in  the  preliminary 
examination  of  being  .ible  to  read,  and  Mr.  Paget's 
certificate  also.  I  noticed  it  in  other  cottages  as 
weU.] 

282.  William  Beecroft,  aged  18,  beUhanger,  ap- 
prentice to  Messrs.  Danks  and  Nixon,  Nottingham. — I 
was  one  of  Mr.  Paget's  half-time  boys.  I  went  to 
work  on  his  farm  when  I  was  10.  I  could  read  and 
write  pretty  well  them.  We  could  all  of  us  read  and 
write  before  we  began,  though  some  of  us  not  very 
well. 

When  we  went  to  school,  we  were  not  put  next 
each  other,  nor  treated  differently  from  other  boys. 
We  took  our  places  in  our  classes  with  the  other 
boys  as  if  we  had  never  been  away.  We  were 
obliged  to  do  work  in  the  evenings  to  keep  up. 

The  day's  rest  from  work  was  very  good  for  me. 
A  change  of  boots  was  the  great  thing.  There  are 
plenty  of  boys  about  who  have  their  feet  bent  and 
twisted  by  the  boots  they  have  to  wear  in  the  field- 
work,  but  we  were  able  to  change  our's  every  day, 
and  never  suffered  at  all  from  it. 

There's  not  one  of  us  that  has  not  got  on  a  bit. 

[This  was  one  of  five  half-timers,  living  at  Not- 
tingham, who  came  to  see  me  one  evening  to  speak  to 
the  advantage  of  the  system.  All  had  good  places  but 
one,  who  had  lost  an  eye  and  was  a  basket  maker. 

His  brother,  when  I  asked  him  to  read  to  me,  chose 
an  article  on  political  subjects.] 


Nottingham- 
shire. 

Mr.  Stanhope. 
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283.  Table  showing  the  Employments  of  Women  and  Childken  at  different  seasons. 

January  .-...--  -  f  Women,  and  boys  of  10  and  upwards, 

February  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  "L     cut  up  turnips  for  shop. 

r  Twitching  for  women,  and  children 
March  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -<      over   8 ;    girls  not  very   largely 

[_     employed. 

-  /  Singling   turnips   and  planting  po- 
- 1_     tatoes. 

-  /  In  some  parts  pea-pulling  for  many 


April   -------- 

May     -------- 

June  (women  knock  manure)   -  -  -  -  - 

July  (taking  up  early  potatoes,  clover  and  hay  harvest) 

August    .         -  - 

September        -       '     - 

October  (taking  up  potatoes)    -  -  -  -  - 

November        ..---.- 

December         .-..--. 

Few  women  go  with  threshing  machines  ;  boys  of  12  or  13  go. 
upwards  tent  most  of  the  year. 


women,  and  boys  and  girls  over  10. 
>  Harvest  gleaning. 


;}' 


>  Same  as  January. 
In  some  places  boys  and  girls  of  8  and 


284.  Mr.  William  Wilkinson,  Sturton  High  House, 
occupies  5,000  acres. — I  farm  largely  both  on  sand  and 
clay.  I  have  sometimes  at  weeding  time  as  many  as 
14  boys  and  girls  together  under  a  man ;  this  would 


be  on  the  sand  land.  I  see  no  objection  to  their  going 
together  in  this  way  while  they  are  young,  nor  to 
girls  going  to  work  up  to  14  years  of  age;  after 
that  age  they  ought  not  to  be  alloijred  to  go,  and  if 
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they  were  prevented,  they  would  go -into  household 
service,  where  they  are  mudh  wanted.    Besides  this, 

it  is  only  after  this  age  that  the  harm  comes  to  them 

Mr.  Stanhope,    from  going  to  the  fields.    I  often  buy  potatoes  froift 

other  farmers  and  hire  men  to  take  them  up.    Each 

"•  man  brings  two  women  or  girls  to  help  him ;  and  these 

are  often  of  the  worst  class  from  Retford  or  "Worksop, 
who  coirupt  others  who  may  be  in  the  fields. 

If  something  is  to  be  done  with  respect  to  schooling, 
I  should  approve  of  the  children  being  half  their  time 
at  school,  from  8  to  10  years  of  age,  and  from  10  to  12 
at  the  rate  of  one  day  a  week,  or  even  two  days.  If  thfe 
times  of  the  year  when  there  is  a  great  press  of  work 
were  excluded,  I  don't  think  this  plan  would  press 
hardly  on  the  farmer,  though  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient for  him  if  the  days  were  fixed,  as  for  in- 
stance, every  Saturday  to  be  spent  at  schobl.  But 
the  children  might  fairly  be  excused  if  they  came  up 
to  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency.' 

[On  two  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  farms  I  examined  15 
lads  from  12  to  16  years  of  age,  who  were  on  the  turnip 
lands  ;  five  could  read  and  write  fairly,  four  a  little, 
two  could  read  only,  and  four  could  do  neither  ;  three 
of  these  came  from  Eetford  and  one  from  Worksop.] 

285.  Mr.  J.  C.  Payne,  farmer  and  auctioneer.  West 
Retford. — I  farm  close  to  Retford,  a,nd  also  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  it.  I  have  to  get  all^the 
children  from  Retford  ;  it  is  too  far  for  them  to  have 
to  go  to  the  further  farm,  and  we  cannot  expect  to 
get  a  fair  day's  work  out  of  them.  But  there  is  a 
great  want  of  cottages  between  Retford  and  Worksop. 
The  children  come  to  me  about  7  in  the  morning  and 
work  till  6,  stopping  an  hour  for  dinner. 

I  employ  a  great  many  children  for  setting  potatoes 
in  March  ;  then  weeding  begins,  which  I  do  With 
small  gangs  of  7  to  12  children.  Afterwards  we  want 
a  great  many;  to  tent  our  corn  and  potatoes  ;  potatoes 
have  to  be  tented  a  very  long  time  on  our  land.  In 
winter  we  want  a  great  many  boys,,  because,  besides 
cutting  up  turnips,  there  are  both  plough  driving  and 
tenting  for  which  they  are  wanted. . 

Girls  often  come  as  old  as  16,  and  it's  at  that  age 
-that  mixing  the  sexes  begins:  to  do  harm.  I  should 
not  allow  them  to  go  out  after  13  or  14.  I  don't 
think  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  separate  the 
sexes  at  work  ;  for  instance,  I  want  16  children  at 
potato  picking,  I  have  carts  and  a  stafi"  of  men  to 
carry  them  away.  Now  these  carts  can  take  ofi'  all 
that  16  children  can  pick  up,  but  if  eight  are  obliged 
to  be  in  one  field  and  eight  in  another  a  double  staff  of 
carts  and  men  will  be  required.  Besides  this,  I  don't 
think  the  young  ones  going  togethea?  does  any  harm. 
A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  man  who  has  charge 
of  them,  and  I  must  say  that  he  is  not  chosen  often 
from  any  regard  to  his  moral  character,  but  beqause 
he  is  an  inferior  man  at  other  work.  

The  chief  danger  to  female  servants  is  the  farm, 
service.  I  think  it  much  better  that  the  farln  lads 
should  lodge  in  the  foreman's  -feouse,  because  there 
are'  fewer  girls  there.  But  there  is  great  immorality 
among  them,  and  the  having  had  a  child  is  no  im- 
pediment to  getting  hired  again  ;  such  girls  are  often 
the  best  workers. 

286.  Mr.  Wm.  Eglep,  farmer,  Worksop.— There 
are  several  gangs  go  out  from  here  at  "potato  picking 
time,  aiid  for  picking  stones  and  so  on.  A  man 
called  Yates  takes  one.  A  man  caUed  Wilson  takes 
one  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's,  at  Hardwick  (4  or 
5  mUes).  They  go  boys  and  girk  together.  To  one 
large  potato  grower  near.  Retford  they  will  go  and 
live  in  a  barn  altogether '  for  a  night  or  two.  Some- 
times they  are  hired  of  the  farmer,  and  sometimes  by 
the  man  who  takes  them  to  work.  When  there's  a 
lot  together  it  does  them  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

I  employ  sometimes  as  many  as  400  or  500  women 
and  children  in  pea-pulling  at  once.  They  work  in 
families,  each  separate,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
bad  language  or  iU-conduct.  They  generally  leave  off 
work  at  2,  being  paid  by  the  bag.  I  have  ^known  ;a 
family,  which  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  at  it, 


earn  as  much  as  lOs.  a  day.     The  work  will  last 
about  two  months. 

287.  Mr.  William  Ashton,  large  occupier  at  Hod- 
sock  Park  Farm,  near  Blyth.— Boys  ought  to  go  to' 
work  at  8  years  old ;  indeed  some  boys  are  quite  fit 
to  do  the  light  jobs  they  are  put  to  at  7.  Girls  ought 
not  to  go  so  young.  Tenting  with  us  lasts  a  very  long 
time ;  there  is  always  some  going  on  all  the  winter. 
Large  numbers  of  children  are  empldyedin  taking  Up 
potatoes.  The  system  with  us  that  four  or  five  men 
"  take  "  a  field,  and  bring  any  women  or  children^  each 
that  they  like  ;  they  mostly  bring  their  own  children, 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  from  a  neighbour's  house. 
To  this  sort  of  family  work  I  see  no  objection,  but  it 
is  conducted  quite  as  it  should  be.  Pea-pulling  is 
done  in  the  same  way.  I  know^  however,  that 
potatoes  are  often  sold  on  the  ground,  and  I  have 
heard  complaints  of  the  gangs  of  children  which  are 
brought  frem  the  towns  to  pick  them  up.  •  ' 

A  great  many  children  are  wanted  for '  the  summer 
inonths ;  but  for  more  than  six  months  of  the  year  hardly 
any  children  under  12  are  wanted  (except  for  a  little 
tenting),  and  they  might  go  to  school.  There  are 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  them-  to  go  now,  but  the 
parents  neglect  them.  '  '  '" ' 

But  for  the  girls  the  existing  schools  are  not  suffi- 
cient ;  they  ought  to  be  taiight  cooking  and  other 
household  duties,  and  in  any  sch'ocfl  on  a  large  scale 
such  a  plan  -could  be  made,  I  believe^  to  pay  its  own 
way  if  washing  were  taken  in.  Many  of  us  would  be 
glad  to  encourage  them  by  giving  it ;  and-  in  busy- 
times  they  might  do  cooking  for  some  of  the  poor 
families,  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  knowledge 
to  do  it  properly  for  themselves; 

288.  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  large  landowner  and,  occur 
pier,  and  guardian,  Mattersey. — There  would  Ije  no 
ha,rdship  <5r  injustice  in  preventing  any  child,  male  or 
female,  from  working  under  the  age  of  8  years  ;  biit 
after  that  age  they  might  be  employed  at  all  reason- 
able times,  provided  they  were  certified  to  have  been 
at  school  100  days  in  the  year,  these  days  beipg  when 
they  could  best  be  spared  from  their'  erupl oyer's, ser- 
vice, so  that  their  earnings  might  not  be  interfered 
with ;  those  days  could,  in  my  opiriipn,  be  from 
November  1st  to  April  1st,  but  if  the  rulp  were  left 
broad  in  this  respect,  some  boys  and  girts  would  get 
to  school  in  the  summer  months  as  well.  Any  em- 
ployment of  children  part  of  a  day,  to  attend  school 
the  other  part,  is  totally  inconsistent  with  .their  em- 
ployment at  all,  and  would  do  a-w-ay  with  ii;^  injuring 
their  parents  in  their  earnings,  and  injuring  the  em- 
ployer by  raising  the  price  of  adult  labour,  and;  also 
preventing  that  self-help  and  self-goveriunent  we  "so 
highly  prize. 

As  to  girls  after  the  age  of  12  or  13  up  to  18  or  20, 
that  is,  from  girlhood  to  womanhood,  I  think  it  would 
be  as  well  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  out-door 
work,  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  promote  immo- 
rality _;  and  -what  they  earn  at  that  age  seldom  goep 
to  the  parent  but  is  spent  by.  themselves.  If,  by  that 
being  done,  they  were  driven  to  domestic  service,  1 
believe  there  would  be  room  for  them  all,  and  if  the 
wages  of  domestic  servants  were  a  little  lowered 
thereby,  the  difference,  would  more  than  go  into  the 
earnings  of  the  parents,  who  have  the  greater  ne- 
cessity. 

In  a  letter  enclosing  thes^  remarks,  Mr.  Walkejr 


"  They  were  agreed  to  by  the  East  Retford  Board 
of  Guardians,  who  had  referred  your  questions  to  me. 
I  would  also  add,  that  if  ever  there  be  any  com- 
pulsory rate  for  education,  it  is  right  that  it  should  be 
an  income  rate,  as  any  other  presses  on  the  producer 
alone  and  lets  many  consumers  'go  free  ;  and  every  pro- 
ducer is  a  consumer,  and  therefore  must  bear  his  share." 

289.  Extracts  from  return  sent  in  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
WooLLET,  of  South  Collingham,  land-agent  and 
large  occupier. 

Nearly  all  the  women  in  the  parish  of  the  labouring 
class,  and  many  children  of  12  and  upwards,  are  em- 
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■ployed  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July  in 
pulling  early  peas  for  market.  The  results  to  th0 
moral  tone  of  the  young  women  and  children  are  cer- 
tainly bad,  but  the  evils  are  not  of  a  kind  which  can 
be  defflt  with  by  legislation.  I  have  never  observed 
any  pigns  of  over  fatigue  in  children  or  young  persons 
going  to  or  returning  ffom  work  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, though  many  of  them  walk  two  miles,  or  rather 
more,  to. work;  so  with  the  hours  of  vyork,  excepting 
during  harvest  when  the  hours  of  work  are  of  neces- 
sity excessive  (and  any  legislative  interfence  with 
respect, to  work  during  harvest  is,  in  my  opinion,  not 
expedient),  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  signs 
of  suffering  from  over  fatigue. 

■  School  attendance  is  affected  little,  if  at  all,  by  the 
poverty  of  the  parents.  Of  late  years  the  wages 
have  been  good  (averaging,  as  the  earnings  of  an 
average  family,  from  ISs.  to  20*.  per  week),  and 
employment  constant.  In  the,  case  of  the  larger 
families,  the  schpol  fees  are  paid  for  some  or  all  of 
.  the  children  by  some  of  the  wealthier  parishioners. 

The  number  of  cottages  would  be  sufficient  if  no 
labourers  lived  here  but  those  required  for  work  in 
our  own  parish,  but  from  10  to  16  labourers  residing 
here  work  in  Langford,  the  property  of  Lord  Mid- 
dleton,  where  there  are  few  cottages  ;  hence  the 
accommodation  for  families  here,  though  on  the 
whole  less  insufficient  than  in  other  districts,  is  in  some 
instances  frightfully  bad,  and  in  few  quite  satisfactory. 

290.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  dated  the  3rd  of 
February  1868,  Mr.  Woolley  adds,   with  respect  to 

■  the  power  of  advancing  money  for  cottage  building 
in  the  Labouring  Classes  Dwelling  Houses  Act  : — ■ 
"I   should  regard  the   extension  of   the  powers 

•referred  to  in  your  obliging  letter  to  rural  districts 
as   a  great   step   towards   the   improvement   of  the 

■position  of  the  farm  labourer  in  respect  to  cottage 
accommodation,  which  we  all  so  greatly  desire. 

"I  have  made  very  great  use  of  the  Land's  Im- 
provement Company's  powers,  as  agent  for  different 
landowners,  and  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  working 
of  the  other  improvement  companies  in  my  capacity  of 
inspector  for  the  Inclosure  Commissioners.  They  have 
been  of  great  advantage  to  the  landed  interest  on  the 
whole,  but  the  annual  payments  in  respect  of  outlay 
on  cottages  is  too  onerous  to  admit  of  their  power 
being  extensively  used  for  the  purpose." 

291.  Henry  Heming,  Esq.,,  agent  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Sparken,  Worksop — My  views  upon  the. 
employment  of  children  are  not  popular  with  farmers 
generally.  Any  compulsion  with  regard  to  education 
or  the  restriction  of'  labour  .must  tend,  as  they  well 
know,  to  raise  wages  and  increase  the  difficulty  which 
is  now  experienced  in  many  places  of  obtaining  suffi- 
cient hands  for  the  work  to  be  done.  But  even  thfe  is 
of  small  moment  compared  with  the  moral,  physical, 
and  social  evils  which  result  from  the  present  barbarous 
system.     A  magistrate  staled  publicly  at  a  Board  of 

•  Guardians  that  he  had  passed  a  field  in  which  were 
men,  women,  and  children,  more  than  100  in  number, 
employed  in  "  pea-pulling  ;"  that  he  was  astonished  at 
the  language  he  heard  from  the  mouths  of  the 
children,  and  their  obscene  manners,  unblushingly 
practised  in  an  open  manner  in  the  fields.  Now, 
these  are  the  children  that  have  done  going  to  school, 
and  they  go  to  no  Sunday  school.  The  gang  system 
prevails  here  chiefly  at  pea-pulling  and  potato- 
gathering.  There  are  instances  known  of  large  gangs 
of  children  being  taken  from  here  into  Lincolnshire, 
and  lodged  in  a  barn  at  night. 

It  ia»  quite  clear  that  since  the  children  have  been 
employed  so  young  they  have  degenerated.  The 
agricultural  labourer  is  not  the  fine  stalwart  man  he 

used  to  be. 

The  farmers  are  getting  out  of  one  of  the  best  systems 

:   for  making  good  strong  men,  that  is,  to  hire  youths  in 

the  house,  wherfe  they  have  plenty  of  .beef,  bacon, 

beer  &c.,  which  developes  their  strength,  and  makes 

them  fine  men.  „  ,      ,       ,      «  .• 

Wliatever  may  be  said  of  >the  ,  length  oi  time  m 
a  day  that  men  and  women  work,  it   is  manifest 


that  a  boy,  of  10  or  12  years  of  age  caMot,  without     Nottingham- 
great  injury  to  his  constitution,    endure   such   long  slure. 
fatigue   as  from  6  to  6.     In  picking  twitch,  pulling           ~ — " 
peas,  &c.  there  is  one  stooping  posture  for  all  those          Stanhope, 
hours.    Within  my  o-vro  recollection  children  used  not 
to  be  employed  so  young  ;  but  the  strides  of  .agri- 
culture have  developed  the  resources  of  the  soil  to 
such   an  extent    as  to    bjcing    into    requisition  the 
youthful  population. 

The  landlords  should  pro-vide  sufficient  and  suitable 
dwellings  for  the  number  of  people  required  to  work 
on  their  estates. 

No  child  ought  to  be  allowed  to  work  untU  he 
is  13,  and  then  only  upon  a  medical  officer's  certi- 
ficate that  he  or  she  is  capable  of  such  work  ;  "  bird- 
tenting"  might,  however,  be  done  by  a  child  under  13, 
but  only  subject  to  its  being  at  school  a  portion  of  the 
.time. 

292.  Mr.  Robert  Sanford,  superintendent  of  police 

at  East  Eetford A  large  number  of  children  living  on 

Spital  Hill  and  Moorgate  go  out  to  work  on  the  sandy 
land.  They  will  go  as  young  as  9  or  10,  or  even 
much  younger  at  potato  picking  time.  Girls  go  as 
well  as  boys, .  I  have  seen  as  many  as  20  together,  of 
which  a  good  many  would  be  girls,  at  work  on  some 
of  the  large  farms  near  this  place,  picking  up  twitch. 
I  have  seen  many  more  go  together  at  potato  time. 
Sometimes  the  potatoes  are  sold  on  the  ground,  and 
the  buyer  has  to  take  them  up.  He  hires  the  children 
to  pick  them  up,  and  the  men  to  hoe  them.  But 
sometimes. they  use  the  potato  plough. 

They  go  as  far  as  three  mUes  from  here  between 
this  and  Worksop,  where  there  are  too  few  cottages 
for  the  supply  of  the  labour  required. 

At  this  time  (January)  I  see  no  girls  going  out  to 
work,  but  boys  of  10  or  11  and  upwards.  They  pass 
through  the  to-wn  at  half-past  5  in  the  morning  on 
their  way  to  work.  In  summer,  girls  as  well  as  boys 
have  to  be  at  work  at  6  or  half-past  6  and  leave  off  at  6. 
It's  too  long  for  the  young  ones,  and  seems  to  me  to 
stunt  their  growth  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  get  into  farm 
service,  the  hours  don't  hurt  them  at  all,  because  the 
farmers  give  them  better  food. 

293.  Mr.  Field,  bailiff  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Welbeck. — We  employ  no  public  gangs  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood. Hardly  any  girls  ;  none  over  13.  Such 
girls  ought  not  to  go  at  all ;  they  ought  to  be  stopped 
from  going.  We  have  not  got  enough  cottages  for  all 
our  labourers,  but  we  have  plenty  at  Cuckney  and 
Warsop.  They  have  three  miles  to  walk  to  work.  ,1 
know  they' sometimes  go  four  or  five  miles.  I  don't 
think  the  exercise  hurts  them.  I  don't  see  that  they 
have  anything  to  complain  of. 

294.  Mr.  H.  N.  Hett,  M.R.C.S.,  medical  officer  to 
the  Worksop  union,  and  medical  officer  of  health. — As 
the  children  are  at  present  employed  about  here,  I 
don't  think  that  their  hours  are  too  long,  and  the 
work  they  do,  in  summer  at  any  rate,  does  them  a 
great  deal  of  good.  But  it  has  the  contrary  effect  on 
the  morality  of  the  girls. 

The  pea-pullers  are  a  most  demoralized  set.  Young 
women  of  15  or  16  go  out  and  sleep  in  barns  night 
after  night,  not  because  they  are  too  far  off  to  return, 
but  because  they  prefer  it.  In  one  case  a  man  here 
went  alone  with  a  cart  into  one  of  the  fields  where 
they  were  pulling  peas  ;  the  women  seized  him,  and 
stripped  him  stark  naked  in  the  field.  In  another  case 
I  hear  of  a  man  who  was  seized  by  them  and  his 
breeches  all  pulled  open  before  anyone  else  came  up. 
There's  regular  low  blackguards  in  among  these 
women,  who  are  the  worst  class  in  the  town. 

There  is  not  much  crowding  in  the  cottages.  There's 
a  plan  among  colliers,  who  work  day  and  night  some- 
.  times,  of  hiring  a  bed  between  two,  and  using  it  night 
and  day,  giving  no  time  for  any  ventilation. 

EDWINSTOWE, 
Population  1,065. 

295.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Ibotson,  vicar. — This  parish 
is  seven ,  miles  long.  \  It ,  includes  ,5«^winstovre,  OUerr 
ton,  Carburton,  Budby,  andClipstone. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN,  TOUNG  PERSONS,  AND  WOMEN 


Nottingham- 
shire. 

Mr.  Stanhope. 


Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  central  school  at 
Ollerton,  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  several 
adjoining  parishes  at  a  distance  from  it  of  from  one 
to  four  miles.  AtEdwinstowe  (population  1,065)  there 
was  an  endowment  of  121.  a  school,  and  master's 
house,  and  a  school  under  a  certificated  master  was 
re-opened  last  year  for  boys  only.  Besides  this,  we 
have  a  good  infants'  school,  at  which  girls  are  allowed 
to  stay  later. 

Ollerton  (population  932,  two  miles  from  Edwin- 
towe)  has  a  school  for  27  free  boys,  the  central  school 
before  mentioned  under  Government  inspection,  and  an 
infants'  school  under  a  dame. 

Carbnrton  (population  177)  has  no  school,  no  resi- 
dent fai-mers,  or  anyone  above  the  rank  of  labourers. 

Budby  has  a  dame's  school;  and  besides  that,  there 
is  an  excellent  girls'  school  supported  by  Lady 
Manvers,  where  girls  are  kept  till  14  years  of  age. 
The  older  boys  must  come  two  miles  here. 

Clipstone  has  a  dame's  school,  where  boys  cannot 
stay  after  7  ;  they  have  either  then  to  come  here  two 
miles,  or  to  Warsop  two  and  a  half. 

Ollerton  school  is  attended  also  by  children  from 
Wellow  (half  a  mile,  has  a  dame's  school),  Perlethorpe 
(two  and  a  half  miles,  has  an  infant  school),  Boughton 
(one  mile),  and  Walesby  (two  and  a  half  miles). 

Lord  Manvers  has  bought  up  aU  the  cottages  he 
can  here,  and  has  improved  them.  His  labourers 
mostly  live  here.  But  there  are  stUl  some  bad  ones, 
the  worst  belonging  to  the  parish,  four  of  these, 
where  there  were  a  front  room  and  back  kitchen,  and 
two  bedrooms,  have  now  been  divided  into  two  houses 
each. 

[One  of  these,  occupied  by  an  old  couple,  was  not 
more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  square  in  all,  with  no  back 
premises.  The  bedroom,  which  was  in  the  roof,  was 
at  its  highest  side  not  five  feet  high,  sloping  down 
gradually  to  one  foot.] 

296.  John  Horncastle,  Esq.,  agent  to  the  Earl  Man- 
vers, Thoresby  Park. — Owing  to  a  want  of  labourers' 
cottages  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Thoresby 
Park,  many  of  the  men  and  boys  employed  there,  on 
the  estate,  have  to  come  from  a  distance  ;  but  this  is 
an  evil  and  inconvenience  which  the  present  Earl 
Manvers  is  gradually  removing. 

Many  of  the  servants  and  labourers  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  establishment,  such  as 
stablemen,  porters,  masons,  carpenters,  &c.,  live  in  the 
park,  and  at  Budby,  about  one  mile  from  Thoresby  ; 
bthers  come  from  a  greater  distance,  namely,  from 
Edwin  stowe  (two  and  three-quarter  miles),  Boughton 
(three),  Walesby  (two  and  three-quarters),  Kirton 
(three  and  a  half),  Ollerton  (two  and  a  half),  Botham- 
sall  (two  and  three-quarters),  Warsop  (five),  Laxton 
(six),  and  Kneesall  (six).  Those  from  the  two  latter 
places  take  lodgings  near  at  hand  during  the  week  at 
3rf.  a  night,  and  go  home  on  Saturday  night.  Some 
of  the  others,'  and  old  men,  have  donkeys,  which  they 
are  allowed  to  depasture  in  the  park  ;  as  a  matter  of 
course,  having  to  walk  a  long  distance  not  only  inter- 
feres with  their  work,  but  (to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion) takes  some  of  the  steel  out  of  them. 

One  man  who  lives  at  Edwinstowe,  and  has  to  look 
after  some  of  the  farm  horses  at  Perlethorpe  (the 
Thoresby  home  farm),  has  complained  to  me  that  he 
could  seldom  be  in  bed  after  3  a.m.,  because  he  had  to 
feed  and  clean  his  horses  so  as  to  get  them  ready  to 
start  to  work  at  6. 

We  employ  at  Thoresby  two  gangs  of  boys,  of  6 
each,  under  two  men,  to  weed  the  carriage  roads,  for 
five  or  six  weeks  in  each  year. 

We  have  about  eight  day  boys,  from  9  to  13  years 
of  age,  who  are  employed  on  the  farm  all  the  year 
round;  they  come  principally  from  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  are  expected  to  be  here  at  6  a.m.  in  sum- 
mer. 

At  certain  times,  for  singling  turnips  or  dibbling, 
girls  go  out  to  work,  even  more  than  boys,  two  or 
three  following  each  man,  who  is  generally  their  father, 
as  men  having  children  generally  prefer  to  take  such 
work. 


I  have  seen  twitch  and  stone  gathering  done  by 
large  lots  or  gangs  of  children  on  the  Clipstone  and 
Warsop  estates  in  this  neighbourhood,  by  as  many  as 
20  or  30  girls  and  boys,  principally  the  latter.  A  man 
will  contract  to  gather  stones  for  the  repair  of  the 
public  roads  at  so  much  per  yard  or  load.  Boys  and 
girls  ought  certainly  to  be  separated  at  such  work. 
The  meal  time  is  the  dangerous  one,  when  they  are 
left  very  much  to  themselves,  and  allowed  to  do  what 
they  like,  and  go  where  they  like. 

If  the  boys  we  employ  regularly  were  obliged  to  go 
to  school,  I  think  (unless  all  are  compelled  to  go)  we 
should  always  be  able  to  find  what  we  required,  par- 
ticularly if  any  for  part  of  the  year. 

AU  Lord  Manvers'  cottages  have  gardens.  At 
Edvdnstowe  there  are  also  132  allotments  of  ground 
each,  which  are  called  "  potato  gardens."  They  are 
a  great  boon,  and  are  eagerly  sought  after.  We  pay 
all  parochial  rates,  and  let  them  to  the  cottagers  at 
about  10s.  a  year  each.  I  have  known  25  sacks  of 
potatoes,  per  rood,  produced  in  them,  but  more  com- 
monly it  is  from  15  to  20  sacks,  according  to  the 
season. 

The  cottages  have  piggeries  also,  though  this  is 
sometimes  objected  to  by  the  tenant  farmers,  whose 
labourers  have  them,  under  the  impression  that  it  may 
offer  an  inducement  to  take  away  corn,  &c.  from  the 
farms. 

We  have  abundance  of  fern  in  our  old  woods,  part 
of  which  is  cut  and  dried  in  summer,  and  a  large  load 
is  delivered  to  each  cottager  for  little  more  than  it  has 
cost  in  labour  only  ;  this  is  used  as  a  bedding  for  the 
pigs,  and  afterwards  as  manure  for  the  gardens. 

Mrs.  Simpson,  labourer's  wife. — Fewer  girls  go  than 
used,  because  they  can  get  the  boys  at  6  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  they  can't  get  the  girls  till  8.  If  they  go 
tenting  they  all  go  at  6.  Some  boys  go  two  or 
three  miles  from  here.  Some  go  to  Budby ;  they 
have  to  be  there  at  6,  or  in  winter  at  7.  A  man'll 
take  the  best  pai't  of  a  score  of  boys,  girls  too  if  he  can 
get  'em.  I. don't  much  approve  of  it  myself,  their 
going  together.  Mealtime's  the  worst  of  it ;  they 
run  where  they  like  then.  Girls  go  out  to  service 
about  12  or  13.  That  R.'s  girl  was  only  12  when  she 
went  out. 

Some  odd  women  go  to  work.  There's  not  half  the 
work  there  was  for  them  ;  they  sooner  take  big  boys 
now.  Some  odd  ones  go  to  the  machines  to  untie  the 
bands. 

ELKSLEY. 
Population,  362. 

298.  Rev.  Justice  Chapman,  vicar. — The  holdings 
in  this  parish  are  small,  and  there  is  therefore  less 
employment  for  children.  Women  work  especially  in 
topping  and  tailing  turnips,  and  during  harvest,  and  a 
few  girls  go  out  singling  and  tenting.  The  parish 
belongs  to  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Portland. 
Some  of  the  men  work  at  Clumber,  three  miles  distant. 
At  some  seasons  almost  all  the  children  are  employed, 
but  only  for  a  short  time.  There  is  a  dame's  school 
here,  but  an  indifferent  one  ;  an  endowed  school  at 
Houghton  (1^  miles)  which,  owing  to  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  master,  is  rendered  positively  useless ;  and 
two  tolerable  good  schools  under  mistresses  two  miles 
off  at  Gamston  and  BottamsaU.  This  year  we  have 
no  night-school  as  yet.  Last  year  we  had  one  for 
girls  only,  and  from  10  to  25  pupils  attended. 

The  cottages  are  bad ;  in  many  there  is  only  an 
apology  for  a  second  bedroom.  Eents  are  generally 
low  ;  almost  all  have  gardens  about  a  rood  in  size. 

WAESOP. 
Population,  1426, 

299,  Mr.  T.  Boston,  schoolmaster. — Work  here  ap- 
pears to  go  on  all  the  winter.  There  is  more  juvenOe 
labour  in  this  parish,  being  all  sand,  than  in  most 
others  about  here.  Since  I  came  here  20  years  ago  it 
has  much  increased.    There  are  two  public  gangers 
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to  whom  licences  were  granted  last  Thursday,  and 
who  are  to-day  taking  out  12  and  9  boys  respectively. 
I  have  never  heard  anything  against  their  treatment ; 
but  they  used  formerly  to  take  out  mixed  gangs. 

A  l^rge  gang  of  25  came  last  year  to  Mr.  Cox's  in 
this  parish  from  Mansfield  Woodhouse ;  but  our  farmers 
for  the  most  part  liavo  little  gangs  of  their  own,  so 
that  our  public  gangs  go  out  a  great  deal  to  Lang- 
with,  Cuckney,  and  places  round. 

The  girls  work  as  much  as  the  boys ;  Weeding 
among  turnips  is  done  on .  their  hands  and  knees.  1 
have  seen  30  of  them  in  a  field  at  it. 

They  begin  to  work  at  8,  or  at  tenting  even  sooner. 
The  gangers  take  all.  Last  year  I  made  a  calculation 
as  to  this  parish,  that  75  boys  under  14  were  out  at 
work.  I  should  say  that  we  saw  about  half  of  these 
at  school  in  one  way  or  other.  The  number  of  girls 
would  not  be  more  than  15  or  16,  as  far  as  I  can  guess. 
The  result  of  this  field-work  is,  that  it  is  very  rare  to 
meet  any  boy  beyond  9  years  of  age  at  school.  At 
this  moment  (Jan.  28)  there  are  only  two  boys  of  the 
poorest  class  at  this  school  at  all. 

Sometimes  there  are  none  ;  at  other  times  we  have 
as  many  as  11  of  this  class.  A  great  many  boys  leave 
us  altogether  at  8  years  old.  At  that  age  they  will 
have  got  to  read  easy  lessons,  but  they  can't  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Testament  ;  they  can  write  a  little  on 
a  slate,  and  some  of  them  on  paper. 

We  had  a  night  school  here,  at  which  we  had  an 
average  of  over  30.  We  can't  take  any  who  do  not 
read  a  little,  simple  words  at  any  rate,  and  all  but 
8  or  10  can  read  fairly  out  of  60  on  the  books. 

The  cottages  are  pretty  good  here  ;  there  is  hardly 
a  bad  one  in  the  place.  Mr.  Bland  (the  incumbent) 
and  Sir  Wm.  Fitzherbert  both  let  out  fields  in  allot- 
ments here. 

[In  the  girls  school  there  were  none  over  10  years 
of  age.] 

800.  Mrs.  Ryley,  labourer's  wife. — I've  heard  tell 
that  they  won't  let  boys  and  girls  go  together  no 
more.  I  believe  it's  a  very  good  thing.  I  don't  like 
the  girls  going  at  all  ;  but  then  what  is  poor  people  to 
do  when  flour  is  at  3s.  4d.  a  stone.  My  husband  often 
says  they  shouldn't  go  at  all  if  we  could  do  without 
them  anyways.  Leastways  a  woman  should  go  with 
them  to  look  after  them,  and  not  a  man.  Mister 
Woodcock  has  big  girls  to  work  for  him  ;  they  must 
be  such  as  can  look  after  theirselves.  Such  girls  as 
them  (her  daughters  of  8  and  5)  he  won't  have.  I've 
all  girls,  seven  of  them,  but  one's  at  service.  Them 
two  went  out  tenting  tiU  they  was  ill  and  couldn't  go. 
One's  8  and  t'other  is  5  ;  they  go  and  single  turnips. 
My  giii  there  (8)  went  two  years  since ;  she  went 
with  a  man  and  one  or  two  more.  She  ought  to  be 
learning  a  bit  now.  If  I  conld  do  without  they 
should  go  to  school ;  but  with  a  poorly  husband  very 
often  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  getting  up.  Two  of 
them  go  to  Sunday  school. 

The  rent  is  about  4Z.  ;  they  are  tumble-down  places 
altogether ;  we've  a  garden  too,  but  we  pay  6s.  a  year 
for  it.  If  it  wasn't  for  that  I  don't  know  what  we 
should  do.  My  husband  is  obliged  to  stay  at  home 
and  work  at  it  at  setting  time,  and  I  do  what  I  can. 
When  I'm  able  I  go  out  to  work  myself. 

NORTON  CUCKNEY. 
Population,  1,454. 

301,  J) ,  labourer. — ^I've  10  children  altogether 

myself,  five  of  each  sort,  so  I  know  as  much  as  most 
people:  I  never  had  but  one  girl  go  out  to  the  fields, 
and  if  I  live  and  can  keep  the  others  away  I  shall. 
Girls  oughtn't  to  go  with  boys  under  any  circum- 
stances. Say  a  girl  wants  to  do  a  job  for  herself.  Do 
you  think  that's  decent  for  her  among  all  the  boys  ? 
They  can't  feel  it  to  be  so  themselves.  Tve  seen  girls 
sit  down  in  the  middle  of  a  field  with  their  clothes  up, 
and  the  boys  throwing  thmgs  at  them  as  they  sit. 
Dinner-time  is  the  bad  time.  They've  an  hour  to  do 
what  they  like  in.  It's  not  in  going  and  coming  ;  it's 
not  often  they  want  to  stop  much  after  a  day's  work. 

2. 


Whether  it  does  them  harm  or  not  depends  on  the 
man  that  goes  with  thom.  If  you  send  a  man  pro- 
perly with  them  I  don't  mind  ;  but  the  farmers  so  often 
have  a  man  that  can't  do  a  day's  work,  so  they  send 
him  out  with  the  children,  and  as  often  as  not  he's  a 
bad  one. 

The  parents  can't  help  them,  so  the  girls  must  go 
to  work.  They'd  be  better,  so  would  the  boys,  if  they 
got  a  bit  more  education,  but  the  parents  can't  do  it. 
A  great  many  boys  go  to  Welbeck  ;  they  get  Id.  to 
Is.  a  day,  and  they  all  have  to  do  the  same  work.  Is 
that  fair  ? 

My  boy,  when  he  goes  to  Carburton  (3  miles  ?), 
has  often  to  be  up  at  4.30  in  the  morning.  He  leaves 
off"  work  at  6,  and  gets  home  when  he  can.  He  has 
turned  9  years  ;  I  should  say  he's  near  10.  They 
earn  more  thaii  they  get  going  backwards  and  for- 
wards, but  we  can't  get  work  for  them  anywhere  else. 
The  Duke  (of  Portland)  is  destroying  all  the  farm- 
land and  throwing  it  down  in  seed.  Some  of  the 
farmers  here  that  used  to  be  employing  eight  or  nine 
men  have  only  two  or  three  now.  I  expect  worse 
times  for  us.  Then  there's  the  lake  and  all  he's 
making  ;  that's  moonshine,  and  won't  make  work 
for  poor  people.  Bless  you,  there's  not  room  in  the 
houses.  There's  plenty  of  them  with  two  or  three 
families  in  them.  There's  a  row  further  up  with  three 
families  in  one  or  two  of  the  houses. 

CARLTON-IN-LINDRICK. 
Population,  1,035. 

302.  Rev.  C.  G.  Smith,  rector. — Children  go  to 
work  here  at  8  or  9  years  of  age.  Twitch  is  indi- 
genous to  the  sand-land,  and  picking  it  is  a  work 
lasting  a  long  time.  When  there  is  an  open  autumn 
and  an  early  harvest  it  is  done  before  the  winter  ;  if 
not  in  the  spring  ;  20  or  30  children,  boys  and  girls, 
are  sent  to  do  this  under  one  of  the  farmer's  own  men. 
Few  girls  go  to  this  work  older  than  12  or  13  years 
of  age.  Picking  stones  off  the  gravelly  fields  for  the 
roads  occupies  some  children,  and  potato-picking  a 
great  many.  The  farmer  will  often  sell  the  potatoes 
on  the  ground,  and  then  the  buyer  will  sub-let  them  to 
a  few  men  to  take  up,  who  bring  whatever  assistance 
they  like. 

A  few  men  go  from  here  2-J-  miles  to  work.  The 
cottages  have  mostly  two  bedrooms  ;  a  few  have  one 
only.  The  rent  will  vary  from  3Z.  3s.  to  51.  Most  of 
them  have  gardens  or  allotments.  The  allotments 
vary  in  size  from  half  a  rood  to  one  or  two  roods. 
Hard  labour  used  to  be  stipulated  for,  but  the  plough 
has  crept  in,  and  no  harm  seems  to  result  from  the 
innovation. 

The  rent  for  these  is  15s.  a  year  per  rood,  assess- 
ments paid.  There  is  a  garden  society  here,  giving 
prizes  for  vegetables,  which  encourages  their  good 
cultivation. 

The  schools,  boys',  girls',  and  infant,  are  well  situated 
and  convenient.  A  half-time  system  will  answer  if 
the  children  have  a  good  foundation.  It  would  be 
advantageous  if  the  children  could  be  compelled  to 
go  to  school  between  5  and  8,  when  they  are  too 
young  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  fields.  After  that  they 
are  very  useful  at  times,  and  their  earnings  are  pf 
importance  to  their  parents.  There  is  a  night  school ; 
but  the  diflSiculty  seems  to  be  that,  when  a  boy  comes 
to  it  without  any  previous  education,  he  requires  a 
teacher  to  himself  to  get  him  on  much,  during  the 
short  time  which  the  night  school  affords. 

BLYTH. 

Population,  2,086. 

303.  Rev.  C.  Webb,  curate  in  charge. — We  have  good 
schools  here,  but  the  outlying  hamlets  are  very  badly 
off.  Out  of  four,  one  (Oldcoats)  has  a  fair  school, 
one  a  dame's  school,  and  two  none  at  all.  They  are 
2  and  2-^  miles  from  here  respectively.    Baruby  Moor 
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(3  miles)  has  none  at  all.  From  these  places  very  few 
can  or  do  come  to  our  school.  We  have  a  night 
school.  When  I  first  opened  it  we  had  20  adults, 
besides  boys ;  but  before  Christmas  the  former  had 
fallen  to  8,  because  they  found  it  harder  to  learn 
to  i-ead  and  write  than  they  expected.  But  the 
diflSciilty  here  is,  that  the  parents  won't  ■  give  up  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  children's  earnings  for  the 
sake  of  schooling;  although  the  charge  for  schooling  is 
Id.  only  per  week.  The  cottages  here  are  in  good 
Order  on  the  whole,  and  not  crowded.  We  have  more 
than  we  want.  A  good  many  have  gardens  varying 
from  a,  quarter  of  a  rood  to  one  rood. 


304.  In  this  district  I  visited  11  purely  agricultural 
parishes. 

•  -  In  one  parish  (Elksley,  population  362)  there  was 
orilya  bad  dame's  school.  The  small  outlying  parishes 
mostly  have  dames'  schools. 

Payments  in  two  schools,  nothing ;  in  one  school, 
1<?.  and  in  nine  schools,  2tZ. 

The  approximate  number  of  children  of  the  la- 
bouring class  in  attendance  at  eight  of  these  parishes, 
coiitaining  an  aggregate  population  of  8,234,  was  : — 


In  Summer. 

On  the 
Register. 

In  average 

Attendance 

Boys: 

Under  10 

. 

429 

288 

Between  10  and  13 

_ 

137 

45 

Girls : 

Under  10 

_ 

399 

263 

Between  10  and  13 

- 

118 

50 

In  Winter. 


Boys  : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 
Girls :      , 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 


288 
45 

263 
50 


Thus  the  per-centage  of  population  on  the  books  of 
some  schpploin  summer  was  13 J;  in  average  attend- 
ance, 8  ;  in  winter  it  was  13^  and  9  respectively. 

Night  schools  existed  in  three  parishes  out  of  11, 
and  in  winter  only. 
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304a.  Table  showing  the  Employments  of  Women  and  Children  at  different  seasons. 
Fpbr  IrM  -  1  •'^°7.^  °^  ^  ^""^  upwards  lead  horses. 

March  ;     bean-dropping  for  almost  all  boys  and  girls  over  7  or  8. 
April       "  1    -^  little  osier  peeling  for  women  and  "1 

May        -  J  young  girls  in  some  places.  I  Occasioiial  work  for  women  and  boys  in  twitching 

June   :    -  -  -  -  -  -  -r  singling,  and  weeding. 

July  (hay  harvest)  -  -  -  -J 

Se*^mber .  -  }  harvest,  gleaning,  a  little  hop-picking. 
October  ;  takhig  up  mangolds,  &o.  for  women  and  boys.     ■  ' 

T.         ,  "  ^  Same  as  January. 

December         -  j  •'  •■;  ,■ 

Not  much  tenting.    In  this  district  the  work  for- children- under  10  is  very  intermittent. 


305.  C.  Storer,  Esq.,  M.D.,  large  occupier  at 
Lowdham. — The  heavy  land  in  this  district  requires  a 
great  deal  of  winter  labour  of  boys.  I  should  think 
that  almost  all  the  lads  over  10  here  are  employed  all 
the  year.  They  are  wanted  for  leading  horses  and 
for  cutting  up  turnips  in  winter. 

Younger  boys  would  hardly  be  fit  to  do  such  work  ; 
indeed  in  many  cases  boys  of  8  or  9  could  not  do  it. 

To  deprive  them  of  this  work  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  to  deteriorate  their  physical  condition.  The 
development  which  their  muscles  had  gained  during 
work  would  go  off  in  a  period  of  inactivity.  And  I 
don't  think  they  would  be  employed  under  any  system 
which  took  them  half  their  time  to  school.  The 
bettea:  plan  would  be,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  let  them 
be  at  school  up  to  9  or  10,  and  then  show  thait  they 
had  reached  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency.  The 
parents  would  tell  you  the  same.  If  they  were  com- 
piled to  send  them  to  school  each  year  before  they 
codJd  be  allowed  to  go  to  work,  they  would  evade  it 
by  giving  them  work  to  occupy  their  time  in  their 
gardens. 

:  Girls  go  to  dibble  beans,  pick  up  potatoes,  _  and 
single  turnips,  but  they  are  not  much  employed.  They 
do  more  "  seaming  "  work  at  home,  and  attend  school 
more  than  the  boys. 

Women  go  much  less  than  they  used,  and  hardly 
ever  go  to  threshing  machines.  Boys  of  10  or  so  go 
to  them  to  lead  water-carts  or  carry  the  chaff ; 
women  top  and  tail  and  clean  turnips  a  little,  but  it's 
not  fit  work  for  them.  I  have  known  a  good  deal  of 
rheumatism  come  from  it. 

-In  the  summer  we  don't  require  the  boys  to- go 
with  horses  so  much,  for  in  summer  we  can  ^ough 
double  instead  of  siagle,  and  then  need  no  driver 


besides  the, ploughman,  but  we  employ  boys  of  10  in 
other  ways.  There  is  often  a  great  press  in  October 
when  turnips  and  mangolds  are  taken  up  and  cartdd 
away. 

306.  Rev.  R.  W.  Miles,  rector  of  Bingham,  and 
rural  dean.— The  children  here  leave  school  too  early; 
and  yet  those  who  have  stayed  at  school  altogether 
up  to  11  years  of  age  have  not  always,  turned  out  the 
best,  but  have  proved  unsuita,ble  for- work.  As  to  the 
infant  school,  all  the  parepts  are  anxious  to  send  their 
children  to  that  ;  in  fact,  we  find  them  so  wiHin"  to 
get  rid  of  their;  children  while  .they  are  young,  that 
2d.  a  week  is  ,not,  at  all  too;  much  to  ask  of  them  in 
payment.  We  h?.ve  tried  night  schools  here,  but  theiy 
have  not  answered  well,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
private  nigtt  schools  where  a  lew  scholars  atten,d,  , 

The  statutes,  as  carried  on  here,  are  most  demo- 
ralizing. There  is  great  drunkenness  all  the  day  ; 
rooms  are  open  for  dancing  froai  a  very  early  hour, 
and  the  day  ends  by  ,20  boys  and  girls  going  back 
together  in  a  cart  without  any  proper  control.  We 
felttfefl^  so  strongly,  that  a  few:  years  ago  a  great 
effort. was  made  to  put  them  down,  and  to  induce  the 
farmers, to  say  that  they  would  not  hire  without 
characters,  and.  that  they  would  not  go  to  the  statutes 
themselves.  But  some  elements  of  discord  caused  the 
whole  matter  to.  ikll  through.  Then  we  tried  to  get 
a  room  for  the  girls  to  go  to  to  be  hired,  and. supplied 
coffee,  &ic.i  but  it, did  not  take  ;  the  jnost  respectable 
^irls  cam£>.:;l}ut,, not  those  whom  it  was  eppeeially 
important  to  look  after. 

We  are  ntaw  trying  to 'establish  register  offices-; 
indeed,  there  was ;one, here  for  some  years,  but  it  was 
not  generally  patronized,  and  the  statutes  still  go  on. 
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3.07. ;  Extract  from  ret^^Il:senta^,]by:th&EQy>.  Joshua 

Brooke,  incumbent  of  Cropwell  Butler,  Binghanj. 
'.  From  an  expedience  of  35  years  in  the  parish,  which 
is  a  wealthy  one,  I  believe  that  laf)opr  in  the  fields,  as 
now  carried  on  by  women,  is  not  only  harmless,  but 
salutary  to  theib- health,  and  is- not  injurious  to- their 
morals. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  any  interference  with  the 
present .  times  and  seasons  for  einploying, children  in 
this  district  woald  be  inexpedient,  and  a  hardship  to 
the  employers  and  employed.  AH  the^  children  in 
the  parish  attend  the  day  school.  I  believe  that  if  the 
employers  of  labour  could  not  get  the  children  exactly 
when  needed,  from  the  exigencies  of  thelabpiuj  to  be 
done,  they  would  give  up  employing  them  at  all, 
which  would  be  a  serious  evil  and.  loss  to  the 
parents.*  ' 

308.  At  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  principal  i*esidents 
and  farmers  ronnd' Bingham',' held  at  the  Chesterfield 
Arms  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  12,  1868,  T.B.T.  Hild- 
yard,  Fsq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair  :  Present,  the  Rev, 
K.  W.  Miles,  vicar  of  Bingham  ;  Rev.  A.  Pavey,  oif 
Scarrington  ;  Mr.  G.  Parr,  of  Cropwell ;   Mi;.  G-. 

'  'Beaumont,    of   Bi'idgieford ;    Mr.  W.    Sanday,    of 
Holmepierrepont.;,  Mr.,  Q-.,  Hassall,  of  Shelford; 
Mr.  G.  Storer,  of  Thoroton;   Mr.  Wright,  of  Bing- 
ham ;  Mr.  Watson,  of  Scarrington,  and  others  ;  and 
also  the  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, it  was  unanimously  .resolyed  :— 
(1.)  That   if  any   compulsory  legislation,  on   the 
subject  of  the  education  of  children  employed  in  agri- 
culture is  to  take  place,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion 
that  the  plan  of  requiring-  children  over  8  years  of 
age,  who  go  to  work,  to  attend  school  a  certain  number 
of  hours  in  the  year,  would  be  preferable' to  the  total 
exclusion  from  field-work  of  children  above  the  age 
of8,       . 

(2.)  That  some  power  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates  to  relax  such  rules  in  cases  of  great 
necessity.  ,   , 

(3.)  That,  admitting  the  great  evils  of  Sjtatutes, 
this  meeting  does  not  see  its  way  to  remedy  them  by 
general  legislation.  . 

.  --.^  (Signed)  ,.Thos.  B.  T-  Hilpjakd,  Chairman. 

309.  Extracts  from  return  sent  in  by  the  Rev.  H. 

Stoekdale,  vicar  of  Bole. 
'  It  is- impossible,  I  thinkj  to  give  answers  that  can 
be  relied  upon  to  the  various  questions  asked,  espe- 
cially as  districts  vary  so  much,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  manner  of  cultivation.  ^  The 
I'eturn  in  adjoining  parishes  would  be  quite  different, 
where  one  parish  consists  of  clay  and  another  of  sand 
or  loam  ;  where  in  one  the  farming  was  of  a  high 
standard, -in  the  other  of  a  low  ;  where  the -land  was 
drained  or  undrained  ;  Where  the  landlord  looks  after 
his  estates  or  not;  where  the  land  is  under  one 
ownership  or  several.  _      __ 

In.  this  parish  all  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  do  a 
little  arithmetic,  but  they  leave  school  generally  so 
very  early  that  they  soon  forget  almost  all.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions.  I  would  recommend  a  certificate 
of  a  certain  amount  of  education  at  10  years  old. 
The  -cottages  in  this  parish  have  been  for  years  in  a 
most  terrible  state  ;  but  the  owner,  Lord  Middleton, 
is  now  making  extensive  improvements.  We  provide 
labour  for  the  two  adjoining  parishes,  where  there  are 
no  cottages.  All  have  gardens  attached, 
CAUNTON. 
Population,  596. 

310,  Bev.  S.  R.  Hole,  vicar  and  landowner. — Most 
of  tiieland  here  belongs  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. The  cottages  are  kept  in  fair  order.  There 
^re  seven  poorhpuses,  which  are  very  small,  but  none 
croy^ed. .   Rents' go  up  to  4/.  for  a  good  cottage,  , 

*  [At  the  moment  of  my  visit  an  impression  prevailed  among 
the  farmers  that  the  Gangs  Act,  1867,  applied  to  their  systemof 
bean-dropping,  in  which  a  man  contracts  to  dp  the  work,  and 
hires  two  or  four  children  to  drop  after  him.  Kather  than  be 
at  the  trouble  of  getting  licences  for  their  men,  the  farmers  were 
all  drilling  their  beans,  and  the  earnings  were  lost  to -the 
parents.— B.  S.] 


: ,  There  is  a  good  supply;  of  boy s  h^fi^j  ■M^'o^M^'  ^-    ^P*'^.g'^°>- 
vfoxk  at  8,  even  with,  horses.    Girls  don't;Work  pqu^ii,.         "^^ 
except  at  rod-peeling,  which  ig  done  by  a  veyy  large'  -^^  stanhope. 

number  of  women  and  children .  together,  ,workwg,      1 

however,  in  families.  .  .,,,-,    -^  c. 

.Children  do  not, get  sufficient  education;  they 
ought  to:  stop  at  school  two  years  longer,,  or,,  still 
better,  to  come  at  any  rate  a  part  of  their  time. 

311.  Mr.  W.J.  Ta^Zor,  occupies  200  acres. — All 
the  boys  here  under  12  are  day-iboys.  at  about  8<?.  a 
day..  I, employ  none  before  that,  except. on  very  rare 
occasions;  and  we  have  plenty  of  labour.,  I  don't^ 
therefore,  see  why  they  shouldn't  go  to  work',  up  .^tp 
that  age.  ..I  employ  women  for  weeding  corn,  not 
children;  and  at  the  latter  end  of  the  yeai-,  if  .we 
have!  a  few  turnips  to  take  up,  we  let  ,them  by  the 
acre  to  men  or  women,  who_  bring  what  help  they  like. 
Hoi'semen  and  shepherds  get  17s.  a  week  here,; 
day  lahonrers  :2st  6d.  a  day ;  but  several  men  here 
are  out  of  employment  now  (January). 
,  312.  Mr.  H.  Morris,  agent  to  Mr.  Hole. — A  garden 
society  was  formed  here  tcf  encourage  cottage  gardens, 
and  I  offers  liberal  premiums  for  the  best  vegetables, 
&c.  Anyone  can  exhibit  by  making  a  weeklypay- 
ment.  The  societyj  however,  has  not  done  the  good 
it  ought,  as  »  higher  class  exhibits  than  that  for  which 
it  was  intended.  The  allotments  here  are  about  .half 
a  rood  each,  and  let  at  Is.  a  year  ;  the ,  churchi- 
wardens  allot  them.  There  are  6|  acres  to  let. 
Ploughing  is  allowed,  but  it  is  strong  poor  land,  and 
they  only  grow  potatoes.  The  land  is  let  too  cheap, 
and  the  labourers  don't  seem  to  value  it. 

313.  William  Ancliffe,  labourer. — ^My  boy,  of  23 
can't  read  or  write  ;  he  wasn't  ever  fond  oii  it.  I 
sent  him  to  school  ;  all  my  other  children  are  there. 
My  wife  lost  her  foot  in  this  stackyard  with  a  thresh- 
ing machine,  three  years  ago.  It  wasn't  with  my 
wish  that  she  went.     Women  oughtn't  to  go  at  alb. . 

314.  Henry  Barker,  labourer. — My  boy  is  13.  He's 
been  here  at  work  two  years  regular  ;  before  that 
he  went  half  a  year.  Went  to  school  before  that, 
He  can  read  a  bit,  not  write.  Began  to  write  last 
year  at  night  school.  ■   ,., 

[Parish  school  under  diocesan  inspectiod.  24  ehil- 
dren  come  free.  Average  attendance  ■  in  summery 
19  boys  and  31  girls  ;  in  winter,  36  boys  and  31  girls. 
No  night  school.] 

NORWELL. 
■  Population,  736. 

3 1 5.  Mr.  J.  Curtis  occupies  600  acres.— Few  children 
go  to  work  before  10  or  11,  except  at  bean-dropping, 
pea-pulling,  and  osier-peeling.  'VVe  weed  with  four 
or  five  boys  and  girls  under  a  man.  I  never  saw  one 
work  so  young  as  8. 

We  tried  a  sort  of  half-time  here,  because  of  what 
Mr.  Denison  told  us  about  it ;  but  we  found  the 
labourers  didn't  like  it.  One  of  my  men  wouldn't  let 
his  boy, leave  school  at  all  for  work,  because  he,  was 
on  the  free  list,  and  at  certain  times  we've  only  a  bare 
siifficiency.  There,  are  two  or  three-  families  here 
who  let  none  of  their  children  go  to  school,  even 
though  they  could  get  them  put  on  the  free  list ;  Ijut 
this  is  not  common. 

'Women  and  boys  and  girls  go  to  osier-peeling. 
The  school  holiday  is  then  in  April ;  it  lasts  a'bout 
five;  weeks. 

An  acre  of  osiers  would  take  about  10  women  and 
children.  There  a,re  23  acres  of  them  in  this  ;  parish, 
therefore  some  of  those  who  peel  them  come  from 
Caunton.  They  are  paid  by  the  "  bunch."  The  men 
cut  the  rods,  and  take  them  to  the  yards  to  be'  peeled. 

In  winter  \ye  have  no  turnips  to  speak  of,  and  only 
want  boys  of  10  and  upwards  to  drive  a  plough. 
'    Labourers  now  don't  do  ^as  much,  nearly  as  much, 
vfork  as  they  used  to  do.     To  employ  men  instead  of 
boys  with  horses  at  ploughing,  if  I  could  get  them, 
would  make  a  difference  of  1 50^.  a  year  to  me. 
,  OSSINGTON. 
Population,  231. 

316.  Mr.  Camm,  bailiff  to  the  Speaker. — I  won't  say 
I  haven't  seen  a  boy  or  a  girl  of  8  at  work  hereabouts. 
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but  it's  very  rare.  At  corn-weeding  a  farmer  will 
get  12  or  14  boys  and  girls,  and  put  them  under 
some  one  to  look  after  them.  The  girls  go  from  8 
to  6  every  day,  the  boys  generally  begin  at  6. 

I  don't  think  the  separation  of  sexes  at  work 
would  do  any  good,  because  they  are  sure  to  mix 
going  home ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
prevent  girls  from  going  out  after  14  years  of  age,  so 
as  to  get  them  to  go  to  service. 

So  long  as  we  can  be  sure  of  getting  all  the  children 
for  certain  times  of  year,  when  there  is  a  press  of 
work,  I  think  a  mixed  system  of  school  and  work 
would  be  the  best  for  this  neighbourhood. 

There  are  70  allotment  gardens  at  Sutton  belonging 
to  the  Speaker.  There  is  always  a  list  of  names  of 
those  who  want  an  allotment,  and  the  demand  has 
increased.  They  pay  from  4s.  to  lis.,  and  generally 
very  regularly.  The  size  is  from  six  perches  to  two 
roods.  If  a  man  grows  potatoes  on  his  rood,  he  will 
get  15  sacks  in  a  fair  year,  worth  about  6^.  to  him. 

317.  Mr.  Thomas  Lester,  schoolmaster.  —  Boys 
leave  school  here  for  work,  such  as  leading  horses 
with  the  plough,  as  early  as  8  years  old.  A  little 
work  is  good  for  them  ;  I  see  no  harm  in  their  being 
away  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  because  I  find  with 
most  boys  that  when  they  come  to  school  they  get  on 
very  fast  at  first,  and  then  seem  to  get  tu'ed  of  it,  and 
fall  into  careless  habits.  The  change  of  occasional 
work  prevents  this. 

WESTON. 

Population,  380. 

318.  Rev.  J.  B.  Cane,  rector. — In  March,  April, 
and  May  there  is  bean-dropping  and  twitching,  and 
after  that  osier-peeling.  These  are  the  only  times 
when  there  is  really  much  work.  Boys  go  out  at 
10  years  of  age  to  follow  the  plough,  and  on  this  clay 
land  it's  very  hard  work. 

To  these  works  girls  go  also,  besides  a  little 
hop-picking  with  their  mothers.  The  girls  go  out  9 
and  upwards.  My  housemaid,  who  came  from  Shel- 
ford,  had  followed  the  plough  and  led  horses.  All 
the  mothers  go  out  to  work  here,  and  the  girls  have 
to  stay  at  home  and  mind  the  house,  even  if  they  are 
not  at  work  ;  there  is,  however,  nothing  for  them  to 
do  in  the  winter.  I  don't  think  this  interferes  with 
the  girls  learning  household  work,  because  I  doubt  if 
a  girl  can  learn  much  of  it  so  young  that  is  any  good 
to  her.  At  the  Clumber  school  such  things  were 
taught,  but  the  girls  did  not  get  places  any  better 
than  the  untrained  ones  ;  field-work  is  nevertheless 
immoral  to  girls,  because  of  the  farm  lads  working 
with  them,  and  a  married  woman  ought  always  to  be 
with  them.  The  overlookers  are  often  very  bad 
characters  too. 

This  parish  belongs  chiefly  to  Lord  Manvers. 

Some  of  the  cottages  here  are  bad,  but  hardly  any 
of  the  small  ones  contain  a  family  ;  but  where  there 
are  three  bedrooms  I  often  find  that  the  third  one  is 
very  little  used. 

319.  Mr.  William  Hunt,  farmer,  occupies  300 
acres. — I  like  boys  of  14  to  go  with  horses,  or  at 
any  rate  not  much  younger  than  12 ;  but  boys  of  8 
or  so  can  go  tenting,  and  sometimes  a  girl  or  two. 
Girls  go  bean-dropping  and  singling  turnips ;  women 
mostly  used  ;  girls  pick  up  twitch. 

They  go  in  lots  ;  I  never  saw  more  than  eight  in  a 
lot.  They  go  at  8  and  leave  oflT  at  6,  and  have  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  meals  ;  the  overlooker  is  responsible 
for  their  conduct.     There  is  no  stipulation  about  it. 

We  are  very  short  of  plough-driving  boys. 

320.  Mrs.  Wood,  labourer's  wife. — One  girl  (11 
years)  has  been  tv/o  seasons  bean-dropping  ;  when 
she  goes  it's  with  Mr.  Turner  or  one  of  the  men  ; 
each  would  take  four  boys  or  girls.  They  mostly 
reckon  the  givls  the  best  at  such  light  work  ;  they're 
quicker  at  it.  She  gets  8(i.  a  day.  There  would  be 
two  or  three  sets  in  a  field  ;  they  go  at  7  in  the 
morning  and  stay  till  5.30.    In  summer  at  singling 


turnips  she  goes  from  6  to  6.  It's  very  back-aching. 
They  have  one  hour  for  dinner  and  a  bit  of  lunch. 

I  always  go  pea-pulling  on  the  sand  in  June.  We 
go  out  at  6.30  or  7  ;  mostly  women  and  big  girls.  I 
get  \4d.  a  day.     Little  girls  don't  go  to  this  work. 

[Husband  made  15s.  a  week  regularly.  A  large 
family.] 

321.  Mrs.  Hill,  labourer's  wife. — We're  obliged  to 
let  the  girls  go,  and  when  people's  forced  to  do  it 
they  are  forced.  I  don't  know  that  it's  bad  or  good 
for  them.  Some  of  our  Weston  women  take  a  pride 
in  doing  the  worst  they  can  with  their  tongues. 
My  girl — she's  grown  up  now — "wed"  a  good  bit 
■with  me,  but  she  often  went  without  me  ;  nothing 
seemed  to  hurt  her.  Mr.  Eedgate  sends  Sarah  Lees 
to  look  after  the  girls,  but  they  mostly  sends  a  man. 
Women  do  much  less  work  here  than  they  did.  I 
reckon  to  go  out  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

My  girl  can  read  and  write  so  that  I  can  under- 
stand her  ;  she's  not  a  scholar.  I've  lived  in  this 
house  22  y«ars  ;  we  pay  25s.  a  year,  and  have  to 
keep  it  in  repair.  We've  two  chambers,  but  one's 
only  in  the  roof. 

[A  married  son  lived  in  the  same  house  with 
them.] 

EGMANTON. 
Population,  386. 

322.  Mr.  George  Spencer,  small  farmer. — There 
are  only  a  few  boys  here  of  an  age  to  go  to  work. 
They  go  with  horses,  and  it's  then  that  they  are  most 
wanted ;  sometimes  a  girl  goes  too.  Girls  go  a  little 
to  hoptying  and  picking,  and  twitching.  There  are 
10  acres  of  hops  here,  which  give  a  little  employment 
for  the  children.  These  is  no  school  here.  The 
old  clerk  keeps  a  sort  of  private  school,  but  the 
children  are  his  masters  ;  but  it's  not  very  far  for 
them  to  go  to  good  schools  at  Tuxford  (1^  miles),  and 
Laxton  (1|  miles). 

323.  [In  this  district  I  visited  16  purely  agricultural 
parishes,  with  the  following  results  as  to  schools  : — 

Under  Government  inspection  -        -  8  "1 
Under  diocesan  only         -        -        -  5  >16 
Under  none    -        -         -        -        -  3  J 
[In  one  parish  only,  Egmanton  (population,  386), 
was  there  nothing  like  a  fit  school ;  in  two  others  the 
teachers  were  very  ineflScient.] 

Payments:  in  14, 2d.  ;  for  the  poorer  class  in  one,  3rf. 
52  children  were  sent  free. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  attendance 
in  summer  and  in  winter  in  the  12  parishes  from 
which  the  returns  were  received,  of  which  the  aggre- 
gate population  is  6,788. 

In  Summer. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys  : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 
Girls : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 


212 
53 

246 

54 


In  Winter. 


Boys  : 
Under  10 

299 

255 

Between  10  and  13 

131 

104 

Girls : 

Under  10 

315 

271 

Between  10  and  13 

101 

88 

Per-centage  of  population  on  the  books  of  any 
school  in  summer  was  11  ;  in  average  attendance, 
nearly  9.     In  winter,  12-J  and  lOJ  respectively. 

Night  schools  existed  in  three  parishes  out  of  16, 
and  in  winter  only.] 
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324.  Table  showing  the  Employments  of  Women  and  Children  at  different  seasons. 

January. 

February,  boys  and  girls  of  8  and  upwards  drop  beans  in  the  north-east  of  the  county. 

March  ------  ."i 

April  -------  (Occasional  work  in  singling  turnips  or  weeding 

May  -  -  -  -  -  -  -rfor  women  and  boys  ;  tenting  for  boys  over  9. 

June  ---...  -J 

July,  hay  harvest. 

August        ....-- 

September  ---■.-- 

October,  tenting  for  boys  over  9. 

November. 

December. 

Few  women  work ;  girls  only  occasionally.     Boys  of  10,  or  even  sometimes  9,  get  regular  employment  with 
horses, in  many  districts;  very  few  attend  school  after  that  age. 


'f  Harvest  gleaning. 


LEICESTERSHIRE  CHAMBER  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

325.  At  two  meetings  of  the  Leicestershire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  held  at  the  Three  Acorns 
Hotel,  Leicester,  on  Saturday,  February  29th,  and 
Saturday,  March  28th,  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  chair- 
man, in  the  chair,  and  the  Honourable  E.  Stanhope, 
Assistant-Commissioner,  being  present,  and  having 
explained  the  nature  of  the  inquiry, 
It  was  resolved, — 

(1.)  That  it  is  expedient  that  children  under  the 
age  of  9  be  restricted  from  employment  in 
agriculture. 
(2.)  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  any 
scheme  of  education  will  be  unsatisfactory  which 
proposes  to  exclude  all  religious  instruction  from 
elementary  schools. 
(3.)  That  the  attempt  by  legislation  to  secure  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school  is  not  desirable,  nor 
is  the  present  state  of  things  feasible. 

326.  Extracts   from  Return  sent  in   by   the  Rev. 

J.  M.   Lakin,  rector    of    Gilmorton,    and    rural 

dean. 

In  answering  the  inqumes  I  have  been  assisted  by 
some  of  the  principal  employers  of  labour  in  the 
parish,  of  which  the  population  is  856. 

About  35  children  and  young  persons  are  employed 
in  field  labour,  and  no  women  ;  11  of  the  boys  are 
between  10  and  13. 

I  think  that  no  boys  should  be  permitted  to  work 
before  10,  and  that  afterwards  they  should  attend 
school  during  the  months  of  November,  December, 
January,  May,  June,  and  Jiily,  as  being  the  raonths 
when  their  services  are  least  required  by  their  em- 
ployers in  this  parish. 

A  good  school  has  existed  here  for  17  years,  and 
most  of  the  young  persons  have  been  there,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  concluded  that  few  are  growing  up 
quite  insufiBciently  educated. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  cottages  in  this 
parish  in  which  the  accommodation  is  so  limited  as  to 
be  injurious  to  the  morals  and  physical  well-being  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  generally  consist  of  one  room 
downstairs  of  about  12  feet  square,  and  either  one  bed- 
room or  two  small  sleeping  placesTormed  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  one  chamber  by  a  slight  partition.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  property  of  small  proprietors, 
and  their  rents  vary  from  21.  10s.  to  41. 

I  may  also  mention,  as  an  instance  of  the  evil  re- 
sults of  over-crowding  in  cottages,  that,  while  this 
parish  has  for  the  last  10  years  enjoyed  a  singular 
exemption  from  immorality,  as  evidenced  by  thq  births 
of  illegitimate  children,  iu  one  house  in  which  no 
less  than  13  persons  at  one  time  occupied  one 
chamber,  two  illegitimate  births  have  occurred,  and 


in  one  other  cottage  almost  equally  over-crowded,  one 
such  birth  has  taken  place  ;  these  are  the  only  two 
cases  for  several  years. 

327.  Mr.  Thomas  Willson,  Knaptoft  Hall,  Rugby, 
Secretary  to  the  Leicester  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
large  owner,  and  occupier  of  500  acres. — I  agree 
with  Mr.  Lakin's  view  as  to  the  means  of  improving 
the  education  of  the  children,  except  that  I  don't 
see  why  children  should  be  prevented  from  going  to 
work  before  10  years  of  age,  so  long  as  they  go  to 
school  six  mouths  in  the  year  preceding.  It  would 
be  hard  to  deprive  them  of  the  little  earnings  they 
can  get  by  dibbling  beans,  &c.  There  is  hardly  a 
village  in  our  neighbourhood  without  a  school. 

I  have  a  small  rookery,  but  I  never  tent  birds.  I 
don't  see  that  the  rooks  do  any  harm  to  the  crop  in 
autumn,  although  the  early  crops  in  the  spring  may 
possibly  be  hurt  by  them  ;  even  then,  firing  off  a  gun 
is  better  than  tenting. 

328.  Table,  constructed  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Lakin, 
showing  the  Ages  of  the  Boys  employed  in  the  under- 
mentioned parishes : — 


Popu- 
lation. 

Total  Boys 
employed. 

Number 

under  12 

Years  of 

Age. 

Gilmorton 

856 

36 

8 

Bitteswell 

428 

12 

2 

Asliby  Magna 
Dunston  Bassett 

313 
524 

9 
18 

3 
10 

Peatling  Parva 
Misterton 

168 

554 

3 
41 

2 

4 

Ashby  Parva  - 
Kimcote 

160 
501 

9 
60 

3 
24 

Total  - 

3,506 

188 

56 

329.  Proposal  for  carrying  out  the  Education  of 
Children  employed  in  Agriculture,  by  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Willes,  vicar  of  Ashby  Magna,  and 
Secretary  to  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 

I.  No  child  shall  be  employed  in  agricultural 
labour  till  he  reach  the  age  of  9  years. 

II.  No  child  shall  be  employed  in  such  labour 
between  the  ages  of  9  and  13  unless  he, 

a,  have  a  certificate  of  having  passed  Her  Ma- 
jesty's inspector  iu  the  fourth  standard  at 
least. 
Such  certificate  to  be  renewed  each  year.* 

Explanations. 

*  The  renewal  of  the  certificate  from  year  to  year  would 
secure  the  attendance  of  the  boy  at  a  night-  school,  to  keep  up 
to  the  standard;  otherwise  ho  would  soon  lose  what  he  had 
learnt. 

Ss  3 
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c. 


Or,  )S,  have  attended  school  100  dag^s^iOr  SQQ, 


times,  or  500  hours  in  the  preceedirig  year.* 
1.  A  school  term  to  consist  of  not  more 
than  three   consecutive  hours,   or  i(in 
the  case  of  night  schools)  less  than  1^ 
hours. 
2. .  Atteuidance  at.the  niglit  school  to  count 
as  school  "  time,"  but  not  in  addition  to 
two  previous  attendances  on  the  same 
day. 
m.  In  case., Her  Majesty's  inspector  do,  not  visit 
any  particular  parish,  children  may  be  sent  for  exa- 
niihation  to  another  parish.  ^  ■"     ■  > 

330.  In  a  letter  accompanying  the  preceding,  and 
dated  March  4,  1868,  Mr.  Willes  says  : — 

"  This  plan  has,  I  find,  commended  itself  to  a 
number  of  fanners.  I  urge  for  them  that  no  'two 
counties,  parishes,  or  even  farms  stand  in-  precisely 
the  same  position  as  regards  the  demand  for  children's 
labour;  that  they  ought  not  to  be  fixed  rigidly  to  any 
gi'i'en'  HlonShSo't' even  "days  ;'  that  if  the  children  have 
the  inducement  to  learn  afforded  by  the  prospect  of 
being  free  after  9  years  of  age,  conditional  on  passing 
theroG^wfepnment  inspector,  and  passing  him  every 
year!  (thus  sending  them  , to .  night ;  School  to '  keep  up 
their  learning),  a  great  number  wHl  be  free  at  10,  if 
npt,  at  9,  that  all  classes  in  a  parish  will  have  a  direct 
object  in  ike'eping  up  the  efficiency  of  the  elementary , 
sefeools,  and  ^so  of  the  regularity  of  attendance  of  all 
children  under  .9,  as  well  as  in  forwarding  those  over 
9  tvhb  have  not  yet  passed  the  inspector." 

331.  Extract  from  Return  sent  in  by  the  Eev.  J.  F. 
'^'''  Halford,  incumbent  of  Kilby. 

Population,  362. 

I  believe  that  there  are  no  children  here  between  8 
aqd  13,  neither  at  school  nor  work.  I  dojiot,  however, 
by-work  mean  merely  or  principally  agricultural 
employment.  .Some  16  males  and  three  females  are 
gi-owing  up  insufficiently  educated.  Most  of  these 
have  been,  when  younger,  to  day  schools,  and  several 
are  in  the  habit  of:  attending  night  school  in  winter, 
where  they  make  but  Utile  progress.,  . , 

Our  difficulty  at  night  school  is,  want  of  teachers. 
The  mistress  of  the  day  school,  already  tired  withier 
day's  work,  cannot  be  expected  to  teach  in  it  with 
spirit.  I  consider  five  hours  day  teaching  to  be  a 
sufficient  tax  upon  her  strength  and  time. 

332,.. Sev.  E.  N.  Poehin,  vica]|  of  SUeby,  and  dio- 
cesan inspector  of  schools. — The  parish  ^school*  which 
I  visit  as  diocesan  inspector  are  chiefly  in  agricultural 
districts.  Scarcely  any  have  certificated  teachers, 
and  the  real  knowledge  acquired  is  very  meagre,, 
except  in  rare  instances.  I  think  that  if  diocesan 
inspet^tion  'were  I'ecognized  by  the  Grovernment,  and 
accompanied  by  pecuniary  assistance,  it  miight  be  used 
as  a  powerful  means  to  improve  education  in  Church 
of  England  schools,  and  very  large  results  might  be 
secured  by  very  small  grants.  At  present  the  first 
classes'of  agricultural  schools  scarcely  equal  children 
of  the  third  standard  where  certificated  teachers  are 
employed.  The  great  need  is  jefficient  authoritative 
supervision,  coupled  with  benefits  to  be  derived  for 
satisfactory  results. 

,  In  this,  and  other  such  parishes^  where  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  labour  are  nearly  equally 
divided,  I  find  tte  parents  unable  to  distinguish 
between  a  good  and  bad  school ;  and  they  prefer  to 
send  their  children  where  there  are  the  fewest  restric- 
tions, and  the  greatest  independence.  The  proportion 
of  children  to  the  population  is  very  far  above  the 

*  Thus  a  farmer  might,  daring  the  months  of  November, 
December,  Janaary,  February  (for  example)  send  his  boys  to 
school  from  2  to  4  p.m.,  and  again  from  6  to  7.30,  employing 
them  in  the  forenoons. 

He  would  thus  gain  for  them  (say)  80  attendances  in  the  day, 
and  40,  or  even  more,  at  night  school,  leaving  him  only  40  days 
to  make  np  in  the  rest  of  the  year-  ' 

,  N.B.^-On  "  tnmip"  farms,  for  instance,  a  boy  is  wanted  as 
much  in  winter  as  in  summer. 


upal  ^^timatf  s.  When  I  came  here,  and  the  National 
s6ho6l  (under  Government)  was  opened,  I  invited  all 
the  children  under  15  to  a  public  tea,  and  upwards  of 
70Q  came.  (I  cannot  vouch  for  their  honour  that  thoy 
all  were  under  15.)  The  population  was  then  about 
1,800,  and  yet  the  average  attendance  at  our  day  school 
is  only  123>,  Many  residents  and  proprietors  contri- 
bute nothing  at  all  to  support  schools  or  advance  edu- 
cation, and  the  burden  falls  chiefly  on  the  clergy, 
generally  with  small  incomes,  as  well  as  the  liability 
for  aU  annual  deficiences. 

Many  parents  are  satisfied  if  their  children  only 
go  to  the  Sunday  school ;  generally  indeed  the  children 
select  their  own  school,  from  the  indifference  qf  the 
parents,  and  the  dissenting  schools  are  mostly  prefeiTed, 
the  reason  being  that  there  the  children  may  do  ds 
they  like.  The  dissenters  are  satisfied  with'  quantity 
of  attendance,  rather  than  'qUality  of  teaching,'  and 
the  education  given  is  worse  than  useless! ;  The, 
children  seldom  know  anything.  I  have  freqiienily 
questioned  'them,  and'foundithe  grossest  ignorance. 
As  an  instance,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  E.  Stanhope, 
Assistant  Commissioner,  I  visited  one  who  stated  that 
she  had  regularly,  attended  the  "  Ranter's "  Sunday 
school  for  13  years  (she  was  not  nervous  or  excited). 
She  did  not  know  who  Albraham,  Moses,  Samuel,  or 
even  Jesus  Christ  were  ;  she  did  not  know  if  Abraham 
lived  SO  or  500,000  years  ago  ;  she  had  not  heard  of  • 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  did  not  know  if  it  contained 
any  account  of  the  battle,  of  Waterloo,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  or  not.  She  was  unable  to  say  who 
reigned  in  England,  and  could  not  read  a  word.f 
There  can  be  no  religious  scruples  or  conscientious 
objections  amongst  such  ignorance  ;  and  schools  like 
these,  which  only  deceive  with  the  name  of  teaching, 
and  waste  children's  early  lives,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  exist,  at  least  without  competent  supervision 
and  publication  of  reports.  ' 

The  instances  are  very  rare  indeed  where  it  would 
be  a  real  hardship  for  parents  to  pay  the  small  school 
weekly  charges,  and  sacrifice  their  children's  earnings 
up  to  the  age  of  10,  or  even  12.  , 

332a.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  E.  Stanhope,,  dated  April  9, 
1868,  Mr.  Poehin  adds:— 

"  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  notes  which  I  made  in 
answers  to  queries  amongst  farmers,  stockingers,  and 
labourers  in  this  parish." 

(a.)  A  few  farmers  collected  together,  agreed  to 

these  views,  as  follows  : — 

Boys  and  girls  are  of  very  little  use  before 

10  years  of  age,  and  might  Well  be  spared  for 

school-work.' 

The  hours  of  work  need  not  be  limited  for 

boys ;  they  will  always  take  care  of  themselves, 

and  would  not  work  better  for  two  hours  if  the 

other  22  were  granted  them  for  rest. 

Girls  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  after 

dusk  ;  they  might  work  12  hours  in  harvest; 

at  other  times  get  as  much  work  out  of  them 

as  you  can,  they  won't  overwork  themselves. 

#  *  # 

(5.)  W.  S.,  farm  labourer. — Earns  18s.  a  week  in 
harvest,  at  other  times  14s.     Wishes  for  educa- 
tion, but  wants  his  children's  earnings.     Some 
labourers    might     afford    to    sacrifice    their 
earnings,  but  he  can't.     Has  no  objection  to 
the  feeling  of  his  children  being  taught  as  a 
matter  of  charity.     If  the  school  charges  were 
paid,-  he  would  send  his  children   regularly, 
and  do  without  their  earnings  till  they  were  10 
years  of  age. 
333.  Rev.  F.  J.  Norman,  rector  of  Bottesford,  and 
rural  dean. — The  schools  immediately  round  here  are 
not  materially  affected  by  field  labour.    Bean -setting 
and  twitching  are  the  chief  works  on  which  the  chil- 
dren are  employed.     The  other  hindrances  to  attend- 
ance are  found  in  hay-making,  gleaning,  and  potato 
gathering,   each  cottager  having   a  garden  for  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes.' 

t  This  girl  belobged  to  a  stoekinger's  family. — B.  S: 
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Ten  boys  under  10,  IS  under  13,  and  10  girls  between 
10  and  13,  are  employed  in  this  parish.      ' 

I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  some  influence 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  parents,  and  of  course 
incidentally  upon  •employ'ers  of  labour,  with  regard  to 
school  attendance,  and  I  believe  that  mode  of  influence 
which  would  require  at  least  one  quarter's  attendance 
at  school  in  the  year  would  be  least  oifensive  to  our 
people,  and  most  in  accordance  with  the  general 
praietice  amongst  us.  Indeed  it  is  only  the  vicious  and 
bad  that  do  not  s6nd  their  children  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  year.  The  poorest  respectable  parents 
will  send  their  children,  while  better-off"  slovens  and 
bad  characters  will  not  send  them,  even  if  an  offer  be 
made  to  pay  for  their  schooling. 

334.  Rev.  G.  E.  Gillett,  rector  of  Waltham-on-the- 
Wold,  and  rural  dean.- — Women  are  a  great  deal 
employed  here  in  some  kinds  of  farm- work  of  a  light 
description,  and  it  seems  to  me  healthy  and  advan- 
tageous to  them,  excepting  in  wet  weather.  In 
gleaning  time  many  women  suffer  in  such  weather  and 
from  the  e^icessive  stooping.  Girls  are  rarely^  if  ever, 
employed  in  farm-work,  but  they  are  sometimes  kept 
at, home  for  lace  running  or  similar,  work,  though  less 
frequently  than  formerly. .  BoyS  of  11  or  12  are  often 
in  constant  ernployment,  but  many  continue  at  school 
somewhat  beyond  that  age.  Boys  of  8  or  9  are  some- 
times employed  in  bird-scaring  or  driving  plough.  I 
frequently  see  boys  of  that  age  having  charge  of  carts 
on  the  turnpike  road.  The  law  on  that  subject  seems 
to  be  unknown  or  systematically  evaded. 

The  rule  of  our  N"atioiial  school,  which  is  a  mixed 
school  under  a  master,  (a  mistress  attending  in  the 
afternoon  for  sewing,  &c.,)  is  to  take  no  children  under 
5,  and  to  compel  those  we  take  to  choose  between 
school  and  work.  We  never,  unless  under  special 
circumstances,  allow  them  to  be  on  and  off  during  the 
week.  If  a  boy  goes  to- -work-  he  is  struck  off  the 
register,  and  only  re-admitted  after  the  lapse  of  some 
time,  or  until  that  particular  kind  of  work  is  over  in  the 
parish.  Our  school  is  extremely  well  attended.  With 
some  12  or  14'  children  from  neighbouring  parishes 
which  are  too  small  to  maintaiin  a  good  school  for  the 
elder  children,  we  have  (our  own  population  being 
about  650)  about  115' to  120  children  on  the  books, 
with  a  daily  attendance  of  more  than  100.  To-day  107 
are  present. 

I  do  not  think  any  system  of  half-time  would 
answer  well  in  an  agricultural  parish,  unless  under 
special  circumstances  ;  but  I  see  no  objection  to  a 
compulsory  system  if  it  do  not  fetter  the  nianagers  of 
a  school  in  their  discretion  as  to  their  acceptance  or 
dismissal  of  children.  The  strictness  of  our  rule 
works  well.  If  children  are  allowed  to  be  absent 
whenever  their  parents  wish  it,  for  a  day  or  two,  they 
wiU  be  taken  from  school  on  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
tences, and  the  discipline  and  progress  of  the  children 
must  suffer.  Many  children,  after  leaving  the  day 
school,  come  to  the  Sunday  school,  which  numbers 
about  120  without  any  from  other  parishes.  They 
thus  keep  up  their  religious  knowledge;  and  to  en- 
courage the  children  and  their  parents  to  read  at  home 
they  are  allowed  to  take  some  monthly  penny  periodical 
at  half-price.  I  distribute  abOut  80  of  these  every  ihonth. 

The  whole  of  the  parish,  with  trifling  exceptions, 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  excepting  also  that 
the  glebe  consists  of  420  a9res,'  the  total  acteage  being 
2,700  acres.  His  grace  has  built  and  is  now  building 
substantial  stone  cottages  in  place  of  the  old  ones. 
Soine  of  these  last  are  not  fit  for  humain  beings  to  live 
in  .'but  they  were  mostly  built  by  the  labourers  them- 
selves, with  perhaps  some  assistance  in  materials  _j  or 
else  '40  years  and  more  ago^  by  the  parish.  In  a  tow 
of  six  of  these  last  there  is  only  one  that  has  more 
than  one  bedroom.  The  rfents,  ate  moderate,  for  the 
worst  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  rest  vary  from 
30*;.  to  60s.  Mdtj  haVfr  sm411  gardens  attached  to 
their  houses,  and  there  are  also  a' number  of  allotment 
gardens,  each  one-sixth  of  ah  acre,  for.'  which '  the 
rent  is  10*.  per  annUiii,  including  ^1  fateS  qnd  taxes. 
The  land  is  good,  'and  conveniently  si1nia;ted.  ■ 


335.  Mr.  E.  F,  Burbidge,  farmer,  Thorpe  Af holdj    LeicesterBhire. 
— Almost  all  the  larid  I  dccujpy  is  grazing  laid,  thijugh  t-t,-,,,. 
the  part  of  this' parish  furthest  awajc  from  iljtiel'ton    Mr.  Stanhopo. 
has  more  plough  land  in  it.     The  occu|)atidliS' about  y> 
here  are  not  large,  very'  few  of  them  reaching  400  ^' 
acres.     Hatdly   any  children  ate  emplpyed,  and.'iio 

women.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  employing  TJoys  at 
all,  because!  think  them  the  dearfe^t  labour  ;  a  few 
work  at  bean-dibbling,  and  girls  also.  A  maii -wiU 
take  five  or  six  of  them.  Then  there  is  a  little  tent- 
ing ;  biit  one  boy  on  each  farm  is  more '  thain  jthe 
average.  •   .      ■ 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  their  going 
to  school,  and  they  do  go  to  our  school  pretty  well  up 
to  12,  years  of  age.  They  may  come  free  at  3 
years  of  age,  and  stay  as  long  as  they  like. 

The  cottages  in  this  county  generally  are  not  good; 
in  many  cases  they  are  badly  looked  after ;  hardly  any 
have  three  bedrooms.  Even  some  of  the  new  one's, 
built  within  the  last  few  years,  have  t-wo  only.  The 
Duke  of  Rutland  owns  a  great  part  of  this'  parish. 
He  has  cottages  enough  for  his  land  ;  but  Lord,I)ysart 
with  400,  and  the  Ravensworth  Hospital  with  500 
acres  of  plough  land,  have  no  cottages  whatever  in 
in  the  parish  for  their  labourers.  Some  of. them 
have,  thei'efore,  to  come  from  Melton,  a  mile  anij.  'ii 
half.  ,      ,  .  .    /'  "'^ 

336.  H.  C.  Woodcock,  Esq.,  magistrate,  and  large 
occupier  at  Rearsby.— -Some;,of_the  men  go  a  long 
way  to  work  here  in  March^,  as  it  is  not  every  one 
who  can  dibble  beans  well,  and  men  who  can  do  so 
will  get  employment  four  and  five  miles  off.  -Some 
of  the  parishes  too  are  very  badly  supplied  with  cot- 
tages. There  are  hardly  any  at  Shoby  on  1,200 
acres,  and  none  at  Sysonby  or  Welby.  The  laboiir 
has  all  to  go  from  Asfordby. 

There  are  a  great  Many  cottages  with  only  two 
bedrooms,  but  a  few  have  only  otie'.  Sonie  of  the 
worst  have  been  built  by  the  occupier  upon  the 
waste,  and  are  held  at  a  nominal  ■  Tent.  Many  -Of 
them  have  allotments.  They  are  very  often  managed 
by  the  sick  clubs,  which  invest  all  their  funds  in  laud, 
and  let  it  out  in  plots  of  half  a  rood  each.  A  garden 
of  that  size  is  as  large  as  a  man  can  manage  with  a 
spade. 

-  Many  fewer  lads  are  hired  by  the  farmer  now  to 
lodge -with  them  ;  the  result  is  these,  lads  have 'to  go 
on  living' at  home.  Besides  this,  in  inany  villages 
near  me  there  is  a  great  deal  of  knitting  and  sewing 
done  by  the  girls,  and  they  are  kept  a<t  home  instead 
of  being  sent  out  to  service.  This  makes  the  crowd- 
ing very  much  worse.  ' 

The  children  do  not  go  very  readily  to  school.  We 
have  a  charity  for  six  children  to  •  go  free  in  our 
parish,  and  we  can't  get  children  to  attend  regularly 
even  by  that  means.  ' 

There  is  very  great  evil  about  statutes  ;  the  worst 
class  of  servants  go  there  to  be  hired;  The  better 
class  are  now  much  more  hired  at  register  offices  than 
they  used  to  be. 

337.  Mr.  J.  Hames,  farmer,  Rotherby.^^We  employ 
boys  in  tenting  and.  dibbling,  and  after  10  yea,r^'  of 
age  in  plough-driving.  '  When  I  take  a  boy  of  10  for 
leading  a  horse  I  employ  him  regularly  all  the  year. 
We  must  find  something  for  our  horses  to  do  every 
fine  day.  It  would  be  no  use  for  such  boys  to  go  to 
om*  school  ;  we  have  only  a  schoolmistress,  and  she 
could  not  manage  them.  They  might  go  to  Hoby, 
one  mile  from  us,  where  there  is  a  school  -with  a 
master.  '  '     ' '  ' 

I  find  the  lads  who  lodge  in  my  house  practise 
reading  and  writing  by  themselves' ;'  they  are  con- 
stantly writing  letters.  Such  lads  are  hardly  ever 
hired'  in  the  villages  where  their  families  live,  but  in 
adjdinitig  parishes.  We  should  otherwise  nev6r  khow 
where  to  find  them.  '  '' 

Every  house  in  nky'pari&hi  where  there  is  a  family 
has  two  bedrooms ;  very  few  have  three.  A  few 
years  ago  the  most  of  them  had  one  only,  but. a  second 
has  i^bw  been  buijt  on  behind. '  All  have  gar^eUSj'and 
flrii"rMitei1'ft,t'WlvliMl'2/.  10.«.or''.n'l      "      ■■"'-'    'SiiUL^; 
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338.  Rev.  W.  M.  Colles,  vicar  of  Melton  Mow- 
bray.— In  this  place  (population  4,446)  we  have  a 
good  free  school  for  boys  and  girls,  a  free  British 
school,  and  an  infant  school ;  they  ai-e  well  attended, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  field-work,  except  at  harvest 
time,  to  take  the  children  away.  Of  the  four  hamlets 
belonging  to  ^this  parish,  Sysonby  (population  67,  1 
mile  from  here)  has  no  school,  and  no  children  ; 
Welby  (population  64,  2  miles)  has  none;  Burton 
Lazars  (population  233,  3  miles)  has  a  private  school, 
supported  by  E.  B.  Hartopp,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Freeby 
(population  126,  4  miles)  has  none.  The  children 
ought  to  go  one  mile  from  there  to  Wyfordby,  where 
there  is  a  school. 

These  and  other  parishes  about  being  "  close  " 
parishes,  the  poor  come  into  Melton,  and  some  live  in 
places  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Small  owners 
have  turned  outbuildings  into  dwellings,  and  charge 
high  rents  for  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  crowd- 
ing in  them.  A  more  efficient  inspection  is  much 
needed.  To  have  it  would  not  be  infringing  on  the 
rights  of  private  property  more  than  is  done  at 
present,  for  power  is  already  given  to  inspectors  of 
nuisances  ;  but  these  inspectors  have  got  up  a  sort  of 
public  opinion  that  they  are  not  required  to  visit 
unless  they  are  sent  for,  just  as  the  registrars  of  births 
get  it  up  on  the  subject  of  registration.  The  inspec- 
tion therefore  is  very  inefficient. 

ASFORDBY. 

Population,  485. 

339.  Rev.  J.  Cartmell,  rector. — The  attendance  at 
school  does  not  vary  much  here  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  Boys  will  stay  till  10  or  11  years-of  age, 
when  they  leave  altogether.  I  find  when  these  boys 
come  back  to  me  at  confirmation,  that  they  have  for- 
gotten about  all  that  they  had  learnt ;  their  time  spent 
at  school  is  no  longer  any  use  to  them.  If  they  have 
been  at  Sunday  school  they  will  have  kept  up  their 
reading  pretty  well. 

Bird-scaring  is  a  demoralizing  employment- ;  it  gets 
the  children  into  a  sort  of  listless  state.  I  tried  once 
to  induce  the  farmers  to  employ  a  sort  of  half-time 
system  at  it,  but  they  would  not  do  so. 

Many  fewer  lads  lodge  at  the  farmhouses  than 
formerly  ;  a  growing  independence  seems  to  take  them 
home. 

340.  Mr.  Wm.  Inett,  large  occupier. — Grazing  land 
predominates  about  here,  and  we  employ  few  children. 
T  have  10  now  dibbKng  beans  ;  three  are  girls  ;  one  is 
not  8  years  old,  the  oldest  14.  This  will  last  only  a 
short  time,  but  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  us  not 
to  be  able  to  employ  them,  and  it  would  be  a  very 
great  hardship.  The  ordinary  wages  a  man  would 
earn  here  are  13s.  or  14s.  a  week;  but  this  is  piece- 
work, and  with  his  children  a  man  can  earn  as  much 
as  6s.  a  day  for  a  short  time.  Then  there  is  a  little 
singling  turnips  and  tenting.  About  12  boys  get 
regular  employment  with  horses  ;  but  before  that  they 
are  certainly  not  employed  100  days  in  the  year,  and 
might  well  go  to  school  much  the  largest  of  the  year. 
But  the  parents  allow  them  to  spend  so  many  days 
doing  nothing.  If  I  were  to  employ  three  boys,  and 
they  had  to  be  at  school  alternate  days  I  couldn't  get 
others  to  fill  their  places.  They  might  well  be  spared 
eight  days  in  every  month,  but  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  organize  them  in  that  way. 

Very  few  lads  are  now  lodged  in  farmers'  houses. 
The  poor  man  therefore  misses  the  sort  of  appren- 
ticeship he  used  to  have,  and  also  the  kindly  influence 
which  his  master  and  mistress  had  over  him  when  he 
lodged  in  the  house. 

[An  open  parish.  Cottages  belonging  to  small 
proprietors.  "  A  good  many  with  one  bedroom, 
some  with  families  in  them."  "  None  with  three  bed- 
rooms,"] 

HOBY  AND  EOTHERBY. 

Population,  503. 

341.  [A  little  bean-dropping  and  bird-scaring  for 
young  boys.     Of  those  on  the  books  of  the  schools, 


four  boys  of  8,  five  of  9,  and  five  of  10  and  upwards  ; 
two  girls  of  8,  and  2  of  10,  were  taken  away  to  bean- 
dropping.  Boys  were  leaving  for  good  at  10  years  old. 
Cottages  fair  ;  all  had  two  bedrooms.  Rent,  4/. 
Gardens  and  allotments  let  by  rector.] 

THRUSSINGTON. 
Population,  574. 

342.  [Five  boys  of  8  and  five  of  9  were  bean-drop- 
ping ;  one  boy  of  9  had  just  left  school  altogether  to 
plough ;  another,  going  9,  was  ploughing  instead  of 
his  brother.] 

ABKETTLEBY. 

Population,  371. 

343.  [Children  go  bean-dropping  and  tenting.  They 
go  plough-driving,  and  leave  school  altogether  at  about 
10  years  of  age. 

The  school  closed.  It  supplied  Holwell  and  Wart- 
nably  also.     To  be  re-opened  in  March. 

Several  cottages  with  one  bedroom ;  one  of  them 
let  at  3Z.  a  year,  another  at  21.  10s.,  and  the  rates  to 
pay.  In  one,  buUt  on  the  waste,  two  married  couples 
and  a  single  man  are  living. 

There  are  free  allotments,  and  most  of  the  labourers 
keep  a  pig.] 

FRISBY, 
Population,  424, 

344.  [Belongs  to  many  small  owners.  Most  cottages 
with  two  bedrooms.  Five  of  them  were  a  disgrace 
to  the  place  ;  "  they  have  one  bedroom,  or  perhaps 
a  lean-to  for  a  second,"  built  of  mud,  and  rented  at 
4Z.  a  year.  At  Kirby  (1  mile  off')  were  four  very  bad 
ones  of  a  similar  description.] 


MARKET  BOSWORTH. 
Population,  997. 

345.  Rev.  N.  P.  Small,  rector, — We  have  a  fine 
school  here  for  boys  over  7  years  of  age,  and  free 
schools  for  boys  under  that  age,  both  here  and  in  the 
the  four  chapelries  attached  to  this  parish,  under  the 
direction  of  mistresses.  Even  books  are  found.  The 
chapelries  are  from  1-|-  to  2  miles  distant. 

The  cottages  here  belong  to  Sir  Alex.  Dixie  and 
Lord  Lovelace.  There  are  many  with  one  bedroom 
and  one  room  below,  and  no  back  door  ;  some  of  them 
take  in  three  generations  at  once.  In  the  chapelry  of 
Barlestone  they  are  very  bad. 

[The  chapelry  of  Sutton  Cheney  (population  352) 
is  two  miles  distant.  One  boy  from  there  attended 
Market  Bosworth  school,  and  three  of  8  were  at 
the  school-  there.  In  Barlestone  (population  546), 
three  miles  distant,  three  boys  over  8  were  at  school, 
and  one  went  to  Market  Bosworth  school.  One  or 
two  of  a  similar  age  went  to  a  school  at  Barton, 
From  Cadeby  (population  422),  one  mile  distant,  three 
boys  over  8  were  attending  Market  Bosworth  school, 

I  speak  of  children  of  the  agricultural  class  ;  so 
in  the  two  parishes  of  Thornton  and  Bagworth,  with 
a  population  of  989,  one  boy  of  11,  two  of  9,  and  one 
of  8,  were  the  oldest  boys  of  this  class  attending 
school.— E.  S.] 

346.  Mr.  Wood,  farmer  and  guardian. — No  girls  at 
all  are  employed  in  the  fields  here.  Women  cannot  be 
got  to  go  out  much.  I  don't  like  such  labour  myself. 
It's  dear  labour ;  and  how  can  a  woman  with  two  or 
three  children  at  home  look  after  them  properly  if 
she  goes  out  ? 

Boys  are  not  much  employed  here  under  12  years 
old,  except  for  a  shoi-t  time.  In  the  winter,  boys 
under  that  age  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  For 
ploughing  we  employ  lads  of  13  or  14, 

All  boys  under  12  ought  therefore  to  go  to  school, 
and  there  ought  to  be  something  to  compel  or  induce 
them  to  go.  Here  the  school  is  free,  and  yet  there 
are  lots  of  boys  "  at  a  loose  end,"  idling  about  the 
streets  doing  nothing.    I've  often  said  I  wish  the 
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fj'ee  scliool  were  miles  away  ;  they  might  care  more 
about  schooling  if  they  had  to  pay  for  it.  I  have'a 
great  difficulty  with  some  of  my  men  ;  they  seem 
scarcelv  to  know  right  from  wrong,  and  I'm  sure 
that  a  Better  education  is  wanted  to  improve  this. 

The  wages  here  are  about  14s.  a  week.  Some  give 
13s.  and  beer,  but  I  always  give  14s.  With  these 
wages,  if  a  man  has  three  or  four  cliildren,  he  has  to 
make  two  or  three  pounds  of  mutton  last  him  all  the 
week. 

A  good  many  of  the  allotment  gardens  here  have 
been  done  away  with  ;  they  are  no  great  loss,  be- 
cause they  were  ill-drained,  exhausted,  and  encum- 
bered with  fences.  Those  let  by  Lord  Lovelace 
remain,  and,  if  drained,  would  be  valuable.  However, 
one  of  the  great  uses  of  such  gardens  is  that  a  man 
likes  to  have  a  place  that  he  can  call  his  own  to  go 
down  to.  There  are  five  benefit  societies  here,  all  of 
which  meet  at  public  houses ;  so  much  drink  is  pro- 
vided every  club  night.  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
this  practice,  which  takes  away  very  much  from  the 
value  of  those  clubs.  Some  room  ought  to  be  provided 
in  which  they  could  meet.  The  hamlet  of  Colon,  in 
which  there  are  five  farms,  has  no  cottages  ;  hence 
the  labourers  have  to  walk  a  mile  and  more  every  day 
to  and  fro. 

347.  Mrs.  Everett,  labourer's  wife I  go  to  "  clout- 

"  ing"  (knocking  manure),  to  pick  twitch,  and  to  hay 
harvest.  Nogirlsgo,  and  not  many  women.  There  isn't 
enough  ivork  to  let  all  go  that  would  go.  I  have  to 
be  at  work  at  a  quarter  before  9,  and  leave  off  at  5. 
1  don't  always  stop  for  dinner  ;  sometimes  it  isn't  fit 
to  stop,  it's  too  cold.  If  we  don't,  they  don't  like  us 
to  leave  any  sooner.  At  haymaking  time  we  are  not 
nice  to  an  hour  or  two. 

Boys  don't  get  work  till  11  or  12  years  old.  I've 
got  a  boy  that  goes  ;  he's  turned  12,  he's  plough- 
driving.  It's  earlier  than  many  of  them,  but  they 
ought  to  be  12  before  they  go  out.  My  boy  has  been 
all  the  year  ;  he  was  hired  at  Michaelmas  last.  I 
find  him  victuals,  and  he  gets  3s.  6d.  a  week. 

I've  another  boy  of  15  at  home.  Neither  of 
them  are  good  scholars  ;  they  didn't  like  schooling, 
they  were  bad  boys  about  it.  I've  a  girl  of  12, 
and  two  other  children.  They  all  sleep  in  one 
chamber,  boys  and  girls.  My  house  is  better  than 
many ;  I've  two  rooms.  The  rent  is  4/.  ;  it's  more 
than  many  of  them,  but  I've  three  "  hundred  "  (square 
feet)  of  garden  here,  and  six  "  hundred  "  of  allotment 
in  Lord  Lovelace's  field,  but  I  have  to  pay  for  that. 
It  helps  to  pay  the  rent. 

SUTTON  CHENEY. 

Population,  352. 

348.  Mr.  A.  Briekwell,  large  occupier,  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Market  Bos- 
worth. — -The  occupations  here  do  not  exceed  200  to 
300  acres  at  the  most.  I  have  never  seen  a  young  girl 
employed  on  any  of  them,  and  I  certainly  never  em- 
ployed one  myself  Women  do  go,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  they  did.  I  don't  see  much  profit  in  it  my- 
self; and  as  they  have  garden  allotments  to  work  in, 
and  in  busy  times  can  get  a  little  seaming  from 
Hi-nchley,  I  don't  wonder  that  they  prefer  staying  at 
home. 

I  have  just  asked  the  boy  whom  I  employ  how  old  he 
is,  and  he  says  he  doesn't  know,  and  has  gone  to  ask  his 
mother.  He  has  been  with  me  over  three  years,  and 
I  think  he  must  have  been  about  10  when  he  came  to 
me.  Under  that  age  they  are  very  little  use  ;  but  at 
10  they  can  often  get  regular  employment.  Last 
year  there  was  quite  an  outcry  for  boys  of  that  sort. 
They  are  sometimes  hired  by  the  year  as  young  as  1 1 . 
As  soon  as  a  boy  goes  to  work  here  he  is  wanted  to 
go  to  plough  ;  now  that  goes  on  all  the  year,  and  I 
don't  see  any  way  to  his  being  taken  off  work  at  any 
time  whatever  after  10  years  of  age.  In  October  and 
November  he  could  be  best  spared.  To  me  it  only 
makes  the  difierence  whether  I  should  pay  13s.  a 
week  to  a  man  to  do  the  work  which  this  lad  does  for 
3s.  ^d. ;  but  to  large  families  it  would  be  a  downright 
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hardship  if  such  boys  could  not  go  to  work.     If  all    I^icestershire. 

such  boys  are  to  go  to  school,  could  not  some  plan  be 

devised  of  giving  certificates  of  exemption  in  the  case 

of  large  families,  where  there  was  real  want.     The 

parents  here  certainly  value  education  more  than  they 

did. 

The  cottages  have  mostly  two  bedrooms  here  ;  those 
with  one  only  in  no  case  contain  a  family ;  but  there 
are  hardly  any  with  three  bedrooms.  They  are 
scarcely  ever  let  with  the  farms  here,  except  where 
they  are  actually  built  upon  the  farm,  and  that  is  very 
seldom  the  case. 

BARLESTONE. 

Population,  546. 

349.  Rev.  H.  Homer,  curate  in  charge. — Scliool 
work  is  affected  here  not  only  by  work  in  the  fields, 
but  by  that  in  the  collieries,  the  brickfields,  and,  in 
the  case  of  girls,  by  seaming.  Yet  I  believe  that 
almost  all  the  young  children  are  sent  to  school  here. 
It  is  free  ;  but  girls  leave  early  for  seaming,  and  the 
boys,  who  have  the  right  of  attending  Market  Bos- 
worth  school  after  7,  if  they  can  read,  leave  early  also. 

The  cottages  here  are  very  bad  indeed.  Most  of 
them  belong  to  small  proprietors  ;  the  majority  have 
only  one  bedroom,  and  often  contain  a  family.  Many 
of  them  take  in  lodgers. 

NAILSTONE. 
Population,  302. 

350.  Rev.  R.  Watts,  rector. — Some  of  our  labourers 
here  have  turned  into  colliers  since  the  pits  have 
been  opened,  and  the  wages  have  consequently  risen. 
But  most  of  the  respectable  men  go  to  work  a  little 
in  the  fields  here  ;  the  farmers  do  not  like  their  not 
doing  so.  One  of  the  commonest  sorts  of  work  they 
do  is  stone-picking  ;  they  are  then  usually  paid  by 
the  basket,  so  that  they  can  work  their  own  hours. 
They  usually  do  go  fi-om  10  till  4  or  5.  Girls  never 
go  at  all,  but  are  kept  at  home  a  good  deal  after  11 
years  of  age  for  nursing,  so  that  the  mothers  may  go 
out.  Boys  of  9  or  10  are  taken  for  plough-driving, 
and  are  then  often  kept  regularly  ;  before  that  age  they 
are  not  often  wanted,  except  for  a  little  tenting  ;  they 
sometimes  go  to  that  as  young  as  8. 

I  farm  56  acres  myself,  and  I-  have  sometimes  had 
two  boys  to  tent,  sending  them  to  school  every  alter- 
nate day.  This  I  could  manage ;  but  for  the  farmers 
it  would  be  much  more  convenient  if  the  year  could 
be  divided,  and  the  children  compelled  to  attend 
school  a  part  of  it ;  some  such  measure  is  much 
needed  here.  The  houses  all  belong  to  Loi'd  Howe, 
and  are  very  good  ;  they  have  three  bedrooms,  and 
are  let,  with  a  garden  of  three  "  hundred  "  (square 
yards),  at  21. 10s.  a  year,  and  each  cottage  has  besides 
an  allotment  of  900,  at  a  rent  of  13s. 

[In  the  school  there  was  a  certificated  mistress,  and 
one  boy  of  11,  three  of  10,  and  three  of  9,  attending.] 

351.  Mrs.  Jones,  labourer's  wife.  —  I  have  seven 
children  ;  the  youngest  boy  is  now  15,  but  there  are 
younger  girls.  This  girl  is  at  home  now  to  mind  the 
baby,  but  she  ought  to  be  at  school.  I'm  not  a  scholar 
myself,  but  I  see  the  privilege  of  it,  and  I  have  sent 
my  children  as  much  as  I  can.  I  see  in  the  Langboro' 
paper  they're  going  to  make  the  children  go  to  school. 
So  they  ought.  My  boys  are  good  scholars ;  the 
youngest's  a  very  good  reader  and  writer,  but  he 
never  could  do  much  with  his  sums.  They  went  to 
school  till  they  were  pretty  nearly  12.  In  some 
places  I  suppose  poor  folks  couldn't  afford  to  send 
them ;  but  in  a  village  like  this,  where  a  man  gets  re- 
gular work,  if  he  has  four  or  five  children  he  can  send 
them.  But  it's  a  bad  time  now,  because  flour's  at 
2s.  \0d.  a  stone,  seconds. 

I  don't  go  to  work  myself,  except  an  odd  day  or 
two.  When  there's  a  family  women  are  better  at  home. 
There's  Mrs.  Price,  she  goes  and  John's  kept  at  home 
to  mind  the  baby.  He  ought  to  be  at  school.  There's 
Mrs.  Twigg,  she  is  picking  stones  ;  she'd  make  Is,  a 
day  on  the  fallow,  but  in  a  general  way  she  works  to 
get  Gd,  to  8d.  a  day. 
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[This  woman  came  to  the  parish  with  her  husband 
and  small  family  17  years  ago.  At  first  they  had 
only  8s.  a  week,  very  soon  10«.,  which  were  the 
regular  wages  of  the  place,  and  now  14*.,  with 
extras.] 

352.  Mr.  Hollier,  farmer,  Higham-on-the-HiU. — I 
farm  300  acres,  and  employ  two  boys.  The  usual 
proportion  about  here  is  one  plough-driving  lad  to 
evei'y  150  acres.  Of  course  we  have  other  boys  for 
tenting  ;  they  come  very  young  for  that  work. 

My  plough-driving  boys  are  10  and  12  years  old. 
They  live  in  the  village.  I  employ  them  all  the  year 
round  every  day,  except  on  Sundays.  If  they  were 
to  be  taken  away  I  don't  know  where  I  should  get 
another.     There  is  not  one  in  the  parish  of  that  age. 

I  employ  women  all  the  year  round  nearly.  They 
"  pyke  "  stones,  puU  "  squitch,"  knock  manure,  and  so 
on.  We  employ  them  for  weeding.  We  never  employ 
boys  for  that  here  ;  we  could'nt  ti'ust  them  to  do  it, 
and  the  farms  here  are  not  big  enough  to  send  a  man 
wi,th  them.  But  we  can't  get  women  easily  now  ; 
they  will  hardly  come  for  \0d.  a  day,  to  work  from 
8  to  5,  and  then,  of  course,  they  never  come  in  bad 
weather,  so  that  they  don't  work  more  than  three  or 
four  days  a  week. 

353.  Mr.  Thorpe,  farmer,  Shenton. — We  want  all 
the  boys  that  we  can  get  of  11  years  of  age  for 
plough-driving.  Before  that  age  I  don't  think  we 
ever  want  them,  except  for  a  little  bit  of  tenting.  I 
dare  say  after  that  age  they  could  be  spared  a  bit 
in  the  winter,  if  we  were  obliged  to  do  it.  But  I 
don't  know  where  I  could  get  another  if  my  boy  went 
to  school.  We  can  get  any  quantity  of  boys  about 
13  or  14  years  old,  if  we  like  to  engage  them  to  live 
in  the  house.  But  it's  not  very  pleasant  to  hear 
these  boys  about  the  house,  and  so  we  like  to  get 
day-boys.  It's  good  for  the  lads  to  be  in  the  house, 
because  they  are  well  fed,  and  they  make  the  stoutest 
men.  We  only  give  them  their  food  and  a  sovereign, 
or  two  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  boy  I  employ  is  13  or  14  years  old.  He  can't 
read  or  write  at  all ;  he  never  cared  to  go  to  school 
and  never  will  now.  There  is  a  free  school  in  the 
village.  One  reason  for  keeping  boys  in  the  house 
is' to  have  them  on  the  spot  to  milk  the  cows  or  look 
after  them.  The  first  thing  we  begin  to  teach  boys 
here  is  to  mUk.  My  boy  has  to  be  with  me  at  5  in 
the  morning  to  milk,  and  I  give  him  breakfast.  He 
gets  home  by  6  in  the  evening. 

SIBSON  AJSTD  HAMLETS. 
Population,  480. 

354.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  farmer. — All  our  lads 
over  1 1  are  taken  up  for  ploughing  ;  some  go  even 
younger.  Boys  between  8  and  10  we  send  tenting  ; 
but  boys  of  that  age  we  could  spare  most  of  the  year. 
But  it's  the  plough-driving  lads  we  should  find  it 
difficult  to  spare,  because  they  are  really  worked 
every  day. 

Our  women  don't  care  to  be  employed  much.  My 
farm  is  Ij  mile  from  Sibson,  and  I  get  most  of  my 
labour  from  there  ;  but  in  consequence  of  being  so 
far  I  am  obliged  to  take  some  lads  to  lodge  with  me. 
I  don't  like  to  do  it,  because  of  the  dairymaids  and 
girls  of  that  sort  that  we  are  obliged  to  have  in  the 
house  also. 

They  made  an  attempt  here  to  get  rid  of  statutes, 
and  one  year  I  said  I  would  not  go  to  them  but  to 
the  register  offices.  But  I  found  at  the  register 
offices  that  I  could  not  get  the  sort  of  servants  that' 
I  wanted,  and  that  year  I  was  without  servants  for 
some  time ;  so  I  gave  up  the  trial,  and  the  statutes 
here  flourish  as  much  as  ever. 

•  355.  Mr.  R.  H.  Chapman,  farmer,  Upton. — ^There 
are  lots  of  men  growing  up  that  cannot  read  or 
write.  lam  afraid  that  there-is  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  young  lads  from  12  to  18  years  old  that 
cannot  read  intelligently,  that  is,'  so  as  to  understand 
what  they  read.  But  it  is  much  better  than  it  used 
to  be. 


356.  ExTBACTS  from  the  Returns  sent  to  the  Com- 
missioners by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Akkold. 
Boys  employed  between  8  and  10  -        -     5 
10  and  13  -         -  13 
,,  „  13  and  18  -         -    6 

Married  women   -         -         -         -         -  26 
We  consider  that  the  necessary  education  for  boys 
after  9  years  of  age  should  be  given  in  the  winter 
months. 

About  20  of  the  labourers  have  full  a  mile  to  go  to 
work,  but  the  others  are  generally  conveniently  situ- 
ated. During  the  last  few  years  43  cottages  have 
been  built  or  renovated.  The  size  of  the  rooms,  ven- 
tilation, and  drainage  are  good.  The  labourers  have 
good  gardens  or  aUotments,  and  pay  for  cottage  and 
garden  about  3^.  a  year.  One-third  of  the  cottages 
are  rented  with  the  farms,  the  others  direct  from  the 
landlord. 

NEWBOLD  VERDUN. 

Population,  708. 

357.  Mr.  Joseph  Gimson,  farmer. — -The  number 
that  usually  make  a  practice  of  going  out  "  pea- 
pulling  "  during  the  season  varies  from  30  to  50- 
young  girls  and  women  ;  the  work  lasts  from  five  td 
six  weeks.  The  wages  paid  vary  from  9c?.  or  \0d.  to 
2s.,  or  even  2s.  6d.  per  day,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  crop,  and  dependent  also  on  its  being  the  first  or 
second  gathering,  &c. 

The  peas  are  picked  stooping,  or,  when  the  ground 
is  dry,  kneeling.  The  pods  are  gathered  into  an 
apron,  emptied  into  a  sack  ;  and  the  workers  are  paid 
by  the  piece. 

Some  of  the  workers  come  several  miles,  say  from 
two  to  four  ;  but  when  the  gathering  is  beyond  our 
own  parish,  it  is  usual  for  the  man  who  has  bought  the 
crop  to  convey  the  gatherers  to  aud  from  the  field.  I 
believe  that  the  moral  effect  of  this  work  is  decidedly- 
bad. 

As  regards  boys,  they  are  of  little  or  no  use  to  us 
before  10  years  of  age,  and  we  could  spare  them 
during  three  mouths  in  the  year,  (say)  November, 
December,  and  January,  for  the  two  following  years. 

CONGERSTONE  AND  SHAKERSTONE. 
Population,  712. 

358.  Rev.  R.  E.  Hall,  rector. — The  whole  of  these 
parishes  belong  to  Lord  Howe,  and  are  occupied  by 
his  labourers,  or  those  of  his  tenants.  The  cottages 
are  very  good,  some  of  those  containing  families 
having  three  bedrooms ;  the  greater  number  have 
two  only,  of  a  good  size,  and  all  the  out-buildings 
and  arrangements  are  excellent.  If  we  did  not 
happen  to  have  an  unusual  number  of  widows  there 
would  be  enough  cottages  for  all  the  labourers  in 
Congei'stone  ;  as  it  is,  two  only  have  to  come  from 
the  neighbouring  village.  Nearly  all  the  cottages 
have  allotments,  and  ail  have  gardens  ;  there  are, 
therefore,  no  really  poor  families.  Few  of  the 
women  go  to  work  ;  perhaps  three  in  the  parish 
go.  Female  agricultural  labour  is  discouraged,  except 
during  the  hay  harvest.  There  is  a  school  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  parishes  (they  are  one 
mile  apart)  for  the  accommodation  of  both.  Few 
boys  are  employed,  except  at  occasional  tenting, 
before  12  years  of  age,  and  some  of  them  attend 
school  up  to  that  age.  We  have  only  a  mistress,  and 
a  master  in  the  afternoons. 

359.  Mr.  John  Savidge,  farming  bailiff  to  Lord 
Howe,  Gopsall  Farm. — There  is  scarcely  a  boy  sent 
to  work  here  under  the  age  of  10,  and  the  few  that 
are  sent  are  only  employed  for  a  few  -weeks  in  seed 
time  to  scare  crows.  The  average  age  for  beginning 
is  11,  but  till  12  they  can  go  to  school  four  months  in 
winter.  We  employ  many  boys  on  this  farm,  but  all 
of  the  age  of  10  and  upwards.  I  do  not  see  of  what 
use  they  can  be  to  the  farmer  until  they  have  obtained 
that  age,  excepting  as  I  said  before,  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  year  to  scare  crows. 

Women  are  occasionally  employed,  and  generally 
during  both  hay  and  corn    harvest  j  besides  this  they 
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^l*e  of  little  use,  except  to  untie  sheaves  on  threshing 
days.  ^  Many  never  go  out  to  work  at  all,  and  those 
that  go  will  only,  on  an  average,  three  or  four  months 
in  tht^'ear. 

Giris  in  this  district  arc  never  employed  at  all,  but 
wh'en'they  attain  the  age  of  12  go  out  to  service. 

359;  In  Leicestershire  I  received  returns  irom 
15  parishes,  containing  a  population  of  7,818.  The 
approximate,  number  of  children  of  the  agricultural 
labpuKing  class  in  attendance  at  school  was — 

'     „  .  In  Summer. 


Bays: 
ftjiiSer  10 

jpetween  10  and  13 
Girls '. 

Un-der  10 

Between  10  and  13 


On  the 
Register. 


405 
151 

336 
115 


Average 
Attendance. 


320 
101 

251 

82 


In 

Winter. 

Boys: 

Under  10 

- 

486 

405 

Between  10  and  13 

. 

226 

172 

Girls-: 

Under  10 

. 

388 

298 

Between  10  and  13 

• 

152 

120 

Thirteen  parishes  out  of  22  had  night  schools  in    l/eicestershire; 

winter,  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  Vas — .'       '7  

*  ■       Mr.  Stasdiope. 


.- 

On  the 
Register. 

In  average 

Attendance. 

Under  12    - 
Over  12      - 

29 
204 

19 

147 

360.  The  proportion  of  marks  in  the  marriage 
'  registers,  though  a  very  unsafe  guide  as  to  the  con- 
!  dition  of  education,  is  of  some  value  as  a  comparative 

test  between  counties.     The  proportion  of  marks  to 

every  100  marriages  is — 


1855. 

1865. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Lincoln 

'  Notts 
i  Leicester 
England  and  Wales    - 

29-7 
30- 

28-4 
29-5 

36-1 
43-5 
38-9 
41-2 

21  ■5 
24-6 
21-7 
22-5 

22-7 
35-2 
29-7 
31-2 

Showing  that  Lincolnshire,  a  purely  agricultural 
county,  has  made  a  far  more  rapid  advance  from  1855- 
1865  than  the  other  two  counties,  and  that  its  average 
is  better  than  that  of  the  whole  of  England  taken 
together,  especially  in  respect  of  female  education. 
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ELY. 
1.  Mr..  Claxton,  clerk  to  Board  of  Guardians. — 
There  are  two  public  gangs  that  go  out  of  Ely.  The 
boys  at  the  workhouse  school  are  taught  agricultural 
labour  in  the  fields  belonging  to  the  Union.  The  girls 
are  taught  washing,  cooking,  &c.,  and  remain  at  school 
till  15  years  of  age,  when  they  go  out  to  service. 

2.  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
GuAKDiANS,  Ely. 

Me.  H.  Martin,  Chairman. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  winter  months, 
from  end  of  November  to  March,  should  be  the  only 
period  of  the  year  during  which  any  compulsion 
should  be  used  with  regard  i.o  the  education  of  the 
children. 

That  it  is  desirable  in  legislating  to  avoid  any  inter- 
ference with  the  maintenance  of  a  family  as  aided  by 
the  children's  earnings. 

That  8  years  is  a  fair  age  at  which  to  place  a  limit, 
and  that  from  8  to  10  certain  restrictions  as  to  edu- 
cation may  be  placed  on  children. 

Some  were  in  favoui-  of  10  years  as  the  limit. 

Schools  are  wanted  in  some  parts  of  the  fens  ;  in 
many  cases  children  are  unable  to  go  to  school  on 
account  of  distance. 

Night  Schools. — It  was  thought  that  there  would 
be  a  difficulty  in  finding  competent  persons  to  con- 
duct and  teach.  Sunday  schools  of  all  denominations 
said  to  be  well  attended. 

Boys  go  to  plough  at  8  years  and  under.  Girls  go 
to  field  from  10  to  14  years,  then  some  go  to  service  ; 
they  are  not  improved  by  field  work;  but  are  said  to  be 
necessary  for  it. 

The  feeling  generally  was  against  compulsion  as 
to  the  mode  of  employment  of  children  and  against 
legislative  interference,  except  with  much  elasticity, 
and  to  a  limited  extent. 

Many  private  gangs  in  the  district.  It  was  not 
their  opinion  that  the  Agricultural  Gangs  Act,  1867, 
would  do  away  with  public  gang  masters,  and  con- 
vert the  system  to  that  of  private  gangs.  Statute  or 
hiring  fairs  exist  for  the  engagement  of  domestic 
servants,  but  not  of  farm  labourers.  Half-time 
system  would  not  work.  Perhaps  one  day  in  a  week 
might  be  given  for  education. 

THORNEY. 

Population,  2,219        -        Acreage,  17,697. 

3.  The  whole  of  this  parish  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  cottages  are  very  good,  but 
it  is  said  that  there  are  not  enough  for  the  population. 
There  are  good  schools,  but  there  is  no  night  school. 
It  is  a  fen  district.  Cottages  and  farms  at  a  great 
distance  from  church  or  school  are  common. 

4.  The  subjoined  extracts  are  from  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Whitting,  a  resident  in  Thorney. 

"  In  all  com -growing  districts  juvenile  labour  is 
largely  and  essentially  required.  It  will,  I  believe, 
be  found  that  occupiers  of  tillage  laud  require  during 
the  summer  season  the  assistance  of  three  or  four 
children  for  every  100  acres.  A  farm  of  400  acres 
will  employ  a  gang  of  12  or  15  from  about  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  end  of  October,  with  an  interval  of 
perhaps  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  harvest,  when  all 
the  weeding  and  cleaning  of  land  will  or  ought  to 
have  been  done.  The  employment  of  this  labour 
is  at  once  an  important  source  of  support  to  the 
labourer's  family,  and  the  means  of  training  the  chil- 


dren for  their  future  work  in  life.  The  farmer,  there- 
fore, rarely  finds  any  great  difiiculty  in  procui-ing 
hands  for  the  work.  His  difficulty  is  to  determine 
the  best  method  of  employing  them  consistently  with 
their  moral  and  physical  interests.  For  this  object 
I  know  of  no  more  effisctive  or  convenient  arrange- 
ment that  can  be  suggested  than  that  of  placing 
them  under  the  care  and  direction  of  ii  superin- 
tendent, who  is  himself  under  the  direction  and  in 
the  private  employment  of  the  farmer;  in  other 
woi-ds,  the  system  of  private  gangs. 

"  I  am  no  advocate  for  '  public  gangs ; '  I  would 
have  them  absolutely  abolished  by  law.  The  system 
is  bad  in  principle,  and  disadvantageous  alike  to  the 
employers  and  the  employed. 

"  But  while  T  concur  with  the  Commissioners  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  public  gang,  I  entirely 
demur  to  their  observations,  so  far  as  they  seek  to 
place  the  private  gang  in  the  same  category.  Let  the 
legislature  enforce  some  slight  modifications  of  the 
system  in  the  way  of  restriction  as  to  the  age  at 
which,  and  the  time  during  which,  the  children 
should  be  employed,  and  T  doubt  whether  any  better 
arrangement  could  be  substituted  for  the  employment 
of  juvenile  labour  than  a  properly  constituted  private 
gang. 

"  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  and  having 
regard  to  the  interests  both  of  the  employers  and  the 
employed,  I  think,  that  as  a  rule,  boys  are  fit  to 
work  in  the  gang  at  8  and  girls  at  9  or  10  years  of 
age.  At  15,  the  latter  should  be  altogether  excluded 
from  the  gang.  Boys  gradually  pass  off'  to  a  higher 
class  of  labour,  and  girls  should,  at  the  age  I  have 
stated,  begin  to  engage  themselves  in  domestic  ser- 
vice, or  if  necessary  assist  in  their  families  at 
home. 

"  With  reference  to  the  hours  of  labour,  I  have 
found  that  children  may  very  fairly  work  nine  hours 
in  the  day,  beginning  at  7  o'clock,  allowing  a  rest 
of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner, 
and  leaving  the  field  at  half-past  5  or  6,  according 
to  their  distance  from  home. 

"  Nor  need  it  be  thought  that  two  or  three  miles  is 
any  great  distance  for  children  to  go  to  and  from  their 
work  ;  their  out-door  labour,  under  such  conditions  as 
I  have  described,  promotes  great  buoyancy  of  health 
and  spirits,  and  rarely  produces  undue  fatigue.  Where 
the  children  are  living  too  far  from  their  work  to 
walk,  it  might  well  be  made  obligatory  upon  the 
farmer  to  send  a  light  waggon  or  cart  for  them,  as  is 
now  frequently  done  in  the  case  of  public  gangs.  I 
may  add;  as  an  important  consideration  in  dealing 
with  this  subject,  that  the  usual  payment  made  to 
children  working  in  the  gangs,  or  otherwise  employed 
on  the  farms  in  this  part  of  the  country,  varies  from 
6d.  or  7rf.  to  9d.  a  day,  thus  averaging  3s.  or  4s.  a 
week  to  each  child.  Then  as  to  the  education  of  the 
children  who  are  thus  employed,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  this  can  be  fairly  and  sufficiently 
,  attended  to  during  those  periods  of  the  year  when  the 
demand  for  their  services  in  the  field  ceases,  namely, 
the  four  or  five  winter  months,  and  the  month  or  six 
weeks  in  the  summer,  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Every  child  of  ordinary  abilities,  who  is  made  to  take 
advantage  of  these  leisure  intervals  may,  at  least,  be 
taught  to  read  intelligibly,  to  vn'ite  legibly,  to  do 
common  accounts  with  accuracy,  and  otherwise  fit 
himself  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Many  of 
them,  as  a  fact,  avail  themselves  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  I  have  indicated  of  the  educational  ad- 
vantages which  are   now  so   universally   offered  in 
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rural  districts,  and  which  are  also  more  universally 
souglij;  for  and  appreciated.  T  have,  at  the  present 
time,  working  in  my  gang,  children  of  the  third  gene- 
ra'tion,  whose  parents  and  grandparents  preceded  lliem 
in  similar  occupations,  most  of  wlioin  I  am  glad  to 
know  have  long  since  creditably  established  them- 
selves in  their  respective  spheres  in  life,  while  some 
of  the  younger  ones,  under  a  higher  degree  of  educa- 
tion, have  qualified  themselves  for  offices  of  private 
trust,  and  for  appointment  on  railways,  or  in  the 
police  force,  or  other  public  services,  or  as  mechanics 
and  artisans.  This  year  my  gang  began  to  assemble 
for  the  season  on  the  1st  of  April;  on  the  6th  there 
were  12  children  at  work,  but  on  Monday  the  8th 
only  two  presented  themselves,  all  the  others  having 
gone  to  attend  at  their  schools  to  meet  the  inspector  ; 
the  two  remaining  children  had,  unfortunately,  been 
prevented  by  sickness,  during  the  winter,  from  so 
qualifying  themselves. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  farmers  could  give  as 
favourable  a  report  as  I  have  done,  perhaps  more  so, 
of  children  who  are  working,  or  have  worked,  in  theii- 
private  gangs  ;  and  I  know  of  no  supervision  by 
licences  or  otherwise  that  can  much  improve  the 
system.  Farmers  generally  have  too  much  self-respect, 
and  too  kind  a  feeling  towards  children  under  their 
employment,  knowingly  to  appoint  an  immoral  or  an 
improper  person  to  superintend  them,  and  I  don't  think 
they  will  require  the  aid  or  would  approve  of  the 
interference  of  the  rural  police  to  instruct  or  control 
them  in  the  management  of  their  gangs,  while  at  the 
same  time  I  fail  to  see  how  the  children,  thus  usefully 
and  profitably  employed  in  the  field,  are  likely  to  have 
their  morals  less  safely  guarded  than  they  would  be 
in  a  school-yard  or  in  the  village  streets. 

"  One  word  more  and  I  will  conclude  this  letter.  The 
Commissioners,  in  their  report,  record  their  opinion 
that  the  gang  system  is  the  direct  result  of  the  pulling 
down  of  cottages  in  close  parishes,  and  of  the  forma- 
tion of  large  farms  without  providing  an  adequate 
number  of  cottages  to  contain  the  workpeople  required 
for  the  labour  of  the  farm. 

However  true  in  some  respects  this  may  be,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  observation  is  one  which 
may  give  rise  to  a  wrong  impression  on  this  subject 
of  cottages,  and  which  if  acted  upon  by  the  legislatui'e 
would  lead  to  abortive  results. 

"  It  should  be  remembered  that  where  parishes  are 
very  large,  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire,  and  parts  of  Yorkshire,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  labourers  should  reside  in  or  near  to  the 
principal  villages  or  hamlets  for  the  general  conve- 
nience of  their  families,  for  the  sake  of  domestic 
economy,  and  for  the  opportunity  thus  afiPorded  them 
of  attending  places  of  worship  and  sending  their 
children  to  school.  Many  also  prefer  the  village  as 
the  more  social  position.  Now,  a  farmer  will  gladly 
make  arrangements  for  sending  his  foreman,  his  shep- 
herd, and  yearly  servants  to  places  of  worship  on 
Sundays,  and  their  children  to  school,  but  this  could 
not  be  expected  of  him  by  all  his  labourers,  if  they 
lived  on  his  farm,  perhaps  three  or  four  miles  away 
from  the  parish  church  and  schools.  As  an  instance 
in  point,  I  may  mention  that  a  relative  of  mine,  some 
few  years  ago,  built  several  cottages  for  his  tenants  on 
a  remotely  situated  estate,  only  one  of  which  has  at 
present  found  an  occupant.  If  families  had  to  walk 
three  or  four  miles  to  places  of  worship  on  Sundays, 
and  their  children  to  go  daily  the  same  distance  to 
school,  throughout  the  winter,  they  would  assuredly 
lose  the  advantages  of  religious,  moral,  and  secular 
instruction.  «  j  am,  &c. 

"  Wm.  Whitting,  J.  p. 

"  Thorney  Abbey,  Isle  of  Ely, 
"  May  13,  1867." 

MANEA. 

A  hamlet  of  Coveney,  five  miles  distant. 

Population,  1,206         -         Acreage,  4,768. 

5.   Thomas  Norman,  gaiigmaster. — I  have  been  a 

ganginaster  for  four  or  five  years.     When  the  gang- 


master's  trade  comes  to  an  end,  the  fanner  will  find 
it  very  expensive  to  send  out  a  man  with  five  or  six 
children,  and  the  sinall  farmers  will  ha^.p  a  job  to  ^t , 
the  work  done  one  or  two  days;in  the  week,  if  there 
are  no  public  gangs.  The  large  farmers  have  plenty 
of  hands  among  their  own  labourers.  If  the  farmer 
paid  me  to  take  charge  of  a  private  gang,  it  would" 
Bot  bft-so  goo(i  for  me  in  money  as  the  public  gang. 
^The  parents  want  the  children's  earnings ;  they  can't 
afford  to  keep  them  at  home.  There  are  three  or  near 
four  mouths  in  the  winter  when  there  is  no  work  to 
do  in  the  fields,  I  can  read  and  write  enongh  for 
what  I  want. .  ' 

6.  Mr.  Plowright,  farmer I  farm  nearly  1,000  acres. 

Am  opposed  to  the  public  gang  system,  but  employ 
many  children  ;  their  labour  is  necesary  for  farming 
operations.  I  do  not  think  that  the  gangmaster's 
occupation  will  cease  in  consequence  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Gangs  Act.  The  children's  earnings  are  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  family.  Adult's  wages  are 
12*.  and  13s.  a  week. 

WHITTLESEY. 

The  parishes  of  Whittlesey,  with  the  hamlets  of  Coates, 
Eastrea,  and  the  surrounding  fens,  contain  a  popula- 
tion of  6,967.     Acreage,  25,131.  ' 

7.  T.  Bowker,  Esq.,  J.P. — Under  a  proper  -ganger 
the  children  are  well  taken  care  of.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  the  ganger  should  see  the  children  under  his 
charge  home  to  the  village.  Girls  should  leave  the 
gang  at  13  years  of  age.  I  have  never  known  a  case 
of  complaint  of  ill-usage  in  a  gang  during  the  42 
years  I  have  been  on  the  bench.  The  average  distance 
to  work  is  three  miles. 

8.  Mrs.  German,  wife  of  ganger. — I  have  often  been 
out  with  the  gang.  The  children  go  to  school  in  the 
winter.  I  have  known  many  girls  go  to  service  from 
the  gang  after  13  years  of  age.  Private  gangs  are 
collected  by  giving  \d.  a,  day  more  to  each  child  than 
in  the  public  gangs  [that  is  to  say,  the  children  get 
all  the  money,  instead  of  \d.  a  day  being  deducted  by 
the  ganger. — E.  B.  P.]. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  keep  boys  and  girls  apart  in 
private  gangs,  as  there  are  often  two  or  three  of  one 
family  working  at  the  same  job,  and  they  want  to  go 
together.  It  is  very  hard  work  for  a  woman  to 
superintend  a  gang.  A  great  many  parents  don't  care 
where  the  children  are,  so  long  as  they  are  out  of  the 
house. 

9.  Mr.  Greig,  schoolmaster. — Would  like  to  see 
infant  schools  established.  The  children  are  very  rough 
and  saucy  when  they  return  to  school  after  field  work. 

Rev.  W.  Waller,  St.  Mary's  vicarage. 
Extract  from  Return. 

10.  I  think  enforcing  some  amount  of  school  attend- 
ance, during  the  time  the  children  are  not  at  work, 
would  be  the  method  most  applicable  to  this  parish. 

There  are  many  parents  who  are  too  poor  to  pay 
for  their  children's  schooling,  but  even  when  it  is  paid 
for,  they  are  careless  about  the  attendance. 

The  want  of  cottage  accommodation  has  a  bad  effect 
ou  the  morals  of  the  poor.  ' 

Night  schools  have  failed  in  this  parish;  the  children 
are  too  tired  to  give  the  requisite  attention." 

There  are  seven  dame  schools. 

11.  John  ilf orris,  gangmaster. — Have  been  ganger 
for  six  years.  I  never  took  my  wife  to  field  to  help 
look  after  the  gang,  and  I  do  not  think  a  woman  can 
manage  a  gang.  I  do  hot  think  a  gang  of  girls  would 
be  employed  as  much  as  one  of  boys. 

[It  w;«  his  impression  that  the  Gangs  Act  will,  by 
separating  the  sexes,  greatly  put  a  stop  to  the  em- 
ployment of  girls  in  field  work,  as  a  woman  cannot 
keep  them  in  order,  and  the  farmer  knows  that  in 
weeding  time,  if  the  girls  romp  about,  much  corn  is 
spoilt.— E.  B.  P.] 

Where  private  gangs  are  employed  the  overlooker 
does  not  see  the  children  home  to  the  village. 
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12.  Mjseting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Whittle- 
sey.    Mr.  LiVETT,  Chairman. 

Seventeen  guardians  present. 
• 

It  was  agreed  that  8  years  should  be  the  lowest 
limit  for  field  work,  though  some  were  in  favour  of  9. 

There  was  a  feeling  that  an  alteration  should  be 
made  in  the  Poor  Law  to  enable  relief  to  be  given  to 
families  where  fathers'  wages  are  not  enough  to  sup- 
port the  family,  in  case  of  children  under  8  or  9  not 
being  allowed  to  work,  and  that,  as  in  that  case  the 
burden  would  fall  on  the  ratepayers,  there  should  be  a 
general  tax  on  all  descriptions  of  property  to  meet  this 
want,  and  not  only  on  the  land. 

It  was  suggested  that  women  from  15  years  upwards 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  field,  unless  married. 

Girls'  labour  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  weeding 
and  twitching  time. 

It  was  staled  that  the  state  of  morals  in  the  gangs 
is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  has  been  represented. 

As  to  the  separation  of  sexes  in  private  gangs,  a 
difficulty  would  arise  on  account  of  several  of  one 
family  going  together  with  one  victual  bag,  and  taking 
care  of  each  other;  also  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  get  a  woman  to  go  with  the  gang. 

They  were  of  opinion  that  the  question  of  distance 
to  work  woulil,  and  is  righting  itself. 

That'  the  health  of  the  children  is  by  no  means 
injuriously  affected.  Half-time  or  alternate  day  system 
unanimously  condemned. 

It  was  thought  that  three  months  winter,  or  from 
mid-November  to  mid-March,  might  be  devoted  to 
education,  or  a  system  of  compulsory  night  schools  for 
lads  might  be  established. 

One  guardian  was  opposed  to  employment  of  girls 
altogether. 

The  bad  state  of  the  cottages  was  considered  to  be 
the  root  of  demoralization  of  both  sexes,  and  to  de- 
mand the  attention  of  landlords.  In  Whittlesey  there 
are  ma,ny  small  owners  of  cottages;  in  some  instances 
cottages  are  owned  by  labourers,  who  inhabit  them. 
In  the  fens  there  are  cottages  uninhabited  ;  people 
do  not  like  living  a  long  distance  from  villages. 

Union  Chargeability  Act  does  not  apply  to  Whittle- 
sey. 

Good  schools  and  every  facility  for  education  in  the 
town. 


13.  Return  made  by  Committee  of  Guardians  of 
Whittlesey. 

Private  gangs  exist  in  the  parish.  The  cultivation 
is  chiefly  arable. 

The  employment  of  the  gangs  is  : — In  spring,  in 
cleaning  the  land;  in  summer,  in  weeding;  in  autumn, 
in  spreading  rannure  and  taking  up  roots. 
,  For  those  who  live  near  the  farm  the  hours  are  11  ; 
for  those  at  a  distance,  12 ;  with  l-i  hours  allowed  for 
meals. 

The  sexes  work  together. 

Three-fourths  of  the  children  are  able  to  read  and 
write  ;  among  the  adults  the  proportion  is  not  so 
large. 

We  do  not  think  legislation  is  required  for  private 


There  is  always  plenty  of  leisure  time,  especially 
in  winter,  when  the  children  can  attend  school,  there- 
fore the  best  mode  of  enforcing  school  attendance  is 
that  under  the  Print  Works  Act,  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours  during  the  preceding  six  months. 

Children  can  be  sent  to  the  National  and  other 
schools  at  Id.  per  week. 

The  cotf.age  accommodation  is  very  insufficient,  and 
has  its  inevitable  results  on  the  health  and  morality 
of  the  poor. 

There  are  several  night  schools,  open  generally  for 
two  hours  on  five  nights  in  the  week,  where  rea,diiig, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught.  They  are  well 
attended,  but  there  is  an  occasional  deficiency  of 
teachers. 


14.  National  Schools,  Whittlesey, 

In  Winter. 

Average  attendance  of  boys  -  115 

„  „  of  girls  -  97 

In  Summer, 
Average  attendance  of  boys  -  51 

„  „  of  girls  -  50 

15.  Pond's  Bridge  School,  St.  Thomas', 

In  Winter. 

Average  attendance  of  boys  -  48 

»  „  of  girls  47 

In  Summer. 

Average  attendance  of  boys 
„  „  of  girls 


Cambridge- 
shire.   '■ 

Mr.  Fortman. 


37 
40 


16.  Return  of  Private  Gang  employed  hy  Mr. 
Shepperson. 


Age. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

8 

2 

Can  read  and  write. 

10 

3 

— 

One  boy  cannot  write. 

11 

2 

1 

Girl  cannot  read  or  write. 
r  One  girl  cannot  write. 

12 

2 

4 

<  One    boy   cannot   read    or 
\_     write, 
r  One  girl  cannot  write. 

13 

2 

3 

<  One    boy   cannot   read    or 
(_     write. 

14 

1 

3 

One  boy  cannot  write. 

15 

— 

2 

Can  read  and  write. 

17 

— 

1 

)>               « 

17.  Return  made  by  John  Little,  of  Eldenwell, 
CoATES,  near  Whittlesey. 


Population  about  7,000 

Private  gangs  are  employed. 
A  private  gang  employed  in- 


Aereage,  26,000. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Spring 

19 

9 

28 

Summer 

19 

9 

28 

Autumn 

13 

9 

22 

Winter 

13 

5 

18 

Males : 

Between  8  and  10  - 
„  10  and  13  - 
„      13  and  18  - 


2 

12 

6 

20 


Females  : 

Between  13  and  18  -  -  Q 

They  are  employed  in  spring,  in  hoeing,  weeding, 
twitching,  and  sometimes  driving  teams ;  in  the  sum- 
mer, in  weeding,  twitching,  or  gathering  cooch  grass ; 
in  autumn,  in  knocking  manure,  taking  up  and  clean- 
ing roots,  and  twitching  ;  and  in  winter  the  younger 
children  are  at  home,  and  the  elder  ones  are  employed 
in  shaking  stubble,  and  the  light  work  in  thrashing. 

Hours  of  work,  from  half-past  6  a.m.  in  summer 
to  a  quarter  before  6  p.m.  They  leave  home  at  a 
quarter  past  6  and  get  home  at  half-past  6  as  a  rule. 

They  are  allowed  for  meals — ^breakfast,  20  minutes, 
and  dinner  an  hour..  : 

The  sexes  work  sometimes  together  and  sometimes 
apart.  -     . 

The  stale  of  education  is  low,  of  a  mere  elementart 
kind;  such  asis  taught  at  a  mixed  day  school,  Sunday, 
or  evening  school." 
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Cambridge-         I  think  private  gangs  might  very  well  be  left  with- 
shire.         out  legislative  interference,  except  for  education  and 

the  age  at  which  children  should  be  employed  ;  9 

Mr.  Portman.    years  is  early  enough  for  girls  to  go  to  work,  and 
8  for  boys. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  our  children  to  go  to 
school  for  half  or  alternate  days.  School  attendance 
might  be  enforced  for  three  months  in  winter.  Nearly 
all  the  children  live  in  the  villasre.  Most  of  the 
parents  can  afford  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
Cottage  accommodation  is  very  insufficient,  and  over- 
crowding is  the  cause  of  much  disease  and  immo- 
rality. 

There  are  too  few  cottages  on  the  farms,  but  the 
villajre  is  conveniently  situated. 

The  number  of  cottages  in  the  village  of  Coates 
is  131:— 


With  one  bed-room. 
33 


With  two. 

82 


With  three. 
9 


The  rents  vary  from  60«.  to  ]60«.  Average  rent 
about  73s. 

Seventeen  cottages  are  occupied  by  the  owners. 

In  a  large  village  like  Coates  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  collect  the  necessary  statistics  to  answer  all 
your  questions,  but  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
overcrowding,  both  iu  families  and  with  lodgers,  and 
very  deficient  ventilation  and  drainage.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  Act  27  &  28  Vict, 
c.  114. 

Supposing  the  above  Act  applies  to  landed  estates 
only,  could  it  not  be  extended  to  owners  of  cottages 
as  a  loan  or  second  mortgage,  at  a  moderate  rate  of 
interest,  to  be  expended  on  additional  sleeping  rooms  ? 
The  tenant  would,  I  believe,  be  willing  to  pay  the 
interest  as  an  additional  rent. 


School. 
In  Summer. 
Boys  : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 
Girls  : 

Under  10 
Between  10  and  13 


Total — Boys 
Girls 


In   Wiiitrr. 
Boys  : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 
Girls  : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 


Total — ^Boys 
Girls 


26 
0 

30 

4 

26 
34 

60 


25 
6 

35 
10 

31 
45 


76 


There  ai-e  two  evening  schools  kept  by  labouring 
men  for  21  weeks  in  winter,  for  boys  only,  for  two 
hours  a  night  for  five  nights  a  week  ;  average  atten- 
dance about  30 ;  they  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  It  does  not  adequately  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  day  school.  The  want  of  a  room 
and  a  good  teacher  are  the  principal  difficulties  in 
supplying  a  night  school. 

There  are  three  public  gangs  in  the  A-iUage  of 
Coates,  consisting  of  32  boys  and  16  girls ;  total,  48. 

SUTTON. 
Population  1,731  -        Acreage,  6,970. 

18.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  C.Spencer,  vicar. — The  state 
of  education  is  very  deficient ;  very  few  can  ever  sign 
the  marriage  register.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  very 
illiterate.     The  cottages  are  rather  crowded;   they 


mostly  belong  to  small  owners,  who  get  all  they  can 
out  of  them.  Thinks  children's  labour  is  necessary  at 
weeding  time.  The  women  also  go  very  much  to 
field  work. 

ExTKACT  from  Retukn  made  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  C.  0.  Spencee,  Sutton. 

I  would  make  the  same  regulations  for  private  as 
for  public  gangs.  I  believe  the  regulations  for  private 
gangs  should  be  most  rigid,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  gangers. 

No  girl  under  10  years  of  age  should  be  employed 
upon  the  land,  nor  any  boy  under  9  years  in  spring 
and  summer,  or  under  12  years  in  winter. 

Every  child  under  a  certain  age  should  be  required 
to  attend  school  for  five  months,  from  end  of  October 
to  April ;  but  no  system  of  half  time  or  alternate 
days  would  answer. 

School. 

In  Summer. 


On 

Average 

Register. 

Attendance. 

Boys: 
Under  10 

18 

15 

Between  10  and  13 

10 

7 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

15 

10 

Between  10  and  13 

8 

5 

In  Whiter. 


Boys : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 
Girls : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 


22 
13 

15 
8 


There  is  a  night  school  with  30  scholars. 

HADDENHAM. 

Population,    1,976.      Acreage,   8,912.       Cultivation, 
chiefly  arable. 

19.  Rev.  H.  Hughes. — Private  gangs  exist.  There 
are  not  often  boys  as  young  as  8  years  employed.  There 
is  a  great  want  of  female  servants;  the  girls  who  have 
been  to  field  work  will  not  stay  in  service.  Little 
boys  are  much  employed  in  driving  manure  carts. 
There  are  some  families  in  his  parish  who  get  on  yevy 
well,  and  keep  their  children  from  going  to  work  till 
10  years  of  age ;  it  depends  on  the  prudence  of  the 
parents.  Girls  should  not  go  to  field  work  till  13 
years  of  age,  if  at  all.  Farmers  employ  women  and 
girls  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  their  labour. 
There  are  in  the  parish  a  boys'  school,  a  girls'  school 
(National),  a  Baptist  school,  and  a  night  school  eveiy 
night  in  the  winter. 

20.  ExTEACT  from  Retuen  by  Rev.  H.  Hughes. 
Boys  should  not  go  to  work  under  8  years  of  a^e. 
The  10  hours  for  work  should  include  the  goin'o'  to 

and  returning  from  work. 

I  would  recommend  that  attendance  should  be 
enforced  by  alternate  whole  days  at  school  and  whole 
days  at  work.  If  children  go  to  work  in  the  morning 
they  are  not  fit  for  school  duties  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  farmers  would  require  the  first  half  of  the  day  at 
work,  if  any. 

The  girls'  and  infant  schools  are  free  to  the  children 
of  the  poor,  but  the  attendance  is  very  irregular, 
owing  to  out-doors  employment. 

Most  of  the  cottages  have  two  bed  rooms. 

The  great  evil  of  the  out-door  employment  amongst 
females  under  13  is,  that  their  evenings  and  Sundays 
are  free  to  themselves.  After  work  they  will  dress  up 
and  walk  about  in  the  evening;  this  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  immorality.  If  the  females  under  1 3  were  restrained 
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from  out-door  employment,  they  would  not  get  an 
eaiiy  liking  for  it,  and  I  think  the  pai-ents  would  be 
more  anxious  to  get  them  out  to  service  in  families ; 
and  if  they  were  kept  at  school  till  13  years  of  age, 
out-doc*  employment  would  be  distasteful  to  them. 

In  Summer. 


On 

Average 

Eegister. 

Attendance. 

Boys: 
Under  10 

84 

36 

Between  10  and  13 

41 

30 

Girls : 

Under  10 

103 

61 

Between  10  and  13 

15 

8 

In  Winter. 


Boys: 

Under  10 
Girls  : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 

- 

80 

114 
32 

30 

66 
19 

Population,  3,800. 


21. 


LITTLEPORT. 

Acreage,    16,000. 
chiefly  arable. 


Cultivation, 


Return  made  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Hopkins,  vicar. 

Private  gangs  exist. 

Almost  all  the  children  of  agricultural  labourers  in 
this  parish,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16,  are  em- 
ployed. In  a  few  cases,  children  under  10  years  have 
gone  into  the  fields.  Every  farmer  employs  the  labour 
of  children  and  young  persons. 

They  are  employed  in  cleaning  the  land,  weeding, 
picking  potatoes,  &c. ;  boys  are  employed  at  all  times 
to  lead  horses  in  carts  and  waggons.  Hours  in  sum- 
mer from  6  to  6,  hours  in  winter  from  7  to  5,  with  one 
and  a  half  hours  allowed  for  meals.  The  sexes  work 
most  commonly  together.  I  believe  it  has  much  the 
same  effect  on  the  morals  as  any  other  gathering  of 
boys  and  girls,  e.g.,  in  the  village  street  during  the 
evening  and  at  night.  The  effects  are  very  bad  upon 
girls.  They  become  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  restraint 
and  regular  hours  of  domestic  service,  and  too  often 
they  become  unthrifty  and  slatternly  mothers. 

The  state  of  education  among  the  young  and  adults 
is  bad.  In  five  years  ending  1866,  42'25  per  cent,  of 
the  signatures  in  the  marriage  register  were  made  by 
marks. 

In  Littleport  the  private  gangs  are  managed  in  a 
humane  way.  I  should  define  a  private  gang  to  be  a 
company  of  not  less  than  10  children,  or  young  people, 
working  for  a  farmer  in  the  fields  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  respectable  labourer. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  females  did  not  go  to 
field  work  at  all,  except  in  hay-time  and  harvest.  No 
girl  under  12  years  should  go  at  all.  Boys  under 
9  years  should  not  be  sent  to  field  work. 

It  seems  right  that  children  under  13  years  should 
not  be  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

Many  labourers  in  this  parish  live  more  than  three 
miles  from  any  school,  and  their  dwellings  are  widely 
scattered.  To  them  the  education  of  their  children  at 
school  is  practically  impossible. 

[There  is  a  new  school  being  built  by  subscription 
in  the  fen,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from 
Littleport,  at  "  Dairy  Houses  "  hamlet,  where  service 
has  hitherto  been  held  in  a  barn. — E.  B.  P.] 

An  agricultural  labourer  earning  12s.  a  week  cannot 
afford  to  pay  much  for  education. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cottages  here — 

1.  With  one  lower  and  one  upper  room,  some- 
times two  rooms  on  basement.  Are  unfit  for  a 
family.    Rent,  21.  10*.  a  year. 


2.  With  two  lower  and  two  upper  rooms,  fit  for  a 
small  family.   Rent,  4Z.  10*.  to  6/.  10«.,  accord- 
ing to  size  of  garden. 
Water  supply  and  drainage  are  bad.     There  are 
some  belonging  to  the  feoffees  of  the  town  charities, 
which  are  rent  free,    the  tenants  being  subject  to 
some  good  regulations.     These  have  been  improved 
during  the  last  20  years. 

The  diiflculties  in  the  way  of  maintaining  a  good 
night  school  are — 

1.  Want  of  efiicient  paid  teachers. 

2.  Want  of  funds  to  provide  a  staff  of  teachers. 

3.  Unwillingness  on  the  part  of  young  people 
to  begin  again  the  drudgery  of  elementary 
learning  when  they  have  once  left  it  off. 

4.  The  distance  which  the  young  people  have  to 
walk  to  school  after  their  work. 

22.  Agkicultueal  Private  Gangs,  Parish  of 
Littleport. 

An  opinion,  as  requested  by  the  Commissioners,  on  th 
moMers  referred  to  on  p.  6,  questions  23 — 26. 

1.  There  is  a  very  important  difference  to  be  noted 
between  the  cases  of  (a)  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  employed  in  a  factory,  or  in  print  works,  or  in 
a  mine,  and  (fi)  children,  &c.  employed  in  agriculture 
in  a  private  gang. 

In  the  former  case  (a)  the  bulk  of  the  children,  &c. 
employed  in  a  factory,  &c.  remain  the  same;  their 
names  and  ages  must  be  registered  and  changes  can 
be  easily  traced. 

In  the  latter  instance  (b)  the  children,  &c.  are  never 
long  the  same,  even  on  the  same  farm,  but  are  con- 
stantly changing,  sometimes  working  for  one  farmer 
and  sometimes  for  another  ;  employed  for  a  few  weeks 
and  then  scattered.  In  fact,  a  private  gang  is  a 
sort  of  earthly  nebula ;  you  can  see  it  from  time  to 
time,  but  it  is  most  difficult  to  resolve  or  to  define. 

2.  It  follows  from  this  peculiarity  that  the  Legis- 
lature cannot  so  readily  deal  with  a  private  gang  as 
with  a  factory  ;  for, 

(1.)  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  trace  the  children 
and  to  find  out  whether,  and  where,  and  for 
how  long  a  time  they  are  employed ;  and, 

(2.)  Any  law  would  be  more  easily  evaded  and 
detection  would  be  far  more  difficult. 

3.  If,  therefore,  legislation  on  this  subject  be 
resorted  to,  it  becomes  of  very  great  consequence 
that  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  either  of  the  em- 
ployer, or  of  the  parent,  or  of  both,  should  be  cordially 
given  to  any  measure  which  may  be  proposed.  Should 
the  new  law  prove  utterly  distasteful  both  to  the 
employer  and  to  the  parent,  it  will  only  issue  in 
evasion,  or  in  contraband  practices.  It  seems,  too,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
evasion  will  not  be  difficult,  whilst  detection  must  be 
almost  impossible.  There  is,  therefore,  no  slight  risk 
lest  the  law  should  become  a  dead  letter,  and  tend 
to  demoralize  the  people  whom  it  was  intended  to 
elevate, 

4.  It  seems  desirable,  then,  to  ascertain  whether 
there  be  an  age  below  which  the  labour  of  the  child 
is  worthless  (or  of  little  worth)  to  the  employer,  and 
his  earnings  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  extra 
food  and  clothing  he  will  need  in  the  gang.  For  if 
there  be  such  an  age,  no  hardship  can  be  inflicted 
either  upon  the  farmer  or  the  parent  by  making  it 
illegal  for  any  child  to  be  sent  into  the  fields  to  work 
below  this  age. 

5.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  children,  during 
this  nonage,  whilst  they  are  forbidden  by  the  law  to 
go  to  work  ?  Can  we  trust  to  the  parent  to  do  his 
duty,  and  to  send  his  child  to  school  ?  In  some  re- 
mote homes,  in  this  pfirish,  no  school  is  within  reach; 
are  the  children  in  these  homes  to  be  compelled  to 
live  in  idleness?  Theirs  is  a  case  which  seems  to 
require  exceptional  treatment.  But  when  there  is  a 
school  within  reach  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the 
respectable  labourer  will  make  an  effort  to  secure  an 
education  for  his  child.    And,  with  regard  to  orphan 
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children,  or  chiWreai  forany  cause  receiving  out-door 
reliefj.the  permissive .  Act  of  Mr.  Denison  might  be 
made  compulsory,  and  the  rates  be  fairly  charged 
with  the  cost  of  their  education. 

6..  There  is  of  course  a  further  question  which 
demands -a,  reply.  Is  it  right  to  insist  by  law  upon  a 
compulsory  attendance  at  school  ?  Must  a  parent  be 
compelled  to  produce  a  certificate  that  his  child  has 
attended  school  for  a  defined  number  of ,  years,  and 
for  a  specified  minimum  of  times  in  each  of  those 
years,  before  the  child  can  be  allowed  to  work  at  all  ? 
I  should  say  no  to  both  of  these  questions,-  because  I 
hSive  no  faath  ia  compulsory  education;  and  I  am 
certain. that  a  l^d^whois  partial  to  marbles,  chuck- 
farthing,  OP  truant-playing  cannot  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment b'e  made  fond  of  school.  But  I  may  remark 
that  these  questions  cannot  receive  an  affirmative 
unless — 

(1.)  An  efficient  school  is  within  reach  of  the 

child'shome,  say  witiiiB  two  miles ;  and  unless — 

(2.)  The  parent  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to 

■ '   • "  'J)ossess  the  means  of  paying  for  his  children's 

•■    Schooling  ;   and  this  is  a  question  either  of 

., .      higher  wages,  or  o:?.free-  schoqls,  i.e.,  of  schools 

,znade  .free  by,, graj;its 'from  local  or  Imperial 

.  ,  ,    , taction,  ,    ■ 

■ ,  7.  So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  case  of  very 
young  children;  but  when  a  child  grows  up  beyond 
Jihe  TinpfOfitftble  age,- it  seems  fitting -that  the  employer 
■should  not-  be  deprived  of  his  lahourj  nor  that  the 
parent  should  forfeitthe  advantage  which  may  accrue 
from  his  wages.  It  is  important,  too,  that  they  who 
mviet  expect  to  work , for  their-daiiy; bread,  should  at 
an  early  age  be  inus'ed  to  some  of  the  hardships 
whi^h  they  will  have  to  bear;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of 
itheir  training,  and  therefore  of  their  education.  But 
whilst  this  is  freely  graHted  it  must  also  be  added 
that-  in  agisiculture,  as  well  as  in  manufactures,  the 
State  is.hoiwd  to  interfere  so  far  as  to  secure,  if 
pOssiHle^ '' that  no:  child  shaU  become  stunted  in  the 
-growth  of  soul  or  body  .either  by  improper  or  exces- 
sive labour,  or  by  being  entirely  removed  at.  a' too 
e»rly,  age  from  -school  influences.  . .  ; 

•:.^8;,iWh^t  kind  ;.of. legidationj.then,  is;  required  to 
provide ,; for  these  -children? if  Can  legislation  be 
.^<Jg,pited  to ith^ir  case  at  all?  I  am  disposed  to ithink 
that  it  mgy  be ;  and  in,  such  a  way  as  to  do  no  wrong 
■either  torthe  employer  -or  the  parent.  ■  . 
■  -n^!  I  Skin.  inteationaUy  leaving  .out  the  question  how 
fair  bodUy.h^ealth  is  likely  to  be;injured  by  working  in 
-th^ 'fields,.  !  The  Only,  kind  of  toil  which  is  dangerous 
t&j^aith{is-weeding  when  the  com  is  high  and  wet. 
.Eyen'thi&kidd  of  labour  is  perhaps  not  more  unhealthy 
thaa  some'kindsiof  worfcin-factoriesj.print  works,  and 
mifi^  i:  and-  its!  daager  might  be  -modLSed  or  removed 
■by-iproper;  precautions' as  to  .food  and  change  of  clo th- 
ing* irSrheiqaestioinof. health  ought  to  be  referred  to 
.medieaJ.  authorities ;  but  I  believe  a- v-ery  general 
esperience  proves  that  almost  all  kinds  of  field  Work 
to  which  women  and  children  are  put  is  healthy  and 
health-giving,  rather  than  the  contrary.  ...    -'-j 

,10.  Nor  is, itmy. intention  to- speak  of  the  moral  or 
'immoral  influence  of  field  work,  because  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  ^understand  that- in  a  private  gang  (and  these  only 
are.How  under  consideration),  directed  .by -a  respectable 
.eoiBduct^,  there  can  be  any  special  or  peculiar  moral 
danger;  to  young  persons  over  and  above  that  which 
Springs  from'  the  common  temptations  of  a  li^  of  toil. 
■No  rank  dud  no  employment  can  be  exempted  from 
the  need  of  watchfiilness  and  Christian  prudence. 

•  ,11,.  I  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  suggesting  -what 

may  be  done  by  the  legislature  to  secure  that -a  certain 

amount  of  education  shaU  be  given  to  children  em- 

-ployed  La  agriciiltural  labour.    I  may  at  once  state  my 

conviction  that  the  only  way  in ;  which  education  can 

.be.  combiaed  vrith  agricultural  labour  is  by  means  of 

iHie  evening.  Bohool.  -  I  may  confidently  assert  that  no 

boy -or, girl- ought  entirely-  to'igiVe  up  beisig-  taught 

before  they  attain  tO'^theage  of  14,  for  'after  12  a 

.child  begins  to  nnderstandrthe  value  of  education-,,  and 

J)ecpme&  willing  to  giv©^  hi^vwhole  mind  to^its  aicqtiire- 

ij  U 


ment.  But  if  a  child  leaves  school  at  10,  he  -will  very 
rarely  .encounter  the  difficulty  and  overcome  the  shame 
oi.  beginning  again  when  he  is  older.  If,  therefore, 
chi.oien  are  sent  into  the  fields  at  an  early  age,  care 
should  be  takeii  to  keep  up:  their  education,  and  not  to 
allow  them  to  forget  the  little  they  have  then  acquired. 
This,  however,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  field 
work,  can,  as  I  believe,  only  be  done  by  their  attending 
a  night  school ;  and,  to  be  able  to  do  this  with  any 
prospect  of  real  advantage,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
leave  work  two  hours  eaTlifir  whenever  they  go  to  the 
night  school. 

12.  My  suggestions  may  thus  be  summed  up  in  a 
tabular  form: — 

(1.)  Prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  10 

.  years  of  age,  except  in  cases  where  no  school  is 
-  within  two  miles;  and  then  only  allow  the  child 
to  work  with  its  own  parent. 

(2.)  Between  the  ag«s-of  10  and  14  require  all 
children  employed  in  the  fields  to  attend  an 
evening  school  four  Jays  in  every  week  whilst 
so  employed;  and  whenever  they  attend  even- 
ing school,  require  also  that  they  shall' leave 
work  two  hours  eaflier  than  the  usual  time. 

An  exception  must  be  made  when  there  is  no 
evening  schOol  kept  within  two  miles  of  the 

"    child's  home.  "  l  i        -  ■  .,    .  . 

13,  In  order_  to  carry  out  this  suggestion  into  prac- 
tice, the  management  of  elementary  schools  in  agri- 
cultural districts  -will  have  to  be  modified ;  for 
instance,  tl^e  school  might  meet  three  times  a  day  on 
the  four  days  when  .there  is  evening  school,  so  as  to 
allow  the  lower  classes  of  the  school  to  be  taught  in 
the  afternOoiij  whilst  the  upper  classes  might  assemble 
with  the  evening  scholars  ;  thus  : — 


.  _, 

tr — : 

Evening 

Lower-Classes. 

Schot)!  and 
Upper  Classes 

a.m. 

p.m.' 

-'  p.m. 

Monday 

9  to  12 

2:  to  3 

-='  5-tD  7 

Tuesday     -' 

9-V,  12 

2  „  3 

'     ^i,  7 

Wednesday  ' 

9  „  12 

2  „  5 

'■  ■ — •■ 

Thursday  -■ 

19.,,. 12 

2  „  3 

5  „  7 

Friday  -    - 

9  .„^  12 

2  „  3 

5  „  '7 

Saturday-; - 

holiday. 

hOlida;^.    ' 

holiday. 

In  schools  managed  thus  an  assistant  teacher 
might  be  employed,  either  with  or  without  pupil 
teachers,  according  to  the  si^e  of  the  school.  Of 
course;  also,-  Her  Majesty's  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil must  be  consulted,  in  order  that  the  Revised  Code 
may  be  modified  to  suit  schools  in  agricnltural  districts, 
and  to  give  them  adequate  assistance.  •'    ''■;:i 

14.  £a: conclusion  I  beg  leave  to' say  that  I  make 
this  sugge^iOn  with  great  diffidence;  in  fact,'  I  only 
do  so  because  the  Comniissioners  ask  for  opinions. 
Out  of  respect  for  them  and  their  labourSj  as  well  a,s 
from  the  interest-. I  feel  in  the  question,  I  have 
attempted  Ho  sketch  a  plan,- which  could  be  worked 
out  in  practice.  I  shall  he  rejoiced  if  by  any  means 
some  method  can  be'  devised  by  which  the  general 
education  in  -  this  district  maybe  raised  to  a  higher 
level,' and  made  a  better  training  both  for  IhiB  world 
and  for  the  next.   '  .  ,    .  ,-,- 

W.  B.  HoPEINSi 

■1 1th  February  1 868.  Vicar  of  Littleport. 

23.  Meeting  at  the  Vicakage,  Littleport. 

Present — Rev.  W.B.  Hopkins. 
Rev.  W.  Ne>f  ton. 

Labouring  parents  are-'j-^siosas  of  any  interference 
as  to  the  eanitiigsiof  .the  children. 
-  .  All  children  upo -to  10 -years  of  .age  might  have 
regular  schooling,  during' December,   January,  and 
February.  •'■■■:     •     -  •--  .-''-  ■-     . ''.-'^ 
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It  was  suggested  thai?  children's  labour  might'  be 
regulated  by  age  it  diferent  seasons  oFthe  year.     '  ' 

Legislation  foi-  school  attendance  should  be  restricted 
to  a  (jprtain  distance  round'  the  school.  There  are 
many  outlying  farms  and  homesteads  a,t  a'  great 
distance  from  a  school. 

The  children  walk  to  their  work  in  the  employer's 
time.  The  parents  refuse  to  let  them  go  any  great 
distance.  The  separajtion  of  sexes  in  private  "gangs 
would  be  difficult,  as  many  members  of  one  family  a,re 
employed  together ;  howeverj  girls  and  boys  of  12  years 
and  upwards  shoiuld  not  be  employed  in  same  gaiig. 

Boys'  School.   ^,   . 

24.  Mr.  Leech,  master. — 1  have  been  hei'e'  for  20 
years.     Average' attendance  in  1867  : — 

,  "Winter  quarters     -  -  - 


Summer 
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They  usually  cease  to   attend  regularly  at  8  or 

9  years  of  age.  Some  as  old  aslS  years  come  in 
the  Y^inter,  The  Sunday  school  is  well  attended. 
Average  age  of  20  boys'in  first  class  is  13  years.  It 
would' be  well  that  boys  should  be  kept  at  school  till 
12  years  of  age.  The  children  are  neglected  by  their 
mothers ;  they  are  left  at  home  in  charge  of  some 
woman,  and  are  dosed  with  laudanum  to  keep  them 
quiet.  Some  of  the  parents  make  great  efibrts  to 
send  the  children  to  school,  but  maiiy  complain  that 
they  have  not  the  means  to  do  so.  I'  think  the' con^ 
dition  of  the  people  is  improving;  they  are  struggling 
to  get  on.  Some  labourers  hire  a  bit  of  land  and  work 
overtime.  The  children  are  then  employed  with 
them.  . 

GiELs'  School. 

25.  Fahnv Webb, mistress. — ^Averageattendance: — 

f    94 
Two  winter  quarters  -  ^     )  ii>r 

f    99 
Two  summer     .„  .-.ry,         -      "j    gy 

Some  of  the  girls  go  to  work  at  8  years  of  age. 
In  winter  those  up  to  14  years  come  to  school.  Those 
who  go  to  field  seldom  go  to  service.  Some  girls  only 
get  six  Weeks'  schoolingduring  the  yeat ;  Those  who 
go  regularly  to  field  work  never  get'  into  the  higher 
class  ;  they  lose  a  class  while  out  at  work.  There  is 
a  night  school  for  girls,  which  is  attended  by  those 
who  have  been  out  at  field  work,  of  the  age  of  14  up 
to  17  and  18  years.  If  girls  could  be  kept  at  school 
tUl  I4'years  they  would  have  no  taste  for  field  work. 
I  have  known  the  big  girls  ashamed  of  their  field 
dress  when  I  have  met  them  wearing  it.  I  was  at  a 
school  at  Kelshall,  near  RoySton,  where  we  kept'  the 
girls  till  14  years.     Regular  attendance,  even  up  to 

10  years,  would  be  better  for  girls  than  if  they  re- 
mained till  12'years  with  4  long  absence  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  Their  general  health  does' not  sufier 
much.  They  get  faceaehe  and  earache,  and  those 
who  work  at  the  threshing  machines  have  their  eyes 
affected  by  the  dust. 

26.  Witliam  Butcher,  laboureji  aged  Sl'year^.— 
There  was  no  gang-work  in  my  eany  days.  There  was 
not  half  the  corn  groWn  then,  and  there  was  no  work 
for  childi'en  on  the  land  then  as  now.  Very  small  chil- 
dren now  come  by  my  cottage  from  work,  all  muck  and 
dirt ;  I  don't  think  it  pays  the  parents.  When  you 
come  to  look  at  use  of  clothes,  and  what  not,  the 
money  ain't  much.  Parents  think  they  must  get  the 
money  as  a  nice  help  to  the  rest.  Wickedness  is.  more 
after  than  at  work.  When  I  was  a  boy  we  always 
drawed-in  at  dark,  had  supper,  and  were  sent  to  bed. 
Not  so  now,  the  parents  don't  look  after  their  chil- 
dren. Farmers  won't  allow  ill  usage.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  bad  work  of  that  kind.  Weeding  could 
not  be  done  without  the  children  j  men  won't  do  it. 
It  is  a  bad  thing  for  girls  to  go  to  field  work  at.  aJJ. 
Young  people  how-a-days  like^vtOfbe  free;  -d9n't"care 
for  service,  and  don't  like  to  be' restrained. 


'  27'.-  Mrs.  Timar^h,  laboiiref's'Wife.-^My.'hTisbafi'd's 
wages'  are' 124.  a  week,  and 'it  takes*  them'-^all  tO'  bwy 
flour.  I  have  two  boys  at  field  work  earning  6s.  6rf. 
a  week  between  them.  Eldest  is  13  years  old; 'wlU 
work  all  the  Winter,  the'  younger  one  perhaps  not. 
They  have  a  lon^' way  to  go  to  ■work.  Don't  get 
home  till  6  p.m.';  can  hardly  g^i;  round  enough  to  go 
to  school.  They  can't  read  much.  I  should  like 
them  to  go  to  school.'  I  ana  not' fond  of  sendihg'a 
girl  to  field  ;  would  rather  do  with  a  little  less  and 
keep  them  at  home.  I  don't,  like  the  boys  and  girls 
mixing  at  work..  I  was  better ,  off  when  the, ;  phildren 
were  mites,  less  food  and  'clothing  to  find,  I  went 
out  to  field  when  I  was  young, >nd  then  tp/sgrvice..  '■^ 
28,  J^rs.  Goddard,  labourer's  wife,  hves  in  feoffees' 
houses. — Ihavesix  children  ;  two  of  them  ^fe  at, field 
work;  one,  a  Iboy,  earns  8(?.  a  day  ;'th.e  ; other,. .^' girl, 
earns  6d.  a  day.  Husband's  wages.  iSs.  a,week^'put  of 
which  I  have  to  spend  10s.  6d.  a  week  for  flour  .only. 
We  eould  not  hve  "without  the  children's  earnings.  The 
boy  went  to  night  school  last  winter  j  h«i  ,ean't  read 
as  weU  as  I  should  like.  I  went  tp  flleld  myse^ ;  have 
Jbeen  wet  up  to  my  waist;  , 9^ns1iitutiph  need ^ber very 
strong  to  stand  that.  I  have  never  had  my  health. 
Gii-ls  don't  ought  to  go  out  so  young.  Poverty  makes 
parents  send  their  children  to  field  ;  they  ought  to'b? 
kept  indo'ors  at  night.  The  children  often  ^o  what 
men  might  do.  Others  -know  it  as  well  a^  I.  If  chil- 
dren did  not  go  it  would  be  better  for' the  men..  Kfijy 
little  girl  of  10  years  was  yesterday  throwing  up  man- 
gel, iuto  a  cart,  which  is  man's  work. 

MARCH.  : 

Population,  5,455.    Acreage j  19,140.    Cultivation, 
18,000  acres  ai^able  },4j,000,aci^  pasture. 

29.  Rettjkn  made  by  Ti  Tusting,  Clerk  to  Board  of 
Guardians  of  North  WitQhfprd  Union.. .. 

Private  gangs  exist  partially.''  Forty-nine  males, 
from  8  years  to  15  ;  31  females,  from  10  years  to  ife, 
so  employed.  In  hoeing,  weeding,  planting,  and  tak- 
ing up  root-croops  in  spring,  i  ummer^  and  autttmn; 
in  winter,  in  stone-pickings  bn'd-tending''ahd  fork- 
ing twitch.  They  work  nine  hours  in  summer,  and 
seven  in  winter.  They  all  live  in  the'to'vrn  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the'work^  One  and  a  half  hour  is  allo\i?ed 
for  meals.  The  sexes  work  together.  It  wduld"  be 
desirable  to  keep  them  apart,'but  there  is  not  the  same 
evil  existing'^in' the  "private"  gangs  as  in  the  "  public." 
The  employment  is  considered-  healthy,  except  in  cdses 
of  weeding  high  wet  corn,  and  of  taking  up  roots. 

•There  are  scarcely  any  young  persons  who  have  nt)t 
had  a  fair  amount  of  schooling; 
•  In  a  purely  agricultural  district- the  feniales,  as  a 
body,  adopt  field  employment,  and  'look-  forward 
only  to  become  wives  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  to 
rear' families  to  follow  the  same  employment.  The 
abandonment  of  the  employment  by  the  feinale  could 
not  alter  her  future  prospects,  or  make  her  other  than 
the  wife  of  an  agricultural  labourer.  A  tone  of  morals 
follows  on  the  employment  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  improve  ;  but  there  is  no  other  mode  of  earning  a 
living  fbr  the  bulk  of  the  population. 

No  boys  should  be  allowed  to  work  under  8  yeajts 
of 'age.-  ■  ' , 

Thei"e'  are  many  small  occupiers  -of  land  in  this 
district,  and  the  "^ cultivation  -  is' done  entii-dy  by  the 
man  and  his  family.  These  voluntarily  adopt  the  same 
hours  of  labour  as  those  who  let  themselves  for  the 
day ;  this  would  show  that  the  hours  are  not  exces- 
sive, and  restriction  not  required. 

Boys'  School,  Makch. 

30.  Mr.  Chafnberlain,  master. — I  have  been  here  30 
years.  When  I  first  came  there  were  only  22  Children 
in  the  school ;  there  are  now  226  on  the  books;  'and 
an  averiage  attendance  at  the  Sunday  school  of  "180. 
The  niimbfers  in  attendance  begin"  to  decrerisfe  im- 
mensely early  in  April,  and' tP  increase  at  ih'e' end  of 
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Novembei'.  Childi'en  are  frequently  out  in  the  gangs 
for  nine  months  in  the  year.  When  they  leturn  from 
field  work  they  are  not  fit  for  the  same  class  as  when 
they  went  out.  Children  go  to  infant  school  tiU  7 
yeai's  old,  and  then  come  to  day  school.  I  think  10 
years  of  age  would  be  a  good  limit  for  work,  as  the 
boys  would  then  get  three  years  in  day  school,  and  be 
fairly  grounded  in  reading,  writing,  and  simple  arith- 
metic.   Night  school  did  not  answer. 

GiBLs'  School. 

31.  Mrs.  Jones,  mistress. — ^I  formerly  had  a  factory 
school.  I  consider  that  in  the  last  three  years  there 
has  been  great  improvement  in  the  behaviour  of  the  girls 
in  the  streets  here,  though  the  gangs  make  very  ofiensive 
remarks  if  you  meet  them  on  the  road.  I  should 
like  girls  to  be  prevented  from  going  to  work  before 
1 1  years  of  age.  The  girls  go  out  in  March,  and  do 
not  come  back  till  the  end  of  November.  The  women 
and  children  are  employed  by  farmers  on  account  of 
the  cheapness  of  their  labour,  while  the  men  are  idling 
about  on  the  bridge  (the  hiring  place  in  March). 
Field  girls  cannot  get  places  as  servants  in  respectable 
families.  They  are  hired  at  statutes.  The  statutes 
are  just  like  a  slave  market.  Boys  ranged  on  one  side 
of  the  street,  and  girls  on  the  other,  waiting  for  hire. 
They  are  pulled  about  and  turned  round  like  buying  a 
slave.  I  consider  the  state  of  education  even  among 
the  middle  class  at  a  low  ebb.  Heads  of  labouring 
families  don't  care  about  education.  No  industrial 
training  school  foi"  girls  exists  in  the  neighbourhood. 

32.  Meeting  of  the  Guardians  of  the  North 
WiTCHFORD  Union,  held  at  Doddington. 

Mr.  J.  Pope,  Chairman. 

Seventeen  guardians  present. 

It  was  agreed  that  8  years  would  be  a  good  limit 
below  which  children  should  not  go  to  field  work,  and 
that  to  fix  it  at  10  years  would  be  a  great  injury  to  the 
labourer  as  well  as  to  the  employer. 

That  the  loss  of  labour  (if  8  was  the  limit)  would  be 
very  trifling,  and  would  not  create  any  great  demand 
on  the  rates. 

Women's  labour  was  said  to  be  necessai'y,  though  one 
expressed  his  opinion  that  field  work  was  very  hurtful 
to  girls. 

The  question  of  regulating  the  distance  to  work  was 
said  to  be  more  a  question  of  hours,  as  the  gangs  go 
and  return  from  work  in  the  farmers'  time. 

Waggons  are  occasionally  sent  to  fetch  the  children. 
As  to  extending  to  private  gangs  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  clause,  it  was  said  that  a  difliculty  would  arise 
from  the  fact  of  brothers  and  sisters  being  employed 
together,  in  many  cases  living  on  the  farm  where  their 
labonr  is  required. 

A  great  dMference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the 
benefit-  or  otherwise  of  doing  away  with  "  public 
gangs."  In  the  event  of  the  public  gang  system  com- 
ing to  an  end,  the  small  occupiers  would  be  the 
sufferers,  the  larger  ones  only  being  able  to  keep 
private  gangs  constantly  employed. 

The  feeling  was  against  public  gangs,  and  I  pointed 
out  to  them  in  what  way  the  control  of  abuses  in  the 
system  was  placed  in  their  hands  by  the  Gangs  Act. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  gang  in  Chatteris  women  are 
frequently  employed  with  one  or  more  portions  of  the 
gangs,  the  master  going  with  another. 

Education. — Half  time  and  alternate  days  system  not 
approved  of.  Four  months  in  the  winter  might  be 
devoted  to  school. 

The  distance  from  some  of  the  cottages  in  the  fen  to 
any  school  should  be  considered  in  any  scheme  of  com- 
pulsory education. 

The  union  very  well  off  for  schools.  Sunday  schools 
well  attended. 

A  scheme  of  compulsory  night  schools  in  winter  was 
much  approved.  Immorality  of  gangs  denied  to  be  as 
great  as  represented  in  Report.  Girls  frequently  go 
to  service  from  field  work. 


The  feeling  was  general  that  the  state  of  the  cot- 
tages, and  the  overcrowding  of  sleeping  rooms,  was  the 
root  of  the  immorality.  Sleeping  rooms  not  sufficient 
for  decency.  An  instance  was  quoted  of  10  people  in 
a  room. 

It  was  felt  and  urged  that  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  turned  to  the  cottage  question, 
and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  some  scheme  for  their 
improvement  might  be  devised. 

Many  cottages  are  owned  by  labourers.  Union 
Chargeability  Act  has  not  yet  much  affected  the 
district.  Occupiers  at  a  distance  from  towns  would 
be  very  glad  if  landlords  would  build  more  cottages; 
the  poor  for  the  most  part  draw  to  the  towns. 

Number  of  cottages  requisite  for  100  acres  may  be 
put  at  three. 

Private  gangs  exist  in  some  parts  of  the  union. 

33.  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Wisbech, 
Dec.  12. 

Mr.  Dieppe,  Chairman. 

Twenty-seven  guardians  present. 

The  private  gang  system  does  exist,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent ;  public  gangs  are  mostly  used.  The 
union  is  divided  into  three  districts : — 

1.  Isle  of  Ely. 

2.  Tidd  St.  Giles. 

3.  A  portion  in  Norfolk. 

Many  farms  cannot.be  worked  without  gangs. 

The  Agricultural  Gangs  Act  was  highly  approved, 
but  it  was  not  thought  possible  or  advisable  to  apply 
it  to  private  gangs. 

The  separation  of  sexes  in  private  gangs  was  con- 
sidered a  difficulty,  as  the  children  of  one  family  are 
employed  together  under  the  eye  of  the  parents  or 
relatives. 

Mr.  Little  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Act  wiU 
throw  a  number  of  children  out  of  work,  and  bring 
the  families  on  the  rates. 

A  large  occupier,  i.e.,  of  500  acres  and  upwards,  can 
afford  to  keep  a  private  gang,  say  of  30,  at  work 
through  the  spring  and  autumn,  if  mixed;  but  cannot 
keep  two,  one  of  boys  and  one  of  girls. 

The  small  occupiers  are  forced  to  employ  public 
gangs  to  do  the  necessary  work  at  certain  seasons. 

It  was  agreed  that  10  years  would  be  a  proper  limit 
as  to  age.  It  was  stated  that  the  desire  for  education 
was  increasing  ;  that  schools  and  mission  houses  are 
being  taken  to  the  population.  That  the  distances  to 
school  from  outlying  cottages  and  hamlets  are  at 
present  so  great  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enforce 
school  attendance.  That  the  boys  get  winter  schools 
and  Sunday  schools. 

There  is  often  a  gap  from  the  time  they  leave  day 
school  till  16  years  ol  age,  during  which  they  get  no 
education,  after  which  time  they  will  come  to  night 
schools,  and  try  to  pick  up  what  they  have  lost  and 
feel  the  loss  of.  It  was  thought  that  compulsory  edu- 
cation would  damp  the  efforts  being  made  under  the 
voluntary  system. 

That,  in  applying  the  principles  of  the  Factory  Acts 
to  agricultural  labour,  many  exemptions  must  be  pro- 
vided, e.g.,  in  linftting  (he  age  for  work  the  words 
"  for  hire "  should  be  inserted,  to  meet  the  case  of  a 
father  of  a  family  requiring  the  aid  of  his  children  on 
his  own  four  or  five  acres,  or  any  land  he  may  have, 
there  being  in  the  fen  district  many  such  cases. 

The  board  expressed  their  opinion  to  be  in  favour  of 
simple  education,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
but  opposed  to  any  compulsion  or  interference  with 
2)ai"ental  powers. 

The  board  was  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
overcrowding  of  the  cottages  was  the  root  of  the  evil. 
Three-roomed  cottages  rare.  The  land  in  this  distiict 
is  very  much  subdivided.  Cottages  are  increasing  in 
number. 

It  was  said  that  the  gang  system  will  vanish  when 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  good  cottages  on  the  farms  for- 
the  working  of  each  farm. 
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That  the  tenants  would  gladly  pay  four  pei-  cent,  to 
have  cottages  and  get  labour  on  the  land. 

That  good  cottages,  with  a  small  piece  of  land,  will 
keep  the  labourer  from  moving  away. 

Mr.'Wright  said  he  had  one  man  who  had  been 
with  him  20  years  who  had  two  acres  of  land,  and  he 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  man's  inattention  to 
work. 

Average  wages  -         -     13s.  per  week. 

Sometimes  -  -     los.         „ 

Men  can  earn  more  by  piece  work,  which  is  much 
the  custom. 

UP  WELL. 

34.  John  Barnes,  ganger,  Upwell. — [Had  appUed 
for  relief  at  Wisbech  Union  the  morning  I  saw  him.] 
Said,  I  am  sure  a  woman  can't  manage  a  gang.  If 
public  gangs  system  is  done  away  with  I  shall  lose  my 
occupation.  I  cannot  now  make  enough  in  the  months 
of  work  to  keep  me  during  the  winter.  I  get  2s.  or 
2s.  6d.  a  day  from  the  farmer,  and  take  \d.  a  head 
from  the  children's  earnings  if  they  work  for  me  over 
three  days  at  a  time. 

Upw^ell  School. 

35.  Eliza  Cousen,  aged  9  years. — Have  been  out 
two  years  with  gangs.  I  was  not  fit  for  same  class  at 
school  when  I  came  back  as  when  I  went  out.  Some- 
times girls  have  books  with  them  in  the  field,  but 
don't  often  read  anything. 

36.  Mrs.  Aworlh,  mistress,  girls'school. — Sixty-three 
on  books  in  the  winter,  numbers  not  much  less  in  May. 
The  number  of  attendances  increases  in  November  and 
decreases  in  March.  The  gang  system  demoralizes  the 
children. 

37.  Mr.  Aworih,  master,  boys'  school. — Average 
attendance  in  November,  50  ;  they  remain  in  school  till 
April.  Children  of  6  years  go  out  to  field;  if  they 
could  be  kept  regularly  at  school  till  10  years  of  age 
they  would  be  fairly  grounded  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  There  is  only  one  school  in  the 
pai'ish,  which  is  seven  miles  square.  No  night  school 
in  existence.  Some  of  the  lads  get  no  education  at 
all.  The  parents  are  quite  uneducated  themselves, 
do  not  value  education,  and  will  not  send  the  children 
to  school  regularly.  Boys  of  8  or  9  years  earn  Is. 
a  day.  I  do  not  see  any  chance  of  getting  the  children 
to  school  without  compulsion. 

FEIDAYBEIDGE.— ELM. 
38.  Fridaybridge  is  united  with  Elm  for  rating  pur- 
poses, but  separated  ecclesiastically. 
Population,  1,718.    Acreage,  11,037.     Cultivation, 
mixed. 
EXTKAOT  from  Eetukn  made  by  Capt.  Catlin. 
There  are  principally  "  private  gangs  "  here.     The 
numbers  employed  in  them  are — 

In  Spring  -     20     to     30 

„    Summer     -         -     30     „      40 
„    Autumn     -         -     20     „      30  ^ 

Their  work  is,  in  spring  and  summer,  planting  potatoes, 
hoeing,  and  weeding,  and  gathering  twitch  ;  in  autumn, 
in  gathering  roots  and  twitch  ;  they  are  not  employed 
in  winter. 

The  distances  to  work  are  from  one  to  four  miles. 
The  hours  between  leaving  home  and  returning  are 
fi'om  12  to  13  hours.  In  spring  and  autumii  one  hour 
only  is  allowed  for  meals ;  in  summer  one  and  a  half 
hours. 

The  health  does  not  suffer,  even  in  cases  of  weeding 
high  wet  corn. 

The  state  of  education  among  the  young  is  low  and 
deficient,  but  much  worse  among  the  adults. 

It  does  not  appear  desirable  or  practicable  to  subject 
«  private "  gangs  to  the  legislative  regulations  for 
"  public"  gangs.  There  is  ample  time  and  opportunity 
for  school  attendance  during  the  winter  where 
schools  exist. 

A  private  gang  usually  consists  of  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  labourers  usually  employed  on  the 
same  farm,  and  of  a  few  others,  being  widows  and 
orphans. 


The  women  have  no  training  for  domestic  duties. 
I  would  not  place  any  restriction  on  female  labour. 
Boys  should  not  go  to  work  under  8  years.  I  see  no 
reason  for  restriction  on  the  hours  of  work. 

An  amount  of  school  attendance  might  be  enforced 
in  winter. 

School  attendance  is  not  affected  by  distance,  and 
scarcely  at  all  by  the  pecuniaiy  resources  of  the  pa- 
rents, as  the  boys  only  pay  for  the  stationary.  The 
girls  pay  2d.  a  week. 

The  subject  of  industrial  training  for  girls  has  been 
brought  before  the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  without 
success. 

There  is  a  miserable  deficiency  in  cottage  accom- 
modation; the  whole  evil  has  its  origin  in  over- 
crowded cottages.  Labourers,  as  a  rule,  are  worse 
lodged  than  cattle,  and  less  cared  for.  Morals  are 
first  corrupted  in  over-crowded  cottages. 

Tenants  would  be  benefited  by  better  cottage  ac- 
commodation on  their  occupations,  and  could  well 
afford  to  pay  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  same. 

There  are  about  200  young  males  and  females 
growing  up  with  insufficient  education. 

There  are  two  night  schools  with  25  scholars;  they 
are  open  one  and  a  half  and  two  hours,  on  two  nights  a 
week.     Heading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  taught. 

39.  Capt.  Catlin  and  Rev.  S.  Charlton. — There  are 
some  good  new  cottages  built  by  the  landlord  of  the 
estate  held  by  Capt.  Catlin.  Men  will  remain  on  the 
fai-ms  if  they  have  good  cottages  with  a  plot  of  ground 
attached.  There  were  many  wretched  cottages  built 
on  land  "  cribbed  from  the  waste."  Capt.  Catlin  told 
me  the  price  at  which  be  had  bought  up  two  of 
them — 

1.  With  one  room  only,  for     -      -     51, 

2.  „  „  „       -      -     21. 

[The  following  instances  of  the  state  of  the  cottages 
in  this  parish  speak  for  themselves.] 

1.  A  cottage  with  one  sleeping  room,  in  which 
are  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  four  children  aged 
14,  12,  8,  and  6  years  respectively. 

2.  Cottage  with  one  sleeping  room ;  man  and 
and  wife,  and  five  children  aged  12,  10,  8,  6, 
and  3  years  respectively. 

3.  Cottage  with  one  sleeping  room ;  man  and 
wife,  and  five  children  aged  15,  14,  12,  9,  and 
7  years  respectively. 

4.  Cottage  with  one  sleeping  room ;  man  and 
wife,  and  six  children  aged  18,  14,  12,  9,  6 
and  4  years  respectively. 

PARSON  DROVE. 

40.  Rev.  F.  Jackson. — It  is  not  necessary  to  apply 
the  provision  of  the  "  Gangs  Act  "  to  private  gangs. 
School  attendance  by  half  day,  or  by  alternate  whole 
days,  could  not  be  worked.  Compulsory  attendance 
on  one  day  in  the  week  would  be  beneficial.  If  no 
child  was  allowed  to  go  to  work  "  for  hire  "  under  10 
years  of  age,  the  parents  would  send  them  to  school  ; 
and  it  would  be  desirable  that  a  certificate  of  a  certain 
amount  of  education  should  be  required  before  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  work.  I  would  suggest  the 
addition  of  an  education  clause  to  the  "  Agricultural 
Gangs  Act."  Night  schools  do  not  work  well  in  this 
district.  Government  aid  is  much  required  for  day 
schools  in  poor  districts  where  a  certificated  master 
cannot  be  got.  The  cottage  accommodation  here,  as 
elsewhere,  is  insufficient,  and  has  injurious  effects 
morally  and  physically.  Here  we  have  no  wealthy 
landlords,  and  little  owners  are  unable  to  build  and 
improve.  Two  cottages  per  100  acres  are  sufficient. 
The  cottages  are  being  gradually,  though  slowly,  im- 
proved. There  are  many  instances  in  which  parents 
and  grown-up  children  occupy  the  same  sleeping- 
room.  The  outhouses  are  insufficient,  but  in  regard 
to  garden  ground  they  are  well  supplied,  as  I  have 
given  up  the  glebe  for  cottage  gardens,  at  a  low  rent. 
Rent  of  cottages,  6/.  per  annum,  with  land  ;  wages. 
15s.  a  week. 

On  the  question  of  education  our  poor  are  indif- 
ferent, the  wages ,  of  the  children  are  preferred  to 
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their  instruction.  The  farmers  would  certainly  do 
what  they  could  to  resist  a  compulsory  system  and 
a  rate. 

MURROW. 

A  district  of  the  parish  of  Wisbech  St.  Mary. 

41.  Mr.  Newsham.—!  fai-m  500  acres,  and  have  a 
private  gang  for  most  of  the  year^  I  have  hardly  ever 
employed  a  "  public"  gang.  I  should  like  the  limit  of 
age,  below  which  no  child  be  allowed  to  work,  to  be 
fixed  at  10  years.  There  is  an  endowed  school  at 
Murrow,  to  which  boys  are  admitted  at  8  years,  of  age^ 
and  generally  discharged  at  12  years.  The  master 
gets  10s.  a  quarter  for  each  child:from  the  trustees. 
The  children  do  not  attend  regularly.  I  should  like 
to  see  endowed  schools  placed  under  Government 
inspection.  I  am  opposed  to  a  compulsory  system  of 
education ;  there  is  much  voluntary  aid  given  iiow 
which  would  then  cease  entirely,  and  less  interest 
would  be  taken  in  the  schools.  We  are  building  a 
new  National  school.     ■ 

42.  Bev.  P.  H.  Le  Feuvre,  curate,  Murrow.— Ave- 
rage attendance  at  school  23,  out  of  40  on  books:  Boys 
do  not  attend  more  than  two  and  a  half  months  •iro  lite 
year.  The  parents  are  indisposed  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  paftly  because  they  want  their  earnings, 
and  partly  because  they  do  not  appreciate  education. 
I  would  keep  the  children  strictly  at  School  till 
10  years  of  age.  The  age  must  be  fixed:  by  law, 
as  only  the  more  liberal  among  the  farmers  would 
refrain  from  employing  children  at  aby'age  When  it  is 
supposed  they  can  work.  There  is  not  one  boy  in  the 
school  who  can  read  fluently.  Children  attend  Sunday 
school  pretty  well,  but  one  of  the  great  objects  of  such 
school  is  defeated  by  the  inability  of.  the  chMren  to 
follow  the  subject  of  Bible  reading,  and  consequently 
the  education  on  Sunday  must  be  to  a  certain  extent 
secular. 


43.  C.  M.  Bidwell,  Esq.,  land-agent,  Ely.— Occu- 
piers of  land  are  very  anxious  to  have  good  cottages 
built  on  the  farms,  inasmuch  as  the  good  labourers  will 
not  go  any  great  distance  to  work,  and  the  outlying 
farms  get  the  worst  mem.  The  occupier  should  pay  four 
per  cent,  to  the  landlord  for  building  cottages,  as  he 
would  get  his  profit  out  of  the  increased  power  of  the 
workman  on  the  farm,  even  if  he  let  the  cottage  to 
him  at  a  low  i-erit.-  The  gang  system  under  proper 
supervision  is  not  a  decided  evil,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  at  certain  seasons  to  carry  on  the  operations 
of  the  farm  without  gangs  of  children.  The  pre- 
valent immorality  is  chiefly  ovnng  to  the  crowded 
state  of  the  cottages,  and  want  of  proper  sleepMg 
accommodation. 

44.  C.  M.  Bidwell,  Esq.,  to  Hon.  E  Pobtman. 

«  Dear  Sib,  Ely,  Jan.  20,  1868. 

"  Since  my  interview  with  you  I  have  obtained 
and  read  the  Lands  Improvement  Act,  27  &  28  Viet. 
c.  114.,  and  I  certainly  think  sec.  17  is  very  objection- 
able. If  a  party  wanted  to  borrow  money  for  the 
improvement  of  his  estate,  provided  the  security  is 
fully  sufficient  and  the  proposed  outlay  is  judiciously 
made,  I  do  not  see  why  you  want  to  publish  it  to  the 
world.  If  a  report  is  made  by  a  competent  person 
that  the  estate  wants  improvement-,  and  the  money 
borrowed  is  laid  out  with  care  and  judgment  for  that 
improvement,  where  is  the  necessity  to  make  it 
public  ? 

"  I  have  also  obtained  and  read  the  29  Vict.  c.  28. 
(Labouring  Classes  Dwelling  Houses  Act),  and  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  measure,  and  if  you  could  get 
landowners  in  the  rural  districts  to  adopt  the  Act,  I 
think  it  might  be  very  advantageously  applied.  The 
labourers'  cottages  in  many  parts  are  very  bad,  and 
there  is  a  growing  necessity  on  most  farms,  particu- 
larly large  farms  situated  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
villages,  to  build  cottages.  Cottages  cannot  be  built 
with  sufficient  accommodation  for  a  family,  with  three 


bed-rooms,  besides  keeping  room  and  pantry,  to  piay 
five  per  cent,  on  the  rents  now  paid  for  cottages  in  the 
rural  districts  which  do  not  exceed  4/.  a  year,  so  that, 
if  money  could  be  borrowed  inexpensively  at  four  per 
cent.,  it  might  answer  the  purpose  of  many  landowners 
to  take  up  a  loan. 

"I  am,  &c., 

"  C.  M.  Bidwell." 

45.  W.  R.  Gbove,' Medical  Officer,  St.  Ives  Union,  to 

■  •     .      Hon.  E.  P6ETMAN. 

«SiB,  27  Sept.  1867.- '1 

"As  to  the  efiect  of  field  labour  upon  children 
and  young  females,  my  experience  at  present  leads  me 
to  consider  such  occupation  as  not  detrimental  to 
health,  for  generally  speaking  the  children  in  my 
district^enjoy  good  health,  nor  have  I  yet  met  with 
any  disease  or  deformity  among  young  women,  or  those 
more  advanced  in -life,  which  could  be  traced  to  out- 
door employment.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  the 
stooping  posture  required  in  weeding,  stone-picking, 
&c.,  which  is  so  often  performed  by  young  girls,  is 
calculated  to  produce,  deformity  of  the  pelvis  which 
would  most  likely  impede  partui-ition.  In  a  tolerably 
extensive  midwifexy  practice  during  a  period  of  nearly 
four  years  (the  tiine  I  have  been  here),  I  have  only 
m6t  with  onp  or 'two  cases  of  deformed  pelvjs, 

"  With  regard  to  cottage  accomniodation,  it  is 
wretchedly  bad.  .Old.  and  young,  husband  and  wife, 
and  grown  up  sons  and  daughters,  sometimes  sleeping 
in  the  same  jcobm,  which  is  frequently  so  small  and 
badly  ventilated  as  to  be  positively  injurious  to  health, 
setting  aside  any'  consideration  with  regard  to  morality' 
and  common  decency. 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

«  William  R.  GtEOve."  , 

46.  Edwakd  Ireland,  Medical  Officer,  Linton  Union, 

to  Hon.  E.  Poetman. 

"  Sm,  ,       ' 

"  Having  oiily  been  medical  officer  for  this 
union  for  a  short  period  Has  been  the  cause  of  my 
delay,  in  answering  your  communication,  tiU  I  had 
had  time  to  make  enquiries  of  the  other  medical 
officers  of  the  district  with  regard  to  the  information 
you  require.  I  find  that  they  agree  with  me,  as  far 
as  regards  the  employment  of  children,  young  persons, 
and  women .  in  jagricultiire, .  that  it  has  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  their,  health^  for  for  the  most  part  they 
are  healthy  and  robust, :  with  the  exception  of  the 
tendency  to  rheumatic  afiection,  which  may  be  trace- 
able to  long  exposure  to  wet  and  damp  in  the  fields. 
I  should  bcJujelined  4o  think  that  the  children-, are 
setit  into  the  fields  at  too  early  an  age,  having  known 
frequent  instances  of  children  being  employed  at  ages 
varying  from  8  to  10  years.  Of  course  the  education 
of  such  is,  as  a  rule,  deplorably  bad;  but,  in  many 
cases  where  there  are  large  families  (Wages  being  so 
low),  the  parents  are  compelled  to  send  Out  the  children 
to  earn  their  mite  toward^  gaining  a  subsistence.  The 
cottage  accommodation  in  my  district  is  very  bad. 
*  »  *  *  While  Attending  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  I 
have  found  the  accommodation  so  bad  as  to  necessitate 
a,  yoiujg  nian  of  19  years  and  his  sister  of  17  years 
lying  in  the  same  rooin,  the  only  other  bed-room 
'beiiig  occfiijiied  by  the  father,  mother,  and  younger 
members  of  the  family.  I  think  there  is  very  great 
room  for  improvement  in  the  cottage  accommodation, 
and  tintil  strenuous  measures  are  adopted,  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  I  think  little  can  be  done. 
"I  am,  &c., 

"Edwaed  Ireland." 

CAMBRIDGE. 

47.  Mr.  S.  Clear,  Cambridge. — I  once  farmed  largely 
I  do  not  think  that  field  work  in  any  way  destroys  the 
health  of  the  children  or  their  morals  as  niuch  as 
crowded  cottages  or  public-houses.  The  half  day  or 
.alternate  day  systems  would  not  answer  for  farming 
operations.  It  is  doubtftil  whether  a  compulsory  system 
of  education  would  succeed  as  well  as  the  present 
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voluntary  one.  Night  schools  exist  in  many  places 
within  my  tnowledge,  and  are,  very: beneficial,,  Cot- 
tages require  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  I  would 
suggest  that  Government  should  build^here  and  there 
in  parishes  a  set  of  cottages  for  the  poor,  which  scheme 
would  operate  beneficially  by  causing  landlords  t6 
improve  the  bad  ones  or  lose  thdr  tenant's.;  §maU 
owners  are  too  much  inclined  io  force  a  high  tent  fbr 
their  cottages,  which  causes  the  "tenants  to  take  in 
lodgers,  and  produces  overcrowding. 

GKEAT  PAXTON,  HUNTS,""" 

48.  Mr.  Paine,  farmer.—-!  employ  children,  in  a 
private  gang  under  a  steady  man,  for  weeding,  /bean 
setting,  &c.,  10  or  12  together  ;  their  ages  are  from 
7  years  upwards.  I  can  always  get  as  ,^nany  as  I 
want,  if  I  let  them  know  jthey  are  waifted.  I  do 
not  think  the  system  a  bad  one, , when,, undjer.  proper 
supervision.  ]Boys  must  learn  thpir  work  when 
ypiing,  or  they  are  useless.  I  keep  boys  pn  ijirough 
the  winter,  if  possible,  «s  the  money  is  most  wanted 
then.  Girls  should  goto  service  .after  13  years  of  age. 
i  .do  not  tbink  any  A~cl  cpuld  be  enforced  which 
restricted  thp  age  for  boys  to  go  to  wprk.  I. dp  not' 
employ. girls..  The  cottage^  .ly^ant  improvement ;  ,th,e 
overcrowded'  state  Jof  many  of  them  leads  ^6..  mjieh' 
immorality.  Rent  averages  3/.  lOs.  per  annum. .  I%i7 
cation  of  the  boys  i^  defectj^ve,  though  "inVst"  of  tliem 
go  to' school.   "  ^-r:.r^.,,'_       ;, 

COPEOLITE  DIGGINGS. 

49.  ExxEAQT  froni  Lbxtee  from  the  Rev.  J.  B.  James, 
rector  of  Gamlingay,  to:  Hon.  E.  Pobtman. 

"  The  coprolite  diggiiigs  in  our  neighbourhood  have 
"  occupied  very  many  pf  pur  boys,  many  of  whom  earn 
"  at  them  8s.  and  9s.  a  week,  whacb  is  mpre  than  the 
",  farmers,  can  give  them."  .,,      ^       ,   ;,, 

50.  Mr.  Coulson. — Girls  of  7  years  up  to  18  years  are 
employed  in  the  coprolite  works.  ■  The  work  is  taken 
by  the  piece ;  they  get  a  sum  per  ton  for  picking  over 
the  fossils.  A  girl  of  10  years  wPiild'  earn  Is.  a  week 
by  day  work,  but  more  by  piece  work.  The  state  of 
education  among  them  is  very  low;  some  can  read, 
hardly  any  can  write.  The  parents  also  are  "vei-y 
uneducated.  This  and  the  adjoining  district  of  Polton 
is  a  gardening  tract ;  children  are  much  emplpy,e4  ™- 
large  numbers  in  peeling  onions  and,  such  like  work. 
I  have  seen  gross  cases  of  immorality  and  indecency, 
even  among  the  smaller  children,  at  leisure  moments 
at  the  coprolite  mills  when  waiting  for  the  carts,  and 
have  heard  much  bad  language,  which  is  readily  learnt 
by  the  young  from  constantly  hearing  it  rpund  them. 
The  foremen  do  not  check  them.  The  sexes  ^hould  be 
separated  at  the  mills,  by  means  of  different  sheds,  or 
even  by  separate  mills  for  boys  and  girls.  In  one 
instance  the  foreman  keeps  a  public-house,'  where  the 
wages  are  paid,  and  the  men  and  children  are  allowed 
to  have  as  much  drink  as  they  like  during  the  week 
on  credit,  and  the  money  is  deducted  oh  pay-night. 
These  children  have  no  time  for  learning,  except  in 
the  evening.  :. 

GAMLINGAY.      • 

Population,  2,000.  Acreage,  4,358a.  2e.  25p.  Gul- 
tiy9.tion,  chiefly  arable.  Much  land  is  devoted  to 
market  gardens. 

51.  Rev.  J.  B.  James,  rector.' — Extract  from  Return. 

Persons  of  all  ages  from  6  years  to  60  years  are 
employed  in  the  fields  in  spring  in  weeding,  seeding, 
&c. ;  summer,  in  gathering  early  potatoes ;  autumn, 
harvesting  ;  winter,  in  sundry  field  work.  The  women, 
however,  are  much  employed  j^  home  in  straw  plait 
work.  The  hours  of  work  are  froni  6  to  6;  of  those 
who  Jive  at  a  distance  from  their- work,  soiie  are. out 
from  4  or  5  a. m,  till  7  p.m.  One  hpur-  allbwed^lbr 
breakfast,  4nd  the  same,  for  dinner. 
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Under  8  years  - 
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Ttbtal 


38 

None 
10 
14 

24'^ 


In. addition  to  the  National  school  there  is  a  British 
a>nd  a  dame's  school,  comprising  a  total  (mostly  young 
children)  of  161  scholars.  All  children  are  at  work 
from,  the  earliest  age  at  which  they  are  able  to  work. 
A  night  school  is  open  for  18  weeks  from  September 
to'  Pebruary,  for  two  '  hours  on  four  nights  a  week 
(number  of  scholars  35),  at' which  they  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetjic. 

I  do  not  consider  that  the  iiight  school  adequately 
supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school.  There  is 
ah  indisposition  on  the  part  of  scholars  to  attend. 

[Dr.  James  expressed  hitnself  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory education,  and  of  legislation  for  preventing  the 
employment  .pf  children  in  field  WPrk  at  an  early  age.] 

LONGSTOWE,  NEAK  Caxton. 

Pepulatipn,  260.    Acreage,  1,500.    Oultivatipn,  chiefly 

arable.  '-  *  - 

52.  Return  made  by' Sidney  Stanley,  Esq.,  Lonffstowe 
Sail. 
There  are  ne  private  gangs ;  weraen  and  children 
are  only  employed  occasionally,  except  boys  to  drive 
plough.  They  live  near  their  work.  'When  women 
are  employed  their  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
with  an  hour  allowed  for  dinner.  The  health  is  not 
injuriously  affected,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  ill-treat- 
ment. I  would  not  prohibit  or  restrict  female  labour. 
Boys  should  not  work  till  10  years  of  age,  so  as  to 
attend  school  tiU  that  age.  A  certain  number  of 
hours^^  schooling  -  in  the  week  after  that  age  would  be 
desirable  up  to  a  certain  age.  School  attendance  is 
not  affected  by  distance,  or  by  the" pecuniary  resources 
of  the  parents.  Good  cottage  accommodation  is  most 
important  as  regards  the  health  and  morality  of 
labourers'  families.  There  are  40  cottages  and  small 
houses  in  the  parish;  eight  of  them  being  charity 
houses  in  a  veiy  -bad  state,  and  the  accommodation 
wretched,  the  rest  pretty  good  ;  none  owned  by  per- 
sons "with  whom  labourers  are  obliged  to  deal.  An 
average  of  about  40  children  per  quarter  attend  the 
school.     There  is  no  night  school. 

•■:"^^*;""_;V'-'^^"-;-;iBOURN.^    ' 
Populati6n7^83s.i-A-creage,  4,031.  ^  Cultivation,  chiefly 
^' " ,  ,  .'      " ' "        arable'. 

53.  Rev.' J.  D.  Ridout,  vicarage,-~Np  private  gangs. 
Of  tho^e  employed  singly,  &c.,  there  are  62,  as  near  as 
I  can  l^am  ;  there  may  be  a"  few  more —    " 


d. 


Tiie  Uttle.boy  merely  attends  to  some  cows.    The 
women  go  out  only  occasiojxally  ;  never  in  very  bad 
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weather.      Theb-    employment  is  twitching,  hoeing, 
cutting  and  gathei'ing  turnips,  collecting  stones,  weed- 


Mr.  Portman. 


d. 


ing,  cutting  docks,  dropping   beans,  &c.     Most  lire 

near,  very  few  on  the  farms.  Some  few  go  two  or 
three  mUes  to  work,  but  -very  rarely  ;  mostly  under 
one,  or  one  and  a  half  miles.  Hours  for  males  6  to  6, 
with  1^  hours  for  meals  ;  females,  8  to  6,  with  one  hour 
for  meals. 

I  do  not  think  the  health  is  injuriously  affected. 
The  young  and  females  are  certainly  not  subject  to  ill- 
treatment.  I  used  to  think  that  field  labour  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  morals  of  the  females,  but  I  doubt  whether 
they  are  at  all  worse  than  those  who  do  not  go  out  in 
the  fields.  If  any  interference  is  necessary,  I  would 
restrict  the  employment  of  females  to  those  over  18 
years. 

Of  late  years  many  of  our  young  men  have  earned 
wages  at  coprolite  digging,  and  therefore  I  believe 
the  farmers  have  wanted,  at  particular  times,  all  the 
labourers,  young  and  grown  up,  and  when  wages  are 
low  the  parents  are  too  glad  to  send  their  children. 
As  a  general  rule  I  should  not  recommend  any  restric- 
tion on  the  hours  of  work,  but  I  think  wliere  lads 
under  18  are  horsekeepers,  and  therefore  have  to  be 
on  the  farm  an  hour  before  the  ordinary  labourers,  the 
work  must  be  very  trying;  but  they  have  an  extra 
shilling  a  week  for  it,  and  I  am  speaking  more  from 
my  own  feelings  than  from  having  heard  any  com- 
plaint. I  think  I  should  incline  to  half-day  at  school 
and  half-day  at  work.  Some  houses  on  the  different 
farms  are  so  far  off  that  the  children  in  them  get 
very  little  schooling,  but  the  number  of  these  is  not 
great.  Morality  is  at  a  low  ebb  ;  I  fear  it  must  be 
traceable  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  bed- 
rooms in  our  cottages.  The  cottages  are  crowded. 
There  are  fresh  cottages  built  from  time  to  time. 
Union   Chargeability  Act  has  not  yet   caused   any 


mcrease. 


School  Statistics. 
In  Summer. 


On 
Register. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Boys 
Girls 

- 

-             '- 

48 
50 

35 
33 

In  Winter. 

Boys 

Glrk 

- 

- 

44 

47 

32 
37 

The  education  is,  in  few  instances,  such  as  to  give 
them  pleasure  in  reading.  There  is  a  night  school, 
open  about  20  weeks  between  October  and  March,  for 
one  and  a  half  or  two  hours  for  three  nights  a  week. 
Number  of  scholars — 


Under  12  years    - 
Above  12  years   - 


3 
21 

24 


Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught.  I  fear 
the  night  school  does  not  adequately  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  day  school. 

[Mr.  Ridout  informed  me  that  the  cottage  question 
is  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  and  of  the  Rural  Deans.] 

54.  Mr.  C,  Harradine,  agent  to  Lord  De  la  Warr. — 
Says  the  cottages  are  bad,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
the  people  to  be  cleanly  in  their  habits.  The  parents 
are  so  uneducated  themselves  that  they  do  not  know 
the  value  of  education,  and  do  not  care  about  sending 
the  children  to  school.  Thinks  that  children  who  earn 
wages  should  be  compelled  to  attend  night  schools. 
Cottage  rent  is  very  low. 


Population,  1,365. 


SWAVESEY. 

Acreage,  3,800. 
mixed. 


Cultivation, 


55.  Rev.  H.  J.  Sharp,  vicar. — On  the  24th  October 
1867,  a  meeting  was  convened  of  the  principal  farmers 
of  the  parish.  The  opinions  expressed  in  this  Return 
are  those  of  a  majority  of  the  farmers  who  attended 
the  meeting.  Private  gangs  exist  in  the  parish.  The 
numbers  so  employed  in  spring,  autumn,  and  summer 
are  25  males  and  25  females  ;  none  in  winter.  Of 
the  males — 

15  are  between  8  and  10  years. 


Females- 


10 

10 

8 

7 


10 

8 

10 
13 


13  years. 

10  years. 

13  years. 

18  years. 


The  work  in  spring  is  dropping  beans  Md  queech- 
ing  ;  in  summer,  weeding  ;  in  autumn,  queeching. 
Distance  to  work,  half  a  mile  to  two  miles.  Hours, 
7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with  half  an  hour  allowed  for  break- 
fast and  one  hour  for  dinner.  The  sexes  work  toge- 
ther. Health  is  not  injuriously  affected,  nor  is  there 
any  ill-treatment.  The  state  of  education  among  the 
young  is  very  good,  among  the  adults  pretty  good. 
They  would  not  place  any  restriction  on  the  employ- 
ment of  females,  nor  on  the  age  at  which  boys  should 
be  employed.  The  distance  to  work  might  be  regu- 
lated according  to  proposed  table. 

With  regard  to  school  attendance,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  children  should  go  to  school  when  not  wanted 
on  the  farms.  The  school  is  in  a  central  position  ; 
the  attendance  is  not  affected  by  distance,  or  by  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents.  There  are  sew- 
ing-classes for  the  girls. 

Cottage  accommodation  is  pretty  good  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  Three  cottages  per  100  acres  said 
to  be  sufficient ;  that  proportion  exists  in  the  parish. 
Cottages  have  mostly  two  bedrooms,  some  have  three  ; 
they  are  not  overcrowded.      Rent  3/.  10«.  per  annum. 

School. 
In  Summer. 


Boys  : 
Under  10 
Between  10  and  13 

Total 

Girls  : 
Under  10 
Between  10  and  13 

Total 


On 
Register. 


Average 
Attendance. 


95 

18 


113 


67 
28 


95 


67 
11 


78 


57 
10 


67 


In  Winter. 


Boys  : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 
Girls  : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 


There  is  a  night  school  open  for  19  weeks,  from 
October  to  February  inclusive,  for  two  hours  on  five 
nights  a  week. 
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Reading,  vn-iting,  and  arithmetic  are  taught.  It 
partially  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school. 
The  difficulty  in  maintaining  it  is,  that  of  obtaining  a 
propej  staff  of  duly  qualified  teachers. 

56.   Letter  from  Rev.  H.  J.  Sharp. 

"  Swavesey  Vicarage, 
«  My  deak  Sir,  Jan.  30,  1868. 

"  I  have  to-day  forwarded  to  you  by  post  the 
school  statistics.  You  will  see  by  the  note  which 
I  have  prefixed  at  the  head  of  the  Return,  that 
I  do  not  hold  myself  individually  responsible  for  all 
the  opinions  which  I  have  written  down.  Those 
opinions  are  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  far- 
mers who  attended  the  meeting.  From  some  of  those 
opinions  I  entirely  dissent,  but  they  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  general  feeling  on  the  subject  among 
the  employers  of  labour  in  this  parish.  I  have  made 
inquiries  as  to  whether  another  meeting  should  be 
•««alled  for  the  purpose  of  further  discussion,  and  I 
have  stated  that  you  had  kindly  offered  to  attend,  but 
the  general  opinion  is  that  the  answers  contained  in 
the  Return  sufficiently  indicate  the  views  of  the 
parish. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  Hon.  E.  Portman.  H.  J.  Shaep." 

57.  George  Long,  farmer,  Swavesey. — The  children 
are  mostly  employed  in  February  in  dibbing  beans. 
Education  is  well  attended  to  in  this  parish.  Most  of 
the  children  can  read  and  write ;  they  get  schooling 
for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  The  labourers 
earn  12s.  a  week,  out  of  which  it  is  hard  to  live  and 
keep  a  family  without  the  aid  of  the  children's  earn- 
ings. The  cottages  are  good  ;  rent  averages  20d.  a 
week,  without  a  garden.  The  parish  is  full  of  small 
holders  of  from  50  to  100  acres,  who  combine  butcher- 
ing or  some  other  trade  with  that  of  farming.  The 
poor  eat  a  good  deal  of  meat.  I  am  the  only  Church 
farmer  in  the  parish.  When  I  lived  at  Carlton  I  used 
to  have  a  night  school,  and  have  taught  old  people 
and  lads. 

WILLINGHAM. 

58.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Phelps,  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  rector. — Does  not  reside  in  the 
parish.  The  state  of  education  is  not  very  good, 
though  there  are  good  schools  of  different  sorts,  one  of 
his  own  and  others  British.  The  farmers  are  a  rough 
and  badly  educated  class.  Should  like  to  see  school 
attendance  compelled  by  law,  and,  if  necessary,  a  rate 
should  be  levied  to  find  money  for  the  payment  of 
extra  teachers.  At  the  same  time  the  sons  of  labour- 
ers must  begin  at  an  early  age  to  learn  their  work  as 
agricultural  labourers,  and  should  have  a  good  and 
simple  education  suited  to  their  station  in  life  ;  and 
the  girls  should  be  trained  for  domestic  service,  and 
for  their  household  duties  as  wives  and  mothers. 

Extract  from  Return  made  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Laughlin, 
curate,  Willingham. 

Population  1,630.  Acreage,  4,528.  Cultivation,  mixed. 
There  are  no  private  gangs.  Children,  young 
persons,  and  women  are  employed  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer in  weeding,  in  autumn  in  picking  potatoes.  They 
live  near  the  farms.  Hours  of  work  are  from  7  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  one  hour  allowed  for  each  meal.  Health  is 
not  injuriously  affected,  nor  is  there  any  ill-treatment. 
Field  labour  most  injuriously  influences  the  morals  of 
the  females,  and  unfits  them  for  domestic  service. 
There  should  be  some  restriction  on  the  employment 
of  females.  I  would  prohibit  female  labour  in  the 
fields  altogether,  except  in  harvest.  No  boy  shquld 
be  employed  under  10  years  of  age.  I  would  enforce 
school  attendance  by  alternate  whole  days  at  school 
ani  whole  days  at  work.  School  attendance  is  not 
affected  by  distance,  or  by  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  parents.  There  is  no  industrial  training  school 
for  girls.  The  accommodation  in  the  cottages  is 
inadequate,  and  injuriously  affects  the  health  and 
morality  of  the  labouring  poor.  The  cottages  are 
generally  conveniently  situated  ;  there  are  not  enough 

2. 


with  two  or  three  bed-rooms.  The  general  size  of 
rooms  is  about  four  yards  square  ;  the  ventilation  is 
defective  and  the  drainage  imperfect.  There  are  but 
few  gardens  to  the  labourers'  cottages.  The  owner- 
ship is  principally  in  the  hands  of  small  freeholders  or 
tradesmen.  Rent  varies  from  Al.  to  51.  per  annum. 
There  is  no  progress  being  made  towards  increasing 
the  cottage  accommodation. 

School, 
In  Summer. 


Cambridge^ 
shire. 

Mr.  PortmaD. 
d. 


On 
Register. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Boys  : 
Under  10 
Between  10  and  13 

1    230      1 

86 
36 

Total 

— 

122 

Girls: 
Under  10 
Between  10  and  13 

}   -  { 

42 
20 

Total 

— 

62 

In  Winter. 


Boys  : 
Under  10 
Between  10  and  13 

— 

107 

45 

Total 

— 

152 

Girls  : 
Under  10 
Between  10  and  13 

— 

53 
25 

Total 

— 

78 

There  is  no  night  school. 

OVER. 

59.  Meeting  at  the  vicarage.  Present : — Rev.  C.  War- 
ren, vicar;  Mr.  N.  Dring;  Mr.  Robinson. 

Children  are  not  employed  in  greater  numbers  than 
nine  or  ten  together ;  very  few  girls  are  employed. 
The  work  is  weeding  and  potatoe  picking.  The 
hoeing  and  weeding  is  done  by  men,  each  accom- 
panied by  some  of  his  own  family,  or  by  a  relative's 
children.  The  age  of  going  to  field  varies  from  8 
years  to  12  years.  Gangs  of  twitchers  are  employed 
for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  when  the  sexes  are  mixed ; 
they  go  two  miles  to  work.     There  is  no  public  gang. 

The  cottages  are  small,  and  not  in  sufficient  number  ; 
some  with  two  bedrooms.  They  belong  to  small  pro- 
prietors. Rent  £3  10s.  to  £5  a  year.  Men's  wages 
lis.  per  week.  Boys  should  not  go  to  work  before  10 
or  1 1  years  of  age.  "  -         ; , 

Mr.  Dring  finds  those  who  have  been  at  school  till 
11  years  of  age  the  best  lads  for  farm  work.  Girls' 
labour  in  field  should  be  prohibited.  School  atten- 
dance might  be  secured  for  five  months  in  winter, 
though  when  wages  are  low  in  winter  many  parents 
can  hardly  afford  to  pay  for  the  schooling.  There  are 
no  funds  for  maintaining  a  night  school  with  a  sepa- 
rate master. 

Womens'  wages  are  lOd.  a  day  ;  boys  ditto,  4s.  a 
week.  Hours  of  work,  7  a.m.  to  5  or  6  p.m.,  with 
li  hours  allowed  for  meals. 

60.  Return  made  by  Rev.  C.  Warren,  vicar. 
Population,  1,130.  Acreage,  3,600.  Cultivation,  mixed. 

The  state  of  education  among  the  young  is  low 
The  occasional  instruction  they  get  in  the  schools  is 
of  little  use,  and  the  discipline  and  moral  training  they 
ought  to  have  from  their  parents  is  in  most  cases  very 
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email.  The  education  of  adults  is  also  loyr.  More 
harm  is  done  to  the  morals, ,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
going  and  returning,  than  in  the  field  itself.  The 
number  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  em- 
ployed, not  in  gangs,  varies  from  40  to  150,  according 
to  the  time  of  year. 

In  general  the  effect  of  field  labour  on  the  morals  of 
females  is  very  bad,  and  most  of  the  mothers  in  my 
parish  feel  it  to  be  so,  but  they  say  they  are 
driven  to  send  the  children  out  to  work,  I  do  not 
recommend  any  restriction  on  the  employment  of 
females;  the  remedy  is,  I  think,  to  be  sought  in  the 
landlords  looking  to  the  conduct  of  their  tenant 
fanners.  I  think  no  law  could  sufficiently  define 
the  kinds  of  work  in  which  young  boys  might  be  em- 
ployed, and  legislation  would  be  inoperative  without 
an  official  prosecutor  in  every  parish. 

At  certain  times  of  the  year  school  attendance 
might,  perhaps,  be  made  compulsory,  but  I  do  not 
look  for  any  great  result.  School  attendance  is  not 
affected  by  distance,  but  a  good  deal  by  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  parents,  and  at  the  very  times  when 
from  there  being  little  work  the  children  might  be 
sent  to  school.  But  I  am  bound  to  add  that  the  want 
of  foresight  of  the  pai;ents  is  the  main  cause.  Girls 
are  taught  needlework  and  knitting. 

Better  accommodation  is  wanted  in  the  cottages. 
The  effects  of  insufficient  accommodation  on  morality 
and  health  have  been  very  bad.  The  cottages  are  not 
conveniently  situated.  In  the  fen  districts  the  popu- 
lation is  unavoidably  gathered  into  villages.  The 
cottages  are  often  over-crowded.  There  is  no  pro- 
gress towards  increasing  cottage  accommodation.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  owners  of  the  soil  should  look 
to  the  cottage  question,  and  not  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  speculators.  They  might  get  a  fair  rent  for  the 
capital  invested. 

School. 
In  Summer. 


On 

Average 

EegiBter. 

Attendance. 

Boys  : 

Under  10 

85 

60 

Between  10  and  13 

15 

15 

G-irls: 

Under  10             -            - 

65 

50 

Between  10  and  13 

20 

10 

In 

Winter. 

Boys  : 

Under  10 

'  . 

70 

50 

Between  10  and  13 

.  . 

25 

20 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

. 

55 

45 

Between  10  and  13 

- 

20 

15 

There  is  a  night  school  for  26  weeks  in  the  winter 
half-year,  for  two  hours  on  two  nights  in  the  week. 
Average  attendance,  40  above  12  years  of  age,  out  of 
50  on  register.  Beading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
taught.  I  do  not  think  that  it  adequately  supplies  the 
deficiencies  of  the  day  school. 

61.  Return  made  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dring  and  Mr. 
Charles  Robinson,  farmers. 
Legislation  is  not  needed  for  the  "  private ''  gangs. 
Children  and  young  persons  employed  are  from  10  years 
to  16  years,  and  are  only  12  in  number.  We  do  not 
recommend  any  restriction  to  be  placed  on  the  em- 
ployment of  females. 

EOTSTON. 
(Part  in  Cambridgeshire,  part  in  Hertforshire.) 
Population,  1,882.    Acreage,  323.    Cultivation,  chiefly 
arable. 
62.  Return  made  by  Henry  Thurnall,  Esq. 
Private  gangs  of  from  10  to  20  children  are  some- 
times employed  in  weeding  in  the  spring.     The  hours 


of  work  are  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  an  half  an 
hour  allowed  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and 
half  an  hour  at  4  p.m.  The  sexes  more  frequently 
work  apart,  but  in  some  cases  together.  I  shoula 
think  the  children  employed  in  gangs  are  generally 
too  young  to  be  injuriously  affected  "morally."  There 
is  no  injury  to  the  health,  nor  is  there  any  ill-usage. 
I  think  that  the  education  of  those  children  who  are 
habitually  employed  in  field  work  is  below  that  of  "the 
children  (especially  females)  not  so  employed.  No 
labourers  of  adult  age  are  employed  in  private  gangs. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  restrict  ptivate 
gangs  to  a  maximum  of  20,  and  that  the  sexes  should 
not ,  be  allowed  to  work  together.  Children,  young 
persons,  and  women  who  do  not  work  in  gangs  are 
employed  in  spring  in  weeding  and  bird-scareing;  in 
summer,  in  bird-scareing, and  haymaking;  in  autumn, 
in  picking  twitch  and  bird-scareing;  in  winter,  in 
cleaning  turnips.  The  distances  to  work  are  very 
short.  The  hours  of  work  depend  on  the  tinie  of 
year;  in  summer  they  are  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  in 
winter  from  light  till  dark. 

I  should  say  that  the  young  females- employed  in 
agriculture  are  quite  equal  in  morals  to  those  em- 
ployed in  straw-plaiting  and  other  similar  employ- 
ments. I  would  not  place  any  restriction  on  the 
employment  of  females  in  field  work,  except  as  to  age. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  under  ll' years 
of  age.  I  would  not  place  any  restriction  on 'the  age' 
of  boys,  as  one  boy  of  9  is  as  strong  as  another  of  11 
or  12.  As  the  agricultural  operations,  on  which 
children  are  chiefiy  employed,  are  generally  of  short 
duration,  and  dependant  upon  the  weather,  neither 
the  half  day  or  the  alternate  day  at  school  would  be 
praicticable. 

Our  schools  are  easy  of  access,  but  I  should  think 
that  distance  might  have  great  effect  on  the  attendance. 
In  the  case  of  large  families,  the  earnings  of  a  child, 
though  small,  are  a  great  terhptation  to  the  parents  to 
send  him  to  work  instead  of  school.  There  is  no 
industrial  training  for  girls." 

I  consider  the  want  of  proper  accommodatioii  the' 
greatest  evil  against  which  the  agricultural  labourer 
has  to  contend,  both  in  point  of  morals  and  of  health 
and  comfort.  The  circumstances  of  this  parish  are 
exceptional;  it  is  a  market  town,  with  a  smalj  quantity 
of  land,  consequently  the  cottage  accommodation  i^  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  land. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  Union 
Chargeability  Act  will  operate  beneficially.  I  thip^ 
in  cases  where  the  advance  was  required  merely  for 
the  building  or  improvements  of  cottages  within  cer-, 
tain  Kmits,  the  notices  required  by  the  17th  section 
27  &  28  Vict.  c.  114.  and  some  of  the  preliminary 
inquiries  might  be  safely  dispensed  with,  but  until  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  landed  property  begin  to  see 
that,  although  the  erection  of  comfortable  cottages 
for  their  labourers  will  not  pay  directly,  it  will  do  so 
indirectly  by  promoting  the  moral  and  physical  im- 
provement of  their  labourers,  I  fear  that  no  increased 
facility  in  borrowing  money  will  have  much  effect,  if 
any  alteration  in  the  Act  referred  to  should  be  con- 
templated. I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  25th 
section,  and  ask  how  this  would  affect  buildings, 
which  might  not  directly  increase  the  yearly  value  of 
an  estate  more  than  the  annual  sum  to  be  charged 
thereon.  I  have  taken  some  pains  in  drawing  plaiis 
for  labourers' cottages,  and  have  superintended  the 
building  of  many  on  Lord  Dacre's  property.  In 
groups  of  three,  each  cottage  containing  two  roortis 
below  and  three  above,  with  outbuildings,  the  cost  of 
each  cottage  has  been  80Z.  And  I  believe,  if  any 
philanthropic  body  of  men  were  to  form  a  cottage 
building  society,  they  might  get  three  per  cent,  for 
their  money,  and  do  more  good  than  they  could  in 
almost  any  other  way. 

BUEWELL. 

Population    -     1,987.        Acreage    -    7,232 

63.  Rev.  J.  W.  Cockshott,  vicar. — The  Crown  o^wns 
a  good  deal  of  land,  and  many  cottages  which  are,  in 
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the  hands  of  the  tenant  farmer  are  sub-let  to  the 
labourer  at  an  increased  rent.  It  is  a  very  large 
parish.  There  are  two  sets  of  National  schools,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  parish,  and  night  schools  at  work 
•four  tibies  a  week,  which  are  fairly  attended.  The 
young  farmers  are  worse  educated  than  the  labourers. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  a  good,  middle- 
class  school  at  Burwell. 

64.  Letter  from  Rev.  J.  W.  Cockshott  to  Hon.  E. 
Portman. 

"  Burwell  Vicarage, 
.«  My  dear  Sie,  22nd  February  1868. 

"I  rfegret  very  much  that  I  have  mislaid 
the  paper .  of  enquiries  you  left  with  me  some 
time,  ago.  I  do  not,  however,  think  I  have  any 
further  evidence  to  furnish  in  the  matter  to  which 
you  refer.  I  can  only  bear  my  testimony  to  the  evil 
effect  of  the  employment  of  children,  whether  boys 
or  girls,  unless  a  guarantee  is  required  from  their 
employers  that  they  are  sent  for  a  reasonable  time 
each  year  to  school.  I  hope  that  before  very  long 
girls  will  cease  altogether  from  field  employment. 
Mothers  are  beginning  to  see  that  such  employment 
•is  acting  as  a  serious  barrier  to,  and  injuring  the 
prospects  of  their  daughters  for,  domestic  service. 

"  The  case  is  far  different  with  country  lads.  In 
spite  of  the  offer  of  good  schools  at  Id.  or  2d.  a  week 
the  majority  of  our  country  lads  are  growing  up  in 
great  ignorance,  and  cojisequently  in  many  instances 
thoroughly  demoralized.  What  to  do  with  them  I 
know  not.  Earning,  as  they  do,  at  a  very  early  age 
sufficient  for  their  support,  their  parents  lose  all 
influence  over  them,  consequently  they  soon  become 
victims  of  eveiy  kind  of  vice  ;  and  yet,  if  efforts 
were  put  forth,  much  good  might  be  done  among 
these  lads.  It  is  a  sad  pity  that  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  do  not  remove  some  of  the 
restrictions  for  conferring  grants  in  aid  of  evening 
schools.  I  have  had  a  most  interesting  night  school 
since  October.  In  order  to  carry  this  on  I  have 
given  up  all  society,  and  devoted  four  evenings  every 
week  to  the  instruction  of  these  boys.  To  enable  me 
to  conduct  this  school,  I  have  required  the  assistance 
of  a  paid  teacher.  I  hoped  to  have  secured  a.  Go- 
vernment grant  for  the  payment  of  this  master.  The 
inspector  of  schools,  however,  holds  out  no  encourage- 
ment to  my  obtaining  help  because  this  man  is  not  a 
certified  teacher.  I  have  thus  not  only  to  devote  my 
time  to  tlje  benefit  of  these  boys,  but  the  prospect 
before  me  of  having  to  pay  this  assistant  out  of  my 
slender  income ;  this  is  not  very  encouraging.  I 
think  also  I  pointed  out  to  you  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion that  the  labourers  have  need  of  better  cottages. 
We  have  at  the  present  time  some  most  flagrant 
cases  of  immorality,  owing  to  the  wretched  bed-room 
accommodation.  This  is  a  wide  subject.  *  *  * 
"  Believe  me,  &c. 

"  J.  W.  Cockshott." 

65.  Extract  from  Minutes  of  a  Ruri-decanal  Meeting 
held  at  Burwell,  November  %ih,  1867. 

The  meeting  discussed  suggiBStions  for  half-day 
system  and  alternate  day  system  in  agricultural 
labour,'  and  the  discussion  was  resolved  into  the 
question  of  infant  a,nd  night  schools. 

Resolutions  agreed  on  : — 

1.  It  is  desirable  thatt  infant  schools  be  more 
encouraged  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
'cation,  and  that  the  children  be  admitted  (if  deemed 
desirable  by  the  managers)  at  2  years  of  age  ;  and 
in  this  way  the  boys  maybe  better  prepared  to  go 
out  at  an  early  age,  as  they  now  do,  to  enter  on 
manual  labour,  and  at  tlie  same  time  be  better 
prepared  to  profit  by  night  schools. 

2.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  have  a  well-conducted 
evening  school  in  every  parish,  and  it  would  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  evening  schools  if  the  Committee 
of  Council  would  pay  for  results  independently  of 
requiring  a  certiflp^ted  master. 


BURWELL  GIRLS'  SCHOOL  (Nationax).-  Cambridge- 

66.  il/iM  Ca»ip6e/Z,  mistress.-^The  school  has l)eeh  ' 

in  existence  from  seven  to  eight  years.     The  spring  is    Mr.  Portman. 

the  worst  quarter  for  atteiidances.    One  girl  had  only 

attended  six'  times  in  quarter  ending  22na  November ;  i 

some  only27up  to  37  times  in  the  spring  quarter.  When 

the  girls  return  from  the  field  they  corriipt  the  others, 

and,  though  not  fit  for  the  same  class  as  when  they 

left  school,  they  must  be  put  in  it  or  they  would  leave 

the  school.     Some  go  out  as  young  as  7  years  of  age 

for  a  short  time  in  the  spririgl    Many  do  not  go  out 

at  all,  but  go  to  domestic  service.     iSie  health  of  the 

children  does  not  appear  to  suffer  from  field  work. 

[I  visited  several  cottages,  and  found  them  very  bad 
and  highly  rented,  and  in  some  cases  overcrowded. 
The  drainage  and  accommodation  were  very  bad,  and 
yet  these  cottages  belong  to  persons  quite  able,  pecu- 
niarily, to  put  them  into  good  order. — E.  B.  P.] 

SOHAM. 

Meeting  at  the  vicarage. 

67.  Present : — Rev.  H.  Tasker,  vicar;  and  several  of 
the  "principal  farmers. 
It  was  agreed  that  10  years  would  be  a  proper  limit 
to  fix,  below  which  no  child  should  be  employed.  TJhie 
children  are  employed  from  March  to  November. 
The  employment  of  girls  is  very  much  diBcouraged  in 
this  parish,  and  many  go  to  service.  It  was  believed 
that  in  the  case  of  a  young  family  the  parents  really 
want  the  earnings  of  the  elder  children  for  the  support 
of  the  family.  Wages  for  men,  13«.  a  week.  Larger 
earnings  are  obtained  at  the  coprolite  diggings. 
Farming  operations  require  children's  labour  for  weed- 
ing. The  gangs  are  mixed.  The  system  tends  to 
harden  the  children  ;  girls  become  j very  unruly.  The 
gangmasters  pay  the  money  to  the  children,  but  there 
is  no  deduction  as  in  the  case  of  public  gangs.  The 
ganger,  a  regular  labourer,  gets  the  children  when 
wanted ;  is  paid  by  the  week,  and  perhaps  makes  2s. 
over  his  regular  wages:  It  was  thought  that  women 
■vvould  be  glad  to  go  with  the  gangs.  Women  are 
much  employed  in  field  work  in  this  district.  Dis- 
tance to  work  is  sometimes  five  or  six  mUes.  Afly;boy 
of  8  years  could  easily  go  two  miles  to  work.  The 
health  of  the  children  does  not  suffer.  If  girls  did 
not  go  to  field,  there  are  not  boys  enough  to  take  their 
place ;  but  there  would  be  more  work  for  men  and 
women,  who  could  do  it  as  well  as  the  girls,  but  more 
expensively  to  the  farmer.  Parents  would  probably 
send  their  children  to  school  if  a  limit  of  age  for  work 
was  fixed.  The  parish  is  well  off  for  schools.  Com- 
pulsory education  would  not  be  approved.  Half-time 
system  not  considered  practicable.  Boys  of  12  and 
upwards  are  at  work  all  the  winter.  From  three 
to  four  cottages  per  100  acres  were  considered 
suflScient  for  the  farms.  The  cottages  are  generally 
good  ;  many  belong  to  the  labourers,  who  have  with 
them  rights  of  pasture  for  cow  on  the  common.  The 
cottages  have  of  late  in  many  instances  been  improved. 

68.  Return  made  by  Rev.  H.  Tasker,  vicar,  Soham. 

Population,  4,283.       Acreage,  12,700.       Cultivation, 
about  f  arable,  \  pasture. 
Private  gangs  exist.     There  are  about  136  males 
and  135  females  employed  in   spring,  summer,  and 
autumn ;    the  greater  number  in  April,   May,   and 
June  ;  none  in  winter. 
Males : 
Between  8  and  13        -  -  -    85 

„       13  and  18       -  -  -    50 


Females : 
Between  8  and  13 

„       13  and  18 
Over  18  : 
Married 
Unmarried   - 


135 

-  25 
60 

-  10 

-  40 


135 
Xx  & 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF   CHILDREN,   YOUNG   PERSONS,   AND   WOMEN 


Cambridge- 
shire. 

Mr.  Portman. 


They  are  employed  in  spring  in  hoeing  and  hand- 
weeding  ;  in  summer,  in  weeding  the  growing  corn ; 
in  autumn,  in  picking  up  weeds  behind  the  harrows  and 
in  taking  up  root-crops  (mangold).  Distance  to  work 
from  one  to  five  miles.  Hours  from  7  a.m.  to 
5.30  or  6  p.m.,  with  an  allowance  of  one  and  a  half 
hours  for  meals.  The  eifect  of  field  work  on  the 
morals  is  undoubtedly  bad. 

The  treatment  of  the  young  is  good.  The  leaders 
of  the  gangs  in  this  parish  are  generally  respectable 
men.  The  state  of  education  among  the  young  is 
defective,  in  some  very  defective ;  some  are  without 
any  education.  Many  of  the  children  (boys  and  girls) 
who  work  in  the  gangs  attend  the  schools  regularly 
during  the  winter  months,  and  irregularly  at  other 
times ;  but  much  that  is  learnt  in  the  school  is  for- 
gotten in  the  field,  and  must  be  learnt  again.  The 
effect  of  the  system  upon  the  girls  is  most  prejudicial. 

The  adults  are  for  the  most  part  uneducated.  I 
should  desire  to  see  the  gangs  composed  of  males 
only ;  of  boys  not  under  10  years  of  age  and  of  lads. 
I  think  it  unnecessary  to  put  any  restriction  on  the 
number  to  be  employed.  It  is  most  desirable  that 
young  females  should  be  kept  from  field  work  generally. 
Of  those  not  employed  in  gangs  I  should  say  there 
may  be  100;  their  work  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
done  by  the  gangs. 

The  effect  of  field  work  on  the  morals  of  females, 
and  on  their  training  for  domestic  duties,  is  decidedly 
bad.  The  contrast  offered  by  the  interior  of  the  cottage 
and  management  of  the  family  of  the  wife  who  has 
been  trained  as  a  domestic  servant,  and  of  one  who  has 
been  habitually  employed  in  field  work,  is  most  strik- 
ing. I  believe  that  at  the  present  time  labour  is  so 
much  more  scarce  than  it  was  that  the  farmer  could 
not  dispense  with  the  labour  of  grown-up  females ;  but 
I  am  prepared  to  recommend  that  restriction  should  be 
placed  on  the  employment  of  female  children.  The 
time  has  been  that,  whilst  women  were  employed  in 
the  fields,  many  men,  often  the  husbands,  were  at  home 
unemployed,  because  they  could  not  obtain  work,  the 
wages  of  the  women  being  only  about  half  that  of  the 
men.  Boys  should  not  be  employed  under  10  years 
of  age. 

The  diflSculties  in  enforcing  school  attendance  are 
such  that  I  am  not  able  to  make  any  recommendation. 
The  farmers  say  that  under  a  half  day  or  alternate  day 
system  they  could  not  get  their  work  done.  The 
attendance  of  the  younger  children  at  school  is  affected 
by  distance  in  the  winter.  Our  payments  are  very 
small,  but  many  children  are  prevented  from  attending 
school  by  defect  of  pecuniary  resources.  We  pay 
especial  attention  to  needlework  and  knitting.  Many 
girls  have  gone  to  service  in  good  families  and  have 
turned  out  well. 

For  the  most  part  our  cottages  are  of  a  good  descrip- 
tion. There  is  but  very  little  overcrowding.  They 
are  not  conveniently  situated  for  the  farms.  Almost 
all  have  two  bed-rooms  and  a  sitting-room.  A  large 
number  of  the  cottages  have  good  gardens,  and  the 
cottagers  whose  rents  are  under  41.  per  annum  have 
the  privilege  of  turning  out  cows  and  geese  upon 
commons  appropriated  to  them.  The  extent  of  these 
commons  is  200  acres.  Another  100  acres  appi-opriated 
to  them  are  let,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  coals.  Rents  are  low.  The  large  landowners 
have  not  much  cottage  property.  The  owners  of  most 
of  the  cottages  are  tradesmen,  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  cases,  the  tenants  are  not  obliged  to  deal 
with  th&  owners.     It  is  not  a  crying  evil  here. 

School. 
Iti  Summer, 


On 
Register. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Boys  : 

Under  10 

103 

j     78 

Between  10  and  13 

56 

Girls : 

Under  10 

90 

64 

Between  10  and  13 

31 

25 

In  Winter. 

On 

Average 

Register. 

Attendance, 

Boys : 

Under  10 

. 

103 

}    106 

Between  10  and  13 

- 

56 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

- 

90 

49 

Between  10  and  13 

- 

31 

25 

There  are  two  night  schools  open  from  middle  of 
October  to  the  end  of  February  for  two  hours  ;  in  one 
case  every  night,  in  the  other  for  two  nights  in  the 
week.  Average  attendance,  25  out  of  30.  Those 
who  are  most  deficient  in  education  are  the  least 
disposed  to  attend  the  school  for  instruction.  Boys 
who  have  been  kept  at  school  up  to  10  years  of  age 
would  be  more  hkely  to  go  willingly  to  night  school 
afterwards.  I  tiiink  it  would  be  a  very  great  assist- 
ance in  maintaining  an  efficient  evening  school  if  the 
Committee  of  Council  would  make  a  payment  for 
results,  after  inspection,  for  an  uncertificated  master. 
The  night  school  does  not  at  present  supply  the  defi 
ciencies  of  the  day  school. 

STAPLEFORD  PARISH. 
Population  500. 

69.  Mr.  Rowhottom,  steward  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
Gogmagog  hills  ;  daughter,  a  teacher  at  the  parish 
school. — Children  much  employed  in  light  work  in  the 
fields,  such  as  weeding  corn,  singling  turnips  ;  they  go 
ten  or  a  dozen  together,  under  the  superintendence  of 
one  of  the  employer's  labourers.  They  leave  school  at 
8  years  of  age,  and  only  return  at  intervals.  The 
girls  and  boys  work  together  ;  the  former  prefer,  as  a 
rule,  field  work  to  domestic  service.  The  wants  of 
the  family  necessitate  field  labour  for  the  children ; 
the  demand  for  hands  is  great  at  certain  seasons,  and 
the  parents  are  tempted  by  the  pay  to  send  their 
children  out,  though  they  only  earn  4(3?.  a  day,  or  2s. 
per  week. 

[Mr.  Eowbottom  is  of  opinion  that  field  work  is  bad 
for  the  health  and  morals  of  the  girls,  that  the  girls 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  till  they  are  10  or  11 
years  old,  and  that  the  sexes  should  be  kept  separate  ; 
but  believes  that  boys  who  are  accustomed  at  an  early 
age  to  agricultural  labour  do  not  suffer  in  health,  and 
further,  make  good  and  active  labourers  -as  they  grow 
up.  He  does  not  think  that  a  system  of  half-time 
could  be  worked.  The  hours  of  labour  are  from  8  to 
5,  resting  one  hour  for  dinner.] 

70.  Extract  from  Return  made  by  Mr.  Row-   ' 
bottom,  Parish  of  Stapleford. 

Average  employed  in  gangs  (both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ages),  from  35  to  40.  In  spring  employed  in  weeding 
and  twitching  ;  in  summer  singling  green  crops,  &c. 
The  sexes  should  be  separated.  About  one-third  of 
the  young  cannot  read  and  write. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  no  licensed  person  is  required 
in  private  gangs.  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  lo 
register  the  names  of  children  employed  in  private 
gangs.  I  think  no  boy  should  be  allowed  to  leave 
school  for  work  of  any  kind  under  10  years  of  age 
and  no  girl  under  1 1  years. 

I  think  no  boy  under  10  years  of  age  should  go 
more  than  two  miles  to  work;  that  boys  from  10 
to  12  years  of  age  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  more 
than  10  hours  a  day. 

I  do  not  think  the  factory  acts  would  answer  in 
agriculture,  as  the  children  have  long  distances  to 
go  to  their  work,  and  are  exposed  to  changes  of  the 
weather.  I  think  the  six  months  system  would  be 
most  available. 

The  cottage  accommodation  is  very  deficient ;  many 
have  only  one  room  up  stairs  and  one  down,  with  a 
family  of  from  six  to  ten  in  number.  Some  cottages 
are  without  back  doors,  and  without  water  supply. 
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The  owners  are  chiefly  farmers.    Rent  from  31.  to  51. 
per  annum. 

71.  Rev.  R.  Hawthorn,  vicar. — The  boys  lose  their 
education  from  the  time  of  going  to  field  work  till 
they  return  to  night-school  at  the  age  of  14.  Would 
prevent  boys  from  going  out  until  10  years  old  ;  girls 
till  12,  as  they  would  not  imbibe  a  taste  for  such  work 
but  would  go  to  service. 

72.  John  Sneath,  schoolmaster. — Number  on  books, 
90.  Average  attendance  of  children  65  ;  has  not  been 
lower  than  50  this  spring.  Boys  and  girls  leave  for 
field  work  as  young  as  7  years,  but  not  under.  Boys 
generally  going  out  in  March,  some  returning  to 
school  in  summer,  others  not  till  Michaelmas.  Not 
one  boy  of  10  years  old  in  the  school.  The  girls  re- 
turn to  school  at  intervals  till  they  are  12  or  14  years 
old,  going  to  field  in  the  spring.  They  are  always 
worse  for  the  field  work,  or  forget  much  that  they 
had  learnt.  The  children  are  collected  for  work  when 
wanted  by  the  farmer  sending  a  message  round  to  the 
cottages  to  say  that  a  certain  number  are  wanted  ; 
they  work  under  the  charge  of  a  man  who  keeps  a 
stick,  and  uses  it.  They  hear  very  bad  language,  and 
are  generally  demoralized  by  the  system. 

NEWTON. 

73.  W.  Hurrill,  Esq. — Farms  his  own  land,  from 
800  to  1,000  acres.  Employs  no  girls.  The  boys 
who  work  on  his  land  are  sons  of  his  own  labourers. 
There  is  no  gang  in  the  parish.  Does  not  see  how 
the  weeding  is  to  be  done  without  the  boys.  Would 
not  allow  girls  to  be  used  in  field  work.  Women  of 
16  and  18  years  of  age  do  piece  work,  e.g.,  turnip 
hoeing,  on  their  own  account,  and  are  paid  by  the 
piece  in  the  same  way  as  men  would  be.     Soil,  chalk. 

GREAT  SHELFORD. 

74.  Rev.  A.  Crisford,  vicar. — Private  gangs  exist  in 
the  parish.  Boys  only  are  employed  on  most  of  the 
farms,  but  in  one  instance  girls  also.  The  farmers  are, 
with  this  one  exception,  opposed  to  the  employment  of 
girls.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  occasion  to  employ 
girls,  and  I  think  that  in  some  instances,  such  as  bird 
keeping,  old  men  who  are  receiving  parish  allowance 
might  be  employed.  The  wages  of  men  are  1  Is.  a 
week.  The  population,  as  compared  with  the  acre- 
age, is  the  highest  in  the  county  except  Sawston, 
where  there  are  paper  mills.  The  cottages  are  not 
over-crowded,  and  have  of  late  been  improved  ;  that 
is  a  landlords'  question.  The  cottages  are  mostly 
two-roomed.  The  land  for  the  most  part  belongs  to 
non-resident  landlords,  and  the  cottages  are  under  the 
control  of  the  farmers. 

75.  Girls'  School. — 78  on  books ;  50  average  attend- 
ance. 18th  July,  seven  away  at  field  work ;  four  have 
been  away  for  nearly  six  months.  Girls  are  generally 
absent  in  spring,  but  return  in  the  winter,  quite 
spoiled,  and  having  forgotten  most  of  what  they  knew. 
The  school  funds  are  aflfected  by  the  absence  of  the 
children. 

76.  Emily  Poulter. — Age  12  years.  My  father  earns 
11«.  a  week.  I  have  been  to  field  one  year.  Was 
weeding  corn.  Often  wet  over  the  tops  of  my  boots. 
Employer  would  not  let  us  go  into  shelter.  I  earn 
5d.  a  day,  and  6d.  for  overtime.  Work  from  6  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  ;  stop  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  an 
hour  for  dinner.  Seven  girls  work  together,  and  one 
little  boy  of  7  years  old.  Father  takes  me  with  him, 
and  minds  all  the  girls. 

77.  Sarah  Wright. — 11  years  old.  I  have  two  sisters. 
Began  field  work  this  year;  been  out  since  March. 
Just  come  back  to  school.  I  work  for  same  employer 
as  last  girl.  Do  twitching,  weeding  wheat,  barley, 
and  peas.  I  get  very  wet,  and  am  out  in  the  rain, 
I  earn  5rf.  a  day.  Poulter  looks  after  us  ;  gives  us  the 
stick  sometimes.  Mother  asked  me  if  I'd  like  to  go. 
I  keep  earnings,  and  mother  lays  them  out  for  me  in 
clothes.  The  girls  get  tired  of  work  and  would 
rather  go  to  school,     I  come  to  Sunday  school. 

78.  Betsy  Jennings. — 9  years  old.  [Very  small.]  I 
live  at  Little  Shelford.    Have  one  brother  and  three 
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sisters.  Have  been  two  years  at  field  work.  Work  with 
eight  others;  three  boys.  I  get  very  wet  weeding  corn. 

Begin  work  at  8,  stop  at  6 ;  have  an  hour  for  dinner.  

Man  who  looks  after  us  has  "  breaks  "  in  the  day.  We    Mr.  Portman. 

are  left  alone.  Man  uses  stick  to  us  if  idle.  Earn  6d.  a 

day  ;   spend  it  in  clothes.    Am  very  tired  after  work.  '^* 

Other  girls   about  12  years  old.      One  sister  works 
with  me. 

[N.B. — Was  very  sharp,  now  quite  stupid.] 

79.  Boys'  School. — Average  absent  in  spring,  10  out 
of  69.  They  generally  leave  school  before  12  years. 
Those  who  go  weeding  young  are  not  fit  for  same 
class  on  return  as  when  they  went  out. 

80.  —  Boutell. — 7  years  old.  I  work  in  field,  pulling 
charlick.  Eight  boys  together,  under  a  lad  14  years 
old.     I  earn  4d.  a  day. 

81.  F.  Saunders. — Syeai'sold.  10  in  family.  I  earn 
\d.  a  day,  field  work.  Work  from  6  morning  to  6 
evening.  Half  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  dinner. 
Get  the  stick  sometimes. 

DUXFORD. 

Population    -     141.        Acreage     -     3,051 

82.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Carter,  vicar. — A  gang  of  30  to 
40  children  was  employed  in  weeding  this  spring  on  one 
fai'm,  and  under  superintendence  of  one  man.  Many 
of  the  women  in  the  parish  are  drawn  off  to  the  paper 
mills  at  Sawston  (i.e.,  from  16  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards), where  the  immorality  is  probably  greater, 
though  more  refined  than  in  field  work.  The  children 
go  three  or  four  miles  to  work,  from  8  years  and 
upwards.  Cottages  very  bad.  I  know  an  instance  of 
a  father  and  mother  and  six  children  in  one  room.  I 
consider  the  want  of  proper  accommodation  in  the 
cottages  to  be  the  cause  of  much  demoralization. 
There  is  no  resident  squire.  The  gangs'  are  paid  by 
the  farm  bailiff;  there  is  no  paying  of  wages  at  the 
public  houses.  I  think  it  would  be  difiicult  at  present 
to  find  a  substitute  for  the  children's  labour.  The 
women  are  much  employed.  I  have  a  night  school  for 
lads  in  winter,  which  opens  at  7  p.m.  The  parents 
are  very  indifferent  about  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. There  is  a  good  deal  of  emigration  fi-om  this 
part  of  the  country. 

[N.B. — Says  two  men  and  a  boy  are  the  proportion 
to  100  acres.  Number  necessary  must  depend  on  soil 
and  customs  of  husbandry. — E.  B.  P.] 

83.  Extracts  from  Return  made  hy  Mr.  Carter. 

There  are  two  or  three  private  gangs  in  this  parish 
consisting  of  boys  and  girls.  Very  few  of  the  children 
are  under  8  years  of  age,  and  scarcely  any  over  18. 

The  usual  hours  of  work  are  from  8  a.m.  till  6  p.m., 
one  hour  being  allowed  for  dinner.  The  sexes  work 
together  ;  the  moral  effect  is  bad,  especially  at  meal- 
times and  on  the  way  home. 

I  should  not  say  that  the  health  is  injuriously 
affected. 

The  young  and  females  are  not  subject  to  ill-treat- 
ment. 

The  state  of  education  is  unsatisfactory.  Field 
work  and  the  indifference  of  the  parents  are  both 
great  obstacles  to  education.  I  have  seen  very  little 
desire  for  education  amongst  the  agricultural  poor. 
The  little  that  is  learnt  in  the  day  school  is  soon  for- 
gotten, so  that  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  the 
majority  cannot  sign  the  register. 

I  think  it  desirable  that  the  age  of  children  employed 
in  a  private  gang  should  be  restricted;  that  the  sexes 
should  be  separated,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of 
school  attendance  should  be  compulsory  on  all  children 
from  the  time  of  their  beginning  to  earn  wages  in  a 
private  gang  ;  above  all,  care  should  be  taken  by 
the  employers  to  select  respectable  men  as  gang- 
masters.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  practicable 
for  those  placed  over  private  gangs  to  be  licensed. 

Under  existing  cir^jimstances  I  do  not  see  in  what 
way  female  labour  in  the  fields  can  be  dispensed  with 
altogether.  No  girl  should  be  employed  in  agriculture 
under  13  years  old,  and  no  boy  under  8. 
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I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  ia  adopting  the  principles 
of  the  Print  Works  Act  to  the  case  of  children  em- 
ployed in  farm  labour.  Each  employer  might  be 
required  to  obtain  S  certificate  from  the  school  (when- 
ever such  school  is  within  two  miles  of  the  residence 
of  the  child),  that  there  has  been  an  attendance  of  100 
days  of  three  hours  a  day  within  the  preceding  six 
months. 

School  attendance  is  not  affected  by  distance,  nor  by 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents.  The  charge 
is  merely  Id.  and  2d.  per  week.  It  is  only  in  rare 
instances,  arising  from  the  improvidence  of  the 
parents,  that  the  money  cannot  be  found; 

I  should  say,  from  an  experience  of  12  years  in 
different  parishes  in  the  county,  that  much  of  the 
evil,  physical  and  moral,  amongst  the  poor  arises  from 
insufficient  cottage  accommodation.  I  have  not  un- 
frequently  seen  10  or  12  in  a  family  living  in  houses 
with  only  two  small  bedrooms,  the  elder  children  at 
the  time  being  over  14  years  of  age. 

From  three  to  four  cottaiges^per  100  acres  are  suffi- 
cient. Cottages  are  not  conveniently  situated.  Men 
have  to  walk  two  or  more  miles  to.  work. 

Description  of  cottages One  small  sitting  room 

and  a  small  back  room  on  the  ground  floor,  with  one 
bedroom,  and  sometimes  two.  Ventilation  and  drain- 
age indifferent,  with  a  fair  water  supply.  ■  Generally 
a  small  piece  of  garden  and  an  outhouse.  In  most 
cases  where  the  families  are  large  the  accommodation 
is  totally  insufficient.  The  landowners  for  the  most 
part  own  the  cottages.  Rent  on  an  average  4Z.  a 
year.  Very  little  progress  is  being  made  towards 
increasing  the  cottage  accommodation  in  any  part  of 
the  county  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  question  (i.e.  of  cottages)  has  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  landlord's  question.  The  rent  received 
from  a  labourer  for  a  good  cottage  might  not  be  re- 
munerative, but  most  tenants  would  be  willing  to 
insure  5  per  cent,  interest  on  any  reasonable  sum 
expended  in  making  homes  for  the  labourers  near 
their  work. 

School  Statistics.-7-Nationai,  School. 
In  Summer. 


On 

Begister. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Boys 

Girls 

- 

47 
46 

40 
33 

In  Winter. 

Boys 
Girls 

- 

- 

39 

54 

31 
41 

I  should  say  that  at  other  elementary  schools  there 
would  be  an  average  attendance  of  about  15  little 
children  in  summer  and  25  in  winter. 

There  are  about  50  males  and  50  females  growing 
up  with  insufficient  education.  Very  few  are  found 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write  fairly  at  the  age  of  18, 
although  they  may  have  attended  the  day  school  when 
younger.     What  they  learn  is  seldom  kept  up., 

There  is  an  evening  school  for  boys  in  winter 
months  open  for  16  weeks  two  nights  a  week,  and 
one  and  a  half  hours  per  night.  Average  attendance 
24  out  of  40  on  register. 

The  difficulties  in  maintaining  an  efficient  evening 
school  are  the  indifference  of  the  young  men  about 
education,  the  fact  that  they  are  tired  and  worn  out 
by  the  day's  work  ;  the  distance  some  have  to  walk 
home  from  work  before  they  come  to  night  school, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  competent  teachers.  I 
do  not  consider  night  schools  suitable  for  girls  at  all. 

84.  EdwardWUlis. — 8  years  old.  First  went  to  field 
work  last  summer,  keeping  birds.     Got,  no  money 


myself;  it  was  paid  to  my  parents,  but  I  don't  know 
how  much.    Some  children  go  out  to  work  at  6.yeai!s. 

85.  Emma  Lofts.^—12  years  old.  Been  in  fields 
weeding  for  two  years;  worked  for  Mr.  Jonas.  We  go 
about  20  in  a  body.  They  come  and  ask  for  us  when  we 
are  wanted.  Did  not  go  weeding  when  corn  was  wet;  if 
rain  came  on,  we  came  home.  Got4d.  a  day;  Mother 
sent  me  to  field.  I  would  sooner  go;to  service. -.  Work 
from  8  to  6;  one  hour  for  dinner.'  Man  who.  looks 
after  us  uses  bad  language.  My  back  has  often  ached, 
but  I  never  had  to  be  carried'  home. 

CHEISHALL  GR4.N6E_Mk.  S.  Jonas. 

86.  Nathan  Andrews,  ganger. — I  have  been  30 
■years  at  gang- work.    I  see  no  good  in  schooling;  the 

children  would  go  to  school  hungry,  and  to  work 
hungry,  arid  that's  no  good.  I  never  give  more  than 
6d.  a  day.  The  'wages  are  better  than  they  used 
to  be. 

-  [This  man  is  utterly  uneducated  and  fond  of  the 
public  house.  He  receives  the  money  for  the  chUdren, 
but  the  payments  are  checked  by  Mr.  Jonas.] 

87.  Emma  Hammond.— 12^  jesLTS.  Working, in  the 
gang.  I  began  at  9  years,  but  not  regularly.  .1 
live  at  Mr.  Jonas'.  X  can  earn  3s.  a  week.  I 
went  to  school  at  Ehndon,  but  have  not  been  for  two 
or  three  years.  Canread  a  little.  Mother  can't  read. 
I  work  most  of  the  year.     ,  . 

88.  Louisa  Andrews,  daughter  of  ganger,  16  years 
old. — Har»  been  at  work  six  years.  Cannot  read  or 
write. 

89.  Rebecca  Law,  1 1  years  old. — Been  at  field  work 
three  years.  Went  to  school  at  Chrishall,  but  only  go 
to  Sunday-school  since  I  came  to  work.  Go  2\  miles 
to  work.     Four  in  famUy. 

90.  Ann  Francis,  12  years  old. — Been  one  year  at 
work.     Go  1-^  mile  to  work. 

91.  (SajMMei  t/flwtM,  farmer, Chrishall  Grange. — Holds 
4,000  acres,  part  of  which  is  worked  by  his  sons ; 
they  employ  gangs,  as  follows  : — 

G.  Jonas,.  Ickleton — A  mixed  gang  that  has  to 
come  \\  mile  to  work. 

Sam.  Jonas,jun.-^K  mixed  gang ;  1^  mile,  to  work. 
S.  Jonas,  .Home  Farm. — Mixed  ;  2  miles  to  work. 

92.  Wm.  Jonas,  Heydon. — A  gang  of  boys,  only. 
He  holds  under  Lprd  ,Bi^aybrooke,  who  puts  clause  in 
agreement  forbidding  the  employment  of  girls.  The 
cottages  on  Mr.  Jonas'  holding  are  very  good,  and 
conveniently  situated  for  the  work  ;  the  gardener  and 
wife  living  in  a  cottage  at  the  Grange,  keep  a  day 
school  in  the  summer  for  the  smaller  children,  and 
a  night  school  in  winter  for  the  older  ones.  Almost 
all  the  people  about  the  place,  can  read  and  write. 
Mr.  Jonas  gives  to  men  lis.  a  week,  and  small  beer, 

93.  Extract  from  Mr,  Jonas*  Return. 

The  children  are  employed,  in  spring  in  weeding 
the  crops ;  in  summer,  in  cleaning  land  and  hoeing 
turnips  ;.  in  autumn,  in  cleaning  land,  pulling  mangold 
and  turnips  ;  in  winter,  in  cleaning  turnip  and  man- 
gold for  stock.  Usual  hours  of  work  on  the  land 
about  nine  hours.  Sexes  work  together,.  I  have  never 
seen  any  ill  effects.  I;  see  no  better  plamfor  enforcing 
some  amount  of  school  attendance  than  encouraging 
evening  schools. 

We  have  lately  erected  a  school  by  subscription, 
which  cost  about  500?.,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,.:  I 
provide  school  and  education  for  those  living  near  me. 

I  have  lately  erected  blocks  of  cottages  of  three  «ach 
block,  and  all  have  three  bedrooms,  a  plot  of  garden, 
and  are  in  the  centre  of  my  farm.  .They  all  live  rent- 
free,  or  Is.  a  week  rent.  By  the  interest  I  pay. toy 
landlord,  I  lose  5  per  cent. 

94.  The  Commissioners  on  the  Emphyment  of  Chil- 
dren in  Agriculture, 
"  Gentlemen, 

"  I  have  returned  your  circular  filled  ^p  to  the 
best  of  my  abUity  ajid  the  information  I  possess.  At 
the  same  time  I  feel  it  my  duly  to  address  you  by  letter 
on  the  subject  also. 
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,  "I  am  of  opinion  that  no  good  w^U  arispity.the 
proposed  interference  of-  tho  Goyemment  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  children  of  :Our  rural  population  in 
agricultural  labour.     I  and  my  four  sons,  whose  farms 
adjoin  %iine,  employ  all  the  children  of  our  labourers 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  worl^,  and,  this  Qn  arable 
land  to  the  extent, of  4,000  acres;  but  with, the  pre- 
sent  improved  systpm  of  farming,  this  can  only  be 
done  by  having  them  placed  under  the,  superintend- 
ence  of  a  proper,  person,  forming,  as  you  term   it, 
private  gangs,  which  y^ry  lIh  number  from  8,  to  16 ; 
and  we  jfeel  it  ysronld  be  an  act  of  oppression  on  our 
part,  and  injury  to  the;  parents  of.lai'ge  families;  if  we 
refused  to  permit  the  female  children  to  participate  in 
the  advantages  arising  from  the  wages  paid  .to  those 
thus  employed  ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  allow  them  to 
worlc  with  the  boySj  as  there  are  but  few  girls ;,  but 
I  never  saw  any  ill  effects   arising  to  the  morals  of 
those  so  employed  ;  as  they  get  older,  they  either  get 
married  or  go  to  service. 
,  "If  the   Grovernment   should  unwisely  carry  out 
their  proposed  plan  of  interferencOj  I  fear  great  dis- 
satisfaction and  discontent  would  b,e  created  amongst 
our  rural  population  v  it  Would  be  the  cause  of  lessen- 
ing the  capability  of  the  parents  of  large  families  from 
providing  sufficient  food  .for  their  children;  and  this 
to  a  considerable  extent,  for  we  could  not,  nor  should 
we  employ  as  we  do  now  all:  those  children  under  any 
of  the  proposed  restrictive  measures,  and  this  at   a 
period  of  time  when  the  deficiency  of  the  wheat  crop 
every  .where  will  cause  prices  to  rule  very  high,  and 
thus  increase  the , calamity,  and  add  to  the  misery  of 
those  with  large  families,  whom  the  Goyeniment  by 
unnecessary  interference,  an  interference  from  which 
no  .good  can  arise,  have  thus  caused.     I  go  further, 
and  add,  I  consider   it  an   act  of  great   oppression, 
cruelty,  and  injustice  to  interfere  by  legislative  enact- 
ments with'  the  maimer  in  which  etery  j^erson,  young 
or, old,  ^are  willing  and . anxioijf   to   seek  their  own 
living,  unaccompaiiied  with    crime  1    The  indepen- 
dence of  the  subject  is  the  great  boast  of  Englishmen. 
" In  regrfrdrto  education  at  the  present  moment, 
I  believe  few  parishes  can  be  found  in  which  a  school 
is  not   established  and  supported  by  the  landowner's 
and  teniant  farmers,  and  also  by  the  parents  of  families 
by  their  penny  per  head  weekly  payments.     I  believe 
&  more  injurious  step  could  not  be  taken  than  forcing 
education  on  the  people,  without  causing  them  to  par- 
ticipate ill  the  natural  duties  and  feelings  of  parents, 
by  contributing  in  a  small  way  to  the  funds  providing 
such  a  blessing  for  their  children. 

"  I  do  not  think  any  practicable  plan  can  be  devised 
so  beneficially  adapted  to  educate  the  children  who  are 
eanaing  wages  as  that  of  evening  schools. 

"  In  regard  to  cottage  accommodation,  great  aii 
■advocate  as  I  ain  for  the  advantages  arising  from 
proper  gpttages,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Government 
can  intOTcrei  I  hdve  lately  had  several  blocks  of 
cottages  of  three  in  a  block  erected  by  my  landlords, 
and  which  I  let  to  my  men  at  Is.  per  week  rent,  or 
rent  free,  deducting  1«.  per  week  wages ;  they  have 
the  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  land  attached  for  gardens 
to  each. cottage,  and  three  bedrooms  in  each.  I  lose 
5  per  cent,  by  the  interest  I  pay  landlords  on  cost  of 
erection,  I, may  add,  such  have  been  the  conduct  of 
the  occupiers,  that  I  have  not  had  cause  to  change  one 
of  them.  I  have  imported  them  from  a  distance,  and 
they  are  all  cfinsiderably  improved  in  comfort,  appear- 
ance, and  general  conduct.  But  I  must  add,  they  have 
no  cursed  beer  shop  within  reach,  but  they  have  free 
access  .at  all  times  to  weak  wholesome  table  ale. 

"I  am,  &c. 

"Samuel  Jonas. 
"  Chrishall  Grange,  S..  Walden, 
«  Nov,  4,  1867." 

95,  P.  H.  Frere,  Dungate. —  Employs  children  in 
gang  under  one  of  his  own.  men.  Does  not  consider  that 
the  practice  leads  to  immorality  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  14,  ,i?o  much  aS;  at  a  more  advanced  age.  The 
he^IJii  ftf'.the  children  is  very  good.     Has  a  school  on 


Ms  r  farm  kept  by,  a  labouring  woman.  Thinks  that  six 
mojjths,  being  from  October  to  March,  when  children 
are  not  so  much  wanted  in  the  fields,  might  be  devoted 
to  education.  ■ . 

96.  Fleam  Dyke  Cottages,  the  property  of  Mr.  Frere, 
— Two  rooms  above,  and,  one  below,  with  small 
back  room)  warm  a,nd  comfortable,  and  not  over- 
crowded. Situated  at  the  extreme  of  West  Wratting 
parish,  two  miles  from  the  village.  A  woman  living  in 
centre  cottage  told  me  "  that  the  children  go  to  field  as 
"  young  as  7  years,  a  lot  together,  sometimes  under 
"  a  girl,  sometimes  under  a  man.  You  may  be  sure 
"  they  get  into  mischief  if  they  can."  That  the 
children  do  not  "  get  much  schooling,  as  it  is  too  far 
"  to  send  them.  They  ta.lk  of  having  a  school  at  this 
"  place,  in  a  room  called  the  school-room,  where  they 
"  used  to  have  preaching.  The  parents  are  glad  to 
"  get  the  money  for  the  children's  work.  Man's 
"  wages  \\s.  a  week." 

97.  Clement  Francis,  Esq^.,  Quy  Hall. — Owns  a  large 
part  of  the  parish  of  Quy-  Employs  children  in  field 
labour,  under  one  of  his  own  labourers.  The  children 
so  employed  are  healthy.  He  strictly  forbids  the 
taking  in  of  lodgers  in  his  cottages.  The  able-bodied 
labourers  are  much  employed  in  coprolite  diggings, 
but.  return  to  the.  farms  for  harvest.  Women,  but  not 
children,  are  employed  by  one  of  his  neighbours. 
Women  earn  Is.  a  day  ;  children  from  Ad.  to  6d. 
a'day. 

[Mr.  Francis  is  opposed  to  the  employment  of  girls, 
except  under  certain  restrictions.  Says  there  is  a 
great  want  of  steady  regular  education  and  training 
for  domestic  service.] 

.98.  Extract  jrom  Return  modi  hy  Mr.  Francis. 

.     QUY. 

Population,  400.  •  Acreage,  1,900.    Cultivation;  •• 
1  chiefiy  arable. . 

Children  are  generally  employed  in  gangs,  from 
8  years  to  13  years  of  age.  Field  labour  is  injurious 
to  training  for  domestic  service.  Would  recommend 
that  boys  should  not  be  employed  under  8  years  of 
age.  That  girls  shbuld  not  work  in  fields  after  12 
years  of  ag6.  The  cottages,  for  the  most  part,  belong 
to  the  landowners ;  have  a  fair  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion, gardens,  outhousfis,  and  allotments.     The  rent  is 

moderate.     ' " 

School  Statistics. 


Cambridge- 
shire. 

Mr.  Fortmaa 


In  Summer. 

.     On 

Average , . 

Register, 

Attendance. 

Boys  : 

Under  10 

. 

21 

}     24 

Over  10 

- 

None 

Girls  : 

' 

Under  10 

- 

20 

1      20 

Over  10 

- 

None 

In  Winter. 


Boys  : 

Under  10 

- 

- 

19 

19 

Over  10 

- 

4 

4 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

• 

- 

20 

20 

Over  10 

- 

- 

18 

18 

I  consider  the  state  of  education  extremely  low 
throughout  the  parish.     There  is  no  evening  school. 

BOTTISHAM. 

Population,   1,600.     Acreage,  5,581.     Including 
Bottisham  Lode,     Part  fen,  part  upland, 

,99.,, I  visited  the  school, in  Bottisham  Lode.  The 
children  work  in  the  fields,  and  usyally  commence  such 
,woik  at  8  years  of  age  ;  some  few,  iowever,  under 
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EMPLOYMENT  OP   CHILDREN,  YOUNG  PERSONS,  AND   WOMEN 


Cambridge- 
shire. 

Mr.  Portman. 


7  years.  Mr.  King;  a  farmer  in  this  parish,  sends 
the  children  to  their  work,  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
in  a  waggon.  The  education  of  these  children  is 
defective.  The  schoolmaster  reported  some  amomit  of 
ill-health  resulting  from  field  work.  Cottages  not  very 
bad  except  in  cases  of  small  owners,  who  let  at  the 
highest  possible  rent,  and  thereby  compel  the  lessee  to 
take  in  lodgers. — E.  B.  P. 

100.  The  Rev.  John  Hailstone,  of  Anglesey  Abbey, 
formerly  vicar  of  Bottisham. 

Employment  of  Children,  Young  Peksons,  and 
Women  in  Agkictiltuee. 

"  Deak  Sir, 

"  In  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  such 
accurate  information  as  would  enable  me  to  fill  up 
the  tables  in  your  circular  of  July  8,  1867,  I  have 
ventured  to  send  you  the  following  remarks  upon  such 
points  as  have  come  within  my  experience  (of  30 
years)  in  the  agricultural  parish  (entirely)  of  Botti- 
sham, in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  referring  to  numbers 
in  page  1. 

"  1.  Bottisham,  near  Cambridge. 

"  Rev.  John  Hailstone  (formerly  vicar),  now  a  re- 
sident. 

"  I'opulation  about  1,600,  and  acreage  near  6,000 
acres,  and  with  chiefiy  arable  cultivation. 

"6.  'Private  gangs,'  so  called,  i.e.  a  number  of 
children  from  8  to  12  years  of  age,  employed  by  the 
farmers,  under  the  supervision,  generally,  of  some 
elderly  labourer,  for  March,  April,  and  May,  in  weed- 
ing, &c. — ('  queeching,'  couching).  If  October  is  a 
dry  month,  more  or  less  employed  then  for  the  same 
purpose.  (Very  difficult  to  thoroughly  clear  a  field  of 
weeds,  when  harrowed  up  to  the  surface,  except  by 
hand-picking,  the  threads  of  grass  being  so  small,  and 
so  readily  growing  if  left  on  the  land.) 

"  10.  Many  of  our  children  walk  between  one  and 
two  miles  for  their  day  work. 

"11.  From  7  to  5  p.m. 

"  13.  Breakfast,  8  to  8.30;  dinner,  1  to  2  p.m. 

"  14.  Sexes  work  together. 

"  15.  If  young  persons  '  of  13  to  18  years  of  age, 
which  is  very  seldom  with  us,  work  together  or  with 
children,  it  is  most  destructive  to  morals. 

"  16.  I  have  never  observed  any  iU  health  arise, 
rather  the  contrary.  Our  school-rooms,  if  not  well  ven- 
tilated and  looked  to,  have  the  effect  of  enervating  our 
country  children,  and  causing  them  to  wish  for  and 
require  a  little  more  dainty  food  than  the  good 
'  hunch '  of  diy  bread,  which  an  out-door  boy  is  well 
content  with  and  fattens  upon. 

"  17.  In  some  cases  there  is  ill-treatment,  but  very 
rarely.  Our  good  farmers  take  care,  and  in  one  in- 
stance, under  my  notice,  sends  his  cHldren  every 
morning  in  a  waggon  when  over  two  miles  for  work. 

"  19.  Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  hangs  the 
whole  matter.  If  we  can  get  our  girls  to  school  con- 
stantly till  12  or  13  or  14  years  of  age,  we  do  not  fear 
for  them;  with  a  strict  eye  to  their  moral  education,  and 
a  constant  deprecating  of  out-door  work  for  young  girls, 
we  can  nearly  get  them  all  to  go  out  to  service,  and 
feel  the  degradation  of  out-door  dirt  and  half-male  sort 
of  occupation.  If  we  cannot  obtain  this  result,  we  see 
inevitably,  in  nearly  all  the  growing  girls  who  go  out 
to  field  work  regularly,  the  low  and  wretched  condition 
of  early  bastardy  or  improvident  marriage.  Much 
depends  upon  the  advice  and  anxious  teaching  of  the 
clergyman's  wife  in  this  matter. 

"  No  girl  can  go  out  to  work  in  the  fields,  at  all 
hours,  in  all  company,  and  at  all  sorts  of  occupation, 
without  certain  depreciation  of  character  and  moral 
sense. 

"  The  children  of  both  sexes  who  regularly  are  em- 
ployed in  these  small  gangs  at  an  early  age,  at  certain 
seasons,  before  mentioned,  of  the  year,  grow  up  under 
a  very  small  type  of  education  ;  they  learn  and  unlearn 
by  regular  turns,  and  eventually  very  little  remains 
in  their  possession  of  what  may  be  called  knowledge, 
either  secular  or  religious.  We  can  do  nothing  for 
boys  unless  they  are  kept  at  school  constantly  till  10 


years  of  age.  A  couple  of  years  afterwards  at  school, 
even  in-egularly,  is  tolerable,  for  the  want  may  be  sup- 
plied by  night  schools,  and  the  more  so  after  that  age. 
The  first  requirement  is  imperative,  and  may  be  well 
the  subject  of  legislation.  Something  effective  may  be 
done  by  strictness  in  the  boys  asking  leave  for  a  given 
time,  and  its  being  recorded,  to  prevent  the  notion  that 
when  leaving  in  March  (say)  it  is  not  meant  that  they 
are  to  keep  away  till  harvest. 

"  20.  The  difficulties  of  legislating  are  very  great. 
If  the  schools  were  free  and  no  payment  demanded  of 
the  children,  the  force  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  could 
apply  to  them,  requiring  them  to  go  to  school  for  a 
given  time  ;  but  as  each  pays  his  own  2d.,  say  per 
week,  out  of  their  parents  small  earnings  of  10*.  or 
lis.  per  week,  some  one  would  have  to  pay  for  them, 
if  under  compulsion  to  attend.  The  payment  would 
be,  in  fact,  a  compulsory  income  tax,  upon  which 
serious  difficulties  would  arise.  Who  to  pay  ?  who 
to  enforce  ?  who  to  punish  if  compliance  be  refused  ? 
not  to  say  constant  collision  between  clergyman, 
farmer,  and  labourer. 

"  Page  6.  I  think  week  by  week  is  preferable  to  day 
by  day,  as  more  conformable  to  village  habits  and 
country  school  management. 

"  The  want  of  proper  accommodation  in  cottages, 
and  the  undue  and  unhealthy  crowding  in  the  dwel- 
lings of  our  poor,  is  a  serious  hurt  to  their  morals  and 
their  health.  All  we  can  do  at  school  is  undone  at 
home.  The  wonder  is  more  immorality  does  not  exist 
considering  the  undisguised  habits  of  old  and  young, 
married  and  unmarried,  sleeping  together  in  crowded 
rooms.  Legislation  on  this  point  seems  more  prac* 
ticable  and  quite  necessary. 

"  John  Hailstone." 


LITTLEBURY,  County  op  Essex. 

Population,  970.     Acreage,  about  4,000.     Cultivation 
chiefly  arable.     Light  soil. 

101.  Frederick  Hooper,  schoolmaster. — The  children 
go  to  field  work.  I  know  one  girl  under  7  years  who  is 
at  work  singUng  turnips.  Most  girls  after  9  years  go 
to  field.  There  is  an  evening  school  for  boys  ;  19  out 
of  36  working  boys  attend  on  an  average.  Most  chil- 
dren can  read  and  write  when  they  go  out  to  field 
work.  Respectable  parents  do  not,  as  a  rule,  send 
their  children  to  the  fields.  Childrens'  wages,  2s.  to 
2s.  6d.  a  week.  Thei-e  is  another  school  at  Littlebury 
Green,  which  takes  about  20  children  belonging  to 
the  parish. 

102.  J.  Clayden,  farmer,  holds  1,000  acres  in  Little- 
bury  under  Lord  Braybrooke.  Never  employs  girls. 
Mens'  wages,  lis.  a  week.  No  dearth  of  labourers. 
Also  holds  land  at  Sewer's  End,  near  Saffron  Walden. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Clayden's  letter  to  Mr.  Portman. 

"  I  really  do  not  see  that  I  can  in  any  way  fill  up  the 
Government  paper,  as  really  there  is  nothing  like  the 
gang  system  in  work  around  here,  nor  are  there  any 
very  young  children  employed  in  agriculture,  except 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring,  when  the  charlock 
grows  on  some  farms.  Small  children  occasionally 
work  with  their  parents,  and  where  a  man  has  from 
four  to  six  little  children  no  doubt  they  are  an  assist- 
ance to  him. 

"  Most  of  our  children  go  to  school  when  young,  and 
are  very  many  of  them  able  to  read  and  write  a  little, 
but  of  course  there  are  exceptions. 

"  Comfortable  cottages,  and,  if  possible,  not  grouped 
too  nearly  together,  with  gardens,  lead  to  industrious 
and  frugal  habits,  and,  where  these  proper  examples 
are  set  by  the  parents,  I  need  not  tell  you  it  has  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  rising  generation. 

"  Night  schools  for  adults  or  large-sized  boys  are 
very  useful,  and  ought  by  every  means  to  be  en- 
couraged. I  believe  when  properly  conducted  they 
are  much  appreciated. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  John  Clatden." 
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SEWER'S  END,  Hamlet  op  Saffron  Walden. 

103.  Mr.  Clayden's  bailiff  says  the  children  are  em- 
ployed ;  they  come  from  school  on  Saturday  to  earn 
money «to»  pay  for  tlie  next  week's  schooling.  The 
land  here  is  heavy. 

Evidence  of  schoolmistress. — 79  on  books  ;  average 
attendance,  50.  Boys  are  out  at  work  from  9  years 
of  age,  from  April  to  end  of  harvest  ;  they  come  to 
school  in  the  winter.  Girls  go  out  in  charlicking 
time ;  very  little  ones  go  to  that  work.  The  parents 
are  anxious  to  get  them  out.  They  are  out  about 
three  weeks  at  a  time.  Girls  and  boys  are  mixed  in 
fields  under  a  man. 

On  a  Farm  near  Audley  End  belonging  to  Lord 
Braybrooke. 

104.  Henry  Auger  was  in  charge  of  a  number  of 
women.  Had  been  at  that  work  for  20  years.  There 
were  26  women,  married  and  single,  at  work  ;  four  un- 
married. The  youngest  16  years  of  age.  He  said 
he  only  looked  after  them  in  hay  time,  but  that  some- 
times a  few  were  used  for  weeding.  The  women  earn 
Is.  a  day  for  ordinary  labour.  Wages  for  weeding, 
4s.  6c?.  a  week.  Some  of  them  could  read  and 
write. 

105.  Extract  from  Return  made  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Wix,  Littlebury. 

Scarcely  any  gang  system  ;  though  for  weeding 
and  stone  picking  several  children  are  taken  away 
from  school. 

There  are  two  hamlets  in  this  village,  distant 
about  two  miles  from  the  school.  The  attendance  is 
undoubtedly  in  some  measure  aifected  by  such  dis- 
tance, especially  in  the  winter  and  in  bad  weather. 

The  girls  are  taught  needlework.  Generally  the 
cottage  accommodation  is  bad,  and  being  so,  has  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  morality  and  health  of  the 
people.  Most  of  the  cottages  are  built  of  lath  and 
plaster.  A  few  only  of  the  cottages  have  anything 
deserving  the  name  of  a  garden,  or  outhouses.  The 
owners  are  chiefly  tradesmen  or  persons  to  whom 
rent  is  an  object,  which  is  therefore  high,  and  beyond 
the  resources  of  the  tenants, — I  mean  in  comparison 
with  their  wages. 

I  think  something  might  be  done  by  cottage 
associations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up 
cottages  at  a  fair  valuation,  which  would  be  without 
pecuniary  disadvantage  to  the  tenant,  but  of  immense 
advantage  to  him  in  point  of  health,  comfort,  and 
morality.  New  cottages  also  might  be  built  by  such 
associations. 

Average  attendance  at  school : — 

In  summer,  35  out  of  49  boys. 

„  41  out  of  57  girls. 

In  winter,     44  out  of  49  boys. 

„  46  out  of  57  girls. 

There  is  a  night  school  open  from  November  to 
March  for  two  hours  on  each  of  two  nights  in  a 
week.  The  average  attendance  (all  being  over 
12  years  of  age)  is  21  out  of  36.  I  do  not  consider 
that  a  night  school  adequately  supplies  the  deficiencies 
of  the  day  school.  The  principal  difiiculty  in  the  way 
of  maintaining  an  efficient  night  school  is  the  want  of 
teachers,  which  obliges  boys  of  unequal  attainments 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  class. 

HILDERSHAM,  near  Linton. 
Population     -     227         Acreage  1,499. 

106.  Rev.  R.  Goodwin. — The  girls  are  hardly  at  all 
employed  in  the  fields  here  ;  their  names  are  taken 
off  the  school  list  if  they  go  out  except  during  har- 
vest. Men's  wages  are  from  lOs.  to  lis.  a  week  ;  at 
piece  work  a  man  can  earn  15s.  a  week.  Piece  work 
is  much  in  vogue  in  these  parts.  Gangs  come  from 
Linton,  two  miles  distant,  to  work  for  a  farmer  in 
this  parish,  but  there  is  no  gang  in  the  parish.  Many 
girls  go  to  domestic  service.  The  cottages  are  not 
overcrowded.  A  night  school  is  open  in  winter,  and 
is  attended  by  8  or  9  lads.     There  is  also  one  in  the 

2. 


neighbouring  parish  of  Abington,  which  is  attended 
by  about  20  lads.  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  boys 
to  go  early  to  field  work,  in  order  that  they  may 
learn  their  business  as  agricultural  labourers,  but  a 
system  of  alternate  days  for  school  and  work,  or  a 
necessary  attendance  at  school  for  a  given  number  of 
days  in  the  week,  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

LINTON. 

Population,  1,833.      Area,  3,775  acres.      Soil  prin- 
cipally gravel  and  chalk. 

107.  This  is  a  smalltown,  formerly  a  market  town, 
and  apparently  supplies  a  good  deal  of  labour  for  the 
neighbouring  small  villages.  The  houses  are  bad, 
and  thickly  inhabited,  and  I  was  told  that  there  is 
gross  immorality  among  the  lower  class. 

Mr.  Mutimer,  schoolmaster. — I  have  been  master 
here  for  27  years.  The  average  number  in  the  school 
is  170,  boys  and  girls.  The  girls  go  to  work  in  the 
fields,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  who  go  out 
under  8  years  of  age.  Their  work  is  principally 
weeding  and  singling  turnips  just  before  harvest.  I 
think  that  high  farming  lessens  the  demand  for 
juvenile  labour.  Boys  go  out  in  a  gang  to  work  at 
Hildersham,  and  have  been  out  all  the  year.  Labour- 
ing men  go  as  far  as  Babraham,  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  for  their  work.  The  houses  are  bad  and 
crowded. 

[The  Rev.  E.  W.  Wilkinson,  vicar,  also  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  bad  state  of  the  cottages.] 

FULBOURN. 

Population,    1,310.      Acreage   5,221.      Cultivation 
chiefly  arable,  about  200  acres  of  grass. 

108.   C.  W.  Townley,  Esq.     Extract  from  Return. 

There  are  three  private  gangs  in  the  parish,  employ- 
ing in  all  15  males,  17  females — 32  persons.  They 
work  at  weeding  corn  and  picking  grass  out  of  the  fal- 
lows during  three  or  four  months,  say,  from  begin- 
ning of  April  to  July.  Hours  of  work  from  8  a.m.,  to 
6  p.m.,  with  a  rest  of  half-an-hour  at  10  a.m.,  and  1  hour 
for  dinner.  Distances  to  work  half-a-mile  to  I  ^  mile. 
The  sexes  work  together.  Their  health  is  not  in- 
juriously affected,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  cases  of  ill- 
treatment.  All  the  children  attend  school  when  not 
at  work. 

Number  of  persons  employed  singly  or  with  a  few 
others  : — 


Cambiidge- 

shire. 

Mr.  Portma»j. 


Males  between  13  and  18  years    - 


-     50 


Females  between  13  and  18  years         -     12 
Over  18— Married  -     14 

Unmarried    -         -  -     § — 34 

Are  employed  from  April  to  July  ;  hours  of  work 
from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  The  employment  of  females  in 
the  fields  must  be  against  their  making  good  domestic 
servants.  Labour  is  at  times  scarce,  and  the  parents 
could  not  do  well  without  the  children's  earnings. 

I  think  it  better  not  to  employ  females  after  13 
years,  or  before  10  years.  I  would  not  employ  boys 
under  8  years.  Needlework  is  taught  in  the  National 
school. 

The  cottages  generally  have  one  sitting  room,  a 
kitchen,  two  bedrooms,  and  gardens,  at  47.  a  year. 
There  are  229  cottages  in  the  parish.  There  are  four 
schools.  1,  National,  1,  endowed,  and  2  dame  schools. 
The  average  attendance  at  the  National  school  is  100 
boys  and  girls,  and  their  average  age  is  7  years  7 
months.  The  endowed  school  has  25  boys.  The 
number  of  children  neither  at  school  nor  at  work 
is  : — 

In  Summer. 

Boys— 25.  Girls— 22. 

Of  whom  20  ai-e  between  j  Of  whom  16  are  between 

8  and  10  years.  |  8  and  10  years. 

In  Winter. 

Boys— 22.  Girls— 23. 


Of  whom  18  are  between 
8  and  10  years. 


Of  whom  15  are  between 
8  and  10  years. 
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Cambridge- 
shire. 

Mr.  Portman. 


d. 


.  There  is. sometimes  a  nigl^^  school  during  Novenjber, 
December,  arid  January,  open!  Tor  1^'ihbiij'' On  three 
nights  in  the  week.'  Number  of  scholars,  30  to'40 ;  they 
are  taught  reading,  writing',  and  arithmetic.  Theria 
is  a  difficulty  in  getting  teachers. 

The  bigger  boys  do  not  work  in  the  gangs.  The 
single  women  employed  in  field  work  are  usually 
those  who,  on  account  of  bad  character,  are  unable  to 
obtain  places  as  domestic  servants. 

CROYDON. 

Population,  508.    Acreage,  2,665.    Soil,  clayey  ; 
subsoil,  chalk  and  gravel. 

109.  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  possesses  most 
of  the  land  in  this  parish.  The  cottages  are  much 
crowded,  but  the  college  has  lately  built  some  good 
ones  at  a  rent  of  3/.  15s.  per  annum.  Some  of  the 
old  cottages  let  for  1/.  a  year.  There  is  a  good  school- 
house.  Here  the  children  work  in  the  fields ;  Ad.  a 
day  is  the  pay  for  young  children.  A  women  told 
me  "  she  did  not  think  it  paid  for  wear  and  tear  of 
"  their  things,  but  they  must  go  out."  Mens'  wages 
in  this  part  of  the  county  were  low,  but  are  rising 
in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  hands  in  the 
coprolite  diggings. 

SWAFFHAM  BULBECK. 
Population,  about  900.      Acreage,  3000.    Culti- 
vation, chiefiy  arable. 

110.  Mr.  B.  Criblin,  fanner,  has  farmed  in  the  parish 
for  27  years.  Employs  iu  months  of  April,  May, 
June,  and  July  10  children  (five  of  each  sex)  in  pick- 
ing grass  and  weeding  corn  ;  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  three  boys  in  trimming  turnips.  Hours  of 
work  from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  two  hours  being  allowed 
for  meals.  The  sexes  work  together  ;  does  not  think 
their  morals  or  health  are  injuriously  affected  by  field 
labour.  It  is  unnecessary  to  subject  "private  "  gangs 
to  legislative  regulations  similar  to  those  applied  to 
"public  "  gangs;  does  not  think  half-time  could 
work.  Considers  10  or  12  children  quite  a  sufficient 
number  for  one  person  to  have  the  control  of,  and  that 
field  work  is  beneficial  if  a  trusty  man  is  put  over 
them ;  thinks  it  better  to  keep  the  sexes  apart.  Few 
children  are  employed  under  12  years  of  age,  nor 
many  women  except  for  hoeing  ;  does  not  know  of 
any  at  work  between  15  years  and  18  years.  Mens' 
wages  lis.  stated,  most  earn  13s.  a  week  The  state 
of  the  cottages  generally  tends  much  more  towards 
immorality  than  any  employment  they  are  subject 
to  in  this  neighbourhood,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
crowded  state  of  the  cottages.  There  is  not  a  sufficient 
number" of  cottages  with  two  or  three  bedrooms  and  a 
sitting  room.  The  Union  ChargeabUity  Act  is  not 
causing  an  increase  of  cottages  here.  The  cottage 
question  is  one  for  the  landlords.  The  children  might 
have  six  months'  schooling  in  the  year. 

111.  Rev.  W.  Fleetwood,  vicar. — The  parish  is 
well  off",  and  in  a  good  state  of  education.  There  is  a 
National  school  and  two  dame  schools.  The  number  of 
children  employed  singly,  or  with  a  few  others,  in  the 
parish  is  from  75  to  102  between  ages  of  8  and  J  3. 
Hours  of  work  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  allowance  of  1^ 
hour  for  meals.  Distance  to  work  from  1^  mile  to  4 
miles.  Health  not  injuriously  affected  by  field  labour, 
but  it  deteriorates  their  manners,  impairs  their  morals, 
and  unfits  the  females  for  domestic  duties. 

School  Statistics. 
In  Summer. 


On 
Register. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Boys: 

Under  10       -        -        . 

Between  10  and  13 
Giris  : 

Under  10        - 

Between  10  and  13 

40 

None. 

30 
6 

22 
None. 

28 
6 

In  Winter. 

On 

Average 

Register. 

Attendance. 

Boys  : 

Under  10       - 

33 

— 

Between  10  and  13 

22 

— 

Giris  : 

Under  10 

40 

Between  10  and  13 

17 



There  is  a  night  school  from  October  to  March, 
open  five  nights  a  week  for  two  hours  per  night. 
The  average  attendance  of  children  above  12  years  is 
18  out  of  21  on  register  ;  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic are  taught.  The  night  school  does  not  supply 
adequately  the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school. 

SWAFFHAM  PRIOR. 

112.  Return  made  hy  James  Wilt,  Esq. 

Population,   1,300.     Acreage,     6,107.      Cultivation, 


chiefly  arable, 
land. 


Field  land,  ^rd  skirt  land,  and  fen 


There  are  two  private  gangs,  employing  30  males  of 
from  8  to  13  years  of  age,  anid  20  females  of  from  9  to 
14  yeai's  of  age;  also  some  married  women.  They 
are  employed  in  weeding  and  picking  twitch  in 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 

Their  usual  hours  of  work  are  ten,  with  an  hour  and 
half  allowed  for  meals.  The  sexes  should  be  sepa- 
rated. The  education  among  the  young  and  the 
adults  is  such  as  requires  great  improvement.  A 
private  gang  should  be  under  20  in  number.  I 
would  restrict  the  hours  of  labour  for  females,  on 
account  of  their  domestic  duties.  Boys  might  be 
employed  from  9  years  upwards.  I  agree  with  the 
proposed  table  of  restriction  of  distance  to  work 
according  to  age,  if  ample  time  is  allowed  for  walking. 
In  agriculture  I  would  have  no  half  days,  but  should 
prefer  the  alternate  whole  day  system. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  wet  weather  during  the 
summer  months,  together  with  the  period  when  em- 
ployment ceases,  would  afford  opportunity  for  school 
hours,  if  attendance  could  be  insured  during  the  winter 
months,  thereby  securing  industrial  education  likewise. 
I  would  make  compulsory  on  proprietors  and  occupiers 
in  the  rural  districts  the  supply  of  schools,  almost 
independent  of  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents. 

There  is  not  industrial  training  for  giiis  to  the  extent 
there  ought  to  be. 

Two  cottages  are  sufficient  per  100  acres.  There  are 
not  enough  of  the  right  description.  Many  of  the 
cottages  have  small  gardens,  but  the  larger  number 
belong  to  private  individuals  and  the  shopkeepers  with 
whom  the  poor  have  to  deal.  Average  rent,  3Z.  10s. 
a  year.  I  do  not  see  how  to  provide  good  cottage 
accommodation  on  self-supporting  terms,  till  such  pro- 
perty will  yield  a  better  per-centage; 

COTTENHAM. 

Population,  2,415.  Acreage,  about  7,000.  Cultiva- 
tion, about  5,000  acres  arable,  2,000  pasture.  Soil, 
partly  fen,  clay,  and  loamy,  called  "Skirt  Land." 

113.  Extracts  from  Return  sent  hy  Rev.  S.  Banks, 
rector,  and  James  Ivatt,  Esq. 
The  private  gang  system  exists  here.  We  cannot 
make  any  statement  as  to  the  numbers  employed; 
there  are  many  small  owners  in  the  parish  who  em- 
ploy then-  own  children.  The  work  is,  in  spring, 
twitching,  weeding,  and  setting  potatoes ;  in  summer, 
weeding  till  midsummer ;  autumn,  twitching  and 
getting  up  potatoes.  In  winter  very  few  are  em- 
ployed. The  distance  to  work  is  in  some  cases  three 
miles.  Hours  of  work  7.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  with 
an  allowance  of  one  and  a  half  hours  for  meals.  Sexe 
work  mostly  apart,  in  a  few  instances  mixed  ;  no 
complaint  as  to  the  eifect  on  the  morals.     Gleaning 
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time  is  very  bad  for  the  morals.  Health  certainly 
not  injuriously  affected.  No  ill-treatment.  State 
of  education  on  the  whole  very  good.  Public  legis- 
lation for  such  parishes  as  this  would  be  injurious, 
oppressive  to  the  labouring  class,  and  unpopular. 
Perhaps  a  few.  young  children  go  too  far  to  work. 
Half-time  system  impossible ;  alternate  days  im- 
possible. The  use  of  hands  must  be  learnt  as  well 
as  the  use  of  heads,  and  the  one  must  be  taught 
early  as  weU  as  the  other.  The  labouring  class 
ought  to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  "  school  know- 
ledge," but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  they 
earn  their  living  by  their  hands,  and  hands  must  be 
taught  for  the  sake  of  the  master  as  well  as  of  the 
labourer.  Labourers  are  paid  well  here,  live  well  and 
dress  well;  the  females  in  general  too  well.  Some 
few  complain  nevertheless  of  paying  for  their  chil- 
dren'.", schooling;  the  great  majority  pay,  and  perhaps 
most  pay  willingly.  Efforts  for  the  industrial  train- 
ing of  girls  are  being  made  in  the  Church  School  of 
Industry,  where  hone  but  useful  work  is  allowed. 
The  cottage  accommodation  is  on  the  whole  pretty 
fair ;  we  have,  however,  some  very  bad  cases.  A  few 
cottages  are  upon  outlying  farms;  the  village  lies 
fairly  in  the  middle.  Cottages  are  chiefly  brick, 
rooms  from  12  to  14  feet  square.  Drainage  of  parish 
on  the  whole  good  ;  ventilation  of  houses  doubtful. 
There  are  in  the  cottages  three  to  four  and  even  up 
to  five  and  six  rooms,  with,  in  most  cases,  a  fair  allow- 
ance of  outhouses,  water,  some  gardens,  and  a  large 
number  of  allotments.  Small  landowners  and  trades- 
men are  owners  of  the'  cottages.  Eent  about  51. 
Union  Chargeability  Act  has  not  increased  the  num- 
ber of  cottages.  We  believe  there  is  more  than  one 
night  school  in  the  parish.  The  Church  night  school 
is  held  during  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  for  one  and  three-quarter  hours  on  two 
nights  in  the  week,  and  was  attended  this  year  by  53 
lads.  Want  of  efficient  teachers  is  the  chief  difficulty 
in  maintaining  efficient  night  schools. 

1 14.  Rev.  S.  Banks.' — Children  earn  6d.  a  day;  are  at 
work  from  Marcli  till  the  end  of  October.  The  wages 
are  paid  to  the  childi'en  themselves  or  to  their  parents, 
and  not  through  the  gangmaster.  It  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  half-day  or  alternate  day  system  to  have 
children  prevented  from  going  to  work  under  a  cer- 
tain age,  and  then  only  for  a  given  time  in  the  year, 
the  remainder  to  be  devoted  to  school.  I  have  esta- 
blished and  supported  a  school,  not  under  Government 
Inspection.  The  allotment  system  is  fully  carried  out  ; 
there  are  at  least  150  allotments.  Men  earn  good 
wages  at  piece  work  and  at  drainage  work.  This 
parish  is  full  of  Wesleyans  and  Baptists. 

115.  James  Ivatt. — Owns  500  acres.  Employs 
children,  about  14  at  a  time  ;  some  as  young  as  8  years. 
Does  not  employ  girls.  Cannot  do  without  children's 
labour  in  weeding  time.  Does  not  consider  that  the 
practice  leads  to  immorality.  When  children  are 
wanted  one  of  his  men  collects  them.  The  children 
are  sent  about  in  bodies  from  one  part  of  the  farm  to 
another,  as  required.  Men's  wages  12*.  a  week ; 
children's  Qd.  a  day. 

WATEEBEACH. 

Population,  1,435.     Acreage,  5,500.     Cultivation, 
chiefly  arable,  with  some  market  gardens. 

116.  Mr.  W.  Smith  Wiles. — I  am  the  owner  of  an 
estate  in  this  parish,  and  was  more  than  30  years  the 
occupier  of  it,  as  also  of  other  lands.  There  are  three 
gangs  in  the  parish  ;  No.  1, 18  male  children,  average; 
No.  2,  18  females,  average  ;  No.  3,  mixed,  in  number 
about'lS.  The  children  employed  in  these  gangs  are 
the  children  of  the  labourers  employed  on  the  farms. 
Nos.  1  and  2  are  employed  on  two  large  occupations 
adjoimng  each  other,  and  by  arrangement  one  occupier 
takes  the  boys  and  the  other  the  girls.  No.  3  is  mixed, 
but  still  the  children  of  the  labourers  on  th?  farm.  ,  I 
cannot  see  any  better  arrangement;  they  are  emplo^ji^ed 
in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  in  cleaning  the  land, 
not  in  cropping.  In  winter  pone  are  emplpyed,  Dis- 
tances may  vary  from  half  to"  two  miles. '  Hours  of     gafig. 


work  from  7  a.iii.  to  5  p.m.,  with  allowance  of  one  and 
half  hours  for  meals.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  ill- 
usuage,  and  do  not  think  the  employment  injurious  to 
health.  The  state  of  education  is  such  as  is  commonly 
found  in  agricultural  villages,  far  better  than  it  was 
in  their  parents'  time.  Those  who  work  singly  or 
with  a  few  others  are  about  50  in  number.  In  spring 
those  over  18  years,  married  and  unmarried,  in  hoeing 
corn  crops  ;  in  summer,  mostly  in  the  fruit  gardens. 
Hours  of  work  from  7  to  5.  During  the  peripd  I  have 
lived  here  at  least  half  my  domestic  servants  were 
girls  whom.  I  had  employed  in  the  flelds,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  had  ever  cause  to  regret  so  doing,;  of 
course  I  engaged  those  I  thought  best  qualifled.  My 
opinion  is  that  field  employment  has  not  necessarily 
any  injurious  effect  upon  the  morals  of  females.  No 
boys  are  ever  employed  at  a  less  age  than  8  years, 
and  very  few  at  that  age,  they  not  being  usefid.  The 
employment  of  children  in  agricultural  labour  depend- 
ing upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  Is  manifest  that 
the  Act  of  7  Vict.  c.  15.  ss.  31.-9.  cannot  apply.  The 
season  of  employment  extends  from  March...  tiU 
November.  There  is  an  endowed  school  which  all 
the  children  of  the  labourers  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending,  at  an  average  rate  of  less  than  \d.  per  week 
each  child.  The  attendance  is  very  slightly  affected 
by  distance.  There  is  no  special  industrial  training 
for  girls.  This  being  a  fen  parish  most  of  the  cottages 
are  more  than  a  mile  from  the  fai'ms,  but  as  the  drain- 
age of  the  fen  has  been  progressing  for  some  years, 
many  farm  homesteads  and  cottages  have  lately  been 
built  for  the  greater  convenience  of  occupation  and 
cultivation  of  such  lands.  The  cottage  accommodation 
is  good.  Most  of  the  cottages  are  brick  and  tile  amd 
slate.  The  drainage  of  the  village  has  been  materially 
improved  within  the  last  12  years.  The  rooms  are  about 
12  ft.  by  13  ft.,  7  ft.  high ;  with  outhouses,  gardens 
varying  from  5  to  20  poles ;  are  mostly  owned  by  the 
landowners.  Eent  from  three  guineas  to  five  guineas 
per  annum. 

School  Statistics. 

In  Summer. 


Cambridge- 
shire. 

Mr.  Fortman. 


On 
Register. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Boys  : 
Under  10 

50 

33 

Between  10  and  13 

. 

18 

8 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

- 

45 

33 

Between  10  and  13 

- 

26 

15 

In  Winter. 

Boys: 
Under  10 

58 

37 

Between  10  and  13 

20 

No  return. 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

- 

45 

No  return. 

Between  10  and  13 

- 

33 

31 

As  to  those  neither  at  school  nor  at  work  I  have  no 
correct  data,  but  I  should  think  there  are  but  few,  the 
general  desire  of  the  parents  being  that  their  children 
should  have  some  education.  The  returns  are  taken 
from  the  endowed  school.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  private  schools,  but  the  attendance  is  small  and  no 
accounts  are  kept.  There  are  three  night  schools 
open  for  about  20  weeks  in  the  winter  half-year  for 
one  and  a  half  hours  on  three  nights  in  each  week.  At- 
tendance, about  45  lads,  all  above  12  years  of  age.  I 
think  a  night  school  in  a  great  measure  makes  up  for 
the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school. 

[Mr.  Smith  Wiles  further  said  that  he  does  Xi6t  think 
many  girls  are  employed  in  the  fields  under  12  yeats 
of  age,  and  that  after  15  years  they  are.  no  good  in  a 
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Cambridge- 
shire. 

Mr.  Fortman. 


That  he  thought  children  under  a  certain  age  should 
not  work  in  winter,  and  that,  if  possible,  it  would  be 
good  to  place  restrictions  on  the  age  to  which  children 
generally  should  go  to  work,  but  "  he  did  not  see  how 
"  it  was  to  be  done." 

Men's  wages  average  lis.  a  week.  Much  more 
earned  by  pieee-work.  "Piece-work  sharpens  men's 
"  wits,  and  educated  men  make  the  best  labourers. 
"  Still  farm  work  must  be  leai-nt  early  in  life."] 

117.  Matilda  Leech,  mistress  of  the  endowed  school. 
— The  average  attendance  in  winter  is  150,  boys  and 
girls.  The  numbers  begin  to  fall  off  in  May.  There 
is  an  infant  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  60, 
of  an  age  from  three  to  six  years  ;  the  children  then 
attend  day  school,  more  or  less,  up  to  12  or  13  years  of 
age.  Needlework  is  done  by  the  girls.  The  state  of 
education  is  fair,  most  can  read  and  write,  but  the  long 
absences  for  field  work  throw  the  children  back  in 
their  learning.  Some  mothers  keep  the  children  at 
home.  I  think  the  attendance  is  slightly  affected  by 
the  distance  at  which  some  of  the  homes  are  from  the 
school. 

BABRAHAM. 

1 18.  Mr.  Samuel  Webb,  large  farmer,  aged  73. — 
There  are  no  gangs  in  the  parish.  Children  are  employed 
with  their  parents,  and  earn  5d.  and  6d.  a  day.  Labour 
is  very  scarce,  and  is  brought  from  distant  parishes. 
There  is  a  good  school  and  good  charities.  There 
are  not  sufficient  cottages  for  the  acreage  of  the  parish. 
In  years  past  many  cottages  were  pulled  down,  and 
the  poor  driven  out  ;  but  Mr.  Adeane  talks  of  building 
new  ones  on  different  farms.  I  am  anxious  to  have 
some,  and  think  that  farmers  generally  would  pay  a  fair 
per  centage  to  the  landlord  for  money  laid  out  in  this 
way.  I  do  not  think  that  the  half-time,  or  alternate 
day  system,  could  possibly  be  worked,  as  the  farming 
operations  depend  so  much  on  weather,  and  in  weeding 
time  a  day  is  of  great  importance.  P2ducation  is  low  ; 
many  parents  are  very  glad  to  get  the  earnings  of  the 
children,  and  will  not  send  them  to  school.  The  night 
school  is  poorly  attended.  I  think  it  a  bad  thing  to 
employ  girls  at  all  in  field  work,  and  do  not  do  so 
myself.  I  am  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  public  gang 
system. 

[The  population  of  this  paiish  is  509,  with  an 
acreage  of  2,143.  It  was  formerly  a  "close  parish," 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words,  and  the  supply  of 
labour  is  drawn  from  Sawston,  Duxford,  and  even 
from  Linton  [as  previously  stated  in  evidence],  thereby 
creating  a  species  of  gang  system,  as  men,  women,  and 
children  come  together  in  '■  groups,"  at  certain  seasons 
when  a  number  of  hands  are  required  for  the  work  of 
the  farms.] 

WITHERSFIELD. 


Population,  640. 


Acreage,  2,468. 
arable. 


Cultivation,  chiefly 


119.  Rev.  W.  Mayd,  lord  of  the  manor. — There  are 
no  private  gangs;  children,  young  persons,  and  women 
are  employed  in  the  fields  in  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  and  in  collecting  and  burning  weeds  in  winter. 
Boys  only  are  employed  in  land-draining  and  driving 
plough.  Distance  to  work,  not  more  than  half  a  mile. 
Men  work  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  ;  women  and  children 
from  8  to  1,  and  from  2  to  6.  They  all  go  home  to 
dinner  ;  time  allowed  for  meals  1^  hours.  Field  work  in 
winter  is  likely  to  produce  rheumatism  or  rheumatic 
gout.  I  consider  field  work  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
the  females,  inasmuch  as  they  hear  language  and  are 
exposed  to  indecent  hberties  to  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  subject.  The  demand  for  labour  does 
at  certain  times  require  the  assistance  of  females,  but 
I  think  it  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  restricted  to 
married  women.  I  think  boys  should  not  be  employed 
under  9  years  of  age.  I  think  two  miles  a  suffi- 
cient distance  for  boys  of  any  age  to  go  to  work  ;  I 
would  not  allow  girls  to  go  at  all.  I  would  restrict  the 
time  of  work  for  boys  under  10  years  of  age  to  three 
days  in  the  week,  that  they  might  attend  school  on 
the  other  days,  as  being  more  advantageous  to  the 


employer,  and  more  conducive  to  the  good  education 
of  the  children.  As  regards  my  own  parish,  I  should 
be  very  reluctant  to  introduce  any  mode  of  enforcing 
school  attendance  ;  there  exists  so  good  a  feeling,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  the  employed,  in 
favour  of  education,  that  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
disturb  it.  I  think  the  want  of  good  cottage  accom- 
modation is  more  conducive  to  immorality  among  the 
lower  classes  than  any  other  cause.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  the  cottages  in  this  pai'ish  to 
have  only  one  bedroom  for  the  whole  family.  Such  a 
state  has  a  bad  effect  on  morals,  health,  comfort, 
cleanliness,  and  education.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
cottages  are  built  of  clay,  brick,  and  a  thatched  roof; 
they  seem  to  have  built  on  the  waste  ground  lying 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  so  that  there  is  not  room  for 
the  necessary  conveniences. 

[Mr.  Mayd  suggested,  as  a  point  for  consideration, 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  obtain  legal  power  for 
the  lord  of  the  manor  to  buy  out  cottages  built  on  land 
originally  "  cribbed  from  the  waste."] 

No  progress  is  being  made  towards  increasing  the 
cottage  accommodation. 

School  Statistics. 
In    Summer  and  Winter. 


On 

Average 

liegister. 

Attendance. 

Boys  : 

IJnder  10 

39 

29 

Between  10  and  13 

5 

4 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

32 

31 

Between  10  and  13 

9 

7 

There  is  a  night  school  from  October  to  March, 
open  for  two  hours  on  three  nights  in  the  week. 
Average  attendance  (all  above  12  years),  20.  It 
does  not  adequately  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  day 
school.  The  principal  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  night 
school  is  disinclination  to  study  on  the  part  of  the 
young  men.  Some  do  not  like  to  mix  with  those 
younger  than  themselves,  who  are  better  scholars  in 
consequence  of  having  had  an  early  education,  which 
the  older  ones  have  not  had. 

Men's  wages  here  are  10«.  a  week,  with  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  allotment.  The  girls  are  principally  occupied 
in  slop-work,  which  is  served  out  to  them  from  the 
factories  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Haverhill,  and 
this  work  they  do  at  their  own  homes.  The  money 
earned  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  excess  of  that  derived 
from  field  labour. 

HORSEHEATH. 

Population,  497.  Acreage,  1,677.    Cultivation,  chiefly 
arable. 
120.  Rev.  Francis  H.  Annesley,  curate  in  residence. 
— No  gangs.     Persons  employed  singly,  or  with  a  few 
others : — 


Males  : 

Between    8  and  10 

„        10  and  12 

13  and  18 


Females  : 

Between  10  and  13 
„       13  and  18 
Over  18  years: 
Married 
Unmarried   - 


4 
10 
18 

32 


10 

8 

21 


In  spring,  in  picking  stones  off  the  land  and  in  weed 
ing  corn.  In  summer,  in  weeding  corn  and  harvest. 
In  autumn,  in  picking  potatoes  and  pulling  mangold 
and  turnips.     They  live  near  their  work.    Hours  of 
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work  : — Boys,  6  to  6  ;  girls,  8  to  5,  with  1^  hours 
allowed  for  meals.  Health  not  injuriously  affected. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  ill-usage.  I  think  the  employ- 
ment of  females  in  agriculture  is  certainly  demo- 
ralizing and  detrimental  to  their  proper  training  for 
domestic  duties.  I  would  recommend  that  no  boy 
under  8  years  of  age  should  be  employed  in  field 
labour.  There  is  na  industrial  training  for  girls. 
School  attendance  is  hardly  at  all  affected  by  the 
distance  from  the  school,  nor  by  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  parents.  Three  cottages  per  100 
acres  are  suflScient,  and  that  proportion  exists  here.  In 
some  cases  the  cottages  are  crowded.  The  cottages 
in  this  parish  are  tolerably  commodious,  and  belong  to 
different  owners.  The  landowner  has  only  a  small 
proportion,  and  a  tradesman  owns  several.  Rent 
averages  from  21.  lOs.  to  H.  lOs.  per  annum. 

[In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  cottages  at 
Camps,  this  village  is  full  of  families  who  get  work 
in  the  neighbouring  parishes.] 

There  is  a  night  school  upon  for  16  weeks,  from 
December  to  the  end  of  March,  for  one  and  a  half 
hours  on  three  nights  in  the  week.  Average  attend- 
ance is  25.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
taught. 

Mr.  Annesley  complained  of  the  immorality  in  the 
parish. 

121.  Mr.  J.  Webb,  farmer. — Does  not  employ  chil- 
dren. A  labourer  cannot  live  and  support  a  large 
family  without  the  children's  earnings, which  vary  from 
3d.  to  6d.  a  day.  Does  not  consider  that  field  work 
conduces  to  immorality  so  much  as  slop-work. 

[Mr.  Cook,  farmer,  employs  a  gang  of  boys  and 
girls  (mixed)  all  the  year. 

In  this  parish  also  the  girls  are  much  employed  at 
home  with  the  slop-work  from  Haverhill. 

I  ascertained  that  in  this  neighbourhood  cottage 
rent  averages  31.  a  year.  Many  of  the  cottages  having 
only  two  rooms,  but  usually  with  a  piece  of  land 
attached,  or  in  the  allotment  field.  In  the  town  of 
Haverhill,  cottages  of  the  most  miserable  description 
are  rented  at  51.  a  year. 

There  is  a  considerable  manufacture  in  Haverhill  of 
corduroy  and  "  white  work  "  (as  it  is  called),  a  coarse 
shirting. 

These  goods  are  then  put  out  to  the  girls  in  the 

'  neighbouring  villages,  to  be  made  up  for  the  retail 

shops ;  and  this  kind  of  work,  like  the  straw-plaiting 

in  Bedfordshire,  is  said  to  have  a  most  demoralizing 

effect  on  the  girls  employed. — E.  B,  P.] 

SHUDY  CAMPS. 
Population,  330.  Acreage,  1,332.    Cultivation,  mixed. 

122.  Rev.  JV.  Jot/,  Yicar.  —  A  small  and  varying 
number  of  my  parishioners  are  employed  in  a  private 
gang  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Horseheath,  but  there 
are  no  gangs  in  this  parish.  Very  few  women  are  en- 
gaged in  field  work.  The  boys  from  the  time  they  can 
earn  anything,  till  14  or  15,  are  often  nominally  at 
school ;  "but  are  so  irregular  in  their  attendance  as 
to  lower  the  efiicacy  of  the  school.  This  is  be- 
coming more  (he  case  with  the  girls  also,  since  the 
introduction  of  slop-work.  The  hours  of  work  are 
from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  or  during  daylight,  with  1^ 
hours  allowed  for  meals.  Slop-work  (sewing)  for  the 
ready-made  clothes  dealers  seems  to  me  to  be  worse 
than  field  work  for  the  girls,  taking  them  earlier  from 
school,  keeping  them  from  service,  and  exposing 
them  to  temptations.  The  women  are  sadly  in  want 
of  proper  training  for  domestic  duties,  but  not  through 
field  work.  The  only  training  of  this  kind  open  to 
them  is  domestic  service,  from  which  the  best  of  them 
seldom  return  to  us.  I  should  dread  any  new  source 
of  irregular  attendance  in  our  small  village  schools. 
Their  chief  want  is  efiiciency  of  teaching  power. 
There  are  almost  as  many  classes  to  be  attended  to  as 
in  a  large  school,  and  we  cannot  afford  extra  teachers. 
My  aim  is  to  economise  teaching  power  by  improved 
method  and  regular  attendance.  If  we  could  be  sure 
of  our  children  regularly  up  to  a  definite  age,  say 


8  years,  as  a  minimum,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
not  ultimately  give  them  a  better  education  than  most 
of  them  ha^'e  had  now  2  or  3  years  later.  School 
attendance  is  scarcely  at  all  affected  by  distance, 
except  in  the  case  of  young  or  delicate  children  in 
bad  weather;  nor  much  affected  directly  by  the 
pecuniary  resoui'ces  of  the  parents,  "no  shoes  to 
come  in,"  is  an  occasional  excuse.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  parents  have  any  real  difficulty  in  paying 
the  weekly  penny,  if  they  have,  it  is  paid  for  them. 
Indirectly  it  is  very  much  affected;  their  wages  are 
too  small  for  them  to  do  without  any  little  addition, 
which  the  children  can  earn  or  enable  the  mother 
to  earn  by  helping  her  at  home,  hence  irregu- 
lar attendance  at  school.  We  do  not  see  our  way 
in  small  schools  to  provide  for  the  industrial  train- 
ing of  girls,  though  we  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 
There  are  20  or  25  labourers  employed  in  the  parish, 
over  and  above  those  who  can  find  houses  in  it.  There 
are  nearly  enough  cottages  with  two  or  three  bed- 
rooms. A  large  part  of  our  cottages  are  old  and 
badly  built;  not  underdrained,  accommodation  mode- 
rate. Our  wells  are  few  and  very  deep.  Garden 
ground  and  outhouses  generally  suflicient.  Out-door 
provisions  for  decency  sometimes  sadly  deficient. 
They  are  owned  by  non-resident  landowners;  rent 
21.  to  31.  10s.  per  annum.  Two  good  new  cottages 
have  been  built,  and  two  old  farm-houses  adapted  for 
four  labourers'  families. 

School  Statistics. 
In  Summer. 


Cambridge- 
shire, 

Mr.  Portman. 
d. 


On 

Average 

Register. 

Attendance. 

Boys  : 

Under  10 

15 

6 

Between  10  and  13 

4 

2 

Girls : 

Under  10 

21 

11 

Between  10  and  13 

5 

2 

In  Winter. 


Boys: 

Under  10 

12 

8 

Between  10  and  13 

8 

H 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

18 

10 

Between  10  and  13 

4 

2 

Scarcely  any  children  of  the  labouring  class  who  are 
well,  are  neither  at  school,  nor  at  work  either  at  home 
or  in  the  fields.  Nearly  all  the  young  men  and  lads 
about  15  or  16  are  insufficiently  educated,  and  some 
of  the  girls.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  improvement 
in  the  younger  ones.  There  has  been  a  night  school, 
but  it  has  .been  discontinued  for  want  of  sufficient 
attendance.  I  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  any  one 
fit  to  help  me  in  teaching. 

The  girls  earn  from  2s.  6d.  to  3*.  a  week  at  slop- 
work. Men's  wages  are  10s.  a  week.  Girls  and  boys 
as  young  as  6  and  7  years,  are  employed  in  the  fields. 

CASTLE  CAMPS. 

Population,  901.     Acreage,  2,703.      A  large  and 
straggling  parish. 

123.  Rev.  J.  E.  Bode,  rector. — Wages  10s.  a  week 
for  men,  5d.  and  Qd.  a  day  for  children.  Children 
leave  school  early  ;  they  sometimes  go  out  in  masses 
in  weeding  time.  The  parents  do  not  like  to  refuse 
the  farmer  if  he  wants  them.  Very  few  people  in  the 
parish  can  sign  their  names.  Thinks  that  the  farmers 
would  be  opposed  to  a  compulsory  system,  though  they 
are  willing  to  admit  the  necessity  of  education. 

Yy  3 
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Cambridge- 
shire. 

Mr.  Portman. 
d. 


124.  [I  subsequently  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Bode.] 

"  Castle  Camps  Rectory, 
"  Deak  Sir,  31  December  1867. 

"  In  answer  to  your  letter  received  this  morning, 
I  am  truly  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
furnish  the  information  desii-ed.  I  fully  intended 
to  attempt  to  do  so,  but    *     *     *     *  ^ 

"  As  an  indication  that  my  information  would  not 
have  been  important,  I  may  add  that  there  is  nothing 
like  an  agricultural  gang  in  this  parish;  there  are 
very  few  girls  or  women  employed  in  field  work.  I 
do  not  think  there  are  half-a-dozen  regularly  employed 
in  it.  They  all  do  what  is  called  slop-work,  for  a 
manufacturer  at  Haverhill.  I  do  not  think  this  has 
any  favourable  result  on  their  morals,  or  fitness  for 
domestic  duties.  Comparing  them  with  the  girls  and 
women  in  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire,  of  which  I  was 
rector,  where  they  were  mainly  employee^  in  field 
work,  I  should  say  they  are  quite  as  immoral,  perhaps 
a  little  less  rude,  but  quite  as  bold. 

"  The  girls  are  generally  taken  from  school  to  this 
work  at  from  7  years  to  9  years  of  age ;  the  boys  to 
farm  work  at  about  7  or  8.  Both  sometimes  return 
to  day  school  at  dull  times  in  the  year  ;  the  former 
not  so  often.  Both  usually  attend  Sunday  school,  the 
boys  till  about  15,  the  girls  till  about  17. 

"  The  only  peculiarity  in  this  parish  is,  that  we 
have  nearly  30  families  residing  in  it,  belonging  to  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Shudy  Camps,  owing  to  the 
paucity  of  cottages  in  that  parish.  The  cottages  here 
are  generally  deficient  in  accommodation,  there  being 
scarcely  any  with  more  than  two  bedrooms,  but  not 
many  I  think  with  less. 

"  Part  of  the  parish  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
school,  and  I  think  this  makes  the  attendance  more 
irregular  in  the  winter.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
putting  down  these  remarks  here  ;  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  enter  in  the  formal  paper,  but  may  be  better 
than  nothing. 

"  I  am,  &c., 

"  Hon.  E.  Portman.  J.  E.  Bode." 

[In  this  part  of  the  county,  containing  the  villages 
of  Shudy  Camps  and  Castle  Camps,  I  found  men's 
wages  lower  than  in  any  part  of  Cambridgeshire. — 
E.B.P.] 


WEST  WRATTING, 


Population,  777. 


Acreage,  3,440. 
arable. 


Cultivation,  chiefly 


125.  Edward  Frost,  Esq. —  There  are  no  gangs 
in  the  parish  ;  girls  are  not  employed.  The  children 
sometimes  go  out  singling  turnips  with  their  parents. 
This  is  a  very  large  parish,  six  mUes  in  length.  The 
schools  are  good.  All  the  chUdren  in  the  parish  from 
3  years  of  age  up  to  10  years  in  the  case  of  boys,  and 
12  years  in  case  of  girls,  attend  school.  There  is  a 
night  school  for  six  months  in  the  winter  season,  open 
for  two  hours  on  three  nights  in  the  week,  which  is 
attended  by  17  boys.  Scriptm-e,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  taught.  I  consider  the  night  school 
adequately  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school. 
Cottages  are  abundant;  the  worst  belong  to  small 
owners. 

[Wages  in  this  parish  for  men,  1  Is.  a  week,] 

BALSHAM. 

Population,  460.    Acreage,  4,400.    Cultivation,  chiefly 
arable. 

126.  Rev.  C.  R.  Dicken,  rector. — There  is  no  or- 
ganized system  of  agricultural  gangs  in  this  parish. 
In  spring,  when  children  are  employed  by  the  farmers 
in  weeding,  &c.  a  person  is  usually  appointed  to  over- 
look them,  but  theii-  wages  are  paid  by  the  farmers. 
It  is  quite  a  matter  of  chance  whether  the  same  chil- 
dren are  employed  from  day  to  day,  so  that  the  ages 
cannot  well  be  ascertained. 


CAXTON. 

Population,   545.     Acreage,  2,000.      Soil,  stiff  and 
clayey. 

127.  H.  Mortlock,  Esq.,  solicitor. — This  is  a  very 
poor  miserable  district;  there  is  little  done  for  the  poor 
people.  Children  do  not  go  out  to  field  work  much, 
except  in  the  spring  for  twitching  and  weeding,  boys 
and  girls  together ;  they  work  from'  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
and  get  very  tired.  The  girls  are  quite  spoilt  by  field 
work  for  domestic  service.  A  man  will  not  take 
charge  of  a  lot  of  childi-en  in  the  field  unless  he  has 
extra  pay.  The  mothers  take  no  trouble  to  get  their 
children  to  service.  If  legislation  as  to  the  age  at 
which  children  should  go  to  work  takes  place,  he  does 
not  think  the  provisions  of  the  Act  could  be  enforced, 
except  by  making  the  police  public  prosecutors. 
Wages  are  12s.  and  14«.  a  week  for  men.  Cottages 
are  very  bad,  mostly  with  only  two  rooms.  The  over- 
crowding of  families  is  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  the 
cause  of  immorality.  Thinks  the  children's  labour  is 
at  certain  times  necessary  to  the  farmer.  Caxton 
Union  is  the  worst  in  the  county. 

128.  A.  J.  Wright,  Esq.,  medical  officer. — Does  not 
consider  the  health  of  the  children  is  injuriously  af- 
fected by  field  labour  ;  their  morals  become  much  de- 
teriorated ;  they  go  out  as  young  as  6  or  7  years  of  age. 
The  cottages  are  very  bad  and  are  disgracefully  over- 
crowded, a  state  which  leads  not  only  to  immorality 
but  also  to  sickness.  The  moral  state  of  the  people 
of  Caxton  is  very  low.  Should  be  very  glad  to  see 
some  legislation  on  the  subject. 

GREAT  GRANSDEN,  Hunts. 
Soil,  heavy  clay. 

129.  T.  V.  Webb,  Esq. — Women  and  girls  work  to- 
gether in  the  fields  wheat  hoeing  in  the  spring  ;  girls 
of  14  years  a,nd  upwards  and  married  women  together. 
The  boys  are  mainly  employed  in  the  care  of  horses. 
The  little  children  occasionally  go  out  picking  chax- 
lick  in  the  spring,  not  in  greater  numbers  than  10 
together.  The  cottages  are  not  overcrowded  and  are 
pretty  good.  Education  must  be  compulsory.  Thinks 
that  a  system  of  alternate  weeks  of  work  and  school 
might  succeed,  but  not  half  day  or  alternate  days. 
The  boys  should  not  go  to  work  tiU  10  years  of  age. 
The  girls  are  sent  to  service  at  13  years  when  pos- 
sible ;  the  mothers  are  growing  averse  to  sending  them 
to  the  fields.  Thinks  that  a  system  of  night,  schools 
with  liberal  support  from  Government  in  case  of  un- 
certificated master  as  well  as  of  certificated,  is  very 
desirable.     There  is  one  in  the  parish  which  is  well 

,  attended,,  the  average  age  of  lads  attending  being  16 
years.  To  carry  out  this  system  an  additional  number 
of  teachers  would  be  required  in  every  parish,'  as  the 
attendance  of  lads  earning  wages  up  to  16  years  of 
age  for  a  certain  number  of  evenings  during  the  winter 
months  should  be  made  compulsory ;  in  the  case  of 
those  not  earning  wages,  there  should  be  a  forced 
attendance  at  the  day  school  up  to  a  certain  period, 
whereby  you  would  secure  a  continuous  education 
and  keep  up  the  standard.  At  present  the  people  are 
deficient  in  reading  and  writing.  Men's  wages  12s. 
and  13s.  a  week. 

LITTLE  GRANSDEN. 

130.  Rev.  A.  Newby. — ^A  very  small  parish.  The 
same  system  of  employment  of  labour  in  agriculture 
exists  as  in  Great  Gransden. 


BASSINGBOURN. 


Population,  2,213.  Acreage,  4,245. 
arable. 


Cultivation,  chiefly 


131.  Rev.  H.  Freeman  Bishop,  vicar. — Private 
gangs  are  employed  by  farmers  in  the  spring  in  pulling 
charlock,  and  picking  up  twitch.  The  distance  to  work 
rarely  exceeds' a  mile.  Hours  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
with  an  allowance  of  one  hour  and  a  half  for  meals.  The 
sexes  work  together,  but  have  their  meals  apart.  The 
Working  together  of  the  sexes  gives  the  young  girls 
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very  rough  habits,  and  does  not  conduce  to  morality. 
I  understand  that  their  language  is  at  times  very  bad. 
The  health  is  not  injuriously  affected,  nor  do  I  know 
of  any  ill-treatment.  The  state  of"  education,  both 
among  •the  young  and  adults  of  both  sexes,  is  low. 
The  employment  of  females  in  field  work  interferes 
with  their  usefulness  in  domestic  Service.  Boys 
should  not  be  employed  under  10  years  of  age.  The 
over-crowding  of  cottages  has  a  bad  effect  on  thei 
morality  of  the  labouring  classes.  Most  of  the  cot- 
tages have  two  bedrooms ;  a  great  many  are  owned  by 
tradesmen.  This  is  a  poor  parish,  with  no  resident 
squire,  and  the  parents  are  glad  to  get  the  children's 
earnings.  I  should  be  glad  if  something  could  be 
done  to  prevent  the  children  from  leaving  school  so 
early  as  they  now  do. 

KNEESWORTH,  neah  Bassingbouen. 

Population,  280.     Acreage,  970.     Cultivation,  chiefly 
arable. 

132.  JV.  Ten  Brooke  Crole,  bailiff  and  farmer. — I 
employ  on  my  farm  four  males  and  eight  females,  in  a 
gang  in  spring  and  summer.  [About  three  times  this 
number  are  employed  in  the  whole  parish.]  The 
males  are  between  10  and  13  years  of  age,  females 
between  13  and  18  years.  The  work  is  pulling  char- 
locks and  picking  up  twitch.  Hours,  from  7  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  with  \\  hour  aUlowed  for  meals  ;  they  all  live 
close  to  their  work.  They  leave  home  at  7,  and  are 
at  home  again  at  6  p.m.  The  sexes  work  together, 
but  have  their  meals  apart.  Their  health  is  not  at  all 
injuriously  affected;  they  are  playing  about  till  9  or 
10  o'clock  at  night.  The  state  of  education  varies, 
some  read  very  well,  some  not  at  all.  We  have  only 
"  private  "  gangs  in  this  parish,  and  the  children  are 
well  cared  for.  I  employ  four  males  between  10  and 
13  years  of  age  not  in  the  gang,  in  spring  in  bird- 
scareing ;  in  summer  and  autumn,  in  driving  hay-carts, 
dung-carts,  and  light  jobs  ;  in  winter,  in  cleaning 
turnips  and  helping  the  shepherd.  Hours  from  6  to 
6  in  summer,  from  light  to  dark  in  winter.  The 
morals  of  the  girls  depend  on  their  mothers.  I  would 
not  place  any  restriction  on  the  employment  of  females 
in  field  labour,  nor  on  the  age  at  which  boys  should 
go  to  work.  A  boy  of  12  years  old  will  walk  10 
miles  every  day,  driving  plough  in  wet  dirty  land  and 
play  hard  all  the  afternoon.  Certain  kinds  of  work 
can  only  be  done  in  fine  weather,  The  half-day  or 
alternate  day  might  be  very  inconvenient ;  I  would 
suggest  night  schools  as  preferable.  We  have  a  school 
in  our  parish  close  to  the  houses  of  the  labourers, 
under  the  management  of  the  squire.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  the  fai;mers  in  this  parish  to  pay  for  the 
schooling  of  children  when  the  families  are  large. 
No  industrial  training  for  girls  is  attempted.  I  con- 
ceive bad  accommodation  in  the  cottages,  i.e.,  having 
only  one  bedroom,  to  be  the  root  of  all  immorality. 
I  should  say  two  cottages  are  sufiicient  for  every  100 
acres ;  we  have  that  proportion.  Almost  aU  our 
cottages  have  four  rooms,  and  all  have  a  garden. 
Rent  \s.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  a  week. 

Mr.  Crole  thinks  that  the  weeding  and  charlick- 
picking  cannot  be  done  without  "the  small  hands." 
The  girls  would  be  better  if  they  did  not  go  to  field 
work  quite  so  young.  The  parish  and  neighbourhood 
are  much  improved  lately  in  point  of  morality,  but 
there  is  still  much  immorality  dating  from  "  the  Feast." 

STEEPLE  MORDEN. 

Population,  913.    Acreage,  3,820.  Cultivation, 
chiefly  arable. 

133.  Meeting  at  the  vicarage. 

Present  : — Rev.  W.  Martin,  vicar. 
Mr.  Strickland,     1 
„    Pain,  >  farmers. 

„    Westrope,       J 
A  large  parish,  and  coprolite  district.    No  school 
in  existence  when  Mr.  Martin  came,  but  one  has  been 
open  since   January  1867.      Mr.  Martin  expressed 
himself  in.  favour  of  the  half-day  system  of  school  and 


work,  if  it  is  possible  to  carry  it  out,  if  not  then  he 
would  have  alternate  days.  Children  are  employed  in 
the  fields  as  young  as  6  years  of  age  in  charlick  pulling, 
when  they  go  20  together  with  a  man  over  them.  The 
girls  do  not  work  much  in  the  fields,  as  they  are  occu- 
pied with  straw-plaiting  at  home.  A  child  of  eight 
years  can  earn  2s.  6d.  a  week  in  the  field.  Man's 
wages  2s.  a  day.  15s.  or  16s.  a  week  can  be  earned 
by  piece-work. 

134.  Return  made  by  Rev.  W.  Martin. 

Children  and  young  persons  employed  in  agricultural 
labour  : — 

Males  (constantly)  : 
Between  8  and  10  years        -         -         -       4 
„      10  and  13     „  -  -     19 

„      13  and  18     „  -         -         -     21 


44 


Females  (occasionally)  : 
Between  10  and  13  years 
„         13  and  18     „     - 
Over  18  yrs.  (married) 


20 


They  are  employed  in  spring,  in  weeding,  setting 
potatoes,  &c. ;  in  autumn,  in  dibbing  wheat  and  beans. 
A  few  go  two  miles  to  work,  but  the  greater  part 
live  on  or  near  the  farms.  Hours,  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in 
summer,  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  in  winter  ;  two  hours  are 
allowed  for  meals.  I  do  not  think  the  health  is  in- 
juriously affected,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  ill-treatment. 
While  the  employment  of  females  is  only  on  occasional 
emergencies,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  harm  to 
their  morals. 

I  would  not  recommend  any  restriction  on  female 
labour.  Boys  should  not  be  employed  under  8 
years  of  age.  Distance  must  keep  many  away  from 
school  in  bad  weather,  and  prevent  very  young  chil- 
dren from  coming  at  all.  Many  parents  keep  their 
children  from  school  to  earn  money  by  straw-plaiting. 
There  is  no  industrial  training  for  girls  except  in 
needlework.  Owing  to  the  coprolite  works,  the  over- 
crowding of  the  cottages  is  a  serious  evil,  and  the 
effect  of  the  mixture  of  sexes  in  the  same  sleeping 
room  disastrous  to  morality. 

There  should  be  two  or  three  cottages  per  100 
acres,  for  those  employed  in  agriculture.  There  is 
not  a  sufiicient  number  of  cottages  with  two  or  three 
bedrooms.  Rooms  in  the  cottages  are  generally  of 
sufficient  area  but  too  low,  some  barely  six  feet  in 
height.  Bedrooms  badly  ventilated.  The  ordinary 
cottage  has  two  bedrooms,  but  some  only  one,  scarcely 
any  have  three  ;  some  have  no  garden,  and  insufficient 
room  for  outhouses.  More  than  two-thirds  of  them 
belong  to  landowners.  Rent  from  21.  10s.  to  hi.  a 
year.  There  is  no  progress  being  made  towards  in- 
creasing the  cottage  accommodation.  One  chief  mode 
of  enabling  labourers  to  pay  a  rent  remunerative  to 
the  landlord  is  to  attach  to  each  cottage  a  sufficient 
piece  of  land. 

School,  only  lately  opened. 
In  Summer. 


On 
Register. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Boys  : 
Under  10 
Between  10  and  13 

58 
12 

35 

7 

Total 

70 

42 

Gkls: 
Under  10 
Between  10  and  13 

47 
26 

28 
17 

Total 

73 

45 

Cambridge- 
Bbire. 

Mr.  Portman. 
d. 
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Cambridge- 
shire. 

Mr.  I'ortman. 


d. 


There  is  a  night  school  open  for  one  and  a  half  hours 
on  three  nights  per  -week.  The  average  attendance 
is  17,  three  of  -whom  are  under  12  years  of  age.  T 
know  of  no  better  mode  of  supplying  the  deficiencies 
of  the  day  school.  The  principal  difficulty  in  main- 
taining a  night  school  is,  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  to  take  different  classes,  and  so 
secure  sufficient  individual  attention  to  all. 

GUILDEN  MORDEN. 

Population,  906.    Acreage,  2,500.    Cultivation,  chiefly 
arable  ;  soil  very  heavy. 

135.  Meeting  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  H.   Thornton, 
curate. 
Present  -.^Rev.  H.  Thornton. 
Mr.  Johnson,  "1 

„    Chapman,  >  farmers. 

„    Masters,  J 

Tliere  arc  two  private  gangs  in  the  parish ;  they 
are  only  employed  for  two  months  in  spring  in  weed- 
ing. The  sexes  work  apart.  Not  many  of  the 
children  are  uoder  8  yeai-s  of  age.  There  are  coprolite 
works  about  five  miles  distant.  It  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  interfere  with  the  employment  of  children, 
as  in  force  in  this  parish.  Wages  of  children  from 
4d.  to  7d.  a  day.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  secure 
a  certain  number  of  days'  attendance  at  school  for 
children  below  a  certain  age.  Boys  are  employed 
horse-leading  and  ploughing  throughout  the  year.  The 
night  school  failed.  It  was  thought  that  three  cot- 
tages per  100  acres  were  sufficient  for  heavy  land,  but 
that  a  smaller  number  would  suffice  on  the  light  lands. 
The  middle-aged  portion  of  the  population  are  not  at 
all  educated. 


136.  Return  made  by  Rev.  H.  Thornton 

,  curate. 

Numbers 

Males : 

Under  8  years  - 
8  to  10  years    - 
10  to  13  years - 

employed  in  gangs. 
No.  1. 

-  3 

-  11 

Total 

-     14 

Females : 

Under  8  years  - 
8  to  10 yeais    - 
10  to  13  years  - 
13  to  18  years  - 

- 

-  2 

-  4 
3 

-  5 

Total 
No.  2. — 6  males  and  6  females. 


14 


They  are  employed  in  weeding  and  twitching.     HourS 
from  7   a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  one  and  a  half  hours 
allowed  for  meals.     Their  health  is   not   injuriously 
affected  ;  they  only  go  short  distances  to  work.    Most 
of  the   young    are    capable  of  reading    very   faii'ly. 
As  the  gang  system  is  only  adopted  in  this  parish  to 
a  very  limited  extent,  and  only  during  two  months  in 
the  year,  it  is  not  necessary  to  subject  it  (o  the  same 
restrictions  as  "  public  gangs."     Of  those  who  are 
employed  not  in  gangs  there   are  20  young  persons — 
20  children — but  no  women,  employed  in  driving  or 
leading  horses.    There  are  not  sufficient  cottages  with 
two  or  three  bedrooms  ;  the  accommodation  is  very 
defective,  there    being    in  many  instances  only  one 
bedroom  for  a  large  family.  Rent  from  4Z.  to  6^.  a  year. 
The  average  attendance  at  the  day  school  is  about 
100,  and  the  numbers  have  not  varied  much  in  winter 
and  summer,  though  there  has  been  a  greater  number 
of  elder  children  in  winter  and  a  greater  number  of 
younger  in  summer.     All  the  children,  however,  in 
the  school  do  not  belong  to  the  agricultural  class, 
though  most  do.     There  are  not  many  children  in  the 
l^arish  who  are  growing  up  without  any  education  at 
all.    Tlie  night  school  is  not  efficient ;  there  is  a  want 
of  Government  aid  on  liberal  conditions  in  parishes 
that  have  no  resident  landowners  or  wealthy  people. 


DRY  DRAYTON, 
137.  I  found  here  some  very  good  cottages  belonging 
to  Rev.  W.  Smith;  also  a  row  of  fair  cottages  belonging 
to  Mr.  Warren,  a  grocer  at  Cambridge — two  rooms 
on  ground  floor,  two  upstairs,  at  a  rent  of  M.  a  yeai\ 
There  is  an  allotment  field  in  the  parish. 

138,  Letter  from  Rev.   W.  Smith,  of  Dry  Drayton, 
to  Hon.  E.  Portman. 

"  Dry  Drayton, 
«  SiE,  November  28,  1867, 

"  I  have  delayed  wi'iting  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  the  gang  system  of  employing  women  and  children 
in  agriculture  in  this  county,  in  order  that  I  might 
collect  all  the  information  I  am  able  on  the  subject. 

"  In  this  parish  we  have  neither  public  nor  private 
gangs  employed;  women  are  employed  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  fields,  but  in  small  parties  of  themselves, 
and  occasionally  a  few  children  with  them,  but  without 
any  man.  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  allowing  children  to 
work  in  the  fields  is  generally  disapproved  in  this 
parish,  it  being  invariably  the  case  that,  where  children 
are  for  any  length  of  time  employed  in  field-work, 
they  become  disinclined  to  go  to  service,  and  if  they 
do  go  out  to  service  they  make  very  indifferent 
servants, 

"  In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Lolwortli  private  gangs 
exist  for  some  portion  of  the  year,  and  I  regret  to  say  , 
some  of  our  young  people  have  been  induced  to  join 
them. 

"  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  public  gangs  exist  only  in 
the  fen  districts  ;  on  our  heavy  clay  land  I  believe 
there  is  not  one.  On  the  light  lands  of  this  county, 
that  is,  from  Cambridge  to  Royston,  and  Cambridge  to 
Newmarket,  private  gangs  exist  in  some  places  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  at  the  time  of  turnip-hoeing. 

"  My  information,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  obtained 
from  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
'•'  I  am,  &c., 

"  William  Smith." 

LOLWORTH. 

139.  Mr.  Daintree,  farmer. — This  is  a  small  parish  of 
heavy  land,  and  labour  is  very  scarce.  We  cannot 
do  without  the  children's  labour.  I  would  employ  a 
gang  if  I  could  get  one,  and  do  not  consider  it  a 
demoralizing  system,  if  under  proper  supervision, 
though  I  decidedly  disapprove  of  the  public  gang 
system.  Most  of  my  work  is  put  out  by  the  piece. 
The  cottages  are  good  ;  some  new  ones  have  been 
lately  built.  There  is  a  night  school  in  the  parish, 
and  I  think  a  good  system  of  night  schools  would  be 
very  beneficial,  as  the  children  should  be  educated 
more  than  they  now  are.  Steam  plough  is  much  used 
in  this  district.  The  use  of  steam  machines  does  not 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  hands. 

STETCHWORTH,  near  Newmarket. 

Population,  671.    Acreage,  3,739.    Cultivation,  chiefly 
arable. 

140.  Charles  Jillings,  vStetchworth  Hall.  —  The 
private  gang  system  exists  in  this  neighbourhood.  I 
employ  in  spring  and  summer  about  30  males  and  15 
females;  in  winter,  12  males  and  4  females.  They  are 
employed  in  spring  in  spudding  docks,  raking  grass, 
cleaning  roots,  and  in  bird-keeping ;  in  summer,  in 
hoeing  and  weeding  corn,  picking  grass,  singling 
beet,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.  ;  in  autumn,  &c.,  in  storing 
roots,  keeping  stock,  bird-keeping,  and  picking  stones. 
They  usually  work  for  10  hours,  with  1-|-  hours  al- 
lowed for  meals  ;  their  health  is  not  injuriously 
affected,  nor  is  there  any  ill-treatment.  The  state  of 
education  among  the  young  is  improving.  It  is  not 
requisite  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  Gangs  Act  to 
"  private "  gangs.  Of  those  not  employed  in  gangs 
there  are  about  100,  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  ;  I  employ  from  30  to  40  on  my  farm.  I 
would  not  place  any  restriction  on  female  labour,  as 
their  services  are  here  much  required,  and  the  work 
could  not  possibly  be  done  without  them.     I  would 
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not  limit  the  age  for  boys  to  go  to  work.  School 
attendance  for  four  months  during  winter  is  desirable. 
The  school  is  conveniently  situated.  Cottages  are 
conveniently  placed  on  the  farms,  and  are  not 
crowds.-  I  consider  that  an  evening  school  ade- 
quately supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school ; 
the  night  school  is  badly  attended. 

141.  Major  Fryer,  Newmarket Children  are  em- 
ployed in  this  district,  though  not  in  any  great  numbers 
together.  Married  women  are  much  employed.  There 
is  not  more  immorality  among  the  field  women  than 
among  the  idle  ones.  The  gangs  are  not  so  much 
mixed  as  they  used  to  be.  The  want  of  good  cottage 
accommodation  is  the  root  of  the  evil  state  of  morals. 


Schools  are  abundant.  The  state  of  education  among 
the  young  is  low,  but  is  certainly  improving.  The 
lads  feel  the  want  of  education,  as  they  find  the 
difficulty  of  getting  places  if  they  cannot  read  or 
write.  The  system  of  piece  work,  wherein  a  father 
is  often  assisted  by  his  children,  e.g.,  in  turnip  hoeing 
and  singling,  would  render  it  difficult  to  restrict  the 
hours  of  work  on  the  land.  Thinks  that  all  classes 
are  now  anxious  to  raise  the  standard  of  education, 
and  that  legislation  might  tend  to  retard  instead  of 
advance  the  cause,  by  checking  the  voluntary  support 
now  freely  given.  An  extension  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Labouring  Classes  Dwelling  House  Act  (29  Vict. 
c.  28.)  to  rural  districts  might  be  beneficial. 


Cambridge" 
sWre. 

Mr.  Portman. 


YORKSHIRE. 
EAST  RIDING. 


BURSTWICK. 

Population,  485.    Acreage,  4,220. 

142.  Rev.  F.  B.  King,  Mr.  Mitchenson,  Mr.  Parh 
— It  was  considered  desirable  that  some  system  of  en- 
forced education  should  be  adopted.  That  no  child 
should  go  to  work  under  11  years  of  age,  and  that 
they  should  remain  at  school  tiU  that  age.  Mr.  King 
would  make  it  necessary  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
three  years  education  in  an  approved  school  before 
employment,  and  would  place  a  penalty  on  the  em- 
ployer of  any  child  without  such  certificate.  Children 
are  not  much  employed  in  the  fields,  sometimes  10  or 
1 2  together,  of  both  sexes  with  a  man  over  them  in 
weeding  and  potato  picking,  they  are  then  paid  by 
the  farmer.  Parents  do  not  appreciate  education,  and 
make  the  children  go  out  to  earn  something  when  they 
can.  The  health  is  injuriously  afiected  by  exposure  to 
weather  and  hard  work  under  10  years  of  age,  the 
children  are  stunted  in  their  growth.  Women  when 
married  go  hoeing,  but  they  are  not  so  much  employed 
now  as  formerly.  The  farm  servants,  male  and  female, 
are  engaged  at  the  statutes  or  hirings  at  Martinmas 
(the  23rd  Nov.)  for  the  year.  They  are  lodged  and 
boarded  either  in  the  house  of  the  farmer  or  of  his 
foi'eman,  and  are  paid  by  the  year.  There  are  very 
few  cottages  attached  to  the  farms  and  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  master  and  laboui-er  if  there  were 
more.  The  cottages  are  clean  and  in  good  repair  and 
not  overcrowded.  Rent  from  Bl.  to  5/.  The  greatest 
distance  to  work  is  two  miles.  The  state  of  education 
is  low,  the  children  are  not  sufficiently  grounded. 
Sunday  school  is  vsreU  attended.  Night  school  does 
not  answer,  the  farmhouses  are  far  apart  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  school,  and  the  arrangements  for 
"  doing-up "  the  horses  at  8  p.m.  prevent  the  lads 
from  coming  to  school.  Wages  of  an  ordinary  labourer 
are  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  a  day. 

RYHILL,  HAMLET  OF  BURSTWICK. 

Population,  243.    Acreage,  1,500. 

143.  Mr.  Leonard,  fai-mer. — I  farm  700  acres.  I 
never  employ  children  and  do  not  consider  that  chil- 
dren under  10  years  of  age  are  of  much  use  to  the 
farmer.  To  prevent  children  under  10  years  from 
going  to  field  work  would  be  no  hardship  to  the  farmer, 
though  in  some  cases  it  might  be  to  the  parents  of  the 
children.  Wages  of  an  ordinary  labourer  are  15s.  a 
week.  The  younger  portion  of  the  population  can 
mostly  read  and  write.  The  rent  of  cottages  with 
garden  and  pighouse  is  4/.  each  per  annum.  More 
cottages  are  wanted  and  legislation  on  that  point 
would  be  very  beneficial.  When  farms  are  situated 
at  a  distance  from  the  village  the  farmers  would  be  too 
glad  to  pay  a  fair  per-centage  to  the  landlord  for 
the  money  laid  out  in  building  cottages. 

SALTHAUGH  GRANGE,  KEYINGHAM. 

144.  Mr.  Francis. — ^I  occupy  900  acres.  Children 
are  not  much  employed  in  field  work.  They  go  out 
bird-tenting  and  pulling  "runch  "  for  about  six  weeks 
in  spring  and  summer.    They  go  at  9  years  of  age, 

2. 


and  are  paid  'Ad.  a  day.  Boys  do  not  go  with  the  carts. 
It  would  be  no  hardship  on  the  employer  to  forbid 
children  working  under  a  given  age,  though  it  might 
be  to  the  parents,  as  the  children  go  out  to  earn  money 
for  clothes,  &c.  The  state  of  education  is  pretty  good. 
The  plough  lads  are  hired  by  the  year  ;  the  fore- 
man wiU  get  30/.  a  year  and  keep ;  waggoners, 
16Z.  to  20/.  and  keep  ;  lads  10/.  to  14Z.  and  keep. 
When  the  lads  are  weU  looked  after  they  become 
good  and  careful  men  and  are  able  to  save  money. 
The  wages  of  an  ordinary  labourer  are  2s.  6d.  a  day, 
and  3s.  for  special  work,  such  as  thrashing;  much 
work  is  done  by  the  piece,  and  earnings  larger  than 
the  weekly  wage  are  made  at  it.  I  have  three  or  four 
cottages  on  the  farm,  some  men  come  two  miles  to 
work.  One  double  cottage  for  general  labpur  is  suffi- 
cient for  200  acres  under  the  system  of  yearly  hiring  of 
plough  lads.  Single  and  mamed  women  go  out  weeding. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  emigration  and  labourers 
have  come  from  Norfolk  and  other  counties. 

PARISH   OF  KEYINGHAM. 

Population,  639.    Acreage,  1,890. 

KEYINGHAM  SCHOOL. 

145.  Mr.  Kendall,  master. — 46  boys  and-  girls  on 
register  ;  average  attendance  for  year,  44  boys  and 
girls.  The  children  are  away  from  school  9  or  10  weeks 
in  spiing  and  summer,  bird  tenting,  singling  turnips, 
weeding,  &c.  ;  they  go  as  young  as  8  or  9  years.  I 
would  recommend  1 1  years  as  the  limit  below  which 
no  child  should  go  to  work,  a  boy  who  attended  regu- 
larly up  to  that  time  would  be  able  to  read  and  write 
and  do  arithmetic  up  to  the  rule  of  three.  They  lose 
a  great  deal  of  what  they  have  learnt  when  they  go 
out.  Girls  do  not  go  much  to  field  work  except  for 
band-making  in  harvest  time.  There  is  an  Infant 
School  in  the  parish,  but  no  industrial  training  for  girls. 
The  night  school  did  not  answer. 

[There  were  16  boys  present  of  different  ages  who 
had  been  out  pulling  runch.] 

146.  Ness. — 12  years  old,  had  been  out  pig-tenting 
in  the  autumn  for  3  years,  generally  got  8d.  a  day. 

147.  John  Beat. — I  have  been  out  pig-tenting  and 
pulling  runch  ;  got  8d.  a  day,  and  Is.  a  day  for  band- 
making.  We  went  12  or  14  together,  very  few  girls 
with  us.  I  have  been  five  miles  to  work,  pulling 
runch  ;  walked  there  and  back,  goc  8d.  a  day.  My 
back  was  very  tired.  A  ganger  looks  after  us,  and 
pays  us  the  wages  ;  he  is  employed  by  the  farmer  to 
get  children  for  the  job,  and  is  paid  2s.  6d.  a  day  ; 
he  does  not  make  anything  out  of  the  children.  He 
was  a  labourer  belonging  to  the  farm  on  which  I 
worked. 

PATEINGTON, 

Population,  1,724.    Acreage,  4,494. 

148.  Mr.  R.  Lambert,  Mr.  Marshall. — Children  of 
8  to  10  years  of  age  are  employed  for  singling  turnips 
and  bird-tenting  ;  in  the  former  work  they  usually  go 
with  their  parents.  Some  are  used  for  driving  horses 
at  that  age.     A  boy  of  8  years  is  no  good  for  work. 

Z  z 
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E.  R.  York. 
Mr.  Fortman. 


Women  are  mostly  used  for  weeding.  Parents  would 
suffer  in  many  cases  if  the  labour  of  young  children 
was  forbidden.  Schools  in  the  district  are  generally 
good,  but  the  parents  are  very  indifferent  about  send- 
ing their  children  to  school.  Mr.  Lambert  quoted  a 
case  of  a  man  at  Easington  eai'ning  wages  at  the  rate 
of  150^.  a  year,  who  refuses  to  allow  his  children  to  go 
to  school.  It  was  thought  that  a  system  enforcing 
school  attendance  for  six  months  in  the  year  would 
answer  better  than  half  days  or  alternate  days  of  work 
and  school. 

149.  Pateington  Schools. 

Infant  School,  for  both  sexes  up  to  7  years. 

On  the  books  80        Average  attendance  -     6i 

BoTS  School. 

In  Winter.  _ 

On  register  83         Average  attendance  -     64 

In  Summer. 
On  register  -     84        Average  attendance  -     54 

GiELS  School. 
On  register  -     60        Average  attendance  -    43 

150.  Mr.  Plumley,  master. — I  have  been  here  four 
and  a  half  years.  There  is  in  the  school  now,  one  boy 
of  16  years  of  age,  one  of  15,  several  of  14  down  to 
7  years.  Children  of  labourers  usually  leave  school  at 
12  years  of  age  ;  some  come  back  a  little  in  the  winter. 
Children  go  out  line-weeding  in  a  sort  of  gang.  Those 
who  attend  school  regularly  up  to  10  or  11  years  are 
well  grounded  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
The  parents  are  quite  uneducated  and  do  not  appre- 
ciate education  for  their  children,  consequently  they 
do  not  care  to  send  them  regularly  to  school.  There 
is  no  poverty  sufficient  for  an  excuse.  The  payment 
to  the  school  varies  from  Id.  to  Is.  a  week.  The 
health  of  the  children  is  not  injuriously  affected  by 
field  work,  but  they  are  often  wandering  about  the 
streets  in  the  cold  and  wet  from  the  closing  of  the 
school  to  the  time  (6  p.m.)  when  their  mothers  return 
from  the  flax  mill,  the  house  being  locked  up  during 
the  mother's  absence.  There  is  a  night  school  open 
for  three  nights  a  week.  Twenty  males  attend,  vary- 
ing in  age  from  12  to  28  ;  they  are  mostly  sons  of 
tradesmen  or  lads  employed  in  shops,  and  they  come 
very  willingly.  Very  few  are  of  the  agricultural 
labouring  class. 

151.  Wrigglesworth,  boy,  10  years  of  age. — I  have 
been  out  line-weeding  ;  we  go  about  20  together,  boys 
and  girls,  some  girls  15  years  of  age.  The  man  who 
looks  after  us  goes  with  us  from  the  village.  Some 
get  Td.,  some  8rf.  a  day.  The  manager  of  the  flax 
works  pays  us  at  the  works. 

[There  is  here  a  large  flax  mill,  employing  about 
150  hands.— E.  B.  P.] 

152.  Extract  from  Letter  from  C.  Metcalf,  Esq., 
to  Hon.  E.  Portman. 

Sir,  Patrington,  April  11,  1868. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  sufficiently 
examining  the  questions  issued  by  the  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion as  to  be  able  to  answer  them  at  all  correctly,  but 
I  may  add  in  answer  to  your  note  that  the  children  in 
this  town  and  neighbourhood  as  a  rule  are  sufficiently 
educated,  and,  excepting  "the  Rotary,"  no  gangs  of 
children  or  women  are  employed,  excepting  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  during  the  line  weeding,  and  then 
sober  steady  overlookers  have  charge  of  every  ten  or 
dozen  children.  Women  are  mostly  employed  for 
puUing  line  for  a  short  period  during  the  end  of 
August  and  beginning  of  September,  but  then  they  do 
not  go  in  gangs,  as  each  family  has  their  own  lots, 
though  there  may  be  a  great  number  in  one  field. 

Very  few  children  are  employed  by  the  farmers  in 
this  district  till  the  harvest  commences,  which  only 
lasts  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  then  the  schools  are 
closed  for  a  month,  at  least  it  is  so  here. 


I  can  scarcely  think  that  this  neighbourhood,  being 
so  thinly  populated,  requices  much  fresh  legislation. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  C.  Metcalf. 

WINESTEAD. 

Population,  173.     Acreage,  2,570. 

153.  Mr.  Stephenson. — I  have  two  cottages  with  my 
farm  for  labourers,  and  have  yearly  men  in  the  house 
besides.  There  is  with  each  cottage  one  and  a  half 
acres  of  land,  and  on  a  20  acre  allotment  field  in  the 
low  land  10  cottagers  have  two  acres  a  piece.  Wages 
for  ordinary  labourers  15s.  a  week.  Children  are  not 
much  employed  in  field  work  except  for  runch  pulling 
in  sprihg^and'summer  ;  then  perhaps  8  or  10  together. 
A  trusty  man  is  sent  to  look  after  them.  They  earn 
6«?.  and  8rf.  a  day.  I  think  10  years  would  be  a  good 
limit  to  fix,  below  which  children  should  not  go  to 
work  ;  they  should  not  be  kept  away  longer  than  that 
as  they  must  learn  their  work  as  agricultural  labourers 
and  the  parents  want  the  earnings.  Some  of  the 
lads  read  and  write  very  weU.  Some  parents,  though 
earning  good  wages,  will  not  send  the  children  to 
school.  There  are  sufficient  schools  in  the  district. 
I  should  not  approve  of  compulsory  education. 

.  154.  WiNESTEAD  School. 

Mrs.  Cotton,  mistress,  20  boys  and  girls  on  books. 
— The  children  go  out  young  to  earn  wages,  and 
forget  much  that  they  have  learnt.  If  they  were 
kept  regularly  at  school  till  10  years  of  age,  they 
would  be  able  to  read,  write,  land  do  a  sum  fairly. 
The  Sunday  school  is  not  well  attended. 

[One  girl  in  the  school  of  10  years  of  age  had  been 
out  singling  turnips  last  year,  and  earned  9d.  a  day.] 


Population,  596. 


ROOS. 

Acreage,  2,414.     Cultivation, 
mixed. 


155.  Return  made  by  Rev.  R.  B.  Machell,  Rector. 

There  are  no  private  gangs  here.     Those  employed 
in  field  work  are, — 

Males. 

Between  8  and  10  -       3 

„     10  and  13             -  -     19 

„     13  and  18              -  -       3 


Total  25 

Females. 

Between  10  and  13 

-       2 

Over  18,  married  - 

-     17 

Total  19 

The  women  are  employed  in  spring  with  the  thrash- 
ing machine  ;  in  summer  hoeing,  weeding,  and  sing- 
ling turnips  ;  in  autumn  and  winter  with  thrashing 
machine.  The  children  are  employed  in  spring  in 
bird-tenting  ;  in  summer  in  singling  turnips,  gather- 
ing stones,  and  picking  thistles  ;  in  autumn  in  tenting 
pigs  on  the  stubbles  ;  in  winter  they  go  to  school.  A 
few  walk  occasionally  two  miles  to  a  neighbouring 
village.  The  hours  of  work  in  bu-d-tenting  are  12, 
in  pig-tenting  9,  with  an  hour  or  one  and  a  half  hours 
for  meals.  There  is  no  injury  to  the  health  nor  any 
ill  treatment  The  field  work  has  a  bad  effect  on  the 
morals  of  the  females.  I  would  restrict  female  labour 
to  a  defined  age.  I  would  not  restrict  the  age  for 
boys'  labour. 

School  attendance  by  half  day  at  school  and  half 
day  at  work  would  be  the  best  plan  educationally  for 
the  chUd,  but  an  attendance  for  six  months  during 
the  year  would  be  most  convenient  for  the  employer 
and  the  child.  The  school  attendance  is  not  affected 
by  distance.  19  per  cent,  of  farm  labourers'  children 
cannot  pay  the  school  pence — 2d.  a  week  for  one 
chUd,  Irf.  a  week  for  each  one  after  the  first. 

Good  cottage  accommodation  is  very  necessary. 
Two  would  be  sufficient  per  hundred  acres.  There 
is  a  sufficient  number  with  two  and-  three  bedroons. 
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The'  cottages  generally  have  two  ground-floor  rooms, 
a  kitchen  and'  living  room,  and  two  bedrooms ;  in 
this  case  they  often  keep  the  living  room  as  a  best 
parlour  and  live  in  the  kitchen.  The  ventUation  is 
imperfiSct  ;  drainage  fair.  Two-thirds  of  thp  cottages 
have  gardens.  Rent  without  garden,  3/.  10s.  a  year. 
Rent  with  garden,  51.  a  year.  A  few  are  owned  by 
the  landowners,  the  rest  by  tradesmen  and  others. 
There  is  no  compulsion  on  tenants  as  to  dealing  with 
their  landlord. 

For  providing  good  cottage  accommodation  I 
would  suggest  that  three-quarters  of  the  cost  should 
be  defrayed  by  public  money,  to  be  repaid  in  40 
years  ;  one-quarter  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  and 
no  interest  paid  on  it,  in  consideration  of  the  cottages 
becoming  his  property  ultimately. 

School. 
In  Summer, 


On 

Average 

Register. 

Attendance. 

Boys  : 

Under  10 

- 

17 

17 

Between  10  and  13 

5 

8 

(Grirls  : 

Under  10 

- 

13 

12 

Between 

10  and  13 

7 

5 

In  Winter. 


Boys: 

Under  10 

11 

5 

Between  10  and  13 

8 

8 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

12 

12 

Between  10  and  13 

8 

5 

Neither  at  school  nor  at  work  : — In  summer,  five  boys 
between  8  and  10  years,  and  five  between  10  and  13  ;  in 
winter,  one  boy  under  10,  one  girl  between  10  and  13 
years. 

156.  Mr.  Sykes,  farmer. — Children  ai-e  not  much 
employed  here,  and  rarely  under  10  years  of  age, 
then  at  bird-tenting  and  weeding.  There  are  very 
good  infant  and  day  schools.  Day-labourers  earn  15s. 
a  week.  I  do  not  think  children  would  get  enough 
education  before  10  years  of  age,  but  the  winter 
months  might  after  that  age  be  given  to  schoolmg 
till  they  go  to  farm-service.  Plough  lads  who  go  by 
the  year  do  not  often  begin  till  they  are  14  years  old. 
Of  farm  servants,  a  foreman  will  get  501.  a  year  and 
his  keep  ;  a  waggoner  261.  to  30/.  and  keep  ;  the  lads 
of  14  years  and  upwards  _12/.  and  13/.  a  year  and 
keep.  These  servants  are  now  often  boarded  with  the 
foreman,  instead  of  in  the  fanner's  house  as  formerly. 
It  is  very  desirable  to  have  cottages  on  the  farms. 
The  Union  Chargeability  Act  is  operating  beneficially 
in  many  parts. 

RISE. 
Population,  188.     Acreage,  2,012. 

157.  There  are  some  excellent  new  cottages  on  Mr. 
W.  Bethell's  estate  here,  but  he  says  that  where  they 
are  placed  at  any  distance  from  the  village,  he  has  found 
difficulty  in  getting  the  people  to  go  and  live  in  them, 
as  they  prefer  living  in  the  village.  Wages  are  ordi- 
narily 15*.  a  week,  for  thrashing  work  he  has  to  pay 
3«  and  3s.  Gd.  a  day,  according  to  the  distance  to  the 
job.     (E.B.P.) 

158.  Extract  from  Rettjen. — ^Rev.  W.  Whatelet. 

Children  are  employed  in  the  spring  in  bird-tenting. 

School  attendance  is  not  affected  by  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  parents. 

The  farms  are  cultivated  almost  entirely  by  ser- 
vants boarding  in  the  farmhouses.  Labour  is  occa- 
eionaUy  obtained  from  two  villages  at  a  distance  of 


two  miles,  the  number  of  cottages  in  the  village  not 
being  sufficient  to  supply  at  all  times  the  requisite 
amount  of  labour. 

The  cottages  are  nearly  all  recently  buUt,  are  well- 
drained  and  ventilated  with  plenty  of  accommodation, 
having  mostly  three  bedrooms,  and  a  good  supply  of 
water,  gardens  and  outhouses.  They  all  belong  to 
the  owner  of  the  parish  ;  rent  about  At.  a  year. 

School. 
In  Summer  and  Winter. 
On  register : 

Boys  and  girls  under  10  -  >       -         -         20 
Between  10  and  13  ...  5 

Average  attendance  : 

Boys  and  girls  under  10  -         -         -•        15 
Between  10  and  13  .        -        -  5 

There  is  no  night  school. 

The  system  of  yearly  farm  servants  is  very  bad  for 
the  morals,  the  lads  become  very  rough.     The  cases 
where  they  are  carefully  looked  after  are  exceptional. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  gangs  or  of  much  employ- 
ment of  children  except  in  bird-tenting. 

SKIRLAUGH. 

159.  John  Ford,  relieving  officer. — Children  go  out 
to  work  as  young  as  10  yeai's.  We  do  not  take 
children  off  the  relief  Hst  tiU  13  years  of  age.  Some- 
times in  spring  eight  or  nine  children  will  go  together 
for  weeding,  where  they  are  overlooked  by  one  of  the 
fanner's  men.  Children  go  with  their  parents  for 
singling  turnips.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  done 
by  the  piece  ;  the  fathers  who  earn  good  wages  at  it 
do  not  send  their  children  to  work  young.  The 
union  generally  is  weU  supplied  with  schools.  JJight 
schools  have  not  answered.  The  people  are  well  off, 
cottages  not  at  all  overcrowded.  I  do  not  suppose  you 
can  find  two  families  in  one  cottage  in  the  union. 

WITHERNWICK. 
Acreage,  2,700.     Cultivation,  arable. 

160.  Rettjen  made  by  Mr.  W.  Simpson,  farmer. 
There  are  no  private  gangs. 

I  employ  two  lads  between  13  and  18  years  of  age, 
and  one  girl  between  13  and  18  years,  and  one  un- 
married woman  over  18  years.  They  live  on  the  farm, 
and  are  employed  in  all  kiads  of  work. 

We  have  no  female  children  who  go  to  work  in  the 
fields,  except  in  harvest-time  when  they  go  with 
their  parents. 

Poor  children  pay  2d.  a  week  for  their  schooUng. 

A  few  labourers  have  to  walk  about  a  mile  to  then- 
work.  The  cottages  stand  aiiy,  are  well  ventilated, 
and  have  good  drainage,  usually  with  two  ground- 
floor  rooms,  and  two  chambers.  Rent  from  3/.  to  6/. 
a  year. 

There  are  always  some  cottages  untenanted. 

There  is  no  night  school. 

Witheenwick  School. 

161.  Peter  Atkin,  msister. — There  are  on  the  books 
75  boys  and  girls  ;  average  attendance,  winter,  70 ; 
summer,  40.  Some  children  go  out  at  10  years  of 
age,  some  not  till  12  or  13  years.  The  boys  are 
employed  in  spring  and  summer  in  stone  picking, 
twitching,  and  picking  runch.  I  have  known  some 
children  who  are  employed  with  their  fathers  in 
draining  become  quite  stiffened  up  like  old  men 
before  they  are  1 5  years  old.  We  take  children  into 
the  school  at  4  years.  I  should  like  to  see  12  years 
fixed  as  the  limit  below  which  they  should  not  leave 
school ;  they  would  then  be  well  grounded.  There 
are  two  sisters  who  come  alternate  weeks  who  get  a 
long  way  behind  in  their  class.  I  once  kept  a  night 
school  ;  14  or  15  farm  lads  came  from  the  houses, 
but  I.  could  not  keep  it  on,  as  it  did  not  pay.  I 
should  like  to  see  forced  attendance  at  night  schools. 
The  farmers  take  no  interest  in  the  school. 

162.  C.  Fox,  13  years  old I  went  out  picking  stones 

and  twitching  at  10  years  old,  and  was  out  nearly  six 
months  in  the  year.  We  went  about  20  together,  some 
younger  than  me.  There  were  two  or  three  girls  from 

Z  z  2 


E.  E.  York. 
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E.  R.  York.     8  to  14  years  with  us.     I  have  been  three  miles  to 

work,  left  home  at  7  a.m.,  worked  on  land  from  8  a.m. 

Mr.  Portman.    to  6  p.m.    The  foreman  or  a  labourer  looked  after  us. 

~ Master  paid  the  wages,  8c?.  or  9cf.  a  day.  I  forgot  my 

*  reading  and  other  things. 

163.  Whi.  Harsley,  9  years  old. — I  have  been  out 
one  year  in  two  farmers'  places.  Did  little  jobs  about 
home,  and  looked  after  the  cows.     I  got  1/. 

ALDBOROUGH. 

164.  Mr.  Sherrington,  schoolmaster. — This  is  an 
endowed  school,  called  Tory's  Charity ;  70  on  the 
books  ;  60  to  65  average  attendance  in  winter  ;  45 
in  summer.  Children  go  out  to  field  labour  at  1 1  and 
12  years  of  age,  return  to  school  after  harvest,  and 
attend  pretty  regularly  from  Martinmas  to  March. 
They  are  employed  in  bird  tenting,  in  pulling  quicks 
(twitch),  and  singling  turnips.  Are  paid  9d.  to  \s.  a 
day  ;  they  work  about  six  together,  and  are  looked 
after  by  a  labourer.  Some  boys  go  draining  with  their 
father,  who  takes  the  work  by  the  piece  ;  this  is  very 
hard  work  for  them.  I  think  10  years  too  young  an 
age  at  which  to  fix  the  limit ;  if  it  were  put  at  12  years 
children  would  be  well  grounded  ;  before  that  age 
they  forget  very  quickly  what  they  have  learnt.  Their 
knowledge  is  imperfect,  even  if  they  come  to  school 
in  winter,  when  working  in  spring  and  summer.  A 
night  school  has  been  started  this  winter  ;  it  is  badly 
attended.  One  farm  servant  comes,  the  rest  are 
chiefly  apprentices.  The  farmhouses  ai-e  too  far  from 
the  village  to  allow  the  lads  to  come,  under  the  present 
regulation  of  hours  for  work.  There  are  13  acres  of 
allotments  belonging  to  Tory's  Charity,  which  are  let 
out  to  labourers  in  portions  of  1  rood  and  1  rood  20 
perches  to  each  man.  Most  of  the  cottages  have  gar- 
dens. The  labouring  class  is  very  well  off".  The  women 
work  a  little  in  the  fields  in  spring  time.  Parents  are 
tolerably  earnest  in  sending  their  children  to  school. 

165.  Extract  from  Letter  from  Rev.  F.  Maegetts 
to  Hon.  E.  Poktman. 

«  SiE,  Aldborough,  Hull,  April  29,  1868. 

"  We  have  no  gangs  employed  in  this  parish, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  peculiar  to 
be  observed.  Most  of  the  work  on  the  farms  is  done 
by  the  farm  servants,  who  live  in  the  farmhouses. 
The  young  people  both  boys  and  girls  generally  go 
out  to  service  at  14  or  15,  and  this  relieves  their 
parents'  houses  from  overcrowding. 

"  The  evils  attending  the  agricultural  employment 
of  young  people  in  this  neighbourhood  are  not  in  the 
fields,  but  in  the  farmhouses  where  several  servants 
of  both  sexes  live  together.  No  doubt  much  depends 
upon  the  master  and  mistress  as  to  the  ordering  of 
their  large  households,  and  I  think  a  higher  tone  is 
beginning  to  be  observed  both  among  masters  and 
servants,  but  there  is  room  for  improvement.  We 
have  a  good  day  school  in  the  village,  and  an  evening 
school  in  the  winter,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
«  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Francis  Margetts." 


Population,    1,041. 


HORNSEA. 
Acreage,    3,160, 


Cultivation, 
mixed. 

166.  Rev.  W.  L.  Palmes,  rector. — Children  leave 
school  at  1 1  or  12  years  of  age  to  go  to  farm  work  or 
to  beach  work,  gathering  stones  with  their  parents.  I 
think  the  system  of  farm  lads  in  the  farmers'  houses, 
as  at  present  conducted,  very  degrading  and  bru- 
talising  to  both  sexes. 

Extract  from  Retttrn,  Rev.  W.  Palmes. 

No  private  gangs. 

Each  farmer  hires  one  or  more  boys  and  girls  by 
the  year  to  live  with  him  on  his  farm.  Very  few 
boys  or  girls  ai'e  employed  under  13  years  of  age,  and 
but  few  girls  between  13  and  18  years. 

The  boys  are  employed  in  agricultural  work  and 
about  horses  and  sheep,  the  girls  in  household  work 
and  with  the  cows. 


The  sexes  are  thrown  together  too  much,  and  the 
master  and  mistress  generally  take  little  or  no  charge 
of  the  morals  or  religion  of  their  inmates.  A  ha.rd 
feeling  has  grown  up  between  the  classes.  The  life 
of  a  farm  servant  does  not  seem  to  be  conducive  to 
purity,  and  the  tone  is  coarse  and  bad  as  a  rule. 
Except  at  hay  and  harvest  times,  the  females  are  not 
hereabouts  employed  in  field  work. 

I  would  not  allow  boys  to  be  employed  under  14  or 
even  IS  years  of  age,  they  go  into  farm  service  too  early, 
and  soon  forget  all  that  they  have  learnt  at  school. 

As  far  as  the  health  is  concerned,  no  restriction  as 
to  the  hours  of  work  is  necessary,  and  I  fear  the 
farmers  would  oppose  any  arrangement  to  enable  their 
servants  to  attend  school  for  part  of  the  day. 

The  hiilf  day  or  alternate  day  system  for  school 
and  work,  could  not  be  applied  on  account  of  distance 
from  school,  &c.  But  attendance  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours  during  six  months  of  the  year  might  be 
arranged,  when  the  labour  is  less  required  on  the 
farm.  I  should  prefer  a  compulsory  attendance  up  to 
14  or  14^  years  of  age. 

Distance  from  the  outlying  farms  affects  the  attend- 
ance at  night  school  in  the  winter. 

Our  labourers  could  quite  well  afford  to  pay  the 
small  weekly  payment  of  2c?.  or  3c?.  which  we  charge, 
but  they  do  not  value  education  as  much  as  they 
ought.  Almost  all  our  girls  go  into  farm  service  at 
13,  or  are  apprenticed  as  dressmakers. 

In  the  cottages  the  people  huddle  together  in  one 
sleeping-room,  even  when  they  have  others,  from 
habit  and  ignorance. 

We  have  ceased  to  be  an  agricultural  village,  and 
Hornsea  is  becoming  a  town,  owing  to  the  railway 
bringing  the  families  of  business-men  in  Hull  to  be 
residents  here. 

School. 
In  Summer. 


On 

Average 

Register. 

Attendance. 

Boys : 

Under  10 

68 

36 

Between  10  and  13 

20 

16 

Girls : 

TTnder  10 

26 

18 

Between  10  and  13 

23 

11 

In  Winter. 


Boys  : 

Under  10 

75 

50 

Between  10  and  13 

25 

17 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

45 

18 

Between  10  and  13 

15 

12 

They  for  the  most  part  soon  forget  all  that  they 
have  learned  at  school,  and  when  they  come  to  be 
married  cannot  write  their  own  names. 

We  had  an  evening  school  for  some  years,  but  the 
farm  servants  could  not  or  would  not  attend. 

The^  farm  servants,  who  would  be  most  benefited 
by  a  night  school,  cannot  well  attend  on  account  of 
distance,  bad  weather,  and  the  objection  made  by  their 
masters. 

LEVEN. 
167.  Rev.  Geo.  Wray,  rector. — Children  go  out  as 
young  as  8  years  of  age  to  potatoe-planting  and 
picking,  to  weeding  and  making  bands  in  harvest. 
Some  boys  of  10  years  go  to  farm  service,  and  do  not 
return  to  school.  The  parents  are  uneducated,  and 
prefer  getting  the  children's  earnings  to  sending  them 
to  school.  The  fai-m-servant  system  is  very  demorali- 
zing, the  servants  are  not  looked  after,  and  rarely 
come  to  church.     Wages,  2«.  %d.   a  day.     There  are 
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18  women,  two  girls,  and  23  boys  in  the  parish 
employed  in  field  labour  at  harvest  and  other  times. 
Their  hours  of  work  are  10,  with  one  hour  allowed  for 
meals.  T^ie  half  day  and  alternate  day  scheme  for 
school  attendance  are  inapplicable  for  farming  which 
requires  continuous  labour.  Rent  of  cottages,  41,  to 
51.  a,  year. 

Remarks. 

The  inquiry  involved  in  this  Commission  is  scarcely 
applicable  to  the  parish  of  Leven.  There  are  no 
women  or  children  constantly  employed  in  field 
labour.  A  few  engage  themselves  at  particular  seasons 
for  short  terms,  but  that  depends  on  the  weather  and 
circumstances.  Wages  are  good  and  work  is  plentiful, 
but  the  men  for  the  most  part  do  the  work.  House 
accommodation  is  good,  and  would  be  amply  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  parish  if  a  considerable  number  of 
men  who  dwell  in  the  village  did  not  take  employment 
in  the  adjoining  parishes.  The  township  of  Leven 
contains  much  copyhold  property,  which  facilitates 
speculation  in  building  cottages,  and  these  are  chiefly 
held  by  retired  petty  tradesmen  and  others  who  have 
saved  a  little  money.  There  is  a  much  larger  popula- 
tion than  the  township  requires,  and  yet  labourers  are 
scarce,  because  so  many  are  eniploj'^ed  in  neighbouring 
parishes.  The  adjoining  parish  of  Routh,  which  con- 
tains, I  believe,  2,300  acres,  has  very  little  cottage 
accommodation,  but  is  supplied  with  labourers  ehiefly 
from  Leven,  a-distancf!  between  two  and  three  miles. 
That  whole  parish  is  the  property  of  one  nobleman. 
What  is  chiefly  wanted  around  us,  and  this  probably 
applies  more  or  less  to  England  at  large,  is  cottage 
dwellings  for  married  men,  which  would  give  them  a 
local  interest  and  check  the  propensity  to  seek  a  new 
place  every  returning  Statutes. 

Boys  generally  go  to  farm  service  from  13  to  14 
years  of  age.  They  hire  for  the  year.  Their  home 
is  broken  up  and  they  never  attend  school  again.  It 
would  be  a  great  advantage  if  farmers  were  prohibited 
from  hiring  boys  under  14  years  of  age,  and  without  a 
certificate  from  the  clergyman  of  their  parish  that  they 
can  both  read  and  -write.  Farmhouses  are  so  scattered, 
and  farm  servants  so  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  early  neglect  cannot  be  overcoflie  in  maturer 
life,  but  the  mind  becomes  more  and  more  callous  and 
debased  from  frequent  intercourse  with  evil,  and  the 
want  of  sound  principles  leaves  it  a  prey  to  every 
vicious  incentive.  Where,  as  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  farms  are  large  and  very  detached,  the 
farmer's  house  is  like  a  barrack  with  a  long  chamber 
full  of  beds,  one  of  which  the  foreman  commonly  occu- 
pies to  keep  order  and  rouse  the  men  in  the  morning. 
The  great  moral  evil  from  this  species  of  farming 
arises  from  the  necessary  mixture  of  the  sexes,  there 
being  many  men  in  a  house  and  commonly  two  women 
servants  at  most.  Bastardy  cases  are  consequently 
numerous. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  men  in  this  village  who 
work  in  the  drains.  These  are  called  bankers.  The 
drainage  here  is  extensive,  and  the  cleansing  takes 
place  once  or  twice  a  year.  It  is  done  by  contract. 
One  man  takes  a  contract  and  engages  other  men  to 
woi'k  with  him.     It  is  severe  labour  but  well  paid. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  agricultural 
population  will  be  found  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
manufacturing,  the  one  being  scattered  over  a  wide 
area  and  the  other  grouped  together  by  the  nature  of 
their  employment. 

Wages  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  will  be 
found  higher  than  in  most  parts  of  England. 

George  Wkay, 

Leven,  March  27,  1 868.  Rector  of  Leven. 

ELSTERNWICK. 
168.  J.  Dickinson,  Esq. — I  have  four  or  five  cot- 
'  tages  on  a  farm  ;  the  system  of  attaching  cottages  to 
the  farm  ought  to  be  extended.  It  is  not  often  the 
case  in  these  parts  that  there  are  any  so  attached.  The 
labourers  live  in  the  villages.  There  are  plots  of 
ground  of  one  acre  with  the  cottages.  Most  of  the 
cottages  have  two  bedrooms.     Cottages"  on  an  estate 


should  not  aU  be  the  same  size;  you  should  buUd 
some  with  two  and  some  with  three  bedrooms,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  large  and  small  families  ;  in  many  cases 
the  third  room  would  not  be  used,  and  when  people 
have  cottages  larger  than  they  want  they  are  apt  to 
become  uncleanly  and  slovenly.  Rent  with  land  is 
usually  41.  a  year.  The  cottages  at  Humbleton  pay 
4  per  cent.  If  money-  could  be  borrowed  on  easy 
terms  from  the  Government  for  cottage  building  people 
with  small  sums  to  invest  might  take  up  enough  to 
make  up  the  requisite  amount,  on  repayment  in  40 
years.  At  present  the  machinery  for  borrowing  money 
for  this  purpose  is  cumbrous  and  expensive.  In  this 
district  the  properties  are  for  the  most  part  small,  say 
three  to  400  acres  ;  there  are  only  three  large  pro- 
perties. Labourers'  wages  are  2s.  6d.  a  day.  There 
are  plenty  of  good  schools,  and  the  parents  send  their 
children  regularly.  Boys  do  not  go  out  to  work  young, 
they  generally  stay  at  school  till  13  or  14  years  of  age. 
TiU  they  can  plough  they  are  not  of  much  use  to  the 
farmer.  Farm  servants  do  not  attend  church  with 
any  regularity,,  and  "  the  farmers  can't,  make  them." 

169.  Mr.  Marsden,  Dunthorpe,  Humbleton. — ^Very 
few  children  are  employed  at  all.  When  a  few  hands 
are  wanted  for  weediijg  we  get  some  Irish  ;  they'  do 
more  work  "  by  take  "  than  "  by  day,"  and  are  paid  in 
money  and  milk.  Women  ai'e  not  employed  in  field 
labour.  I  have  four  cottages  and  a  hind's  house  on 
my  farm.  There  is  a  rood  of  garden  to  each  cottage; 
if  they  paid  rent  it  would  be  3/.  to  4Z.  a  year.  My 
four  farm  lads  are  lodged  and  boarded  m  tho  loremau's 
(hind's)  house.  In  a  large  business  farm  lads  are 
necessary  for  the  horse  work,  and  they  must  live  on 
the  premises,  it  would  not  do  to  have  them  scattered 
about  in  cottages  at  a  distance  from  the  farm  premises; 
but  you  should  also  have  cottages  for  the  labourers  on 
the  farm.  The  statutes  are  a  great  evil ;  I  should  like 
to  substitute  register  ofiices  for  hiring  these  lads.  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a  limit  of  age,  but  a 
sound  and  simple  education  should  be  secured  for  the 
children  of  the  labourer. 

COTTINGHAM. 

Population,  in  1861,  3,131.  Acreage,  9,252.  Cultiva- 
tion, about  5,000  acres  arable,  3,800  grass,  350 
gardon  land. 

The  population  has  increased  much  since  1861. 

170.  Eev.  C.  Overton,  Mr.  E.  Witty,  Mr.  Jame- 
son, schoolmaster. — The  school  is  now  (24th  February) 
fuU.  Children  are  taken  away  for  casual  work  at 
6  years  of  age,  altogether  at  10  and  11  years.  They 
leave  at  an  earlier  age  every  year.  They  are  employed 
in  the  gardens  ;  boys  earn  \s.  and  Is.  6d.  a  day,  girls 
about  the  same  wages,  but  do  not  go  to  work  before 
8  years  of  age.  Parents  take  work  by  the  piece  and 
take  the  children  with  them. 

There  is  no  regular  system  of  ganging,  perhaps  five 
or  six  children  work  together.  The  pea  harvest  is  the 
time  when  most  money  is  earned  here,  the  children 
then  are  very  much  employed.  School  attendance  is 
very  much  affected  by  the  field  work.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  the  population  come  to  school  at  all,  and 
of  those  who  do  come  some  only  attend  for  two  months 
in  the  year.  The  parents  are  very  indifferent  about 
education.  If  children  could  be  compelled  to  attend 
school  from  5  to  10  years  of  age,  they  would  be  well 
grounded  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  from 
that  age  they  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  for  two 
or  three  months  in  the  year,  and  have  to  produce  a  cer- 
tificate of  attendance  at  school  for  so  many  days  in  the 
year  before  permanent  hiring.  Encouragement  of  night 
schools  by  Government  would  be  valuable  and  popular. 
The  farm  lads  are  the  most  ignorant  class,  and  they 
might  often  be  induced  to  attend  night  school.  The 
statutes  are  the  cause  of  much  immorality,  but  have 
lately  fallen  into  disuse  here. 

Cottages  are  in  some  cases  crowded,  there  is  a  want 
of  new  ones.  There  are  two  sets  of  allotments 
adjoining  the  parish  : — 

1.  Belonging  to  the  church  (12  acres,  32  poles).  The 
land  was  given  to  those  who  had  large  families 
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E,  E.  York.  "1"^  holders  pay  22s-.  a  year  for  ,^alf  -asi  acre, 

new  ones  about  5/.  for  same  quantity.  -  Occu- 

Mr.  Portman.  pied  by  20  tenants,  of  whom  18  have  built 

cottages  for  themselves  on  the  property. 

d.  2.  A  piece  of  land  (25  acres,  37  poles)  set  out  by 

Mr.  Ringrose,  let  by  the  half  acre  to  any  one 

who  will  take  it  at  21.  half  an  acre  per  annum, 

occupied  by  30  tenants. 

The  rent  of  garden  land  is  41.   to   51.  an  acre. 

Ordinary  labourer's  wages,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  a  day. 

Women  are  much  employed  in  field  work,  girls  seldojn 

go  out  weeding.     There  are  only  one  or  two  large 

farms  in  the  parish.     Soil  of  all  sorts,  from  wold  land 

to  strong  warp,  bog,  &c. 

171.  Extract  from  Retukn  sent  by  Rev.  C. 
Overton,  Vicar,  Cottingham. 

There  are  no  gangs.: 

The  number   of  persons   employed  are   about,  as 
follows  :— 
Males : 

Under  8    - 
Between  8  and  10 
„       10    „    13 
„       13    „    18 


Total 


Females : 

Under  8    - 
Between  8  and  10 
„      10    „    13 
„      13    „    18 
Over  18  : 
Married 
Unmarried 


-     230 


30 
20 

40 
50 

100 
30 


Total 


270 


They  are  principally  employed  in .  gardeping  in 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  They  do  not  go  more 
than  one  mile  to  work.  Their  hours  of  work  are 
nine,  with  one  hour  allowed  for  meals. 

Toung  females  are  likely  to  be  corrupted  by  contact 
with  the  older  ones,  but  there  is  no  ill-usage  or  injury 
fP  health. 

I  would  recommend  that  boys  should  not  be  em- 
ployed in  field  work  under  10  years  of  age.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  place  restrictions  on  the  hours  of 
work. 

I  think  alternate  whole  days  at  school,  and  whole 
days  at  work,  the  best  scheme  for  securing  school 
attendance.  I  think  no  boy  or  girl  under  the  age 
of  14  years  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  agricultural 
labour  during  the  months  of  November,  December, 
January,  and  February,  which  season  might  be 
devoted  to  education. 

Distance  from  school  affects  the  attendance  most 
seriously  in  winter,  but  not  in  summer.  A  good 
many  parents  avail  themselves  of  the  labour  of  their 
children  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  in  the  matter 
of  school  attendance. 

Girls  are  taught  sewing  and  knitting. 

It  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  those  who  have 
capital  should  invest  it  in  building  model  cottages  at  a 
moderate  rent,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  labourers 
who  have  families. 

One  cottage  per  hundred  acres  is  sufficient  here, 
there  are  two  to  300  acres.  Some  of  the  cottages  are 
too  crowded.  Cottages  here  are  generally  two  stories 
high,  a  room  about  12  feet  square,  and  smaller  kitchen 
below,  two  bedrooms  of  the  size  of  lower  stpry 
upstairs.  Ventilation  is  neglected,  the  drainage  is 
good.  There  are  but  few  cottage  gardens.  No  com- 
pulsion by  tradesmen  when  owners  of  cottages.  Rent, 
4/.  to  61,  per  annum. 

There  is  no  progress  beingmade  towards  increasing 
the  cottage  accommodation.  I  think  cottage  improve- 
ment should  be  left  to  private  enterprize. 


School. 
In  Summer. 


On 

Average 

Register. 

Attendance. 

Boys  : 

Under  10 

128 

108 

Between  10  and  13 

32 

30 

Girls: 

Under  10 

110 

86 

Between  10  and  13 

50 

35 

In 

printer. 

Boys : 

Under  10 

- 

145 

140 

Between  10  and  13 

. 

76 

68 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

. 

136 

123 

Between  10  and  13 

■ 

51 

45 

Those  neither  at  Work  nor  at  School. 
In  Summer, 


Boys: 

Between  8  and  10 
„      10    „    13 
Girls  : 

Between  8  and  10 
„      10    „    13 


70 
20 

60 
25 


Boys ! 


In  Winter. 


Between  8  and  10              -  .  40 

„      10    „    13              -  -  30 
Girls: 

Between  8  and  10              -  -  35 

„      10    „    13              -  -  20 
There  is  a  night  school  open  for  two  hours  on  two 
nights  a  week  during  20  weeks. 


Under  12 
Above  12 


On  Register. 


3 
37 


Average  Attendance  in  Winter, 

Under  12         -  -  -  2 

Above  12         -  -  -  15 

The  night  school  is  very  popular,  and  if  a  master 
had  a  stipend,  say  20Z.  a  year,  and  were  assisted  by 
six  or  eight  voluntary  lady  teachers,  I  think  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  adult  population  would  attend. 

The  free  school  in  the  church  yard,  as  conducted  at 
present,  interferes  with  the  National  school,  without 
making  education  more  general.  The  children  taught 
there  would  be  better  taught  in  the  National  school, 
if  this  were  made  a  school  for  a  higher  grade,  or  even 
if  it  were  made  a  night  school  for  adults,  it  would  not 
impede  the  operations  of  the  National  school,  and 
would  do  much  more  good. 

WAGHEN  or  WAWNE. 
Population,  322.     Acreage,  4,160, 
172.  Extract  from  Return  by  Francis  Jackson, 
There  are  no  private  gangs. 


No  boys  under  10  years  are  employed — 
Between  10  and  IS- 


IS 


18  - 


Total    - 


Boys. 

8 

38 

46 


No  females  employed,  except  in  hay-time  and 
harvest. 

The  boys  are  employed  in  spring  in  ploughing  and 
the  general  work  of  the  farm,  in  winter  in  attending 
to  the  cuttle. 
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The  hours  of  work  are  lOlioui-s  per-  day,  with  two 
hours  allowed  for  meals. 

I  would  recommend  that  females  should  only  be 
employed  in  hay-time  and  harvest.  No  restriction  on 
boys'  labour  is  necessary  ;  nor  on  the  hours  of  work, 
as  agricultural  labour  is  not  constant  or  excessive. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  feehng 
of  parents  generally  is  that  parental  duty  is  not 
fulfilled  if  their  chUdren  have  no  education.  It 
appears  to  grow  with  those  parents  who  have  not 
had  that  advantage  ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  children  generally  attend  a 
day  school  about  nine  months  in  the  year. 

I  think  no  cottage  is  proper  or  comfortable  without 
two  bedrooms  and  two  low  rooms,  well  ventilated. 
One  cottage  per  100  acres  is  sufficient.  The  cottages 
in  our  parish  have  a  low  room  16  feet  square,  a  small 
kitchen  with  dairy,  and  pantry ;  two  good  bedrooms 
about  12  feet  square,  a  yard  with  a  good  supply  of 
water,  a  garden  of  not  less  than  one  rood  of  land. 
Rent  41.  a  year.  The  cottages  are  conveniently  si- 
tuated for  farm  work.  All  children  of  sufficient  age  are 
either  at  school  or  at  work.  About  one  in  eight  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  These  persons  are  farm  ser- 
vants whom  we  have  thus  returned  as  parishioners, 
but  who  have  in  many  cases  been  brought  up  in  other 
counties  and  parishes.  Children  go  out  to  work  with 
their  parents,  but  not  under  10  years  of  age.  The 
weeding,  at  which  they  work,  is  usually  taken  by 
the  piece,  and  they  go  band-making  in  harvest. 
Women  and  children  are  not  employed  generally  in 
this  district. 

Wages  for  an  ordinary  labourer  are  I5s.  a  week 
and  "  not  a  broken  day."  The  distance  to  work  is 
not  more  than  a  mile.  Cottages  contiguous  to  the 
farms  would  be  an  advantage,  but  they  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  landlord  and  not  of  the  tenant. 

Payment  to  the  school  is  according  to  age  ;  Bd.  a, 
week  is  the  highest  price.  There  was  a  night  school, 
but  it  did  not  answer  for  long.  The  statutes  are  very 
bad,  but  better  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  This 
parish  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Miss  Calvert,  schoolmistress. — The  spring  quarter 
gives  the  fullest  attendance.  There  were  then  35 
on  the  books  ;  from  harvest  to  December,  26  on 
books.  The  highest  age  of  boys  attending  is  9  years  ; 
of  girls,  12  years.  The  older  boys  go  to  school  at 
Sutton,  where  there  is  a  master,  three  miles  distant. 

Rev.  J.  L.  B.  Henslowe,  curate. — I  think  that 
if  a  certificate  is  required  before  hiring  it  should  be 
one  of  attendance  at  school  in  preference  to  one  of 
acquirements. 

[I  give  the  following  instances  of  cottages  : — 

1.  One  ground  iloor  room  and  back  places,  such  as 

dairy,  &c.  ;  two   bedrooms,   garden,  and   cow 
paddock.     8/.  a  year.   " 

2.  One  room  ground  floor,  back  premises,  and  gar- 

den.    41.  a  year. 

3.  One  room  ground  floor,  one  up-stairs,  and  garden. 

21.  10s.  a  year.    A  widow's  cottage. 
AU  these  cottages  were  very  tidy  and  comfortable,  and 
provided  with  a  kitchen  range  in  the  lower  room.    Be- 
fore the  cattle  plague  most  of  the  labourers  here  had  a 
run  for  a  cow  in  the  lanes. 

Meaux,  a  hamlet  of  this  parish,  is  not  so  well  off" 
for  cottages. — E.  B.  P.] 

BEEFOED. 

Population,  808.   Acreage,  4,200.    700  acres  of  grass  ; 
3,500  arable. 

173.  Extract  from  Retden  by  Gboegk  Angas,  Esq. 

There  are  no  private  gangs.  There  ajre  about  30 
children  and  women  employed  in  the  parish.  I  em- 
*ploy  six  women  for  10  weeks  in  spring  and  summer. 
There  are  10  boys  between  10' and  13  years  of  age 
employed,  and  20  married  women  over  1 8  years.  Their 
work  is  weeding  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  June,  and  then  a  fortnight's  turnip  hoeing.  In 
the  winter  they  are  scarcely  at  all  employed,  perhaps 


a  day  in  a  'weeik  dressing  turnipS.  They  work  from 
8  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  with  an  hour  allowed  for  dinner. 
Their  health  does  not  suffer  nor  do  I  know  of  any  ill- 
treatment. 

Young  women  employed  in  field  labour  doubtless 
indtilge  in  greater  freedom  of  words  and  in  a  rougher 
phraseology  than  those  in  household  service,  and  some 
deterioration  of  morals  is  very  likely  to  take  place. 

Fariners  employing  hands  more  than  two  miles  from' 
home  will  generally  fetch  them  in  his  waggon;  I 
would  therefore  modify  the  proposed  table  of  distances. 
There  should  be  no  restriction  on  the  hours  of  work ; 
they  are  never  long,  and  in  broken  weather  very  short 
indeed.  The  rule  is  to  pay  every  boy  or  woman  for 
half  a  day  if  they  put  in  an  appearance  at  all  in  the 
morning,  and  for  a  fuU  day  if  they  stay  beyond  the 
dinner  hour: 

It  would  doubtless  be  better  that  children  should  be 
kept  wholly  at  school  for  a  certain  number  of  months, 
and  then  wholly  released  for  field  work  for  a  given 
time.  ■ 

School  attendance  is  to  a  certain  extent  affected  by 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents.  I  am  told  14 
or  15  per  cent,  are  absent  partly  in  consequence  of 
poverty,  partly  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

Girls  are  taught  knitting  and  sewing. 

The  cottage  accommodation  in  Beeford  must  be 
considered  good,  few  standing  unoccupied,  and  those 
probably  the  worst.  Many  of  the  cottages  are  exceed- 
ingly good. 

In  this  parish  I  find  that  one  inhabited  labourer's 
cottage  represents  about  45  acres  of  arable  land.  There 
are  about  80  tenanted  and  10  untenanted  cottages  in 
the  village. 

The  occupier  of  every  cottage  is  free  to  deal  where 
and  with  whom  he  chooses.  Drainage  and  ventilation 
are  both  attended  to.  The  relieving  officer  has  power 
to  give  all  requisite  orders. 

Attached  to  the  village  is  a  field  of  17  acres  laid  out 
in  68  allotments  of  one  rood  each,  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  labourers  at  the  rent  of  8s.  6d.  each,  in- 
cluding all  charges.  This  is  or  might  be  most  advan- 
tageous. It,  however,  sometimes  operates  injuriously 
with  men  who  dislike  farm  work.  They  have  the 
gardens  to  fall  back  upon  as  an  excuse  in  a  busy 
season. 

School. 
In  Summer. 


B.  R.  York. 


Mr.  Portman. 


On 

Register. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Boys: 

Under  10 

27 

20 

Between  10  and  13 

9 

4 

Gu-ls: 

Under  10 

10 

8 

Between  10  and  13  '      - 

5 

4 

In  Winter. 


Boys : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 
Girls : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 


28 
10 

9 
6 


Wages  for  ordinary  labourer  15s.  a  week.  The 
occupations  in  Holderness  are  not  much  above  400  acres 
each. 

Savings  banks  are  better  for  the  poor  than  benefit 
societies. 

A  compulsory  system  of  education  wiU  probably  come 
by  degrees. 

[On  the  question  of  Lands  Improvements  Acts,  Mr. 
Angas  suggested  that  the  tenant  when  willing  should 
be  allowed  to  build  cottages  at  his  own  expense,  the 
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E.  K.  York. 


Mi\  Poitman. 


d. 


cost  to  be  spread  over  12  years,  and  compensation  to 
be  given  for  the  unexpired  term  if  the  tenant  quits 
the  farm.  If  the  tenant  completes  the  term  of  1 2  years 
the  cottage  to  belong  to  the  landlord.  In  many  in- 
stances landlords  cannot  aiFord  to  build  or  to  borrow 
money  for  the  purpose,  and  the  above  arrangement 
might  obviate  the  difficulty.] 

.     174.  Letter  fi'om  G-.  An  gas,  Esq.,  to  Hon.  E. 

POETMAN. 

Dear  Sir,  Beeford  Grange,  April  17,  1868. 

Your  inquiiy  appears  to  me  to  embrace  two 
subjects  requiring  separate  replies.     The  first  is  as  to 
the  desirability  of  prohibiting  children  under  a  given 
age  being  employed  in  field  work,  and  the  second  as 
to  the   propriety  of  enforcing  a   certain  amount   of 
education,  or  at  any  rate  an  observance  of  a  certain 
routine  of  attendance  at  school  by  the  children  of 
agricultural  labourers  before  going  out  into  the  world. 
I  think  I  may  safely  answer  your   first  inquiry  by 
stating  my  belief  that   in   this  district  no  objection 
would  be  raised  against  an  enactment  forbidding  the 
employment  of  young  children,  say  under   10  years  of 
age,  in  field  labour.     You  cannot  admit  of  exceptions 
or  qualifications,  or  I  should  suggest  continuous  field 
labour  because  it  does  sometimes  happen  in  this  fitful 
climate  that  a  single  week's  work  by  a  number  of  chil- 
dren might  be  most  valuable.     However  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of   abuse  or  encroachment  I  do  not 
think  we  should  ask  for  much  modification  or  exemp- 
tion save  in  harvest  wlien  all  who  can,  should  work. 
If  such  a  scheme  were  adopted  and  fairly  carried  out 
I  think  it  would  obviate  in  a  very  great  measure  your 
second  inquiry  and  the  compulsory  measures  to  which 
it  points,  because  Kvhen  pat  ents  are  forbidden  to  send 
their  children  to  any  work,  the  almost  natural  tendency 
would  be  to  send  them  to  school.    In  our  rural  parish 
schools,  supplemented  as  they  are  by  Parliamentary 
grants  and  also   by  voluntary  aid,  the  children  of  our 
workpeople  may  receive  a  useful  education  at  almost  a 
nominal  rate,  and  this  small  sum  I  think  few  parents 
would  object  to  pay,  if  it  were  even  for  no  higher 
motive  than  getting  rid  of  the  children  for  a  few  hours 
daily.  \  Therefore  I  think  I  may  venture  to  embody 
the  collective  opinion  of  the  agricultui'ists  of  this  part 
of  East  Yorkshire  in  a  few  words  and  state  that  while 
repudiating  the  existence  of  any  palpable  evil  here 
from  the  employment  of  young  children  in  field  labour, 
they  are  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that   in  other 
counties  much  evO  has  been  engendered  and  that  for 
the  sake  of  example,  and  in  order  to  guard  against 
possible    contingencies,    they  would    be    willing    to 
agree  to  a  minimum  standard  of  age  in  receiving  chil- 
dren as  field  hands,  but  at  the  same  time  they  would 
feel   strongly   opj)osed   to   any   coercive    educational 
measures  being  put  in  operation,  believing  not  only 
that  the  feelings  of  the  parents  would  revolt  from 
what  they  would  certainly  construe  into  an  arbitrary 
law,  but  that,  left  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences and  free  will,  with  the  example  and  assistance 
of  those  a  little  higher  in  the  social  scale,  the  education 
of  our  yotmg  rural  population  would  surely  and  steadily 
progi'ess.     This  is  my  own  opinion  stated  as  briefly  as 
I  can  possibly   condense  it,  and  I  feel  persuaded  it 
represents  in  substance  the  sentiments  of  the  district. 
It  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  correctly  to  fill 
up  the  printed  queries  issued  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion,    if  you  think  proper  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
some  approximate   answers   most    applicable   to   the 
parish,   but   any  information   I   could   supply  would 
scarcely  I  think  be  a  safe  basis  for  guidance.  Statistics 
of  course  might  be  furnished  as  to  age  and  numbers, 
but  other  questions  as  to  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  parish  would  perhaps  receive   from  different 
employers  replies  as  conflicting  as  the  varying  shades 

of  human  belief. I  assure  you  I 

shall  myself  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  common  with  the 
large  body  of  Yorkshire  ratepayers,  take  a  great 
interest  in  your  movements. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

Geo.  Angas. 


1 75,  Another  Letter  from  the  same. 


Dear  Sir, 


Beeford  Grange, 

April  25,  1868, 


I   supplied  the  best  answers   I  could,  to  the 
several  inquiries  contained  in  the  printed  circular  you 
left  vrith  me,  but  the  information  you  receive  through 
such  a  medium  must  always  be  more  or  less  vague 
and  inconclusive.     However,  I  suppose  by  striking 
an  average  you  will  not  in  the  end  be  very  far  from 
the  actual  state  of  things  as  at  present  existing  in  the 
rural  districts  of  the  East  Riding.    In  the  best  parts  of 
Holderness  there  is  really  not  much  call  for  the  ser- 
vices  of  women  and  children,   no  potatoes  or   line 
being  grown,  and  in  the  better  class  of  farms  not  much 
weeding  (the  land  is  not  subject  to  ketlocks),  there- 
fore apart  from  haytime  and  harvest  the  work  of  the 
farm  consists  very  much  in  the  heavier  operations  of 
draining,  banking,  hedging,  &c.  in  which  women  and 
children  are  of  no  service  ;  on  the  high  wolds  it  is 
widely  different,   the  soil  there   is   very  subject  to 
brassacks  or  ketlocks,  turnips  are  most  extensively 
cultivated,  and  on  the  other  hand  villages  are  very 
thinly  scattered  and  farmers  are  very  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  extrinsic  aid  they  can  procure  when 
field  work  is  pressing.     This  state  of  things  would 
speedily  be  obviated  if  landed  proprietors  could  but  be 
induced  to  build  cottages  around  their  several  farm 
homesteads  ;  tenants  at  will  are  hardly  likely  to  do  it 
unless  under  some  special  written  agreement  to  pro» 
tect  them  from  loss,  but  I  think  most  sensible  business 
men  would  under  a  1 4  years' lease  meet  their  landlords 
half  way,  and  it  is  astonishing  if  both  sides  would  but 
apply   their   shoulders   willingly   to   the  wheel  how 
expenses   would   be  reduced,  and   difficulties   would 
vanish.     There  need  be  no  government  subsidy  I  am 
quite  sure  ;  if  a  landlord  begins  single-handed  he  will 
be   robbed   on   every   side,  but   let  there  only  be  a 
pleasant  and  equitable  understanding  and  adjustment 
between  him  and  a  tenant  and  expenses  are  reduced 
one  half.     I  am  confident  my  bailiff's  house,  which 
you  saw,  if  done  in  the  ordinary  way  would  have  cost 
300^.  at  least,  but  by  employing  a  builder  in  whom  I 
had  full  confidence,  by  working  to  an  approved  and 
economical  plan,  by  constant  supervision  and  by  the 
assistance  of  a  few  kind-hearted  neighbours  in  team 
work,  the  actual  cost  in  money  was  170^.,  of  which  I 
paid  llOZ.  and  my  landlord  %Ql.     I  just  give' this  illus- 
tration to  show  that  where  things  work  harmoniously 
improvements  are  easily  effected,  and   therefore  the 
corollary  seems  to  be  that  it  is  most  important  in  a 
very  comprehensive  sense  that  landlord   and   tenant 
should  if  possible  be  united,  and  that  tenure  should  be 

of  an  enduring   kind Another   year 

your  work  would  be  much  facilitated,  we  have  all 
thought  the  matter  over  more  fully  and  carefully  and 
could  better  enter  into  and  discuss  the  subject  than 
when  it  was  first  presented. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

Geo.  Angas. 
176.  Rev.  C.  Smith,  Beeford. — I  do  not  think  a 
limit  of  age  for  field  work  would  have  any  beneficial 
result,  unless  a  certificate  of  school  attendance  for  a 
given  period  were  required  before  hiring.  The  youn" 
children  are  not  much  employed  in  this  parish, 

NORTH  FRODINGHAM. 

Population,  837.  Acreage,  2,975,   Cultivation,  chiefly 
arable, 

177.  ExTBAOT  from  Return. 

Rev.  Ileny  West,  vicar. — From  15  to  20  are  em- 
ployed in  private  gangs  in  spring  and  summer,  but 
I  only  heard  of  one  child  and  one  young  person  being 
so  employed. 

Then-  work  is  weeding  and  stone  picking.  The 
distance  to  work  is  from  two  to  four  miles.  Hours  10, 
with  one  hour  allowed  for  dinner.  The  field  work  is 
dangerous  for  morals.  I  do  not  think  the  health 
suffers,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  ill-treatment,  though 
there  is  rough  usage. 
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I  think  it  desirable  that  the  sexes  should  be  sepa- 
rated, and  that  a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance 
should  be  compulsory  on  children  earning  wages. 

Neaijjy  all  the  able-bodied  women  go  to  field  work, 
weeding,  hai'vesting,  and  pulling  mangel  and  turnips. 

Those  employed  are  chiefly  married  women  who 
neglect  their  families  in  pursuing  out-door  occupations. 
I  would  prohibit  field  work  to  those  women  with  fami- 
lies. I  would  not  allow  boys  to  be  employed  in  field  work 
under  9  years  of  age,  and  from  that  age  to  13  require 
six  month's  attendance  at  school. 

Children  who  begin  work  at  8  a.m.  should  not  work 
later  than  4  p.m. 

My  parish  supplies  neighbouring  parishes  with 
labour,  some  of  the  labourers  have  long  distances  to 
walk  to  their  work. 

School. 
In  Summer. 


On 

Average 

Register. 

Attendance. 

Boys: 

Under  10 

47 

39 

Between  10  and  13 

44 

15 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

32 

23 

Between  10  and  13 

20 

12 

In  Winter. 


Boys: 

Under  10 

54 

38 

Between  10  and  13 

59 

43 

Girls : 

Under  10 

32 

22 

Between  10  and  13 

24 

15 

piece,  and  pay  the  children  myself.  The  farmer  gives 
me  so  much  for  the  job,  and  knows  nothing  about 
paying  the  children.  There  is  a  bit  of  profit  in  it.  I 
have  had  them  both  ways,  paid  by  the  farmer  and 
paid  by  myself. 

WEEDLEY,  SOUTH  CAVE. 

Population,  900.    Acreage,  4,000. 

183.  John  Danby. — In  spring  20  males  between 
10  and  13  years  of  age,  are  employed  for  a  month  for 
weeding,  and  in  July,  ten  males  and  five  females 
between  10  and  13  years  of  age  for  singling  turnips. 
They  go  half  a  mUe  or  one  mile  to  work ;  the  hours  of 
work  on  the  land  are  nine,  with  usually  an  hour  for 
meals.  The  health  and  morals  are  not  injuriously 
affected.  The  young  can  read  and  write,  most  of 
them  attend  school  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  We 
have  no  mixed  gangs  of  adults.  There  is  no  need  to 
apply  the  provisions  of  the  "  Agricultural  Gangs  Act  " 
to  private  gangs.  There  are  no  moral  evils  or  hard- 
ships in  our  private  gangs.  None  of  the  proposed 
methods  of  enforcing  school  attendance  are  needed,  the 
children  attend  during  three-quarters  of  the  year 
when  they  cannot  get  employment.  The  parents  can 
all  afford  to  send  the  children  to  school.  The  cottages 
generally  are  good.  Two  cottages  per  hundred  acres 
are  sufficient  for  the  farms,  as  we  hire  young  men  to 
live  in  the  house.  Eighty  children,  boys  and  girls, 
attend  the  Government  schools  during  nine  months 
of  the  year.  There  is  no  night  school.  Wages  for 
children,  9d.  a  day,  weeding,  \s.  a  day,  singling 
turnips ;  men's  wages,  2s.  Qd.  a  day  ;  women's,  1  s. 
a  day.  My  foreman  gets  31/.  a  year  and  cottage  fi-ee 
of  taxes,  &c.  The  occupations  are  large  ;  it  is  a 
thinly  populated  district.  Allotment  fields  are 
common,  too  large  an  allotment  makes  the  men 
indisposed  to  turn  out  to  field  work.  Ten  years 
would  not  be  a  bad  limit  for  children's  work.  The 
parents  cannot  do  without  the  earnings. 

BRANTINGHAM  AND  ELLERKER. 


E.  R.  York. 
Mr.  Portman. 


Those  neither  at  work  nor  at  school  in  summer, 
five  boys  and  five  girls. 

A  night  school  was  tried  and  failed,  in  consequence 
of  the  indifference  of  those  who  should  have  been 
interested  in  it. 

North  Frodingham  is  an  open  parish,  a  centre  of 
labour  and  supplies  the  neighbourhood  for  five  or  six 
miles  with  men's  and  children's  labour. 

Draining  is  done  by  the  piece,  but  children  are  not 
employed  at  it. 

I  would  recommend  that  half  the  week  should  be 
devoted  to  school  by  those  children  who  are  earning 


wages. 


NoETH  Fkodingham  School. 


178.  Mr.  Geen,  master. — Some  children  leave 
school  as  young  as  8  years  for  casual  work  in  the 
fields.  Girls  do  not  go  to  field  work.  I  think  10 
years  as  a  limit  would  be  too  young  for  children  to 
derive  any  real  benefit  from  their  education. 

179.  George  Etherington.  —  Went  out  leading 
horses  at  9  years  old;  worked  12  hours  a  day  at  Is. 
a  day ;  father  is  a  "hind."  Farm  lads  lodged  in  his 
house,  they  never  read  in  the  evening. 

180.  William  Foster,  9  years  old.  Went  out 
brassacking  last  year,  14  boys  and  some  girls  together. 
I  got  Sd.  a  day,  was  paid  by  the  man  who  looked 
after  us  in  his  house.  The  man  was  not  in  the  employ 
of  the  fanner  as  a  labourer. 

181.  James  Hasdale.—l  yi&s  9  years  old  when  I 
first  went  out  to  work  ;  got  Sd.  a  day  for  bird  tenting 
and  brassacking  ;  Is.  a  day  for  leading  horses. 

182.  5«7Aa»n,  labourer.— A  ganger.  I  take  a  gang 
of  children  out  brassacking.    I  take  the  work  by  the 

2. 


Population,  572. 


Acreage,  3,410. 
mixed. 


Cultivation, 


184.  Rev.  Thomas  Westmorland,  vicar. — I  have 
been  here  10  years.  There  are  no  private  gangs. 
Childi'en  are  now  more  employed  in  the  fields  than 
they  were  formerly.  Eight  or  10  go  together  with  a 
man  to  look  after  them  ;  they  are  employed  in 
weeding,  potatoe-planting,  and  tm'ni23  singling,  in 
spring  and  summer  ;  in  autumn,  in  gathering  pota- 
toes, taking  up  mangel  and  turnips.  And  at  all 
times  of  the  year  in  tenting  birds,  pigs,  and  cows. 
They  are  paid  by  the  employer.  Soys  are  more 
employed  than  girls.  Girls  who  have  been  regularly 
employed  out  of  doors,  rarely  settle  down  into  good 
domestic  servants.  I  would  recommend  a  restriction 
on  the  employment  of  females  in  field  work,  Umited  to 
a  defined  age,  and  that  boys  should  not  be  employed 
at  aU  before  10  years  of  age,  and  for  half  time  up  to 
12  years.  The  distance  to  work  is  short.  I  would 
enforce  school  attendance  by  alternate  days,  or  perhaps, 
to  suit  the  employers,  by  a,lternate  weeks.  The 
children  of  the  labourers  go  out  to  work  when  work  is 
to  be  had,  otherwise  they  attend  school  very  well.  Two 
or  three  cottages  per  hundred  acres  are  sufiicient.  In 
one  part' of  the  parish  [EUerker]  there  is  a  suificiency 
of  accommodation,  in  this  part  [Brantingham]  not ; 
in  several  cottages  there  is  but  one  bedroom  where 
five  or  six  children  sleep  with  their  parents  ;  there  is 
a  prospect  of  some  improvement  being  made  in  this 
matter  of  accommodation.  The  cottages  belong  mostly 
to  the  landowner.  Rent  from  4?.  to  5/.  a  year,  with,  in 
most  cases,  an  allotment  or  garden.  The  allotment 
is  one-eighth  of  an  acre  (half  a  rood).  There  are  not 
many  outlying  cottages  on  the  fanns.  Children's 
wages  are  Is,  a  day  for  weeding. 

3A 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF   CHILDREN,  TOTTNG  PEK80N8,  AND   WOMEN 


B.  R.  Tork. 
Mr.  Foitman. 


School. 
In  Summer. 


On 

Average 

Register. 

Attendance. 

Boys: 

Under  10 

17 

14 

Between  10  and  13 

15 

6 

Grifls  : 

Under  10 

29 

18 

Between  10  and  13 

8 

3 

In  Winter. 


Boys: 

Under  10 

20 

18 

Between  10  and  13 

20 

12 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

28 

24 

Between  10  and  13 

16 

7 

I  tried  an  evening  school  about  four  years  ago, 
but-  was  np,t  successful ;  the  farmers  did  not  co-ope- 
rate, as  they  considered  it  interfered  with  the  evening 
work  of  the  hids  for  whpm  I  principally  intended  it. 
I  think  the  requiring  of  a  certificate  of  a  pertain 
amount  of  knowledge,  say  reading,  writing,  and  fom* 
first  rules  of  arithmetic,  before  hiring,  would  be  a  good 
plan  ;  the  penalty  for  non-compliance  to  be  put  on  the 
emjjdoyer.  The  Statutes  are  improving,  instead  of 
standing  out  in  the  streets,  the  lads  and  women  are 
ta^en  intoi  a  covered  place  in  separate  rooms  ;  hitherto 
t^eyhave  led  to  much  immorality,  but  a  move  is  being 
maide  to  put  them  on  a  better  footing. 


Population,  1,750. 


HESSLE. 

Acreage, 
mixed. 


2,695.     Cultivation, 


185.  Rev.  H.  Newmarch.  —  No  private  gangs. 
School  attendance  is  slightly  affected  by  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  parents.  Girls  receive  industrial 
training  at  the  national  school.  The  cottages  are  good, 
the  ownership  various,  and  the  rent  rather  high. 
There  are  also  two  schools,  a  national  and  an  old 
parish  school,  quite  adequate  to  the  educational  neces- 
sities of  the  parish. 

[This  village  is  rapidly  becoming  a  suburb  of  HuU.J 


Populktion,  863. 


WELTON. 

Acreage,  2,674. 
arable. 


Cultivation,  chiefly 


^,186.  Rev.  T.  B.JPaffetfYicai:. — There  are  no  private 
gangs.  About  30  children  in  the  parish  are  employed 
in  the  fields,  not  more  than  three  or  four  women.  They 
are  employed  in  bird  tenting,  weeding  corn,  and  in  plant- 
ing and  picking  potatoes.  Young  persons  are  usually 
hired  by  the  year  and  live  on  the  farms.  The  hours 
qf  work  vary  according  to  the  season  and  the  weather, 
and  are  not  unreasonably  long.  There  is  no  injury  to 
health.  Young  females  are  not  employed  in  field 
work  with  us.  I  do  not  recommend  any  restriction  as 
to  the  age  at  which  boys  may  be  employed  ;  but  I 
think  if  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  school  for  a  given 
time  during  the  year  up  to  13  years  of  age  were  required 
from  all  children  earning  wages  before  hiring,  it  would 
be  a  good  plan.  The  parents  send  the  children  out 
to  work  as  soon  as  they  can,  as  they  cannot  aiford  to 
lose  the  earnings.  In  this  parish  all  the  children 
can  attend  school,  and  generally  do  for  six  months  in 
the  year.  School  attendance  here  is  not  affected  by 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents  ;  the  very  few 
whose  parents  are  least  able  to  afford  the  school  ponce 
are  paid  for  by  myself  or  other  persons.  The  girls  do 
the  school  in  turns,  making  the  fires,  &c.     Our  cot- 


tages are  generally  good,  with  two  and  three  bed- 
rooms. Wherever  there  is  a  third  bedroom  a  lodger 
will  if  possible  be  taken.  Rent  of  a  good  cottage  with 
two  rooms  below  and  two  above  is  51.  or  61.  Almost 
every  boy  and  girl  wjio  ought  to  be  at  school  attends 
iii  winter,  though  many  of  them  irregularly,  from 
various  excuses,  such  as  minding  the  baby,  going 
errands.  I  have  found  the  threat  of  tumipg  the 
mothers  of  children  who  attend  irregularly  "Out  of  the 
Clotjiing  Club  succeed  in  making  the  attendance  more 
regular.  There  is  a  night  school  open  for  two  hours 
on  two  nights  in  thp  week  during  three  or  four  months, 
attended  by  18  scholars,  who  are  taught  reading,, 
writing,  and  arithBietic.  Farm  youths  cannot  con- 
veniently attend ;  the  scholars  are  chiefly  boys  who 
have  recently  left  school  to  work  on  the  land^  or 
apprentices. 

[Mr.  Paget  read  me  a  letter  from  the  parish  doctor 
stating  that  within  his  experience  no  injury  had  re- 
sulted to  the  health  of  the  children  from  early  field 
labour.] 

187.  JV.  Harrison  Broadley,  Esq.,  Welton. — Is 
building  cottages  on  the  farms  Jon  various  parts  of  his 
estate.  He  has  endeavoured  in  the  new  farm-houses  to 
secure  more  complete  separation  of  the  lads  and  female 
servants  byibuilding  a  room  for  the  lads  connected 
with  their  sleeping-room  and  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  house,  but  finds  that  the  farmer  prefers  having 
them  all  together  in  one  large  kitchen. 

Welton  School.; 

188.  .  Cr«W,  master. — Number  on  register  of  day 
school,  97;  average  attendance  in  winter,  72.  In  the 
night  school  out  of  18  on  register  there  are  two  boys  of 
9  yearSj  the  rest  of  various  ages  up  to  16  years.  Some 
boys  went  out  this  year  early  in  February  for  bird 
tenting,  occasionally  for  that  work  on  Sunday.  They 
mostly  go  ketlocking.*  When  th,ey"get  to  13  years  of 
age  they  go  to  service.  If  boyS  were  compelled  to 
attend  school  regularly  up  to  10  years  of  age,  they 
would  leam  enough'  for  agricultural  work  ;  if  iip.  to 
1 1  yeai's  they  would  be  fitted  for  better  places,  and  in 
both  cases  they  would  probably  learn  enough.,  to  .give, 
them  a  wish  to  improve  themselves  by  attendance  at 
night  school.  Some  of  the  girls  go  out  tenting  and 
weeding  as  young  as  8  years,  and  are  absent  about  a 
fortnight  at  a  time,  sometimes  longer  ;  they  earn  6d.  a 
day  tenting,  Sd.  and  9c?.  weeding.  They  seem  to  pre- 
fer weeding  to  tenting,  though  it  is  harder  work. 
They  go  six  or  eight  together,  all  girls,  and  are  looked 
after  by  one  of  the  farmer's  men. 

BEVERLEY. 

189.  In  the  three  minster  schools,  i.e.,  the  infant, 
the  boys,  and  the  girls'  school,  there  are  in  all  600 
children  receiving  education,  but  of  these,  very  few 
indeed  are  the  children  of  agricultural  labourers.  The 
master  stated  that  the  indifference  of  parents  was  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  school  attendance  with  which  he 
had  to  contend. 

190.  Minutes  taken  at  an  interview  with  a  Deputation 
from  the  East  Riding  Chamber  of  Ageiculttjre. 

Beverley,  Feb.  20th,  1868. 

Half  day  at  school  and  work  or  alternate  days  are 
not  practicable  in  agricultural  districts. 

The  age  of  10  would  be  a  good  limit  to  fix  as  the 
one  below  which  children  should  not  go  to  work,  and 
from  that  age  to  12  years  they  should  attend  school 
for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  the  year.  At  12 
years  of  age  the  strongest  lads  are  fit  for  farm 
sei-vice.  Private  gangs  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
both  boys  and  girls  from  9  years  of  age  are  employed 
together  in  the  spring,  in  ketlocking,  as  many  as  20 
together  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  farmer's 
labourers, 

A  girl's  wages  are  Sd.  or  9d.  a  day. 

*  "  Ketlocking  "  is  "  pulling  charlock." 
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The  children's  eaa'niiigs  ate  necessarj^'td  the  parent 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ftimily,  hut  six  months' 
schooling  between  the  ages  of  10  and  12  would  be  ho 
injury  %)  the  parents. 

There  is  a  growing  desire  for  the  education  of  their 
work-people  on  the  part  of  th6  employers."  ' 

There  would  be  no  objection  to  the  requiring  the 
production  of  a  certificate  of'  a  certain  amounjs  of 
school  attendance  when  the  lad  comes  to  be  hired. 

The  statutes  wei-e  admitted  to  be  bad  fot  the  morals 
of  the  people.  ' 

Cottages  on  the  farms  are  very  much  wanted,  as  in 
many  cases  the  distance  from  the  village,  td  work  is  'too 
great.     Many  cottages  also  are  overci'owded. 

Education  wiU  not  produce  gbbd  effects  without 
decency  in  the  homes  ;  but  good  cottages  oh',  the  farms 
would  create  good  feeling  and  sympathy  between  the 
master  and  the  labourer.  All  cottages  should  have 
three  bed-rooms.  Tenants  would,  as  a  rule,  willingly 
pay  a  fair  per-centage  for  cottage  improvements. 

[The  feeling  on  the  subject  of  cottages  was  very 
strong,  and  it  was  .wished  that  this  feehng  should  be 
recorded.— E.  B.  P.] 

191.  Meeting  of  East  Riding  Chamber  of  Agbi- 

CULTUEE  at  BbVEKLBT. 

W.  Bainton,  Esq.,  Chakman,  said.  —  He  thought 
the  chUdi'en  might  be  sent  to  school  tiU  they  were  9 
years  of  age,  and  after  that  from  9  to  12  years  for  half 
their  time,  and  when  they  had  completed  their  twelfth 
year  they  might  be  set"  at  liberty.  He  believed  that 
cottage  accommodation  was  a'  most  essential  question 
for  consideration,  whatever  amount  of  education  you 
give  a  child,  unless  there  were  decency  and  propriety 
at  home,  would  be  of  httle  value.  He  believed  that 
many  tenants  would  pay  a  good  per-centage  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  which  would  improve  the  accom- 
modation for  their  labourers.  He  considered  the  present 
system  in  many  places  was  cruel,  the  distance  at  which 
labourers  resided  from  their  work  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  see  their  children  more  than  on  the 
Sunday.  His  opinion  was  that  girls  should  not  be 
employed  at  field  labour  at  all.  It  was  in  domestic 
matters  that  they  should  be  engaged,  and  in  that  alone, 
and  they  should  be  taught  something  of  the  manage- 
ment of  small  households. 

Mr.  D.  Bradley,  Etton. — With  respect  to  the  cot- 
tage accommodation  he  might  say,  that  for  a  Chris- 
tian country,  they  had  in  England  very  bad  cottages 
indeed.  He  could  name  instances  where  there  were 
no  chambers  at  all,  but  where  the  rooms  were  divided 
by  a  temporary  screen  to  separate  the  sleeping  places. 
In  others  there  were  only  two  rooms  and  a  smaller 
one  lighted  only  by  a  square  of  glass,  substituted  for  a 
tile  and  where  the  only  entrance  of  air  was  the  open 
door.  In  such  places  a  man,  wife,  and  a  large  famUy 
were  huddled  together.  He  thought  if  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  turn  its.  attention  to  this  matter,  it  would, 
indeed,  be  a  great  benefit.  He  did  not  say  anything 
against  education.  If  it  could  be  obtained  without  in- 
flicting any  injury  upon  the  parents,  all  well  and  good, 
and  he  would  assist  it,  but  he  thought  that  matters 
th?.t  so  materially  affected  the  social  condition  of  the 
poor  should  be  first  looked  at.  In  common  lodging- 
houses  the  law  interfered,  and  stated  that  no  more 
than  a  certain  number  should  occupy  one  sleeping 
apartment,  yet  in  private  cottages  the  law  took  no 
cognizance  of  them,  and  no  restrictions  were  imposed 
to  uphold  even  decency. 
>Mr.  Edmund  Riley,  Kipling  Cotes. — Thought  it 
•  was  very  difficult  to  deal  with  the  question  of  employ- 
ing women  and  children  without  interfering  with  the 
right  of  the  parents,  and  he  did  not  think  any  legis- 
lative measure  could  afiect  this  locality.  None  of  the 
farmers  hereabouts  employed  children  under  9  years 
of  age,  and  between  that  age  and  12,  more  than  half 
the  year.  *  *  *  *  He  thought  with  Mr.  Bradley,  that 
Government  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  subject 
of  cottage  accommodation.  AUuding  to  the  incon- 
venience of  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
labourers'  dwellings,  the  speaker  said  he  employed  one 


Mr.  Pdrtman. 

■el. 


man  'whb'had  not  seen  his  children  in  daylight  dui5ng  -E.  K.  York, 
the  whole  of  the  winter.  As  his  duties  lay  with  the 
cattle,  he  had  to  be  on  the  farm  on  Sundays,  and  his 
residence  being  three  miles  away;  he  had  to  go  to  his 
work  early,  and  return  late.  Mr.  Riley^  stated  that  he 
did  not  employ  girls  ;  and  that  he  found  labourers 
more  serviceable  than  bdys,  if  the  cottage  acCommtf- 
dation  was  such  that  the  former  could  be  employed. 

Mr.  R.  Whiteing,  Beverley  Parks.  —  They  all 
knew  that  two  out  of  every  three  of  their  servants 
could  not  write  at  all.  He  had  a  lad  in  his  employ 
who  had  just  sent  away  a  letter  that  had  taken  him 
three  months  to  write.  They  could  scarcely  get  a  lad  to 
sign  his  name  when  they  hired  him. 

The  Deputy  Mayor  of  Beverley  (T.  Cussons,  Esq.) 
— The  principal  thing  in  the  discussion  that  had 
struck  him  (the  speaker) 'was  thfe  erection  of  more 
suitable  dwellings  for  the  labourers  who  worked  on 
the  farms.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage,  he  con- 
sidered, to  the  employer,  to  have  the  residences  of  his 
labourers  as  near  the  farm  as  possible.  It  Would  also 
be  doing  a  great  deal  towards  bfittering .the, labourers' 
condition,  if  to  such  residences  were  attached  a  plot  of 
land,  or  garden  ground,  where  he  might  have  his 
children  around  him,  and  give  them  at  the  same  time 
a  moral  and  physical  education.  The  speaker  depre- 
cated the  system  of  taking  labourers  into  the  country 
from  towns,  inasmuch  as  the  wages  of  ■  the  latter  being 
better  than  the  former,  the  fanners  were  sure  to  get 
the  worst  class  of  men,  both  morally  and  physically. 
It  applied  more  especially  to  boys  taken  from  towns, 
who  were  often  bad  when  they  went  away,  and,  he 
was  afraid,  returned  no  better.  *  *  *  In  his  opinion 
night  schools,  with  the  aid  of  farmers  and  parents  of 
children,  might  effect  a  good  deal  of  good,  and  prevent 
the  necessity  of  Government  interference. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from'  Mr. 
R.  Norfolk  (Beverley),  who  regretted  his  inablity  to 
be  present.  As  to  the  existing  class  of  adult  labourei's, 
the  "right  hand  "  of  the  British  farmer,  the  fathers  of 
future  tillers  of  the  ^oil,  upon  whose  labour  so-  many 
depended,  little  could  be  done  for  them,' and  that  Utile 
useless  in  elevating  their  moral  status,  so  long'  as  thoBe 
who  alone  had  the  power  to  provide  suitable  dwellings, 
were  content  to  herd  them  like  swine,  and  knowingly 
permit  a  state  of  things  to  exist  which  was  a  disgrace 
to  civilization  and  to  England  as  a  nation. 

The  following  resolution  was  carried  : — "  That  this 
"  Chamber  recognises  the  necessity  of  providing  ,im- 
"  proved  education  for  the  agricultural  labourers,  but 
"  defers  passing  any  resolution  on  the  subject  tUl  some 
"  definite  scheine  is  before  them." 

BISHOP  BURTON. 

Population,  498.    Acreage,  4,259.   Cultivation,  mixed. 

192.  Francis  Watt,  Esq. — There  are  no  private 
gangs.  There  are  eight  males  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  13  employed  on  an  average  for  three  months  in 
the  year  bird  minding.  Twenty-four  lads  between 
13  and  18  years.  In  summer  they  are  employed  in 
singling  turnips,  hoeing,  and  weeding.  Those  who 
mind  birds  do  not  walk  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  their  work,  and  are  at  work  for  11  houi's.  Times 
allowed  for  meals  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6.30  a.m.,  from 
12  to  1  p.m.,  6  to  7  p.m.  Those  who  do  not  live  on 
the  farms  leave  for  home  as  soon  as  they  have  finished 
their  supper.  Females  are  employed  in  field  work'in 
this  parish  only  in  haytime  and  harvest.  I  would 
recommend  that  boys  under  12  years  should  attend 
school  alternate  days.  Either  the  half  day  or  alternate 
day  system  would  be  most  suitable  if  it  is  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  enforce  attendance,  but  in  this 
parish  the  people  appreciate  the  efforts  made  to  secure 
a  good  elementary  education.  The  cottages  here  are 
not  large,  but  are  clean  and  healthy.  Rooms  wiU 
average  in  size  15  ft.  by  13  feet.,  and  10ft.  high; 
some  cottages  have  two  bedrooms,  some  three.  Every 
cottage  has  either  a  garden  attached  or  a  piece  of  land 
at  a  nominal  rent,  large  enough  to  grow  vegetables  for 
consumption  of  the  family.     Rent,  21,  to  3/f.  10s.  per 
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E.  B.  York,  annum.  Wages  for  ordinary  labourers  living  in  the 
village,  8s.  and  9s.  a  week  and  meat.     The  average 

Mr.  Portman.  earnings  for  the  year,  including  special  work  in  lamb- 
ing time,  turnip  hoeing,  and  harvest,  would  be  lis.  a 
week  (and  meat  found).  Boys  wage  for  bird  tenting, 
8d.  a  day.  On  Sundays  the  bird  tenting  boys  are 
relieved  by  lads  living  on  the  farm. 

School. 
In  Summer. 


On 

Average 

Register. 

Attendance. 

Boys: 

Under  10 

33 

30 

Between  10  and  13 

14 

5 

Girls : 

Under  10 

16 

14 

Between  10  and  13 

9 

8 

Fn  Winter. 


Boys  ; 

Under  10 

33 

30 

Between  10  and  13 

14 

10 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

16 

14 

Between  10  and  13 

9 

8 

193.  Benjamin  Swann,  master. — There  is  no  night 
school.  There  was  one  two  years  ago,  but  the  attend- 
ance was  so  small  and  irregular  that  it  was  closed  at 
the  end  of  three  months.  The  adult  population  of  this 
parish  is  small  and  migratory.  The  hours  for  night 
school,  from  7  to  9  p.m.,  are  objectionable  to  the 
farmers,  as  they  like  their  servants  to  be  about  the 
place;  though  not  actually  at  work  they  are  ready  in 
any  emergency,  and  they  are  expected  to  be  in  bed 
at  9  p.m. 

DALTON  HOLME. 

Population,  506.   Acreage,  3,090.    Cultivation,  almost 
wholly  arable. 

194.  Extract  from  Return  by  Rev.  T.  F.  Simmon.s. 

Women  and  children  are  employed  aU  through  the 
year  in  weeding,  tenting,  singling  turnips,  and  picking 
flints. 

Hours  of  work,  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  one  hour 
allowed  for  dinner. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  thn.':  occasionally  the  health  is 
injuriously  affected. 

The  women  who  work  in  the  fields  are  without 
exception  married.  They  work  alone  or  with  other 
women.  Young  girls  never  work  except  with  their 
mothers,  or  at  turnip  singling  with  their  fathers.  I 
know  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  industrious  women 
who  never  work  in  the  fields  that  they  would  lose 
more  in  the  long  run  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  clothes 
and  shoe  leather  than  they  would  gain  by  the  wages. 

I  would  prohibit  any  girl  working  apart  from  her 
father  or  mother,  or  other  natural  guardian,  and  I  would 
jjrohibit  associated  female  labour  except  at  harvest. 

No  boy  should  be  employed  at  aU  under  8  years, 
nor  any,  except  at  light  work,  for  more  than  6  months 
under  10  years. 

I  think  that  except  at  harvest  it  would  practically 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  distance  children  were 
allowed  to  walk,  if  it  were  provided  that  the  day's 
labour  of  children  should  be  calculated  from  and  to  the 
time  of  leaving  and  returning  home.  As  it  is,  in  many 
cases  in  this  part  of  the  country  women  and  children 
workiiig  for  daily  wages  do  not  commence  work 
till  8  a.m. 

I  would  adopt  forced  school  attendance  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  during  bix  mouths  of  the  year. 


I  think  it  desirable  that  the  cottages  should  continue 
to  be  massed  near  the  church  and  school.  As  regards 
education,  morality,  advantages  in  sickness,  &c. 
labourers  living  in  villages,  and  not  on  the  farms,  are 
less  likely  to  be  hardly  used  or  to  have  a  pressure  put 
upon  them  in  respect  of  wages  and  the  labour  of  their 
wives  and  children. 

Cottages  —  house  12  ft.  by  12  ft.,  back  kitchen 
12  ft.  by  8  ft.,  small  pantry  or  dairy ;  the  better  ones 
have  a  best  bedroom  on  ground  floor,  two  or  three 
bedrooms  upstairs  in  most  of  them,  and  generally  a 
garden. 

Rent  of  new  cottages  (Lord  Hotham's),  61.  a  year ; 
of  old  ones,  21.  to  4/. 

Most  of  the  cottages  in  this  part  belong  to  large 
landowners. 

There  is  a  night  school  in  winter  for  two  hours  on 
two  nights  per  week  for  four  months.  Number  of 
scholars,  25  ;  average  attendance,  23 ;  all  above  12 
years  of  age.    It  is  working  well. 

Day  School. 
In  Summer. 


Boys  and  girls  ;— 
On  register 
Average  attendance 


-  50 

-  45 


In  Winter. 


On  register  -        -         -        -     70 

Average  attendance      -        -        -    65 

I  may  mention  that  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Portman 's 
visit  to  this  parish  a  small  boy,  not  7  years  old,  who 
had  been  bird  tenting  for  some  weeks,  volunteered  the 
remai-k  to  the  mother  of  some  boys  who  were  sent  to 
school,  "  I  wish  flaw  would  come  that  boys  wasn't  to 
"  work  while  they  was  ten."' 

195.  Rev.  T.  F.  Simmons,  Mr.  C.  Wood,  Mr. 
Riley. — ^It  was  suggested  that  forced  attendance  at 
school  for  five  days  a  week  during  six  months  of  the 
year,  up  to  9  yeai's  of  age,  with  reduced  number  of 
attendances  up  to  a  further  age  (say  13  yeai's),  might 
be  fairly  required,  and  that  a  certificate  of  such  attend- 
ances should  be  produced  to  the  employer  before 
hiring.  Wages,  2s.  Qd.  a  day  for  ordinary  labouring 
men,  3s.  a  day  for  machine  work.  Allotments  of  one 
rood,  10s.  a  year  rent.  Many  labourers  keej)  a  cow. 
Mr.  Riley  was  much  in  favour  of  having  more  cottages 
on  the  farms,  on  account  of  the  distance  married  men 
have  to  go  to  and  from  their  work. 


ETTON. 

Population,  501.    Acreage,  3,790.   Cultivation,  chiefly 
arable. 

-  196.  Rev.  Canon  Musgrave. — There  are  about  10 
males  and  10  females  employed  in  private  gangs  in 
the  parish  in  cleaning  corn  and  flint  gathering.  They 
are  usually  paid  according  to  the  numbei"  of  flints 
gathered,  and  not  by  the  day.  When  the  mothers  are 
regularly  employed  the  families  no  doubt  suflfer  \^ 
their  absence  from  home  during  the  day  ;  very  few 
are  thus  employed  in  this  parish.  I  would  not  allow 
a  boy  to  be  employed  under  9  years  of  age.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  regulating  the  distance  to  work.  The 
children  are  never  wanted  for  field  work  in  the  winter. 
If  their  attendance  at  school  could  be  secured  for  eight 
or  nine  months  in  the  year  it  would  fully  answer  the 
requirements  of  the  occupiers  of  land  here.  Half  time 
would  not  suit  them.  The  children  ai-e  within  easy 
reach  of  school.  Cottage  accommodation  in  this 
parish  is  on  the  whole  sufficient.  Two  cottages  per 
hundred  acres  are  more  than  sufficient,  because  several 
servants  who  are  hired  by  the  year  live  in  the  farm 
houses.  From  two  of  the  fanns  the  cottages  are 
distant  two  to  three  miles.  Some  cottages  are  crowded ; 
few  have  more  than  two  bedrooms.  Average  rent, 
3/.  10s.  per  annum. 
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School. 
Jn  Summer. 


• 

Average 

llegister. 

Attendance. 

Boys  : 

Under  10 

20 

12 

Between  10  and  13 

7 

4 

Girls : 

Under  10 

16 

11 

Between  10  and  13 

4 

3 

In  Winter. 


Boys  : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 
Girls  : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 


24 
12 

17 

7 


There  is  a  night  school  for  two  hours  on  two  nights 
a  week  in  the  winter  months  attended  by  eight  scholars, 
one  of  whom  is  under  12  years.  The  difficulty  in 
maintaining  the  school  is  uncertainty  of  the  lads  re- 
maining in  the  same  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
present  system  of  hiring.  Query  whether  compul- 
sory attendance  at  night  school  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  15,  when  the  education  is  considerably  defi- 
cient, would  be  desirable.  Regular  attendance  at 
school  is  the  thing  needed.  The  statutes  are  very 
demoralising  in  their  effects.  The  farm  servants 
on  distant  farms  rarely  if  ever  come  to  church, 
and  as  the  lads  remain  in  the  same  place  only  for 
one  year,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  become  acquainted 
with  the  clergyman,  or  take  any  heed  to  get  a  good 
character  in  the  parish.  The  farmers  do  not  sufficiently 
consider  the  character  of  the  lads  they  hire,  but  look 
more  to  their  physical  strength.  A  piece  of  the  glebe 
land  is  let  out  in  allotments ;  the  system  is  wprking 
well  and  is  very  beneficial  to  the  labourer,  as  in  the 
street  of  a  village  there  is  rarely  sufficient  garden 
ground  attached. 

Etton  School. 

197.  Alfred  Witty,  9  years  old. — I  went  out  ket- 
locking  last  year,  for  four  weeks.  There  were  13  boys 
and  girls  together,  we  had  our  meals  together.  I  went 
two  miles  to  work,  got  M.  a  day,  and  have  had  66?, 
day  for  "  tenting." 

198.  Francis  Morlow,  9  years  old. — I  have  been  out 
tenting  cows,  Sundays  and  all,  got  6d.  a  day.  Four 
brothers  and  one  sister  in  family,  father  is  foreman  to 
Mr.  Whipp,  and  "  meats  "  at  his  house. 

GiKLs'  School. 

199.  Elizabeth  Johnson,  13  years  (oldest  girl  in 
the  school).— I  have  been  out  ketlocking  in  the  same 
gang  with  boys.  Many  other  girls  go.  I  got  M.  a 
day.  My  father  looks  after  the  gang.  I  have  been 
out  for  three  years.  I  go  singling  turnips  as  well  as 
"  ketlocking."  Farmer  pays  me,  one  of  the  farm 
labourers  goes  round  village  and  collects  children  for 
ketlocking,  when  they  are  wanted. 

WARTEK. 

200.  Mr.  Clarli,  schoolmaster. — Children  go  to 
field  work  as  young  as  8  years  in  summer,  for  weed- 
ing and  picking  stones.  They  are  at  school  from 
October  to  the  beginning  of  May.  Regular  attendance 
at  school  is  the  thing  needed.  Children  should  be  at 
school  for  five  years,  in  order  to  be  well  grounded. 
They  should  remain  till  they  have  passed  a  certain 
standard,  and  a  certificate  of  such  attainment  should 
be  required  before  hiring.  Parents,  being  themselves 
uneducated,  are  indifferent  about  th.e  education  of  their 
children. 


201.  Mr.  Smith,  farmer. — Children's  wages  for 
weeding  are  Is.  a  day,  or  6c?.  a  day  and  three  meals. 
20  or  30  children  of  both  sexes  will  go  together  for 
"ketlocking."  In  some  cases  a  man  takes  the  job  at 
a  fixed  price  per  acre,  and  finds  the  children. 

202.  Mr.  Storey,  schoolmaster,  Nunburnholme.— .1 
would  not  allow  children  to  go  to  work  before  12  years 
of  age.  Many  go  ganging  at  8  years.  The  system  of 
taking  the  weeding  by  the  acre  prevails  in  this  part. 
The  ganger  finds  the  children. 

203.  Extract  from  Return  by  Rev.  S.  Wilson, 
Warter. 

Children  of  8  years  to  14  years  of  age  are  employed  in 
weeding  corn.  They  go  distances  of  lialf  a  mile  to 
four  or  six  miles,  when  the  latter,  they  are  conveyed 
to  and  from  their  work.  The  hours  of  work  from  the 
time  of  leaving  home  are  7.30  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m.;  on 
the  land,  8  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  or  9  to  6.  When  the 
number  is  small,  the  sexes  work  together,  when  large, 
they  are  separated. 

The  state  of  education  is  improved.  Cottages  all 
belong  to  the  landowner,  they  are  not  conveniently 
situated  for  the  work  of  the  farms. 

School. 
In  Summer. 


E.  R.  York. 


Mr.  Portman, 


On 

Average 

Register. 

Attendance. 

Boys  : 

Under  10 

20 

12 

Between  10  and  13 

14 

8 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

16 

9 

Between  10  and  13 

9 

7 

In 

Winter. 

Boys  : 

Under  10 

- 

24 

13 

Between  10  and  13 

- 

15 

11 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

- 

18 

19 

Between  10  and  13 

13 

9 

MILLINGTON. 


a     Population,    340.        Acreage,    2,750.        Cultivation, 
chiefly  arable. 

204.  Hev.  H.  Ellershaw,  vicai". — There  ai-e  25 
males  and  15  females,  all  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
13  years,  employed  in  private  gangs  ;  in  spring  in 
weeding,  in  summer  in  pulling  charlocks  and  singling 
turnips.  The  usual  hours  of  work  on  the  land  are  10, 
with  on«  hour  allowed  for  meals.  The  sexes  work 
together,  the  effect  on  the  morals  is  not  good.  The 
state  of  education  is  very  indifferent,  both  among  the 
young  and  the  adults.  Compulsory  education  in  agri- 
cultural districts  would  in  my  opinion  be  an  excellent 
thing,  though  the  farmers  generally  would  not  advocate 
such  a  measure.  Females  employed  in  agriculture 
become  exceedingly  dirty  in  their  habits,  and  indif- 
ferent as  to  domestic  duties.  I  would  certainly  restrict 
their  employment,  except  at  hay  time  and  harvest,  as 
men's  wages  average  from  14s.  to  18s.  weekly.  Dis- 
tance to  work  does  not  affect  those  above  14  years  of 
age;  I  would  not  place  any  restriction,  as  they  all 
take  good  care  of  themselves.  Four  school  days  per 
week  for  20  weeks  in  the  year,  would  be  the  best 
scheme  of  enforced  school  attendance  for  this  locality. 
The  school  is  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  the  parents 
have  the  means,  but  many  of  them  not  the  will  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  even  when  taught 
gratuitously.  The  cottage  accommodation  is  in  many 
instances  digracefuUy  bad,  and  injurious  both  to  health 
and   morals.      From  two  to  three  cottages  per  100 
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acres  ai'e  considered  sufficient.  There  is  that  propor- 
tion. The  cottages  are  crowded,  there  is  usually  one 
sitting-room  about  14  feet  square,  a  small  scullery,  one 
bedroom,  even  for  a  family  of  10  or  12,  generally  a 
small  garden,  few  with  outhouses.  They  belong  to 
landowners  living  at  a  distance  from  the  village.  Rents 
vary  from  3/.  to  11.  a  year.  There  is  no  night  schbol. 
The  vicious  morals  of  the  cottagers,  and  their  uttet 
aversion  to  education,  are  obstacles  to  maintaining  one, 
and  the  farmers  themselves  will  not  encourage  either 
religion  or  education  among  their  servants  or  depen- 
dants. The  day  school  is  closed  for  want  of  a  master, 
their  being  no  funds  sufficient  to  pay  one  ;  there  is  a 
small  endowment  of  13A  a  year,  with  house  and  garden, 
and  a  small  donation  from  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge. 

POCKLINGTON. 

Population,  2,671.     Acreage,  2,520.     Cultivationj  ' 
mixed. 

205.  Rev.  J.  Crosland,  vicar. — There  are  no  gangs. 
About  20  children  and  young  persons  are  employed 
occasionally,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18,  in  spring 
in  dilQing  com  seed,  and  in  summer  in  hoeing  turnips. 
The  usual  hours  of  work  are  from  6  to  6,  with  two 
hours  allowed  for  meals.  Very  few  females  are  em- 
ployed here,  and  under  the  present  system  no  restric- 
tion is  needed,  though  they  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  domestic  service.  I  would  jiot  allow  boys 
to  be  employed  under  1 1  years  of  age.  No  restriction 
as  -to  distance  to  work  is  practicable.  ^Compulsory 
attendance  at  school  during  the  winter  months  is  more 
practicable  than  half  days  or  alternate  days  at  school 
and  work.  A  few  children  are  away  from  school  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents.  Overcrowded 
and  badly-buUt  cottages  are  a  great  evil,  and  injurious 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  iabom'er.  Some  of 
our  cottages  are  crowded  with  lodgers.  The  rooms 
are  small,  but  fairly  ventilated,  and  the  drainage  is 
good.  Gardens  may  be  had  in  allotments  near  the 
towa.,  of  which  nearly  every  cottager  rents  a  small 
portion  ;  they  belong  mostly  to  small  tradesmen,  but 
there  is  no  restriction  as  to  dealing. 

School. 
In  Summer. 


On 
Register. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Boys  : 
Under  10 

90 

60 

Between  10  and  13 

70 

40 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

100 

90 

Between  10  and  13 

40 

20 

In 

Winter. 

Boys: 
Under  10 

90 

80 

Between  10  and  1 3 

- 

70 

60 

Girls: 

Under  10 

- 

100 

90 

Between  10  and  13 

- 

40 

30 

There  is  a  night  school  for  24  weeks  in  winter,  open 
two  hours  on  four  nights  a  week,  there  are  24  scholars. 
The  attendance  is  irregular,  owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  foreman  in  getting  the  lads  off  to  school.  There 
ai'e  about  30  malg  and  20  female  young  persons  grow- 
ing up  with  insufficient  education  ;  and  30  boys  and 
21  girls  between  the  ages  of  8  and  13,  who  are  neither 
at  school  nor  at  work  in  summer. 

206.  Meeting  of  Fabmeks  and  others  at  Pockling- 
TON,  February  29. 

It  was  agreed  that  10  years  should  be  the  limit 
below  which  no  child  should  go  to  work. 


At  13  yeai-s  they  go  to  service,  and  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  13  they  could  have  six  months'  schooling. 
A  certificate  of  such  attendance  might  be  required 
before  hiring,  but  it  was  thought  that  in  times  of 
pressure  or  scarcity  of  labour  there  would  be  a  difficulty 
in  enforcing  such  a  regulation. 

The  carelessness  and  indifference  of  the  parents  are 
gi'eater  obstacles  to  education  than  want  of  money. 

There  is  a  private  gang  system,  "  ketlocking  "  is 
taken  by  the  acre,  .but  the  master  pays  the  children's 
wages  and  the  railway  fare,  when  they  are  so  conveyed 
to  their  work.  ' 

The  weeding  lasts  for  -three  .weeks  in  the  yeai', 
women  are  employed  before  they  send  for  gangs  of 
children,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  substitute  for 
children's  labour  at  that  time. 

Average  wages  for  men,  14s.  a  week, 

It  was  stated,  that  at  tm'nip-hoeing,  which  is. taken 
by  the  acre,  a  man  and  a  singler  may  earn  6s.  6d.  a 
day,  but  that  was  said  to  be  a  very  rare  case. 

The  statutes  were  stated  to  be  very  bad  for  morality. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  men  to  sign  a  contract  for 
hu'ing  ;  the  younger  lads  can  mostly  read  and  write. 

Men  do  not  remain  in  farm  service,  except  as  fore- 
men. When  they  reach  30  years  of  age,  they  maiTy 
and  like  to  live  in  a  cottage,  tad'  then  become  day 
labourers,  taking  work  by  the  piece  or  otherwise.  It 
appeared  that  an  increased  number  of  cottages  on  the 
farms  would  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  farm 
lads,  or  get'  rid  of  the  hiring  fairs. 

.POCKLINGTON   SCHOOLS. 

207.  Infant  School,  Miss  Atkin,  mistress. — Aver- 
age attendance  in  summer,  84  ;  in  winter, '45.  They 
are  taken  at  2  years  old  and  remain  tiU  7  or  8  years. 
Weekly  payment  is  2d. ;  there  are  two  assistants. 

208.  Mixed  School,  3.  Ross,  master. — The  children 
go  out  to  work  about  10  years  old  and  come  back  to 
school  in  winter.  If  they  attended  regularly  they 
could  pass  the  fourth  standard  at  11  years  of  age. 
Women  and  children  are  much  employed  in  potatoe 
picking  and  hoeing. 

209.  Brighton,  boy,  13  years  old. — I  went  out  to 
work  g,t  10  years  old  and  earned  8rf.  a  day.  10  boys 
worked  together ;  were  looked  after  by  the  foreman 
and  paid  by  the  employer.  I  have  been  two  and  three 
miles  to  work  on  the  Wolds,  ketlocking  ;  last  year  I 
earned  \Qd.  a  day;  then  we  went  boys  and  girls  to- 
gether ;  mostly  have  to  walk  to  work,  but  have  been 
carried  in  a  waggon  ;  we  work  in  wet  weather  but  not 
in  wet  com. 

210.  Ann  Manniers,  14  years. — I  went  ketlocking 
two  years  ago ;  12  boys  and  girls  together ;  had  a  man 
over  us  :  got  8d.  a  day ;  at  meals  boys  and  girls  sit 
separate.  '  ; ; 

211.  Mary  Pegg,  13  years. — Went  out  twice  last 
year  ketlocking ;  boys  and  girls  together  ;  we  had  our 
meals  together  ;  got  lOrf.  a  day ;  I  never  was  ill  from 
the  work. 

BARMBY  MOOR. 

Population,  537.    Acreage,  2,471. 

212.  Rev.  R.  Taylor,  vicar. — There  are  gangs  of 
Irish  employed  here  in  potato  picking  which  is  taken 
by  the  piece  ;  women  and  children  are  in  these  gangs  ; 
the  married  women  are  also  much  employed  in  potatoe 
setting  and  picking  and  in  weeding  com.  The  hours 
of  work  are  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  with  one  hour  allowed 
for  dinner.  I  would  not  permit  boys  to  be  employed 
under  10  years  of  age.  I  think  a  fixed  amount  of 
school  attendance  for  six  months  in  the  yeai-  would  suit 
best  for  agicultural  children  ;  that  a  certificate  of  such 
attendance  should  be  required  before  hiring,  and  that 
Government  aid  should  be  given  for  attendances  less 
than  200  as  now  required. 

The  school  attendance  is  greatly  affected  by  the  re- 
sources of  the  parents ;  we  have  found  the  following  pay- 
ments secure  the  largest  attendance ;  3rf.  and  2d.  a  week; 
when  three  children  in  a  family  attend  the  third  is  at 
half-price,  making  Gd.  a  week.  For  four  children  the 
fourth  goes  free.     In  this  parish  to  secure  all  the  chil- 
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dren,  17  are  charged  Id.  and  four  go  entirely  free. 
These  17  and  four  are  entirely  independent  of  the  third 
and  fourth  child  in  large  families.  The  fpur  entirely 
free  include  orphans. 

The  dbttages  should  have  three  bedrooms  ;  in  lai'ge 
families  where  this  is  not  the  case  the  children  turn 
out  badly.  Barmby  hag  ,  always  been  an  open  parish, 
and  we  "have,  a  sufficient  number  of  cottages.  Mosjt  of 
the  cottages  have  two  bedrooms  and  a  garden.  None 
are  attached  to  the  farms,  but  are  owned  as  small 
investments.  Rent  31.  lOs.  to  5/.  per  annum.  The 
51.  cottage  has  an  excellent  garden. 

At  Fangfoss,  my  other  parish,  cottage  accommoda- 
tion is  not  good  ;  the  rents  are  high  and  the  cottages 
not  always  healthy;  these  we  are  endeavouring  to 
improve. 

School. 

In  Summer  and  Winter. 


214.    COTTAGJES. 

Set  No.  1.  Two  ground-floor  rooms  and  dairy  ;  three 
bedrooms,  outhouses  and  cow-house  ;  a  rood  of  garden. 
Cost  about  140^.  a  piece.     Ornamental. 

Set  No.  2.  Row  of  seven.  Two  ground-floor  rooms, 
three  bedrooms,  outhouses,  &c.  Cost  something  under 
100/.  a  piece.  Rent  21,  a  year  with  a  garden  only,  if 
with  land  for  a  cow,  \l.  or  21.  additional  according  to 
extent. 


E.  B.  York. 
Mr.  Portman. 


On 

Average 

Register. 

Attendance. 

Boys: 

Under  10 

39 

28 

Between  10  and  13 

15 

12 

Girls : 

Under  10 

■    -    34 

26 

Between  10  and  13 

9 

7 

,  There  is  no  night  school.  _   . . 

.  There  is  a-  want  of  schools  in  the  plain  district 
between  here,  and  Howden,  and  there  are  not  many 
resident  clergymen.  Farm  lads  are  very  irregular  in 
their  attendance  at  church,  and  the  farmers  say  "  they 

'  cannot  press  them."    ^ 

EVERINGHAM.         .    > 

Population,  321  ;  Acreage,  2,979  ;  Cultivation,  about 
2,000  acres  arable","  800  grass. 

.  213.  ior«/.,ffemes,  .Eyeringham  Park.: — There, are 
no  private  .gangs.  ,  There  are  18  males  and  nine 
females  between,  the  ages  of.  10  and  18  employed  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year  in  topping  turnips,  plant- 
ing and  picking  potatoes.  Hours  of  work  are,  in 
winter,  from  7  ,a.m.  to  5  p.m. ;.  in  summer,  6  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  with;  1,^  hours  allowed  for  meals.  I  have  never 
heard  or  found  by  my  own  knowledge  that  the  females 
employed  in  agriculture,  were  .otherwise  than  good  and 
moral.  I  would  not  place  any  restriction  on  then' 
labour. 

Boys  should  not  be  employed  under  10  yeai-s  of  age, 
I  think  one  to  three  miles  quite  far  enough  for  any  one 
up  to  18  years  to  go  to  worV,  and  would  commence  at 
one  mile  for  boys  of  10  years.  I,  should  object  to  com- 
pulsory education,  it. would  tend  to,  check  .the  eager- 
ness of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  The 
children  here  are  educated  gratis.  For  families  there 
should  be  three  sleeping  rooms  in  the  cottages. 

School. 
On  Register. 


Boys  : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 
Girls  : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 


20 
16 

15 
10 


Farms  from  300  to 


Some  few  attend  fi'om  neigtbom-ing  parishes.  The 
attendance  varies  little  throughout  the  year.  There 
are  three  male  and  five  females  grov^n  up  with  little  or 
no  education  when  young. 

[This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  but  is  attended 
by  some  Protestant  children  who  do  not  have  religious 
instruction.  The  master  is  uncertificBited  but  a  good 
teacher,  and  takes  boys  out  with  him"  measuring  land 
and  ins'tracts  them  in  practical  agriculture.— E.B.P.] ' 


BURNBY. 

Population,  126.    Acreage,  1,700. 
400  acres. 

215.  Rev.  J.  Williams. — There  is  no  gang  system. 
Women  are  not  much  employed  except  in  harvest.  I 
should  prefer  their  not  being  employed  at  ah,  as  field- 
work  is  most  injurious  to  them  for  domestic  service 
and  for  their  future  as  wives  and  mothers. 

Children  leave  school  too  young.  The  farm  lads 
are  much  neglected,  rarely  come  to  church,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  yearly  change  of  place  are  not 
under  the  influence  of  the  clergyman.  The  farmers 
do  not  sufficiently  consider  the  character  of  the  lads 
when  they  hire  them.  Much  might  be  done  if  the 
landlords  would  use  their  influence  in  this  direction. 

HAYTON. 

Population,  210.    Acreage,  1,760. 

216.  Mr.  Appleton,  farmer. — Wages  for  labouring 
men  8s.  a  week  and  meat,  or  15s.  a  week,  no  meat. 
Foreman  20  to  30  years  of  age,  on  farm,  gets  from 
SOZ.  tp  sol.  a  year,  board  and  lodging.  Waggoners, 
18  years  and  upwards,  161.  to  181.  a  year,  board  and 
lodging.  Plough  lads,  101.  to  12/.,  board  and  lodging, 
The  weekly  expense  of  keeping  lads  is  reckoned  at  8s. 
Harvest  wages,  1«.  a  week  and  meat.  Children  go 
out  tenting  at  8  or  9  years  of  age,  get  6d.  a  day  and 
meat ;  they  will  be  out  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  year 
bird-tenting  before  harvest,  and  pig-tenting  in  fields 
after  harvest.  Most  of  the  villagers  have  a  cow  ;  pay 
3Z.  a  year  for  cow-gate.  Cottages  with  gardens  are 
rented  at  3/.  and  41.  a  year ;  one-third  of  an  acre  allot- 
ment besides  the  garden,  13s.  6d.  a  year.  The  people 
are  well  off. 

217.  Mrs.  Binnington,  wife  of  a  farmer,  and  for  12 
years  mistress  of  the  school. — I  would  place  the  limit 
below  which  no  boy  should  go  to  work  at  10  years,  and 
I  think  that  by  that  time  they  may  be  well  grounded 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Children  go 
out  at  8  or  9  years  of  age  for  weeding  corn  and  sing- 
ling turnips,  and  are  away  from  school  for  five  or  six 
weeks  for  that  work  in  June  and  July,  and  for  four 
weeks  in  autumn  for  potatoe  gathering.  Boys  and 
girls  go  a  dozen  together  for  potatoe  work  from  farm 
to  farm,  and  are  hired  by  the  farmer  ;  a  woman 
usually  goes  with  them.  Six  months'  attendance  at 
school  during  the  year  for  children  between  10  and  12 
years  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  and  would  not  cause 
much  trouble  to  the  teacher  in  "  making  up  lee-way." 
I  once  had  a  night  school  in  summer,  which  was  well 
attended  by  lads  varying  from  18  years  to  30  years. 
They  learnt  quicker  than  children  of  8  and  9  years. 
A  library  has  been  established.  Farm  lads  come  from 
every  farm  to  get  books  ;  they  ask  for  "  Travels,"  and 
books  of  that  description  ;  40  lads  came  in  one  even- 
ing. They  take  the  books  home,  and  pay  ^d.  a  fort- 
night. Most  of  these  lads  were  educated  at  Hay  ton 
School.     The  farmhouses  are  close  to  the  village. 

Hayton  School. 
In  Summer. 


No. 
on  Books. 

Average 
Attendance. 

In  1862     - 

In  1867  and  1868  - 

41 
57 

23 
30 
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In  Winter. 

AL-.  Vortman. 

On 
Register. 

Average 

d. 

Attendance. 

In  1862      - 

In  1867  and  1868  - 

- 

41 
51 

35 
40 

218.  Miss  Knowlson,  mistress. — There  would  be  no 
hardship  in  fixing  limit  for  work  at  10  years.  I  have 
kept  some  boys  up  to  13  years  at  school ;  the  girls 
leave  younger,  being  kept  at  home  to  look  after  the 
little  ones.  Childi-en  from  8  to  10  years  leai-n 
quickly  if  in  regular  attendance.  There  is  a  list  kept 
showing  the  progress  of  each  child  from  year  to  year. 
We  have  sewing-classes  for  the  girls  in  the  afternoon. 

219.  Mr.  T/to»wj9SO»4,  farmer,  Hayton. — I  farm  150 
acres.  A  child  of  9  years  would  get  six  weeks  to  two 
month's  work  in  the  year  in  tenting  and  singling  tur- 
nips. I  would  not  employ  children  under  10  years;  such 
a  limit  would  be  no  hardship  to  any  one.  Girls  are 
employed  in  the  fields,  and  are  often  the  best  workers ; 
I  do  not  think  such  work  injures  their  morals. 
Where  two-thirds  of  the  farm  is  arable  two  pair. of 
of  horses  are  necessary  for  100  acres  ;  fewer  will  do 
on  light  wold  lands.  I  have  one  labourer  at  7s.  a 
week  and  meat  three  times  a  day.  I  think  a  certifi- 
cate of  six  month's  attendance  at  school  up  to  a  certain 
age  is  desirable,  and  might  be  enforced  at  hiring, 

[W.  Eudston  Read,  Esq.  built  this  school  of  Hay- 
ton,  and  takes  great  interest  in  the  working  of  it. 
Much  pains  are  bestowed  on  the  instruction  of  the 
girls  in  sewing,  shirtmaking,  &c.,  to  fit  them  for 
domestic  service  in  preference  to  field  work.  He  has 
established  a  system  of  prizes  for  regular  attendance 
at  school. 

Most  of  the  cottages  belong  to  Mr.  Eead.  They 
have  as  a  rule  two  bedrooms,  good  ground-floor  rooms 
and  accommodation.  No  lodgers  are  allowed.  The 
rates  have  much  increased  since  Union  ChargeabUity 
Act  came  into  force.  This  district  is  one  of  good  land, 
different  in  quality  from  the  Wolds  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  potatoe-growing  district  towards  Elvington 
and  Howden.— E.B.P.] 

MARKET  WEIGHTON. 

Population,  2,179.     Acreage,  4,000,     Cultivation, 
chiefly  arable. 

220.  Rev.  Joseph  Foxley, yicav. — Private  gangs  exist 
here.  Tliey  are  employed  in  spring  in  weeding  corn, 
and  in  summer  in  singling  turnips.  The  distance  to 
work  is  from  one  to  three  mUes.  Hours  of  work  on 
the  land  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with  one  laour  allowed 
for  dinner.  The  sexes  work  together,  but  the  number 
of  girls  employed  is  comparatively  small.  The  morals 
are  bad  enough.  I  should  say  half  the  young  women 
lose  what  should  be  their  honour  before  they  are 
married.  The  mischief  is  too  deep  for  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment remedies.  There  is  a  general  drifting  away 
from  all  fixed  moorings.  No  respect  for  authority, 
whether  of  parents,  teachers,  pastors,  or  masters. 
The  church  is  not  believed  in,  and  other  forms  of 
religion  are  taken  up  and  laid  down  as  readily  as 
fashions  in  dress.  Practical  infidelity  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  children  of  the  labouring 
class,  are  without  some  amount  of  education  at  our 
national  schools.  It  is  not  necessary  to  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Gangs  Act  to  the  system  existing  here. 
I  do  not  see  how  attendance  can  be  enforced  unless 
the  schools  are  free,  and  then  you  remove  part  of  the 
parent's  efforts  for  his  child's  welfare.  There  are  only 
five  cottages  in  this  township  beyond  half  a  mUe  from 
the  school;  but  a  better  school  is  wanted  at  Skipton, 
two  mUes  distant ;  several  of  the  children  from  there 
come  to  this  school.  In  times  when  vrork  is  scarce 
parents  with  large  famUies  are  often  unable  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  There  is  great  iiTegularity 
in  attendance  from  this  cause,  work  plentiful  and  work 
scarce  both  affect  the  attendance.      The  cottages  are 


mostly  unfit  for  their  purpose  through  the  old  law  of 
settlement  ;  we  want  fewer  cottages  here,  but  better 
ones,  and  more  in  the  neighbouring  pai'ishes.  Parts  of 
the  palish  are  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  many 
labourers  have  to  go  to  other  parishes  for  work  vdth 
great  hardship  to  themselves.  There  ai-e  certainly  not 
enough  cottages  with  two  or  three  bedrooms.  One 
opposite  my  garden  lately  had  but  one  bedroom  (say 
12  ft.  by  16  ft.),  and  the  famUy  consisted  of  a  grand- 
mother bedridden,  father  and  mother,  adult  daughter 
and  chUd,  sons  and  daughters  of  all  ages.  The  cottages 
are  chiefly  owned  by  persons  unconnected  with  the 
land.  Sites  are  under  the  paralysing  influence  of 
manorial  fines  at  death  or  sale.  Several  of  a  better 
kind  have  been  built  lately.  I  would  suggest  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  cottage  accommodation  the 
commutation  of  manorial  fines  for  known  or  fixed 
annual  payments,  redeemable,  on  a  plan  like  that  of 
the  tithe  commutation.  The  school  registers  do  not 
make  the  distinctions  asked  for.  We  have  a  night 
school  open  for  20  weeks  between  October  and  Febru- 
ary, for  two  hours  on  three  nights  a  week.  We 
have  on  the  register  25  boys  above  12  years,  average 
attendance  is  1 5.  More  funds  are  wanted  for  provid- 
ing teachers.  Volunteers  can  be  had,  but  to  produce 
efficient  teaching  you  must  have  the  same  class  taught 
by  the  same  teacher  night  after  night,  and  for  this 
volunteers  are  not  obtainable.  The  master  of  the  boys' 
school  has  taken  the  night  school,  under  my  superin- 
tendence, at  much  inconvenience  to  himself;  but  we 
could  not  take  boys  under  16  years,  as  they  would 
requfre  quite  different  treatment  from  young  men  of 
16  to  25  .years  of  age.  There  are  allotment  fields  let 
by  Lord  Londesborough  and  Mr.  Langdale,  and  a 
field  at  Skipton  by  myself,  usually  in  portions  of  one 
rood  to  each  man.  There  is  apparently  a  sufficient 
supply  for  the  population.  It  would  be  very  beneficial 
if  the  owners  of  isolated  farms  would  provide  a  room 
for  service  and  teaching  where  the  clergyman  could 
occasionally  visit,  the  hfred  farm-servant  system  being 
a  more  important  featm-e  with  regard  to  the  land  than 
even  the  cottage  system. 

221.  Osier  Hall,  ganger. — Hive  in  Market  Weigh- 
ton.  I  do  not  work  regularly  for  any  one.  In  the  ket- 
locking  time  in  June  I  take  out  children  of  both  sexes 
from  10  years  ;  most  of  them  are  12  years  old.  I  have 
had  as  many  as  20  together.  The  farmer  leaves  the 
number  to  me.  I  do  not  take  the  work  by  the  piece, 
but  am  paid  3s.  a  day.  I  pay  the  children  and  take 
the  account  to  the  farmer  every  Saturday  night.  My 
brother,  Hepton  Hall,  takes  weeding  by  the  piece, 
gets  so  much  an  acre,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
weed,  some  7s.  an  acre,  some  as  low  as  3s.  He  would 
usually  take  15  children,  who  could  do  two  acres  of 
bad  weeding  in  a  day  at  7s.  an  acre,  or  10  acres  of 
Hght  work.  He  pays  children  \Qd.  a  day  ;  they  work 
for  10  hours  on  the  land.  He  does  not  render  any 
account  to  the  farmer.  He  pays  the  children  at  his 
own  house.  Their  ages  wiU  vary  from  9  years  to  12 
years. 

222.  Superintendent  Long,  County  Constabulary. — 
Hepton  Hall  is  a  thoroughly  bad  drunken  fellow,  not 
fit  to  have  charge  of  children,  he  would  let  them  do 
anything  they  liked.  He  swears  and  uses  very  bad 
language  among  them. 

[A  boy  in  the  school  said  that  he  got  for  "  ket- 
locking"  Is.  a  day  from  the  farmers  for  whom  he 
worked,  but  only  9d.  a  day  from  Hepton  Hall.] 

NESWICK. 

Population,  66.     Acreage,  980.     Cultivation,  chiefly 

arable. 

223.  John  Wlieatley — There  are  12  boys  employed 
about  four  weeks  in  spring  and  summer  in  weeding 
corn.  They  go  about  two  miles  to  their  daily  work. 
The  hours  of  work  on  the  land  are  nine.  No  girls 
are  employed ;  I  should  say  that  the  boys  should  be 
separated  from  the  girls  especially  if  they  exceed  12 
years  of  age.  The  health  is  undoubtedly  injuriously 
affected  if  they  are  over- worked  or  allowed  to  stay 
after  becoming  wet,    I  am  happy  to  think  that  in  this 
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parish  tlie  education  of  both  sexes  is  quite  equal  to 
"what  is  really  needed,  school  attendance  is  very  fairly 
carried  out,  and  as  they  begin  as  infants  at  2-^  years 
and  theniipass  to  the  school  the  children  have  every 
advantage.     The  education  of  the  adults  varies  very 
much,  and  I  have  amongst  my  yearly  servants  occa- 
sionally those  who  cannot  read  ;  when  this  occurs  I 
aiTange  his  or  their  being  taught,  and  hitherto  with 
good  success.     I  should  condemn  public  gangs  alto- 
gether and  where  private  gangs  are  employed  I  would 
restrict  the  number  to  15  in  any  one  gang;  children 
not  to  be  employed  under  10  years  of  age,  the  sexes 
to  be  separated,  an  elderly  labourer  to  have  the  charge 
and   that   the  best  man  in  the  farmer's  employ.     I 
should  say  that  where  unmarried  females  are  employed 
on  a  farm  up  to  18  years  of  age  they  would  be  im- 
properly trained  for  domestic  duties.     I  would  not 
allow' any  girl  above  the  age  of  13  to  be  employed  in 
a  gang ;  no  boy  under  10  years,  better  still  under  1 1 
years.     No  child  should  be  allowed  to  walk  more  than 
two  miles  to  work  ;  the  hours  should  be  from  8  to  12 
and  from  1  to  5.30,  or  not  in  any  case  exceed  9  hours 
at  work.     I   should   say  that   in   this   parish  school 
attendance  is  not  the  least  affected  by  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  parents  ;  it  is  next  to  a  Free  School 
and  all  the  labourers  are  fully  employed  and  earning 
good  wages.     There   is   nothing  calling   for  greater 
inquiry    than    the    present    cottage    accommodation 
genei-aJly.     A   farm  of  600  acres   should  have  four 
double  cottages.     This  parish  is  well  provided  with 
cottages  which  are  in  good  order  and  chiefly  belong  to 
the  squire  ;  wherever  there  is  a  small  owner  he  puts 
on  the  screw,  but  I  recommend  that  each  farm  should 
have  sufficient  cottages  upon  it  to  meet  its  require- 
ments, and  the  rent  in  no  instance  should  exceed  Is. 
per  week  charged  to  the  labourer  whatever  the  tenant 
may  have  to  pay.     The  tenant  would  amply  receive 
his  portion  by  the  interest  supplied  in  the  extra  labour 
given  by  the  labourer.     Money  might  be   borrowed 
under  government  for  the   erection   of  cottages  and 
charged  to  the  tenant  at  7  per  cent,  to  be  paid  off  in  22 
years.     I   built   some  cottages   on  a  former  farm,  a 
double  cottage  with  four  sleeping  rooms  128/.     Most 
of  my  labour  is  supplied  from  a  distance  of  three  miles. 
I  provide  beds  for  the  men  if  they  want  them,  they 
usually  go  home  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.    I  think 
it  a  bad  system,  men  should  live  with  their  families. 
Wages  for  ordinary  labourer  16s.  a  week. 

224.  Letter  from  John  Wheatlet. 
"  I  most  strongly  condemn  large  gangs,  and  further, 
decidedly  girls  beyond  the  age  of  1 3  being  employed 
in  them  at  all,  for  I  consider  it  has  a  most  injurious 
effect  on  their  after  hfe  of  domestic  habits,  unfits  them 
for  service,  for  who  would  have  a  rough  uncouth  un- 
cultivated giii  as  a  servant,  which  habits  must  grow 
with  them  if  employed  in  outdoor  labour.  I  should 
say  the  education  general  in  this  district  is  fuUy  equal 
to  the  requirements  of  the  children  and  I  believe  that 
the  attendance  in  the  various  schools  is  fairly  and 
regularly  can-ied  out.  Much  may  be  done  in  the 
improvement  of  the  adults  who  unfortunately  some- 
times are  found  unable  to  read  or  wi'ite.  I  myself 
take  especial  care  never  to  allow  an  adult  to  leave  my 
service  without  his  being  taught,  and  I  am  further 
glad  to  say  how  grateful  they  have  been  for  it. 
Cottage  accommodation,  sufficiency  of  rooms,  and  a 
garden  attached  upon  each  farm  will  do  more  towards 
the  morality  and  general  good  character  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  than  all  the  legislative  enactments  that  can 
be  suggested,  and  I  for  one  do  most  earnestly  hope  to 
see  a  general  move  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  boon. 

BAINTON. 

Population,  465.     Acreage,  3,280.     Cultivation,     , 
chiefly^  arable. 

225.  The  Rev.  G.  T.  Clare,  rector. — There  are  no 
private  gangs,  a  certain  number  of  boys  occasionally 
work  for  the  farmer,  they  go  from  one  farm  to  another  ; 
they  are  superintended  in  their  work  by  a  foreman  of 
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some  sort.    Boys  are  employed  in  bird  keeping,  tui-nip     E.  R.  York. 

singling  and  brassack*  pulling.    The  distance  to  work  

is  about  two  miles,  and  the  hours  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  or  ^^-  Portman. 
6  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  allowed  for  meals.  The  women 
work  together,  gkls  do  not  go  out  to  work,  but  are 
allowed  to  help  their  parents  at  home.  The  mixing 
of  males  and  females  in  woi-k  is  sure  to  produce  more 
or  less  bad  effect ;  weeding  in  wet  weather  injuriously 
affects  the  women  ;  although  the  effects  do  not  appear 
at  the  time,  the  health  suffers  eventually,  at  least  in 
most  cases.  Excess  of  field  work  in  a  measure  seems 
to  unsex  the  females  and  act  injuriously  on  their  morals 
and  on  their  fitness  for  domestic  duties.  There  are  not 
men  enough  in  this  pai-ish  for  farm  work,  without  the 
assistance  of  female  labour,  at  certain  seasons.  A  rule 
was  made  at  the  parish  school  some  years  ago  that  ten 
should  be  the  earliest  age  for  boys  to  go  to  work.  I 
do  not  see  any  necessity  for  applying  the  provisions  of 
the  Factory  Acts  in  this  parish.  Deficient  cottage 
accommodation  especially  in  regard  to  bedrooms  is  pro- 
ductive of  most  mischievous  results,  both  as  to  health 
and  morality,  it  neutralizes  in  a  great  measure  the 
efforts  of  school,  both  to  train  to  good  and  to  educate 
in  knowledge.  Decency  is  taught  in  vain  at  school 
while  it  is  utterly  disregarded  at  home.  One  cottage 
per  200  acres  is  considered  sufficient  for  the  requu-e- 
ments  of  the  land,  we  have  that  proportion,  and  they 
are  conveniently  situated  for  the  work.  The  cottages 
generally  have  a  kitchen,  pantry,  and  two  bedrooms ; 
in  a  large  house  three  bedrooms.  They  average  13  feet 
square.     Most  of  them  have  gardens. 

School. 

On  the  Register,  17  Girls  and  26  Boys. 

The  attendance  here  varies  veiy  little  in  winter 
and  summer.  There  is  also  an  infant  school.  Almost 
every  child  in  the  parish  attends  school.  The  main 
cause  of  insufficient  education  is  the  early  age  at  which 
children  are  taken  from  school  and  sent  out  to  service. 
We  tried  a  night  school,  but  with  little  success.  A 
great  deal  I  think  depends  on  the  person  who  conducts 
such  school.  Many  of  the  labourers  are  so  tired  with 
the  day's  work  that  they  have  no  inclination  to  attend 
school  at  night,  and  some  are  ashamed  to  go  to  school. 
There  are  two  allotment  fields  in  the  village  at  a  rent 
of  5s.  per  portion,  which  is  about  a  rood.  There  is 
also  a  pasture  field  for  cows  and  a  right  to  feed  cows 
in  the  lanes.  The  system  works  well  and  is  a  gi'eat 
help  to  the  poor. 

NORTH  DALTON. 

Population,  486.    Acreage,  4,600. 

226.  The  Hev.  J.  B.  Bryant. — This  parish  is  some- 
what peculiar.  I  am  the  first  resident  clergyman  since 
the  reformation.  The  children  are  away  from  school, 
from  April  till  after  harvest ;  they  are  employed  in 
flint-picking,  brassacking,  and  singling  turnips,  &c.  In 
the  winter  the  oldest  boy  in  the  school  was  12  years 
old.  In  the  summer  we  have  none  but  small  ones,  out 
of  70  on  the  books  only  43  attended  200  times.  The 
payment  for  schooling  is  2s.  a  quarter.  Is.  only  for 
harvest  quarter.  Children  go  to  field  as  young  as  7 
yeai's.  I  would  fix  8  years  as  the  limit  below  which 
no  chUd  should  go  to  work,  and  require  a  certificate  of 
attendance  to  be  produced  before  hiring  with  a  penalty 
on  the  employer  in  case  of  non-requirement.  The 
children  would  get  schooling  in  winter.  Wages  for 
an  ordinary  labourer  are  15s.  a  week,  or  8s.  and  9s. 
and  their  meat. 

SLEDMERE. 

227.  Meeting  of  Farmers,  11th  Mai-ch. 

Present     16,     including    the    Rev.    Mr.     Cole,   of 
Wetwang,  and  Mr.  Tiffin,  Agent. 

Private  gangs  are  used  in   the  brassacking  season, 
to  the  number  of  20  or  30  in  a  gang.     In  Garton, 

*  "  Brassack"  is  another  name  for  " charlock." 
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there   is   a.  ganger ;  who   takes   a  piece   of  work  and 
provides  the  ehildren,  but  probably  at   the  current 
price  of  child's  labour  and  goes  firom  fprm  to  farin. 
The  ages  of  the  children  vary  from  8  to  12  years, 
and  the  girls  and  boys   go   together,   it  not  being 
thought  necessary  to  sepai-ate  the  sexes.  It  was  thought : 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a  limit   of  age  for 
childi-en's  work,  as   at  certain   seasons  they  are   all 
wanted  ;  you  might  however  put  the  limit  for  bras- 
sacking  at  8  or  9  years  of  age,  and  for  singling  turnips 
at  10,  in  this  way  the  children  might  get  eight  months' 
schooling  in  the  year.     The   women  go  out  hoeing 
turnips,  childi-en  are  as  a  rule  pretty  weU  educated, 
that  is  they  can  mostly  read  and  write.    There  was  no 
objection  to  the  requu-ement  of  a  certificate  of  school 
attendance  for  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or  days. dur- 
ing the  year.  There  are  schools  in  most  of  the  yiUages, 
but  in-some  places  they  ai-e  not  well  supported  by  sub- 
scription. Night  schools  ai-e  not  practicable  in  this  dis- 
trict, as  the  houses  are  in  many  cases  very  far  from  the 
village.     There  aa-e  also  some  cases  where  the  poverty 
of  the  parents  prevents  them  from  sending  their  children 
to  school.     Some  faxms  are  situated  at  such  a  great 
distance  from  the  villages  that  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
fai-mer  to  provide  beds  for  his  labourers,  if  they  like 
to  use  them,  but  generally  the  labourers  prefer  to  go 
home.     The  labourer  goes  to  work,  and  returns,  in  his 
own  time.     The  cottages  have  for  the  most  a  rood  of 
garden  attached  to  them,  which  was  generally  con- 
sidered sufiicient  for  the  labourer.      Statutes, — Mar- 
tinmas, was  considered  to  be  the  most  convenient  time 
for  the  hirings  in  the  Wold  district.     It  was  considered 
that  more  mischief  was  done  in  fai-m-houses  than  at  the 
time  of  the  statutes.     It  was  not  thought  that  an   in- 
creased 'supply  of  cottages  on  the  farms  would  alter 
the  system  of  yearly  farm  servants,  at  any  rate  not  for 
the  present.     This  district  is  veiy  thinly  populated 
and  the  supply  of  labom-  is  fully  taken  up,  so  that  bad 
and  good  are  equally  hired. 

[The  farmers  attending  this  meeting  fairly  repre- 
sented a  lai-ge  portion  of  the  Wold  district  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sledmere.J 

228.  Robspn  Wilson,  carrier,  Garton.  —  I  have 
managed  groups  of  children  for  many  years  for  ket- 
locking.  I  take  16  or  18  with  me,  but  18  is  as  much 
as  a  man  can  manage  properly.  I  receive  3s.  per  day 
for  myself  and  pay  the  children  lOd.  a  day.  The 
farmer  gives  me  the  money  to  pay  the  children  with. 
I  set  down  the  number  of  childi-en  and  the  number  of 
days  I  have  had  them  when  my  work  is  done.  I  get 
the  children  in  the  village  of  Garton.  We  sometunes 
go  three  miles,  but  I  take  them  in  my  cart.  I  never 
take  any  weeding  by  the  piece. 

229.  Mr.  Ti^»!s,  agent  to  Sir  TattonSykes.- -There 
is  a  want  of  new  cottages  in  the  district.  Schools  a,re 
plentiful  and  have  always  been  kept  up.  In  this  dis- 
trict there  will  be  a  difficulty  in  enforcing  school 
attendance  in  consequence  of  the  distance  at  which 
many  of  the  cottages  ai-e  situated  from  the  village. 
Wages  average  \5s.  a  week  for  an  ordinaiy  labourer. 
Women  and  children  are  occasionally  employed.  Tur- 
nip hoeing  is  usually  taken  by  the  piece,  and  the 
children  go  with  their  pai-ents  for  singling.  I  think 
that  gardens  attached  to  the  cottages  ai-e  better  for  the 
labourer  than  allotments,  which,  pra-haps,  may  be  half 
a  mile  or  more  from  his  cottage ;  such  a  distance  makes 
it  an  efibrt  for  the  man  to  turn  out  after  his  day's  work 
to  attend  to  his  allotment,  whereas  when  the  garden  is 
close  to  the  cottage  he  and  his  children  can  do  an 
hour's  work,  after  his  return  from  the  faim,  without 
any  inconvenience.  •  I  also  think  it  desirable  that  the 
labotu-er's  cottage  should  be  clpse  to  the  employer's 
house,  if  placed  on  the  farm,  so  as  to  create  an  interest 
between  the  master  and  the  man.  The  statutes  are  a 
bad  system,  but  there  is  a  desire  for  improving  the 
labourer,  and  I  have  known  some  cases  of  lads  staying 
on  for  some  years  with  one  master.  .  There  are  betaefit 
sooioties  aad-^Jothing— dubs-in-the  district^which-the 
poor  are  very  willing  to  avail  themselves  of. 


WET  WANG. 

Population,  623.    Acreiage,. 3,900.    Cultivation,  chiefly 
ai"able. 

230.  Rev.  Mr.  Cole. — There  aa-e  mixed  private  gangs 
in  this  parish  from  12  to  30  in  number  ;  of  these  there 
are  from  eight  to  ten  males  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
10,  and  four  to  five  females.  They  are  employed  in 
spring  and  in  summer  in  pulling  weeds  and  singling 
turnips.  They  do  not  go  more  than  a  mile  to  their 
work.  The  hours  of  work  are  from  7  a.m.  5-30  p.m., 
with  one  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  dinnei',  at  noon. 
The  sexes  work  together,  but  they  are  too  young  for 
this  system  to  cause  much  harm.  They  attend  school 
regularly  a  great  part  of  the  year.  In  this  parish 
one  gang  suffices  for  the  different  farms  in  turn,  and  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  interfere  by  legislative  regula- 
tion as  to  the  times  or  hours  during  which  it  should  be 
employed,  the  district  being  peculiarly  dependent  on 
the  weather.  I  would  not  place  any  restriction  on  the 
age  at  which  children  should  be  employed,  nor  on  the 
distance  to  which  they  should  go.  When  young  per- 
sons or  children  are  engaged  on  one  of  the  outlying 
farms  the  farmer  sends  a  cart  or  waggon  to  fetch  them, 
and  sends  them  home  in  a  similar  manner;  in  some 
cases  they  are  taken  by  railway.  The  regulations  of  the 
Print  Works  Act  might  be  applied  in  this  and  similar 
agricultural  parishes  without  injury  to  the  agricultural 
interests,  provided  there  were  schools  within  a  reason- 
able distance.  In  this  parish  the  houses  are  compact^ 
and.  thei'e  is  a  very  good  attendance  of  children,  at 
school ;  the  parents  can  afford  to  send  their  children, 
the  school  fee  being  only  \d.  up  to  8  years  of  age. 
Most  of  the  cottages  have  a  small  lean-to  by  way  of  a 
back  kitchen,  and  generally  two  rooms  upstairs  vrith 
communication  from  below  by  means  of  a  ladder.  The 
rooms  are  small,  some  without  fireplace  or  ventilation, 
and  there  is  no  drainage  to  speak  of.  The  accommo- 
dation is  limited,  where  but  more  is  provided  lodgers 
are  often  taken.  Many  cottages  have  a  small  garden, 
the  rent  varies  from  ^l.  to  61.  per  year. 

School. 
In  Summer. 


On 
Register. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Boys  : 
Under  10 

50 

36 

Between  10  and  13 

30 

12 

Giris : 

Under  10 

49 

41 

Between  10  and  13 

12 

7 

In 

printer 

Boys  : 

Under  10 

- 

50 

44 

Between  10  and  13 

. 

30 

23 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

- 

49 

40 

Between  10  and  13 

■ 

12 

9 

We  tried  a  night  school  but  it  failed.  After 
leaving  work  in  the  fields  the  farm  lads  have  to  get 
theu-  supper  and  fodder  the  horses,  &c.  and  are  too 
sleepy  and  tired  from  the  effect  of  out-door  woi-k  to  do 
much  in  school.  They  go  to  bed  soon  after  eight.  The 
apprentices  work  tiU  nearly  eight,  and  it  seems  a 
general  opinion  among  the  farmers  that  if  they  excuse 
their  lads  to  go  to  school,  and  break  the  ordinary 
hours,  they  would  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
work  done  properly  and  vrithin  reasonable  time. 

FOX-HOLES. 

Population,  319.    Acreage,  2,600. 

281.  Bev.  R.  H.  Foord. — We  have  a  night  school 
here  pretty  well  attended.  The  children  are  employed 
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young  in  bassacking,  but  only'  for  a  short  time.  '  The 
farm  lads  do  not  come  well  to  night  scliool,  and  I 
think  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  enforcing 
a  system  of  certificates  of  school  attendance  to  be  pro- 
duced before  hiring.  The  farmers  do  not  care  suffi- 
ciently about  the  character  of  those  they  hire,  but  look 
more  to  the  physical  power.  The  children  are  much 
overworked  in  harvest  when  harvest  is  taken  at  a 
price.  The  cottages  are  mostly  belonging  to  small 
owners,  and  are  rather  crowded.  There  is  an  iron 
foundry  in  the  parish. 

DEIFriELD. 

232.  Meeting  of  Faemebs — about  30. 

It  was  agreed  that  nine  years  would  be  a  fair  limit 
to  fix,  below  which  no  child  should  go  to  work.  Private 
gangs  are  common  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  are 
usually  mixed,  of  a  number  of  15  or  16.  Their  usual 
hours  of  work  are  10,  with  one  hour  allowed  for  rest. 
No  one  hires  a  farm  lad  under  12  or  13  years  of  age. 
There  are  plenty  of  schools  in  the  districts,  but  the 
parents  are  very  indifferent  about  education.  Schooling 
can  always  be  had  for  the  children  in  the  winter,  or  even 
during  nine  months  in  the  year.  It  is  the  exception, 
if  a  lad  of  12  cannot  read  or  write.  The  question  of 
the  production  of  a  certificate  of  school  attendance 
before  hiring  was  discussed,  it  was  considered  that  it 
would  be  no  hardship  to  require  the  production  of  a 
certificate  of  such  attendance  for  six  months  during  the 
year,  between  the  ages  of  9  and  12,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  go  to  school  as  a  rule  between  those  ages.  The 
school  payments  throughout  the  district  are  generally 
a  penny  or  twopence  a  week.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
free  education  would  be  an  inducement  to  the  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  that  if  such  advan- 
tages were  given  them  a  penalty  should  be  put  on  the 
parent  who  neglected  to  send  his  chUd. 

With  respect  to  the  cottages,  it  was  considered  that 
there  is  great  and  ample  room  for  the  improvement  of 
thenar  the  great  need  is  a  sufficient  number,  with  three 
bedrooms.  A  good  labourer  will  not  come  to  a  farm 
unless  he  can  have  a  cottage,  and  some  will  not  walk  a 
great  distance  to  their  work,  and  if  the  cottages  were 
placed  close  to  the  farm,  the  fai-mers  would  pay  more 
attention  to  then'  labourers  than  they  do  now. 

The  pai-ishes  in  this  district  were  said  to  be  well  off 
for  gardens  and  allotments,  and  it  was  considered  that 
a  garden  of  one  rood  attached  to  the  cottage  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  the  family  than  the  allotment. 
The  present  rate  of  wages  is  \5s.  per  week,  a  man  can 
earn  by  piece-work  at  turnip-hoeing  3s.  Qd.  a  day. 

It  was  not  thought  that  any  alteration  in  the  system 
of  hiring  was  at  present  practicable. 

233.  The  Rev.  R.  Nares,  curate,  Driffield. — ^The 
system  of  ganging  exists  here,  and  is  winked  at  by 
thefarmers,  for  the  sake  of  cheapness.  There  ai'e 
large  cake  works,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  girls  are 
employed  in  them.  Driffield  is  an  agricultural  centi-e, 
«  the  meti-opolis  of  the  Wolds  ;"  some  parts  of  the 
town  are  very  bad. 

Boxs'  School. 

234.  Mr.  Slater,  master. — 150  on  the  books; 
about  SO  over  10  years  ;  and  100  under  10.  From 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  July,  children  of 
ag^  varying  from  8  to  14  are  employed  in  the  fields, 
brassabking  ;  during  this  time  they  lose  most  of  the 
knowledge  which  they  have  acquired  previously  at 
school.  They  go  out  to  the  fields  in  April  for  potatoe 
planting,  they  ai'e  also  employed  in  potatoe  picking 
in  the  autumn,  thereby  losing  nearly  half  the  yeai-,  ajid 
both  girls  and  boys  come  back  rough  and  demoralized. 
I  think  that  the  boys  Igam  more  between  10  and  12 
than  before  10,  those  chUdi-en  who  attend  for  six 
months  only,  after  10  years  of  age,  ai-e  not  doing  much 
at  school. 

235.  Daniel  Towse,  12  years  of  age.— I  have  been 
out  brassacking  with-  a  lot  of  boys  and  gMs  together, 
and  was  paid  by  the  farmer's  man. 

236.  John  Hopper.— i.  have  been  out  weeding  with 
"Nottingham  Jack,"   he  paid  me   5«.'a  week,  and 


at  his  own  house  at  Driffield.  "  Nottingham 
Jack  "  only  works  for  farmers  when  he  has  the  job 
by  the  piece. 

237.  Robert  Staveley I  have  been  out  for  a  fort- 
night weeding  at  \0d.  a  day.  I  was  hired  by  John 
Adams,  and  paid  by  him.  John  Adams,  I  know,  is 
not  a  regular  labourer  for  any  farmer  where  I  have 
worked  for  him. 

GiKLs'  School. 

238.  Miss  Cook,  mistress. — 126  on  books  ;  average 
attendance  through  the  yeai',  100  ;  about  36  above  10 
years  of  age  ;  and  90  under  10.  The  girls  used  to  go 
out  brassacking  a  great  deal,  but  do  not  go  so  much 
now. 

[There  is  also  a  mission  oi*-  ragged  school,  chiefly 
attended  by  girls,  all  above  6  years  of  age.  It  has 
only  been  open  two  months,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance is  40.  This  school  is  in  the  worst  part  of  Drif- 
field, and  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
bad  parents.] 

239.  John  Adams,  ganger. — Said  that  he  had  taken 
out  30  or  40  children  at  a  time,  that  he  gave  the  list  to 
the  farmer  for  whom  he  worked,  and  that  he  was  paid 
so  much  a  head  for  the  children,  and  that  he  paid  them 
afterwards. 

240.  Mrs.  i^eyg'MSora,  wife  of  a  ganger. — My  husband 
takes  brassacking  by  the  acre,  and  pays  the  children  so 
much  a  day  ;  he  wiQ  take  40  or  50  together,  and  I 
have  often  been  out  to  look  after  the  girls  whUe  he 
looks  after  the.i)oys,  and  the  gjrls  are^  deal  the  most 
trouble.  Father  used  to  take  out  100  boys  and  girls 
by  the  train  ;  the  little  ones  Under  10  or  11  years  ai-e 
not  much  good,  as  they  cannot  do  a  good  day's  work. 
The  hours  of  work  are  from  7  to  6,  with  an  hour 
allowed  for  dinner.  Children  take  their  own  meat. 
Ferguson  does  not  wOrk  regularly  for  any  farmer, 
buts  gets  his  living  at  certain  seasons  by  taking  out 


E.  E.  York. 
Mr.  Portman. 


BOYNTON. 

Population,  128.     Acreage,  2,509.     Cultivation, 
chiefly  arable. 

241.  Miss  Mary  Simpson,  the  vicarage. — About  50 
little  boys  are  employed  for  four  weeks  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  hardly  any  girls.     Of  these  12  are  between 
8  and   10  years,  and  38  between  10  and  13.     Their 
work  is  brassacking.     Those  that  do  not  live  in  the 
parish  come  from  Bridlington,  about  three  miles  off. 
These  are  sent  for  in  waggons  and  taken  home  in  the 
same  way.     The  hours  of  work  are  from  8  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  with  one  hour  for  meals  and  ten  minutes  for 
rest  or  refreshment  once  or  twice  in  the  day.    In  the 
few  cases  in  which  guis  have  been  employed  they 
have  worked  apart  from  the  boys.     The  health  is  not 
injuriously  affected,  nor  have  I  heard  of  or  seen  any 
ill-usage  in  the  fields.  '  In  this  parish  married  women 
only  ever  work  in  the  fields,  and  that  to  such  a  small 
extent  that  it  does  not  amount  to  much  of  an  evil. 
The  worst  effect  of  the  young  children  going  out  to 
work  is  that  the  elder  children  are  kept  at  home  to 
take  care  of  the  little  ones  instead  of  going  to  school,' 
and  home  duties  are  neglected.     If  the  employment  of 
females  exist  in  other  parishes  to  such  a  small  extent  a,s 
in  this,  it  can  hardly  require  legislation.      The  school 
attendance  is  scarcely  at  all  affected  by  distance  in 
summer,  and  not  much  in  winter,  as  there  is  a  winter 
infant  school  for  those  little  ones  that  live  far  from 
the  parish  school.       Neither  is   it  affected  by  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents,  as  a  penny  a  week 
is  the  payment  for  schooling  ;  but  in  some  degree  it  is 
by  the  mothers  of  large  families  going  out  to  work, 
and  the  elder  children  having  to  take  charge  of  the 
little  ones.     There  is  no  industi-ial  training  for  girls, 
but  surely  the  gradations  of  domestic  service  after 
leaving  school  are  the  best  industrial  training.     The 
cottages  in  this  parish  are  sufficiently  roomy,  and  there 
is  no  particular  fault  to  be  found  with  them.     One 
cottage  per  100  acres  is  considered  sufficient  for  those 
employed  on  the  land.     We  have  that  proportion,,  but' 
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EMPLOTMENT   OP  CHILDREN,  YOtJNG  PERSONS,  AND  WOMEN 


E.  R.  York      '''los*  <*f  *^^  labourers  ai'e  employed  by  Sir  George 

.1 "     Cholmley  in  his  woods  and  stables,  so  the  farmers 

Mr.  Portman.    have  to  get  their  labourers  from  a  distance,  which  is  a 

sore  evil.     The  cottages  have  four  good-sized  rooms 

d.  and  generally  a  small  sculleiy,  are  well  drained  and 

ventilated,  and  have  good  garden  and  other  con- 
veniences. N.  B. — The  above  accommodation  is 
amply  sufficient  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  children 
are  removed  from  home,  being  hired  into  farmhouses 
at  from  12  to  14  years  of  age.  The  rent  of  the  cottages, 
including  garden,  is  usually  five  pounds. 

School. 

In  Summer, 

Boys: 

Under  10       -  -  -     15 

Girls  : 

Under  10       -  -  -     16 

Between  10  and  13    -  -       1 

Average  attendance  of  boys       -     11 
And  girls  -  -  -     13 

In  Winter. 

Boys  : 

Under  10       -  -             -     15 

Between  10  and  13  -             -       4 

Girls  : 

Under  10       -  -            -     16 

Between  10  and  13  -             -       3 

Average  attendance  of  boys      -     15 
Girls     -  -  -  -     IS 

There  are  no  children  who  are  neither  at  school  nor 
at  work  throughout  the  year.  There  are  about  36 
males  and  14  females  growing  up  with  insufficient 
education.  Very  few  can  read  long  words  with  ease 
or  spell  correctly.  About  one-fourth  cannot  read  at 
all,  and  about  one-third  more  can  read  very  little. 
None  of  these  belong  to  the  parish  ;  all  leave  home 
young;  but  about  50  between  13  and  18  are  hired  for 
the  farmhouses  every  year  from  other  places.  There 
is  an  evening  school  for  males  ;  it  is  open  for  28 
weeks  in  the  year,  in  the  months  of  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February,  and  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
end  of  August  on  three  nights  a  week  for  two  hours  in 
summer,  and  one  hour  in  winter.  There  are  none  under 
12  attending  the  school,  but  26  in  the  summer  and  10 
in  the  winter  on  the  register,  of  whom  six  attend  in 
winter,  and  14  in  summer.  In  summer  the  evening 
school  is  at  Carnaby,  where  there  are  seven  farm- 
houses ;  in  the  "winter  at  Boyton,  where  there  are 
only  three  farms.  In  winter,  owing  to  stable  work, 
the  time  available  for  teaching  is  usually  from  7  to 
8  p.m.,  and  in  summer  from  7  to  9  p.m.  They  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  rudi- 
ments of  geography  and  history,  with  a  very  little 
composition  and  no  arithmetic.  A  night  school  can 
never  supply  the  deficiencies  of  a  day  school  while 
there  is  neither  compulsory  rule  nor  any  inducement 
beyond  love  of  learning.  Love  of  the  teacher  is 
almost  the  only  real  inducement  that  tells  now.  Few 
boys  naturally  love  learning  ;  the  most  untaught  have 
almost  invariably  the  least  love  for  it,  consequently 
the  greater  the  prevailing  ignorance  the  greater  the 
difficulties  while  there  is  no  sort  of  compulsion. 

242.  Extracts  from  Letters  from  Miss  Simpson 
to  Hon.  E.  Portman. 

"  Something  of  continuous  teaching  is  the  more 
necessary,  because  when  a  child  was  little  he  could 
not  exercise  his  mind  much  on  what  he  learned,  and 
having  no  real  grasp  of  it,  it  is  the  sooner  lost  before 
he  is  of  age  to  know  the  real  meaning  of  anything. 
Any  knowledge,  whether  rehgious  or  secular,  acquired 
in  early  childhood,  if  it  is  not  kept  up  fares  too  inevi- 
tably in  most  cases  like  the  seed  that  fell  by  the  way- 
side. If,  then,  we  cannot  hope  to  add  greatly  to  the 
small  stock  of  knowledge  gained  before  the  age  for 
working  begins,  let  us  at  least  aim  at  keeping  it 
together  till  the  mind  is  capable  of  retaining  and 
applying  it." 


"  I  see  that  at  Beverley  one  of  the  speakers  said  that 
boys  who  had  been  working  in  the  fields  all  day  ai-e 
unfitted  for  the  mental  labours  of  the  night  school.    I 
think  that  observation  can  hardly  have  been  the  result 
of  experience.      To  anyone  accustomed  to  teaching 
working  lads  in  a  night  school  it  reads  rather  like  non- 
sense.    Night   schools   ought  to   succeed,   and  will, 
perhaps,  be  found  the  best  means  that  can  be  devised 
for  keeping   up  and   supplementing   the  insufficient 
education  of  children  in  agricultural  districts.     I  see 
that  a  well-known  farmer  of  those  pai-ts  was  strenuous 
in  his  resistance  to  compulsion.    I  think  there  is  some 
misapprehension  on  that  subject.     Who  are  those  we 
should  have  to  compel  ? — Not  the  pai-ents.    In  the 
East  Riding  working  boys  are  very  generally  quite 
separated  from  their  parents,  being  hired  into  farm- 
houses in  another  pai-ish.    Parents  would  be  the  last 
to  object  to  their  boys  who  arte  "off"  getting  some 
schooling  of  a  night.     Is  it  the  employer  ?    I  dare  not 
say  what    proportion  of   these    could    be    brought 
willingly  to  take  the  trouble  to  provide  education  for 
the  lads  they  employ  ;  but  I  hope  and  believe  that 
very  few   would   be   unwilling  that   they  should  be 
taught  if  others  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  teaching 
them.     I  believe  also  that  there  is  hardly  a  parish  in 
which  the  clergyman  and  schoolmaster  would  not  pro- 
vide night  school  teaching,  if  they  could  be  assured  of 
a  demand  for  it.    It  is  then  only  the  boys  themselves 
who  need  any  compulsion  ;  happily  not  all  these  are, 
or  (as  things  now  are)  instead  of  having  a  few  night 
schools  scantily  attended,  we  should  have  none  at  all. 
I  think  when  it  is  rightly  understood  few  will  be 
found  to  object  to  some  compulsory  rule  for  ensuring 
the  attendance  of  untaught  boys,  say  under  15. 

"  Of  course  I  think  a  rale  similai-  to  the  Old  Church 
rule  (Second  Rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Catechism  in 
the  Prayer  Book)  is  the  best,  if  that  is  insufficient 
something  else  must  be  provided." 

A  clergyman  of  11  years'  experience  in  night 
school  teaching  wrote  to  me,  "One  thing  I  hope 
"  government  wiU  do,  discourage  boys  going  to  the 
"  night  school  at  so  early  an  age.  If  we  do  not  take 
"  care  the  night  school  may  easily  be  made  an  instru- 
"  ment  for  making  our  boys  greater  slaves  to  work 
"  than  they  ai-e  now."  I  begged  for  an  explanation, 
telling  him  that  I  had  just  written  to  you,  that  I  wished 
there  might  be  a  compulsory  rule  for  all  working  boya 
under  15  to  attend  a  night  school. 

He  replied,  "  What  I  mean  is  this  :  the  Earl  of 
"  Shaftesbury,  in  a  Bill  that  he  proposed  last  year, 
"  would  not  allow  boys  to  be  employed  in  gangs  until 
"  they  are  8  years  old.  Now  suppose  this  bill  made 
"  law,  and  also  government  grants  to  be  made  for  boys 
"  in  our  night  schools  as  young  as  8,  I  fear  the  result 
"  wiU  be  that  in  many  districts  it  would  come  to  be 
«  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  boy  should  leave 
«  the  day  school  at  8  to  work  in  the  fields  and  can-y 
"  on  his  education  in  the  night  school.  What  his  edu- 
"  cation  would  be  worth  under  such  a  system  I  think 
"  wecan  pretty  well  guess.  I  have  no  wish  to  run 
"  down  night  schools  ;  these  are  as  yet  in  their  in- 
"  fancy  and  they  have,  I  believe,  a  greater  work  to 
"  do  than  most  men  think.  I  have  worked  hard  at 
"  ours  now  for  11  years.  But  there  is  great  danger 
"  now  of  making  them  supplant  instead  of  sup^e- 
"  ment  the  day  schools.  Speaking  from  what  I  know, 
«  I  should  say  that  it  most  probably  will  prove  against 
"  the  children's  interest  for  government  to  make  grants 
"  to  our  night  schools  for  boys  under  10." 

Mr.   Barugh,  wrote,    "  If  we   are  to  have  com- 
pulsory education  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
!,  T%-  ^^^^""^  *°  ^^^  support  of  children  in  large 
^^  famihes.    At  present  parents  solicit  employers  to 
take  children  into  service  when  so  young  as  to  be 
«  "^"''tMess  ;  without  higher  wages,  I  do  not  see  how 
the  labourer  can   support  a  nnraerous  family  and 
^^  send  part  of  them  to  school.     The  competition  for 
^^  farms  causes  a  constant  advance  in  rents  ;  the  com- 
'   petition  for  employment  keeps  down   the  price  of 
unskilled  labour  ;  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  have 
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"  benefited  by  the  recent  improvement  in  agriculture, 
"  but  the  labourer  has  benefited  very  little." 

It  -would  be  a  blessed  result  of  legislation  if  it  puts 
a  check  on  mothers  going  out  to  work,  and  children 
kept  fl^om  school,  and  along  with  that  tends  to  increase 
the  agricultural  wages.  If  some  such  half-time  system 
as  you  seem  to  contemplate  is  not  applicable  to  agri- 
cultural districts,  that  can  only  be,  I  think,  because 
agi-icultural  wages  ai-e  too  low.  It  would  doubtless 
be  as  great  an  advantage  in  agricultural  as  I  believe  it 
to  be  in  manufacturing  districts.  As  regards  boys 
above  13,  doubtless  "  inducement  "  and  "  aid  "  are  far 
better  than  compulsion,  and  would  cause  the  idle  and 
refi-actory  to  punish  themselves  by  depi-ivation, 

BRIDLINGTON. 
243.  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  14th  March. 

The  Rev.  II.  F.  Barnes,  incumbent  of  Bridling- 
ton.— Thought  the  difierence  between  9  and  10  years 
of  age  a  very  serious  difference,  and  that  the  one  year 
more  was  of  incalculable  importance  in  laying  the 
foundation  both  of  bodily  and  of  mental  power.  If 
an  education  certificate  was  required  of  every  boy 
before  he  could  enter  fai-m  service,  especially  if  such 
certificate  represented  the  actual  amount  of  attendance 
at  school  it  would  be  the  best  of  all  guarantees  that 
something  had  been  done  to  raise  the  boy  in  a  social 
scale  and  fit  him  for  the  future  duties  of  life, 

Mr.  Joseph  Barugh,  advocated  education  strongly. 
He  had  had  considerable  practice  amongst  servants, 
and  always  found  the  educated  were  the  best  and 
most  obliging  and  most  attentive.  Many  persons 
undervalued  education  and  did  not  send  their  children 
to  school,  but  preferred  having  them  employed  so  that 
they  reap  some  profit  by  them.  He  would  not  have 
boys  under  12  years  of  age,  he  considered  them  worth- 
less. The  cottage  condition  he  strongly  deprecated. 
Formerly  it  was  a  principle  with  both  landlords  and 
farmers  to  prevent  their  servants  and  labom-ers  belong- 
ing to  or  having  houses  in  villages,  and  they  endea- 
voured lo  throw  them  into  the  towns  so  as  to  escape  the 
poor's  rate.  But  since  tfie  passing  of  the  present 
Poor  Law  Act,  the  case  was  altered,  and  he  hoped  that 
a  better  accommodation  would  be  provided  for  the 
agriculture  classes. 

On  a  division  the  following  resolution  was  carried 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  age  of  10 
years  is  the  proper  time  for  commencing  work." 

Mr.  William  Smith  dwelt  at  considerable  length 
on  the  education  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  desira- 
bility of  separating  the  sexes  when  employed  in  the 
field  work,  the  immorality  of  children  when  left  to 
themselves,  and  the  vast  importance  of  youth  on 
entering  permanent  service  to  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  master  or  foreman. 

A  discussion  here  took  place  on  the  desirability  of 
altering  the  present  system  of  Wrings,  and  some 
opinions  were  expressed  to  the  efiect  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  males  and  females  hired  at 
different  periods. 

Beidlington. 

Population,  5,767.    Acreage,  2,500. 

This  is  a  large  Ecclesiastical  parish. 

Boys'  School. 

244.  Mr.  Thomas  Messenger,  master. — Two  hun- 
dred on  the  books,  170  in  attendance.  I  rarely  keep 
boys  till  14  years  of  age,  some  boys  are  now  sent  out 
tenting  at  ages  varying  from  9  to  13.  In  brassacking 
time  30  or  40  go  out ;  a  man  comes  to  fetch  them  ; 
they  are  taken  in  waggons  and  are  paid  8<?.  and  9d. 
a  day.  They  go  as  soon  as  they  can  do  any  work. 
After  this  season  the  boys  return  to  school,  and  for 
three  months  in  the  winter  those  boys  who  .ire  earn- 
ing wages  attend  school  very  well.  I  know  of  14  or 
15  boys  who  never  attend  school  at  all.     There  is  no 


great  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the 
year  is  taken  up  by  field  work,  such  as  brassacking, 
picking  and  singhng  turnips,  and  those  who  are 
employed  then  only  come  to  school  in  the  winter. 
The  payment  is  1  *.  a  quarter,  all  found,  except  copy- 
books, and  much  voluntary  support  is  given  by  means 
of  private  free-lists  for  the  school.  If  boys  attended 
regularly  up  to  10  years  of  age,  they  would  be  up  to 
the  fifth  standard.  I  have  been  here  14  years  ;  when 
I  first  came  the  number  on  the  books  was  100.  The 
population  has  deci'eased,  but  the  number  of  children 
on  the  books  has  nearly  doubled.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  a  grant  for  a  number  of  attendances  smaller  than 
that  now  required  by  the  committee  of  council,  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  small  agricultural  parishes. 

Girls'  School. 
138  on  the  books.     131  present,  March  17. 

The  girls  go  out  brassacking  and  are  away  for 
three  weeks  at  a  time  ;  when  they  go  a  long  distance 
they  are  taken  in  carts.  One  girl  of  13  earns  6d. 
a  day,  another  of  13,  \\d.  a  day  ;  one  of  11  years, 
9d.  a  day,  and  one  of  8  years,  ^d.  a  day. 

Infant  School. 
150  on  the  books.     120  in  attendance. 

In  summer,  there  have  been  as  many  as  195  in 
school,  they  pay  1«.  a  quarter.  They  leave  this 
school  for  the  day  school  between  6  and  7  years  of 
age. 

There  are  no  allotments  in  Bridlington. 

245.  C.  Grey,  Esq.,  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
— The  union  is  well  offj  we  have  extremely  few  cases 
of  pauperism,  and  the  payment  for  the  schooUng  of 
children  of  parents  which  are  on  the  parish,  is  ordered 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians  throughout  the  union,  and 
the  sum  amounts  to  a  very  little  per  annum. 

N.B, — The  same  system  prevails  atDriflBeld  Union. 

HUNMANBY. 
Population,  1,387.     Acreage,  6,472. 

246.  Meeting. — Present,  the  Rev.  M.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Awburn,  agent  to  Admiral  Mitford,  and  some  farmers. 

Women  are  very  little  employed.  Private  gangs  are 
used  for  brassacking  in  the  spring ;  the  chUdren  are 
got  from  the  village.  Boys  and  girls  are  employed  of 
the  ages  of  8  to  12.  Their  average  wages  are  8c?.  a 
day.  One  or  two  women  generally  go  to  look  after 
them,  and  a  man  will  manage  20  children. 

The  greatest  distance  to  work  from  here  is  three 
miles,  when  they  are  taken  in  waggons. 

Wages  for  an  ordinary  labourer,  15s.  a  week.  It 
was  thought  that  nine  years  would  be  the  fair  limit  to 
put  for  children's  work,  that  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  field  work  by  the  children  during  the  year 
was  about  three  weeks,  and  that  such  work  was  no 
injury  to  the  chUd,  and  of  great  benefit  to  the  parents 
by  reason  of  the  earnings  ;  further,  that  this  labour  is 
necessary  to  the  employer.  The  hours  of  work  are 
usually  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Boys  of  10  years  of  age  go  out  bird-tenting,  at 
which  they  earn  6d.  a  day,  and  have  very  long  hours. 
It  would  be  desirable  that  aU  children  between  the 
ages  of  9  and  12  or  13,  should  attend  school  for  six 
months  during  the  year,  it  was  thought  that  a  certifi- 
cate of  such  attendance  might  be  enforced,  but  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  putting  the  penalty 
on  the  parents  or  the  employer. 

The  district  is  fairly  supplied  with  schools,  but  the 
parents  are  indifferent  about  education. 

In  the  Wold  district  the  necessity  for  certificated 
masters  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  success  of  schools 
in  small  parishes.  And  it  was  thought  that  a  capita- 
tion grant  might  be  given  to  small  parishes  on  the 
requisition  of  the  clergyman  and  churchwardens,  that 
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such  a  school  was  wanted,  and  that  the  parish  was 
unable  to  provide  funds  for  a  certificated  master. 

The  I'arm  lads  are  very  rough  in  their  manner, 
half  of  them  cannot  write,  and  they  very  seldom  come 
to  church  ;  the  girls  perhaps  are  a  little  better  edu- 
cated. It  was  thought  that  great  alteration  and  im- 
provement was  required  in  the  system  of  hirings,  and 
more  particularly  that  the  farmer  should  attach  more 
weight  to  the  character  of  the  lads. 

The  cottages  are  conveniently  situated  with  r^ai'd 
to  the  work  and  the  village,  and  they  are  generally 
good  and  not  overcrowded  ;  two  families  in  one 
cottage  not  being  allowed.  There  ai-e  some  good 
cottages  with  an  acre  or  an  acre  and  a  half  to  each  in 
addition  to  two  acres  of  tillage  and  of  cow-grass  in  a 
large  paddock  ;  the  rent  of  these  varies  from  151.  to 
181.  a.  year,  and  the  occupiers  of  them  are  not  generally 
ordinary  labourers  but  will  sometimes  do  a  day's  work 
at  thrashing.  There  are  thirty  cottages  with  gardens, 
a  small  number  of  small  freeholds,  and  12  acres  of 
allotments  in  the  parish.  More  cottages  are  required 
on  the  farms  and  it  woidd  pay  the  tenant  to  pay  his 
landlord  a  good  per-centage  for  the  outlay.  They  are 
much  wished  for  and  some  cases  were  quoted  where 
the  tenants  have  built  the  cottages  for  themselves. 
There  is  a  savings'  bank  in  Hummanby  which  is 
working  most  successfully. 

246.  Letter  from  Thomas  Awbukn,  Esq;,  to  the 

Hon.  E.  POETMAN.- 

Hummanby, 
SiK,  25th  March  1868.  , 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  19th  inst.  asking 
for  information  on  the  questions  of  savings  banks, 
clubs,  or  benefit  societies,  I  beg  to  say  on  going 
into  the  matters  thoroughly  I  find  a  divided  opinion. 
Upon  the  whole,  from  the  sources  on  which  I  have 
based  my  inquiries,  we,  the  majority,  fuUy  believe 
that  the  savings  banks  are  far  more  advantageous 
to  the  labouring  classes  than  benefit  societies,  al- 
though the  latter  are  the  means  of,  rendering 
assistance  in  rnany  cases.  The  benefit  societies 
are  compulsory  inducements,  and  if  not  carried  out 
according  to  the  certified  rules,  members  are  at  once 
debarred,  and  all  monies  paid  are  forfeited.  Savings 
banks  bring  you  the  provident,  and  independent 
Englishmen  of  the  labouring  class  who  have  the 
courage  to  depend  on  self  help.  This  savings  bank 
was  established  on  the  1st  of  December  1862,  and  up 
to  3lst  December  1863  we  had  168  depositors.  Up 
to  the  present  time  257  depositors  in 'all,  whose  names 
have  been  on  the  bank  books,  of  whom  about  30  do  not 
belong  to  the  laboiuing  class.  Since  its  formation 
several  very  improvident  persons  have  come  under  my 
especial  notice,  who  since  the  system  of  savings  banks 
came  into  operation,  have  availed  themselves  of  its 
advantages  and  I  can  assure  you  there  have  been 
pleasing  results. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  AWBDEN. 

KILHAM. 

Population,  1,200.     Acreage,  8,173.     Cultivation, 
chiefly  iarable. 

247.  John  Staveley,  DotteriU  Park  Farm. — I  em- 
ploy a  private  gang  of  12  boys  averaging  12  years  of 
age  on  my  farm  of  850  acres.  I  also  employ  six  lads 
between  13  and  18,  and  20  over  18  thi-oughout  the 
year  in  the  general  working  of  the  farm.  The  gang 
is  employed  in  hoeing  corn  and  gathering  quicks,  &c., 
and  in  the  summer  in  pulling  ketlocks,  they  go  about 
two  miles  to  work  and  work  on  the  land  for  eight 
hours  with  one  hour  allowed  for  dinner.  I  do  not 
employ  any  females  in  the  gang,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  injury  is  done  to  their  health  when  above  10  years 
of  age.  With  a  few  exceptions  all  the  young  are  able 
to  read  and  write,  many  of  them  can  do  simple  sums; 
the  adults  as  a  rule  are  not  so  well  educated  as  the 
children  of  the  present  day.    I  think  children  should 


not  be  employed  earlier  than  9  years  of  age,  and  it 
would  be  very  desu-able  to  sepai-ate  the  sexes  in  gangs; 
In  private  gangs  the  labourer  is  often  entrusted  with 
from  15  to  20,  but  has  no  private  interest  in  their 
labour  beyond  his  daily  wage.  The  children  return 
with  him  to  their  homes  in  the  village  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  in  fact  they  are  rarely  out  of  his  sight.  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  limit  the  age  of  girls 
employed  in  field  work  from  9  to  12  years.  Up  to 
this  period  I  should  not  consider  that  it  would  injure 
them  for  domestic  service.  In  my  opinion  the  Factory 
Acts  are  not  a,t  all  applicable  to  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict. In  our  own  parish  the  children  are  employed 
in  field  work  about  three  weeks  in  summer  and  one 
month  in  harvest,  gleaning,  &c.,  and  can  attend  school 
the  rest  of  the  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much 
improvement  might  be  made  in  mia'ny  of  the  cottages, 
and  it  woidd  be  conducive  to  health  and  morality  if 
there  was  an  additional  bedroom  Tyhere  there  are  now 
only  two.  I  should  think  two  cottages  "pel'  100  acres 
quite  Sufficient. '  In  this  parish^we  have  a  superabun- 
dance of  cottages  in  the  village  jbut  in  a  large  parish 
like  ours  of  8,000  acres  it  would  be  an  accpmmodation 
if  some  were  erected  on  the  outlying  farms.  There 
ai-e  farms  twb  miles  ofi'  from  the  village  and  there  is 
land  available  within  one  mile ;  I  think  that  would  be 
a'proper  place  for  a  number  of  cottages  as  It  would 
divide  the  distance  for  men  to  walk  to  theit  work  and 
the  children  to  school.  •' 

248.  Rev.  E.  Fellowes. — There  are  allbtmetits  for 
the  cottagers  ;  33  acres,  let  in  portions  of  from  one 
quarter  acre  to  one  acre,  at  3Z.  or  Al.  a  year  per  acre. 
There  are  also  12  acres  belonging  to  the  parish,  which 
are  let  at  10s.  an  acre,  in  portions  of  one  rood  1;o  each 
man.  Many  of  the' cottages  have  good  gardens  and 
do  not  want  a  share  in  the  allotments.  This  is  an  open 
parish  and  sufiered  much  in  the  old  times.  There  is 
an  endowed  school  where  the  children  are  taught  free; 
there  are  also  four  or  five  dame  schools,  but  the  school 
is  in  want  of  support.  It  gets  no  government  grant 
as  it  has  not  a  certificated  master.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  children  to  attend  regularly.  There  are 
several  small  famls,  varying  from  100  to  150  acres 
each. 

249.  Thomas  CooA,  schoolmaster .-^On  the  books, 
87  ;  aV^erage  attendance  in  winter,  63  ;  in  summer,  42. 
This  school  is  managed  by  a  committee.  Most  of  the 
first  class,  from  9  to  12  years  of  age,  go  out  to  work 
from  the  middle  of  February  throughout  the  spriig. 
The  boys  will  attend  in  winter  up  to  13  years  of  age. 
Many  of  the  pareiits  are  extremely  indifferent  about 
the  education  of  then-  childreu.  This  winter  many 
have  been  kept  away  from  school  by.  the  dearriess  of 
provisions. 

250.  Jonathan  Nicholes,  8  years  old,  went  out 
brassackihg  at  6,  was  at  work  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

KIEBY  UNDERDALE. 
Population,  338.     Acreage,  5,000. 

251.  Rev.  Thomas  Monson. — There  are  no  private 
gangs.  Twenty-five  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  are  employed  in  the  parish  in  bird  tenting, 
potatoe  gathering,  weeding,  and  turnip  topping.  From 
Martinmas  to  Lady-day  the  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  4 
or  5  p.m. ;  from  Lady-day  to  Martinmas  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
with  one  hour  allowed  for  meals.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity in  this  parish  to  put  any  restriction  on  female 
labour.  I  would  not  allow  any  boj'  to  go  to  work 
under  10  y^ars  of  age.  The  school  attendance  is  much 
affected  by  distance  in  the  winter,  but,  not  by  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents.  The  labourers  m, 
this  parish  are  hired  by  the  year  for  the  most  part,  and 
are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  faim  houses.  There  is 
a  sufficient  number  of  cottages  with  two  or  three  bed- 
rooms. The  accommodation  of  the  cottages  is  gene- 
rally good,;  they  belong  to  the  landowners  and  are 
rented  at  3/.  a  year.  The  school  is  a  mixed  one,  and 
boys  and  girls  are  entered  in  the  same  register.     The 
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number  of  each  sex  is;  nearly  equally  divided.  The 
attenijance,  however,  is  much  better  during  the  sum- 
mer months  thaji  in  tjie  vvinter. ,  At  the  present  time 
there  aje  41  bop  and  girls  on  the  register ;  the  average 
attendance  for  the  year  was  26.  There  is  no  evening 
school.  Classes  of  faam  servants  and  older  boys  are 
held  for  three  nights  during  the  week  in  the  winter 
months  in  the  clergyman's  house. 

252.  Rev.  W.  Simons,  curate. — The  occupations  in 
this  parish  are  small^up  to  400  acres.  There  are  no 
cottages  on  the  farms,  but  the  farm ;  lads  live  in  the 
house.  •  There  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  in 
the  village  for  apy  extra  work.  When  extra  hands 
are  wanted  the  farmers  ,  often  have  to  send  to  York. 
The .  parish  extends  three  miles  on  to  the  Wolds-.. 
There  are  no  poor  children  in  the  village.  There  are 
only  three  labourers'  cottages  ;  most  of  the.  cottages 
are  inhabited  by  farmers  and  tradesmen,  whose  chil- 
dren come  to  the  school..  There,  are  three  or  four 
families  in  one  cottage,  three  girls  and  three  or  four 
men  sleeping  in  one  room.  Education  is  at  a  low  ebb; 
not  four  out  of  ten  farm  lads  can  i-ead.  These  lads 
will  not  come  to  church,  as  they  say  "  it  is  not  the. 
"  custom."  Wages  for  an  ordinary  labourer,  13s.  a 
week. 

STAMFORD  BRIDGE. 

253.  C.A.  DarUy,  Esq. — There  is  no  gang  system 
here  except  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  from  York  rat 
times  of  potatoe  setting  and  picking.  The  children  are 
not  much  employed  under  10  years  of  agcj,  I  think 
that  a  limit  of  age  might  be  fixed,  The  occupations 
are  here  generally  small,  in  some  cases  even  to  a  farmer 
working  his.  land  with  one  plough  lad.  The  great 
want  is  an  increased  number  of  cottages  on  the  farjns 
for  labourers  and  in  the  villages,  labour  now  having 
often  to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance.  The  farm 
lads  are  under  very  little  control ;  they  do  not  go  to 
any  place  of  worship.  They  are  weU  fed  by  the 
master,  who  gets  as  much  work  as  he  can  out  of  them. 
The  system  pursued  in  farm  houses  is  very  bad  for  the 
morality  of  the  female  servants.  There  is  not  much 
assistance  given  for  the  education  of  the  poor  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  except  in  cases  of  widows  with 
large  families.  The  average  wage  for  a  good  labourer 
is  2s.  Qd.  a  day.  I  think  that  the  whole  money  per 
week  given  to  the  man  is  a  better  thing  for  the  family 
than  8s.  or  9s.  a  week  and  meat,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case. 

The  system  of  allowing  young  women  and  young 
men  to  work  together  without  proper  attention  cer- 
tainly tends  to  immorality  and  to  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  domestic  duties.  I  think  some  restriction  on 
female  employment  might  be  beneficial.  When  hired 
by  the  year  by  small  occupiers  the  girl  is  often  put 
to  work  unfitted  K)  her  sex,  e.g.,  stacking  corn,  and 
in  thrashing  also.  Boys  should  not  be  employed 
under  10  years  of  age.  Boys  under  12  years  who 
are  employed  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  should 
attend  school  from  November  to  February,  and ,  by 
this  arrangement  their  earnings  would  enable  the 
parents  to  provide  for  more  education  when  unassisted 
by  chaiity  or  otherwise. 

The  want  of  proper  accommodation  in  the  cottages 
leads  to  much  immorality,  parents  and  children  sleep- 
ing often  in  the  same  room,  and  more  especially  at 
Martinmas,  when  the  children,  grown  to  men  and 
women,  return  home  from  service. 

Very  few  cottages  have  three  bedrooms ;  the  uj^per 
room  is  often  very  low  and  badly  ventilated.  Rent 
about  4i.  a  year.  A  good  cottage  cannot  .be  built  to 
pay  above  3  per  cent.,  and-  unless  repairs  are  done  by 
the  landlord  it  soon  becomes  dilapidated.  \ 

There  are  usually  60  to  70  in  attendance  at  the 
school,  of  vs^hom  12  boys  and  6  girls  are  free,— -paid 
for  by  an  endowment. 

Allotments.  j 

From  my  experience  an  allotment  not  exceeding 
one  rood  is  a  great  boon  to  the  labourer.     Nearly!  30 


years  ago  I  provided  the  poor  of  this  township  with 
them.  ,  They  had  no  garden,  no  pig,  and  used  to  be 
standing  in  summer  evenings  after  work  smoking  and 
talking  in  groups,  some  tempted  to  the  alehouse.  This 
is  now  done  away,  and  it  is  a  very  cheering  sight  to 
see  them  and  their  children  in  spring  and  summer 
evenings  busily  and  happily  employed  cultivating 
theii-  allotment.  Nearly  the  whole  of  them  keep  a 
pig,  which  provides  them  from  18  to  25  st.  of  bacon 
at  Christmas,  and  have  great  pride  in  possessing  a 
good  one.  They  have  vegetables  for  their  famUy. 
In,  order  that  the  allotment  should  prove  beneficial  to 
the  labourer  and  not  interfere  with  his  regular  em- 
ployment, the  allotment  should  be  as  near  his  home  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  The  ground  should  be 
favourable  for  spade  culture,  and  the  quantity  not  ex- 
ceed one  rood.  This  quantity  of  land  he  can  manage 
with  theaid  of  his  family  without  interfering  with  his 
usual  work,  taking,  perhaps,  a  day  in  getting  in  his 
crop  of  potatoes.  The  cultivation  on  my  allotments 
is  strictly  confined  to  the  spade,  about  half  the  rood 
potatoes  and  a  few.  other  'vegetables,  the  remainder 
barley  or  rye,  the  straw  from  which  provides  bedding 
for  the  pig  and  manure  for  the  next  crop,  aided  by 
small  portions  of  rough  .grass  ,  cut  from  the  sides  of 
ditches,  &c.,  which  the  farmers  readily  give  them  for 
clearing  away.  The  rent  is  8s.  per  rood,  payable  half 
yearly.  The  landlord  keeps  the  gates  and  fences  iu 
repair.  If  any  occupant  wilfuUy  damages  the  same 
the  landlord  repairs  and  charges  the  cost  on  the 
ofi"^nder.  During  my  experience  this  has  never 
happened.  I  have  only  had  one  defaulter,  and  very 
rarely  have  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  want  of 
proper  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  ground.  The 
rent  is  paid  v;ery  regularly,  and  the  occupants  express 
theu'  gratitude  for  the  advantages  conferred  on  them 
by  the  possession  of  the  allotment. 

Savings  Bank. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  might  be  productive  of 
good  if  great  facility  for  deposit,  combined  with  confi- 
dence in  the  security,  and  liberty  to  deposit  any  sum 
however  small,  could  be  carried  out.  I  am  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  the  good  effects  of  a  well-conducted 
clothing  club.  Some  years  ago  one  was  established  in 
this  township.  The  members  contribute  weekly  any 
sum  from  \d.  to  Qd.  or  more  as  their  circumstances 
will  permit.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  small  bonus  is 
added,  and  the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory  and 
the  payments  well  sustained. 

SCRAYINGHAM. 

Population,  387.     Acreage,  4,729. 

254.  Thomas  Walmsley. — This  parish  consists  of 
three  hamlets,  viz.  :—Scrayingham,  Howsham,  Lep- 
pington.  In  Scrayingham  all  the  cottages  have  about 
one  rood  of  garden  land  attached  to  each  cottage  ; 
besides  the  cottage  garden  those  who  wish  can  have 
one  or  two  allotments  of  half  a  rood  each  for  4s.  6d. 
a  year.  Three  acres  here  are  divided  into  allotments. 
Most  of  the  cottages  have  land  attached  to  them  suf- 
ficient with  the  aid  of  a  cow  pasture  to  enable  the 
cottager  to  keep  one  cow.  An  extra  payinent  is  re- 
quired from  the  cottager  per  year  who  sends  his  cow 
into  the  common  cow-pasture.  This  common-pasture 
is  a  I  privilege  allowed  by  the  squire,  who  permits  a 
portion  of  his  land  to  be  used  for  the  purpose.  One 
of  our  farmers  occupies  from.  50  to  60  acres,  the  rest 
of  them  from  150  to  300.  Leppington  has  two  acres 
of  land  in  allotments  of  half  a  rood  each,  at  a  rental  of 
7s.  each.  Every  cottage  there  has  its  garden  and 
about  one  half  rood,  as  well  as  an  allotment.  The 
rent  of  the  cottage  and  garden  is  about  21.  a  year. 
The  farmers  here  occupy  from  two  to  400  acres  each. 
Howsham  has  no  land  in  allotments  but  each  cottage 
has  its  garden  of  about  one-half  a  rood.  The  faxms 
vary  from  200  to  400  acres.  The  whole  of  our 
farmers  procure  their  male  and  female  servants  at  the 
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yeai-ly  statute  hiiings.  The  demand  for  the  sei-vices 
of  om-  younger  children  for  farm  work  has  lately  much 
increased,  ihere  are  some  five  or  six  children  above 
the  age  of  10  who  come  to  school  when  not  engaged 
in  fai-m  work.  Some  15  or  16  from  the  age  of  6  to 
10  years  who  attend  school,  but  ol  these  the  elder 
ones  are  often  at  fai-m  work.  Girls  are  not  usually 
engaged  on  farm  work  excepting  dui-ing  harvest.  The 
paucity  of  children  in  our  village  obliges  the  far- 
mers to  take  their  own  children  early  to  work.  Most 
of  the  fai-mers  and  all  the  poorer  parishioners  send 
their  children  to  our  school.  I  think  it  is  not  advis- 
able that  women  should  work  in  the  fields  amongst  the 
men  unless  the  father,  or  brother,  or  husband,  or  some 
near  relative  be  working  with  them.  The  rector's 
wife  gives  some  industrial  ti-aining  to  girls  at  the 
rectory  for  a  few  months.  We  have  occasionally  a 
night  school  in  winter  when  we  can  induce  the  farm 
lads  to  come. 

[I  met  a  bookseller  or  hawking  man  at  Stamford 
Bridge  station  who  had  been  at  his  ti-ade  for  eight 
years  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  he  said  that  the  people 
could  not  read  and  write  better  than  when  he  began. 
The  class  of  books  that  he  was  most  able  to  sell  was  not 
the  best  for  the  morality  of  the  people. — ^E.  B.  P.] 

ESCRICK. 

Population,   856.      Acreage,   4,300.      Cultivation, 
partly  arable  and  partly  grass. 

255.  John  Coleman,  Esq. — There  is  no  private  gang. 
Extra  work  such  as  potatoe  setting,  harvesting,  and 
sorting  is  done  by  the  Irish  from  York.  These  Irish- 
men and  women  fi-equently  walk  five  miles  each  way 
to  their  work  ;  sometimes  a  farmer  provides  a  room  or 
allows  them  the  use  of  a  barn  to  sleep  in.  The  hours 
of  work  on  the  land  may  be  from  8  to  5  with  an  hour 
for  dinner.  Sometimes  the  sexes  work  together  but 
often  apai't.  The  gang  of  Irishwomen  always  has  one 
man  to  overlook  them.  In  this  parish  we  have  about 
30  to  35  women,  and  from  20  to  30  boys  and  girls 
employed  in  agriculture.  I  think  field  labour  unde- 
su-able  for  young  women.  The  independent  kind  of 
life  renders  them  unfit  for  the  restraints  of  domestic 
service.  Mothers  with  young  children  ai'e  better  at 
home.  10  hours  work  is  quite  as  much  as  any  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  should  do.  The  half-day 
system  would  not  answer,  alternate  days  would  be 
preferable.  The  school  attendance  is  not  affected  by 
distance  or  by  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents. 
An  industrial  school  for  eight  pupils,  preparing  them 
for  general  service,  is  kept  up  by  Lady  Wenlock.  The 
girls  are  also  taught  sewing  and  cutting  out  in  the 
national    school.       [This    school  is  most  admirably 

256.  N.B.  Subjoined  are  the  returns  from  the  farmers  on  Lord  Wenlock's  estates  : — 


managed    and    has    produced    excellent    results.  — 
E.  B.  P.]     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  herding  males 
and  females  in   one  room  in   the  cottage  tends   to 
destroy   the   protective    influence    of    modesty ;    no 
predisposing  cause  of  vice  is  more  active  than  this. 
Every  cottage  intended  for  a  family  should  have  three 
bedi-ooms,  with  a  separate  approach  from  the  landing. 
One  cottage  per  100  acres  is  considered  sufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  the  land — we  have  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  that.      Most  of  the  cottages  are  situated 
in  the  village  and  generally  not  more  than  one  mile 
from  the  work ;  they  are  not  crowded,  as  the  rules  of 
the   estate  never  allow  lodgers  without  leave.     We 
have  a  considerable  vai-iety  of  cottages ;  widows'  cot- 
tages consisting  only  of  one  room ;  but  ordinarily  they 
have  down  stairs  a  good  living  room  and  wash-house, 
sometimes  two  down  rooms,  and  ordinai'Uy  two  bed- 
rooms and  sometimes  three.     They  have  gardens  or 
allotments,  and  the  rent  is  from  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  a  week. 
The  best  mode  of  providing  an  increase  of  cottage 
accommodation  would  be  by  requiring  a  fair  payment 
for  the  landlord's  outlay  from  the  farmer  who  requires 
the  labour  and  derives  the  benefit  from  it.     The  allot- 
ments are  one  rood  to  each  labourer,  at  the  average 
rent  of  the  land.     Some  cottages  also  have  a  cow-gate 
and  keep  a  pig.     The  ordinaiy  wages  of  a  labourer 
14s.  a   week;  women.  Is,  3rf.  a  day.     The  fanners' 
sons  go  very  much  to  the  same  school  as  the  labourers'. 
There  are  many  small  farms  in  the  district ;  300  acres 
is  considered  a  lai-ge  one.      A  farmer  holding  200 
acres  would  have  two  hired  lads  in  his  house  and 
would  only  employ  one  labourer.      There  is  an  infant 
school  where  children  aie  taken  in  as  young  as  18 
months  ;  they  go  on  to  the  day  school  at  5  or  6  years 
old. 

School. 


In  Summer. 

On    Register. 
Boys  : 

Under  10       - 

27 

Between  10  and  13    - 

- 

20 

Girls  : 

Under  10       - 

. 

29 

Between  10  and  13    - 

- 

31 

Average  Attendance. 
Boys  : 

Under  10      - 

25 

Between  10  and  13    - 

- 

20 

Giris  : 

Under  10 

. 

25 

Between  10  and  13    - 

- 

21 

The  attendance  in  winter  i^  much  the  same  as  in 

summer. 

Number  employed. 

Name. 

Parish. 

Age  of 
youngest. 

Wages. 

Employment. 

Boys. 

Women. 

Years. 

Th.  Simpson  - 

Skipwith,  50  acres 

2 

1 

10 

Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a 

day. 
1«.  id.  a  day    - 

Potatoe  planting  and  pick- 

Geo. Brown 

Escrick,  248  acres    - 

— 

3 

14  and  15 

ing. 
Harvest. 

Geo.  Smith 

Escrick  Grange,  233 
acres. 

— 

— 

13 

Boys,    6d.   and 
food. 

Do. 

Francis  Brown 

Escrick,  150  acres 

4 

2 

15 

Boys,  6?.  to  20/. 
a   year ;     wo- 
men, \s.  3d.  a 
day. 

Boys,  3«.  a  week 

All  the  year. 

Bich.  Stark    - 

Do.    247  acres 

3 

3 

9  to  13 

Hay  and  harvest. 

and  meat;  wo- 

men, Is.  3d.  to 

2s.  a  day. 

John  Harrop  - 

Do.    246  acres 

~ 

— 

14 

Is.  a  day. 

Anthony  Taylor 

Do.    220  acres    - 

2  6 

2-6 
(girls.) 

9 

6d.  to  Is.  3d.  a 
day ;    women, 
Is.  to  Is.  3d. 
a  day. 

Potatoe  planting  and  raising. 

Ch.  Chatterton 

Do.    200  acres 

5 
andf 

10 
>  girls. 

10 

Boys  and  girls, 
6d.  a  day,  wo- 
men, Is.  3d. 

Harvest  and  autumn. 
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Number  employed.     | 

Name. 

Parish. 

Age  of 
youngest. 

'       Wages. 

Employment. 

Mr,  Portman 

Boys. 

Women. 

^ 

d. 

Years. 

Geo.  Bell       - 

Esorick,  150  acres    - 

2 

10 

10 

Is.  a  day 

Potatoe  harvest. 

T.  andW.  EtheriBgton 

Acaster  Malbis,    70 

Two  or  three         | 

11  to  13 

Children,     Is.  ; 

Potatoe  planting  and  pick- 

acres. 

women,  Is.  Sd. 
a  day. 

ing.                \ 

John  Raimes  - 

Do.    210  acres   - 

6 

10 

8 

Is.  and  li.Sd.  a 

day. 
Is.  a  day. 

Potatoe,  &c. 

Eioh.  Dawson 

Do.    296  acres  - 



3 

12  to  15 

Th.  Eichardson 

Do.      99  acres 

2 

3 

10 

Is.  a  day 

Potatoe  times. 

Joseph  Mawsou 

Do.    309  acres 

2 

^~" 

10  to  12 

Sd.  to  Is.  a  day; 
women.  Is. 

Autumn. 

Wm.  Cundall 

Do.    174  acres  - 

2 

2 

10 

Is.  to  Is.  3d.  a, 
day. 

Potatoe  times. 

Eobt.  Cowper 

Do.      70  acres 

1 

1 

9  to  12 

Is.  Zd.  a  day; 
half  pay  under 
10  years. 

Do. 

John  Cundall 

Do.    120  acres   - 

2 

2 

9  to  12 

Same  as  above  - 

Do. 

John  Holmes 

Do.     180  acres  - 

3 

2 

12 

Is.  and  Is.  3d.  o, 
day. 

Do. 

Wm.  Wray 

Button  Wansley,  300 
acres. 

1 

3 

10 

Is.  to  Is.  6rf.  a 
day. 

Most  in  harvest. 

Thos.  Coates 

Do.    470  acres   - 

4 

4 

12 

9(^.  and  Is.  a  day 

Spring  and  harvest. 

Thos.  Leadley 

Angram,  154  acres  - 

— 

2 

— 

Is.  to  2s.  6d.  a 
day. 

E.  Wetherall  - 

Do.     190  acres 

— 

2 

12 

Is.  a  day 

Particular  seasons. 

Eobt.  Lofthouse 

Bishopthorpe,       170 
acres. 

— 

3 

14 

Is.  a  day 

Harvest. 

J.  Dalton 

Hutton,  170  acres 



— 

14 

Is.  to  2s.  a  day 

Do. 

John  Kirby 

Wheldrake,  149  acres 



6-12 

14 

Is.  3d.  to  2s.     - 

Potatoe  times. 

Ed.  Eobson 

Deighton,  150  acres - 

3 

3 

11 

Boys,    6d.    and 
meat ;  women, 
Is.  3d. 

Harvest. 

Ed.  Eichardson 

Do.        85  acres  - 



— 

15 

Is.  3d.  a  day 

Do. 

G.  Ryder 

Stillingfleet,  115  acres 

— 

— 

11 

Is.  3d.  a  day 

Potatoe  and  turnip  seasons. 

Lawrence  Simpson 

Do.    250  acres 

4 

— 

14 

Eobert  Graves 

Deighton,  260  acres  - 

4 

2 
(girls.) 

14 

Yearly. 

Geo.  Long 

Wheldrake,  140  acres 

His  own 

children 

9 

- 

Potatoe  seasons. 

Th.  Herbert 

Do.         104  acres 

— 

"" 

13 

Is.  to  Is.  2(f.  a 
day. 

Potatoe  times. 

Wm.  Wood 

Do.        212  acres 

2 

2 

12 

Boys,6d.to9(/.; 
women,  Is.  3d. 

Harvest  and  hay. 

James  Brown 

Do.         213  acres 

— 

— 

12 

- 

Harvest. 

Geo.  Robinson 

Do.         208  acres 

2 

2-15 

13 

Is.  to  2s. 

Do. 

J.  Atkinson 

Do.           84  acres 

2 

5 

12 

Is.  3d.  a  day 

Potatoe  seasons. 

F.  Pottage     - 

Do.          97  acres 

— 

2-12 

— 

Is.  3d.  a  day 

Mk.  Eennison 

Riccall,  84  acres 

2  to  12,  bo 

ys  and  girls 

9 

f,d.  to  Is. 

Do. 

H.  Carr 

Elvington,  160  acres 

— 

— 

14 

Is.  3d.  a  day 

Do. 

Th.  Gamble 

Kelfield,  200  acres 

— 

2 

11 

Is.  a  day 

Do. 

W.  Acomb     - 

Kepley,  120  acres 

7 
(children.) 

10 

10 

ChUdren,   lOrf., 
Is.  ;     women, 
Is.  Id.,  Is.  f,d. 

Spring  and  autumn. 

Ben.  Lacy 

Wheldrake,  1 53  acres 

1 

— 

15 

Is.,  Is.  Id. 

Potatoes. 

W.  Carr 

Elvington,  70  acres  - 

— 

— 

12 

Is.  3d.  a  day 

Potatoes  and  turnips. 

H.  Etherington 

Wheldrake,  l.'jO  acres 

— 

— 

Don't  know 

- 

Potatoes. 

P..  Harrison   - 

Do.             do. 

'His  own 

children 

13 

_ 

Do. 

P.  Harrison,  jun. 

Do.             do. 

— 

2 

13 

Is.  3d.,  Is.  6d.  - 

Do. 

Ps.  Carr 

Elvington,  138  acres 

— 

— 

12 

Is.  3d.  - 

Particular  seasons. 

Art.  Lottey     ■ 

Kexby,  120  acres 

— 

— 

10 

Is.  to  Is.  6d. 

Potatoes. 

Mary  Ann  Robinson  - 

Do.'    130  acres 

— 

— 

12 

Is.,  Is.  6rf. 

Do. 

Js.  Blanchard 

Do.     258  acres 

— 

— 

12 

U.,  Is.  3d. 

Neai-ly  all  the  year. 

Anth.  Lottey 

Do.,   107  acres 

5 
(children.) 

5 

10 

Is.  3d.  - 

Spring  and  autumn. 

Th.  Bulmer   - 

Riccall,  98  acres 

10 
(children.) 

2-12 

9 

Children,      6A, 
Is.  ;    women, 
Is.,  Is.  6rf. 

At  certain  seasons. 

J.  Stead 

Do.     130  acres 

2-10 
(children.) 

4-12 

10 

Is. 

Potatoe. 

Isc.  Swimbank 

Do.     220  acres 

4-12 
(children.) 

4-20 

9 

Is. 

Potatoe,  &c. 

W.  Swimbank 

Do.     133  acres 

— 

3-10 

— 

Is. 

Do. 

Mary  Middleton 

Do.     207  acres 

— 

— 

12 

Sd.  to  Is.  3d. 

Particular  seasons. 

Rich.  Moat 

Kexby,  149  acres 

— 

— 

12 

Is.  to  Is.  6(/. 

Th.  Eomans 

Riccall,  40  acres 

— 

10 



Is.,  Is.  6rf. 

Sam.  Thompson 

Skipwith,  297  acres  - 

20       / 

Boys,     yearly  ; 
Is.,      Is.    3d. 
women. 

Potatoes. 

W.  Silversides 

Eiccall,  86  acres 

10 
(children.) 

2 

9 

Children,      6d, 
Is.jwomen,  Is. 

Do. 

Eobt.  Leaf     - 

Stillingfleet,  137  acres 

3 
(children.) 

3 

11 

Is.  6d. 

Do. 

J.  Silversides - 

Riccall,  146  acres 

10 
(children.) 

2 

9 

Children,      U., 
Is.;  women,  Is. 

Do. 

J.  Banks 

Kexby,  123  acres 

6-10 

~ 

10 

Is. 

Various  seasons. 

Of  these  (63  in  all)  53  consider  cMldren's  and 
women's  labour  of  importance  to  fanning  operations, 
three  consider  them  unnecessary  ;  23  prefer  educated, 
six  uneducated  labourers  ;  21  say  there  is  no  difference 

is. 


between  educated  and  uneducated ;  and  one  says  he 
could  dispense  with  the  children,  but  not  with  the 
women, — E.  £.  P. 
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ELVINGTON. 

Soil,  sand  and  stiff  day,  and  some  moorland  adjoining. 

257.  Bev.  A.  Clarke. — Children  are  very  little 
employed  here  in  field  labour,  the  girls  hardly  at  all ; 
few,  if  any,  go  out  under  10  yeai-s  of  age ;  perhaps  a 
few  for  bird  tenting  ;  the  potatoe  picking  is  done  by 
Irish  gangs  from  York,  a  distance  of  seven  miles. 
Sometimes  they  sleep  in  the  barns.  I  think  a  limit  of 
10  years  for  children's  work  would  not  affect  this 
parish.  I  think  it  very  desirable  to  secure  a  more 
regulai-  attendance  at  school.  We  have  allotments,  a 
mile  from  the  village,  of  land  at  a  low  rate  ;  the  system 
is  working  well,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
them. 

In  this  parish  very  few  of  the  young  women  be- 
come agricultural  servants  ;  it  is  decidedly  better  for 
them  to  go  into  respectable  domestic  service.  The 
talk  in  field  work  is  apt  to  be  coarse,  and  the  girls  be- 
come indisposed  for  the  restraint  of  domesiiie  service. 
There  is  little  or  no  real  poverty.  In  the  case  of 
large  families  of  young  children  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  as  to  school  paiyments.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren are  within  easy  reach  of  the  school,  about  10 
bring  their  dinner  with  them,  a  fair  test. 

Without  being  a  large  landowner  I  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  cottages  in  this  parisli.  The 
total  number  is  about  62  ;  over  more  than  40  of  these 
I  have  jurisdiction.  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  very 
bad  cottage  in  the  parish.  A  few  have  three  bed- 
rooms ;  a  good  many  have  either  two  good  sized  bed- 
rooms or  one  bedroom  and  an  available  landing  room 
(but  not  partitioned  off ).  Some  are  decidedly  badly 
off  for  sleeping  accommodation. 

Almost  every  cottage  has  a  garden.  Most  are  in 
my  hands,  a  few  go  with  the  farms  and  two  are  at- 
tached to  a  brickyard. 

Rents  vary  from  3Z.  3«.  to  ol.  9s.  per  annum,  includ- 
ing local  rates.     Payments  are  monthly. 

A  s  regards  allotments,  I  may  say  that  when  I  be- 
came rector  of  Elvington  I  found  part  of  the  glebe 
broken  up  into  allotments.  The  land  so  used  is  at  a 
good  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  village,  which  is 
a  compact  one,  but  though  it  is  a  mile  or  even  more 
from  the  centre  of  the  village  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
letting  the  land  ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  divided  into 
roods  and  half  roods  (dividing  the  roods  is  an  innova- 
tion of  my  own  adopting).  The  roods  let  at  5s.  per 
annmn.  The  value  of  land  in  that  part  of  the  parish 
is  only  about  20s.  or  21s.  per  acre  per  annum. 

I  understand  that  one  rood  of  arable  land  is  enough 
for  a  man  in  regular  work  ;  if  he  has  much  more  he 
may  over  tire  himself  on  it  at  night,  and  so  unfit  him- 
self for  his  master's  work  next  day  (thus  he  may  give 
the  farmer  a  handle  against  the  plan).  Of  course  if 
he  breaks  time  or  hires  labour  he  loses  so  much  of  the 
gain  he  might  otherwise  seciu'e.  We  may  allow  that 
a  smaller  patch  of  "  workable  "  land,  for  this  allot- 
ment land  ought  certainly  to  be  well  worked  and  well 
manured,  is  better  than  a  larger  area  cultivated  in  a 
slovenly  fashion,  and  the  manure  from  one  pig,  which 
might  serve  well  for  a  rood,  thereby  sprinkled  over 
half  an  acre  or  more. 

Perhaps  the  testimony  of  a  very  trustworthy  and  I 
think  judicious  foreman  in  my  employ  may  be  of  some 
value.  He  is  not  a  very  old  man,  say  50  years.  He 
tells  me  that  he  has  had  a  horse  and  has  had  four  acres 
of  land,  and  has  found  it  out  to  be  no  better  but 
rather  worse  than  working  at  2s.  6d.  a  day  regularly 
for  a  master. 

Supposing  a  man  could  obtain  a  couple  of  acres  of 
grass  land  and  so  keep  a  cow,  this  would  I  beUeve  be 
a  desirable  boon  for  an  industrious  working  man. 

DUNNINGTON. 

258.  Rev.  E.  J.  Randolph. — I  think  there  would 
be  a  difficulty  in  carrying  out  any  law  for  the  re- 
striction of  age  for  ;children's  worki  The  penalty,  if 
any,  should  be  put  upon  the.,emjdbyer,  and  not  on  the 
parents.  Girls  are  not  employed  here  in, field  work. 
There  is  chicory  grown  at  Dunnington ;  gangs  of  Irish 


from  York  are  employed  in  its  cultivation — but  in 
these  gangs  there  are  not  many  children.  There  are 
no  lai'ge  occupations  in  the  parish,  but  many  small 
freeholders  ;  there  are  allotments  on  land  belonging  to 
the  church.  It  is  very  desirable  that  increased  cottage 
accommodation  should  be  provided  in  order  to  obviate, 
by  an  increased  supply  of  labour  near  the  farms,  the 
necessity  for  the  statutes  and  hiring  system.  There 
are  too  many  lads  living  in  the  farmhouses  under  no 
control  of  the  clergyman  or  the  farmer.  I  think  it 
very  desirable  to  do  away  with  the  hiring  fairs  by 
means  of  register  offices,  by  an  increased  number  of 
cottages  on  the  farms,  and  by  providing  a  substitute  of 
amusement  in  lieu  of  the  week's  holiday  at  hiring  time. 
At  present  there  is  no  attachment  between  the  master 
and  the  servant,  as  for  the  most  part  the  servants 
change  places  every  year. 


HOWDENSHIRE. 

259.  T.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Enedlington  says  : — More 
schools  are  wanted  in  the  district.  He  would  have  no 
objection  to  some  kind  of  compulsory  rate  for  educa- 
tion. Ctdtivation  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very 
varied  —  potatoes,  flax,  and  gooseberries  in  large 
numbers  are  grown  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  crops. 

BARMBY  MARSH. 

Population,  437.     Acreage,  2,000.     Cultivation,  grain 
and  potatoes,  chiefly  latter. 

260.  Rev.  G.  W.  Robinson. — There  are  in  the 
parish  about  66  children,  young  persons  and  women 
employed  in  agriculture  ;  some  of  them  are  under  8 
years  of  age,  and  vary  from  that  up  to  18.  The 
number  of  males  is  25,  females  41,  of  which  22  are 
married.  They  are  employed  in  potatoe  planting, 
gathering  and  preparing  for  market,  and  in  topping 
turnips.  The  hours  of  work  are  from  8  to  6,  with 
one  hour  allowed  for  dinner.  I  consider  field  labour 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the  women,  and 
also  to  their  capabilities  for  home  work ;  the  infants 
and  very  young  children  are  neglected  in  consequence, 
and  I  think  a  married  woman  with  a  young  family 
would  be  far  better  employed  in  minding  her  domestic 
duties.  I  would  certainly  restrict  female  labour  in  the 
fields,  excepting  at  harvest  time,  which  in  this  district 
includes  potatoe  harvest.  I  think  10  years  should  be 
the  minimum  age  at  which  boys  should  go  to  work. 
The  regular  attendance  at  school  for  six  months  appears 
to  me  the  most  preferable  mode  of  enforcing  school 
attendance  as  being  best  calculated  to  "  fire "  the 
parents  and  their  children  to  gain  the  most  profit 
from  education.  Our  school  is  free  to  all  children  of 
the  inhabitants  who  choose  to  be  taught.  There  is 
sufficient  house  accommodation  in  the  parish ;  the 
cottages  have  mostly  two  bedrooms  ;  they  are  built  of 
brick  with  slate  roofs,  tiled  floors.  Size  of  rooms 
12  ft.  by  9  ft.  The  ventilation  and  drainage  is  good. 
They  are  held  under  different  employers  and  landlords 
at  an  average  rent  of  Is.  6d.  a  week.  They  mostly  have 
gardens.  The  wages  for  men  are  2s.  6d.  a  day,  and 
for  women  Is.  a  day;  a  boy  of  8  years 6d  a  day  ;  of  13 
years,  Is.  a  day.  They  are  out  at  work  in  spring  and 
autumn.  The  number  on  the  books  of  the  school  is 
about  60,  and  the  average  attendance  45  in  summer 
and  57  in  winter,  the  larger  proportion  being  under  10 
years  of  age.  There  is  also  a  sacking  factory  in  this 
parish.  Anight  school  has  been  attempted  here  in  the 
winter,  but  did  not  succeed. 

Women  in  this  district  aa'e  very  largely  employed  in 
field  work,  probably  first  on  account  of  the  cheapness 
of  their  labour;  and,  secondly,  as  being  capable  of 
doing  harder  work  than  the  children.  Line  pulling  is 
hard  work,  and  beyond  the  capabilities  of  children. 
One  of  the  results  of  this  employment  of  women  is 
that  the  eldet  girls  are  kept  away  from  schoolto  mind 
the  small  childreli.  .The  Irish  gangs  come  out  of 
HowdCnfor  potatoe  worS,'and  it  is  said  that  one  man 
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takes  a  piece  of  work  and  provides  the  hands  ;  but 
they  ai'e  not  children  as  a  rule.  Immorality  does  not 
prevail  among  the  Irish  gangs. 

BUBWITH  PARISH,  including  the  Townships. 
Population,  1,452.     Acreage,  10,299. 

BUBWITH. 

Population,  554.     Acreage,  1,465. 

This  parish  includes  the  townships  of  Spaldington, 
Willetoft,  Gribthorpe,  Breighton,  Harlthorpe,  and 
Foggathoi-pe.  There  is  a  school  in  Bubwith  and  one 
in  Spaldington.  There  is  also  a  school  in  Horton 
parish,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 

In  Bubwith  there  is  no  church  Sunday  school. 
There  are  two  dissenting  Sunday  schools  and  two  dame 
school's  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  sewing  for  ghis. 

261.  Mr.  Christie,  schoolmaster. — On  the  books, 
39  boys  and  gkls.  Average  attendance,  35.  The 
school  payments  are  4c?.  and  6d.  a  week.  I  can  only 
make  251.  a  yeai-,  out  of  which  I  have  to  pay  Al.  for 
rent  of  my  house.  I  get  no  assistance  from  the  esquire 
or  clergyman,  and  I  cannot  make  the  school  pay.  The 
children  are  employed  at  an  early  age  ;  one  boy  of  8 
and  another  of  9  years  were  away  all  last  summer. 
Some  are  employed  with  then"  parents  in  line  dressing. 
Those  boys  who  are  out  in  the  summer  come  to  school 
in  winter,  but  the  attendance  is  very  small  and  ir- 
regular. Most  of  .the  parents  can  read.  The  children 
are  generally  employed  in  potatoe  picking,  weeding, 
&c.     Many  women  also  are  employed  in  potatoeing. 

HOWDEN. 
Population,  2,504.     Acreage,  2,607. 

262.  Rev.    W.  Hutchinson The    children  go   to 

work  very  young ;  there  is  great  mortality  among  the 
young  and  the  women.  I  should  like  to  see  a  limit  of 
age  fixed  for  children's  labom-,  bij^  I  do  not  think  that 
the  labouring  classes  themselves  would  approve  of  it. 
Women  go  out  very  much  to  work,  those  who  have 
small  children  leave  them  in  the  charge  of  some  woman,  ^ 
and  much  mischief  is  done  by  the  use  of  Godfrey's 
cordial  which  is  given  to  the  children  to  keep- them 
quiet. 

263.  Mr.  Green,  clerk  to  union. — There  is  not  much 
pauperism  in  the  union;  widows  mostly  are  on  the 
Usts.  The  children  are  sent  out  to  work  as  soon  as 
they  can  earn  anything.  The  Howden  district  is  full 
of  potatoes  and  of  flax  culture.  Women  are  very 
much  employed,  and  the  children  are  left  in  the  charge 
of  a  woman. 

264.  Mr,  Hutchinson,  ironmonger,  secretary  to  the 
savings  bank. — The  bank  is  very  flourishing  and  is 
largely  patronized  by  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  as 
well  as  those  of  the  town  and  very  much  by  agricul- 
tural labourers  ;  we  pay  three  per  cent,  to  depositors. 
There  has  been  a  night  school  .all  the  winter  attended 
by  50  scholars  and  much  appreciated;  this  school  was 
supported  by  all  religious  denominations.  Parents  do 
not  value  education  for  their  children ;  they  say,  "  they 
"  got  on  very  well  without  it  themselves,"  and  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
Children  go  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  field  work. 

HOWDEN  UNION. 
265.  Letter  from  H.  Tiebman,  Medical  Officer,  to  the 

Hon.  E.  POETMAN. 

"  Gentlemen,  Howden,  May  18,  1868. 

"  In  reply  to  the  inquiries  addressed  to  me  by 
the  Royal  Commission  respecting  the  employment  of 
children,  or  young  persons,  and  women,  in  agriculture, 
in  the  district  of  Howden,  I  beg  to  report  as  follows : — 
"  1st.  That  the  efiect  of  such  field  labour  or  employ- 
ment is  not  injm'ious  to  the  health  and  constitu- 
tions of  the  women  themselves. 
"  2nd.  That  the  said  labour  or  employment  has  not 
any  tendency  to  increase  the  mortality  returns 
of  infants,  except  in  those  instances  w^here  very 


young  children  are  put  out  to  day  nursing,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  particularly  the  children  of 
young  unmarried  females,  and  that  even  such 
instances  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
"  3rd.  That  the  state  of  the  cottages,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  satisfactory^  and  that  overcrowding  only 
occasionally  prevails,  and  that  ambngst  labourers 
with  large  families,  great  improvements  having 
been  effected  in  cottage  dwellings,  during  the 
last  20  years.  "  I  have,  &c. 

"  Henet  Tieeman," 

266.  Meeting  at  Howden,  April  4th. 

Present  about  30,  including  the  principal  occupiers  of 
the  district  of  Howdenshire. 

The  system  of  yearly  farm  servants  is  the  same 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  two  pair  of  horses,  equal  to  two  lads,  is 
the  quota  for  100  acres  of  arable  land. 

Children  are  employed  at  an  early  age  for  bird 
tenting  but  not  much  in  potatoe  seasons.  When  they 
go  out  for  weeding  or  for  potatoeing  they  usually  go 
with  their  mothers,  and  many  would  take  two  small 
ones  who  count  as  one  for  payment. 

The  farmers  will  not  employ  children  under  10 
years  of  age. 

The  decreased  attendance  at  school  at  this  time  of 
the  year  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  women  going 
to  work  in  the  field  and  withdrawing  bigger  girls 
from  school  to  take  care  of  the  little  ones  at  home. 

Men's  wages  15s.  a  week,  women  1«.  a  day.  There 
was  no  objection  to  10  years  being  fixed  as  the  limit 
below  which  no  child  should  go  to  work,  nor  to  the 
requirement  of  six  months'  schooling  for  two  years 
following,  that  is,  up  to  12  years  of  age,  provided  the 
time  might  be  taken  at  any  period  of  the  year.  The 
fixing  of  a  limit  would  inflict  no  injury  on  the  farmer, 
but  it  was  thought  that  some  parents  might  suffer 
by  the  loss  of  the  earnings.  The  proposal  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a  certificate  of  such  school  attendance  for 
six  months  during  the  two  years  previous  to  hiring, 
with  a  penalty  on  the  employer,  was  not  approved, 
and  it  was  suggested  there  would  be  great  difficulties 
in  enforcing  such  a  system, ''  one  farmer  would  employ 
"  them  if  another  would  not." 

The  opportunities  for  learning  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  district  are  ample,  though  in  some  places  schools 
are  scarce  and  at  a  distance  from  the  homes  of  the 
labourers.  Parents  are  somewhat  careless  about  send- 
ing the  children  to  school  after  they  are  old  enough  to 
earn  any  money.  Farm  lads  would  not  read  at  nights. 
A  suggestion  that  the  farmers  might  take  some  trouble 
to  provide  instruction  for  the  lads  in  their  houses  in 
the  evenings  by  means  of  books  or  by  establishing  a 
custom  of  reading  aloud  during  the  long  evenings, 
was  ridiculed. 

The  occupations  are  small,  very  few  cottages  are 
attached  to  the  farms,  but  the  district  is  thickly  popu- 
lated and  there  is  not  much  need  of  cottages  on  the 
farms  as  the  labourers  are  near  their  work. 

Most  of  the  cottages  have  gardens  excepting  in  the 
towns  or  large  village. 

The  rent  averages  3Z.  a  year  for  cottage  without 
land,  al.  with  a  rood  of  land. 

BLACKTOFT. 

Population,  4,001.    Acreage,  2,187. 

267.  Rev.  E.  Ward. — This  is  a  long  straggling 
parish  ;  about  30  children,  young  persons,  and  women 
are  employed  in  this  parish  in  agriculture,  but  none 
under  1 0  yearS.  They  are  employed  in  weeding  and 
hoeing  corn,  bird  tenting  in  spring  and  summer,  and 
in  pulling  turnips  and  picking  potatoes  in  the  winter. 
The  usual  hours  of  work  on  the  land  are  from  8  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  with  an  hour  allowed  for  dinner.  It 
would  be  much  better  if  field  work  for  females  was 
"done  away  with,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  girls. 
The  plan  which  suggests  itself  to  me  as  the  best  is  to 
enforce  school  attendance  for  a  certain   number  of 
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weeks  during  the  year,  leaving  to  the  parents  the 
power  of  choosing  those  weeks.  The  school  payment 
here  is  so  low  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 
The  farm  lads  are  not  well  looked  after  and  do  not 
come  to  church.  I  think  that  the  state  of  education 
is  better  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Most  people 
who  come  to  be  married  are  able  to  sign  their 
names. 

LAXTON. 

Population,  327.     Acreage,  1,230. 

268.  W.  Lawler,  schoolmaster. — This  is  a  mixed 
school.  On  the  register  in  winter,  107 ;  average 
attendance  for  the  year  ending  February  1868,  55. 
The  boys  go  out  to  work  from  7  years  and  upwards 
in  the  month  of  March.  Girls  leave  school  to  attend 
to  the  children  at  home  while  the  mothers  are  away  in 
the  fields.  In  May  and  June  the  school  fills  again. 
The  children  are  employed  in  line-pulling  in  May,  and 
corn  harvest,  then  in  potatoeing  and  pulling  turnips  till 
November;  altogether  nearly  six  months  in  the  year. 
Mothers  will  take  their  children  to  work  to  earn  Is.  a 
day,  though  I  believe  that  the  farmers  do  not  care  to 
have  the  small  ones.  The  women  all  go  to  the  fields. 
I  would  place  the  hmit  for  children's  work  at  10  years. 
Boys  who  go  bird-tenting  do  not  attend  Sunday  school. 
The  morals  of  the  district  are  bad,  and  the  language 
used  by  the  women  in  the  field  is  also  very  bad.  The 
wages  for  bird-tenting  are  6d.  a  day,  and  the  hours 
from  6.30  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m.  I  have  some  children  here 
at  school  from  Yokefleet,  a  distance  of  two  miles. 

YOKEFLEET. 
Population,  190.     Acreage,  1,458. 

269.  G.  Ayre. — I  am  often  employed  to  look  after 
the  people  who  pull  line.     I  get  so  much  a  day  from 


the  farmer ;  when  the  work  is  done  I  get  it  measured, 
and  pay  the  people  according  to  what  they  have  pulled. 
I  do  not  collect  the  labourers ;  those  who  come  are 
generally  Irish  of  all  ages,  but  the  little  ones  are  not 
much  good  at  this  work. 

270.  Mrs.  Collinson,  dame  school. — I  get  Ad.  a  day 
for  children,  and  more  for  babies.  Girls  go  out  to 
field  work  at  7  or  8  years  of  age.  I  think  it  a  very 
bad  thing  for  them,  as  they  get  into  bad  habits.  I 
teach  the  children  to  read  and  to  sew,  but  I  cannot 
write  myself  Parents  do  not  send  their  children  so 
much  to  my  school  now,  as  the  other  schools  are 
cheaper. 

271.  Mr.  Pepper,  farmer. — I  think  it  very  desu'able 
that  some  steps  should  be  taken  for  improving  the 
education  of  the  people,  but  I  should  not  like  to  have 
a  tax  put  on  for  that  purpose.  I  think  there  should 
be  some  inducement  to  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  and  facUities  should  be  given.  Many  parents 
are  very  indifierent  about  it.  Wages  for  men  15*. 
a  week,  \s.  a  day  for  women  ;  they  have  constant 
work  through  the  winter.  Most  of  the  cottages  have 
a  rood  of  land  attached  to  them,  and  are  rented  from 
3/.  10«.  to  5Z.  a  year.  Night  schools  as  a  rule  in  rural 
districts  do  not  succeed  for  long  ;  the  farm  lads  are 
unable  to  attend  in  consequence  of  the  duties  they 
have  to  perform  at  the  farms  in  the  evenings.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  an  itinerant 
schoolmaster  to  visit  dame  schools  and  farmhouses 
where  remotely  situated  from  the  villages. 

272.  Mr.  Empson's  cottages. — Two  down  rooms, 
two  bedrooms,  and  dairy,  pigstye,  and  privy,  one  rood 
of  land  attached,  51.  a  year.  (In  one  of  these  cottages 
I  found  a  girl  of  13  years  of  age  who  was  working  in 
the  fields  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.) 
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SELBY. 

School. 

273.  Mr.  Oxley,  master. — On  the  books  120  boys, 
133  girls.  Average  for  the  quarter,  January  to  March, 
105  boys,  104  girls.  For  the  summer  quarter  100 
each.  In  the  months  of  July  and  September  the 
attendance  is  the  smallest.  The  children  go  out  to 
the  fields  in  the  potato  seasons  as  young  as  9  years 
of  age.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  gang  system 
here.  There  are  large  flax  mills  in  Selby.  The  line 
pulling  and  potato  cropping  are  principally  done  by 
gangs  of  Irish,  and  by  women  who  live  in  the  town. 

274.  William  Bawling,  schoolmaster. — The  children 
go  out  young  to  the  fields  for  potato  setting  and  pick- 
ing. The  "  roperies "  take  the  boys  away  young. 
Most  of  the  girls  go  to  the  flax  mills.  Children  of 
both  sexes  leave  school  altogether  at  13  and  14  years 
of  age. 

275.  Jane  Morley,  13  years  of  age. — I  have  been  out 
one  year  potato  picking.  I  went  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
work  for  a  farmer  ;  about  20  boys  and  some  women 
went  together,  one  boy  as  young  as  10  years.  We 
worked  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  at  Is.  Qd.  a  day.  Boys 
and  women  were  looked  after  by  the  foreman  and  paid 
sometimes  by  him  and  sometimes  by  the  master. 

276.  George  Lowther,  Esq. — Children  are  employed 
in  weeding  com  and  flax,  and  in  turnip  hoeing.  Irish 
do  most  of  the  potato  picking  and  turnip  pulling  and 
the  harvest  work.  School  accommodation  in  Selby  is 
very  good  ;  in  the  surrounding  villages  also  there  is 
generally  a  day  school  and  always  a  Sunday  school. 
I  think  that  a  certificate  of  school  attendance  for  a 
certain  number  of  months  during  the  year  should  be 
required  and  would  be  beneficial.  The  farms  vary  in 
size  from  50  to  350  acres.  The  farmers  have  lads 
living  in  their  housesand  frequently  they  dine  with 


them.  I  think  that  the  immorality  of  the  statutes 
and  the  evils  of  the  hiring  systems  are  overstated. 
The  morality  in  the  district  is  pretty  good.  The 
number  of  bastard  children  is  small,  and  great  pains 
are  taken  by  the  ministers  of  all  denominations.  The 
cottages  want  improvement  in  the  district.  The 
farmers  would  be  willing  to  have  more  on  their  land 
and  pay  the  landlord  a  fair  per-centage  for  the  neces- 
sary outlay.  There  are  13  acres  of  allotments  turned 
into  gardens  in  portions  of  one  rood  each,  rented  at 
\l.  \0d.  a  rood  free  of  rates.  Lord  Londesborough 
has  also  let  1 1  acres  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  at  30Z.  a 
year,  which  are  divided  into  allotments  ;  there  are 
several  other  plots  belonging  to  the  town.  The 
wages  for  an  ordinary  labourer  are  13s.  a  week  all 
money. 

We  have  in  the  town  a  system  of  benefit  societies 
called  "  free  gifts."  There  is  no  fund  for  sickness  but 
money  is  collected  for  members  in  each  case  on  the 
doctor's  certificate.  The  payment  is  threepence  each 
member.  There  is  a  burial  fund  out  of  which  lOZ.  is 
given  on  the  death  of  the  husband  and  6/.  of  the  wife. 
The  meetings  of  the  "  free  gifts"  aa-e  never  held  at 
public  houses,  but  in  a  school  room.  There  is  no 
expense  of  management.  The  allowance  during  sick- 
ness is  10s.  a  week.  There  is  also  a  society  called 
the  "Mariners'  Society"  which  was  established  at 
the  time  of  the  French  war. 

There  are  about  200  females  and  100  males  in  Selby, 
employed  in  agriculture.  The  greater  part  of  these 
women  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes  are  Irish, 
settled  in  the  town.  The'  field  work,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  rapid  child-bearing,  produces  premature 
old  age  among  the  married  women.  The  effect  of 
this  employment  is  to  render  the  women  comparatively 
unfitted  for  domestic  service. 
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.  I  would  not  place  any  restriction  on  the  employ- 
ment of  females  ;  boys  should  not  be  employed  before 
1 3  years  of  age  ;  in  which  case  the  existing  facilities 
for  education  would  give  this  class  ample  opportunities 
for  a  fair  amount  of  school  attendance. 

The  children  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  better  class 
of  farm  labourers  often  walk  two  to  three  miles  to 
school.  Their"  attendance  is  not  affected  by  the  pecu- 
niary resources  of  the  parents,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  schools  now  accessible  to  the  children  of 
the  poor  oa  easy  terms  ;  it  is  more  affected  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  parents  and  by  their  non-appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  education. 

Cottage  accommodation  in  this  disti'ict  has  been 
very  defective,  but  is,  I  think,  improving.  Where 
the  family  lives  in  comfort  and  decency  its  members 
have  more  self  respect  and  the  moral  tone  is  higher. 
The  cottages  are  sometimes  lour  miles  from  the  farm 
where  the  labourer  works.  They  are  built  of  brick 
and  tiled,  with  a  living  room  12  or  13  feet  by  12  feet, 
a  small  back  kitchen,  and  two  bedrooms  above — four 
rooms  in  all  to  a  family  of  probably  seven  persons — 
usually  with  a  garden  and  outhouses. 

The  annual  rent  from  41.  to  51..  payable  quarterly 
or  half-yearly  by  the  settled  labourers,  and  weekly  by 
the  migratory. 

As  regards  the  education,  in  the  school  sense,  of  the 
agricultural  labouring  class,  I  would  remark  that  in 
this  town  and  district  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
insufficient.  It  is  very  rare  now  for  a  young  couple 
at  their  marriage  to  be  unable  to  sign  the  register. 

Night  schools  are  not  regarded  with  much  favour 
in  this  district ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  wholly 
discarded,  but  their  operation  is  very  limited. 

Wesletan  School. 

277.  Infants  100  on  books.  They  attend  fi-om 
3  years  and  upwards,  and  remain  in  the  school  till  6 
or  7  years  of  age.  Bigger  girls  come  down  twice  in 
the  week  for  needle-work  in  the  afternoon.  Pay- 
ment 2d.  or  Sd.  a  week. 

Mixed  School. 

Number  on  the  books    141.     Average  for  quarter 

ending   February     110.      The    majority    are    town 

childi-en  ;  the  town  boys  remain  till  13  or  14  years. 

The  country  boys  are  less  regular  in  their  attendance. 

278.  William  Smith,  13  years  of  age. — I  was 
out  potato  "  scratching "  in  the  autumn,  and  earned 
Is.  8d.  a  day  at  one  place  and  Is.  llaf.  at  another  by 
"  the  take."     I  worked  with  the  women. 

279.  John  Stead,  10  years  of  age. — I  have  been  out 
potato  scratching  and  weeding  turnips  for  3  years,  in 
July  and  the  autumn,  I  was  away  perhaps  two  months 
from  the  school  ;  I  worked  with  the  women  and  got 
Is.  3d.  a  day.  The  boys  worked  in  a  row  with  a  man 
to  look  after  them  ;  we  were  hired  and  paid  by  the 
farmer.  Some  little  girls  worked  with  us ;  we  were 
taken  in  a  cart,  and  we  went  two  miles  to  work. 

280.  Ann  Elizabeth  Stead,  13  years  old. — I  have 
been  sent  out  two  years  weeding  turnips  and  potatoe 
scratching,  I  was  paid  1  s.  6d.  a  day  by  the  farmer, 
always  had  kind  treatment  and  did  not  work  in  wet 
weather.  I  took  victuals  in  the  same  bag  as  my 
brother.     Boys  and  girls  work  together. 

281.  Selbt  Chamber  of  Agkicultdre. 
Meeting,  April  6th. 
It  was  stated  that  the  wages  in  the  district  were 
2s.  6d.  a  day.  It  was  agreed  that  the  limit  of  age  for 
boVs  work  might  be  fixed  at  10  years,  for  girlsat  12. 
Women  are  veiy  much  employed  in  this  district  and 
children  with  them  at  the  potato  seasons.  It  was 
aoreed  that  prior  to  the  age  of  10  education  should  be 
compulsory  and  that  between  the  ages  of  10  and  13 
6  months  out  of  the  12  should  be  spent  at  school,  and 
that  no  employer  of  labour  should  be  allowed  to 
eno-age  a  child  at  the  age  named  without  a  certificate 
that  such  child  had  been  to  school  the  requisite  period. 
Parents  would  not  be  seriously  injured  by  the  loss  of 


earnings  under  10  years  of  age.  Though  compulsory 
education  was  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  meet- 
ing, Mr.  S.  Hutchinson  observed  that  it  would  be 
preferable  if  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  could  be  secured  by  attraction  rather 
than  by  compulsion.  The  average  rent  of  cottages  with- 
out gardens  is  from  3/.  to  Al.  Allotments  of  a  rood 
or  half  a  rood  are  much  appreciated  by  the  cottagers 
and  are  sufficiently  large  for  him  to  manage  properly. 
There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  cottages  on  the  farms  and 
on  an  average  labourers  would  have  to  walk  about  a 
mile  to  a  farm  for  their  work.  As  a  rule  the  cotta.ges 
in  the  district  do  not  possess  sufficient  accommodation. 
The  meeting  was  favourable  to  the  erection  of  cottages 
on  the  farms  as  tending  to  lessen  the  necessity  for 
hiring  servants  at  the  statutes.  The  system  of  hiring 
servants  into  the  farmhouses  was  considered  bene- 
ficial for  the  young  men  themselves,  as  they  were 
taken  cai-e  of,  being  placed  under  a  certain  amount  of 
restriction  and  were  protected  from  the  influence  of 
evil  example.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Hutchinson 
that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  put  a  check  on 
married  women  going  to  field  work  with  a  young 
infant  at  home,  that  is  they  should  not  go  till  the 
child  is  a  certain  age  to  be  fixed  by  law.  Infant 
mortality  is  much  increased  by  this  practice. 

HUMBLEDON. 

Population,  550.     Acreage,  2,245. 

282.  John  Rawlins,  schoolmaster. — On  the  books, 
boys  61  ;  average  attendance,  winter,  50  ;  summer, 
20.  The  children  go  out  weeding  and  pulling  peas 
at  10  years  of  age.  Women  and  children  go  together 
to  the  number  of  30  or  40.  They  are  looked  after 
and  paid  by  the  man  who  owns  the  pea  crop.  The 
children  return  to  school  in  the  winter  ;  and  we  can 
hardly  secure  six  months  school  attendance  for  them 
after  they  are  10  years  of  age.  If  the  children  would 
attend  regularly  up  to  10  years,  they  would  be  well 
grounded  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  first  rules 
of  arithmetic.  The  wages  for  potato  cropping  are  Is. 
a  day  ;  for  pulling  peas,  \d.  per  peck,  for  both  women 
and  children. 

The  payment  to  the  school  is  'Jd.  a  week,  for  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  small  children  pay  Zd. 
a  week.  We  have  an  endowment  of  91.  for  six 
free  scholars.  The  rest  of  the  money  is  made  up  by 
subscription,  and  by  the  pence.  There  is  no  Govern- 
ment grant.  We  tried  a  night  school,  but  it  did  not 
succeed.  Cottage  i"ent  4Z.  to  4Z.  10s.  per  annum  ; 
some  have  gardens,  but  there  are  no  allotments. 

MONKFRYSTONE. 
Population   about    1,100. 

283.  Mr.  Hargraves. — Of  the  population,  227  are 
children,  and  of  these  103  go  to  the  National  school ; 
74  do  not  go  to  school,  but  run  about  the  streets  or  do 
occasional  work.  Besides  this,  there  are  53  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  from  13  to  18  years  of  age, 
growing  up  imperfectly  educated  ;  20  males  and  33 
females.  There  are  many  of  the  parents  who  are  very 
imperfectly  educated,  and  four  whole  familes  where 
neither  father  or  mother  can  read  or  wiite  at  all ;  they 
take  no  interest  or  pleasure  in  their  children's  school 
work  and  neglect  their  homes  in  every  respect.  George 
Hill,  formerly  a  labourer,  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
employers  in  this  village  or  neighbourhood  in  pea 
time  and  potato  gathering,  having  60  to  80  boys,  girls, 
and  women  at  work  at  once  in  one  field,  having  also 
a  number  of  women  and  girls  sorting  potatoes  nearly 
all  the  winter  through.  At  the  close  of  the  potato 
harvest,  this  man  can  and  does  afford  to  make  annually 
what  is  called  a  "  potato  feast "  held  at  a  publichouse 
for  all  who  have  pulled  peas  or  gathered  potatoes  for 
for  him.  All  this  is  defrayed  at  his  own  cost.  After 
tea,  drinking  and  dancing,  and  singing  are  indulged  in 
till  an  early  hour  the  next  day.  Mothers  and  children 
are  too  frequently  intoxicated  on  this  occasion,  and 
many  of  the  children  absent  themselves  from  school 
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the  next  day  in  consequence  of  the  effects  of  this 
revel. 

A  village  news-room,  held  at  the  school  or  any- 
where, except  at  inns,  well  supplied  with  daily  papei"s 
aiid  periodicals,  to  create  a  taste  for  reading  and  for 
general  information,  and  to  draw  young  men  from  the 
pUblichouse  is  greaitly  needed,  but  I  despair  of  ever 
establishing  one  single-handed.  The  school  attend- 
ance is  principally  affected  by  the  pea-pulling  which 
last  year  began  on  the  1st  of  July.  Pea  growing  has 
been  for  many  years,  and  is  still  greatly  on  the  increase, 
and  as  the  peas  are  all  ready  or  nearly  so  at  one  time, 
there  is  a  complete  drain  on  the  schools.  The  pulling 
generally  takes  place  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  markets  of 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Bradford,  and  others. 

The  children  are  disengaged  on  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
and  might  be  at  school  on  those  days,  but  they  very 
seldom  or  ever  attend  on  those  days,  if  absent  on  the 
Monday.  Mothers  and  yoimg  persons  can  earn  3s.  6d. 
to  As.  a  day.  Though  all  earn  from  6a!.  to  Is.  6d.  and 
2s.  a  day,  yet  they  grudge  to  pay  2d.  for  two  days' 
schooling  ;  these  two  days  in  the  week  would  afford  us 
an  opportunity  for  counteracting  the  evil  received  on 
the  other  three  days  when  at  work.  Children  com- 
mence pea-puUing  at  6  years  of  age. 

On  the  school  registei",  138  boys,  117  girls.  The 
summer  average  has  been  50.  The  winter  average 
150,  and  over,  for  the  past  10  years.  Only  73  boys 
and  girls  over  6  years  of  age  attended  100  days  up  to 
1st  April  1868.  The  only  thing  in  my  opinion  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  the  children  here  is  a  com- 
pulsory act  to  which  people  x\ould  meekly  bow,  nothing 
else  would  suffice.  I  would  recommend  a  compulsory 
attendance  from  6  to  10  or  12  years  with  compulsory 
attendance  after  10,  to  13  or  14,  at  a  night  school, 
that  the  evening  school  should  be  taught  by  a 
properly  qualified  pupil-teacher  or  assistant  master, 
and  that  the  grant  should  be  given  for  such  teacher 
uncertificated. 

The  work  of  pea  pulling  and  potato  planting  where 
much  stooping  is  requu'ed  is  very  injurious  to  married 
women.  Many  children  are  prematurely  born,  some 
being  dead  at  birth,  or  dying  soon  after.  This  is 
brought  on  liy  severe  bodily  exertion.  ,  The  cottages 
are  crowded  generally,  and  mostly  by  the  family  and 
lodgers.  No  cottage  has  more  than  two  bedrooms, 
and  none  have  three.  They  ai-e  mostly  built  of 
stone.  The  size  of  the  room  is  about  14  ft.  by  14. 
One  room  downstairs,  one  room  and  a  piece  upstairs. 
They  are  not  well  supplied  with  water,  sind  very  few 
have  gardens.     Rent  31.  to  51.  a  year. 

I  condemn  the  system  of  statute-hiring.  All  well- 
disposed  masters  and  mistresses  are  against  them.  All 
the  farmers  hire  at  statute  fairs  their  servants,  both 
men  and  wornen.  I  tried  a  free  register  office  for 
servants  ;  it  succeeded  very  well  for  a  time,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  it.  Every  schoolmaster  might 
undertake  an  office  at  his  house,  which  would  tend 
much  to  crush  the  system  of  statute  gathering. 

I  have  some  children  from  Birkin  and  some  from 
South  Milford  in  the  school.  The  number  of  girls  in 
the  school  has  lately  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
fear  of  the  working  of  the  Gangs  Act,  and  of  the 
inquiry  now  going  on.  Boys  are  more  in  demand  than 
girls  for  farm  work. 

284.  James  Hester  (9  years  old).^ — I  was  at  potato 
planting  last  year.  I  have  also  been  out  pea  pulling  ; 
I  can  pull  12  pecks  of  peas  a  day,  equal  to  Is.  I  get 
9d.  a  day  for  potato  planting.  We  go  19  or  20 
together.  A  man  will  buy  a  field  of  potatoes  and  hire 
lads  to  pick  them. 

[A  girl  told  me  that  she  could  pull  seven  pecks  of 
peas  a  day  at  Id.  a,  peck  ;  they  go  out  at  7  in  the 
morning  to  6  in  the  evening,  breakfast  before  they  go 
and  stop  an  hour  for  diuner. — E.  B.  P.] 

285.  B.  Hemsworthj  Esq. — The  school  is  almost 
entirely  supported  by  me.  I  have  held  the  benefit 
society  money  for  some  time  past ;  the  deposits  have 
increased  considerably.  We  pay  10s.  a  week  in  sick- 
ness ;  in  case  of  death  lOZ.  for  a  man,  Tl.  for  a  woman. 


I  should  like  to  see  a  hospital  for  contagious  disorders, 
attached  to  each  union,  to  which  the  sick  should'  be 
sent  to  save  the  parish  from  the  spreading  of  disease. 

I  think  an  education  rate  would  do  away  with  volun- 
tary aid. 

PECKFIELD,  NEAR  South  Milfobd. 

286.  W.  Paver,  Esq. — Pea  cultivation  takes  chil- 
dren out  as  early  as  8  years  of  age  ;  there  is  also  a 
large  cultivation  of  potatoes  at  which  they  are  much 
employed.  We  have  the  same  system  of  farm  lads 
living  in  the  houses  as  in  other  parts  of  Yorkshire  ; 
the  proportion  is  two  lads  to  100  acres.  This  district 
is  under  Gilbert's  Act,  and  is  not  affected  by  the 
Union  Chargeability  Bill.  The  restriction  of  age 
would  in  the  case  of  pea  pulling  produce  hardship  to 
the  parents  of  children  who  earn  as  much  as  a  woman 
in  a  day;  sometimes  they  wiU  work  100  in  a  field. 
There  are  gangs  from  Kippax  and  Brotherton  for 
potato  picking.  A  man  buys  the  crops  and  brings  a 
lot  of  women,  girls,  and  children  to  pick  them.  The 
three  systems  with  regard  to  the  potato  cr6ps  are  :— 

(1.)  The  farmer  does  all  the  work. 

(2.)  The  farmer  sells  the  crop,  ploughs  it  up  and 
lets  the  buyer  bring  the  gang  to  pick  the  potatoes. 

(3.)  The  buyer  does  all  except  the  horse  work,  he 
will  even  sometimes  plant  the  crop,  in  that  case  the 
land  is  let  to  the  buyer  of  the  crop  who  puts  in  the 
potatoes,  does  the  manuring,  in  fact  is  sub-lessee. 

Women  and  children  have  individual  engagements. 
A  200-aere  farm  is  a  large  one,  anything  over  that  is 
exceptional.  There  is  a  want  of  more  cottages  on  the 
farms. 

In  Sherburn  there  are  80  males  and  90  females 
employed  in  agriculture.  Of  the  males  20  are  be- 
tween 8  and  10  years,  25  between  10  and  13  years, 
and  35  between  13  and  18  years  of  age.  Of  the 
females,  10  are  between  8  and  10  years,  15  between 
10  and  13  years,  30  between  13  and  18  years  ;  over 
18  years,  15  married  and  20  unmarried. 

In  South  Milford  20  males  and  44  females.  Of  the 
males,  nine  are  between  10  and  12  years  and  11  be- 
tween 13  and  18  years  of  age.  Of  the  females,  two 
between  8  and  10  years,  five  between  10  and  13  years, 

II  between  13  and  18  years;  over  18  years,  22 
mamed  and  four  unmarried. 

The  employments  are,  in  spring,  sowing  beans  and 
planting  potatoes  ;  in  summer,  weeding  and  tending 
corn,  and  gathering  peas;  in  autumn,  in  gathering 
peas  and  potatoes  ;  in  winter,  in  sorting  potatoes  to  a 
small  extent. 

The  greatest  distance  to  work  is  2-^  miles.  Hours 
of  work  on  the  land  are  nine,  with  one  hour  allowed 
for  meals. 

Physically  this  work  is  not  injurious  to  the  females, 
but  those  who  go  in  large  companies  are  generally 
rougher  and  less  respectable  than  those  employed  less 
regularly. 

From  some  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  women 
are  taken  in  large  numbers  for  potato  getting  and 
sorting,  and  for  willow-peeling.  This  system  is  bad 
for  their  morals  and  unfits  them  for  domestic  service. 
In  these  villages  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  this 
work  could  be  performed  otherwise  than  by  women. 
The  probable  substitute  would  be  gangs  of  Irish  living 
in  barns  and  crowded  into  low  lodging-houses,  as  is 
now  much  the  case. 

I  would  not  restrict  female  labour  for  sowing  beans, 
weeding  corn,  &c.,  which  girls  can  do  without  injury, 
and  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  done  in  some 
cases  without  their  help. 

I  do  not  think  distance  to  work  is  a  serious  question 
as  far  as  this  district  is  concerned.  The  hours  of 
labour  in  agricultural  work  are  not  such  as  to  require 
restriction.  There  is  such  a  demand  for  labour  as  to 
enable  the  labouring  class  to  make  such  terms  for 
themselves  as  to  avoid  being  over-worked. 

A  certain  number  of  hours  during  six  months  of  the 
year  would  be  the  best  mode  of  enforcing  school 
attendance.  Half-days  or  alternate  days  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  the  farmer,  there  are  not  suf- 
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ficient  available  children  to  have  two  relays,  besides, 
greater  progress  would  be  made  by  the  children  if 
continuously  at  school. 

The  schools  are  conveniently  situated,  and  wages 
are  quit©  high  enough  to  enable  the  labourers  to  send 
their  children  if  they  are  so  disposed. 

The  better  the  cottage  accommodation  the  better 
the  morals,  and  the  higher  the  tone  of  self  respect 
among  the  cottagers.  In  good  cottages  the  children 
are  better  brought  up  than  in  bad  ones.  The  villages 
are  ;;ear  the  centre  of  the  township,  but  some  of  the 
labourers  go  from  two  to  three  miles  to  work.  Many 
are  employed  in  lime  quarries  and  brick -making,  and 
on  the  railways. 

The  cottages  are  built  of  brick  or  stone  with  slate 
or  tile  roofs.  Those  more  recently  built  have  gene- 
rally good-sized  windows.  The  size  of  the  rooms 
varies  very  much  ;  in  the  better  cottages  they  are  12 
or  14  feet  square  and  eight  feet  high,  in  others  much 
smaller. 

There  are  generally  one  room  on  ground  floor  with 
wash-place  and  pantry,  and  two  bedrooms  above. 
Water  from  limestone  rock  is  good  and  plentiful. 
Most  cottages  have  gardens,  pigsties,  and  privies. 
There  are  many  small  freeholders  in  both  places  to 
whom  the  cottages  belong.  Rent  varies  from  51.  a 
year  downwards.  Both  parishes  are  under  "  the 
"  Gilbert  Act."  The  great  difficulty  in  providing 
good  cottages  is  the  cost  being  so  great  as  to  cause 
them  to  pay  a  low  rate  of  interest,  unless  the  rent  is 
higher  than  an  agricultural  labourer  ought  to  pay. 

Shekbukn  School. 

In  Summer. 


BIBKEN. 


Population,  176. 


Acreage,  2,064. 
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;•,,: 

On 
Begister. 

I     Average 
Attendance. 

Boys  : 
Under  10 

57 

32 

Between  10  and  13 

33 

1         13 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

35 

25 

Between  10  and  13 

10 

5 

In  Winter. 


Boys: 

Under  10 

57 

45 

Between  10  and  13 

33 

25 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

35 

30 

Between  10  and  13 

10 

8 

South  Milfoed  School. 
In  Summer. 


On 
Register. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Boys  : 
Under  10 

32 

13 

Between  10  and  13 

15 

5 

Girk  : 

Under  10 

14 

4 

Between  10  and  13 

6 

1 

In 

Winter. 

Boys: 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 
Girls: 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  l3 

- 

47 
29 

20 
9 

24 
24 

9 

8 

There  is  no  night  school. 


287.  John  MoUett,  farmer. — The  cultivation  is  two- 
thirds  arable,  and  one  third  pasture.  We  have  about 
30  children,  young  persons  and  women  employed 
occasionally  in  the  parish,  none  under  10  years  of  age  ; 
they  are  employed  in  planting  potatoes,  weeding  corn 
and  in  gathering  potatoes. 

The  hours  of  work  on  the  land  are  eight,  with  one 
hour  for  meals  ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  woric  in- 
jm'iously  affects  their  health.  The  morals  of  the 
women  are  as  good  as  those  who  are  not  employed  in 
out-door  labour,  and  I  consider,  that  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  their  proper  training  for  domestic  duties. 
I  would  not  place  any  restriction  on  the  employment 
of  boys  or  women.  The  only  practicable  mode  for 
enforcing  school  attendance  would  be  a  certain  number 
of  days  during  the  six  winter  months  ;  one-third  of 
the  children  are  partly  prevented  by  the  distance  from 
attending  school. 

The  cottages  are  good,  healthy,  and  low-rented, 
but  we  require  double  the  number  we  have.  Every 
cottage  has  a  garden  varying  from  10  perches  to  one 
acre  with  suitable  outhouses  for  convenience.  The 
rents  21.  10s.  to  3Z.  10*.  The  principal  landowner 
has  not  a  single  cottage  in  the  village.  If  each  land- 
lord would  erect  from  one  to  two  cottages  per  hundred 
acres  on  each  farm  there  would  be  a  sufficient  supply. 

There  is  no  day  school  in  the  village  ;  but  we  have 
a  Sunday  school  and  a  night  school,  kept  by  the 
clergyman's  daughters.  Some  of  the  children  go  to 
day  school  at  Beal,  others  to  Monkfrystone  two  mUes 
off.  Parents  ai-e  very  careless  about  sending  their 
children,  to  school.  I  think  that  10  years  might  be 
fairly  struck  as  the  limit  for  work. 

288.  Miss  Green. — Thei  night  school  is  open  all  the 
year  round,  average,  four  nights  in  the  week  and  on 
Sunday  from  7  tiU  8.30.  There  areabput  20  scholars 
above  12  years  of  'age  ivho  are  all  farm  servants 
with  the  exception  of  three.  They  come  to  school  at 
different  hours  during  the  time  that  the  school  is  open, 
according  to  the  hours  which  are  fixed  by  the  farmers 
for  foddering  the  cattle  and  stabling  and  doing  the 
horses.  They  wiU  di"op  in  and  stay  for  an  hour  or  so, 
according  to  the  work  they  are  required  to  do.  They 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

HADDLESEY,  WEST,  and  CHAPEL. 
Population  rather  more  than  400.     Acreage,  2,290. 

289.  In  these  townships  there  are  rather  more  than 
40  children,  young  persons,  and  women,  employed  on 
the  farms.     Of  the  20  boys  : 

Under  10  -  -  -  4 

Between  10  and  13  -  -     12 

„      13  and  18  -       4 

Several  of  these  boys  go  to  school  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year.  Of  tlie  20  women  8  are  between 
13  and  18  years  ;  12  ai-e  married  women  over  18 
years,  and  4  are  unmarried.  Many  of  the  women  are 
constantly  at  work,  they  are  employed  in  sorting  and 
planting  potatoes,  in  hoeing  corn  and  turnips,  puUing 
peas  and  in  gathering  and  sorting  potatoes.  In  the 
winter  a  few  are  employed  in  cutting  turnips.  The 
hours  of  work  on  the  land  for  women  and  girls  are 
from  8  to  6,  with  an  hour  at  noon  for  rest.  For  the 
boys  from  6  to  6,  with  rest  for  breakfast,  and  at  noon  ; 
their  health  is  not  often  injured  unless  they  get  their 
clothes  or  feet  wet.  The  effect  upon  their  morals  is 
generally  extremely  bad  and  girls  who  have  got  once 
used  to  field  work  can  seldom  be  induced  afterwards 
to  stay  in  domestic  service.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  mothers  of  families  really  gain  anything  pecu- 
niarily by  going  out  to  work,  so  much  is  wasted  at 
home  for  the  want  of  proper  cooking,  of  attention  to 
the  children,  their  clothes,  &c.  I  would  not  allow 
boys  to  work  under  10  years  of  age.  I  think  that  the 
half-day  system  and  alternate  day  system  seem  quite 
impracticable  in  agricultural  districts.  Possibly  atten- 
dance at  school-  during  six.  months  of  the  year  might 
be  enforced  here.    A  certificate  of  adequate  reading 
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and  writing  might  be  required  before  a  boy  was 
allowed  to  go  to  work.  The  school  attendance  is  not 
much  affected  by  the  distance,  except  in  winter  with 
regard  to  the  girls,  and  even  then  perhaps  it  is  more 
the  dirt  and  darkness  which  keeps  them  away  than 
the  distance.  There  are  plenty  of  cottages  in  the 
townships  for  the  labourers  who  are  required ;  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  them  with  three  bedrooms. 
The  cottages  altogether  are  very  fair,  most  having 
two  bedrooms  and  gardens  ;  most  of  them  belong  to 
small  holders,  but  no  unfair  advantage  is  taken  of  this 
to  interfere  as  to  the  shops  at  which  they  deal. 
Average  rent  41,  a  year. 

School. 
In  Summer. 


On 

Average 

Register. 

Attendance. 

Boys: 

Under  10 

12 

8 

Between  10  and  13 

5 

2 

Girls : 

Under  10 

16 

8 

Between  10  and  13 

10 

6 

In  Winter. 


Boys: 

Under  10 

18 

10 

Between  10  and  13 

8 

4 

Girls : 

Under  10 

10 

7 

Between  10  and  13 

10 

6 

There  are  in  summer  two  boys  and  10  girls  neither 
at  work  nor  at  school,  and  in  winter  eight  boys,  and 
15  girls. 

In  all  these  figures  an  approximate  estimate  only 
could  be  given.  There  is  no  night  school  in  these 
townships.  I  do  not  think  a  night  school  adequately 
supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school,  it  may  pre- 
vent children  forgetting  what  they  already  know,  and 
the  intelligent  lad  may  improve  himself  considerably, 
but  duU  boys  who  cannot  read  will  seldom  learn  to  do 
so  while  in  a  night  school.  The  difiiculties  of  main- 
tainino-  a  night  school  are  the  interference  and  oppo- 
sition of  the  masters  and  landowners  for  whom  the 
lads  work,  the  awkwardness  and  variety  of  times  at 
which  they  fodder  the  horses  ;  to  this  must  be  added, 
in  some  cases,  apathy  and  carelessness  on  the  parts  of 
the  lads  themselves. 

290.  Mr.  Parkin,  schoolmaster. — The  school  has 
45  on  books  in  summer,  the  attendance  about  25 ;  in 
winter  much  larger.  I  keep  children  at  school  up  to 
13  yeai's  of  age,  they  are  not  much  employed,  except 
for  bird  tenting,  singling  turnips,  and  weeding  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  no  poverty  in 
the  pai-ish,  there  being  always  an  abundance  of  work 
by  the  river  side,  if  the  agricultural  employment  fails. 
The  parents  are  rather  inclined  to  make  their  children 
earn  something  as  soon  as  they  are  able. 

291.  Mr.  Samuel  Laverock,  farmer.  Chapel  Had- 
dlesey. — I  am  now  paying  16*.  and  17s.  a  week  for  an 
ordinary  labourer,  and  people  (with  the  exception  of 
drunken  folk)  are  very  well  off.  Most  of  the  cottages 
have  gardens.  The  children  are  not  employed  directly 
by  the  farmers,  but  they  go  out  as  young  as  9  for 
turnip  singling  and  weeding  in  company  with  their 
parents,  who  take  the  work  by  the  piece  whenever  it 
can  be  so  done,  and  require  the  help  of  the  children. 

Turnip  hoeing  would  be  taken  at  7s.  Gd.  to  9*.  an 
acre,  and  a  man  will  earn  3s.  a  day  at  it.  Some  few 
men  can  hoe  three  roods  a  day. 


BRAYTON. 

292.  Mr.  Smith,  farmer.— Farms  350  acres.  There 
is  a  Sunday  school  in  the  parish,  and  a  dame  school  in 
the  day,  for  girls  mostly  ;  the  bigger  boys  go  to  school 
at  Selby.  Children  are  not  much  employed,  except 
with  their  parents  at  turnip  and  potato  times.  People 
are  well  off. 

SWINFLEET. 

293.  Rev.  J.  Heaney.—Fvom  Goole  to  Trentfall 
wheat  and  potatoes  are  grown  in  large  quantities.  The 
district  is  called  Marshland.  Children  are  away  from 
school  from  April  till  nearly  harvest.  The  school  on 
the  9th  of  April  was  nearly  empty.  The  education  in 
my  district  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  the  morals  are 
bad.  The  farmers,  being  themselves  very  badly  edu- 
cated, take  no  trouble  about  their  labourers  or  farm 
servants,  and  do  not  send  them  to  church. 

There  are  no  large  proprietors,  and  consequently 
no  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  the 
character  of  the  labourer  is  not  inquired  into.  Any 
system  of  certificates  of  school  attendance,  character, 
or  the  like  would  be  evaded  if  it  was  possible  to  evade 
it.  Strict  compulsion  is  the  only  chance  of  success 
with  this  class  of  man.  The  occupations  in  Marsh- 
land are  not  large,  but  the  occupiers  are  mostly  rich 
men,  as  potato  farming  requires  a  great  deal  of  capital 
per  acre.  The  land  is  very  good,  and  is  principally 
what  is  called  warp  land.  I  have  known  as  many  as 
300  women  go  out  from  Swinfleet  in  the  morning  to 
work.  The  children  go  out  young,  but  with  their 
parents.    There  is  no  gang  system. 

GOOLE. 

294.  Edward  Deyes,  schoolmaster.  —  Number  on 
the  register,  boys,  155.  Attendance,  in  winter,  94  ; 
in  summer,  82.  Children  go  out  as  young  as  8  years 
for  hoeing  corn,  picking  potatoes,  and  pulling  line, 
and  are  out  for  seven  or  eight  weeks.  The  seasons  of 
the  year  at  which  their  labour  is  mostly  required  are 
the  harvest  times  (wheat  an  d  potatoes).  They  lose  a 
great  deal  of  the  knowledge  which  they  had  previously 
acquired  while  out  in  the  fields,  and  very  few  remain 
at  school  after  12  years  of  age.  From  10  to  12  years 
of  age  they  might  perfectly  well  attend  school  in 
winter.  We  tried  a  night  school,  but  it  was  given  up 
on  account  of  the  irregular  attendance.  There  are 
200  children  running  about  the  town  who  do  not  come 
to  school  at  all.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  some 
compulsory  school  attendance  besides  fixing  an  age  at 
which  no  child  shall  go  to  work. 

A  woman  and  a  boy  will  get  2s.  a  day  between 
them  at  potato  work. 

The  hours  are  generally  from  8  to  6,  and  the  dis- 
tance varies  np  to  two  and  three  miles. 


Population,  1,645 


EAWCLIFFE. 

acreage,  4,000  ; 
arable. 


cultivation  chiefly 


295.  C.  N.  Lake,  Esq.— There  are  150  cliildren, 
young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  this  parish  in 
potato  planting  and  weeding,  in  harvesting  and  sorting 
potatoes.  Some  go  as  far  as  two  miles  to  their  work. 
The  hours  of  work  are  from  9  to  5,  with  an  hour 
allowed  for  dinner.  Field  employment  is  injurious  to 
the  morals  of  the  females,  and  prevents  them  from 
entering  domestic  service. 

I  would  not  allow  boys  to  go  to  work  before  12 
years  of  age,  and  I  would  provide  for  their  school 
attendances  by  alternate  whole  days  at  school  and 
whole  days  at  work.  The  school  attendance  is  much 
affected  by  the  distance,  but  not  by  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  parents. 

There  should  be  two  cottages  per  100  acres  for  the 
requirements  of  the  land ;  we  have  that  proportion, 
and  the  cottages  are  of  themselves  good  in  construc- 
tion, with  generally  two  low  rooms  and  two  or  three 
chambers.     Rent,  3/,  15s.  a  year. 
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School. 


On 

Average 

• 

Register. 

Attendance. 

Boys  : 

Under  10 

17 

14 

Between  10  and  13 

36 

20 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

38 

28 

Between  10  and  13 

14 

10 

Boys: 

Under  10 

22 

18 

Between  10  and  13 

43 

23 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

32 

27 

Between  10  and  13 

15 

15 

There  is  no  evening  scliool  in  the  parish. 

296.  Rev,  R.  Turner. — The  principal  crops  in  this 
district  are  wheat,  potatoes,  flax,  and  beans.  The  land 
is  for  the  most  part  warp  land.  The  women  are  much 
employed,  but  children  I  think  not  before  10  or  11 
years  of  age.  The  hours  of  work  on  the  land  are  from 
10  to  12  hours.*  There  is  also  in  the  place  a  flax 
mill. 

I  think  the  physical  condition  of  the  labourer  should 
first  be  improved,  and  that  there  would  be  then  less 
difflctilty  in  getting  the  children  to  school.  When  a 
man  is  a  little  better  off,  he  sends  them  regularly  to 
school ;  but  the  farmers  are  at  certain  times  anxious 
to  get  all  the  hands  they  can,  and  the  parents  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  earnings.  Field  labour  demoralizes 
the  girls  and  makes  them  unfit  and  disinclined  for 
domestic  service.  A  boy  who  has  got  a  little  learning 
up  to  11  or  13  years  of  age  soon  loses  it.  Night  schools 
do  not  answer  on  account  of  the  distance  and  fatigue 
after  a  day's  work.  This  township  is  part  of  Snaith, 
which  formerly  extended  to  the  Trent. 

In  considering  the  question  of  education  by  the 
State,  it  would  be  well  to  consider,  first,  how  far  it  is 
advisable  to  put  the  State  in  loco  parentis,  and  do 
away  with  parental  authority  ;  and,  secondly,  in  what 
way  funds  are  to  be  provided  for  the  supply  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  schools  and  tree  education  of  the 
people,  the  feeling  against  increased  rates  on  the  land 
being  at  present  very  great. 


DONCASTER  UNION. 

Returns  to  Circular   of  Questions   issued  to 
Guardians. 


ROSSINGTON. 
Population,  400.  Acreage,  3,051. 

297.  James  Brown,  Esq. — Children,  young  persons, 
and  women  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  this  parish 
at  8  or  9  years  of  age.  I  do  not  consider  such  em- 
ployment injurious  to  their  health  or  morals;  but  I 
think  no  child  should  be  permitted  to  work  on  the 
land  till  he  is  12  year^  old.  All  children  should 
attend  school  pretty  regularly  from  the  beginning  of 
'  November  till  the  latter  part  of  March,  till  they  are 
13  years  old.  In  April,  May,  and  June  they  can  be 
usefully  employed  in  field  labour  ;  in  July  they  may 
again  attend  school  until  harvest. 
'  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  a  certificate  of  a  certain  amount  of  school 
attendance  before  hiring.  It  is  not  desirable  to  apply 
the  half  day  or  alternate  day  system  to  agriculture. 

Education  is  generally  good.  The  cottages  are 
good,  but  the  number  is  not  quite  sufiicient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  land  ;  they  have  gardens. 

The  present  system  of  hirings  is  most  objectionable. 

2. 


CONISBOROUGH. 

Population,  1,655.  Acreage,  4,558. 

298.  Basville  Mihoard. — Children,  young  person?, 
and  women  are  employed  here,  but  not  injuriously  to 
their  health  or  morals.  They  go  to  work  at  8  to  10 
years.  No  restriction  is  in  my  opinion  necessary  ; 
parents  do  not  allow  their  children  to  be  overworked 
nor  do  they  let  them  work  in  the  fields  at  too  tender 
an  age.  I  would  reqtiire  seven  or  eight  months'  school 
attendance  in  the  year  from  children  earning  wages. 
The  half  day  or  alternate  day  systems  are  not  desira- 
ble. I  would  not  require  a  certificate  of  school  atten- 
dance before  hiring.  The  state  of  education  is  good. 
I  believe  the  cottages  are  sufiicient  for  the  wants  of 
the  land ;  they  are  generally  good  and  in  most  cases 
have  gardens,  which  are  a  great  advantage  to  the 
labourer. 

WADWORTH. 

Population,  656.        -        Acreage,  3,133. 

299.  G.  Marshall.  —  Children  are  to  a  certain 
extent  employed  here  in  agriculture  at  10  years  of  age 
and  upwards.  I  do  not  think  such  employment  in  any 
way  injurious  to  them,  and  I  would  not  place  any 
restrictions  on  it.  They  might  attend  school  haif 
the  year,  but  I  would  not  lequire  the  production  of  a 
certificate  of  such  attendance  before  hiring. 

The  cottages  are  pretty  good,  are  sufficient  in  num- 
ber, and  have  gardens,  which  I  consider  a  great 
advantage  to  the  labourer. 

BRAITHWELL. 

Population,  422.  Acreage,  1,948. 

300.  William  Law. — Children  are  employed  here 
but  seldom  under  10  years  of  age.  I  cannot  state  any 
age  desirable  as  a  limit  for  such  work.  We  have  one 
day  school  attended  by  47  in  winter,  35  in  summer  ; 
and  two  Sunday  schools  where  the  attendance  is  about 
83.  Half-day  or  alternate  day  system  could  jiot  be 
worked. 

Cottages  are  sufficient  in  number  but  some  are  too 
small.  About  20  of  them  are  without  gardens.  I 
consider  a  garden  advantageous  to  the  labourer. 

FRICKLEY. 

Population,  312.  Acreage,  1,589. 

301.  William  Aldam,  Esq. — So  far  as  I  know, 
the  employment  of  very  young  children  is  too  occa- 
sional to  be  injurious,  and  if  combined  with  some 
educational  test  may  be  advantageous.  A  longer 
attendance  at  school  should  be  required  from  young 
children  than  from  older  ones  whose  labour  is  more 
effective  and  in  more  demand.  I  Vv^ould  suggest  for 
children, 

Weeks  of 
6  days  each. 

Below  10         -  -  -         175  days  =  35 

Above  10  and  between  1 1  years,  150  days  =  30 
Between  11  and  12  years,  125  days  =  25 

The  principal  of  education  embodied  in  the  Factory 
Acts  might  be  conveniently  carried  out  in  agriculture 
by  requiring  each  child,  as  the  condition  of  his  being 
allowed  to  be  employed,  to  have  a  certificate  of  the 
requisite  school  attendance  in  the  previous  year,  such 
certificate  being  necessary  up  to  13  years  of  age,  so  as 
to  secure  school  attendance  up  to  12  years.  I  should 
consider  the  half  day  or  alternate  day  systems  incon- 
venient if  not  impracticable. 

In  the  two  parishes  with  which  I  am  most  connected, 
viz.,  Clayton  in  Frickley,  and  Warmsworth,  there  are 
good  schools ;  the  same  is  the  case  in  other  townships 
where  I  have  property.  Parents  are  not  always  care- 
ful to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  I  think  the 
stimulus  of  a  certificate  would  be  useful. 

More  cottages  are  required  in  many  places  though 
perhaps  not  to  a  great  extent.  The  rent  in  j)urely 
agricultural  villages  is  so  small  comparatively  to  the 
cost  of  building  that  there  is  no  inducement  to  build 
them. 

3D 
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I  have  always  considered  gardens  an  advantage, 
they  enable  a  labourer  to  utilise  much  of  his  spare 
time,  conduce  to  steady  habits,  and  add  to  his  comfort. 
It  is  not  desu-able  that  the  allotment  be  so  large  as  to 
make  the  labourer  a  small  cultivator.  I  believe  three- 
quarters  of  a  rood  is  about  what  should  be  given. 

BAKMBY  DUN. 
Population,  544.         -        Acreage,  2,386. 

302.  Arthur  J.  Smith. — ^Very  few  women  and  chil- 
dren are  employed  in  this  parish,  about  6  of  each,  and 
no  young  persons  :  they  go  out  to  work  between  10  and 
12  years  of  age.  Children  are  of  no  use  on  a  farm 
before  10  years  of  age,  and  then  only  to  tent  crows  ; 
from  12  to  14  years  they  are  useful  for  general  pm-- 
poses. 

Women  and  children  ai-e  not  hired,  but  are  employed 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  requires,  and  frequently 
only  at  long  intervals,  so  that  children  have  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  go  to  school. 

Certificates  are  not  necessary,  but  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  them.  Females  from  15  to  21  years  of  age 
are  much  better  in  service  than  working  in  the  fields. 

The  parents  of  children  in  this  parish  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  sending  their  children 
to  school  as  much  as  they  might.  The  children  of 
working  parents  go  to  school  better  than  others.  The 
half  days  or  alternate  day  system  it  not  desirable. 

The  cottages  are  sufficiently  numerous  but  rather 
small  and  not  in  good  condition  ;  most  of  them  have 
garden  allotments.  I  consider  these  an  advantage  to 
the  labourer,  but  they  should  not  be  larger  than  20  or 
30  perches  each. 

I  disapprove  of  register  offices  for  farm  servants. 
The  statutes  are  not  so  bad  as  represented  ;  but  I 
should  much  approve  of  a  system  of  certificate  of  good 
conduct  from  the  last  employer. 

OWSTON. 
Population,  269.         -         Acreage,  1,815. 

303.  George  Townend. — There  are  six  or  eight 
children  of  10  years  old  employed  in  this  parish.  I 
do  not  think  such  employment  injurious  to  their 
health,  and  would  not  place  any  restriction  on  it, 
except  in  the  case  of  girls  under  14  years.  Children 
earning  wages  should  have  six  months'  schooling  in 
the  year.  It  wovdd  be  desirable  to  have  a  written 
testimonial  from  last  employer  required  from  lads  at 
hiring  time. 

SPROTBURGH. 
Population,  339.  Acreage,  2,732. 

304.  Thomas  Wood. — About  half  a  dozen  children 
of  10  years  of  age  are  employed  here.  They  ought 
not  to  work  before  that  age.  I  would  require  100 
days'  schooling  in  the  year  up  to  12  years  of  age. 
Half  days  or  alternate  days  could  not  work.  More 
cottages  are  wanted,  most  have  gardens  but  no  allot- 
ments. "  Statutes  "  are  thoroughly  bad  and  demoral- 
ising for  girls. 

BARMBROUCH. 


Population,  462. 


Acreage,  2,125. 


305.  Joseph  Lockwood,  overseer. — In  the  summer 
season  the  employment  is  healthy  and  not  injurious  to 
the  morals.  Perhaps  not  more  than  20  children  are 
employed  in  the  parish  and  seldom  any  before  11 
years  of  age.  It  is  not  desirable  to  place  any  restric- 
tion on  such  labour.  It  would  perhaps  be  beneficial 
to  parents  and  children  if  the  latter  could  all  be  edu- 
cated (up  to  Standard  II.  at  least)  before  being  hired. 
Children  earning  wages  should  attend  school  at  least 
half  the  year.  Half  days  or  alternate  days  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  employers,  and  often  a  loss  both 
to  them  and  to  the  employed.  The  cottages  are  good 
and  sufficient  in  number.  There  are  some  gardens 
and  a  few  allotments.  If  the  garden  or  allotment  be 
not  too  large  for  the  requirements  of  the  workman's 


family  they  are  advantageous,  if  too  large,  they  are 
not  well  attended  to  and  take  up  too  much  time. 

ALMHOLME. 

306.  R.  C.  Workman. — About  eight  children  of 
about  10  years  of  age  are  employed  here.  I  would 
not  allow  any  to  work  under  10  years.  Children 
earning  wages  should  attend  school  for  six  months 
during  the  year.  The  cottages  are  good  and  have 
gardens  or  allotments. 

ASKERN. 
Population,  379.         -        Acreage,  849. 

307.  William  Totvnend. — Some  childi-en  go  out 
very  young.  I  would  not  allow  any  to  go  under  10  years 
of  age.  They  should  attend  school  for  six  months  in 
the  year,  and  produce  a  certificate  of  such  attendance 
before  hiring.  There  is  a  good  National  school  here, 
having  yearly  good  reports  from  the  Government 
Inspector.  The  cottages  are  good  and  sufficient  in 
number;  some  have  gardens,  which  are  a  great 
advantage  to  the  labourer.  It  would  be  better  if 
statute  fairs  were  abolished,  though  it  would  be  a 
work  of  time,  so  many  people  being  opposed  to  a 
change. 

308.  F.  B.  Frank  {ex  officio  guardian). — Children, 
&c.,'  are  employed  in  agriculture,  but  I  do  not  consider 
such  employment  injurious  either  to  health  or  morals. 
I  would  forbid  such  employment  under  10  years  of 
age.  Regular  attendance  at  school  during  the  winter 
months,  or  for  six  months  in  the  year,  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  half  days  or  alternate  days  at  school' and 
work.  The  present  system  of  statute  hiring  is  most 
objectionable  and  conducive  to  great  immorality  ;  in 
my  opinion  it  ought  to  be  abolished  by  law. 

HICEXETON. 
Population,  127.         -        Acreage,  1,060. 

309.  Robert  Brooks. — No  children  or  women  are 
employed  here.  The  Sunday  school  attendance  is  suf- 
ficient for  those  earning  wages.  Half  days  or  alternate 
days  at  school  and  work  are  not  desirable.  The 
cottages  are  very  good  but  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number. 

BURGHWALLIS. 

Population,  226.         -         Acreage,  1,607. 

310.  Rev.  Francis  W.  Peel. — Young  children  ai-e 
employed  but  not  in  gi'eat  numbers.  They  go  out 
tenting  at  7  or  8  years  of  age.  I  do  not  think  field- 
work  iajurious  to  the  health  or  worse  for  the  morals 
than  any  other  employment.  Ten  years  of  age  is 
quite  soon  enough  for  "  work,"  but  I  do  not  include 
"  tenting  "  under  the  term  "  work."  Children  earning 
wages  should  attend  school  for  six  months  during  the 
year,  and  if  it  could  be  enforced,  the  requiring  the  pro- 
duction of  a  certificate  of  such  attendance  before  hiring 
is  desirable.  I  think  the  half-day  system  would  be 
best,  but  perhaps  most  difficult  to  carry  out.  The 
upper  end  of  the  parish  is  well  off  for  education,  at 
the  lower  end  being  far  from  a  school  it  is  indifferent. 

The  cottages  are  middling ;  few  have  two  sleeping 
rooms,  but  there  are  sufficient  for  the  agricultural 
work  of  the  parish.  Most  have  small  gardens,  which 
are  an  advantage  to  the  cottagers. 

The  system  of  hiriug  female  servants  at  the  statutes 
is  degrading  and  demoralizing,  and  is  only  worthy  of 
a  country  in  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism.  It  might 
easily  and  very  advantageously  be  changed  for  the 
system  of  hiring  at  register  offices,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  pig-headedness  of  people  who  are  averse  to  chang- 
ing a  bad  system  for  a  good  one,  and  for  the  immo- 
rality of  the  females,  who  know  that  if  the  system 
were  adopted  they  would  have  to  conduct  themselves 
with  propriety  so  as  to  insure  a  character. 

BALBY  WITH  HEXTHORPE. 
Population,  1,058.         -         Acreage,  1,613. 

311.  P.  M.  Middlemess. — Women  and  children  are 
occasionally  employed  in  agriculture.     Such  employ- 
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mont  is  not  considered  inj'urious  in  any  way.  Children 
should  not  work  before  10  years  of  age.  Half  days  or 
alternate  days  at  school  and  work  are  not  desirable. 
Those  ehildren  who  are  earning  wages  should  attend 
school  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  the  production 
of  a  .certificate  of  such  attendance  is  desu'able  at  hiring. 
There  are  plenty  of  cottages  and  they  are  in  good  con- 
dition, with  both  gardens  and  allotments.  The  present 
system  of  statute  hirings  is  decidedly  bad. 

CADEBY. 
Population,  165.  -  Acreage,  1,234. 

312.  C.  T.  Ward. —  Children  of  average  age  of 
10  years  are  employed  in  agriculture,  and  I  do  not 
consider  such  employment  injurious,  either  to  health  or 
morals.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  any 
restriction.  Half  days  or  alternate  days  at  school  and 
work  are  impossible.  Six  months'  school  attendance 
during  the  year  might  be  required,  but  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  require  the  production  at  hiring  of  a 
certificate  of  such  attendance.  The  cottages  are 
tolerably  good  and  in  sufficient  number  ;  most  of  them 
have  gardens.  Servants  should  be  led  to  place  a 
higher  value  aix  their  character. 

CAMPSALL. 
Population,  349.        -        Acreage,  1,775. 

313.  Ch.  Chapman. — Children  of  about  11  years 
of  age  are  employed  in  this  parish,  but  I  do  not  think 
such  employment  injurious  to  their  health  or  morals. 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  cottages  for  the 
requirements  of  the  land  ;  most  of  them  have  gardens. 

314.  W.    Walker,    Esq.    (ex-officio   guardian).  — 

Children  and  women  are  all  more  or  less  employed  in 

the  fields,  but  not,  I  think,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 

injurious  to  either  their  health  or  their  morals.    They 

are  employed   in  bu-d-teuting   at   a  very  early  age^ 

probably  at  8  years,  and   in  any  other  light  work, 

such  as  "dibbling  wheat."     Assuming  that  they  do 

commence  at  too  early  an  age  in  some  few  instances 

the  evil  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  (so  far  as  this 

neighbourhood  goes)  to  call  for  the  placing  of  any 

restriction  thereon.     The  half-day  or  alternate  day 

systems  are  not  desirable,  for  in  some  seasons  of  the 

year  there   is   ample   employment   in  the  fields  for 

many  consecutive  days,  at  other  seasons  none  at  all, 

and  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  take  children  away 

from  work  in  the  fields  for  more  than  half  their  time 

in  the  year.     I  should  be  disposed  to  require  that  all 

children  should  attend  school  for  about  half  of  each 

year,  i.e.,  for  about  180  days  (Sundays  included)  of 

five  or  six  hours  each,  or  for  360  half  days  of  three 

hours  each,  or  say,  perhaps,  1 50  and  300  respectively 

from  the  age  of  6  to  12.   It  would  be  difficult  to  work 

a  rule  requiring  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  such 

attendance   before   hiring,    at    all  events  great  care 

would  be  required  in  working  it.     It  must  not   be 

retrospective  beyond  a  year  or  two,  it  would  not  do 

to  prevent  a  lad  of  15  years  from  being  hired  because 

he  had  not  attended  school  properly  at  8  years  ;  but 

it  might  be  well  to  enact  that  a  person  should  not  be 

hired  in  any  year  till  he  or  she  had  made  up  the 

deficiency  (if  any)  in  the  number  of  days'  attendance 

in   the   year   immediately  preceding.     The   state   of 

education  is  better  than  the  average  of  agricultural 

villages,  but  there  is  ample  room  for  i]nprovement. 

In  Wadworth  there  is  a  good  National  school.     At 

Tickhill  both  a  National  and  infant  school,  both  good, 

but  not  so  well  attended  as  they  ought  to  be.     The 

cottages  are  as  good  as  in  most  other  villages,  and 

much  better  than  in  the  south  of  England,  but  here 

again  there  is  ample  room  for  improvement  both  in 

numbers  and  in  quality.   Many  of  them  have  gardens, 

which,  if  not  too  large,  seem  to  be  clearly  an  advantage 

to  the  labourer,  biit  they  should  on  no  account  be 

larger  than  half  a  rood  to  each  cottage.     The  statute 

fairs  are  an  undeniable  evil,  but  it  is  most  difficult  to 

find  any  remedy.     My  more  immediate  knowledge  is 

of  the  parishes  of  Wadworth,  Tickhill,  and  Stainton. 
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315.  W.  B.  Wrightson,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Board.    Mr.  Portman. 

— The  number  of  children  employed  is  not  very  great, 

and  there  is  no  injuiy  to  their  health  or  morals  ;  they  ^• 

are  probably  not  employed  before  10  years  of  age, 
and  it  is  only  a  little  dibbling  that  is  done  by  them  at 
a  very  early  age.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  desirable 
to  place  any  limit  or  restriction  as  to  age.  I  should 
think  the  half-day  or  alternate  day  system  desirable  in 
many  cases,  but  I  have  great  doubt  whether  any  such 
system  should  be  enforced  by  authority.  As  much 
school  attendance  as  can  fairly  be  had  without  pre- 
venting the  earning  of  wages  is  desirable.  I  would 
not  advise  the  requiring  of  any  certificate  before 
hiring.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  any  resti-iction 
on  female  labour,  though  the  companionship  of  elder 
and  respectable  women  ought  to  be  looked  for  by  the 
relations  of  young  persons.  The  education  6f  the 
children  is  well  iittended  to.  The  cottages  are  in 
very  many  cases  inferior  to  what  is  to  be  wished 
both  in  goodness  and  in  the  number  of  rooms.  They 
are  also  much  further  from  the  farms  than  is  desirable, 
but  an  improvement  is  gradually  going  on  in  this 
respect  as  well  as  in  the  accommodation  affisrded  in 
the  cottages.  Gardens  also  are  increasing,  and  are  a 
great  advantage  when  not  too  far  from  the  dwelling. 
Public  opinion  has  inti'oduced  of  late  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  system  of  hiring,  and  it  appears  capable 
of  further  improvement. 

THURNSCOE,  near  ROTHERHAM. 
Population,  196.         -         Acreage,  1,672. 

316.  Rev.  T.  W.  Simpson, — In  this  small  parish 
children  are  employed  occasionally  to  watch  the  corn 
crops,  to  tend  cattle,  &c.  ;  women  in  weeding  and 
picking  turnips,  &c.  No  child  should  be  sent  out 
to  work  on  the  laud  before  14  years  of  age.  No 
young  girls  go  to  field  work.  The  childi-en  who  at- 
tend National  schools  obtain  instruction  but  very  little 
education.  Almost  all  religious  truth  is  taught  at  the 
dame's  and  the  Sunday  school.  Cottages  are  good 
and  sufficient  in  number.  Farmers  prefer  hiring 
lads  as  servants  to  employing  resident  able-bodied 
labourers.  Most  of  the  cottages  have  gardens,  which 
are  of  immense  use  in  mining  districts  when  culti- 
vated by  hand.  Statutes  are  simple  abominations.  An 
age  being  fixed  for  the  hiring  of  boys  and  girls  every 
farmer  should  require  a  written  character,  either  from 
previous  master  or  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  with 
possibly  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  some  competent 
school. 

SKELLOW. 
Population,  185.  Acreage,  932. 

317.  Rev.  G.  R.  Davies  Cooke,  vicar  of  Owston. 
— The  children  begin  to  work  at  certain  easy  tasks  at 
a  very  early  age,  e.g.  "  willow  peeling,"  when  4  or 
5  years  old,  but  they  are  not  hard  worked  at  it.  I  do 
not  think  a  restriction  of  age  necessary.  As  a  rule  the 
work  is  not  excessive.  I  think  that  every  child  under 
10  years  should  be  required  to  have  attended  200 
times  in  the  year,  and  I  believe  that  eveiy  girl  and 
boy  under  12  years  might  easily  attend  that  number 
of  times  without  inconvenience  to  the  parent,  but  I 
would  only  make  it  compulsory  under  10  years. 
About  one  in  nine  of  the  population  are  at  school. 
Half  days  or  alternate  days  at  school  not  desirable. 
Cottages  are  perhaps  sufficient  in  number,  buta  better 
class  is  wanted,  too  many  having  only  one  bedroom. 
There  are  many  gardens  and  allotments,  and  when 
not  exceeding  a  rood  they  are  of  great  advantage  to 
the  labourer.  Those  with  four  or  five  acres  for  the 
keep  of  a  cow  are  of  no  benefit. 

The  best  mode  of  obtaining  a  change  in  the  hiring 
system  would  be  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  small-farmer 
class  by  education.  They  are  now  often  more  ignorant 
than  their  labourers,  and  inclined  to  oppose  education 
as  well  as  any  other  scheme  for  the  improvement  of 
the  labourer. 
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MEXBRO. 

]^pulation,  2,461         -        Acreage,  1,292. 

318.  Henri/  Bolsover. — This  parish  has  large  potte- 
ries and  glassworks,  where  women  and  children  are 
employed  in  large  numbers,  and  but  few  are  employed  in 
agricultural  labour.  Children  should  not  go  to  work 
under  10  years  of  age.  1  think  it  very  desirable  that 
the  children  of  agricultural  labourers  should  receive  as 
much  education  as  possible.  I  advocate  the  half-day 
system,  and  that  half-day  in  the  morning  ;  150  or  200 
attendances  should  be  the  number  during  the  year, 
and  I  think  a  certificate  of  such  attendance  desirable. 
No  females  of  any  age,  but  more  particularly  young 
girls,  should  go  to  field  work.  The  labour  field  is,  I 
am  convinced,  not  a  bad  school  for  immorality.  The 
state  of  education  is  fail'.  The  church  school  has  an 
average  attendance  of  174  (mixed).  There  ai-e  several 
other  schools  in  the  place.  Cottages  occupied  by 
the  labourers  are  not  in  as  good  a  state  as  they  should 
be  ;  in  some  cases  gardens  are  attached. 

LOVERSALL. 
Population,  175         -         Acreage,  2,171. 

319.  Rev.  Robert  Banks. — Children  to  the  number 
of  15  or  20  are  employed  in  the  fields  in  this  palish. 
They  begin  to  tent  crows  at  7  or  8  years  of  age. 
School  attendance  during  the  year  amounting  to  half- 
time  would  be  sufiicient  if  night  schools  received  more 
distinct  Government  aid  and  sanction,  the  attendance 
at  one  established  in  the  parish  being  made  compulsory 
on  all  children  under  12  years  of  age  working  during 
the  day,  and  not  able  to  produce  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The 
cottages  are  fair,  but  not  sufiicient  in  number ;  most 
have  gardens,  which  are  of  great  advantage  if  of  such 
a  size  that  a  man  can  keep  them  in  order  in  his  over- 
time. The  statutes,  though  fast  falling  into  disrepute, 
should  be  officially  discouraged,  and  register  oflaces  for 
this  class  of  soivants  encouraged  as  much  as  possible; 
and  a  character  of  some  sort  should  be  considered 
requisite. 

KIRK  BRAMWITI-I. 

Population,  216  Acreage,  2,110. 

320.  George  Hatfield. — Children  are  employed  at 
about  8  years  of  age,  but  not  in  any  numbers  except 
in  harvest.  I  do  not  think  such  employment  iujurious 
to  their  health  or  morals.  It  is  not  desirable  to  place 
aiiy  limit  as  to  the  age  for  work.  As  a  rule  the 
])arents  will  take  care  that  their  children  are  not  over- 
worked. At  the  periods  when  children's  labour  is 
required  the  supply  is  not  sufiicient  to  admit  of  the 
half  day  or  alternate  day  at  school  and  work.  I  would 
require  200  attendances  at  school  during  the  year, 
a;ul  the  production  of  a  certificate  before  hiring  unless 
Uic  school  atteudanco  came  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  employer.  The  state  of  education  among  the 
girls  is  better  than  among  the  boys,  as  (he  former  arc 
less  employed  in  the  fields.  Cottages  are  moderate  in 
.'■.(•comraodatio;!  but  sufficient  in  number.  Most  of  them 
have  gardens,  which  should  not  be  too  large.  There 
seems  no  probability  of  suppressing  tlio  statutes  with- 
out the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  employers  of  labour. 


Parish. 

321.  Carrhouse       -     No  women  or  children  em- 

ployed. 

322.  Elvington        -     Children     employed    at     10 

years.     No  school. 

323.  Long  Sandall  -     Employed  at  10  to   12  years 

singling  turnips. 
321.  Fenwick  -     Employed  at  9  years. 

32o.  Marr      -         -  „         at  8    or  9  years. 

About  30  occasionally. 
326.  Norton  -  Employed  at  8  to  10  years. 

[Returns  wore  sent  in  from  10  other  pai'ishes  in  the 
union  unsigned,  and  consequently  useless. — E.  B.  P.] 


327.  Industetal  School,  Doncaster. 
Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Vaughan. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  receive  motherless 
and  other  friendless  or  distressed  girls  to  prepai'e  them 
for  domestic  service.  They  are  boarded  and  clothed, 
instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  taught  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  knitting,  needlework,  baking, 
washing,  ironing,  kitchen  work,  and  house-cleaning, 
under  the  care  of  a  matron  and  a  schoolmistress. 

Twenty  girls  are  now  in  the  school,  13  of  whom, 
having  no  means  of  paying,  are  admitted  free  of 
charge  ;  these  are  Doncaster  girls  only.  For  those 
not  belonging  to  the  town  a  payment  is  required  of  3*. 
a  week,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  21.  towards  their  out- 
fit. The  annual  cost  is  calculated  at  not  less  than 
330/. 

Girls  belonging  to  Doncaster  are  allowed  to  go 
out  for  a  job  in  the  town,  the  places  being  carefully 
selected.  Pai't  of  their  earnings  are  given  to  the  girls, 
the  rest  goes  towards  the  support  of  the  school. 

The  house  is  airy  and  has  plenty  of  rooms. 

328.  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Scott  Suetees,  of 
Speotbuegh,  to  Hon.  E.  Poetman. 

Sprotburgh  Rectory,  Doncaster, 
SiE,  May  15,  1868. 

In  answering  the  queries  you  were  kind 
enough  to  send  me,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  doing  so 
in  general  terms. 

First,  as  to  the  employment  of  women  and  girls  in 
field  work.  The  girls,  almost  without  exception,  go 
to  domestic  service.  The  women  who  work  in  the 
fields  are  mostly  widows,  and  some  few  of  the 
labourers'  wives.  You  might  mark  them  out  by  the 
general  untidiness  of  the  home,  the  less  well-to-do 
appearance  of  the  children,  and  the  discomfort  of  the 
cottages.  The  "  wicking  "  *  and  potato-setting  and  in- 
gathering is  mostly  done  by  Irish  women  and  girls 
who  come  from  Doncaster. 

All  our  most  intelligent  boys  and  the  sons  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  better  off'  labourer  are,  speaking 
generally,  put  to  a  trade  or  brought  up  to  other  occu- 
pations. They  do  not  bring  up  their  sons  to  field- 
work.  They  have  an  honest  pride  in  not  taking 
parish  relief  even  in  cases  where  I  know  it  is  needed. 
I  have  seldom  had  a  labourer  die  without  leaving  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  say  from  50/.  to  150/.  I  could 
give  numerous  instances  ;  in  fact  it  is  the.  rule,  not 
the  exception.  Recently  a  labouring  man  died  who 
had  brought  up  and  started  in  life  a  family,  and  yet 
left  350/.  ;  he  began  life  as  a  farm-servant.  Another 
I  knew  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Union,  and 
also  had  never  been  anything  but  an  agricultural 
labourer,  who  died  at  35  years  leaving  170/,  They 
do  not  marry  until  both  parties  have  been  out  at 
service  and  got  a  little  money  together.  The  labourers 
come  and  go,  and  change  masters  and  parishes  fre- 
quently. I  think  this  a  great  advantage,  also  in  re- 
spect of  marriages.  In  Norfolk  I  had  a  lai-ge  parish,  and 
running  my  eye  over  the  register  book  for  100  years 
1  found  that  hardly  ever  a  marriage  took  place  with  a 
person  from  another  parish  ;  here  in  Yorkshire  it  is 
just  the  contrary.  There  the  bride  was  generally  in 
the  family  way  ;  here,  where  they  do  not  work  in  the 
fields,  it  is  different.  In  Norfolk,  if  sick  they  went  at 
once  to  the  parish  and  sent  for  the  pai-ish  doctor  ;  here 
they  never  think  of  such  a  thing,  and  their  hardest 
struggle  in  life  is  paying  the  doctor's  bill.  There  is 
an  old  man  in  this  parish,  an  agricultural  labourer, 
who  has  during  his  life  paid  for  himself  and  family 
120/.  in  doctor's  bills.  The  main  grievance  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  that 
he  has  to  walk  often  so  far  to  his  work,  as  many 
villages  have  not  sufficient  cottage  accommodation  in 
proportion  to  their  acreage,  and  if  he  has  to  walk 
three  miles  to  his  work,  still  he  has  to  be  on  the  spot 
at  6  a.m.  with  the  others.  The  land  improvement 
societies  have  done  much  to  facilitate  the  erection  of 

*  "  Wicking  "  is  picking  twitch  or  couch. 
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cottages,  but  the  term  of  years  over  which  the  repay- 
ment is  spread  is  mucli  too  limited. 

With  regard  to  the  education  of  boys,  there  is  no 
disincliigition  of  parents,  quite  the  reverse,  to  have 
their  children  taught,  nor  do  the  farmers  set  them- 
selves against  it;  we  must  study  the  case  before  we 
attempt  to  prescribe  remedies.  In  the  education  report 
for  1861   on  agricultural  districts  in  Yorkshire,  the 
Rev.  G-.'Hedley,  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion, 
p.   145,   Vol.   II.  : — "  Children   usually  commence  to 
"  attend  school  about  -5  years  of  age,  they  begin  to 
"  leave  about  9,  and  few  are  found  above  13.     The 
"  average   period   of  school   life   is  about  6  years." 
Mr.  Watkins,  who  has  been  H.M.  Inspector  of  schools 
in  Yorkshire,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  states  in  his 
evidence,  Vol.  II.  p.  149,  "  that  the  average  age  at 
"  which  they  leave  school  is  10^  years ;  of  children  at 
"  school  39  per  cent,  are  under  7  years  of  age ;  74  per 
"  cent,  under  10 ;  and  only  26  per  cent,  over  10  years 
"  of  age."     Now   bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  how 
large  a  proportion  cf  the  child's  school  life  is  made 
up  of  the  years  from  3  to  5  or  4  to  6.     This  im- 
portant point  is  lost  sight  of  by  Committee  of  Council 
and  educationists.     If  there  is  no  dame's  or  infant 
school  within  reach,  he  loses  2  or  3  years  of  his  short 
school  life.     If  he  goes  to   the  National  school  and 
they  teach  him  the  alphabet,  &c.,  itis  only  a  secondary 
'  part  of  the  school  work,  and  is  done  carelessly  and 
grudgingly  by  some  child  master.     You  must  make 
up  your  mind  that  what  you  do  must  be  done  before 
12  years  of  age  or  not  done  at  all,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  the  effort  should  be  made  in  the  earlier 
years  of  childhood.     It  is  the  fashion  to  lay  consider- 
able stress  upon  adult  and  evening  schools  for  educat- 
ing farm  lads.     I  wish   to  express  in  the  strongest 
terms  my  disbelief  of  such  bosh  and  bunkum  ;  they 
who  write  such  nonsense  write  about  what  they  do  not 
understand  and  have  not  tried.     It  may  answer  for  a 
time,  when  the  novelty  wears  off  it  will  have  to  be 
given  up.     I  never  knew  an  evening  school  in  a  purely 
agricultural  district  hold  its  own  for  a  term  of  years, 
I  never  knew  an  employer  of  labour  who  believed  in 
it.     Boys  of  aU  classes  and  aU  ranks  dislike  school  and 
learning  of  any  sort,  of  course  there  are  some   ex- 
ceptions. 

They  become  practically  their  own  masters  when 
they  begin  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  They  have 
had  a  long  day's  work,  often  are  wet,  oftener  tired,  and 
it  is  an  exertion  they  are  not  inclined  to  make,  to  go 
to  an  adult  or  evening  school.  The  farming  lads  in 
farm  houses  have  to  fodder  the  horses,  at  8  p.m.,  get 
their  supper  and  go  to-bed.  There  is  no  allowance 
made'  for  human  nature  or  rather  "  hobbledehoy " 
nature  by  the  advocates  of  evening  schools  as  the  one 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  neglected  eductition  in  earlier 
years.  Take  our  own  rank  of  life,  a  boy  is  taken 
away  from  school  for  some  cause  or  other  at  15  or  16, 
he  is  sent  to  a  private  tutor — who  that  has  much  ex- 
perience of  life  does  not  knovr  that  ho  then  does 
nothing — there  is  at  that  age  generally  a  disinclination 
and  a  determination  not  to  learn.  What  are  half  the 
sermons  in  the  great  and  good  Arnold's  second  volume 
taken  up  with  but  addresses  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
boys  to  learn.  How  frequent  are  such  instances  as 
"  The  cultivation  of  your  understanding  is  irksome  to 
"  you.  Ii'ksome  as  the  studies  of  the  school  ai'e  to 
"  many."  "  But  here  on  the  contrary  idleness  is  with 
"  many  rather  a  glory,  and  industry  considered  a 
"  reproach." 

Then  again,  he  goes  to  college,  his  future  advance- 
ment and  prospects  in  life  depend  upon  his  reading,  he 
has  the  dread  of  being  plucked  before  him  and  yet  he 
will  not  learn,  and  the  attendance  of  lectures  or 
"  lessons  "  has  to  be  enforced  upon  the  majority  by 
ijunishments.  Why  expect  the  agricultural  labouring 
youths  to  be  of  a  different  mould  ?  He  has  not  the 
incitement  the  other  has  before  him. 

Let  there  be  an  educational  census  to  see  that  a 
school  is  provided  within  reasonable  reach,  encourage 
hy  every  means  in  your  power  infant  and  dame's  schools, 
up  to  12  years  of  age  require  the  boy  to  bo  at  school 


a  certain  number  of  days  per  year,  and  by  that  time 
he  should  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts, 
more  than  that  you  will  not  accomplish  if  you  aim  at 
it.     Well  for  us  if  this  is  done  and  done  thoroughly. 

Now  as  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  agricul- 
tural labourer,  where  a  landloid  is  non-resident,  the 
state  of  things  is  generally  unsatisfactory,  where  he 
is  resident  little  enough  is  done  to  improve  their  con- 
dition.    The  old  English  country  gentleman,  spite  of 
model  villages,  weighed  in  this  balance  is  found  terri- 
bly wanting.     Seldom  are  there  enough  cottages  for 
the  acreage  of  the  farm;  existing  cottages  are  often  in 
wretched  repair;  some  have  only  one,  few  three  bed- 
rooms.    Nuisances  which  they  cannot  help  are  not 
looked  to  and  removed.     If  there  is  one  trait  to  be 
admired   in   the   English   labourer,  it   is   a  love  for 
flowers  and  a  garden.     He  lias    not  always  a  garden, 
often  a  very  small  one  up  in  a  corner  by  the  road-side, 
under  trees,  a  bit  of  waste  ground  anywhere.    If  there 
are  allotments,  it  is  not  the  most  convenient  and  best 
land  in  the  parish,  oftentimes  the  worst,  and  far  off 
from  the  mass  of  the  cottages  which  takes  away  half 
its  value.     lam  not  speaking  of  individual  cases,  but 
of  the  general  state  of  affairs  which  I  have  noted  in 
various  parts  of  England  where  I  have  been  located. 
A  cottager  does  value  a  cow  pasture.     I  wonder  how 
many  cow  pastures  a  census  of  England  would  show. 
Now  I  will  speak  of  a  case  I  know.     A  clergyman 
had  a  field  of  30  acres  near  a  river,  rich  good  pasture. 
It  was  fenced  off  into  two  parts,  each  acre  was  staked 
out.     Alternate  years,  one-half  was  mown,  one-half 
pastured.     Each  labourer  hoped  to  get  a  cow  pasture, 
and  saved  up  money  to  buy  a  cow.     The  rent  was 
paid  twice  a  year,  and  regulaily.    The  indirect  advan- 
tage to  the  parish  of  15  cow-owners  retailing  milk, 
was  no  mean  gain.     Another  case  of  successful  allot- 
ment of  ground  is  this  :  near  the  centre  of  a  large 
agricultural  parish  a  field  of  1 1  aci"es  was  hired.     It 
was  first-rate  land.     It  was  divided  into  44  divisions, 
up  the  centre  was  marked  out  a  road  lOfeet  wide. 
The  divisions  were  planted  with  a  beech  hedge.    This 
first-rate  land  was  let  for  little  more  than  a  farmer 
would  have  given,  1 4s.  the  quarter  acre-included  rates, 
taxes,  and   tithes  ;    10*.   was  paid  after  harvest,  4«. 
after  Easter.      There  was   hardly  ever   a   defaulter. 
The  value  it  was  of  to  the  occupier  was  extraordinary, 
and  the  accounts  I  heard  of  the  money  made  out  of  it 
almost  fabulous.     A  great  part  of  the  cultivation  was 
done    by   the   women   and   children.       On   summer 
evenings  and   Sundays  the  whole  population  almost 
within  reach  would  be  found  walking  there  and  com- 
paiing  the  different  crops,  &c.     Why  will   not  land- 
loi'ds  try  these  simple  means  of  attaching  the  labourer 
to  his  home,  and  why  will  the  farmer  begrudge  him  a 
few  acres  of  land  ? 

My  residences  have  been  in  many  counties,  my  ex- 
perience extends  over  many  years ;  I  give  you  the 
results. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Scott  F.  Sdbtees,, 


JOHN  WELLS,  ESQ. 

329.  Booth  Ferry  House,  township  of  Armin. — 
I  employ  regularly  on  my  farm  throughout  the 
year  three  to  five  males  and  30  to  34  females, 
but  in  the  potato  season  I  employ  for  a  month 
double  this  number  ;  these  are  strangers  who  come 
from  the  manufacturing  districts  seeking  work.  I 
employ  no  males  under  10  years  of  age.  Of  the 
females,  three  are  between  10  and  1 3,  and  30  between 
13  and  18.  In  winter  they  are  employed  in  picking 
and  sorting  old  potatoes,  in  planting  the  new  crop, 
weeding  wheat,  storing  potatoes,  weeding  line  and 
spring  crops.  In  summer,  in  hoeing  turnips  and 
wesding  potatoes  up  to  hay  time.  In  autumn,  after 
harvest,  in  taking  up  potatoes.  In  winter,  in  picking 
over  potatoes  and  sorting  them  for  market.  On  my 
Booth  Ferry  farm  the  average  distance  to  work  would 
be  one  mile,  on  the  pasture  farm  two  miles.  They 
leave  home  at  8"  in  the  morning  and  get  back  at  6  p.m. 

3D  3 
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with'  an  hour  allowed  for  meals.  The  sexes  work  to- 
gether ;  the  overlooker  who  is  employed  keeps  the 
boys  right  and  I  should  think  the  girls  cannot  be 
better  cared  for,  as  they  work  with  theii"  own  mothers. 
I  urge  attention  to  school  from  5  to  10  years  at  all 
seasons,  and  in  the  winter  season  up  to  13  years.  I 
advocate  all  boys  and  girls  being  sent  out  to  service  at 
13  ;  boys  to  agriculture  and  girls  to  domestic  service, 
except  when  the  parents  possess  the  means  of  sending 
them  as  apprentices  to  tradesmen. 

I  have  had  no  experience  whatever  of  public  gangs, 
and  I  think  the  expression  "  private  gang "  conveys 
a  meaning  that  does  not  exist ;  the  women  and  chil- 
dren employed  only  come  when  they  think  proper, 
never  more  than  five  days  in  the  week,  and  only 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  excepting  when  the  potatoe 
cropping  season  is  on,  at  that  period  they  have  some- 
times rough  weather  to  experience,  but  they  earn 
high  wages.  A  woman  and  girl,  10  years  of  age,  get 
2s.  6d.  a  day.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  private  gangs 
as  they  exist  in  this  country  ought  not  to  have  any 
legislative  interference,  except  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  I  allow  a  child  under  10  years  of  age  to 
be  employed  in  field  pursuits  ;  and  I  would  put  the 
penalty  on  the  employer.  I  find  that  if  girls  are 
allowed  to  work  in  the  fields  at  13  years  of  age,  they 
become  demoralized  ;  but  I  consider  that  this,  does  not 
arise  from  field  employment,  but  from  not  ha,ving  any 
proper  supervision  after  work  hours. 

I  should  think  it  exceedingly  hard  for  a  poor  man 
with  six  children  varying  in  age  from  5  to  1 3,  if  he 
were  debarred  from  the  assistance  he  would  receive  by 
the  wages  of  those  above  10  years  employed  at  certain 
seasons  in  the  fields,  the  work  also  prepares  the  chil- 
dren for  their  futm-e  part  in  life.  I  will  never  as  an 
employer  have  a  child  under  12  years  of  age  ;  but 
knowing  the  pi  ivations  a  labourer  with  a  large  family 
must  suffer,  if  those  above  10  were  debarred  from 
labour  I  submit.  The  half-day  or  alternate  day 
system  would  not  answer  no  farmeis  would  so 
employ  the  children  ;  they  would  rather  be  without 
them,  and  the  parents  as  before  stated  would  suffer. 

I  would  have  the  children  attend  school  regularly 
under  all  circumstances,  from  6  to  10  years  of  age, 
and  from  October  to  March,  till  13,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  they  could  be  spared  ;  but  that  would  fit 
them  well  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

School  attendance  is  very  much  affected  by  the 
distance ;  and  here  arises  another  great  difficulty, 
farmsteads  are  now  generally  erected  in  the  centre  of 
the  lands,  distant  perhaps  two  miles  fi'om  the  villages, 
two  or  three  cottages  are  erected  for  the  convenience 
of  the  labourer,  but  all  complain  of  the  drawback  to 
their  children's  schooling,  and  would  rather  live  in 
the  vUlage  than  walk  to  their  work.  The  school 
attendance  is  not  affected  by  the  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  parents ;  the  farmers  give  201.  a  year,  and  the 
proprietor  30Z.,  a  school-house  and  master's-house. 
The  school  payment  is  2d.  a  week  for  one  child,  but 
in  the  case  of  a  family,  only  \d.  ;  though  they  enter 
them,  they  wiU  allow  them  to  idle  about  without 
making  them  attend  punctually;  there  are  sewing 
classes  at  the  school  under  the  mistress,  and  examined 
by  the  ladies  of  the  village. 

No  cottage,  with  a  family  to  provide  for,  should 
have  less  than  three  bedrooms  and  a  kitchen.  All 
teaching  is  vain,  if  parents  and  children  are  huddled 
together  in  one  sleeping  apartment.  The  want  of 
self-respect  is  engendered  at  an  early  age,  and  fre- 
quently never  eradicated.  I  have  an  average  of 
two  and  a  half  cottages  for  each  100  acres  on  my 
farm,  but  I  should  say  the  average  of  the  parish  is 
below  that.  I  believe  all  employed  in  the  township 
with  three  or  four  exceptions,  have  cottages  in  the 
village  and  on  the  outlying  farms.  No  lodgers  are 
allowed  where  a  family  exists.  The  cottages  are  of 
various  construction.  Some  have  two,  some  three, 
and  others  four  rooms  each,  but  the  size  is  apportioned 
to  the  families.  Onelowroom  12feetbyl4feet,  and  the 
same  above;  a  smaller  one  behind,  10  feet  by  12  feet  ; 
or  10  feet  by  14  feet ;  a  smaller  room  above  in  the 


newer  cottage's;  The  older  ones  have  been  rejfjaired 
and  added  to.  The  drainage  is  fail-,  every  cottage  has 
a  good  garden,  generally  attached,  varying  from  15 
to  20  perches,  I  do  not  advocate  more  than  20 
perches,  it  is  an  amusement  to  the  labourer  to  culti- 
vate that  in  his  leisure  hours ;  if  you  make  them 
larger  he  breaks  a  day's  work,  and  this  leads  to 
unpleasantness  with  the  employer.  The  landlord  owns 
all  the  cottages  and  the  rent  is  Is.  a  week  with  a  few 
exceptions,  but  never  more  than  Is.  6d. ;  the  cottages 
have  been  greatly  improved  since  1835.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  necessity  for  three  bedrooms  in  a 
cottage  is  so  clear  as  alleged,  the  third  room  is  often 
unused  and  becomes  dirty  and  untidy.  It  i's  impos- 
sible, in  my  opinion,  to  make  cottages  remunerative 
per  se  for  the  agricultural  labom'er.  The  owners  of 
estates  should  see  that  proper  cottage  accommodation 
is. provided  to  each  farmer,  including  the  rent  in  the 
price  of  the  land,  and  the  tenants  should  not  be 
allowed  to  exact  more  than  Is.  a  week  from  each 
cottager  as  rent ;  in  too  many  instances  I  have  seen 
the  farmer  actually  making  a  profit  out  of  the 
labourer's  cottage.  Agreements  should  be  drawn  up 
by  which  the  labourer  would  be  prevented  from 
taking  advantage  of  his  cheap  residence  against  his 
employer,  and  the  employer  from  gaining  pecuniary 
advantages  from  the  labourer.  No  lodger  should  be  , 
allowed. 

There  is  one  school  supported  by  the  ratepayers, 
the  average  attendance  in  summer,  19  boys  and  13 
girls  ;  in  winter,  20  boys  and  18  girls.  We  have  no 
night  school  in  the  parish.  Agricultural  labom-ers 
are  too  tfred  with  their  days  work,  they  fall  asleep 
immediately  they  leave  the  ft'esh  air. 

I  should  say  froin  experience  one-half  of  the  boys 
hired  into  the  farm  houses  can  neither  read  nor 
write  ;  in  my  service  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
instruction  three  nights  a  week  ;  some  readily  embrace 
it,  but  others  wiU  not  attend.  I  never  engage  a  farm 
servant  unless  they  will  sign  a  contract  at  the  time  of 
hiring ;  I  had  great  difficulty  at  first  in  getting  this 
done.  I  also  hire  them  to  attend  divine  service  once 
on  Sunday.  I  once  got  the  farmers  to  agree  not  to 
take  lads  without  a  character,  but  they  did  not  stick 
to  it.  I  see  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  farmers 
to  carry  out  any  scheme  of  education  dependent  on 
certificates  of  school  attendance  unless  they  are  com- 
pelled by  law.  " 

There  is  gi'eat  difficulty  in  getting  domestic  ser- 
vants. The  girls  are  so  fond  of  the  liberty  attendant 
on  field  work  that  they  object  to  the  restraints  of  ser- 
vice. The  farmets'  sons  want  education  quite  as  much 
as  the  labourers.  I  believe  the  s  ystem  of  farm  lads 
living  on  the  premises  is  essential  to  the  operations  of 
the  farm,  especially  as  to  the  care  of  horses  ;  one  lad 
looks  after  four  horses. 

THOENE. 

Population,   3,381  ;    Acreage,    12,400 ;    Cultivation, 

chiefly  arable. 

330.  Hev.  George  Jannings.  —  The  private  gang 
system  exists  here  ;  the  children  are  employed  in  hoe- 
ing wheat  and  dibbling  beans,  planting  and  sorting 
potatoes,  and  in  the  autumn  in  gathering  potatoes. 
In  some  cases  they  go  three  miles  to  their  work.  The 
hours  of  work  on  the  land  are  from  9  till  5  with  an 
hour  allowed  for  meals,  and  the  sexes  generally  work 
together  which  must,  I  think,  have  an  injurious  ten- 
dency on  the  young  females.  They  attend  the  paro- 
chial school  during  some  parts  of  the  year  when  there 
is  less  to  do  in  the  fields.  I  scarcely  think  it  would 
be  desirable  or  practicable  to  subject  private  gangs  to 
legislative  regulations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
females  who  are  in  the  habit  of  working  in  the  fields 
acquire  a  disinclination  for  domestic  service  together 
with  a  certain  carelessness  of  manner.  I  would  not 
place  any  restriction  on  the  employment  of  females  in 
field  work. 

I  find  that  parents  generally  are  anxious  to  give 
their  children  as  good  an  education  as  possible,  and 
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they  make  a,  point  of  sending  th,em  to  school  during 
slack  time,  that  is,  in  the  winter  and  just  before 
harvest.  The  school  attendance  is  not  affected  here 
by  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents,  as  the  school 
has  larf e  endowments. 

The  parish  is  three  miles  eacji  way  from  the  par- 
sonage. I  would  put  a  limit  on  childrens'  work  at  10 
years,  and  require  three  months  school  attendance 
during  the  year  till  1^  years  old.  Many  go  to  per- 
manent service  before  13. 

The  wages  are  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  a  day  for  a  man. 
The  majority  of  the  occupa,tions  are  from  150  to  400 
acres;  there  are,  however,  some  very  small  holders, 
as  there  is  a  growing  desire  among  labourers  and  small 
tradesmen  to  possess  bits  of  land.  There  are  a  great 
many  allotments  for  the  cottagers  which  are  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  ai-e  let  in  portions  of  a  rood  or  half 
an  acre.  The  waterside  population  here  are  very  bad 
and  inaccessible  to  the  clergyman,  as  they  spend  much 
of  their  time  on  board  the  barges  and  shut  up  their 
cottages.  I  have  lately  established  a  girls'  school 
here  ;  the  payments  are  3d.,  4d.,  and  6d.  a  week,  and 
I  do  not  find  many  complaints  by  the  parents  of 
inability  to  pay. 

STAINFORTH. 

Population,  751  ;  Acreage,  2,920;  Cultivation,  about 
three-fourths  arable. 

331.  John  Bladworth,  Esq. — There  are  12  young 
persons  and  women  employed  in  field  work,  fom'  boys 
between  10  and  13,  and  one  between  13  and  18. 
Seven  widows  or  married  women  over  18.  Their 
work  in  the  spring  is  dibbling  beans  and  picking  couch 
grass.  In  summer,  in  hoeing  and  singling  turnips, 
and  in  autumn  in  potato  gathering,  They  live  near 
the  farms  on  which  they  work.  The  maximum  dis- 
tance would  not  exceed  one  mile.  The  hours  of  work 
on  the  lan^  are  eight,|  with  one  hour  and  a  half 
allowed  for  meals,  and:  there  is  no  injury  to  their 
healtili.  There  are  no  girls  above  15  years  of  age  who  go 
to  field  work  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  cases  where 
this  prevails  their  morals  do  not  suffer  by  it.  I  would 
not  place  any  restriction  on  female  employment ;  the 
work  they  perform  is  easy  and  healthy,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  women  are  widows,  who  would  be  deprived  of 
a  great  aid  to  their  means  if  prevented  from  working. 

No  boys  should  be  employed  under  10  years  ol"  age. 
H^f  days  or  alternate  days  for  school  would  not  work 
at  all,  the  farmer  must  have  them  altogether  or  not  at 
all ;  the  winter  months  might  be  devoted  to  education. 
The  school  attendance  is  affected  in  some  cases  by  the 
pecuniaiT-  resources  of  the  parent,  and  a  man  with  a 
large  family  cannot  spare  the  elder  ones  for  school  as 
he  requires  their  services  for  the  support  of  the  family. 

The  accommodation  in  the  cottages  is  good  and 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  them.  There  should 
be  two  cottages  per  100  acres.  The  rooms  are  10  to 
12  feet  square,  the  ventilation  is  good,  and  on  an 
average  there  would  be  two  low  and  two  bedrooms, 
with  pantry  and  out-buildings,  and  most  of  them  have 
a  garden  attached  ;  they  are  owned  by  landowners  or 
small  freeholders. 

The  surrounding  district  is  well  off  for  schools  with 
endowments ;  in  Fishlake  parish  there  is  a  well  en- 
dowed school  with  free  education,  but  the  population 
is  the  most  ignorant  in  the  district. 

Most  of  the  farms  are  from  300  to  400  acres  ;  mine 
is  700.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  women  or  children 
to  work.  The  wages  for  a  man  are  3«.  Gd.  a  day,  for 
women  and  boys  Is.  ordinarily,  Is.  3rf.  in  potato 
time.  There  are  no  large  landowners.  The  poor 
people  have  cows  ;  they  pay  \l.  for  a  summer  run  in 
the  lanes,  and  they  have  also  a  small  field  of  from 
three  to  five  acres  which  is  rented  by  themselves. 
The  farm  servants  as  a  rule  live  in  the  farmer's  house. 

The  district  from  Stainforth  to  Doncaster  is  sand ; 
north  of  the  river  Don  is  clay.  The  district  called 
the  Levels  was  reclaimed  in  Charles  the  Second's 

time. 

[Mr.  Bladworth  lately  offered  to  send  his  shepherd's 
child  to  school  free,  (the  boy  at  the  time  earning  5s;  a 


week  in  light  work,  feeding  the  turnip  cutter,)  the 
shepherd  declined,  saying  bread  was  better  than  learn- 
ing ;  when  told  that  the  law  would  soon  compel  him 
to  send  his  children  under  a  certain  age  to  school,  he 
said  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  for  two  years.  This 
shepherd  was  earning  16s.  a  week  and  had  a  large 
family."] 

Appendix  to  Repoet  on  the  Laboue  of  Women  and 
Young  -Childeen  in  Ageiculttjee. 

This  townshipi  with  a  population  of  751,  has  one- 
third  the  number  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits,  while 
of  the  other  two-thirds  the  labouring  male  population 
are  so  fully  employed  that  their  wives  and  children 
will  not  as  a  rule  go  out  to  work. 

A  man's  wage  is  2s.  Qd.  per  day,  but  in  hay  time 
and  harvest  this  is  considerably  exceeded,  as  also  at 
thorough  draining  and  other  contract  work'  they  earn  a 
larger  sum. 

Thus  the  women  that  go  out  to  field  work  are  prin- 
cipally widows  who  have  little  or  no  other  means  of 
subsistence,  and  the  children  belong  mostly  to  men 
with  large  young  families. 

We  have  neither  pubhc  nor  private  .gangs,  but  in 
the  neighbouring  villages  I  have  observed  occasionally, 
say  half  a  dozen  women  at  work  with  some  old  man  to 
superintend  them  and  keep  them  at  work,;  and  as  their 
tongues  are  more  likely  to  be  in  motion  than  their 
hands  this  is  a  necessary  and  a  proper  precaution; 
His  presence  wiU  neither  cause  them  to  overtax  their 
strength  nor  be  detrimental  to  their  morals.  I  should 
myself  prefer  seeing  more  women  and  children  at  work 
in  the  fields,  both  for  their  own  and  the  farmer's 
interest.  They  are  never  called  upon  to  do  work  un- 
fitted to  their  strength  and  the  fresh  open  air  is  con- 
ducive to  their  health.  It  consists  mainly  in  hand 
picking  couch  grass,  weeding  corn,  singling  and  hoe- 
ing turnips,  bird  tenting,  &c.,  and  a  wife  who  can  add 
6s.  to  her  husband's  store  at  the  end  of  the  week,  or 
if  they  have  a  boy  1 1  years  of  age  bringing  in  5s. 
more,  would  surely  not  only  be  a  handsome  addition, 
but  might  with  a  little  providence  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  store  which  might  in  after  days  keep  "  the  wolf  from 
"  their  doors "  and  themselves  from  the  workhouse. 
But  it  is,  I  regret  to  say,  a  rare  case,  in  which  a  man, 
no  matter  how  small  his  family,  ever  thinks  of  laying 
by  a  penny.  As  regards  morals  I  have  never  been 
able  to  draw  a  comparison  unfavourable  to  those  who 
work  in  the  fields  ;  neither  does  it  in  any  way  en- 
coui'age  illegitimacy.  I  cannot  point  to  a  single 
instance  in  this  village  in  which  a  girl  who  has  stayed 
at  home  has  committed  herself,  though  there  are  many 
who  have  done  so  while  in  service.  In  farmhouses 
in  which  servants  of  both  sexes  are  nightly  brought 
into  immediate  contact,  and  perhaps  with  an  insuf- 
ficient attention  to  the  position  of  their  dormitories, 
seduction  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  labour  of  women  and  children  is  the  most 
economical  the  farmer  can  employ,  for  in  work  which 
requires  suppleness  of  finger,  or  activity  rather  than 
strength,  they  will  do  as  much  as  a  man. 

With  respect  to  the  education  of  children,  the  plan 
suggested  in  your  circular  of  alternate  days  at  work 
and  school  would  never  do,  as  the  farmers  in  most 
cases  could  not  obtain  relays  of  children  to  fill  up  the 
time  ;  and  a  day  off  and  a  day  on  would  not  be 
tolerated  and  could  not  be  practically  carried  out. 

Children  might  be  prohibited  from  working  under 
the  age  of  1 1  years  ;  or  they  might  be  restricted  from 
work  for  five  months  in  the  year,  say  from  September 
to  the  end  of  February. 

The  working  classes,  generally  speaking;  do  not 
properly  appreciate  education,  and  the  man.  with  large 
family  cannot  afford,  even  if  he  felt  inclined,  to  send 
his  children  to  school.  And  unless  some  provision 
was  made  to  meet  the  latter  case,  and  a  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  for  a  given  time  on  aE.  classes  of 
the  poor,  any  prohibitory  labour  enactment  with  a  view 
to  education  would  be  inoperative,  and  fail  to  secure 
the  object  aimed  at. 

Jno.  Bladwokth,  J.P. 

Stainforth,  near  Doncaster.  •''-- ^ "    ^'^''    ■•-■■."' 
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WARMSWORTH. 


Population,  361. 


Acreage,  1,074. 
arable. 


Cultivation  chiefly 


332.  Eev.  C.  E.   Thomas,  rector. — There  are  no 
private  gangs  in  this  parish,  and  those  othervrise  em- 
ployed here  are  about  60. 
Boys  : 

Under  8  -  -  - 

Between  8  and  10 

Between  10  and  13        - 

And  between  13  and  18 
Females  : 

Under  8  -  -  -  -     2 

Between  10  and  13         -  -  -     6 

Between  13  and  18         -  -  1 


-  4 

-  6 

-  6 

-  8=24 


Over  18 


12  married  and  one  unmarried=22 


Their  work  in  spring  is  bird  tenting,  picking 
twitche,  dibbling  beans,  and  hoeing  corn.  In  summer 
in  weeding  and  singling  turnips.  In  autumn,  in 
potato  picking.  In  winter,  in  cutting  and  pulling 
turnips  and  tenting.  None  go  more  than  2\  miles  to 
their  work.  The  usual  hours  of  work  on  land  are 
from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  \\  hours  allowed  for 
meals.  In  the  quarries  in  summer  they  work  from  4 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  There  is  no  injury  to  the  health,  un- 
less perhaps  in  the  case  of  very  young  children  and  in 
wet  weather.  They  are  employed  very  young  in  the 
quarries.  I  have  known  them  suffer  but  not  at  other 
work.  Quarry  work  is  in  my  opinion  too  laborious 
for  boys  under  14  years  of  age,  and  unfit  for  females 
altogether.  Where  women  go  out  regularly  to  field 
work  it  has  the  efl'ect  of  making  ihem  dirty  and 
slovenly  in  their  homes,  careless  of  the  comforts  of 
their  husbands  and  families,  and  coarse  in  their  man- 
ners, their  children  go  about  neglected  in  appearance, 
and  their  husbands  for  want  of  home  comforts  are 
drunken.  On  the  other  hand  where  they  are  occa- 
sionally so  employed,  as  foi'  harvest,  stone  picking, 
and  such  like,  it  makes  them  industrious,  tends  to 
healthiness,  and  rubs  off  that  finery  and  pride  which  is 
apt  to  grow  among  our  cottagers  and  to  make  them 
think  they  are  not  to  soil  their  hands  with  work.  I 
would  restrict  females  under  12  or  13  from  going  to 
•work,  and  certainly  during  the  winter  months  females 
should  not  work,  as  many  go  out  poorly  clad  and  woi-se 
shod  and  so  get  into  bad  health. 

Turnip  cutting  and  pulling  in  winter  is  a  cruel 
employment  for  v.'omen.  Moderate  summer  work, 
where  there  are  not  very  young  children  left  at  home, 
is  of  use  both  to  the  women  and  also  to  the  bringing 
up  of  the  children  in  industry  and  domestic  habit.  I 
would  not  allow  boys  to  go  to  work  at  all  before 
8  years  of  age,  and  not  regularly  before  13.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  person  of  any  age  ought  to  go  four 
miles  backwards  and  forwards  to  work  daily  ;  it  must 
in  the  end  tell  upon  the  workmen  as  well  as  upon  the 
employer  very  disadvautageously.  No  child  under  13 
should  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  I  would 
recommend  that  an  endeavour  be  made  to  enforce 
attendance  at  school  during  the  six  winter  months, 
i.e.,  from  October  to  March.  Distance,  except  in  deep 
snow  or  in  very  bad  weather,  does  not  affect  the 
school  attendance.  We  have  no  industrial  training 
school,  but  we  encourage  it  in  various  ways. 

I  consider  good  cottage  accommodation  most  es- 
sential both  to  health,  comfort,  and  morality.  I  have 
known  the  finest  and  naturally  healthiest  children 
waste  away  through  so  many  sleeping  in  too  confined 
a  space,  also  decently  brought-up  families  turn  out  Ul 
and  bear  bastard  children  owing  to  tlie  crowded  state 
of  their  home  apartments,  which  must  destroy  all 
sense  of  decency.  Three  cottages  for  200  acres  are 
considered  sufficient  for  the  land.  We  have  not  above 
one  to  100  acres.  There  are  not  enough  cottages  with 
two  or  three  bedrooms,  but  improvements  are  being 
made.  The  cottages  are  limestone  houses  with  tile 
roofs.  One  down-stairs  room  and  one  or  two  up- 
stairs rooms  about  14  or  15  feet  by  15  feet,  about 
7  feet  6  inches  in  height,  bad  ventilation,  and  tolerable 
drainage,  bad    accommodation    for  families  by  not 


having  separate  rooms  for  parents  and  children. 
Most  of  the  cottages  have  gardens,  privies,  and  pig- 
styes  ;  they  are  in  the  hands  of  landowners,  and  are 
rented  from  3/.  to  4/.  a  year.  A  kitchen  often  forms 
the  sleeping  apartment  for  one  of  the  family.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  in  these  parts,  where  work  is  plentiful 
and  labour  well  paid,  cottages  could  be  constructed, 
good  and  comfortable  dwellings,  with  every  necessary, 
at  a  cost  which  would  repay  the  landed  proprietor, 
taking  into  consideration  how  much  he  and  his 
tenants  are  losing  by  labourers  coming  from  a  distance 
even  of  two  miles  to  their  work,  and  if  the  houses 
were  comfortable  the  labourers  would  gladly  pay 
51.  or  Ql.  &  year. 

School. 
In  Summer. 


On 
Register. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Boys  : 
Under  10 

20 

12 

Between  10  and  13 

4 

2 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

15 

10 

Between  10  and  13 

8 

2 

In  Winter. 


Boys  : 

Under  10 

25 

15 

Between  10  and  13 

6 

4 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

18 

12 

Between  10  and  13 

10 

5 

There  ai'e  seven  boys  and  six  girls  neitlier  at  school 
nor  at  work  in  summer  and  winter.  Those  who  do 
not  send  their  children  regularly  to  school  are  persons 
of  very  insutficient  education  themselves,  many  of 
whom  can  neither  read  nor  write.  We  had  a  night 
school  from  October  to  January  open  for  13  weeks 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  for  three  nights  a  week.  This 
year  we  had  only  seven  scholars  above  12  years  of 
age  ;  other  years  we  have  had  from  10  to  20.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  night  school  should  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  day  school  unless  kept  up  regularly 
all  the  year  round,  and  hi  summer  it  would  never  be 
attended.  The  difficulties  of  maintaining  one  are  the 
want  of  scholars  of  that  class  which  are  aljle  to  attend, 
the  distance  of  some  who  do  not  like  to  come  so  far 
in  the  dark,  wet  and  dark  nights,  bad  roads,  &c.  This 
year  the  attendance  was  so  bad  we  closed  the  school, 
and  supplied  the  few  who  were  willing  to  come  with 
books  to  read  at  home. 

As  to  the  system  of  hiring  at  statutes  (as  is  the 
custom  here),  we  long  to  see  it  changed,  as  it  is  a 
most  demoralizing  system  ;  but,  so  far  as  my  own 
parish  is  affected  by  it,  we  experience  very  little  of 
the  evil  results. 

For  20  years  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  dis- 
courage, as  far  as  possible,  parents  taking  their  children 
to  be  hired  at  statutes.  I  have  a  list  of  those  males 
and  females  who  want  places,  and  at  different  trades- 
people's shops  in  Doncaster  where  we  deal,  I  have  left 
lists  of  boys  and  girls  wanting  such  and  such  situations, 
in  this  way  it  has  become  known  that  I  interest  myself 
in  getting  servants  places,  and  I  am  applied  to  by 
many  farmers  and  tradespeople  for  servants  ;  and  I 
believe  if  this  were  done  in  each  parish  we  should 
have  an  end  of  hiring  at  statutes.  The  farmers  like 
it,  and  I  have  been  successM  in  most  cases  in  finding 
good  servants,  and  comfortable  places  for  them  (which 
has  given  mutual  satisfaction),  and  they  have  in  many 
instances  returned  to  me  at  the  year's  end  to  ask  me 
to  find  them  another.  Even  if  this  were  carefully 
carried  out  with  respect  to  the  young  women,  the 
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great  e-vil  of  statutes  Vvould  be  removed.  For  the 
young  men,  when  left  to  themselves  behave  tolerably 
steadily,  but  it  is  the  young  girls  of  14  or  15  years  of 
age  who  have  not  been  out  before,  who,  if  they  have 
attende"h  school,  have  left  it  2  or  3  years  and  have 
been  employed  either  at  home  or  elsewhere  as  girls  of 
all  work,  these  having  lost  all  sense  of  control  go  to 
the  statutes  and  in  the  most  shameful  and  brazen  way 
lead  the  young  men  into  all  sorts  of  misbehaviour. 
There  is,  I  am  thankful  to  see,  a  growing  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  and  the  fai'mers  to  see  this  kind  of 
thing  abolished,  and  we  shall  abolish  it  in  time  if  we 
act  together  and  are  content  to  lead  and  not  to  drive  ; 
for  the  Yorkshiremen  of  aU  people  of  the  world  are 
the  last  that  will  bear  driving.  There  are  some  farmers 
here  who  have  an  opinion  that  if  there  were  more 
cottages  on  the  farms,  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
number  of  youths  hired  at  statutes  as  in  that  case 
they  would  work  on  the  farms  with  their  parents. 

I  have  tried  very  mnny  different  kinds  of  schools 
since  I  have  been  here.  A  school  under  an  uncerti- 
iicated  mistress  to  begin  with  ;  then  under  a  certifi- 
cated mistress  and  pupil-teacher  j  then  under  a  cer- 
tificated master  and  sempstress,  and  now  under  a 
certificated  master  and  uncertificated  mistress.  I 
find  it  now  answer  thoroughly,  the  people  begin  to 
value  education  and  to  send  their  children  to  us  in 
preference  to  sending  them  to  Doncaster  schools.  We 
find  an  evening  sewing  class  for  girls  in  summer  work 
well,  one  reads  in  turit,  whilst  the  others  sew  ;  two 
girls  and  two  boys  take  the  cleaning  of  the  schoool 
every  day  and  more  thoroughly  on  one  evening  in 
the  week,  and  this  is  done  under  the  inspection  of  the 
master,  which  makes  them  handy  and  cleanly. 

We  encourage  every  kind  of  domestic  and  agri- 
cultural work,  as  tending  to  make  the  children  useful 
and  intelligent,  so  long  as  it  is  not  carried  to  excess  to 
interfere  with  their  studies. 

Flower  and  root  shows  for  the  cottagers  with  prizes 
for  the  best  kept  garden  and  house  front,  and  prizes 
for  sewing,  all  conduce  to  make  them  take  a  pride  in 
the  neatness  and  respectability,  and  comfort  of  their 
homes  as  well  as  making  them  more  industrious,  sober, 
and  contented. 

BARNBROtJGH. 

Population,     562.      Acreage      2,000.       Cultivation, 
mixed. 

333.   George     Wordsworth,    assistant   registrar 

There  are  45  males  and  10  females  employed  here  in 
private  gangs  ;  they  are  employed  in  gathering  stones, 
and  weeding  and  turnip  cutting. 

The  men  work  12  hours  and  the  women  10  hours  ; 
they  do  not  go  far  to  their  work,  and  two  hours  a  day 
are  allowed  for  their  meals. 

One  man  usually  goes  with  two  or  three  women. 
The  state  of  education  among  the  young  is  very 
indifferent. 

Females  going  out  to  work  for  farmers  when  young 
are  generally  not  wishful  to  remain  in  their  situations 
when  they  have  obtained  one.  In  my  opinion  females 
would  be  better  at  home  and  the  young  ones  at  service. 

Boys  should  not  be  employed  under  12  years  old. 
Eegular  attendance  at  school  for  boys  under  12  years 
of  age  during  the  winter  would  be  the  best  plan. 

We  have  about  100  houses  for  560  inhabitants 
giving  five  or  six  to  each  house,  the  cottages  generally 
are  small,  one  low  room  and  pantry  and  one  bedroom  ; 
the  tenants  are  obliged  to  deal  with  the  landlord. 
In  our  parish  there  are  several  freeholders.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  number  at  school  but  it  is  about  50 
boys  and  girls.  There  is  a  night  school  open  twice  a 
week,  for  two  hours  a  night  during  three  months  of 
the  year  attended  by  about  10  scholars  ;  they  are 
taught  reading  and  writing. 

Boys  who  go  out  to  work  young  get  their  minds 
engaged  with  other  objects  and  are  careless  about 
tljeir  education. 

Wages  for  an  ordinary  labourer  12s.  and  13s.  a 
week.     Women  Is.  a  day.     Boys  6d,  and  M.  a  day. 


I  had  a  school  for  six  years,  taught  several  children 
for  nothing,  and  they  were  the  worst  attendants. 
Compulsion  is  necessary  to  make  parents  send  their 
children  to  school,  a  limit  of  age  for  work  alone 
would  not  be  sufficient.  I  think  that  half  time  might 
be  worked  in  agricultural  districts.  Mexbro  is  in  my 
district  where  there  are  large  works. 

There  are  fewer  children  born  dead  in  agricultural 
than  in  manufacturing  districts. 

The  young  married  women  earn  6s,  a  week  while 
they  leave  their  children  with  someone  to  take  care 
of,  and  pay  2s.  a  week  for  them.  The  neighbouring 
village  of  Melton  is  very  short  of  cottage  accom- 
modation. This  having  been  an  open  parish  for  many 
years  supplies  labour  for  the  adjoining  parishes. 

HEMSWORTH. 
Population  about  1,000. 

334.  The  Rev.  A.  Wrightson. — The  farmers  here 
keep  very  few  lads  in  their  houses,  the  system  has 
been  much  given  up.  they  get  labourers  instead  from 
the  village.  The  women  and  children  are  only  occa- 
sionally employed,  children  very  seldom,  and  only  at 
odd  times  such  as  potatoe  planting,  bird-tenting, 
singling  turnips,  and  dibbling  wheat.  The  women  go 
"  looking  "  (weeding)  corn  with  a  thistle-spud.  The 
children  attend  school  in  winter. 

I  would  not  advise  any  legislation  as  the  age  for 
work  ;  there  is  no  gang  system,  men  and  women  do 
not  go  together  to  the  fields. 

Men's  wages  are  15s.  a  week  and  allowances.  Coals 
are  led  for  them,  and  milk  is  given.  The  women  get 
Is,  a  day  for  machine  work  ;  and  tenpence  a  day  for 
ordinary  work.  The  earnings  in  harvest  are  very 
large  and  there  is  no  poverty  in  the  parish.  We  have 
a  clothing  club.  The  money  is  always  ready  for  the 
payments.  There  is  an  endowed  grammar  school,  a 
parish  school  and  National  school. 

The  farms  are  small  with  a  fair  proportion  of  grass. 
The  cottages  are  sufficient  in  number  and  well  situated 
for  the  work  of  the  farm. 

TADCASTER. 

335.  Alexander  Shaw,  schoolmaster. — I  have  been 
here  12  months;  the  number  on  the  books  is  120, 
average  attendance  for  1867,  68,  The  women  and 
children  go  out  in  great  numbers  in  April  and  May 
for  willow-peeling,  which  is  very  easy  work,  and  chil 
dren  go  as  young  as  7  years  of  age.  They  are  also 
employed  in  potato  planting  and  gathering.  The 
wages  for  an  ordinary  labourer  are  14s.  and  15s.  a 
week.  Many  of  the  parents  are  indifferent  to  educa; 
tion,  many  children  are  running  about  the  streets  who 
never  come  to  school.  In  one  case,  I  offered  to  teach 
a  child  who  had  been  paying  and  had  left  the  school 
free,  but  with  no  effect.  There  are  also  in  Tadcaster 
an  Irish  Roman  Cathohc  school,  a  church  girls'  school 
and  a  grammar  school. 

HEALAUGH. 
Population,  262.         -        Acreage,  2,981. 

336.  Rev,  E.  H.  Brooksbank. — There  are  no'private 
gangs  here.  There  are  22  males  and  females  employed 
in  agricultural  labour. 

Of  the  males  : — 

Between  8  and  10  -  -  -  2 

„     10    „    13  -  -  -  4 

„     13    „    18  -  -  -  1 
Of  the  females  : — 

Under  10        -  -  -  -  1 

Between  10  and  13  -  -  -  4 

Over  18  years,  nine  married  and  one  unmarried. 

They  are  employed  in  tenting  seed-corn,  and  weed- 
ing; in  summer  and  autumn  in  the  hay  and  corn 
harvest  ;  in  the  winter  they  are  not  employed  at  all. 
The  hours  of  work  on  land  are  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
with  an  hour  allowed  for  meals  ;  this  employment  is 
beneficial  to  their  health.  I  would  not  allow  boys  to 
work  under  9  years  of  age  ;  but  I  see  no  necessity  for 
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placing  a  restriction  on  female  employment.  I  would 
restrict  work  in  the  winter  to  the  following  hours  : — 
From  half  an  hour  after  sunrise  to  half  an  hour  before 
sunset  ;  in  summer,  to  10  hours  a  day. 

We  have  about  one  cottage  per  100  acres.  The 
cottages  are  generally  very  good,  each  with  a  garden 
and  privy,  coal  shed,  and.  pigstye,  and  not  high 
rented.  [These  cottages  have  been  repaired  and 
re -built  by  Mr.  Brooksbank,  and  are  now  very  tidy 
and  comfortable,  and  mostly  with  two  or  three  bed- 
rooms ;  besides  the  garden,  they  have  a  few  acres  of 
grass-land  for  a  cow.]  One  labourer  with  a  large 
cottage,  garden,  and  cow  pasture,  pays  16/.  a  year. 

The  occupations  are  mostly  small,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  grass  land. 

The  women  earn  lOd.  and  Is.  a  day.  Wages  for  an 
ordinary  labourer  14s.  and  15s.  a  week.  The  farm 
servants  living  in  the  houses  are  generally  two  or 
three  lads  per  farm,  or  two  lads  and  a  man  and  two 
girls.  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  evil  of  women's 
field-work,  except  on  the  point  of  neglecting  their 
home  duties.  I  do  not  think  any  compulsory  system 
would  answer. 

[The  cottages  on  Mr.  Montague's  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  very  bad.] 

A  large  portion  of  this  district  is  under  Gilbert's 
Act. 


ABERFORD. 


Population 


1,500. 


337.  T.  Johnson  Fox,  Esq.—l  have  managed  the 
estates  of  Lord  Ashdown  and  Mrs.  Gascoigne  for 
many  years.  I  think  that  an  age  should  be  fixed  for 
children's  labour,  and  that  some  system  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  would  be  very  beneficial.  Children's 
labour  between  10  and  13  years  of  age  is  necessary 
for  farm  operations  at  certain  seasons  ;  the  women 
also  are  much  employed. 

Wages  for  a  man  14s.  and  15s.  a  week  ;  but  there 
are  instances  of  12s.  for  old  men. 

The  hours  of  work  are  shorter  than  they  used  to  be, 
and  some  kinds  of  work,  such  as  flail-thrashing  and 
mowing  are  almost  given  up. 

There  is  no  real  poverty  among  the  labourers,  but 
great  apathy-  and  inditference  as  to  education.  Forty 
years  ago  hardly  a  man  could  sign  his  name  ;  it  is  now 
rare  to  find  one  that  cannot  do  so. 

The  farms  in  this  neighbourhood  have  been  much 
enlarged  of  late,  and  many  cottages  have  been  built  on 
them.  An  additional  number  of  cottages  on  the  farms 
are  much  wished  for  by  the  farmers,  and  are  doubtless 
advantageous  to  him  and  to  the  labourer  ;  but  the  dis- 
tance from  school  and  church  is  a  drawback  for  the 
children.  The  farm  lads  hired  by  the  year  are  now 
usually  boarded  in  the  house  of  the  l;iind  instead  of  in 
the  farmhouse  as  formerly. 

ABERFORD  SCHOOL. 

338.  Arthur  Capper  (9  years  old), — I  have  been 
out  for  three  years  weeding  and  bird-tenting.  We 
went  eight  together,  but  no  girls;  we  were  looked 
after  by  the  master,  and  the  money  was  paid  to  my 
parents.     I  am  usually  out  four  weeks  at  a  stretch. 

339.  William  Spinks  (10  years  old). — I  have  beeii 
out  for  three  years  bird-tenting  and  pea-picking.  At 
bird-tenting  I  get  6cl.  a  day ;  at  pea-pickihg  Id.  a 
basket,  and  I  can  earn  Is.  a  day. 

340.  Abbot — I  earn  Is.  a  &ay  at  pea-picking; 
hours  from  6  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  with  one  stop  in  the  day. 
More  than  22  children  will  go  together.  The  hours 
of  pea-picking  are  sometimes  from  3  a.m.  till  1 1  a.m. 
I  have  walked  2^  mUes  to  work,  and  was  once  taken 
in  a  cart  with  a  lot  of  others.  I  go  to  plant  potatoes 
in  October  and  November,  and  earn  Is.  a  day. 

341.  James  Todd,  master. — The  attendance  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  is  very  irregular ;  in  winter  it  is 
better.  The  children  leave  school  very  young ;  if  they 
could  be  kept  in  regular  attendance  up  to  10  years  of 
age  they  would  be  well  grounded  in  reading,  writing, 
and  the  first  four  rales  of  arithmetic. 


The  weeding  of  corn  is  principally  done  by  women 
and  older  boys. 

342.  Mrs.  Robinson,  mistress. — Very  few  girls 
under  10  years  of  age  go  out  either  for  pea-picking  or 
potato-planting;  the  weeding  is  usually  done  by 
women  with  a  spud.  The  chUdren  ai'e  employed  with 
their  parents  in  singling  turnips  ;  one  of  the  elder  gu'ls 
stays  at  home  when  the  mother  goes  to  the  field.  I 
am  a  Norfolk  woman  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
gang  system  ;  there  is  no  such  system  existing  here. 

ASTON. 
Population,  about  1,700.     Acreage,  2,915.     Culti- 
vation, chiefly  arable. 

343.  The  Mev.  A.  R.  Campbell,  rector. — Women 
and  children  are  not  employed  in  agriculture  in  this 
parish  or  neighbourhood,  except  occasionally  ;  the 
young  persons  so  employed  are  servants  in  the  farm- 
houses. They  are  employed  in  bird-minding,  turnip- 
singling,  and  gathering  couch-grass.  The  hours  of 
work  fqr  women  are  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  or  till 
dusk,  with  an  hour  allowed  for  dinner.  I  do  not  think 
that  their  health  is  injuriously  afi'ected,  but  I  believe 
the  effect  is  injurious  on  the  morals  of  the  women  from 
additional  occasions  of  temptation,  and  from  the  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  certain  wildness  of  character,  and 
with  regard  to  their  proper  training  for  domestic 
duties  there  is  a  want  of  practice  in  household  duties. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  restriction  on  female  labour  is 
required  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  rboys  should  not 
be  allowed  to  work  under  10  years  of  age.  My 
opinion  is  that  school  attendance  at  considerable  inters- 
vals  is  worthless,  that,  to  be  of  any  use,  it  must  be 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  each  week  ;  I  am 
inclined  to  give  the  preference,  where  practicable,  to 
alternate  whole  days  at  school  and  whole  days  at 
work,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  principle  of  compulsory 
attendance  extended  to  agricultural  children  under 
proper  restrictions.  The  labouring  classes  here  are 
very  well  off.  Poverty,  from  whatever  cause,  affects 
the  regularity  of  school  attendance.  Any  poverty  here 
is  the  I'esult  of  improvidence  and  bad  habits. 

Adequate  accommodation  in  the  cottages,  if  possible 
three  sleeping-rooms,  is  most  necessary  to  the  comfort, 
self-respect,  and  morality  of  the  people.  The  cottages 
are,  generally  speaking,  old  and  bad,  the  accommo- 
dation inadequate,  the  water  supply  bad,  and  the 
drainage  imperfect.  They  are  owned  chiefly  by  land- 
owners and:  by  coal  companies.  The  cottages  of  the 
latter  are  better  in  point  of  size  and  convenience,  but 
are  over-crowded.  Rent  varies  fromSs.  &d.  to  Is.  Qd. 
a  week,  but  the  latter  sum  is  now  very  rare.  The 
cottage  accommodation  is  increasing.  We  have  on 
the  register  of  the  school  20  boys  and  22  girls  in 
winter  and  summer.  The  bulk  of  the  labouring  class 
here  is  non-agricultural,, but  nuning.  Very  few  of 
the  agricultural' class  are  neither  at  school  nor  at 
work  ;  but  in  the  parish  there  are  97  children  between 
4  and  13  years  of  age  of  the  labouring  class  in  all 
kinds  of  labour  who  are  in  this  state.  There  is  a 
night  school  in  Aston,  and  one  in  Aughton  from  the 
middle  or  end  of  October  till  March,  open  on  three 
nights  a  week  for  two  hours  each  night.  There  are 
45  on  the  register  and  27  in  average  attendance,  They 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The 
difficulties  of  maintaining  an  efficient  school  are  the 
unwillingness  of  the  lads  to  attend^  and  the  difficulty 
of  separating  adults  and  boys  for  want  of  competent 
teachers. 

ULLEY. 

344.  Mr.  Moss,  farmer,  and  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Evans. 
— This  parish  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  there  is  coal 
within  three  mUes. 

[Mr.  Moss  faims  41 1  acres  of  his  own,  and  super- 
intends 600  of  his  brother's  at  Whiston.] 

The  children  go  out  for  about  a  month  singling 
turnips  with  their  parents  at  8  years,  and  earn  Hd..  a 
day.  It  would  be  desirable  to  fix  the  limit  for  chil- 
dren's work  at  10  years  of  age.     The  lowest  wages 
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for  an  agricultural  labourer  paid  by  Mr.  Moss  are  16«. 
a  week.  The  regular  wages  in  the  district  are  15s. 
a  week,  but  very  few  work  for  that. 

The^parents  are  very  indifferent  about  education, 
being  themselves  for  the  most  part  very  ignorant. 
The  attendance  at  school  even  in  the  winter  is  very 
irregular,  owing  to  the  employment  of  the  boys  in 
cattle-feeding.  The  weekly  payment  to  the  school 
for  childien  is  2d.  The  motbers  go  to  the  fields  for 
work  and  leave  their  children  in  charge  of  a  girl,  and 
the  houses  are  consequently  untidy,  domestic  duties 
are  neglected,  and  the  liusband  goes  to  the  public 
house.  We  think  half  time  would  be  very  beneficial 
for  educational  purposes.  Mr.  Moss  paid  for  the 
schooling  of  five  families  by  the  quarter,  and  could 
not  get  the  children  to  attend  regularly.  Mr.  Evans 
thought  a  certificate  of  acquirement  up  to  a  given 
standard  would  be  beneficial,  and  might  be  required 
before  hiring.  Lads  cannot  go  into  the  pits  under  13 
years  of  age,  and  on  the  farms  they  are  not  of  much 
use  before  12  years  of  age. 

The  cottages  are  sufficient  in  number,  but  need 
improvements  in  quality  ;  some  have  allotments,  some 
small  gardens ;  those  belonging  to  small  freeholders 
let  at  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  a  week,  are  very  poor  and  bad. 
There  is  a  night  school.  The  farmhouses  being 
either  in  or  close  to  the  village,  the  attendance  should 
be  good,  but  the  lads  are  indifferent  about  it,  though 
some  come  up  to  the  age  of  18. 

Cottages. 

(1.)  One  low  room  and  two  bedrooms  2s.  6rf.  a. 
week.  A  pitman,  wife,  and  three  children  ;  garden 
not  large  enough  to  grow  food  ;  expenses  for  flour 
and  vegetables  this  year  have  been  very,  great,  they 
have  had  no  meat  for  weeks.  Cottage  very  tidily 
kept.     Rent  2s.  6d.  a  week. 

,i(2.)  One  low  room  and  one  up-stairs  room.  Is.  6d. 
a  week,  very  untidy,  belonging  to  a  pitman.  These 
are  adjoining  cottages. 

(3.)  One  low  room,  twq  bedrooms  and  no  garden 
at  all,  occupied  by  an  agricultural  labourer  with  a  large 
family,  at  a  rent  of  Is.  a  week,  to  be  raised  to  Is.  6d. 
The  agricultural  labourer  is  better  off"  than  the  pitman 
in  consequence  of  his  work  and  pay  being  more  regular 
throughout  the  year.  The  agricultural  labourer  here 
with  harvest  and  turnip  hoeing  by  the  piece,  and  his 
regular  wages,  will  earn  on  an  average  II.  a,  week. 
The  women  work  by  the  piece  at  turnip  topping  and 
tailing,  which  work  is  taken  at  8s.  and  10s.  an  acre  ; 
they  can  earn  about  Is.  6d.  a  day.  The  girls  do  not 
go  out  to  field  work  at  all. 

HAEEWOOD. 

345.  Consists  of  the  townships  of  Harewood,  popu- 
lation, 830  ;  East  Keswick,  470 ;  Weardley,  .170,  and 
part  of  Wike,  126.     Total  popidation,  1,596, 

At  Harewood  there  is  a  mixed  school. 

At  "Weardley  a  dame  school,  but  no  National  school ; 
at  East  Keswick,  a  mixed  school  under  a  inistressj 
and  at  Wike,  a  small  endowed  school,  not  under 
Government. 

Hakewood  School. 

346.  Mr.  Brooke,  master. — The  eldest  boy  in  the 
first-class  is  14  years  of  age,  and  the  eldest  girl  is  also 
14.  There  are  some  of  10.  The  boys.are  mostly  sons 
of  tradesmen,  some  ai-e  sons  of  farmers,  but  of  men 
who  employ  labour.  The  children  of  those  who  hold 
a  work  40  or  50  acres  of  their  own,  are  now  out  at 
work.  There  is  a  night  school  in  the  parish,  but 
farm  lads  will  not  attend.  Children  are  admitted  to 
the  day  school  at  5  years  of  age.  • 

Industrial  School. 

This  school  is  an  adjunct  to  the  ordinary  school. 
There  is  a  washing  room  and  kitchen,  and  a  room  for 


sewing  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  used  as  a  class-room 
at  other  times.  This  school  is  for  seven  girls,  of  whom 
six  wash,  and  one  cooks  one  day  and  a  half  in  each 
week.  These  girls  are  over  10  years  of  age,  and  go 
once  in  five  weeks,  or  according  to  the  number  in  the 
school,  to  the  industrial  school,  usually  on  Tuesday 
for  a  day  at  washing  and  cooking.  The  girls  are  not 
lodged  here  as  at  Escrick  or  Doncaster. 

347.  C.  R.  Moorsom,  Esq.,  agent  to  Lord  Harewood. 
— The  cottages  are  substantial  and  clean,  but  many  are 
not  very  convenient  in  the  upper-floors,  having  sleep- 
ing roofs  and  ventilation.  There  is  generally  one 
sitting-room,  bedroom,  and  pantry  below,  and  two 
bedrooms  above,  and  the  average  rent  is  Is.  a  week. 
Cottages  are  frequently,  when  let  with  the  farms, 
sublet  by  the  tenants  to  persons  not  being  their  own 
labourers,  and  at  a  rent  higher  than  what  other 
labourers  ai-e  paying,  In  this  district  the  villages  are 
for  the  most  part  so  near  the  farms  that  there  is  no 
urgent  demand  for  more  cottages  on  the  farms. 
Labour  is  not  abundant  owing  to  the  proximity^to 
]nanufacturing  towns,  which  draw  off"  the  young 
men  at  a  rate  of  wages  higher  than  is  paid  for  agri- 
cultm-al  work. 

There  are  allotment  pieces  of  half  a  rood  for  almost 
every  cottage  in  the  village.  There  is  a  class  of  small 
occupiers  living  on  the  edge  of  the  Moors,  their  land 
is  well  cultivated,  and  if  this  class  of  farmers  ceased  to 
exist,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  get  a  tenant  for  such 
places.  They  usually  do  the  work  of  their  farm  with 
their  own  hands  and  those  of  their  children. 

348.  Meeting  of  farmers  and  others,  Harewood. — 
Present,  the  Rev.  Miles  Atkinson,  Rev.  C.  Wyberg,  of 
Weeton,  C.  R.  Moorsom,  J.  Parker,  farm  bailiff,  and 
farmers  representing  the  townships  and  parishes  of 
Harewood,  East  Keswick,  Wike,  Weeton,  Dunkes- 
wick,  Arthington,  Wigton,  Weardley  and  Eccup  in 
the  parish  of  Adel. 

It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  women  and  children  to 
be  employed  in  field  work  in  this  district.  The  women 
will  not  go  out  to  work  even  to  charring.  No  boys 
under  14  go  to  the  field;  the  question  therefore  of 
fixing  a  limit  of  age  for  such  work  does  not  affect 
this  district.  The  attendance  at  school  throughout 
the  district  is  not  good,  there  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  schools,  but  some  of  them  are  very  poor  and  have 
bad  masters ;  there  is  great  need  of  further  Grovern- 
ment  aid  for  these  poor  schools.  The  parents  are 
very  indifferent  about  the  education  and  schooling  of 
the  children.  An  instance  was  quoted  where  a  farmer 
at  Weeton  had  paid  for  a  boy's  schooling  for  a  year, 
during  which  he  only  attended  three  times.  They 
will  attend  better  when  the  parents  have  to  pay  for 
the  schooling.  Most  of  the  people,  the  young  and  the 
middle  aged,  can  read  and  write.  The  ordinary  rate 
of  wages  14s.  a  week  ;  much  of  the  labour  is  supplied 
by  the  Irish,  many  of  whom  live  on  the  spot.  Harvest 
pay  is  IZ.  a  week  and  meat,  for  good  workmen.  Cot- 
tage rent  Is.  a  week  on  an  average.  Some  farmers  have 
lads  in  their  houses,  some  not,  but  all  go  to  statutes. 
.The  system  of  statutes  was  universally  condemned, 
but  no  suggestion  was  made  as  to  the  possibility  of 
altering  it. 

There  ig,  a  savings  bank  in  Hai-ewood  where  the 
agricultural  labourers  from  the  neighbom-hood  freely 
deposit  their  money.  The  occupations  are  from  100 
to  250  acres,  yearly  tenancy,  and  cottages  are  let  with 
the  farms.  There  are  some  smaU  holders  who  employ 
no  laboui'ers  but  work  the  farms  by  themselves  and 
their  children  ;  they  are  the  worst  educated  class  and 
are  in  many  cases  worse  off  than  a  good;  labourer.  If 
their  children  were  forced  to  go  to  school  and  they 
had  consequently  to  hire  labour  they  would  probably 
be  ruined.  An  instance  was  however  quoted  of  one 
of  these  who  has  five  boys  who  have  been  all  taught 
to  read  and  write  at  school  and  worked  on  the  land 
besides.  The  childi'en  of  these  small  holders  go  out 
to  service  but  do'  not  go  into  the  factories^  The  usual 
^ay  for  foremen  on  a  farm  varies  from  201.  to  24?.  a 
year  and  their  board. 
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WETHERBY. 

349.  Mr.  Stephenson,  bailiff  to  Mr.  Cundy,  lives  at 
Wighill. — Children  are  not  employed  under  13  except 
person  for  bird-tenting.  Boys  of  14  or  15  go  out 
weeding  ;  women  also  go  to  that  work  in  the  spring 
but  not  in  any  number,  they  ai-e  generally  married  or 
widows.  The  children  at  WighiU  go  regularly  to 
school ;  Mrs.  York  has  a  school  there  for  the  young 
and  they  go  thence  to  Walton  school.  The  education 
in  this  district  is  in  a  good  state.  Half-time  would 
not  answer  in  agricultural  districts ;  a  regular 
attendance  at  school  during  winter  months  might  be 
enforced.  There  is  more  grass  than  arable  in  this 
district.  A  strong  boy  would  be  employed  in  thistle 
mowing  in  the  pastures  in  July  and  August.  A 
night-school  was  tried  but  it  did  not  succeed.  The 
wages  are  14*.  and  15s.  a  week.  Most  of  the  farmers 
have  lads  in  their  houses.  Mine  are  always  shut  in 
at  9  p.m.  I  would  willingly  do  without  them  if  I 
could  get  labour  conveniently  from  the  village.  The 
cottages  are  rented  at  21.  to  8/.  10s.  a  year  with  a 
garden  or  allotment ;  but  the  allotment  system  is  gra- 
dually dying  out,  it  has  not  been  found  to  answer  so 
well  as  a  garden  attached  to  the  cottage.  Some 
cottages  are  let  with  the  farms  ;  all  farms  are  held  on 
yearly  tenancy. 

350.  Mr.  Forrest,  late  schoolmaster  at  Wetherby. 
— ^Boys  leave  school  from  10  to  12  years  of  age  ;  the 
attendance  in  school  was  very  irregular  in  consequence 
of  running  errands,  &c.  on  market  days.  The  atten- 
dance at  Spofforth  was  more  regular,  I  used  there  to 
keep  lads  up  to  16  years  of  age,  but  now  they  do  not 
stay  so  long.  Up  to  10  years  of  age  boys  could  be 
well  grounded  in  reading  writing  and  arithmetic,  if 
the  attendance  is  regular.  I  do  not  think  that  half 
time  or  alternate  days  would  answer  in  an  agricultural 
district  on  account  of  the  distance  to  work.  If  the 
grant  was  given  for  150  attendances  in  the  year,  and 
government  aid  to  small  schools  with  uncertificated 
masters,  it  would  materially  assist  education.  The 
payment  at  Wethei-by  school  for  the  labouring  classes 
varies  from  \d.  to  4rf.  a  week.  There  is  also  a 
Wesleyan  day  school  in  the  town  well  supported  and 
three  Sunday  schools.  The  women  and  children  work 
very  little  in  the  fields  and  a  gi'eat  deal  of  the  labour 
is  done  by  Irish. 

KIEK  DEIGHTON. 

This  includes  also  the  Township  of  North  Deighton. 

351.  Dr.  Geldart. — The  attendance  at  school  is 
regular  ;  we  have  60  scholars  on  the  books.  There  is 
a  charity  for  education  ;  but  the  school  was  built  by 
me,  and  I  pay  the  schoolmaster  partly  myself  and 
partly  by  money  out  of  the  charity  funds. — The  occu- 
pations on  an  average  are  120  acres  but  there  are  one 
or  two  of  300  acres  ;  the  smaller  farmers  employ 
labourers  and  keep  lads  in  their  houses.  The  women 
go  out  weeding  and  turnip  hoeing.  The  cottages  hei'e 
are  pretty  good.  We  are  under  the  "  Gilbert  Act " 
which  I  consider  most  beneficial,  as  the  poor  are  kept 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  under  the  new  poor  law. 

BICKERTON. 

In  the  parish  of  Bilton  in  Wetherby  Union. 

[The  land  here  principally  belongs  to  Mr.  Montague 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  very  indifferent ; 
but  some  slight  improvement  is  being  made.] 

352.  Mr.  Newman. — I  farm  400  acres  and  employ 
very  few  women  or  children,  one  boy  under  9  years 
is  in  my  employ.  There  ai-e  30  childi-en  attending 
the  Sunday  school.  The  parents  ai'e  very  indifferent 
about  education  even  when  their  childi-en  can  go  for 
nothing.  I  think  some  compulsion  is  necessary. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  flax  grown  here  which  requires 
weeding ;  this  work  is  principally  done  by  the  Irish, 
At  certain  seasons  we  are  very  short  of  hands  for 
weeding  purposes.  If  the  cottages  were  put  in  a 
better  state,  children  would  attend  school  more  regu- 
larly.   Many  of  our  children  go  to  Walton  scbopl. 


WALTON  SCHOOL. 

353.  Henry  Burgum    (master) Number  on  the 

books  up  to  April  1 868,  63  ;  average  attendance,  32 
boys  and  14  girls  =  46.  Of  these,  25  boys  and  13 
girls  are  under  13  years  of  age  ;  17  boys  and  8  girls 
ai'e  between  10  and  13  years  of  age.  The  day  school 
at  present  has  some  farmers'  sons  attending.  The 
falling  off  of  attendance  begins  in  June  and  lasts  over 
harvest.  The  children  of  the  labouring  class  leave 
as  soon  as  they  can  earn  anything.  At  9  years  of  age 
or  under  the  small  ones  go  cow-tenting,  some  go 
"  looking,"  and  potato  planting.  The  women  also 
go  to  work  very  much  in  the  fields. 

Wages  for  an  ordinary  labourer  13s.  a  week.  For 
a  woman  Is.  a  day  ordinary  work,  and  more  for 
machine  work.  Small  children  earn  Sd.  a  day  ; 
bigger  ones  Is.  a  day.  The  children  who  work  in 
the  fields  might  well  have  30  weeks'  schooling  in  the 
year.  The  irregular  attendance  causes  the  children 
to  go  back  in  their  studies  and  to  forget  what  they 
have  learnt. 

There  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  pressure  put  on  the 
labourer  by  the  farmer,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  condition 
of  regular  payment  and  employment  throughout  the 
year  the  labourer  is  expected  to  let  the  farmer  have 
the  benefit  of  the  work  of  his  wife  and  children  when 
occasion  requires. 

The  night  school  here  has  been  most  successful  this 
year,  I  have  had  24  in  attendance,  out  of  which 
number  16  were  farm  servants.  The  school  is  open 
three  nights  a  week,  free  of  payment,  from  October 
to  March,  for  two  hours  a  night.  The  principle  on 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  conduct  this  school  is 
to  make  it  as  little  like  a  school  as  possible,  that  is, 
when  the  latls  first  attended  they  were  allowed  to  do 
such  work  as  they  wished  ;  and  after  a  time  we  found 
that  they  fell  into  a  routine  of  instruction.  They  are 
also  allowed  to  play  drafts  and  chess.  The  farmers 
have  expressed  themselves  as  being  very  thankful  for 
the  benefit  done  to  the  lads. 

The  distance  from  the  farmhouses  to  the  school  is 
very  slight.  The  school  has  been  open  for  four  years, 
and  I  do  the  work  myself.  The  average  of  those 
attending  is  16  years.  We  have  12  of  18  years  of 
age,  and  one  of  26  years.  The  occupations  in  Walton 
average  200  acres.  There  is  one  farm  of  500  acres. 
This  school  receives  great  care  and  attention  from 
Mrs.  York,  of  Wighill. 

LONG  MARSTON. 
School, 

354.  There  are  several  Bilton  boys  at  the  school. 
The  small  children  go  out  singling  turnips  at  8  or  9 
years  of  age,  both  boys  and  girls.  Sometimes  they  are 
paid  by  the  farmer,  and  sometimes  they  go  with  their 
parents,  who  take  the  work  by  the  piece.  At  Bilton 
the  children  also  are  employed,  and  there  is  a  small 
school  there  for  about  10  scholars.  In  Rufforth  there 
is  no  school  open  now,  but  boys  do  not  go  out  much 
to  field  work  there  under  10  years  of  age.  Girls  are 
veiy  seldom  employed  before  10  or  11  years  of  age. 
The  wages  in  harvest  for  children  are  Is.  a  day,  with- 
out meat  but  with  two  drinkings, 

Charles  Dickinson,  of  Angram. — I  went  out  at 
9  years  of  age  singling  turnips  and  driving  carts  in 
harvest,  and  potatoing,  I  got  Gd.  a  day  and  meat. 
The  hours  of  work  at  singling  is  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
I  live  close  to  my  work,  I  have  been  half  a  day  to 
fai-m  work,  and  have  come  to  school  afterwai-ds  in  the 
afternoon,  I  was  not  too  tired  to  attend  to  my  les- 
sons. I  came  two  miles  to  school.  I  think  that  the 
farmers  would  be  glad  to  employ  boys  in  the  afternoon 
for  work  at  certain  seasons  in  the  year  sooner  than 
not  have  them  at  all. 


355.  Cottages,  property  of  Mr.  Montague. 

(1,)  One  room,  rent  2s.  a  year.     Upper  chamber 
not  in  repair.    Inhabited  by  »  widpw. 
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(2.)  Two  rooms  on  ground  floor.  Chamber  not  fit 
for  use.  The  roof  in  bad  order.  Pigstye  falling 
down.     No  privy  or  garden. 

(3.)  J<!itchen  and  bedrooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
chamber  not  used,  a  good  garden,  rent  1  /.  a  year. 

These  cottages  were  all  very  clean  and  tidy.  They 
are  let  at  a  low  rent,  and  the  landlord  refuses  to  do 
any  repairs.  The  repairs  and  whitewashing  amount 
frequently  to  21.  a  year  or  more,  thereby  raising  the 
rent  above  the  real  value  of  the  cottage.  No  steps 
are  being  taken  to  build  fresh  cottages  here  when 
the  old  ones  tumble  down. 

356.  Mr.  Coates,  farmer. — 300  acres  is  a  largo 
farm,  the  average  size  of  the  farms  is  from  100  to  300 
acres ;  the  cultivation  here  is  nearly  as  possible  half 
grass  and  half  tillage.  Children  under  10  years  of 
age  do  not  work,  a  few  between  10  and  12  go  out 
singling  turnips,  but  among  these  there  are  very 
rarely  any  girls.  Women  are  difficult  to  get  for 
ordinary  work ;  they  go  out  much  for  teasle  cutting 
which  they  take  by  the  piece  and  at  which  they  can 
earn  o$.  a  day.  Women  and  children  do  not  go  out 
at  all  in  the  winter.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  case 
of  a  bargain  being  made  by  a  farmer  for  the  work  of 
the  wife  or  the  child  of  a  labourer.  I  prefer  getting 
labourers  from  the  village  for  the  farm  work,  to  hav- 
ing a  number  of  lads  in  the  housa.  I  should  much 
like  to  see  characters  more  frequently  required  at 
hirings  ;  then  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a  certificate  of  school  attendance  for  a  certain 
number  of  months  during  the  year  produced  at  hiring. 

I  think  that  an  increased  number  of  cottages  would 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  having  so  many  lads 
in  the  farmhouses  if  they  were  placed  conveniently 
for  the  work  of  the  farms. 

The  cottages  are  not  good,  but  are  kept  wonderfully 
clean. 

357.  Rev.  A.  St.  John  Mildmay,  rector. 
Population,  580.         -         Acreage,  4,310. 

There  are,  exclusive  of  farm  servants,  40  males  and 
30  females  employed  in  agri«ulture ;  of  the  males  about 
25  are  between  10  and  13,  and  15  between  13  and  18 
years.  Of  the  females,  very  few  are  ever  employed 
under  13  years  except  for  "  looking  "  [weeding],  about 
eight  between  13  and  18  years,  and  above  18  years 
20  married  and  10  unmarried,  but  only  for  hay  and 
harvest  as  a  rule.  The  distance  to  work  is  from  one 
to  two  miles,  and  the  hours  are  for  men  from  6  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  for  women  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  an 
hour  allowed  for  dinner. 

I  think  that  the  mothers  of  little  children  neces- 
sarily fail  itt  their  domestic  duties  when  in  constant 
employment  in  the  fields.  Children  should  not  be 
employed  at  all  under  nine  years  of  age,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  not  under  10  years,  and  then  only 
occasionally.  Half  day  at  school  and  half  day  at 
work  would  be  the  best  mode  of  enforcing  school 
attendance,  the  school  half  should  always  be  in  the 
morning,  but  the  farmers  object  to  this  system. 


I  believe  the  prevailing  custom  of  parents  and  older 
children  of  both  sexes  sleeping  in  the  same  room  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  immorality.  In  farms 
especially  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  separation  of 
the  lads'  sleeping-room  from  that  occupied  by  the 
women.  I  allude  to  the  latter  point  from  facts  that 
have  come  under  my  notice. 

One  cottage  per  100  acres  is  sufficient  (including 
farm  servants)  for  the  requirements  of  the  land,  we 
have  about  one  to  250  acres.  The  cottages  are  in 
some  cases  overcrowded,  but  the  cleanliness  of  the 
people  seems  to  counteract  the  physical  evils  of  such 
cottages.  They  have  mostly  ground  floor  rooms  both 
for  flitting  and  bedrooms  ;  one  sitting  room,  one  bed 
room,  and  a  lean-to  with  beds  in  it.  Gardens  are 
good. 

Hutton  and  Angram,  the  two  townships  of  Marston, 
have  cottages  for  the  most  part  comfortable  and  not 
crowded.  Mr.  Montague  is  the  landlord  in  Marston, 
Lord  Wenlock  in  the  other  townships.  This  parish  is 
under  the  Gilbert  Act. 

The  plan  of  setting  apart  a  building  with  dormi- 
tories for  young  men,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
master  and  matron  where  practicable,  would  remedy 
one  of  the  evils  in  cottages.  I  T)elieve  it  has  been 
tried  with  great  success  on  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt's 
estate. 

School. 
In  Summer. 


W.  R.  York. 
Mr.  i'ortman. 


On 
Register. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Boys: 
Under  10 

35 

20 

Between  10  and  13 

32 

9 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

22 

16 

Between  10  and  13 

11 

9 

In  Winter, 


Boys : 

Under  10 
Between  10  and  13 

35 
32 

Much    the 

Girls  : 

same  as  m 

Under  10 

22 

summer. 

Between  10  and  13 

11 

There  has  been  an  unusually  large  number  of 
absentees  this  summer.     There  is  no  night  school. 

In  a  scattered  parish,  the  distances  men  have  to  go 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  and  the  early  hour  of  return- 
ing required  by  the  masters,  prevents  the  working  of 
a  night  school,  and  when  the  long  days  begin  the 
school  is  closed;  there  is  also  difficulty  in  getting 
teachers. 


d. 


YORKSHIRE.— NORTH  RIDING. 


358.  Meeting 


of    NOETH     ElDING     CHAMBER      of 

Agricultuke, 

Malton,  15th  Feb.  1868. 
Education  of  the  Labourdjg  Classes. 
In  reference  to  this  important  subject  the  paper 
contained  the  following  resolutions  for  discussion  :— 

The  education  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  upon 
which  question  the  Scarborough,  Pickering,  and 
other  chambers  have  expressed  no  opinion,  but  have 
deferred  the  fuU  consideration  pf  the  subject  to_  the 
Malton  meeting  ;  but,  as  to  which,  these  resoluti9ns 
bave  been  proposed :— • 


N.  R.  York. 
Mr.  Portman. 


The  Ripon  Resolution. 

That  this  meeting  recognises  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding efficient  means  of  education,  where  such  do 
not  already  exist ;  that  where  voluntary  eiforts  are 
inadequate,  and  recourse  to  public  funds  is  necessary, 
this  meeting  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  rate,  based 
on  the  present  poor-law  assessment,  would  be  partial 
and  unjust  in  its  operation,  because  an  enormous 
amount  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  is  not  liable  to 
be  rated,  and  would  therefore  bear  no  proportion  of 
the  expense  pf  any  scheme  of  education,  founded  on 
the  present  system  of  ratipg  ;  that  this  meeting  con- 
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EJIPLQYMENT    OF    CHILDREN,    YOUNG    PEUSON8,    AND    WOMEN 


N.  K.  York. 
Mr.  Portman. 


d. 


siders  compulsory  intei-ference  with  the  parents  in  the 
management  of  their  children  undesirable  and  un- 
necessary, at  least  in  agricultural  districts,  and  that 
any  coercion  would  be  deemed  by  them  as  repugnant 
to  that  liberty  of  thought  and  freedom  of  action  which 
all  Englishmen  so  much  appreciate ;  that  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  any  scheme  which  may  be  adopted,  it  is 
expedient  that  a  local  board  of  supervision  be  estab- 
lished to  co-operate  with  any  Government  official  who 
may  be  appointed  in  the  management  of  the  schools 
situated  in  the  respective  localities  of  such  boai'ds. 

The  Thirsk  Resolution. 

This  chamber,  recognizing  the  great  importance  of 
the  question  of  education,  desires  to  express  its  opinion 
against  any  undue  haste  in  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  records  also  its  opinion  that  any  additional 
facilities  required  for  the  education  of  the  labouring 
classes  should  be  provided  by  an  increased  amount  of 
State  aid,  and  the  application  of  local  funds,  together 
with  such  local  rates  as  may  be  necessary ;  those  local 
rates  being  in  smaller  proportion  to  the  aid  granted 
by  the  State.  And  this  chamber  concurs  in  approving 
of  the  principle  of  the  establishment  of  educational 
districts  co-extensive  with  poor-law  unions,  with  local 
boards  of  management  composed  of  poor-law  guardians, 
the  present  managers  of  schools,  and  other  fit  and 
proper  persons,  and  of  the  enforcing  of  attendance  by 
making  educational  certificates  a  condition  of  hiring 
and  employment. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Eiseborough,  did  not  think 
they  should  accomplish  all  that  was  necessary  in  the 
way  of  education  unless  they  provided  not  only  for 
the  education  of  the  labouring  classes,  but  also  for 
that  of  the  children  of  small  farmers,  tradesmen,  and 
mechanics  throughout  the  country.  As  to  the  age  up 
to  which  children  should  go  to  school,  he  might  state 
that  the  practice  throughout  the  county  of  York  was 
to  employ  children  at  very  light  labour  indeed,  and 
only  very  occasionally.  There  were  here  no  such 
"  gangs  "  as  were  usual  in  the  county  of  Cambridge, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  midland  counties.  If  Govern- 
ment passed  an  act  that  no  children  should  be  em- 
ployed at  any  labour  until  the  age  of  10  or  1 1,  it 
would  interfere  very  much  at  one  season  of  the  year 
with  harvesting  operations. 

Mr.  Smith  said,  that  as  to  the  half-time  system, 
it  would  not  work,  as  the  farmer  must  have  the  lad 
the  whole  day  or  not  at  all.  The  resolution  he  had 
to  move  was — 

(1.)  That  commodious  and  healthy  school-rooms, 
with  eificient  teachers,  should  be  provided  where 
necessary. 

(2.)  That  Government  grants  be  made  for  the 
erection  of  school  rooms,  and  for  the  payment  of 
teachers . 

(3.)  That  a  Board  of  Education  be  formed  in  every 
poor-law  union,  composed  of  all  the  guardians,  with 
an  additional  elected  member  from  every  5,000  of 
population  in  every  poor-law  parish. 

(4.)  That  grants  in  aid  still  be  made  to  all  denomi  - 
national  schools,  and  all  establishments  for  training 
teachers  which  now  receive  them,  or  hereafter  make 
application  for  them. 

(5.)  That  it  is  not  necessary  that  teachers  employed 
by  the  Boai'd  of  Education  should  possess  a  certificate 
of  ability  from  any  training  establishment,  it  being 
sufficient  that  the  board  consider  him  suitable  and 
efficient. 

(6.)  That  grants  in  aid  be  made  only  to  those 
schools  and  to  the  amount  recommended  by  the  board. 

(7.)  That  as  of  necessity  such  schools  as  are  under 
the  management  of  this  Board  cannot  be  sectarian  in 
their  character,  therefore  grants  must  only  be  made 
on  condition  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  be  read  and 
taught  thereat. 

(8.)  To  induce  attendance  at  those  schools,  the 
charge  for  education  must  be  as  low  as  possible,  the 
board  haying  power  to  exempt  from  payment  altogether 
those  whom  they  consider  unable  to  pay ;  and  rewards 
for  attendance  may  be  given,  as  the  board  may  direct. 


(9.)  That  all  children  of  paupers  be  educated  free 
of  charge,  and  the  parents  be  compelled  to  send  them, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  their  weekly  allowance. 

Captain  Copperthwaite,  expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  compulsory  education,  especially  with  regard 
to  pauper  children. 

North  Riding  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 

Malton,  Feb.  29,  1868. 
It  was  resolved  that  "  no  child  ought  to  be  sent  out 
"  to  work  under  the  age  of  10  years,  harvest  time 
"  excepted,  and  that  from  that  age  to  12  years  he 
".  should  have  attendance  at  school  during  the  winter 
"  months." 

359.  Superintendent  Harper,  E.  R.  Constabulary. 
— I  find  that  50  boys  and  12  girls  go  up  the  Driffield 
line  to  Wharram  and  Birdale,  every  morning  from 
about  the  3rd  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August,  for 
weeding  and  hoeing.  The  rest  of  the  year  none  leave 
Malton  by  rail,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  by  road. 

FLAXTON. 

360.  James  Palmer,  Esq.,  surgeon. — Children  of  8 
or  9  years  of  age  go  out  to  work  singling  turnips  in 
spring,  and  are  absent  from  school  thi'ee  or  four 
months  in  the  year,  including  the  harvest.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  health  of  the  children  is  at  all  damaged 
by  field  work,  neither  do  they  go  any  great  distance 
to  work,  perhaps  two  miles.  The  wages  for  labourers 
is  usually  8*.  and  9s.  a  week,  and  meat.  They  get  \l. 
in  time  of  harvest,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  "  take  " 
work.  Women  earn  \s.  and  \s.  Sd.  a  day.  They  for 
the  most  part  do  work  which  is  done  in  other  places 
by  children.  They  ai'e  always  out  at  potato  seasons, 
and  are  employed  in  spreading  manure  and  such  like. 
The  largest  farms  here  are  200  acres.  The  50-acre 
farmers  send  their  children  to  school  pretty  well, 
though  they  are  rather  worse  off  than  the  labourers. 

The  state  of  education  is  fairly  good ;  most  can 
read  and  write  ;  hardly  any  females  in  the  district, 
perhaps  not  one  per  cent.,  are  destitute  entirely  of 
education.  The  best  educated  farm  lads  go  off  to  the 
towns  or  to  the  railways,  even  after  they  have  be- 
come foremen  on  the  farms.  A  lad  on  a  small  farm 
wiU  get  to  be  foreman  at  18  or  20  years  of  age,  and 
then  get  20^.  a  year  and  his  board.  The  education 
among  the  farmers  in  this  district  is  very  low,  and 
worse  in  proportion  than  among  the  labouring  class. 
Farmers'  children  go  to  the  village  school  for  a  time, 
and  then  perhaps  for  a  few  months  to  a  boarding 
school.  Compulsory  education  would  not  add  five 
per  cent,  to  the  educated  numbers,  and  would  be 
most  unpopular.  I  see  no  objection  to  placing  10 
years  of  age  as  the  limit  for  children's  work,  and  such 
limit  would  not  inflict  any  injury  on  the  majority 
through  the  loss  of  earnings.  Night  schools  have 
been  tried,  but  have  not  succeeded.  The  farmers  do 
not  take  any  trouble  about  the  education  of  the  ser- 
vants in  their  houses. 

In  the  cottages  the  bedrooms  are  badly  constructed 
and  ill-ventUated ;  many  are  overcrowded,  big  boys 
and  girls  sleeping  together  in  the  same  room,  and 
consequently  a  great  number  of  illegitimate  children 
are  born  in  the  district. 

[Mr.  Pahner  speaks  of  Flaxton,  Bossall,  Strensall, 
Claxton,  and  Foston.] 

361.  Bev  J.  Griffith  says  that  Government  aid  to 
small  schools  in  the  rural  district  is  very  much  needed. 
There  is  a,lso  a  great  want  of  proper  bedroom  accom- 
modation in  the  cottages. 

School. 

362.  J.  Mitchell,  master There  are  40  children  on 

the  books  ;  a  very  thin  attendance  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer; the  children  are  away  three  or  four  weeks  in  the 
spring  potato-setting,  weeding,  and  leading  drill- 
horses.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  go  out  before  10  years 
of  age,  and  their  ordinary  pay  is  6d.  a  day  and  meat. 
Men's  wages  are  2s.  6d,  a  day. 
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Cottage  rent  from  4/.' to  51.  with  a  garden,  and 
there  are  allotments  of  half  a  rood  each,  which  are,  I 
believe,  let  at  10s.  a  year.  The  girls  do  not  go  much 
to  field,  work,  but  are  taken  away  from  school  to 
nurse  or  look  after  the  children  when  their  mothers 
are  in  the  fields.  Eow  of  six  cottages,  four  rooms  in 
each  on  the  ground  floor ;  garden  under  half  a  rood  ; 
rent  3/,  10s.  a  year  each. 

STEENSALL, 

363.  Rev.  J.  Hodgkinson. — There  are  many  small 
farmers  in  this  parish  holding  from  12  to  50  acres, 
ami  very  few  holding  more  than  £0.  These  only 
occasionally  employ  labour,  and  if  children  were  for- 
bidden to  work  under  a  certain  age  it  would,  I  think, 
press  hard  on  these  men.  There  are  many  copyholders 
in  the  village  ;  these  small  properties  have  "  fronts," 
and  each  front  has  a  right  of  run  for  cattle  on  the 
common.  The  ordinary  wages  are  2s.  Qd.  a  day,  but 
more  can  be  earned  by  draining  either  by  the  day  or 
by  piece.  There  is  a  tannery  in  the  village,  which 
employs  many  people.  The  women  go  out  to  work  a 
good  deal,  and  Irish  also  come  from  York  in  gangs  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  school  is  supported  by  endowments,  by  the  school 
pence,  and  by  a  donation  from  Mr.  Leonard  Thomp- 
son. There  are  63  on  the  books  ;  the  oldest  boy  in 
school  is  1 3  years  of  age.  The  attendance  in  spring  and 
autumn  is  very  smaU.  Many  farmers'  children  come 
to  the  school.  The  boys  go  out  setting  potatoes,  and 
the  girls  also,  but  not  for  hire,  only  to  assist  their 
parents.  I  do  not  think  that  half  day  at  school  and 
half  day  at  work  would  succeed  in  rural  districts. 

The  cottages  here  are  much  improved.  There  used 
to  be  muck-heaps  opposite  the  doors,  which  have 
been  removed,  and  the  village  altogether  is  much 
tidier.  There  are  a  few  "poor  "  cottages  for  widows 
of  one  room  only,  but  very  tidy  and  comfortable,  and 
with  a  small  piece  of  garden  attached.  There  is  a 
piece  of  land  belonging  to  the  poor,  which  is  now 
increased  in  value  to  60Z.  a  year. 

364.  Anchoe-Plain  Allotment, 

in  the  parish  of  Sutton,  the  property  of  Admiral 
Buncombe.  The  size  of  this  piece  of  land  is  48  acres 
1  rood  and  8  perches,  and  the  annual  rent  is  481.  6s. 
It  is  divided  at  present  into  19  portions,  of  which  six 
are  4  acres  each,  two  of  3  acres,  seven  of  2  acres,  two 
of  1  acre,  and  one  of  2  roods. 

SHERIFF  BUTTON, 

a  large  village;  most  of  the  land  and  cottages  belong 
to  Mr.  Meywell  Ingram.  There  are  a  few  freehold 
cottages  and  some  built  on  land  cribbed  from  the 
waste ;  these  last  are  now  being  allowed  to  go  out  of 
repair.  There  is  also  an  allotment  field  divided  into 
33  portions,  32  having  half  a  rood  each,  and  one 
having  a  quarter  of  a  rood  ;  32  pay  6s.  and  one  pays 
3s.  a  year,  the  total  amount  of  rent  per  annum  being 
91.  15s. 

School. 

25th  May  1868. 
365.  Joshua  Illingworth,  master. — Number  on  the 
books  89.  There  are  to-day  absent  over  30  boys, 
mostly  labourers'  sons,  who  are  and  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  fields  for  some  weeks.  The  attendance 
from  October  to  April  is  generally  good,  and  six 
months  regular  attendance  between  10  and  13  years 
years  of  age  would  be  sufficient  to  get  the  G-overn- 
ment  grant.  I  think  that  parents  are  often  forced  by 
poverty  or  by  the  want  of  the  earnings  to  keep  the 
children  away  from  school,  but  the  parents  of  those 
children  who  are  admitted  free  by  endowment  are  the 
most  careless  about  sending  them  to  school.  The 
parents  themselves  are  very  ignorant,  and  the  small 
children  get  no  encouragement  at  home  to  keep  up 
that  which  they  learn  at  school.  We  had  a  night 
school  but  it  failed.  The  farmers  will  not  allow  their 
lads  to  come.  At  first  we  had  big  lads  of  20  years 
and  upwards,  but  when  they  found  how  difiicult  it 


was  to  regain  the  knowledge  which  they  had  lost     N.  K.  York, 
since  they  left  school,  they  gave  it  up.  

366.  JbsepAZMwrf?/(10yearsofage).— Ihavebeen    Mr.  Fortmau. 
out  two   years   bird  tenting,   singling  turnips,  and  T" 
potato  setting ;  we  went  six  together,  with  one  girl,  and 

were  looked  after  by  the  farmer  and  paid  by  him.  I 
have  been  away  for  seven  or  eight  weeks  together. 
Wages  for  tenting,  6d.  a  day;  for  weeding.  Is.  a  day. 

[This  boy  could  read  and  write  well  and  do  the 
four  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  had  attended  the 
necessary  number  of  times  for  the  grant  of  last  year.] 

In  the  girl's  school  sewing  is  taught  four  afternoons 
in  the  week;  girls  go  out  to  service  at  the  farm- 
houses as  young  as  9  years  of  age,  and  are  often  absent 
from  school  for  nursing.  Some  few  go  weeding,  and, 
with  their  parents,  potato  setting  and  picking. 
They  earn  Is.  a  day  at  weeding.  The  oldest  girl  in 
the  school  is  14  years  of  age. 

367.  Mary  Saville,  10  years  of  age.  I  have  been 
out  with  men  and  boys  singling  turnips  ;  at  dinner 
time  we  all  get  together ;  the  master  goes  home  to 
his  dinner  and  we  were  left  without  anyone  to  look 
after  us. 

368.  Rev.  0.  Flowers. — Population  of  the  parish 
1,223. — There  are  no  private  gangs  in  this  parish. 
About  200  persons  are  employed  in  agricultural  labour ; 
of  these  there  are  12  males  between  8  and  10,  and  26 
between  10  and  13,  and  15  between  13  and  18;  of  88 
females,  six  between  8  and  10  years  ;  18  between 
10  and  13  years;  36  between  13  and  18  years  ;  over 
18,  40  married;  12  unmarried=112.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  tenting  corn,  in  planting  potatoes,  in  weed- 
ing corn,  hoeing  and  singling  turnips,  and  gathering 
potatoes.  None  live  on  the  farms,  but  some  near. 
Some  go  two  and  three  and  even  four  miles  to  work. 
The  hours  of  work  on  the  land  are  10,  but  those  who 
live  at  a  distance  are  out  11  or  12  hours.  One  hour 
is  allowed  for  dinner,  which  they  take  with  them, 
and  they  do  not  get  their  evening  meal  until  they 
return  from  work.  I  do  not  think  their  health  is  inju- 
riously affected.  All  employments  where  women  and 
children  are  engaged  together  act  very  injuriously 
upon  the  morals  of  the  younger  ones  from  the  filthy 
and  disgusting  language  and  conversation  which  they 
are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  hearing,  and  these 
remarks  apply  not  only  to  young  females,  but  also  to 
the  lads  working  with  them.  During  the  time  that 
provisions  are  dear,  it  is  necessary  that  females  should 
be  employed  in  field  labour  in  order  to  obtain  suffi- 
■cient  money  to  maintain  the  famUy.  I  do  not  there- 
fore recommend  any  restriction  on  them,  but  I  would 
not  allow  boys  to  be  employed  under  12  years  of  age. 

If  any  mode  of  enforcing  school  attendance  were 
attempted,  I  should  recommend  alternate  whole  days 
at  school  and  whole  days  at  work.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  attendance  is  affected  by  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources) of  the  parents,  although  one  or  two  families 
make  no  effort  to  have  their  children  educated,  but 
this  does  not  arise  from  want  of  means.  There  are 
about  26  children  in  the  parish,  who  ought,  but  who 
do  not  attend  school.  We  constantly  employ  a  girl  out 
of  the  school  at  the  Vicarage  with  the  view  to  pre- 
pare her  for  domestic  service  ;  this  plan  has  met  with 
success.  The  cottages  are  all  in  the  village,  and  the 
farmhouses  are  from  a  distance  of  one  to  four  miles. 
They  usually  have  two  or  three  bedrooms,  but  there 
are  some  large  large  families  that  have  not  sufficient 
accommodation.  Many  of  the  cottages  are  in  a 
dilapidated  state,  and  several  have  been  allowed  to 
become  so  bad  as  to  become  untenantable  ;  this,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  of  the  smaller  holdings  being 
absorbed  by  the  larger  farms,  has  brought  about  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  population  during  the 
last  few  years.  Most  of  the  cottages  belong  to  the 
landowners,  and  great  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  the  drainage  of  the  village.  There  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water.  Most  of  the  cottages  have  a  garden 
and  outhouse  attached  to  them.  The  rooms  are 
generally  about  12  feet  square.  Private  individuals 
who  have  built  cottages  in  this  village  have  hitherto 
found  them  pay. 

3  E  4 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF   CHILDREN,   YOUNG  PERSONS,   AND   WOMEN 


:N.  E.  York. 
Mr.  Portman. 


ALNE. 

Township,  population,    453       -    Acreage,  2,100 
Parish  „  1,589     -  „     10,000 

369.  Rev.  TV.  Braithwaiie. — There  are  no  private 
gangs.  Potato  picking  and  turnip  hoeing  are  taken 
by  the  piece  and  all  the  family  go  out  ;  the  women 
are  much  employed.  There  .ire  about  100  males 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  18,  and  45  married  women 
over  18  years  of  age  now  employed  in  the  parish. 
Boys  under  13  years  and  unmarried  women  are  very 
rarely  employed  iu  farm  labour,  except  as  domestic 
servants.  The  hours  of  work  are  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
with  one  hour  allowed  for  dinner.  The  state  of 
morality  among  the  women  is  low,  but  necessarily  so 
in  consequence  of  the  field  work.  I  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  restriction,  except  for  educational  pur- 
poses. I  would  not  let  any  child  go  to  work  before 
12  or  13. 

There  are  six  townships  in  the  parish,  comprising 
about  10,000  acres  ;  it  is  purely  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict with  a  few  farms  of  400  acres,  and  many  small 
men  who  employ  their  own  children. 

I  think  that  enforced  school  attendance  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  or  hours  during  so  many  months  in 
the  year  is  the  system  most  applicable  to  an  agricultural 
district.  Small  farmers'  children  should  come  under 
the  same  provisions  as  the  labourers'  children,  as  they 
really  do  work  for  hire,  inasmuch  as  they  save  their 
parents  from  hiring  labour.  School  attendance  is 
considerably  affected  by  distance,  but  very  slightly  by 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents. 

The  cottages  are  for  the  most  part  fair  ;  but  there 
are  a  number  belonging  to  the  parish  wholly  unfit  for 
habitation — perhaps  one  cottage  per  150  acres  would 
be  sufiicient.  A  cottage  ordinarily  contains  a  kitchen 
about  10  feet  square,  a  back  kitchen,  and  two  bed- 
rooms ;  they  are  too  often  crowded,  and  generally 
owned  by  small  proprietors.     Rent  about  4/.  a  year. 

The  number  of  children  on  the  books  of  the  school 
260 ;  in  average  attendance  in  summer  220,  and  in 
winter  on  the  register  280,  average  attendance,  250. 
We  are  fairly  well  off  for  schools,  and  there  is  a 
desire  for  education  growing  up  among  the  parents. 
The  statute  hirings  are  most  injurious  to  the  morals 
of  the  labouring  classes.  At  Thirsk  the  hiring  is  at 
May  day  ;  at  York  at  Martinmas  ;  and  on  market 
days  for  three  weeks  at  Easingwold. 

370.  Mr.  Weddell,  farmer. — The  wages  here  are 
2s.  a  day  and  meat  for  casual  labourers  ;  an  ordinary 
labourer  earns  Zs.  a  day  and  no  meat.  Women  earn  Is.  a 
day;  turnip-hoeing  is  taken  by  the  piece  at  8s.  or  9s. 
an  acre.  A  man  and  his  wife  can  hoe  half  an  acre  a 
day  or  more.  Wages  are  more  than  doubled  within 
the  last  10  or  20  years. 

EASINGWOLD. 
Population,  2, 1 47.         Acreage,  6,923. 

371.  Rev.  H.  Ainslie. — At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
the  schools  are  quite  emptied  through  all  hands  being 
required  for  field  operations,  such  as  weeding,  potato- 
planting,  &c.  This  is  a  large  parish,  full  of  bad 
characters,  who  have  collected  from  the  other  villages. 

We  have  an  endowed  school  under  a  master,  and  a 
girls'  and  infants'  school  kept  by  myself.  Children  go 
out  to  work  at  all  ages  ;  the  women  do  all  the  clean- 
ing in  the  fields.  There  are  300  Ii-ish  living  in  the 
town,  who  are  fully  employed.  There  is  great  em- 
ployment for  children  and  women  in  the  nuisery 
gardens  here. 

372.  Mr.  Bensley,  under  master,  Free  School. — The 
children  go  out  to  work  at  8  or  9  years  of  age.  They 
return  to  school  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  but  the 
average  absence  is  10  or  12  weeks  throughout  the 
year.  They  will  leave  the  free  school  at  any  time 
they  please,  but  not  the  Wesleyan  school,  where  they 
pay  so  much  a  week  for  their  schooling.  The  chil- 
dren at  the  free  school  are  mostly  of  an  agricultural 
class  ;  the  parents  are  very  indifferent  about  their 
education.  If  a  prohibition  was  placed  on  chil- 
dren's work  up  to  10  years  of  age  I  do  not  think  that 


there  would  be  any  perceptible  loss  of  earnings  to  the 
parents.  From  10  to  12  or  13  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  get  continuous  and  regular  attendance 
from  the  beginning'of  October  to  the  end  of  February 
in  every  year,  or  at  any  rate  150  attendances  might 
be  fairly  required. 

[This  town  is  in  a  most  dilapidated  state,  the  school 
is  apparently  almost  useless  under  the  present  master, 
and  the  influential  persons  in  the  town  are  averse  to 
any  inquiry  into  or  legislative  interference  with  the 
present  state  of  things.] 

Castle-Howaed  Repokmatoey.  • 

373.  Rev.  J.  Fish,  superintendent. — Boys  go  out 
from  here  in  lots  under  an  officer  to  work  for  the 
farmers  at  weeding  time  and  in  such  other  employ- 
ment as  they  may  be  able  to  give  them.  They  are 
also  allowed  to  go  out  to  farm  service  on  a  ticket  of 
leave.  The  earnings  are  kept  for  them,  and  a,  portion 
is  given  them  while  out  at  service,  and  if  a  lad  has  a 
good  certificate  he  will  get  all  his  earnings  when  he 
leaves  school.  They  are  much  sought  after  for  field 
work  by  the  farmers  in  the  district. 

APPLETON-LE-STREET 

Contams   the    townships    of   Amotherby,    Swinton, 
Broughton,  amd  the  hamlet  of  East  Thorpe. 

374.  Swinton. 

Infant  school,  44  on  the  books  from  2  years  old 
up  to  7  ;  2  girls  as  old  as  11  in  the  school.  The 
payments  are  l^rf.  per  week  for  one,  and  \d.  &  week 
when  there  are  two  children  out  of  one  family.  This 
is  rather  a  poor  parish.  There  are  quarries  and  lime- 
kilns, in  which  a  man  earns  3s.  a  day.  The  women 
also  are  a  good  deal  employed  in  the  lime-kilns,  and 
are  paid  so  much  by  the  kiln  ;  they  will  get  9c?.  for  a 
large  kiln,  which  takes  5^  hours  to  fill.  The  wages 
for  agricultural  labourers  are  9s.  a  week  and  meat,  or 
2s.  Qd.  per  day.  Girls  are  very  rarely  employed,  but 
some  children  of  both  sexes  of  9  years  and  upwards 
are  sent  out  brassacking.  The  occupations  are  not 
under  100  acres,  and  several  are  from  300  to  400. 

375.  Amotheebx  Bors'  School. 

On  the  books,  30 ;  average  attendance  on  the  28th 
May,  22.  This  is  the  thinnest  time  of  the  year. 
There  were  three  boys  of  13  years  of  age  in  the 
school,  and  several  out  in  the  fields  employed  in  bras- 
sacking  and  singling  turnips ;  their  wages  are  Sd.  a 
day.  The  children  are  absent  from  school  whenever 
they  can  get  a  job,  though  the  parents  are  not  badly 
off,  yet  they  ar(j  anxious  to  get  all  the  earnings  they 
can. 

There  are  gardens  attached  to  the  cottages,  and 
allotments  of  a  rood  each  for  almost  every  one  in  the 
parish.     The  allotments  are  let  at  10s.  a  rood. 

GiELs'  School. 

376.  Miss  Ellis,  mistress — There  are  about  90  on 
the  books.  Children  from  all  parts  of  the  parish  of 
Swinton,  and  some  from  other  townships,  come  to  this 
school.  I  have  two  children  who  come  3|  miles,  but 
that  is  the  greatest  distance.  I  take  in  boys  till  they 
are  7  years  of  age.  Girls  do  not  go  to  field  work  so 
much  as  they  used  to  do.  The  school  payment  is  \^d. 
a  week  for  free  scholars,  and  the  payments  range  up 
to  6d.  a  week.  The  children  begin  at  3  years  of  age  ; 
those  of  the  poor  people  leave  generally  at  12  or  13 
to  go  to  service.  There  is  no  complaint  of  poverty 
as  an  excuse  for  not  sending  the  children  to  school. 

[This  is  an  excellent  school.  The  cottages  also  in 
this  village,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thelluson,  have  lately 
been  re-built,  and  the  village  much  improved.] 

BURNISTON. 
Population,  350.  Acreage,  1,504.    Cultivation  mixed. 
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CLOUGHTON. 

Population,  450.  Acreage,  2,130.  Cultivation  mixed. 

377.  ^indall  Sleightholm,  schoolmaster. — I  have 
been  here  31  years.  Private  gangs  are  not  known 
here.  No  females  are  employed  in  these  two  parishes 
in  agricultural  labour  except  at  hay  time,  harvest, 
and  potato  picking  in  the  autumn,  and  these  are 
generally  the  wives  of  agricultural  labourers  living 
not  a  mile  from  their  work.  The  hours  of  work  are 
6  to  6  with  an  hour  allowed  for  meals. 

Children  do  not  go  to  work  under  10  years  of  age. 
This  is  a  free  school,  well  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  so  that  the  children  of  the  labourers  are 
educated  free  and  seldom  leave  school  under  10  years, 
more  frequently  remain  till  12  years.  There  are  75 
children  attending  this  school,  and  the  attendance  is 
very  regular.  There  are  dames'  schools  in  both 
parishes  where  the  children  go  till  6  years  of  age.  A 
night  school  is  not  wanted.  The  adjoining  parishes 
have  excellent  schools,  and  all  the  young  persons  have 
been  attendants  at  a  day  school. 

The  cottages  under  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  are  bad 
and  dearer  than  others  which  are  let  at  3^.  to  4i.  10s. 
a  year.  Most  have  garden,  some  of  an  acre  in  size  ; 
I  think  one  rood  is  enough  for  a  cottager. 

Wages  for  agricultural  labouring  men  are  9s.  and 
10s.  a  week  and  meat  ;  for  a  quarryman,  16s.  and 
18s.  a  week. 

WHITWELL. 
Population,  200.        -        Acreage,  above  2,000. 

WELLBOURN. 
Population,  600.        -        Acreage,  1,500. 


BULMEE. 


Population,  345. 


Acreage,  1,430. 


378.  These  parishes  were  repi-esented  by  Eev.  F.  D. 
Legard,  Mr.  Denison,  and  Mr.  EUerby,  farmers. 

The  children  are  very  little  employed ;  a  few  go 
bird  tenting,  and  sometimes  with  their  parents  for 
singling  turnips.  The  young  women  do  not  go  to 
work  in  the  fields,  the  older  ones  do  sometimes.  There 
would  be  no  objection  to  putting  the  limit  for  work 
at  10  years  of  age.  Half  time  or  alternate  days  ai-e 
not  practicable  in  agricultural  districts,  but  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  13  six  months  of  the  year  might 
be  freely  given  to  schooling ;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
enforce  the  requirement  of  a  certificate  of  such  school 
attendance  before  hiring,  but  it  was  thought  more 
desirable  to  provide  that  no  child  should  be  perma- 
nently hired  under  13  years  of  age. 

Wages  for  a  man  15s.  and  16s.  a  week,  for  a  woman 
Is.  a  day,  and  for  children  bird  tenting,  6c?.  a  day. 

The  cottages  are  scarce  and  much  wanted  on  the 
farms  ;  men  have  to  come  two  miles  and  more  to  their 
work.  It  was  thought  more  desirable  to  have  cottages 
not  immediately  on  the  premises  but  still  on  the  farm, 
the  tenants  being  willing  to  pay  a  fair  per-centage  for 
the  outlay.  Mr.  Ellerby  pays  5Z.  a  year  for  a  cottage 
on  his  farm.  One  cottage  per  100  acres  is  enough 
where  the  land  is  partly  grass  and  partly  arable.  It 
was  suggested  that  Government  might  prepare  cottage 
plans  to  be  adopted  by  such  persons  as  are  desirous  of 
buUdino-  cottages  under  the  terms  of  the  Lands  Im- 
provement Act,  and  that  some  alteration  might  be 
made  in  the  borrowing  terms  provided  under  that 
Act. 

The  farmers  object  to  night  schools  for  farm  lads, 
as  causing  much  inconvenience  to  the  farmer's  ar- 
rangements in  his  house  and  farmstead.  In  Bulmer, 
however,  there  is  a  good  night  school  throughout 
the  winter  for  la4s,  but  in  tjiis  case  eight  out  of 
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ten  of  the  farmers  live  in  the  village,  so  that  the 
distance  to  and  from  the  school  is  so  slight  a»  not 
to  interfere  with  the  hours  for  work  at  night. 
It  was  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  children  who  are 
neither  at  work  nor  at  school,  an  extension  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act  might 
operate  most  beneficially  in  securing  some  amount  of 
school  attendance  and  education  for  those  neglected 
children. 

There  are  allotment  fields  in  W  ellbourn  and  Bulmer 
in  portions  of  half  a  rood  and  one  rood,  at  a  rent  of 
10s.  a  rood.  It  was  thought  that  half  a  rood  was 
sufficient  for  labouring  men. 

The  Eeformatory  boys  are  much  employed  here  on 
the  farms  for  weeding  ;  they  come  12  or  14  together, 
with  one  of  the  officers  to  overlook  them. 


379.  Extract  from  Letter  from  Eev.  F.  D. 
Legabd  to  Hon.  E.  Poetman. 

Whitwell,  15th  July. 
*  *  *  *  I  think  we  should  all  stand  compulsory 
education  up  to  nine  years  old  ;  the  difficulty  of  some 
parents  who  would  not  pay  might  be  met  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  of  those  who 
could  not,  by  some  arrangement  with  parish  overseers. 
Till  9  there  should  be  no  work,  after  that  till  12  years 
there  should  be  full  attendance  for  the  year,  less  some 
temporary  employment  to  last  no  more  than  six  weeks 
or  two  months  (of  course  harvest  always  excepted) ; 
then  from  12  to  15  years  I  would  make  all  village 
schools  open  in  the  evening  for  two  hours  (giving  the 
master  some  additional  pay),  and  give  a  certificate  to 
all  who  attended  regularly  for  four  winter  months, 
this  to  be  of  a  paid  capitation  value.  *  *  * 


HOVINGHAM. 

380.  W.  C.  Worsley,  Esq. — Cultivation  is  mixed. 
There  are  no  private  gangs.  About  30  children 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  13,  and  20  or  30  women 
are  employed  in  summer  and  autumn  gathering  stones, 
weeding,  singling  turnips,  and  in  harvest  work.  The 
hours  of  work  upon  the  land  are  from  8  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  with  an  hour  allowed  for  dinner.  I  do  not  think 
that  such  work  injuriously  affects  their  health.  A 
woman  servant  in  a  farmhouse  works  hard,  but  is 
well  cared  for  as  to  food ;  she,  however,  often  runs 
risks  in  respect  of  character,  more  so,  I  think,  than  in 
field  work.  I  would  not  place  any  restriction  on 
female  labour,  but  no  boys  should^be  employed  under 
10  years  of  age.  No  restriction  is  necessary  upon  the 
hours  of  work. 

In  winter  and  spring  the  children  should  be  sent  to 
school — under  an  Act  such  as  the  Factory  Acts — ■ 
regularly,  and  for  full  time  in  summer  and  autumn. 
Some  latitude  should  be  allowed  to  parents  as  to 
sending  the  children  to  school.  I  do  not  think  the 
school  attendance  is  affected  much,  if  at  all,  by  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents. 

The  cottages  are  capable  of  improvement,  which  is 
going  on  by  degrees.  The  servants'  accommodation 
in  the  farmhouses  is  often  badly  arranged ;  the  sexes 
are  not  sufficiently  separated.  This  remark  does  not 
apply  specially  to  this  place.  On  the  whole  the  cot- 
tages are  good  and  sufficient  ;  the  old  and  bad  ones 
are  being  replaced.  The  parish  belongs  mainly  to  one 
landlord.  There  is  no  under  drainage,  but  the  privies 
are  in  connexion  with  ash-pits  or  heaps  which  are 
from  time  to  time  removed  on  to  the  land.  Cottage 
rent  is  moderate. 

With  respect  to  the  Lands  Improvements  Acts  I 
think  more  would  be  done  in  building  cottages  if 
greater  latitude  were  given  as  to  the  style  of  work. 
You  cannot  build  cottages  to  pay,  save  incidentally  ; 
they  are  as  necessary  to  the  farm  as  barns,  or  drains, 
or  stables. 

3  F 


N.  R.  York. 
Mr.  Portman. 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF   CHILDREN,   YOUNG  PERSONS,   AND   WOMEN 


N.  R.  York. 
Mr.  FoTtman. 


School. 
In  Summer. 


On 
Ee^ster. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Boys: 
Under  10 

34 

18 

Between  10  and  13 

16 

10 

Girls: 

Under  10 

28 

18 

Between  10  and  13 

12 

8 

In  Winter. 


Boys: 

Under  10 

38 

24 

Between  10  and  13 

20 

14 

G-irls: 

Under  10 

31 

20 

Between  10  and  13 

16 

12 

There  is  a  night  school  for  young  men,  open  from 
November  to  March  for  \\  hours  on  three  flights  a 
week.  The  number  of  scholars  last  winter  was  13. 
Beading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught,  and  if 
there  was  a  sufficient  attendance  in  number  I  think  it 
would  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  young  men  to 
come. 

381.  Letter  from  Mr.  WoRSLEYto  Mr.  Poetman. 

Deab  Sir,  '  '  June  11,  1868. 

I  HAVE  filled  up  the  circular  of  inquiries  you 
sent  me  as  well  as  I  can. 

I  have  drawn  attention  to  an  evil  which  does  not 
exist  here  so  much  perhaps  as  on  the  Wolds,  and  in 
places  where  there  are  large  farmhouses  in  which 
numbers  of  hands  live,  as  yearly  servants.  I  allude 
to  the  sleeping  accommodation  and  the  separation  of 
the  sexes  beiag  faulty.  J  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  know 
of  my  own  knowledge'  the  truth  of  this  evil,  but  I 
know  it  by  others,  and  I  have  no  doubt' of  the  fact ; 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  great  as  it  used 
to  be. 

We  have  no  gang  system  here,  the  village  popula- 
tions which  are  resident  here  do  the  work,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  as  to  distance  or  accommodation. 

Women  old  and  young,  when  able,  like  to  work  in 
the  fields,  especially  at  hay  and  corn  harvest.  I 
believe  it  to  be  good  for  them  in  all  respeotsw 

As  to  school,  I  think  the  parents  are  as  a  rule 
supine  about  the  education  of  their  cliildren,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  .State  to  see  that  it  is  not  neglected. 
In  winter  and  spring  there  is  no  excuse  for  ,  non- 
attendance  at  school ;  though  compulsory  attendance 
would  be  unpopular  at  first. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  C.  WOESLEY. 

THORNTON. 

Mixed  School. 

382.  —  Taylor,  master. — 103  on  the  books ;  aver- 
age in  February,  77.  Lowest  average  in  the  first 
week  after  harvest,  12. 

Boys  go  singling  turnips,  potato  planting,  and  pick- 
ing, and  are  away  for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year. 
There  was  only  one  boy  in  the  school  of  10  years  of 
age.  The  boys'  wages  are  1*.  a  day  for  potatoing, 
Qd.  a  day  and  meat  for  singling  turnips,  Is.  a  day  for 
tenting.  Men's  wages  2s.  Qd.  a  day ;  women's  1«.  a 
day.  Payment  for  schooling  2d.  a  week.  65  childi-en 
were  presented  to  the  inspector  this  year  with  the  full 
number  of  attendances.  We  rarely  take  children 
younger  than  six  years  of  age  as  there  is  an  infant 


school  in  the  village.  There  is  also  a  grammar  school 
and  a  private  school,  consequently  there  are  very  few 
children  who  do  not  go  to  some  school.  There  is  no 
night  school.  Many  parents  are  extremely  careless 
about  education,  but  I  think  compulsion  will  be 
opposed. 

The  population  of  Thornton  and  EUesburn  parishes 
combined  is  1,300.  This  pariah  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
dales  bordering  on  the  vale  of  Pickering. 
•  383.  Mr.  Baddy's  farm,  four  miles  from  Thornton. 
Part  under  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  part  under  Mi-. 
Hill.  Is  a  dale  farm  far  removed  from  any  village 
where  work  is  done  almost  entirely  by  the  lads  living 
on  the  farm.  Women  here  are  hardly  at  all  employed 
except  a  chance  day  for. turnip  hoeing  by  the  piece. 
This  farm  like  other  large  dale-farms  on  the  edge  of 
the  moors  is  partly  arable  and  partly  sheep-rup. 
.  384.  George  Ward,  relieving  officer  to  the  Picker- 
ing Union.  The  employment  of  children  in  this 
district  is  confined  to  a  few  boys  who  may  go  six  or 
eight  together  for  brapsacking  and  a  few  also  are 
employed  in  bird-tenting.  This  is  a  large  straggling 
union. 

Ryedale,  or  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  reaches  nearly 
to  Seamer  Junction  on  the  east.  This  district  con- 
tains nearly  an  equal  proportion  of  tillage  and  pasture. 
There  are  large  sheep  farms  in  the  Dales. 

Mafly  labourers  here  are  paid  8*.  or  so  per  week, 
and  their  meat,  which  I  consider  a  very  bad  systeai 
for  the  families. 

There  is  a  bit  of  land  attached  to  most  of  the  cot- 
tages, and  many  cottagers  have  a  cow. 

We  have  not  had  more  than  one  able-bodied  labonrer 
in  the  workhouse  for  10  years. 

The  education  in  the  district  wants  improvement  ; 
there  are  plenty  of  means,  biit  the,' people  themselves 
are  careless  about  it,  and  nothing  will  ,be,  done  with 
them  without  compulsion. 

There  is  no  fear  of  a  farmer  losing  anything  by 
boys  and  girls  being  kept  out  of  field  work  up  to  12 
years  of  age,  if  a  certain  time  is  allowed  at  certain 
seasons  in  case  of  ehiergMicy.  .  Those  small  tarmers 
who.  employ  their  own  children  to  cultivate  the  land 
are  very  indifferent  about  their  attendance  at  school 
as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  doing  any  work. 

The  cottages  in  the  union  are  improving  as  the  old 
ones  tumble  in.  The  class  of  small . freeholders  Is 
rather  on  the  increase  near  Pickering  ;  the.  small 
tradesmen  buy  a  bit  of  land,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
many  instances  of  a  labourer  having  raised  himSelf 
and  become  an  owner  of  land  ;  there  may  be  some 
few  who  have  saved  money  when  at  service. 

The  system  of  statutes  and  farm  servants  exists  here 
as  in  other  parts  of  Yorkshire. 

PICKERING. 
Population,  3,000.         -        A.creage,  15)000. 

385,  J.  Kitching,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians.— No  boy  should  go  to  field  work  under  10 
years  of  age,  and  they  may  Ifairly  go  to  service  at  12 
years  of  age.  Girls  are  not  hired  here  for  singhng 
turnips ;  one  may  occasionally  go  with  her  parents. 
The  women  go  out  corn  hoeing,  &c.  There  is  very 
little  employment  for  boys.  r:    !    : 

There  is  a  district  four  miles  from  here  called 
"  Pickering  Moors,"- which  is  joined  to  NoAVton  parish. 
There  are  500  inhabitants  who  have  from  10  to  40 
acres  apiece,  partly  moor  and  partly  cultivated, 
mostly  grass.  They  keep  cows  and  hardly  one  of 
them  will  ever  hire  a  labourer.  They  break  lip  the 
moor  and  have  a  cottage  to  live  in,  and  will  pay  for, 
say  20  acres;  taken  out  of  the  moor  and  a  house  5^! 
a  year.  They  are  well  off  for  Sunday  schools,  kept 
by  the  dissenters,  and  there  are  two  chapels,  but  there 
IS  no  day  school  nearer  than  Newton,  which  is  from 
two  to  four  miles  from  different  parts  of  the  district. 
In  other  parts  near  Pickering  there  are  some  large 
farms.  My  farm  is  clOs^  to  the  town,  and  I  prefet 
having  manled  men  as  labourers  to  lads  as  they  are 
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uiore  careful  in  their  work.  I  employ  married  men 
to  look  after  my  horses  and  stock,  and  have  but  one 
lad  in  the  forenlan's  house.  I  pay  them  their  wages 
in  full  ifvonej  and  do  not  approve  of  the  system  of 
"  meating,"  as  1  think  it  much  better  for  the  families 
that  they  should  have  the  whole  weekly  money.  I 
employ  one  boy  under  8  years,  six  between  10  and 
13.  and  one  between  13  and  18  years ;  10  married 
women  and  two  unmarried  over  18  years  of  age. 
The  boys  are  employed  in  singling  turnips,  the  women 
in  hoeing  corn. 

Boys  from  12  to  14  years  go  to. school  in  winter. 
The  school  accommodation  is  good  except  at  the 
«  High  Moors." 

One  cottage  per  100  acres  is  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  land.  The  cottages  are  not 
crowded  ;  rooms  are  usually  15  ft.  x  12  ft.  ;  they 
belong  to  people  of  all  classes.  The  rents  vary  from 
50s.  to  5/.  a  year. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  Pickering 
attend  school  in  the  summer,  and  90  to  95  per  cent, 
in  winter.  There  is  a  night  school  open  for  20  weeks 
in  winter,  for  two  hours  on  five  nights  a  week.  There 
are  about  20  scholars  who  receive  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  my  opinion  it 
supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school. 

386.  Mr.  Nelson,  farmer,  Sinnington. — I  have  a 
farm  400  or  500  acres  in  Sinnington  and  Marten.  I 
pay  an  ordinary  labourer-  2s.  6d.  a  day  and  do  not 
approve  of  the  "  meating  "  syst^n.  The  people  here 
with  a  few  exceptions  are  very  well  off.  No  children 
are  employed  under  10  and  very  few  under  12  years 
of  age. 

There  is  a  good  school  at  Sinnington  and  at  Marten, 
and  they  are  both  well  attended.  I  think  that  10 
years  would  be  a  good  limit,  below  which  children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  work.  The  children 
may  be  wanted  for  perhaps  three  weeks  in  the  year, 
at  weeding  time  on  the  wolds,  but  not  much  in  this 
part.  Cottages  on  the  farms  are  desirable  in  cases  of 
large  occupations. 

There  is  no  large  landowner  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  very  many  small  holdings.  The  farm  lads  are 
boarded  in  the  house  and  not  the  labourers.  Some  of 
my  lads  can  read  and  vn-ite  and  some  few  take  pains 
to  keep  up  their  education.  I  formerly  farmed  on  the 
Lincolnshire  wolds. 

387.  J.  H.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Beadlam  Grange,  Helms - 
ley. — Children  of  both  sexes  as  young  as  8  or  9  are 
employed  in  singling  turnips  ;  the  foreman  goes  with 
them  aad  looks  after  them  ;  they  are  sometimes  taken 
to  distant  farms  in  waggons.  They  would  be  absent 
from  school  for  three  weeks  at  a  time.  An  ordinary 
labourer's  wages  are  15s.  a  week,  perhaps  a  little  less 
in  winter. 

The  cottages  are  in  a  very  bad  state  in  some  of  the 
parishes.  They  all  have  gardens,  and  the  rent  of  the 
dearest  is  3L  to  U.  10s.  a  year.  The  labourers  will 
sometimes  pay  8Z.  a  year  for  three  or  four  acres  of  grass 
for  their  cows.  They  make  their  profits  out  of  the 
butter,  and  it  is  a  great. benefit  to  the  children  of  the 
parish  that  there  should  be  a  good  supply  of  milk. 

It  would  be  very  beneficial  if  Government  aid  were 
more  liberally  given  for  the  support  of  small  schools, 
as  in  many  parishes  there  are  no  funds  available  for 
paying  a  good  and  efiicient  master. 

388.  W.  McLauchlin,  Esq.,  Helmsley. — A  regular 
labourer  gets  13s.  6d.  a  week.  Some  of  them  keep 
cows  and  have  a  run  for  them  in  large  pastures,  of 
which  in  Helmsley  there  are  two  ;  one  which  feeds 
from  50  to  60  cows,  and  another  which  feeds  13  cows. 
-There  are  gardens  to  almost  all  the  cottages  in  the 
country  villages,  and  allotments  belonging  to  many 
that  are  situated  in  the  town.  The  farms  in  this 
district  are  for  the  most  part  small.  The  children  of 
both  sexes  are  employed  in-  the  fields  at  9  years  of 
age,  though  girls  are  not  often  so  employed.  The 
parents  send  them  to  school  pretty  well  at  other  times 
and  I  think  a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance 
might  be  required  without  specifying  the  months 
during  which  such  attendance  should,  take  place.    A 


certificate  of  such  attendance  might  be  required  before 
hiring,  and  such  certificate  should  be  registered  in 
some  public  office  for  reference. 

"  Runch  "  is  hoed  by  men  and  not  pulled  by  chil- 
dren. The  Dale  farmers  mostly  feed  stock,  but  grow 
enough  corn,  &c.  for  the  use  of  the  farm  ;  work  the 
land  themselves,  and  very  rarely  employ  a  labourer 
or  even  have  a  lad  in  their  house. 

In  Bilsdale  there  is  a  school  at,  Chopgate  near  the 
head  ;  of  the  Dale.  In  Farndale  the  population  is 
scattered.  There  are  two  schools  in  the  Dale;  for 
one  of  these  a  school-rate  of  2\d,  is  levied  in  the  Dale 
for  the  support  of  a  certificated  master.  The  farmers 
send  their  children  to  this  school.  At  the  other 
school  there  is  an  old-fashioned  master.  There  was 
Yery  little  opposition  to  the  school  rate. 

In  Helmsley  there  are  good  schools  and  some  good 
new  cottages  with  three  bedrooms  each. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  preventing  cottagers 
with  small  families  from  taking  in  lodgers  when  they 
have  a  third  bedroom  unoccupied  by  themselves. 

[Throughout  Bilsdale  the  farms  are  very  small,  and 
are  with  a  few  exceptions  worked  by  the  occupier  and 
his  family  without  any  labourer.  There  are  however 
in  the  Dale  a  few  cowkeepers  who  are  labourers  and 
hold  a  few  acres  of  grass  and  a  cottage.] 

Chopgate  School,  Bilsdai,e. 

389.  J.  Johnson,  master. — June  1866  to  June  1867, 
On  the  books  in  summer,  44  ;  in  spring,  54. 

Average  attendance. 

In  Summer      -             -             -  -  24 

In  Spring         -             -             -  -  35 

In  Winter,  on  the  books           -  -  52 

Average  attendance                   -  -  32 

The  oldest  boy  in  the  school  14  years  of  age,  the 
oldest  girl  13,  and  the  youngest  child  5^  years  of 
age.  The  children  of  farmers,  labourers,  and 
mechanics  living  in  the  Dale  attend  this  school,  they 
come  a  distance  of  2^  miles  from  down  the  Dale,  and 
three  miles  up  the  Dale  over  rough  roads.  The  boys 
attend  more  regularly  than  the  girls,  and  the  parents 
seem  to  care  more  about  the  boys'  education.  The 
field  work  in  summer  keeps  them  from  school.  Sewing 
is  taught,  but  many  girls  are  obliged  to  be  forced  to 
bring  their  work.  I  find  the  boys  very  stupid  and 
bad  to  teach.  The  school  payments  are  6d.,  id.,  and 
3d.  a  week  for  children  of  farmers  and  mechanics  ; 
2d.  for  labourers  ;  half-pay  up  to  seven  years  of  age, 
and  the  pay  is  only  for  40  weeks  in  the  year.  At 
times  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  labour  in  the  Dale. 
There  has  been  of  late  a  good  deal  of  jet  work.  I 
shall  present  this  year  30  children  who  have  attended 
200  times.  The  average  attendance  last  wiuter  was 
36. 

EGTON. 
390.  Meeting,  June  9th. 

Townships  represented:  Egton,  Goathland,  Gros- 
mont,  Sleights,  Sneaton,  Danby,  Glaizedale,  Leal- 
holin. 

The  Rev.  I.  Fish  (incumbent  of  Egton)  and  the 
Rev.  F.  Callabert  (Roman  Catholic  priest)  attended. 

This  district  is  called  Eskdale.  It  appeared  that 
only  two  really  efficient  rural  schools  at  present  exist 
in  Eskdale,  namely,  at  Danby  and  Grosmont,  and  that 
the  education  of  the  poor  is  rather  decUning  than  in- 
creasing in  efficiency. 

Children  are  employed  to  a  small  extent  at  10  years 
of  age.  The  schools  are  badly  attended  in  summer, 
and  more  than  half  the  children  are  away  at  times  of 
potato  planting  and  picking.  The  distances  to  school 
in  the  district  are  very  great,  sometimes  three  or  four 
miles,  the  average  may  be  taken  at  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  quarter. 

The  educational  state  is  less  satisfactory  than  it 
was  ;  the  proportion  attending  school  is  very  small. 
The  older  persons  can  read  better  than  the  rising 
generation,  and  the  deterioration  of  education  was 
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said  to  be  owing  to  want  of  funds  to  provide  good 
teachers.  The  carelessness  of  parents  about  sending 
their  children  to  school  was  said  to  arise  from  a  want 
of  good  masters,  as  where  there  is  a  good  master  the 
attendance  is  pretty  regular. 

The  population  consists  chiefly  of  small  farmers. 
There  are  not  many  who  are  purely  labourers  whose 
children  go  to  school. 

The  wages  for  children  are  6d.  a  day  and  meat ; 
the  men,  9s.  and  10s.  a  week  and  meat.  This  "  meat- 
ing  "  is  the  custom  of  the  country. 

The  largest  holdings  are  120  acres.  All  farmers  of 
50  acres  and  upwards  have  lads  living  in  the  house. 

The  system  of  statute  hiring  exists  here,  and  there 
appears  no  probability  of  a  change  at  present. 

It  was  thought  that  half  time  or  alternate  days  at 
school  and  work  would  not  answer,  but  the  farmers 
were  anxious  to  have  an  improved  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  said  that  a  certificate  of  a  certain  amount  of 
school  attendance  for  two  or  three  years  previous  to 
hiring  might  perfectly  be  worked,  and  that  the  penalty 
for  non-production  of  such  certificate  should  be  placed 
on  the  parents  of  the  child  as  well  as  on  the  employer. 
It  was  thought  that  such  certificate  would  be  a  great 
inducement  and  spur  to  the  parents,  but  that  increased 
assistance  from  Government  to  these  small  schools 
was  very  much  needed,  so  that  the  payment  might  be 
reduced  to  Id.  a  week.  It  was  agreed  that  some  com- 
pulsion is  necessary  in  the  matter  of  education,  more 
especially  for  the  children  of  parents  who  were  either 
indifierent  about,  or  averse  to,  education.  There  is  a 
night  school  at  Grosmont  which  is  fairly  attended  by 
farm  servants  and  the  children  of  agricultural 
labourers,  but  as  a  general  rule  these  schools  have  not 
succeeded. 

The  dwellings  are  very  bad  and  very  old.  They 
are  held  under  the  landlord,  and  most  of  them  have 
gardens.  There  are  not  many  freeholders  but  several 
cowkeepers. 

The  rent  of  a  bare  cottage  varies  from  21.  10s.  to 
4/.  a  year ;  cowkeepers  holding  four  or  five  acres  pay 
71.  to  81.  a  year. 

The  people  are  physically  well  off. 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  agricultural  servants 
to  save  money  and  to  take  bits  of  land.  There  are 
benefit  clubs  which  are  extremely  popular  with  the 
people. 

[I  visited  some  farmhouses  on  the  estate  with 
wretched  sleeping  accommodation,  thatched  roof,  a 
thin  ceiling  to  room,  with  no  chambers  above ;  the 
cottages  are  rather  worse  ;  the  estate  of  the  principal 
landowner  being  in  chancery.  There  is  a  good 
readiug-room  in  the  village.  This  is  a  large  and 
straggling  parish,  as  are  most  of  the  parishes  on  the 
edge  of  the  moors.  There  is  Iiere  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  population.  The  funds  for  the  schools  at 
Grosmont  and  Danby  are  provided  by  Messrs. 
Bagnall  and  Viscount  Downe.] 

ORMESBY. 

Acreage,  2,882.     Cultivation,  three-fourths  arable. 

391.  J.  S.  Pennyman,  Esq. — There  is  no  private 
gang  system  here.  There  are  very  few  children, 
young  persons  or  women  employed  in  agriculture,  but 
the  few  that  are  so  employed  go  out  hoeing  corn. 
The  hours  of  work  on  the  land  are  from  7  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  They  breakfast  before  going  to  work,  and 
are  allowed  an  hour  for  dinner  ;  their  health  does  not 
suffer.  The  effect  of  field  work  on  females  is  generally 
not  good.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  a  restriction 
over  such  work.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  women 
for  field  labour ;  the  custom  is  dying  out,  as  the 
labourers  being  well  off  the  women  stay  at  home  and 
attend  to  their  domestic  duties.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  any  restriction  on  boys'  work.  A  few  boys  of  the 
age  of  14  go  out. 

I  think  a  system  of  alternate  whole  days  at  school 
and  whole  days  at  work,  would  be  the  best  for  enforc- 
ing school  attendance.  The  distances  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  affect  attendance  at  school,  and  the  parents 


can  well  afford  to  send  their  children.     Needlework 
is  taught  in  all  the  schools. 

Cottagers  will  some  times  take  in  lodgers  when  tbey 
have  no  proper  accommodation  for  them,  thereby 
breaking  into  the  decency  of  the  family.  Landed 
proprietors  can  stop  this  by  a  clause  in  the  agree- 
ments. I  think  one  cottage  per  100  acres  is  sufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  the  land  ;  we  have  more  than 
that  proportion,  and  the  cottages  are  conveniently 
situated  with  respect  to  the  farms.  The  cottages  are 
very  various  in  construction,  usually  one  living-room 
and  one  or  two  bedrooms,  the  size  of  the  rooms  being 
11  feet  by  10  feet,  or  12  feet  by  12  feet ;  they  are 
made  of  brick  with  tiled  roofs,  they  mostly  have 
gardens,  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  good  drainage  ; 
they  are  chiefly  owned  by  the  landowners,  and  leased 
at  a  moderate  rent.  I  believe  that  the  cottage  tenants 
can  afford  to  pay  for  good  accommodation  if  they 
choose. 

School. 
In  Summer  and  Winter. 


On 
Eegister. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Boys: 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 
Girls  : 

Under  10 

Between  10  and  13 

20 
6 

14 
6 

17 

5 

9 
5 

There  are  a  few  children  in  summer  and  winter  who 
are  neither  at  work  nor  at  school.  There  are  ten  males 
and  seven  females  growing  up  with  imperfect  educa- 
tion, and  forgetting  what  they  have  already  learned. 
We  have  a  night  school  for  tiiree  months  in  the  winter 
open  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  for  three 
nights  in  the  week,  but  it  is  not  attended  by  the 
agricultural  labouring  class.  In  winter  the  farmers 
will  not  spare  the  boys  from  foddering  the  cattle,  the 
boys  are  not  wishful  to  attend,  and  for  young  girls  it 
is  not  desirable  that  they  should  come  to  school  in  the 
dark  with  the  lads.  There  is  a  reading-room  in  the 
parish  which  is  well  supported  and  much  appreciated. 
In  many  of  the  cottages  there  are  two  rooms,  one 
on  the  floor  with  a  sort  of  cupboard  beds  in  the  same, 
and  the  space  is  not  even  partitioned  off  into  two 
rooms. 

392.  Hardy,  labourer,  with  a  family  of  nine  children, 
lives  in  one  of  them ;  has  brought  up  his  children 
well,  he  says  that  there  is  very  little  employment  of 
children  under  20  years  of  age  and  that  most  of  the 
weeding  is  now  done  by  horse-hoes,  his  boy  of  14  is 
now  "  looking  "  in  the  fields  at  Is.  a  day. 

393.  Mr.  Harrison,  Cleveland. — The  occupations 
here  are  from  50  to  400  acres  two-thirds  to  one-thh-d 
grass.  The  children  are  hardly  employed  at  all,  not 
even  for  ketlocking  ;  the  youngest  that  goes  out  would 
be  from  10  to  12  years  of  age.  The  women  hardly 
ever  go  out ;  singling  turnips  is  done  here  with  the 
hoe  without  a  child  to  follow. 

Wages  for  an  ordinary  labouring  man  16s.  a  week, 
women  Is.  a  day,  and  a  boy  8rf.,  and  dd.  a  day. 
If  the  limit  of  age  for  work  is  to  be  placed  at  10,  it 
would  not  affect  this  district,  and  from  the  ages  of  10 
to  13  the  children  might  perfectly  have  six° months' 
schooling.  A  certificate  of  such  attendance  previous 
to  hiring  might  be  required,  but  I  think  there  would 
be  some  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  system. 

I  would  rather  have  lads  living  in  the  house  than 
in  a  cottage  close  by,  even  if  they  were  sons  of  the 
hmd ;  it  is  more  convenient  for  the  operations  of  the 
farm. 

394.  Mr.  Deacon,  agent.— The  agricultural  labourer 
as  a  householder  hardly  exists,  they  have  gone  to  the 
iron  works.  The  work  on  the  farm  is  done  by  farm- 
seryante  and  by  the  Irjsb,  and  we  have  also  had  ta 
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ittlport  a  good  deal  of  labour  fi'om  Norfolk  and  other 
counties. 

No  children  of  either  sex  are  often  employed  in  the 
fields  except  with  their  parents.  Boys  of  11  and  12 
years  of  age  M'ill  earn  2s.  a  day  driving  horses  at  the 
works.  The  sei-vant  girls  from  the  farm  go  to  work 
in  the  fields  with  the  farm  lads  which  does  not  im- 
prove their  morality ;  they  are  employed  for  hoeing 
thistles,  weeding,  &c.  This  applies  to  a  farm  of  120 
acres  or  so  where  only  two  lads  are  kept  ;  on  the 
larger  farms  where  more  lads  are  kept,  the  girls  do 
not  go  out.  The  largest  occupations  about  here  are 
250  acres. 

The  wages  for  a  man  are  2s.  6d.  a  day  to  16s.  a 
week  for  constant  employment.  Women  Is.  a  day, 
and  the  hours  of  work  7  a.m.,  to  5  p.m.  Tlie  cottages 
are  generally  good  with  two  low  rooms  and  three  bed- 
rooms above,  and  the  rent  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a  week,  usually 
with  a  garden  or  allotment.  The  allotments  in  Skelton 
parish  called  "  Spring  Gardens,"  are  from  an  eighth 
to  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  let  at  15s.  per  quarter  acre. 

The  state  of  education  among  the  older  people  is 
bad,  they  can  seldom  read  or  write  much  ;  the  younger 
men  are  better  educated,  but  are  more  ignorant  of 
the  skilled  work,  such  as  "weeding,  banking,"  &c. 
Draining  is  usually  talien  by  the  piece,  men  will 
then  take  their  own  boys  to  help  them,  and  they  can 
earn  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  a  day  when  the  days  are  short 
and  broken,  and  4s.  a  day  in  good  weather. 

The  calculated  cost  of  a  man  on  the  farm  is  40/.  a 
year  including  piece  work  ;  and  a  farm  lad  of  1 6  to 
18  years  of  age  will  cost  from  14Z.  to  16/.  a  year.  11. 
in  harvest,  and  20/.  keep  for  the  year  :=  35/.  to  37/.  a 
year.  The  state  of  morality  is  very  indifferent.  The 
farm  girls  go  off'  to  live  with  the  men  at  the  works. 
A  system  of  school  attendance  by  half-days  or  alternate 
days  would  not  work  ;  I  think  compulsion  would  not 
be  acceptable  to  the  employers,  or  to  the  parents  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  earnings.  In  this  district  thisre 
is  great  competition  for  labour  on  account  of  the  iron- 
works and  the  number  of  agricultural  laboui'ers  is  in  a 
minority. 

395.  NoETH  Oemesby  School. 
This  school  was  built  and  is  managed  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Pennyman.  North  Ormesby  is  a  suburb  of  Middlesbro', 
and  the  children  who  attend  this  school  are  those  of 
people  who  are  employed  in  the  works,  consequently 
the  attendance  does  not  vary  with  the  seasons. 
Number  on  the  books      -  -     156  boys 

Average  attendance        -  -     105    „ 

Only  one  agricultural  labourers'  child  in  the  school 
and  a  few  half-timers.  School  payments,  4d.  each  for 
the  elder  ones,  3d.  for  others ;  2d.  each  when  there 
are  three  or  more  of  the  same  family. 

GiELs'  School  and  Infants'  School. 

Number  on  the  books  -  -     143. 

Average  attendance,  about     -  -       93. 

There  are  here  two  children  of  an  agricultural  labourer, 
sisters  to  the  boy  in  the  other  school.  The  girls  leave 
school  young. 

MAETON-IN-CLEVELAND. 

Population,  587.  Acreage,  3,436.  Mixed  cultiva- 
tion, chiefly  arable. 
396.  Rev.  C.  Bailey.— There  are,  properly  speaking, 
no  gangs  whatever,  the  field  work  being  chiefly  done 
by  Irishmen,  or  the  farmers'  own  servants  or  children, 
and  in  two  or  three  cases  by  the  hinds'  wives.  The 
hours  of  work  for  women  are  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
and  men  from  7  a.m.  to  5  or  6  p.m.,  one  hour  being 
allowed  for  dinner.  The  young  farm  lads  and  girls 
are  in  many  cases  deficiently  educated,  owing  to  the 
parents  sending  them  too  young  to  service.  The 
remedy  I  should  propose  is  compulsory  education  until 
the  children  can  pass  Standard  V.  at  least.  This  end 
might  also  be  attained  by  no  child  being  allowed  to 
be  employed  until  he  or  she  can  produce  certificates 
9f  having  passed  tWs  ^t^nde^rd,  signed  by  one  justice 


and  the  school  inspector.  There  are  about  18  small 
farmers  in  the  parish,  of  these  about  eight  or  nine 
employ  servant  girls  partly  in  field  work,  and  about 
18  boys  under  18  years  of  age  and  five  married  hinds. 

I  do  not  find  their  health  injuriously  affected.  The 
effect  of  the  employment  of  females  in  agricultural 
work,  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  lower  very  much  their 
moral  tone  and  unfit  them  for  being  domestic  servants. 
This  result  is  owing  to  their  being  thrown  so  much 
with  men  in  the  fields  and  stack-yards,  and  also  to 
the  loose  and  coarse  kind  of  jesting  prevalent  in  such 
places.  No  boy  should  be  employed  before  he  had 
passed  Standard  V.,  or  was  12  years  of  age.  I  think 
that  school  attendance  for  a  certain  number  of  hours 
for  six  months  in  the  year  would  be  the  most  practi- 
cable scheme  for  securing  school  attendance  in  agri- 
cultural parishes.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in 
inducing  parents  to  keep  their  girls  at  school  beyond 

II  years  of  age,  owing  to  their  being  employed  in 
helping  at  home. 

The  cottage  accommodation  in  many  cases  is  not 
good,  and  where  there  is  over-crowding  there  is  a 
corresponding  looseness  of  morals.  The  cottages  in 
this  part  have  been  over-crowded  with  lodgers,  me- 
chanics, &c.  Most  of  them  have  a  living-room  and 
pantry  on  the  ground  floor,  two  bedrooms  upstairs  ; 
some  only  one  room  near  the  roof  next  to  the  tiles. 
The  water  supply  and  the  ventilation  are  for  the  most 
part  good  ;  they  belong  to  the  landowners,  and  are 
rented  at  4/.  10s.  and  51.  a  year.  Some  improvement 
is  being  made  in  the  cottages. 

Average  attendance  at  school  does  not  vary  much 
in  winter  and  summer.  There  are  seven  or  eight 
males  and  females,  who  will  neither  go  to  school  or 
work.  Many  through  the  indifference  of  their  parents 
are  kept  away  from  school  to  do  odd  jobs  ;  some  girls 
are  taken  too  young  from  school  for  service,  but  the 
small  farmers  are  the  most  indifferent  about  education. 
The  attendance  at  a  day  school  is  from  70  to  80,  and 
the  Sunday  school  about  the  same.  Last  year  there 
was  no  night  school.  We  have  had  night  schools 
attended  by  a  few  growii-up  lads,  but  for  the  most 
part  these  schools  are  impracticable  for  farm  lads, 
owing  to  the  distance  from  the  farmhouses  and  the 
bad  roads ;  it  was  open  twice  a  week  for  two  hours, 
and  those  employed  in  agriculture  are  generally  too 
tired  to  learn  at  night,  and  it  interferes  with  the  feed- 
ing time  of  horses.  In  this  district  one  of  the  great 
evils  we  have  to  contend  against  is  the  little  interest 
the  farmers  take  in  the  education,  religious  improve- 
ment, or  even  moral  conduct  of  their  servants  ;  so 
long  as  their  work  is  done,  they  seem  to  care  for  little 
else. 

The  system  of  public  hiring  does  away  with  the 
necessity  for  a  good  character  in  order  to  obtain  a 
place.  The  public  hirings  are  a  great  evil.  Neither 
landlords  nor  farmers  will  second  the  efforts  of  the 
clergy  to  do  away  with  them. 

FIELD  HOUSE,  HUTTON-LOW- CROSS. 

Population  of  parish,  251.      Acreage,  1,526. 

397.  Ralph  Robinson.  —  There  are  no  gangs. 
Turnips  are  generally  let  to  people  at  6s.  an  acre  to 
weed,  or  to  hoe  at  &d.  per  every  100  yards  in  length. 
There  are  10  males  and  6  females  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  20  employed  here  in  planting  potatoes  and 
spreading  manure  for  turnips,  weeding,  and  gathering 
potatoes,  and  occasionally  in  assisting  to  thrash.  The 
hours  for  women  are  eight,  for  the  men  from  nine  to 
ten  hours  a  day,  with  one  hour  allowed  for  meals. 
The  sexes  do  not  work  much  together,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  their  health  is  injuriously  aff"ected.  I  do 
most  of  my  work  by  machinery,  and  my  married  men 
are  paid  15s.  a  week  in  money,  and  have  house, 
garden,  and  potatoes  free  of  cost. 

Parents  should  be  compelled  to  send  children  to 
school,  They  are  altogether  to  blanie  in  this  district 
for  the  raorails  of  tbeir  cl^ildren,  as  education  is  free 
or  nearly  ?<?. 
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There  is  no  particular  time  for  -work  in  our  district. 
The  men  have  3«.  a  day  for  nine  hours,  and  the 
women  Is.  a  day  for  eight  hours  ;  in  harvest  the 
women  have  2s.  a  day  for  eight  hours.  I  would  pro- 
hibit females  working  in  the  fields  at  all  times  under 
13  or  14  years  of  age,  and  at  that  age  let  them  go 
out  to  service. 

Every  farm  of  300  acres  should  have  three  cottages 
attached  to  it  for  labourers.  I  have  four  cottages, 
with  two  bedrooms  each,  and  every  other  convenience. 
These  cottages  have  on  the  ground  floor  one  room  14 
feet  square,  another  8  by  14,  and  a  pantry,  two  bed- 
rooms up  stairs,  and  every  accommodation  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  the  labourers.  They  are  let  to  the 
tenant  along  with  his  farm,  and  he  pays  all  rates  and 
taxes,  so  that  the  labourer  lives  entirely  free  of 
charge.  Every  cottage  is  worth  five  per  cent,  to  the 
farmers.  The  property  here  is  owned  by  Mr.  Pease 
and  by  the  Crown. 

Our  school  is  attended  by  about  20_  boys  and  23 
girls.  We  have  also  an  evening  school  in  the  parish, 
which  is  open  at  any  time  in  the  year. 

The  farm-buildings  here  are  large  and  new.  There 
are  two  good  cottages  adjacent,  where  the  hinds  live 
with  some  lads  and  two  girls  in  the  house.  They  all 
work  in  the  fields  and  milk  cows  when  wanted. 
Women  and  children  are  not  employed  for  hoeing,  as 
I  should  have  to  pay  them  Is.  a  day  each,  and  I  can 
do  it  much  cheaper  by  horse-hoe. 

[Ml-.  Robinson  farms  420  acres,  mostly  under  the 
C'rown.     Has  only  of  late  taken  to  farming.] 


Population,  985. 


GILLING. 

Acreage,  4,730. 
mixed. 


Cultivation, 


398.  H.J.  Turner,  Esq. — The  private  gang  system 
should  consist  of  those  regularly  employed  upon  the 
farm  under  the  superintendence  of  the  farmer  himself, 
or  a  responsible  person  appointed  by  him.  In  this 
parish  there  are  20  males  between  13  and  18,  and  one 
girl  between  10  and  13,  and  20  married  women  over 
18,  employed  in  agriculture,  in  weeding  corn  crops 
and  cleaning  the  land,  in  hoeing  turnips,  and  in  winter 
in  helping  to  feed  cattle  and  to  work  the  thrashing 
machine.  The  distances  to  work  vary  fl-om  half  a 
mile  to  two  miles,  and  the  hours  of  work  are  usually 
from  8.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  the  health  is  not  inju- 
riously affected.  A  very  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  habits  of  the  children  of  the  farm- 
labourers  within  the  last  25  years.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  girls  go  into  the  towns,  first,  perhaps,  as 
nurses,  and  then  as  domestic  servants,  and  in  general 
only  the  dullest  children  remain  wholly  for  farm  ser- 
vice. I  think  females  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  on 
farms  until  14  years  of  age;  after  that  I  would  put  no 
restriction  ;  and  boys  should  not  be  employed  till  12 
years  of  age.  All  attempts  to  define  distance  in  such 
matters  would  fail.  I  let  some  farms  that  are  two 
mUes  in  length;  how  could  distance  be  defined  in 
such  case  ? 

If  boys  are  kept  at  school  till  12,  and  girls  till  14, 
they  will  i-equLre  no  further  schooling.  If  this  cannot 
be  accomplished,  then  I  would  prefer  half  a  day  at 
school  and  half  a  day  at  work.  Distance  has  very 
little  to  do  with  the  children's  attendance  at  school, 
and  the  rate  of  payment  is  fixed  so  low  that  the 
children  of  all  parts  can  be  sent  to  school  if  the 
parents  are  so  inclined. 

There  are  no  special  efforts  being  made  for  the 
industrial  training  of  girls. 

The  cottages  here  are  not  overcrowded,  but  the 
effect  of  overcrowding  is  most  pernicious  to  the 
morals  of  all,  especially  of  the  young.  The  cottages 
are  chiefly  in  the  village,  but  sufficiently  near  the 
farms.  They  are  built  generally  with  stone  walls,  and 
the  roof  covered  with  tiles  or  gray  slates.  There  are 
in  most  of  them  a  sitting-room  of  about  12  ft.  by  15,  a 
small  scullery,  with  two  bedrooms  above,  and  in  some 
cases  three  small  bedrooms.  Many  of  them  are  owned 
by  large  landed  proprietors,  but  some  also  by  small 


owners.  I  know  of  no  instance  of  cottages  being 
owned  by  tradesmen  who  compel  their  tenants  to  deal 
with  them.  I  think  no  ordinai-y  farm  labourer  with 
a  family  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  3/.  to  4^.  annually 
for  rent,  and  such  rent  would  not  include  common 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  suitable  cottages, 
hence  I  think  cottages  could  not  be  provided  on  self- 
supporting  terms.  There  are  many  objections  to 
building  the  cottages  on  the  farms  at  a  distance  from 
the  village  and  the  school.  The  women  who  live  in 
these  isolated  places  become  uncivilized  and  hardened,; 
and  rarely  attend  a  place  of  worship,  and  are  unable 
to  send  their  children  to  school ;  added  to  this,  the 
labourers  themselves  much  prefer  living  in  villages. 
The  labouring  classes  are  in  a  more  flourishing  state 
and  better  educated  than  the  small  farmers. 

399.  G-iLLiNG  School— Mixed  and  Infants. 
On  the  books,  115  ;  average  attendance,  about  95, 

the  attendance  in  summer  being  greater  than  that  in 
winter.  Children  are  taken  as  young  as  2  years  of 
age.  The  boys  of  10  years  go  off  to  the  grammar  school 
a  mile  off,  where  schooling  is  free  with  the  exception 
of  payment  for  books.  The  attendance  here  is  pretty 
regular,  as  there  is  not  much  work  for  children  to  do. 
The  mothers  go  to  the  fields  and  leave  the  small  chil- 
dren in  charge  of  some  person  during  the  day.  I 
should  say  that  the  average  attendance  is  one  out  of 
seven  of  the  population.  The  payment  for  one  child, 
2s.  a  quarter  ;  for  two  or  three  in  the  same  family, 
3s.  a  quarter.     There  is  no  night  school. 

400.  Rev.  James  Wharton. — I  would  suggest  that 
when  the  farmer  wants  a  young  boy  for  field  work  he 
should  apply  to  the  schoolmaster,  who  will  apportion 
him  two  lads  to  work,  either  half  weeks  or  alternate 
days  or  weeks,  as  might  best  suit  the  work  of  the  farm 
and  the  school. 

401.  Mr.  Moscrop,  agent  to  Lord  Zetland. — This 
neighbourhood  is  more  grass  than  arable ;  the  farms 
average  200  acres.  Boys  under  10  are  very  seldom 
employed  on  the  farms,  and  girls  of  any  age  are  very 
little  employed.  There  are  not  more  than  two  or 
three  grown-up  people  on  the  estate  who  cannot  read 
nor  write.     There  is  one  boy  who  cannot  write. 

I  would  place  the  limit  for  employment  of  children 
in  the  fields  at  10  years.  The  loss  of  earnings  if  a 
prohibition  were  put  between  the  ages  of  10  and  13 
would  be  very  serious  to  the  parents.  The  winter 
months  might  without  any  difficulty  be  given  entirely 
to  schooling,  but  half  time  would  not  answer.  The 
district  is  well  supplied  with  schools,  and  the  working 
classes  send  their  children  pretty  regularly.  The 
hinds'  wages  are  14s.  a  week  and  a  cottage  ;  an  ordi- 
nary labourer  14s.  to  16s.  a  week.  Cottage  rent  is 
3/.  or  4.1.  a  year,  with  small  gardens,  and  there  are 
some  allotment  fields  divided  into  portions  of  half  a 
rood,  which  I  consider  quite  sufficient  for  any  man  to 
work  properly.  There  is  a  savings'  bank  in  Richmond, 
which  is  well  supported  by  the  agricultural  classes. 
Interest  paid  on  deposits  3  per  cent. 

Manfield  Parochial  School. 

402.  Amos  Haughton,   master. — The  number  on 
the  books — 

In  summer  -  -  -       74 

Average  attendance        -  -       47 

On  books  in  winter         -  -       68 

Average  attendance        -  -      48 


Girls  leave  school  about  14  years  of  age,  and  go  to 
field  work  and  service.  The  oldest  girl  in  school  is  13. 
None  had  been  out  to  field  work,  and  they  attend 
pretty  regularly.  I  do  not  think  that  compulsion 
would  have  a  good  effect.  The  girls  are  taught 
sewing  four  afternoons  in  the  week,  and  the  payment 
is  3rf.  a  week,  except  for  a  few  free  scholars  who  are 
sent  under  an  endowment.  The  boys  stay  here  till 
12  years  of  age,  though  there  are  two  boys  of  13  and 
12  in  this  school.  They  remain  longer  at  school  here 
than  they  did  in  Gloucestershire,  where  I  formerly 
was,  in  consequence  of  the  wages  here  being  higher. 
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403.  Robert  Herring,  13  years,  son  of  a  market 
gardener. — I  have  been  out  gathering  fruit  and  vege- 
tables for  markets  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  every 
week.  , Attended  during  the  past  year  193  times; 
writes  well  and  reads  fairly,  but  said  "  he  forgets  the 
"  sums." 

Allotments  are  let  by  the  quarter  acre  at  10«.  a 
piece. 

BARTON,  NEAB  DARLINGTON. 
Population  of  the  parish,  592. 

404.  Samuel  Rowlandson. — We  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  gang  in  this  district  as  relating 
to  agricultural  labourers.  The  sexes  are  never  inter- 
mixed except  in  such  cases  where  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  in  farm  operations  to  keep  them  distinct. 
The  system  is  quite  different  in  those  districts  where 
the  farms  are  much  largei"  and  the  villages  farther 
apart.  The  labourers  here  are  now  earning  such  high 
wages  that  a  great  portion  of  the  work  formerly  done 
by  females  is  now  done  by  Irishmen.  There  are  in 
the  parish  53  males  and  30  females  employed  in 
agriculture,  from  the  age  of  13  upwards.  They  are 
generally  hired  to  places  for  a  year  and  live  in  the 
farmhouse.  Those  men  above  24  years  of  age  are 
employed  partly  in  draining  and  other  "  take  "  work 
uutil  they  marry,  and  then  either  engaged  as  hinds  for 
the  year  or  continue  in  the  same  kind  of  work,  earning 
from  3s.  to  4s.  Gd.  a  day.  The  wages  of  a  hind  are 
15s.  a  week,  a  house  and  garden  at  Is.  6^d.  a  week, 
coals  led  from  the  pit,  6d.  a  week;  20  bushels  of 
potatoes.  Is.  6\d.,  two  bushels  of  wheat  at  Christmas, 
3rf.  a  week,  total  earnings  for  the  week,  18s.  \0d.,  to 
which  you  may  add  a  few  minor  privileges. 

There  are  very  few  females  employed  to  what  thei-e 
were  12  or  14  years  ago  ;  the  husbands  are  better  off 
and  are  earning  such  high  wages,  that  they  will  not 
go  to  work.  Ten  years  ago  I  employed  from  12  to  15 
women  on  this  farm,  I  now  am  not  able  to  get  more 
than  four  to  six,  or  at  a  chance  time  seven.  There 
are  a  very  few  unmarried  women  who  go  out  to  field 
work  ;  those  who  do  are  mostly  aged  spinsters  ;  the 
younger  ones  will  go  out  gathering  potatoes  sometimes. 
The  hours  of  work  for  men,  are  from  6.30  to  5.30, 
for  women  from  8.30  to  5.30.  If  they  have  to  go  any 
great  distance,  they  generally  receive  an  extra  wage, 
and  an  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner  in  winter,  and  one 
hour  and  a  half  in  summer.  Their  health  is  not 
injuriously  affected,  and  the  per-centage  of  im- 
morality amongst  the  female  population  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  in  populous  towns  ;  but  each 
separate  case  is  brought  more  fully  before  the  public. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  young  can  read  and 
write  well ;  there  are  quite  as  many  cases  of  neglect 
in  sending  children  to  school  among  the  artizan  as 
among  the  purely  agricultural  labourers.  Among  the 
male  labourers  here  employed  all  can  read  and  write 
well,  except  one  old  man. 

If  you  either  restrict  the  hours  of  female  labour  in 
this  district  of  abolish  it  altogether,  you  would  very 
soon  reduce  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  cripple  the 
farmer  to  a  great  extent ;  if  you  limit  the  hours,  how 
are  you  in  a  critical  time  of  turnip  season  to  get 
turnips  sown  without  working  over  hours.  (This 
being  here  our  staple  crop,  the  question  is  a  serious 
one  to  us).  I  would  not  allow  boys  to  go  to  work 
below  10  years  of  age.  The  farmers  would  not 
employ  children  under  the  half-day  or  alternate  day 
system.  There  are  certain  seasons  during  the  year 
when  boys  can  be  spared  to  go  to  school.  Regular 
attendance  at  school  up  to  10  years  might  be  enforced, 
but  previous  to  making  education  compulsory,  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  assessment  of  the  poor's 
rate.  In  this  district  there,  are  good  schools  in  every 
village,  probably  from  two  to  three  miles  apart.  The 
parents  are  all  able  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
and  most  of  them  attend  pretty  regularly. 

The  cottage  accommodation  on  the  estates  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  very  insufficieut,  and  in  my  opinion 
is  a  subject  requiring  legislative  interference  much 
more  than   the   education  question.     The  labourers 


have  in  many  cases  to  walk  one  or  two  miles, 
whereby  much  labDur  is  lost  to  the  country,  and 
the  accommodation  in  many  of  those  cottages  on 
the  estates  is  very  inadequate  to  the  requirements. 
There  ought  to  be  cottages  on  each  farm  for  the 
number  of  male  labourers  required  upon  it.  One 
cottage  to  every  50  acres  of  arable,  and  one  to  every 
200  acres  of  grass,  is  about  the  necessary  quantity. 
There  are  probably  half  that  number  on  the  farms, 
when  there  .are  cottages  in  the  village  for  which  the 
tenant  farmers  have  to  pay  rent  if  they  take  them. 
The  proportion  of  farm  labour  depends  very  much  on 
the  briskness  of  the  large  ironworks  in  the  adjacent 
towns,  many  of  the  men  go  for  the  week  to  work  there 
when  the  trade  is  good.  The  cottages  generally  have 
two  rooms,  one  a  sitting-room  and  bedroom,  and  the 
other  a  bedroom  ;  some  have  only  one  room  which 
acts  for  a  sitting  and  bedroom,  and  some  have  three 
rooms,  and  in  rare  instances  four  rooms.  Many  of 
them  are  crowded  to  a  disgraceful  extent,  ventilation 
in  many  cases  is  bad,  but  this  is  often  due  to  the 
neglect  of  the  occupiers.  Improvement  is  being 
made  in  the  drainage.  There  is  usually  a  garden  to 
each  cottage  and  outhouse.  Rent  from  3/.  to  61.  a 
year.  Taking  into  consideration  the  rents  at  which 
farms  are  let  in  this  neighbourhood  compared  with 
many  others,  the  landowners  ought  to  find  cottages 
for  their  tenants  rent  free,  in  the  proportions  I  named 
before. 

At  the  National  school  the  average  attendance  in 
summer  is  52,  and  in  winter,  72  boys  and  girls.  There 
are  two  others,  dame  schools.  I  know  -of  four  boys 
and  five  girls  who  are  neither  at  school  nor  work, 
but  there  may  be  a  few  more,  as  it  is  a  disjointed 
parish,  partly  outlying  and  intermixed  with  another 
parish.  I  very  rarely  meet  with  a  young  person  who 
cannot  read  and  sign  their  agreements  in  a  good 
legible  hand.     There  is  no  night  school  in  the  parish. 

CATTERICK. 

405.  John  Outhwaite. — I  employ  on  my  farm  ]2 
men,  2  boys,  and  10  women  ;  one  boy  between  10 
and  13,  and  no  women  under  18;  they  are  employed 
in  gathering  quicks,  hoeing  turnips,  and  in  winter  in 
pulling  turnips  and  helping  with  the  cattle.  The 
hours  for  the  men  are  10  and  for  females  7^  hours, 
with  an  hour  allowed  for  dinner,  and  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  injury  being  done  to  their  health.  I  would  not 
recommend  any  restriction  on  female  employment 
nor  on  that  of  the  boys,  but  as  a  fact,  in  this  township 
no  boy  is  employed  under  10  years  of  age. 

The  wages  for  an  ordinary  labourer  are  14s.  a  week, 
from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with  payment  for  extra  hours. 
They  get  21.  for  the  harvest,  and  other  help ;  women 
earn  lOd.a.  day  from  8.30  a.mto  5  p.m.,  Is.  a  day  and 
a  pint  of  ale  from  7.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  enforcing 
school  attendance  in  this  township,  as  the  labourers 
are  anxious  to  obtain  suitable  education  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  with  very  few  exceptions  all  are  able  to  read, 
and  write,  and  cypher.  There  is  a  free  school  in 
Catterick,  to  which  every  parishioner  is  allowed  to 
send  his  or  her  child  on  a  payment  of  Is.  a  quarter  in 
advance  ;  all  books  and  slates  are  found  for  each  child 
for  that  sum. 

The  farms  average  from  200  to  300  acres  ;  they  are 
about  one-third  grass  and  two-thirds  tillage,  and  few 
of  them  have  cottages  on  them.  The  cottages  are 
clean  and  in  good  repair,  and  have  suflS.cient  size  and 
accommodation.  Tenants  have  for  the  most  part  to 
deal  with  the  landowners.  The  rents  vary  from 
11.  10s.  to  41.  10s.  and  51.  a  year.  The  labourers' 
cottages  are  as  a  rule  within  reach  of  the  school. 
There  are  16  boys  and  14  girls  in  attendance  at  the 
school  without  much  variation  in  winter  and  summer. 
There  is  no  night  school. 

406.  J.  B.  Booth,  Esq.,  Killerby  Hall.— I  am  two 
miles  from  any  village.  I  employ  on  the  farm  four 
males  and  11  females  from  13  years  of  age  and 
upwards.  Two  of  the  boys  are  between  10  and  13 ; 
they  are  employed  in  planting  and  taking  up  potatoes, 
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and  in  winter  in  threshing,  and  most  of  them  live  on 
the  farm.  Some  come  two  miles  to  work,  and  the 
hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with  an  hour  for 
dinner. 

The  females  as  a  rule  are  a  steady  and  respectable 
class,  and  I  do  not  find  that  field  work  has  any  inju- 
rious efiect  upon  their  health  or  their  morals,  or  their 
training  for  domestic  duties.  If  the  women  were  not 
allowed  to  work  in  the  fields  it  would  be  a  loss  of 
capital  to  the  family  ;  there  is  no  other  employment 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  them.  Very  few  boys  are 
employed  in  agriculture  under  the  age  of  8,  and  those 
only  in  harvest  time,  when  they  can  earn  1*.  to  Is.  6d. 
a  day.  They  are  a  help  to  their  parents  and  their 
schooling  is  not  aifected  by  it.  As  a  rule  they  are 
not  employed  under  12.  I  would  not  place  any 
restriction  on  the  distance  to  work  nor  on  the  hours 
of  work. 

Wages  for  a  hind  are  15s.  a  week,  a  cottage  and 
garden  free,  a  cow  kept,  and  20  bushels  of  potatoes.  I 
have  five  men  at  present  on  my  farm  earning  that  sum. 
A  few  years  ago  wages  were  9s.  and  a  cottage.  Women 
earn  lOd.  and  Is.  a  day.  Wages  have  been  raised  in 
this  district  by  the  ironwork,  and  the  people  are  very 
well  ofi:  Though  the  wages  are  higher  the  expenses 
of  cultivation  per  acre  are  not  increased,  as,  owing  to 
the  use  of  machinery,  fewer  extra  hands  are  wanted  at 
certain  seasons. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  any  mode  of  enforcing 
school  attendance  in  this  district ;  the  parents  are 
anxious  that  their  children  should  attend  school.  In 
the  townships  of  Catterick,  Tunstall,  Brough,  Bolton, 
and  Hipswell  there  are  five  schools  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  school  at  Brough.  Distance,  therefore,  does 
not  affect  the  school  attendance,  except  with  the  very 
small  children. 

The  cottages  are  good,  healthy,  and  comfortable. 
The  proportion  depends  on  whether  the  land  is  grass 
or  arable,  and  on  the  number  of  people  in  each  cottage. 
On  a  farm  of  mixed  cultivation  one  house  to  a 
100  acres  would  be  sufficient.  The  cottages  have  two 
bedrooms  and  a  sitting-room,  with  pantry,  washhouse, 
&c.,  pig-houses,  and  outbuildings.  They  are  owned 
by  the  landlord,  and  generally  held  rent-free  by  the 
labourer  as  part  of  his  wages. 

BEDALE. 
Population,  2,800.         -         Acreage,  11,327. 
407.  Rev.    J.    G.    Beresford,    rector.  —  Keturns 
received  from  37  farms  out  of  44  shew  the  employment 


as  follows  : — 

Boys  : 

Under  8 

-    9 

Between  10  and  13 

-  11 

Between  13  and  18        - 

-  43 

Total  of  boys 

63 

Females  : 

Under  8              -             -             - 

-    2 

Between  8  and  10          - 

-     1 

Between  13  and  18 

-  13 

Over  18  : 

Married 

33 

Unmarried 

17 

—    50 

Total  of  females 

66 

They  are  employed  in  spring  in  cleaning  the  land 
and  preparing  turnips.  In  summer  in  hoeing  turnips. 
In  autumn  in  potatoing ;  and  in  winter  in  getting  up, 
topping,  and  tailing  turnips.  The  hours  of  work  on 
the  land  for  men  from  7  to  5,  women  8  to  5,  with  an 
hour  allowed  for  dinner.  The  work  does  not  in- 
juriously affect  their  health,  but  I  think  that  the  com- 
fort of  their  homes  is  iujuriously  affected  thereby, 
and  in  the  cases  of  married  women,  the  habits  of  the 
husband  and  the  welfare  of  the  children.  I  cannot 
recommend  any  restriction    on    the  employment  of 


women  at  the  present  time  in  this  parish,  since,  owing 
to  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  male  labour,  the  farmers 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  get  the  necessary 
work  done  without  the  employment  of  women.  Boys 
should  not  be  employed  under  12  years  of  age. 

With  regard  to  obtaining  a  prescribed  amount  of 
school  attendance,  a  restriction  in  regard  to  the  age 
at  which  a  child  may  be  employed  seems  to  me  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  mode.  Combined  with  this,  it 
might  be  desirable  that  a  certificate  of  attendance  up 
to  the  stipulated  period  signed  by  the  master  or 
mistress,  and  countersigned  by  the  managers  of  some 
licensed  school,  should  be  required  by  an  employer 
before  engaging  the  children  for  the  first  time,  and 
such  certificate  should  be  registered  at  some  appointed 
place  or  office  at  the  time  of  hiring  ;  this  if  feasible 
would  have  a  great  effect  in  securing  a  regular  at- 
tendance of  those  at  school.  School  attendance  is  in 
the  case  of  12  or  14  children  living  a  mile  and  a  half 
or  two  miles  from  school  affected  by  this  distance  and 
slightly  by  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents 
though  such  excuse  is  often  made  without  any  founda- 
tion ;  the  charge  for  schooling  is  twopence  a  week. 

Two  cottages  per  100  acres  are  considered  suffi- 
cient for  the  requirements  of  the  land  ;  we  have  that 
proportion  and  the  greatest  distance  from  the  farms 
is  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  cottages  vary,  but  in  the 
most  populous  parts  of  the  parish  are  small  and  badly 
constructed,  ventilated  and  drained ;  there  is  a  suffi- 
ciency of  water  and  the  principal  proprietors  are 
large  landowners.  And  several  tradesmen  posses- 
cottages,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  system  of  compul- 
sion in  regard  to  their  dealings.  There  are  184 
allotments  of  land  let  for  the  most  pai't  to  agricultural 
labourers  residing  in  the  parish  averaging  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  each,  and  let  at  a  rate  of  21.  10s.  per  acre 
inclusive  of  all  outgoings.  The  children  are  found 
first  to  absent  themselves  from  school  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  9,  and  are  employed  by  their  parents  in 
the  allotments  when  not  old  enough  to  obtain  woi'k 
from  the  farmers. 

School. 
In  Summer. 


On 

Register. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Boys  : 
Under  10 

74 

58 

Between  10  and  13 

59 

30 

Girls : 

Under  10 

124 

89 

Between  10  and  13 

64 

49 

In 

Winter 

Boys  : 

Under  10 

. 

75 

52 

Between  10  and  13 

. 

66 

44 

Girls  : 

Under  10 

- 

126 

94 

Between  10  and  13 

- 

69 

54 

There  are  a  number  of  young  persons  growing  up 
with  insufficient  education,  that  is  to  say  about  equal 
to  the  second  standard  in  the  National  schools.  The 
night  school  was  kept  up  for  three  years  in  connexion 
with  the  National  school,  but  ceased  last  year  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indifference  of  the  lads  after  the 
novelty  hnd  worn  off. 

408.  Mr.  Morton,  guardian. — There  is  no  pauperism 
to  any  extent  in  this  parish.  Relief  is  given  to  widows 
having  large  familes,  on  condition  that  the  children 
are  sent  to  school,     Very  small  boys  are  sent  out  for 


tenting. 
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409.  G.  Serjeantson,  Esg.  (Camp-hill). — It  is  very- 
desirable  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  school  atten- 
dance for  children  between  8  and  13  years  of  age, 
who  |ire  earning  wages.  I  would  not  allow  boys  to 
be  employed  under  10  years  of  age  ;  the  girls  are  not 
employed  at  all  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire.  I  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  limit  the  hours  of  work  for  boys 
and  girls.  Most  of  the  children  have  been  to  school 
for  a  short  period  during  their  lives. 

The  deficient  state  of  education  among  the  young 
is  frequently  caused  by  the  insufficiency  and  neglect 
of  the  clergy  and  occasionally  by  the  poverty  of  the 
parents.  I  do  not  know  of  any  pressure  put  upon  the 
parents  by  the  employers  to  induce  them  to  allow  their 
children  to  go  to  work  at  so  early  an  age.  Except  in 
the  cases  of  large  families  the  labouring  classes  are 
generally  able  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  the  children. 
The  cottages  are  very  rarely  overcrowded  in  this 
district. 

Caethokpe  School  Mixed. 

410.  Under  Government  inspection,  was  four  years 
ago  a  dame  school  with  about  20  scholars,  it  now  has 
from  60  to  80,  and  a  Government  grant  of  46Z.  There 
is  a  night  school  in  winter  for  boys  only,  out  of  1 1  on 
the  register  the  average  attendance  is  10,  of  ages 
varying  from  12  to  17  years.  There  is  also  a  reading 
room  open  three  nights  a  week,  excepting  in  the 
summer,  supplied  with  books  and  writing  materials 
and  newspapers  gratis  ;  lectures  also  are  occasionally 
given  there. 

THIRSK. 

British  and  Foreign  Boys'  School. 

411.  Mr.  Ashman,  master. — The  number  on  the 
books,  80;  average  attendance  62.  The  highest 
attendance  is  from  November  to  April.  The  school 
is  composed  partly  of  agricultural  children  from  the 
outlying  parishes,  there  are  also  some  farmers'  sons. 
There  are  at  this  moment  (the  15  th  of  June)  40  agri- 
cultural children  absent  at  work  on  turnips  and  other 
crops,  they  begin  to  leave  school  at  1 1  years  of  age, 
and  rarely  come  back  even  in  the  winter  months  ;  I 
would  forbid  their  going  to  work  up  to  10  years  of 
age,  and  require  six  months  attendance  at  school  up 
to  13,  and  a  certificate  of  such  attendance  to  be 
required  before  hiring.  There  is  no  lack  of  schools 
in  the  district,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  secure  con- 
tinuous attendance,  and  I  am  sure  that  nothing  but 
compulsion  will  have  any  effect  upon  those  parents 
who  are  utterly  indifferent  about  the  education  of 
their  children. 

At  the  girls'  school  it  was  said  that  there  was  no 
withdrawal  of  the  girls  for  field  employment. 

Church  School. 

412.  J.  Walton,  master. — Number  on  books,  boys 
87  ;  average  attendance  in  summer,  80  ;  iii  winter, 
65.  This  is  a  new  school  and  has  been  under  Go- 
vernment since  September  1866,  and  the  numbers  are 
increasing.  Three  parts  of  the  children  are  those  of 
agricultural  labourers  ;  the  boys  go  out  for  occasional 
work  at  10  years  of  age,  and  some  are  away  now  for 
turnip  hoeing.  Payment  for  a  quarter  2s.  The 
attendance  is  pretty  regular.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
limit  for  work  at  10  years  of  age  would  affect  the 
attendance  here  ;  boys  are  able  to  get  more  than  six 
months'  schooling,  if  they  choose  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  13.  Lads  go  out  to  service  at  12  years  of  age 
and  never  return  to  school ;  there  is  also  a  large 
number  of  children  in  the  town  who  never  go  to 
school  at  all.  There  is  no  night  school.  If  the  boys 
attended  regularly  up  to  10  years  of  age,  they  would 
be  well-grounded  in  writing,  reading  and  arithmetic. 

GiELs'  National  School. 
413.  On  the  books  101 ;  average  attendance  in  summer 
60  and  in  winter  47.  The  mistress  has  been  here 
only  six  months.  The  attendance  is  very  irregular, 
the  children  are  absent  for  trivial  reasons.  Very  few 
girls  are  employed  in  the  fields. 
2. 


414.  Sarah  Flint,  13  years  of  age,  went  out  turnip 
singling  with  her  stepfather,  believed  she  got  \s.  6d. 
a  day. 

415.  J.  Bob,  Esq. — Calton  near  Thirsk,  827  acres, 
two-thirds  arable,  one-third  grass.  There  are  no  pri- 
vate gangs.  I  employ  8  married  women,  but  no 
children  in  raking  and  gathering  twitch  in  the  spring  ; 
and  in  summer,  in  turnip  hoeing ;  they  live  within 
a  mile  of  their  work.  Their  health  is  not  injuriously 
affected. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  any 
restriction  on  the  employment  of  women.  There 
would  be  no  objection  to  fixing  an  age  for  boys'  work 
at  10  years;  they  are  in  this  district  very  rarely 
employed  before  that  age. 

The  cottages  are  conveniently  situated  with  regard 
to  the  farms  where  the  men  have  to  work ;  they  have 
usually  two  and  sometimes,  three  bedrooms,  and  are 
not  at  all  crowded.  The  labouring  class  is  better  off 
than  the  class  of  small  farmers. 

The  wages  for  a  man  are  14s.  and  15s.  a  week, 
occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  8s.  and  9s.  and  their 
meat.  Women  earn  Is.  a  day  at  turnip  singling  and 
potatoing,  but  more  in  harvest.  There  are  allot- 
ments for  cottages'  of  half  a  rood  each. 

The  district  is  fairly  supplied  with  schools,  but  the 
people  are  in  some  instances  indifferent  about  the 
education  and  attendance  of  their  children. 

416.  Mr.  Brooks,  farmer. — Formerly  lived  in  North 
Lincoln.  I  have  several  regular  labourers  living  in 
cottages  on  my  farms ;  they  are  very  well  off  and 
many  of  them  keep  cows.  I  am  in  favour  of  fixing  a 
limit  of  age  below  which  no  child  shall  be  employed 
in  the  fields,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  legislation 
wiU  secure  regular  attendance  at  school  except  down- 
right compulsion. 

417.  B.  Wilson,  Brawith. — The  children  are  em- 
ployed at  turnip  hoeing  and  other  jobs.  Education 
is  not  much  thought  of,  the  parents  say  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  the  schooling  and  are  very  indif- 
ferent about  it.  Wages  are  14*.  a  week.  My  men 
are  in  cottages  on  the  farms,  but  some  way  from 
the  homestead.  I  give  them  8«.  a  week  and  their 
meat.  Knayton  is  a  small  village  and  I  do  not  get 
my  labour  from  it.  There  is  not  much  distress 
among  the  labouring  classes.  I  think  if  the  schools 
in  small  rural  parishes  received  more  aid  from  Go- 
vernment the  children  would  attend  more  regularly. 

TOPCLIFFE,  near  THIRSK. 

418.  George  M.  Lomas. — The  cultivation  is  mixed 
but  the  greater  proportion  is  arable.  There  is  no 
gang  system  is  this  neighbourhood.  I  employ  on  my 
farm  of  200  acres  three  married  women  and  one  young 
person,  and  I  believe  that  that  is  the  proportion  on 
most  of  the  farms.  They  are  employed  in  spring  in 
raking  and  gathering  couch  grass;  in  summer,  in 
hoeing  turnips,  beans,  &c.  ;  in  autumn,  after  harvest, 
in  collecting  turnips  and  mangel ;  and  in  winter, 
occasionally  in  barn  work.  They  all  either  live  on 
the  farm  in  cottages  or  in  the  adjacent  villages.  They 
leave  home  at  8  a.m.  and  return  at  12  p.m.,  and  then 
work  from  1  to  5  ;  but  if  they  remain  in  the  field  they 
have  a  full  hour  allowed  for  dinner.  The  work  does 
not  injuriously  affect  their  health,  and  it  is  not  the 
custom  to  put  the  women  to  any  unseemly  or  oppres- 
sive labour.  I  have  found  that  the  morals  of  the 
females  in  agricultural  districts  are  decidedly  of  a 
higher  standard  than  those  of  a  manufacturing  locality, 
and  they  are  eminently  better  qualified  for  domestic 
servants.  There  are  no  women  employed  under  16  or 
17  years  of  age;  of  these  very  few,  excepting  at 
harvest.  Very  few  boys  are  engaged  below  the  age 
of  13.  It  would  not  interfere  with  the  convenience 
of  the  farmers  to  limit  the  age  of  boys  for  work  in  the 
field  to  12  years,  excepting  at  harvest.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  placing  any  restriction  on  the  distance 
to  which  they  go  to  work,  and  these  observations  will 
apply  not  only  to  our  own  parish,  but  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  to  the  whole  of  thig  important  agricultural 
district. 

3  G 


N.  R.  York. 
Mr.  Portman. 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF   CHILDEEN,   YOUNG   PEESONS,   AND   WOMEN 


N.  E.Tork. 
Mr.  Portman. 


Generally  speaking,  I  might  almost  say  invariably, 
in  this  portion  of  Yorkshire,  there  are  ample  means 
of  education  provided  by  either  private  or  public 
beneficence  for  the  children  of  the  agriculturists  ; 
that  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  them  availing 
themselves  of  it  every  day  in  the  year  until  the  age 
of  12  or  13,  excepting  at  harvest,  and  that  it  is  very 
rare  to  meet  with  a  child  that  cannot  read  his  Bible 
and  write,  and  who  has  not  a  good  elementary  idea  of 
general  useful  subjects. 

The  cottage  accommodation  is  generally,  and  with 
very  few  exceptions,  sufficient  in  number.  Most  of 
them  have  good  gardens  attached. 

AiNDEEBY  Steeple  Pakish. 

419.  Mr.  Booth,  of  Warlaby.  —  There  are  100 
children  at  school  in  the  week  and  ]  99  on  Sunday. 
The  average  age  at  which  children  leave  school  is  12 
years. 

There  is  very  little  employment  of  young  children 
except  at  harvest.  Placing  the  limit  for  children's 
work  at  10  years  would  hardly  affect  this  district. 
Women  are  employed  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  as  little  as  possible  in  wintet.  Girls  from  12  to 
13  are  employed  in  the  summer  in  stubbing  the 
thistles ;  they  usually  go  to  service  at  that  age  and 
work  in  fields,  milk,  and  do  housework  besides. 
Labourer's  wages  14«.  a  week ;  a  hind  will  have  14«. 
a  week,  a  cottage  and  garden  free.  Women  earn 
\0d.  a  day,  and  2s.  a  day  in  harvest.  Boys  under  12 
years  of  age,  6c?.  and  8rf.  a  day. 

There  is  generally  a  school  in  every  parish,  but 
those  in  small  rural  parishes  are  much  in  want  of 
more  Government  aid.  I  do  not  think  that  compul- 
sory education  would  be  generally  acceptable  ;  the 
parents  would  feel  the  loss  of  the  earnings  which  their 
children  are  able  to  bring  in.  Last  year  they  com- 
plained a  good  deal  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  money 
for  the  school  payments.  It  might  be  possible  to 
enforce  a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance  during 
the  year  for  boys  earning  wages,  and  to  require  a 
certificate  of  such  attendance  to  be  produced  before 
hiring  ;  but  what  are  you  to  do  with  those  that  do 
not  attend  school,  and  so  cannot  get  employment. 
The  cottages  in  many  places  are  very  bad  and  have 
only  one  or  two  rooms,  there  is,  however,  I  think  a 
tendency  to  improvement ;  still  the  state  of  the 
labourers'  dwellings  is  the  worst  feature  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  agricultural  class.  I  consider  that  a 
double  cottage  costs  200Z.  to  build. 

The  labouring  class  in  this  district  spend  a  great 
deal  on  their  living  ;  the  butcher's  cart  goes  round  the 
village  every  Saturday,  and  the  women  are  also  ex- 
travagant in  dress.  There  are  many  benefit  clubs 
which  give  to  their  subscribers  7s.  and  8*.  a  week  in 
time  of  sickness,  and  pay  the  doctor. 

The  district  east  and  north-east  of  North  AUerton 
towards  Stokesley,  is  the  worst  part  of  the  North 
Riding.  It  is  a  district  of  poor  clay  land.  The 
farmers  are  a  poor  class  of  men  and  very  often  worse 
off  than  the  labourers. 


KiEBT-WisEE  School. 

420.  J.  Smith,  schoolmaster. — This  school  is  not 
under  Government  inspection.  The  attendance  for 
six  winter  months  is  pretty  regular,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  very  irregular.  Boys  go  out  at  9  years  of 
age  for  bird  tenting,  and  children  of  both  sexes  at 
that  age  for  singling  turnips  and  potato  planting  ; 
they  begin  to  go  in  April.  We  have  one  boy  of  13, 
and  two  or  three  girls  of  13  in  the  school.  The  girls 
are  taught  sewing  in  the  afternoon  by  a  woman.  The 
school  payments  are  id.  a  week  for  boys,  3rf.  and  Ad. 
a  week  for  girls. 

The  parents  are  very  indifferent  about  education, 
still  they  make  rather  a  favour  of  letting  a  child  go 
out  tenting  for  a  farmer.  I  do  not  think  that  the  loss 
of  earnings  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  would 
seriously  affect  the  parents.  Half  a  day  at  work  and 
half  a  day  at  school  would  be  the  best  for  education, 
but  the  fear  is  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  in  an 
agricultural  district.  There  are  allotments  belonging 
to  the  parish,  in  portions  of  about  a  rood,  which  are 
in  the  township  of  Newsan  but  close  to  the  cottages 
of  this  parish.  The  district  is  with  the  exception  of 
Sandhutton,  well  off  for  schools.  I  have  here  six 
children  from  Sandhutton. 

HUTTON  CONYERS,  near  RIPON. 

Population,  160        -         -         Acreage,  3,052. 
Cultivation,  chiefly  arable. 

421.  Henry  Morton. — There  are  no  private  gangs. 
Lads  under  10  years  are  not  employed,  nor  any  un- 
unmarried  women.  Men  work  for  10  hours  a' day, 
women  for  7  to  7-|-  hours.  There  is  no  need  of  any 
restriction  on  the  employment  of  women  or  boys,  the 
latter  are  not  put  to  any  hard  work  till  they  are  14 
or  15  years  old. 

I  think  that  no  cottage  should  be  built  with  less  than 
three  bedrooms,  and  that  there  should  be  a  fire-place 
in  each  room  as  well  as  good  light,  and  the  windows 
to  open.  The  lower  rooms  should  not  be  less  than 
9  feet  high,  nor  the  upper  ones  less  than  8  feet  to  the 
ceilings.  One  cottage  per  100  acres  is  sufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  the  land.  We  have  about  one  to 
150  acres.  There  are  some  exceedingly  good  cottages 
with  three  bedrooms,  recently  built  by  Earl  de 
Grey  and  Ripon,  two  good  ones  built  30  years  ago, 
and  three  or  four  good  ones  on  the  different  farms  ; 
but  the  rest  are  old  and  low,  badly  ventilated,  some 
without  chambers,  and  the  water  supply  bad.  There 
are  good  gardens  to  all.  Rent  from  10*.  to  60*.  a 
year.  Earl  De  Grey  is  improving  his  cottages  by 
degrees. 

An  attempt  was  made  a  few  years  ago  to  establish 
an  evening  school,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 

Hutton  Conyers  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of 
Sharow,  and  the  school  is  close  to  Sharow  church. 
This  township  is  in  the  North  Riding,  Sharow  is  in 
the  West  Riding;  and  there  are  other  townships 
within  the  same  district  whence  the  children  go  to 
Sharow  school. 
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23.  Mr.  Beecroft,  Eye  ;  Mr.  H.  Little,  Peterborough  ;  Mr. 

Wright,  Helpstone. 

24.  Mr.  J.  Hopkinson,  Dogs  Thorpe. 

25.  John  Beely. 

26.  Thomas  Adams. 

Marholm. 

27.  Return  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Blacker. 

28.  Mrs.  GrifSn. 

Eye. 

29.  Rev.  T.  Tomlinson. 

30.  Mr.  J.  Harris. 

31.  Joseph  Headland. 

32.  John  Franklin. 

Wittering. 

33.  Mr.  John  Hockney. 

Deene. 

34.  The  Rev.  B.  T.  Sylvester. 

35.  Mr.  K.  Parker. 

Brampton  Ash. 

36.  John  Pipe. 

Market  Harborough. 

37.  Mr.  E.  K.  Fisher. 

Marston  Trussed. 

38.  Maria  Wright. 

39.  Mrs.  Crisp. 


40.  Return  by  Rev.  W.  Yates. 

41.  The  Rev.  W.  Yates. 

42.  Charlotte  Ward. 

Banton  Seagrave. 

43.  William  Maycock. 

Burton  Latimer. 

44.  The  Rev.  F.  Newman. 

Warkton. 
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58.  Susan  Whittingham. 

Cotterstock. 


59.  Capt.  Rickett. 


Fotheringhay. 


60. 
61. 
62. 


Mr.  R.  Barlow. 
Thomas  Peach. 
Seth  Peach. 


Warmington. 


63.  William  Atkins. 

Castle  Ashby. 

64.  Mr.  Scriven. 

65.  George  Brawn. 

66.  Charles  Underwood. 


67.  John  Jervis. 

68.  Ann  Jackson. 


69. 
70. 


George  Edwins. 
George  Richards. 


Islip. 

Sudborough, 

Brigstock. 

Denford. 


71.  Mr.H.  Gale. 


Stanwick. 


72. 
73. 

74. 


75. 


76. 
77. 
78. 
79, 
80. 
80 


81, 
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84. 
85. 


Mr.  Aris. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Gaudy. 
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Wellingborough. 
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Thorpe  Malsor. 
William  Bssam. 
Rev.  G.  E.  Maunsell. 
Return  by  do. 
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Great  Billing. 
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124.  James  Dunn. 

125.  Mrs.  Somerfield. 

Little  Billing. 
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Moulton. 
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129.  Return  by  do. 
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Wootton. 

138.  John  James. 

139.  Thomas  Williams. 
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146.  Eetum  by  do. 

147.  Letter  by  do. 

148.  Mr.  J.  Griffiths. 

149.  Mrs.  Balderson. 

150.  Richard  White. 

151.  Henry  Martin. 

Itavensihorpe. 

152.  Mr.  E.  Lantsbery. 

153.  Rev.  W.  A.  r 

154.  Return  by  do. 


155.  I.  S.  Lovell,  Esq. 


Thornby. 


Coton. 


156.  Mr.  W.  Biggs. 

157.  E.  Ward. 


Holdenly. 


158.  Mr.  W.  Painter. 

159.  George  Page. 


Lamport. 


160.  Eeturn  by  Eev.  E.  Isham. 

161.  Charles  Howard.] 


Haselbeach. 


162.  Mrs.  Griffin. 


Clipston. 

163.  Mr.  J.  E.  Wartnaby. 

164.  Mr.  Smeaton. 

165.  Eev.  E.  Thompson. 

166.  Eeturn  by  do. 

Ouilsborough. 

167.  Eeturn  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Lovell. 

Chapel  Bravipton. 

168.  Eeturn  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Beasley. 

Brington. 

169.  John  Bramley,  Thomas^  Haynes,  Bernard  Dunkley, 

and  Eichard  Judge. 

Watford. 

170.  Eetum  by  Lord  Henley. 

Floore. 

170  b.  Eev.  J.  P.  Johnson. 

171.  Mrs.  Eogers. 

Long  Buc/iby. 

172.  Eev.  C.  A.  Yate. 

173.  Letter  by  Mr.  J.  Howe. 


174.  Smith. 


Cold  Higham. 


Eydon. 

175.  Eeturn  by  Eev.  A.  J.  Empson. 

Welford. 

176.  Return  by  Mr.  J.  Gee. 

Whitfield. 

177.  Mr.  J.  Bartlett. 

Farthinghoe. 
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Hardingstane, 

180.  Eetum  by  Mr.  W.  Shaw. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIEE. 


1 .  During  my  visit  to  Northamptonshire  I  attended 
the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  hoards  of  guardians  at 
Northampton,    Wellingborough,    Kettering,    Oundle, 


and  Towcester.  In  addition  to  these  I  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  a  few  guardians  of  the  Hardingstone  union 
specially  convened  for  my  benefit.     The  following  is 
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a  brief  abstract  of  the  opinions  arrived  at  by  these 
boards  upon  the  most  important  questions  submitted 
to  them. 

[Note The   opinions  here   recorded   are    those 


given  on  the  more  general  questions  only.  It  is 
thought  more  convenient  that  the  opinions  given  upon 
questions  of  minor  importance  should  be  collected 
from  the  evidence  given  by  individuals. — F.  H.  N.] 


Place. 

'  Should 

female 

labour  be 

restricted 

by  lav. 

Age  at  -which 
boys'  labour 
commences. 

Effect  of 

labour  on  boys' 

health. 

State  of  educa- 
tion among  the 
children 
engaged  in 
agriculture. 

Up  to  what  age 
could  the  labour  of 
boys  be 
dispensed  with. 

How  could  education 

be  best  provided 
for  after  work  com- 
mences. 

Northampton  - 

No 

8  to  10 

Not  injurious 

Defective 

Not  named 

Day  or  night  school 

Hardingstone  - 

No 

Not  named 

Do. 

Do. 

10 

Night  school. 

Wellingborough 

No 

8  to  10 

Do. 

Do. 

10  with  certain 
exceptions    in 
summer. 

Day  or  night  school 

Kettering 

No 

8  to  10 

Do. 

Do. 

9 

Night  school  in 
winter. 

Oundle    - 

No 

8tq  10 

'■'  ■ 

Not  defective 

Any    restriction 
seriously     in- 
convenient. 

" 

Towcester 

No 

7 

Do.       . 

Defective 

8,  and  in  winter  9 

Night  school. 

Northampton- 
shire. 

Mr.  Norman, 
e. 


2.  I  attended  a  meeting  of  landowners,  clergy,  and 
farmers  specially  convened  for  my  convenience  at 
Brixworth;  about  25  attended. 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  employment  of  women  in 
agricultural  labour,  excepting  in  hay  and  harvest,  and 
in  spudding  or  rooting  up  thistles  on  pasture  land  in 
summer,  is  undesirable  and  unnecessary,  and  should 
not  be  permitted. 

That  no  boy  under  8  years  of  age  should  be  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  labour,  and  that  boys  above 
that  age  should  not  be  so  employed  unless  they  can 
produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  previous  education. 

That  the  difficulties  necessarily  attendant  upon 
compulsory  education,  as  respects  the  class  of  agri- 
cultural labourers,  preponderate  over  the  uncertain 
benefits  expected  from  it,  and  that  indirect  influence 
is  more  expedient  than  compulsory  education. 

That  the  allotment  system,  understanding  thereby 
the  letting  to  fai'm  labourers  a  plot  of  land  not  ex- 
ceeding a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  each  case,  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  garden  cultivation,  and  the  pro- 
duce thereof  to  be  consumed  by  the  labourer  and  his 
family,  has  been  found  advantageous,  and  is  a  great 
moral  as  well  as  material  benefit  to  the  labourer. 

3.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Islip,  present  about  12 
(clergymen  and  farmers),  it  was  stated  in  answer  to 
my  questions, — 

1.  That  few  females  were  employed  in  that  district 

in  agricultural  labour,  and  generally  only  from 
April  to  August. 

2.  That  boys  generally  began  to  work  about  the  age 

of  8,  and  that  the  labour  was  not  injurious  to 
them. 

3.  That  the  state  of  education  was  defective. 

4.  That  young   girls  were   not   wanted   for   field 

labour  ;  that  boys  between  the  ages  of  8  and  10 
were  wanted  from  March  to  November,  and 
that  after  the  age  of  10  they  were  wanted 
during  the  whole  of  the  year. 

5  That  education  could  only  be  provided  for 
children  after  they  begin  to -work  by  night 
schools. 

6,  That  cottages  in  this  district  were  generally 
insufficient  in  number,  frequently  inconvenient 
in  position,  and  quite  insufficient  in  accommo- 
dation, principally  in  bed  rooms  ;  it  was  also 
thought  desirable  that  a  public  officer  should  be 
appointed  upon  a  system  analogous  to  that 
provided  by  the  Building  Acts  in  towns,  to  see 


that  cottages  were   provided  with  necessary 
accommodation. 

7.  It  was  stated  that  the  allotment  system  prevailed 
generally  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  it  was  thought 
that  gardens  were  greatly  preferable ;  that  the 
amount  of  an  allotment  should  not  exceed  one 
rood ;  that  it  became  very  inconvenient  if 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  labourer's  cot- 
tage ;  but  it  was  thought  unnecessary  that  the 
mode  of  cultivation  should  be  regulated  when 
the  amount  of  the  allotment  did  not  exceed  one 
rood. 

4.  I  also  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Northampton 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  Northampton,  where  the 
following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Shaw 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Little  •.■^- 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  field  labour  may  be  postponed 
until  10  years  of  age,  without  seriously  increasing  the 
expenses  of  cultivation." 

In  moving  this  Mr.  Shaw  said,  "  If  wrong  had  been 
"  done  at  all,  it  had  been  done  in  ignorance.  The 
"  farmers  did  not  wish  to  keep  their  labourers  in 
"  ignorance,  nor  would  it  answer  their  purpose  to 
"  do  so." 

The  following  amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Blott  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Adcock : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  8  years  of  age  is  unnecessary, 
and  that  having  respect  to  the  requirements  of  the 
parents,  and  the  education  of  the  children,  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  farming  pursuits  in  the  winter 
months  may  be  dispensed  with,  without  any,  material 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  12." 

Mr.  Blott  in  moving  this  amendment  is  reported  (in 
the  Northampton  Herald,  March  7)  to  have  said, 
"  They  are  all  agreed  that  they  could  dispense  with 
"  the  labour  of  children  up  to  10  years  of  age,  for  it 
"  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  boy  at  10^  years 
"  old  for  a  shilling  a  week  more.  That  would  not  be 
"  any  material  loss  to  them,  therefore,  if  the  resolution 
"  was  adopted.  The  question,  however,  really  was, 
"  how  could  the  education  of  children  be  accomplished 
"  without  interfering  with  the  interests  of  the  agricul- 
"  tural  labourer.  He  would  suggest  a  course  which 
"  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  only  practical  one.  It  was 
"  generally  agreed  that  urider  10  years  of  age  children 
"  were  of  little  or  no  use  in  agriculture,  but  from  10 
"  to  12  they  were  of  great  service  in  the  summer 
"  months." 
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Northampton* 
sUie. 

Mr.  Noiman. 


The  amendment  was  negatived  and  the  original 
resolution  carried. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  moved  by  Capt. 
Rickett  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Gee  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  present 
state  of  education  is  defective,  but  that  the  extension 
of  the  present  system  of  national  education  wUl  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  agricultural  population,  and 
that  compulsory  rating  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
beyond  providing  school  accommodation  where  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  would  be  highly  objectionable." 

The  latter  part  of  this  resolution  which  refers  to 
compulsory  rating  was  objected  to  by  several  gentle- 
men present,  principally  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  time  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of 
rating  that  day.  It  was  therefore  omitted  and  the 
first  part  of  the  resolution,  as  far  as  the  word  "  popu- 
lation," was  put  and  carried. 

5.  WhUe  making  inquiries  I  distributed  between 
80  and  90  copies  of  the  printed  circulars  of  questions 
with  which  I  was  provided.  Of  these  38  have  been 
returned  to  me  more  or  less  fuUy  answered. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  papers  so  returned. 

In  19  parishes,  containing  a  total  population  of 
8,975  (census  1861),  the  following  is  the  number  of 
women,  young  persons,  and  children  employed  in  agri- 
cultural labour. 

Males. 


Under  8. 

8  to  10. 

10  to  13. 

13  to  18. 

Total. 

8 

80 

248 

285 

621 

Females. 


8  to  10. 

10  to  13. 

13  to  18. 

Over  18. 

Under  8. 

Married. 

Un- 
married. 

Total. 

10 

36 

30 

80 

34 

190 

In  seven  of  the  parishes  comprised  in  this  table  no 
females  at  all  are  returned  as  being  employed  in  field 
labour. 

In  answer  to  question  22c,  24  answers  were  given, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  in  12  cases  the  labourers 
had  to  walk  less  than  one  mile  to  their  work,  and  in 
the  other  12  cases  some  of  them  had  to  walk  more 
than  that  distance  to  work. 

In  answer  to  questions  22g,  h,  i,  it  was  stated  that 
the  usual  times  allowed  for  meals  were  half-an-hour  at 
9.30  or  10  a.m.,  one  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for 
dinner,  and,  in  a  very  few  cases,  half-an-hour  at  4 
o'clock.  In  no  case  was  it  thought  that  the  health 
was  injuriously  affected  in  consequence  of  the  labour, 
or  that  the  yoimg  and  females  were  subjected  to  any 
ill  treatment. 

In  answer  to  question  221,  21  answers  were  given; 
of  these  15  were  opposed  to  any  restriction  on  female 
labour,  five  were  in  favour  of  prohibiting  it  altogether, 
and  one  was  in  favour  of  permitting  females  to  work 
alone  but  not  with  males. 

In  answer  to  question  22m,  25  answers  were  given; 
of  which  eight  were  opposed  to  aU  restriction  upon 
the  age  at  which  boys  should  be  permitted  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  remainder  were  in  favour  of  restric- 
tions up  to  the  foUowing  ages:  two  in  favour  of 
restriction  up  to  the  age  of  12,  nine  up  to  the  age  of 
10,  one  up  to  the  age  of  9,  four  up  to  the  age  of  8,  one 
up  to  th^  ^ge  of  8  or  9. 


In  answer  to  question  22m,  22  answers  were  given; 
of  which  19  were  opposed  to  all  restriction  upon  the 
distance  to  which  children  and  young  persons  should 
be  permitted  to  go  to  work,  two  were  in  favour  of  a 
restriction  up  to  two  miles,  and  one  in  favour  of  the 
plan  laid  down  in  the  printed  table. 

6.  In  answer  to  question  26,  asking  advice  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  enforcing  some  amount  of  school 
attendance,  20  answers  were  given  ;  of  which  seven 
were  opposed  to  all  compulsion,  four  were  in  favour  of 
prohibiting  labour  up  to  the  age  of  10,  in  order  to  give 
an  opportimity  for  attendance  at  school,  three  were 
in  favour  of  some  examination  before  permitting  a 
chUd  to  go  to  work,  four  were  in  favour  of  some 
modification  of  the  Printworks  Act,  chiefly  by  means 
of  night-schools,  one  was  in  favour  of  the  alternate 
day  system,  and  one  in  favour  of  compulsion  when  a 
child  was  not  at  work  (i.e.,  employment  in  field  labour 
was.lo  be  the  only  excuse  for  non-attendance  at 
school). 

[iVofe. — The  answers  to  this  question  were  so 
various  that  it  is  impossible  to  summarize  them  more 
concisely  than  I  have  done.  The  dilQferent  plans  sug- 
gested are  all  inserted  in  the  evidence  given  by 
individual  witnesses.^F.  H.  N.j 

In  answer  to  question  27,  26  answers  were  given; 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  school  attendance  was 
not  affected  by  the  distance  the  children  had  to  go  to 
school  in  24  cases,  and  was  so  affected  in  two. 

7.  In  answer  to  questions  33,  34,  and  35,  asking 
particulars  as  to  the  cottage  supply  in  respect  of  num- 
ber, situation,  and  accommodation,  24,  25,  and  26 
answers  were  respectively  given,  the  result  of  which 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  table  : — 


Number. 

Situation. 

Accommo- 
dation. 

Good     - 

Fair 

Bad        -         -         - 

17 
6 

1 

21 

4 

8 

13 

5 

Total    number     of"! 
answers  given   -  / 

24 

25 

26 

And  in  11  cases  it  was  stated,  that  the  cottage 
supply  was  improving,  and  in  six  that  it  was  not. 

8.  The  tables  asking  for  returns  of  the  numbers  on 
the  register  and  in  average  attendance  at  school,  were 
filled  up  in  the  case  of  21  parishes,  containing  alto- 
gether a  population  of  11,939.  From  these  statistics 
it  appeared  that  the  following  is  the  total  number  of 
children  on  the  register  and  in  average  attendance  at 
these  parishes. 

Jn  Summer. 


On 
Register. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Boys : 

Under  10      -         -         - 
10  to  13                   -         - 

524 
110 

403 
81 

Total     - 

634 

484 

Girls:      -        -        .        . 
Under  10      -         -         . 
10  to  13 

587 
191 

420 
124 

Total     - 

778 

544 

Total  on  register  1,412=  1  in  8*45  of  the  papulation. 
Do.  in  attendance  1,028  =  1  in  1 1  •  61       „ 
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In 

Winter. 

On 
Register. 

Average 
Attendance. 

• 

Boys: 

Under  10       - 
10  to  13 

- 

- 

507 
131 

419 
100 

Total     - 
Grirls : 

Under  10      - 
10  to  13 

638 

519 

548 
194 

440 
142 

^             Total     - 

742 

582 

The  returns  for  winter  do  not  include  the  night 
schools,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  following 
table. 

9.  In  12  parishes,  with  a  population  of  7,302,  the 
following  numbers  are  on  the  register  and  in  average 
attendance  respectively  at  the  night  schools. 
In  Winter. 


? 

On 
Register. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Under  12                    -         - 
Above  12 

69 
236 

61 
176 

Total  on  register  1,380  =  1  in    8  •  65  of  the  population. 
Do.in  attendance  1,101  =  1  in  10'  84        „  „ 


I  have  met  with  no  case  of  a  night  school  being 
kept  open  during  the  summer  months. 


10.   NOETHAMPTONSHIRE   MiLITIA. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Recruits  enrolled  each  Year  who  could  neither  read  iior  write,  compared 

with  the  total  number  of  those  enrolled. 


1  Oct.  i860  to'31  March  1861 


April  1861 

1862 

„       1862 

1863 

„       1863 

1864 

„       1864 

1865 

„       1865 

1866 

„       1866 

1867 

„       1867 

J3 

1868 

Number  Enrolled, 


275 

344 

316 

236* 

161 

289 

247 

474 


Number  who  could 
neither  read  nor  -write. 


129 
170 
138 
116 
64 
128 
111 
210 


Per-centage. 


46-999 

49-418 

43-607 

49-152 

39-751 

44-2907 

44-931 

44 -'303 


11.  To  F.  H.  Norman,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  inquiring  into  the  Employment  of  Chil- 
dren, Young  Persons,  and  Women  in  Agricul- 
ture. 

Lamport  Endowed  School, 
Sir,  May  15th,  1868. 

The  four  questions  which  you  sent  to  me,  and 
on  which  you  desired  the  opinion  of  teachers  of 
Northamptonshire  to  be  given,  I  submitted  to  the  two 
associations  of  schoolmasters  in  this  county  :  to  the 
East  Midland  at  Wellingborough  on  April  25th,  and 
to  the  Northampton  Association  on  April  4th  and 
May  2nd,  and  to  other  teachers  at  various  times.  The 
result  I  now  send  you  in  as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 

I.  Question  1.  "At  what  age  do  the  children  of 
agricultural  labourers  usually  leave  school,  and  what 
progrless  has  a  child  of  average  ability,  at  an  average 
schoo  usually  made  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, when  he  leaves  ?  " 

Most  teachers  agree  that,  for  the  most  part,  boys 
cease  to  attend  regularly  some  time  before  leaving; 
that  they  go  to  work  for  the  summer  season  for  a  year 
or  two  years  before  they  leave  school  for  good.  From 
the  returns  I  have  received,  and  the  opinions  that  have 
been  stressed,  the  general  opinion  of  teachers  here 
is  that^e  age  at  which  boys  thus  begin  to  leave 
school  is  about  8,  when,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
they  could  pass  Standard  II. — very  few  Standard  III. 

of  the  Revised  Code ;  and  that  the  age  at  which 

they  leave  school  altogether  is  9,  when  they  could 
pass  Standard  III.  well.  Exceptional  instances  are 
given  where  boys  stay  at  school  till  10  or  11  and  can 
pass  well  in  Standard  TV.,  but  they  are  in  such 
parishes  as  are  in  the  hands  of  only  one  or  two  pro- 
prietors, and  where  the  labourers  as  a  class  are  better 
.cared  for  than  in  more  open  parishes. 

II.  Question  2.  "  What  progress  would  you  expect 
a  child  of  average  ability  who  attended  school  regu- 
larly to  have  made  in  reading,  writing,  and^  arith- 
metic when  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  10  years  ?  " 

The  progress  made  would  depend  on  two  things: — 


Northampton- 
shire. 

Mr.  Norman. 


*  The  return  of  this  year  is  not  complete.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  recruits  no  entry  is  made  in  the  educational  column  of  the 
roll  book.  I  have  therefore  included  in  the  total  number  enrolled  only  those  recruits  who  have  these  particulars  respecting  them 
given.  The  total  number  of  those  enrolled  is  therefore  incorrect;  but  the  proportion  of  those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  (116) 
to  the  whole  number  enrolled  (236)  is  correct. 

1.  The   age   at   which  the  child  began  to  attend 
school  regularly  ;  and, 

2.  The  kind  of  school  and  teaching  it  met  with. 
A  good  infant  school  materially  aids  the  progress  of 

children,  and  where  there  is  one,  children  that  go  to  it 
usually  get  further  advanced  than  in  places  where 
there  is  none.  The  general  opinion  is  that  children 
can  usefully  begin  to  attend  school  at  5  years  old, 
and  that  their  attendance,  to  be  called  regular,  ought 
to  be  at  least  200  days  in  the  year.  The  school  is 
taken  to  be  an  average  school,  by  which  is  understood 
a  school  equal  to  the  generality  of  those  under  a  cer- 
tificated teacher,  and  being  fairly  supplied  with  books 
and  other  apparatus. 

Then,  beginning  regular  attendance  at  5  years  old, 
and  under  the  condition  of  good  teaching — i.e.  such 
teaching  as  the  supposed  average  school  would  atford 
— the  general  opinion  is  that  at  10  a  labourer's  child 
would  fairly  reach  Standard  V.  of  the  Revised  Code. 
There  is  a  singular  unanimity  of  opinion  on  this 
point. 

III.  Question  3.  "  Do  you  think  that  the  deficiency 
(if  any)  in  the  amount  of  education  usually  possessed 
by  a  labourer's  child  when  he  goes  out  to  work  can 
be  adequately  supplied  by  his  subsequent  attendance 
at  night  school  while  at  work  during  the  day?" 

The  first  consideration  here  was  what  might  be 
understood  by  a  sufficient  education.  The  estimate 
you  mentioned,  viz.,  "the  reading  of  a  newspaper 
"  with  ease  and  fluency ;  the  writing  of  a  letter  to  a 
"  friend  without  efibrt ;  and  the  understanding,  so  as 
"  to  be  able  to  detect  mistakes  in,  an  ordinary  bill  of 
"  a  tradesman,"  was  considered  to  give  considerable 
latitude  in  its  interpretation,  and  might  be  taken  to 
mean  more  than  was  intended.  But,  to  fix  a  standard 
to  the  meaning,  it  was  taken  to  be  equivalent  to 
Standard  VI.  of  the  Revised  Code,  as,  for  several 
years,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Cduncil  that  that  standard  was  a  sufficient 
education  for  the  working  classes  from  their  not  giving 
grants  for  anything  beyond  it. 

3G  4 
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The  question  may  then  be  stated  thus  :  Can  a  child, 
leaving  school  at  8  or  9  and  being  aUe  to  pass  Stan- 
dard ni.j  by  subsequent  attendance  at  night-schools 
be  made  to  reach  Standard  VI.  ?  To  this  question, 
under  present  circumstances  of  night  schools,  a  most 
decided  "  No "  is  the  answer.  Night  schools,  as 
found  in  most  country  parishes  are  deemed  of  very 
little  use.  Yet  many  think  that  this  might  be  accom- 
plished by  a  regular  attendance  at  night  schools  for 
three  evenings  per  week  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  after  a  child  has  been  to  the  day  school  regularly 
from  5  to  10  years  of  age,  as  supposed  in  Question  2. 

rV.  Question  4.  "  What  are  the  chief  difficulties 
you  encounter  in  carrying  on  night  schools  ;  and  can 
you  suggest  any  practical  remedies  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  them  more  useful  than  they  at  present 
are  ?  " 

It  is  much  more  easy  to  point  out  difficulties  than 
to  mention  practical  remedies  for  them.  The  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  carrying  on  night  schools  arise 
from  two  main  causes  : — 

1.  The  indifference  to  education  prevailing  among 

the  labouring  classes  in  villages ;  and 

2.  Want  of  encouragement  and  support. 

Each  of  these  brings  others  with  it.  The  former 
begets — 

(1.)  A  scarcity  of  scholars;  children  please  them- 
selv  es  about  attending  the  school ; 

(2.)  Irregularity  of  professing  attendants  ;  and 

(3.)  In  some  degi-ee,  aided  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  inattention  and  sleepiness. 

The  latter  results  in  : 

(1.)  A  want  of  good  and  sufficient  teaching  power  ; 
the  only  remuneration  too  often  given  being 
the  few  pence  the  scholars  pay,  which  barely 
find  the  fire  and  lights  ; 

(2.)  A  mixture  of  young  boys  with  their  elders ; 
and 

(3.)  A  very  meagre  programme  of  subjects  taught. 

Other  causes  may  help  to  produce  some  one  or 
more  of  these  difficulties,  all  of  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  making  night  schools  efficient  and  popular. 
The  small  fee  usually  charged  seems  not  to  affect  the 
attendance  in  most  instances  ;  though  in  a  few  it 
does. 

The  evils  engendered  by  the  first  of  these  main 
difficulties  may  be  partially,  though  not  wholly,  re- 
moved by  the  removal  of  the  second  cause.  With  a 
more  generous  support,  more  teachers  might  be  found, 
more  divisions  made  in  a  school,  and  a  more  attractive 
list  of  subjects  supplied,  all  of  which  would  more  or 
less  tend  to  decrease  the  bad  attendance,  inattention, 
and  sleepiness  complained  of.  To  render  night  schools 
valuable  there  must  be  a  radical  change  in  them.  The 
result  of  my  inquiries  and  experience  brings  out  the 
following  as  being  the  principal  practical  remedies  for 
the  existing  evils  of  night  schools: — 

1.  A  generous  pecuniary  support  as  a  sine  qua  non. 

2.  A  more  attractive  list  of  subjects  and  method  of 
teaching  ;  the  instruction  must  be  varied,  and  more 
entertaining  than  a  continuous  attention  to  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  alone  can  possibly  afford. 

3.  A  larger  and  efficient  staff  of  teachers  to  give 
vigour  to  the  school,  say  one  teacher  to  every  20 
scholars. 

4.  A  small  Ubrary  of  instructive  books ;  travels, 
history,  &c.,  with  some  periodical  pubUcations. 

Evening  schools  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  fairly 
tried  ;  they  have  not  received  the  attention  they  de- 
serve ;  as  speculations  they  have  at  best  only  partially 
succeeded ;  they  have  never  been,  except  in  a  few 
rare  examples,  fully  developed  so  as  to  show  what 
they  are  capable  of,  and  under  present  circumstances 
they  cannot  accomplish  what  might  be  expected  from 
them. 

Such,  sii',  is  the  result  of  my  inquiries  among  my 
fellow  teachers  in  this  part  of  Northamptonshire.  I 
have  been  as  brief  in  my  remarks  as  I  could  be  com- 
patible with  clearness  and  fulness  ;  I  may  have  failed 
to  express  myself  so  clearly  as  could  be  wished,  in 
which  case  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  additional  in-. 


formation  or  make  any  explanation  which  I  may  be 
able  to  furnish. 

I  have,  &c. 

John  J.  Graves. 

12.  The  following  account  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  J.  G.,  an  agricultural  labourer,  at 
Haselbeach,  and  of  a  single  man  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
were  collected  by  Mr.  Albert  Pell  of  Haselbeach.  He 
has  kindly  given  me  permission  to  publish  them. 

[These  particulars  were  collected  in  July  1867. — 
F.  H.  N.] 

The  family  consisted  of — 
J.  G.       -  age  55,  ill  and  earned  nothing. 
Mrs.  G.       „   44,  average  earning  2s.  6d.  per  week, 

and  food  one  day  per  week. 
Elizabeth    „   23,  absent  from  home. 
Henry         „    18,  do. 

Daniel     -    „    15,  earned  8s.  per  week. 
Sarah      -    „    13,  absent    from    home,    but    cost    in 

clothes. 
Kate       -    „    10,  earned  nothing  weekly. 
John       -    „     7,  do. 

Annie      -    „      5,  earned  nothing. 

Total  at  home  6,  bring  in  weekly  : — 

Mrs.  G. 

Daniel  .  .  _  -  - 


d. 
6 
0 


Yearly  wages — 
Mrs.  G. 

„         (food  in  house)  - 
Daniel,  wages  (harvest) 

(beer)  - 
John  (scaring)  - 
Donations — 

Value  of  milk    - 
„         fire  wood 
„         subscription  to 
clothing  club  - 


Weekly  wages 

s. 
-     10 

40 

32 

10 

20 


10    6 


10 
5 

10 


137 


52 


i2^=abou.t 


2     8 


Total  weekly  13     2 


Expenditure. 

Weeklz/. 
Rent — House  and  six  poles  of  land 
Bread — Eleven  4-lb.  loaves  at  7^d. 
Flour — One  stone  at  2s.  9d. 
Beer — One  and  a  half  gallons  at  Is.  Ic?.  ■ 
Meat — 2  lbs.  (breast  of  mutton)  at  7d.    - 
Groceries — ^   lb.  tea,  9d.  ;  3  lbs.  sugar. 
Is.   l^d.  ;  1^  lb.   currants,  6d.  ;  -^  lb 
coffee,  4d.  ;  soap  and  o4dments,  9^d.    -     0 
Butter— 1  lb.       -  -  -  - 

Coal — 2  ton   (for  wood  see  income)  per 
week    -  -  - 

Hardware,  crockery,  &c. 

Annual. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

1 

3 

0 

6 

101 

0 

2 

9 

0 

1 

7+ 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

6 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2i 

Dress — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

J.  G., 

1 

0 

0 

Mrs.  G. 

2 

10 

0 

Daniel 

4 

0 

0 

Sarah 

3 

0 

0 

Kate,  Johnnie,  Annie 

4 

10 

0 

15 

0 

0 

House  linen — 

Pair  sheets,  8s.;  two 

teacloths,  8c?.;  two 

towels,    7d.  ;     two 

pillow  cases,  2s.     - 

0 

11 

3 

Clubs— 

J.G.,n.;Mrs.G.,12s. 

1 

12 

0 

Total  ann.  expendt.  17     3     3  -^  52=  0    6     7^ 
Weekly  expenditure     16    2 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

13 

2 

Total  weekly  expenditure 
,,  income 


Deficiency    -    0  13    0 
This  deficiency  is  partly  made  up  by  Union 
allowance  weekly  to  J.  G. —  s.    d. 

Money  -  -  -    4    0 

Five  loaves  (6  lbs.")      -  -    4     3i 


0     8     31 


Unaccounted  for     -     0     4     8i 


Amount  annually  unaccounted  for  =  4s.  8^d.  x  52 
=:  12/.  4s.  lOd. 

13.  Cost  of  a  single  man's  living  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  ascertained  January  24,  1865. 

Weekli/. 


Bread — 7  lbs.  at  Irf. 

Flour— 31  lbs.     - 

Meat — 3^  lbs.  (pickled  pork) 

Butter — ^  lb.  at  Is. 

Potatoes — 1  gallon 

Sugar — 1  lb. 

Coffee — 2  ozs. 

Spices     -  -  - 

Cooking  -  -  - 

Lodging  and  washing 

Weekly  expenditure 


Clothing  for  year. 

Working  jacket,  1/.  6s. — lasts  two 
years  -  •  - 

Breeches  and  gaiters,  IZ.  — last 
two  years 

Sleeved  waistcoat,  14s. — lasts  two 
years 

Two  shirts  -  -  - 

One  jersey 

One  pair  stockings 

Cap 

Boots      .  .  - 


£ 

s. 

d. 

s.    d. 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

Oi 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

lOi 

5  lOi 

Sunday  clothing — 
Every  fourth 

year  costs  £326 


0  13  0 

0  10  0 

0    7  0 

0     8  0 

0     5  3 

0    4  6 

0     ]  6 

0  14  3 

3     3  6 


0  15     7i 


3  19     1|- 


52 
=  weekly  about     1     5 


dependent  on  the  weather  ;  this  will  last  for  four 
weeks,  to  be  followed  by  a  fortnight's  labour  at  about 
21s. ;  but  during  the  harvest  work  a  labourer  will  re- 
quire 5s.  to  6s.  worth  of  beer  weekly,  which  he  has  to 
pay  for. 

For  the  whole  year  the  account  will  be  thus — 

£    s, 
20  weeks  at  12s.    - 


7     31 


NorthamptoQ- 
ghiie. 

Mr.  Norman, 

e. 


*4  „  (mowing)  at  25s.  (less  5s.  beer)  ■ 

4  „  harviest  at  27s.  (less  6s.  beer) 

2  „  „  21s.  (less  5s.  bBer) 

22  „  at  15s.    -  -  -  . 


12 
4 
4 
1 

16 


0 

0 

4 

12 

10 


13(b).  Total  amount  of  the  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  a  good  labourer.  Supplied  by  Albeet  Pell, 
Esq. 

When  the  ordinary  wages  for  six  days  work  are  12s. 
(winter  weeks  included)  ;  if  an  able  man  and  good 
workman  be  put  to  task  work,  such  as  draining,  hedge- 
cutting,  ditching,  hoeing,  throwing  up  dung,  raising 
stone  or  clay,  he  would  earn  15s.  a  week,  and  he  ought 
not  to  work  for  these  wages  for  more  than  10  hours 
exclusive  of  meal  times.  If  he  is  mowing  by  task  he 
ought  to  earn  at  least  24s.  a  week,  and  anything  under 
30s.  would  not  be  excessive  ;  but  much  of  these  wages 
will  be  spent  in  tools  and  beer,  and  the  hours  of  labour 
are  very  prolonged,  say,  from  5  in  the  morning  to  8  at 
night,  with  three  hours'  rest  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
During  harvest  the  wages  with  me  would  be  25*.  to 
27s.  a  week,  and  the  hours  of  labour  indefinite  and 

2. 


£38    6    0 

=  14s.  8^d.  per  week,  and  beer  given  also = in  cash 
Is,  lj«?.  per  week.  , 

Total  15s.  lOd.  per  week  out  of  the  master's  pocket. 

14.    Dr.    TV.    Paley,   Peterborough.  —  I   am   an 
M.D.  of  the  University  of  London,  and  have  practised 
here   about  30  years.      For  26  years  I  have   been 
physician  to  the  hospital,  where  nearly  2,000  cases  go 
through  my  hands  every  year,  and  those   cases   are 
principally  from  the  agricultural  districts.     There  are 
many  agricultural  gangs  here.     I  may  say  generally 
that  the  labour  performed  by  women  and  children  in 
the  fields  is  not  injurious  to  them.     I  think  that  the 
benefit  they  receive  from  being  out  in  the  open  air 
more  than  counterbalances  some  few  ill  effects  which 
arise  from  exposure  to  wet,  &c.     Rheumatism  affects 
men  principally  and  not  children.     I  have  never  seen 
cases  of  rheumatism  in  children  which  T  can  trace  as 
the  result  of  exposure  in  fieldwork,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  rheumatism  occurring  late  in  life  can  be  said  to 
be  the  result  of  exposure  in  early  life.     I  think  that 
the  foundation  of  bronchitis  is  more  often  laid  in  in- 
fancy than  in  childhood  ;    very  few  of  the  cases  of 
bronchitis  which  are  brought  to  the  hospital  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  immediate  result  of  fieldwork  i  I  wonder 
that  it  is  so,  but  that  is  the  result  of  my  experience. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  poor  (women  especially) 
are  insufiiciently  fed,  and  many  of  the  diseases  which 
they  are  subject  to  might  bo  avoided  if  they  had  better 
food  ;  but  the  field  labour  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  these  diseases,  but  rather  tends  to  diminish 
them,  by  supplying  the  poor  with  better  wages,  and 
therefore  better  food  than  they  would  otherwise  have. 
Flat  feet  arise  not  from  field  labour,  but  from  the  thick- 
ness of  the  soles  of  the  boots,  which  won't  bend.  Cases 
of  varicose  veins  and  curvature  of  the  spine  are  very 
rare.     I  sometimes  advise  delicate  children  to  go  to 
light,  easy,  out  of  door  occupation  instead  of  going  to 
school,  as  being  far  more  healthy  for  them.     Most  of 
the  field  work  for  children,  such  as  weeding,  &c.,  is 
very  light,   and  not  injurious  ;  it  requires  no  severe 
muscular  labour.     Even  in  the  cases  of  weak  circu- 
lation without  absolute  disease,  gentle  exercise  in  the 
open  air  is  one  of  the  most  effective  remedies.   I  am  a 
magistrate  here  and  approve  highly  of  the  Gangs  Act, 
but  I  don't  think  it  should  be  extended  to  private 
gangs,  because  I  don't  think  there  is  any  decided  evil 
existing  in  the  management  of  private  gangs.     I  have 
frequently  seen  much  good  arise  to  the  poor  from  the 
air  and  exercise  they  get  in  the  out  of  door  work. 

[Dr.  Paley  was  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  a 
statistical  account  of  all  the  cases  which  had  come 
under  his  treatment  in  the  hospital ;  the  total  number 
was  36,243.  The  diseases  which  attacked  the  agri- 
cultural population  most  frequently  were  : — (1.)  Rheu- 
matism, of  which  there  had  been  593  cases  =  1  in 
61  cases.  (2.)  Inflammation  of  air  tubes  (bronchitis) 
1,034  cases  =  1  in  36.  (3.)  Asthma  (with  bronchitis) 
690  cases  =  1  in  52. 


*  There  will  not  be  four  weeks'  mowing  on  most  farms,  but  I 
suppose  the  mower  to  do  the  thatching  ;  and  if  not  this,  to  smgle 
turnips'or  do  some  skilled  work  in  the  weeks  preceding  harvest, 
which  will  bring  his  earnings  up  to  my  quotation. 
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The  following  table  wiU  show  the  ages  at  which  these  diseases  occurred  ; 
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[It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  although  in 
the  case  of  inflammation  of  the  air  tubes  the  number  of 
infant^  attacked  was  very  numerous,  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  IS  (which  may  be  taken  as  the  limits 
within  which  children  are  engaged  in  field  work) 
were  decidedly  healthy. — F.  H.  N.] 

15.  Dr.  T.  Walker. — I  have  been  surgeon  to  the 
hospital  at  Peterborough  for  five  years.  On  the  whole 
I  think  that  the  agricultural  laboui-  is  healthy.  The 
poor  may  suffer  from  want  of  food,  but  not  from 
diseases  contracted  in  consequence  of  field  labour.  A 
few  children  who  have  been  injured  by  accidents 
occurring  in  field  work  are  brought  to  the  hospital 
eveiy  year,  but  not  many ;  horse  accidents  are  not  so 
frequent  as  accidents  arising  from  machinery ;  and 
the  latter  usually  occur  to  children  about  the  farm- 
yard carelessly  playing  with  machinery.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  per-centage  of  those  injured  is  very 
small.  1  hear  of  almost  every  severe  accident  that 
occurs  in  the  neighbourhood ;  I  have  several  times 
met  with  cases  of  bad  accidents  causing  loss  of  limb, 
and  occasionally  loss  of  life,  to  boys  intrusted  with 
fire-arms  for  scaring.  The  diseases  which  come  under 
my  notice  as  surgeon  most  frequently  are  strumous 
diseases  of  the  bones,  glands,  eyes,  and  skin  ;  these  are 
very  common  and  are  caused  rather  by  bad  food  than 
exposure,  although  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  these 
diseases,  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  would  be  likely  to 
foster  it,  more  particularly  when  the  food  is  insuffi- 
cient. Where  the  women  go  to  work,  as  in  the  fen 
districts,  the  infants  sufier,  and  sometimes  have  drugs 
given  to  them.  On  the  whole  I  think  that  the  field 
work  is  rather  healthy  than  otherwise. 

16.  Letter  from  Dr.  Bare,  M.D.,  of  Northampton, 
Surgeon  to  the  Northamptonshire  Militia. 

Sir,  Northampton,  April  8,  1868. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  22nd  ultimo, 
requesting  information  as  to  whether  field  labour  is 
physically  injurious  to  the  women,  young  persons, 
and  children  engaged  in  it,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  give  any  very  decisive  opinion  on 
the  subject,  as  the  number  of  persons  connected  with 
agriculture,  who  come  under  my  medical  observation 
is  but  small,  my  experience  among  the  labouring 
population  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Northampton,  who  are  all  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes.  I  have  a  few  agricultural 
recruits  to  examine  for  the  militia,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently to  reject  some  of  these  lads  for  curvature  of 
spine  and  flat  feet  ;  1  consider  these  defects  are 
generally  caused  by  carrying  heavy  weights  at  an 
early  age.  I  may  mention  that  these  recruits  are 
extremely  deficient  in  intelligence  compared  with 
those  from  the  town  ;  they  are  generally  destitute  of 
any  education,  it  being  quite  the  exception  to  find 
one  who  can  either  read  or  write. 

I  am,  &c. 

W.  R.  Bare,  M.D. 

17.  The  Rev.  R.  JP.  Lightfoot,  vicar  of  Towcester. 
• — I  have  been  here  one  year,  but  have  lived  in 
Northamptonshire  all  my  life.  I  have  been  diocesan 
inspector  of  schools  since  1860.  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  prohibit  children  from  going  to  work 
until  the  age  of  8,  and  to  compel  them  to  attend 
school  a  portion  of  ihe  year  up  to  9.  The  state  of 
education  is  decidedly  defective,^  especially  in  arith- 


metic.    I  am  opposed  to  all  compulsion  after  the  age 
of  9   as   regards  agricultural   labourers.      The  two 
causes  of  the  want  of  education  among  labourers  are 
indifference  and  unwillingness   on  the   part   of  the 
parents  to  forego  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  children. 
The  second  of  these  causes  would  be  in  some  measure 
obviated  by  restricting  the  ag€  at  which  the  children 
might  go  to  work.     After  they  begin  to  work  night 
schools  are  the  only  means  of  education.      I  have 
returns  relating  to  night  schools  from  almost  all  the 
schools  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  j  they  show 
that  in  the  opinion  of  more  than  half  the  clergy  the 
night  schools,  as  at  present  conducted,  are  either  un- 
successful {i.e.,  few  attend  them),  or  unsatisfactory 
(i.e.,  those  who  do  attend  are  indifferent).     By, far 
the  best  thing  the  Privy  Council  could  do  would  be 
to  enable  the  managers  of  schools  to  provide  efficient 
machinery  for  the  management  of  night  schools.  This 
might  be  done  if  the  Privy  Council  paid  for  results 
without   requiring   certificated   teachers,  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  their  scale  of  payments.   Country 
parishes,    as    a    rule,     cannot    support    certificated 
teachers,   but   they   can   provide   sufficient    teaching 
power  for  night  schools.     My  experience  teaches  me 
that  you  can  do  much  more  by  inducement  than  by 
compulsion.     The  results  of  day  schools  are  on  thp 
whole   satisfactory,    and   I   think   that   if  the   same 
inducements  were  held  out  to  maintain  efficient  night 
schools  as  are  now  held  out  to  maintain  efficient  day- 
schools   the   results  of  the  night  schools  would  b^ 
nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  day  schools. 
Night  schools  require  much  more  delicate  manage- 
ment than  day  schools,  on  account  of  the  age  of  the 
scholars  who  generally  attend  them.    I  am  convinced 
that  education  is  making  considerable  progress  in  th6 
rural  parts  of  this  county  ;  that  applies  to  day  schools 
only  ;  they  have  increased  in  number  and  efficiency., 
I  have  formed  that  opinion  as  a  diocesan  inspector.    I 
think  that   the  superiority  of  assisted  schools  over 
others  is  far  more  marked  now  than  it  was  five  years 
ago.     I  was  a  guardian  in  the  Hardingstone  union  for 
five  years.  I  was  then  appointed  one  of  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Committee  nominated  by  the  guardians.     I 
visited  almost  every  cottage  in  every  village  in  the 
union,  and  .acquainted  myself  with  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  them.     I  found  in  numberless  cases  very 
insufficient  drainage  and  privy  accommodation,  and 
the  water  supply  in  many  cases  bad  and  unwholesome. 
I  found  that  the  powers  now  conferred  by  law  upon 
inspectors  of  nuisances  were  perfectly  sufficient  to 
remedy  all  evils  ;  but  the  powers  conferred  by  ss.  19 
and  20  of  the  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  90.  are  not  generally 
understood  or  effectively  carried  out. 

18.  Earl  Spencer,  Althorp.— I  am  much  opposed 
to  the  general  employment  of  women  in  agriculture, 
excepting  perhaps  at  hay-time  or  harvest ;  it  is  bad 
for  their  morality,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
for  their  health,  and  prevents  them  learning  when 
young,  and  afterwards  attending  to,  domestic  duties 
which  are  of  immense  importance  to  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  a  labourer  and  his  family.  In  this 
neighl)ourhood  they  so  rarely  do  field  work  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  call  for  parliamentary  interference: 
In  Norfolk,  however,  where  I  have  property,  the  eviP 
18  greater,  and  the  employment  of  women  and  girte  in' 
the  fields  could  be  regulated  by  Parliament  with  ad- 
vantage.   The  difference  of  custom  appears  to  arhfr 
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from  this  not  bein^  a  purely  arable  county,  and  there 
is  not  so  great  a  demand  at  all  times  of  the  year  for 
boys'  and  women's  labour.     In  Norfolk  I  have  heard 
it  urged  that  women  are  necessary  for  certain  kinds  of 
work,  fuch  as  twitching,  turnip  cutting,   &c.      This 
work  is  generally  done  by  men  here,  and   might  be 
equally  well  done  by  men  in  Norfolk,  if  there  were  a 
sufficient   supply  of  them.     The  state  of  education 
amongst  the  agricultural  labourers  seems  to  me  at 
present   decidedly  defective.      Much  as  the  present 
system  has   done,  it  is  not  complete  enough  in  its 
operation  for  a  national  education.    It  cannot  meet  the 
wants  of  the  poorest  village   schools  struggling  for 
existence,  because  they  cannot  fulfil  the  Privy  Council 
regulations,  and  it  leaves  in  other  places  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  young  inadequately  educated.     The  first 
remedy  is  to  ensure  there  being  a  sufficient  number  of 
efficient  schools  within  reach  of  every  cottage.     The 
next  to  secure  regular  attendance  of  the  children  under 
a  certain  age.     My  individual  inclination  is  in  favour 
of  compulsion,  but  great  opposition  would  be  raised  to 
it  at  the  present  day,  and  I  don't  think  it  could  be 
carried  out.     I  believe,  however,  that  public  opinion 
may  so  change  as  to  render  some  scheme  of  compulsion 
practicable.   It  would  be  desirable  to  try  some  indirect 
means,  somewhat   on   the   principle  of  the   Factory 
Acts  ;  boys   might  be  kept    away  from   work  until 
they  are  10  without  serious  loss  to  the  parents  or  in- 
convenience to  the  farmer.     After  the  age  of  10  they 
should  be  compelled  to  attend  a  certain  number  of 
hours  a  year.      I  cannot  name  a  specific  number.     I 
am  alive  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  communities  ;  the  residence 
of  labourers  being  at  best  some  way  from  their  work, 
and  the  work  itself  being  scattered  over  many  acres, 
creates  difficulties  which  do  not  exist  where  the  factory 
is  in  a  town  and  all  the  work  done  within  a  small 
Space.     The  work,  too,  varies  at  diflPerent  seasons  of 
the  year.     The  principle,  however,  of  the  Act  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  the  factories  could,  I  feel 
sure,  be  applied  with  modifications  to  agriculture,  and 
with  great  advantage.     I  think  the  principle  of  an 
education  rate  perfectly  just ;  the  rate  would  be  borne 
partly  by  landlords  and  partly  by  farmers,  the  latter  of 
whom,   with   few  exceptions,  give   hardly   anything 
towards  the  expenses  of  education,  and  are  benefited 
by  it.    The  clergy  at  present  contribute  far  more  than 
their  proper  share.     The  rate  should  be  supplemented 
out  of  the   Consolidated  Fund  in   proportion  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  school.    A  system  of  better  education 
could  only  be  gradually  enforced.      I  am  in  favour  of 
the  scheme  which  in  the  first  instance  gives  all  parishes 
an  opportunity  of  improving  their  own  condition,  and 
calls  in  parliamentary  interference  on  their  failure  to 
attain  certain  results  in  a  given  time,  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  the  University  Commission.     I  think  that 
by  education  the  labourer  ought  to  be  and  could  be  so 
raised  as  to  enable  him  to  engage  in  other  than  in 
agricultural  labours,  and  the  farmer  would  then  have 
to  compete  with  other  employers  of  labour.      The 
result  would  be  a  rise  in  agricultural  wages,  and  with 
the  improved  labour  cultivation  would  be  improved, 
and  the  farmer  and  landlords  benefited  as  well  as  the 
labourer.     I  do  not  see  why  a  rate  should  stop  volun- 
tary efforts  of  a  pecuniary  kind,  and  stUl  less  those 
which  take  the  form  of  personal  interest  and  care. 
The  clergy  would  still  be  the   most  active  and  in- 
telligent members  of  a  rural  parish,  and  would  not 
lose  their  interest  in  education  because  others  were, 
brought  to  take  part  in  it.     Relief  would  be  given  to 
the  few  who  now  bear  more  than  their  share  on  their 
shoulders,   and    a  larger  number  of   p^ersons    would 
become  interested  in  the  matter. 

The  supply  of  cottages  in  this  neighbourhood  may 
be  sufficient  for  the  labour  of  the  district,  but  labourers 
often  come  from  distant  parishes  to  their  work,  and 
their  homes  are  inconvenient  in  accommodation  ;  this 
has  arisen  from  the  old  state  of  the  law  favouring 
parish  instead  of  union  chargeability.  A  change  has 
set  in  since  the  Act  of  1863.  I  think  it  necessary 
that  a  labourer  should  have  a  cottage  with  three  bed- 


rooms to  bring  tap  a  family'  respectably  ;  therefore, 
in  building  cottages,  I  always  build  more  with  three 
rooms   than   with   two.     My  tenants   as  a  rule  are 
anxious  to  have  cottages^  near  their  land,  and  some  of 
them  are  willing  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 
Cottagers  themselves  are  willing  to  pay  an  increased 
rent  for  a  good  cottage.     For  instance,  at  Thedding- 
worth  I  removed  some  squatters  on  the  wastes  who 
only  paid  a  nominal  rent  of  Is.  a  year  for  a  cottage 
with  one  bedroom   to   new  cottages  with   two    and 
three  bedrooms  at  a  rent  of  2s.  a  week,  with  small 
gardens.     My  agent  has  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
collecting  their  rents ;  I  have  never  heard  any  com- 
plaints.    This  occurred  in  three  or  four  cases.     The 
average  of  my  cottage  rents  is  40s.  a  year,  but  I  con- 
sider that  too  low,  and  now  they  can  well  afford  to 
pay  70s.  or  80s.  a  year  for  a  good  cottage  with  a 
garden.     A  landlord  should  make  his  cottages,  as  far 
as  possible,  profitable,   for  the   sake   of  example  to 
others.     I  permit  no  lodgers  without  special  permis- 
sion, and   I   think  that   all  labourers    should,   with 
scarcely  an   exception,  rent   their   cottages   directly 
from  the  landlord,  as  it  makes  them  more  independent. 
I  am,  however,  usually  ready  to  let  cottages  attached 
to  what  in  this  country  is  called  a  lodge  or  isolated 
farm  to  the  nominee  of  the  farmer.     I  think  it  desir- 
able that  cottages  should  be  put  under  inspection,  and 
that  guardians  should  be  able  to  indict  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  cottages  which  are  overcrowded  or 
unhealthy ;  and  if  necessary  to  do  the  repairs  required 
for  rendering  such  cottages  wholesome  and  decent  ; 
the  expenses  so  incurred  should  be  charged  to  the 
owner,  and  on  failure  by  him  to  pay  I  would  give  the 
guardians  power  of  selling  the  cottages.    They  should 
remunerate  the  union   in  the  first   instance  for   the 
outlay,  and  hand  over  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the  former 
owner.     Were  such  a  principle  adopted  machinery  no 
doubt  ought  to  be  constructed,  in  the  fonn  of  some 
appeal,  to  protect  the   landlord  from   arbitrary   and 
vexatious  use  of  the  power  thus  given  to  boards  of 
guardians.     A  clause  in  the  Act  of  1866  gives  con- 
siderable  powers   for   this   object,  but  I  believe  its 
powers  might  be  increased,  and  its  enforcements  and 
application  should  be  compulsory. 

I  think  it  very  desirable  for  the  Government  to  give 
facility  to  proprietors  who  have  no  capital  to  raise 
money  for  the  purpose  of  building  cottages.  I  con- 
sider allotments  of  great  importance,  as  tending  to 
raise  the  independent  character  of  labourers  ;  they 
should  be  limited  to  a  rood  or  thereabouts  within 
easy  reach  of  the  village.  Occasionally  corn  is  neces- 
sary as  a  change  of  crop.  On  the  whole  1  am  in 
favour  of  allowing  these  labourers  to  manage  as  they 
please  ;  allotments  become  objectionable  when  so  large 
as  to  detract  from  the  labour  which  the  employer  has 
a  right  to  expect,  and  not  large  enough  to  support 
independently  the  labourer. 

Co-operative  stores  have  been  generally  established 
about  here,  and  have  done  an  immense  deal  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  labourer. 

19.  Letter  written  by  Mr.  J.  Beasley,  of  Chapel 
Brampton. 

Chapel  Brampton,  Northampton, 
17th  Feb.  1868. 
As  the  questions  contained  in  the  circulars  you 
placed  in  my  hands  will  be  filled  up  in  detail  by 
farmers  in  this  and  the  adjoining  parishes,  I  will 
endeavour  to  answer  the  inquiries  you  made  of  me 
more  generally.  I  am  not  now  in  the  occupation  of 
any  land,  but  for  half  a  century  I  farmed  largely, 
having  for  many  years  occupied  a  thousand  acres  of 
land.  I  have  directly  and  indirectly  been  an  extensive 
employer  of  labour,  and  have  now  under  my  manage- 
ment and  superintendence  about  57,000  acres  of 
landed  property,  all  belonging  to  two  noblemen,  and 
the  greater  portion  in  this  county.  In  speaking  here- 
after of  the  cottage  accommodation  for  agricultural 
labourers,  the  properties  to  which  I  have  alluded 
must  be  excluded.  Upon  these  estates  a  great  deal 
has  been  dome  to  meet  the  crying  evil  of  bad  cottage 
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accommodation,  and  with  most  beneficial  results,  and 
though  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  want,  yet  far  above  the 
average  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  county  as  a  whole. 

The  system  of  public  or  private  gangs  is  all  but 
unknown  in  this  district;  in  some  cases  a  number  of 
boys  and  young  persons  are  employed  in  weeding  corn, 
and  one  adult  labourer  engaged  to  look  after  them  to 
keep  them  at  their  work  and  see  they  do  it  properly ; 
but  they  are  all  employed  and  paid  by  the  farmer,  and 
no  evil  arises  from  this  practice. 

Women  are  scarcely  employed  in  this  district  except 
in  haytime  and  harvest,  and  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  result  of  their  being  employed  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  prohibit  their  employment  altogether  in 
agricultural  labour  except  in  haytime  and  harvest. 
The  mother  of  a  family  must  neglect  her  children  and 
her  home  duties,  and  her  husband's  comforts  cannot  be 
attended  to,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  her 
earnings  are  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  wear 
and  tear  of  clothes  and  the  want  of  good  and  econo- 
mical management  in  her  household.  Upon  young 
women  the  effect  is  most  demoralizing;  they  gee  into 
loose  and  disorderly  habits,  and  are  rendered  unfit  for  do- 
mestic servants  and  badly  trained  for  labourers'  wives. 

I  think  no  boy  should  be  employed  in  agricultural 
labour  under  10  years  of  age,  and  I  should  like  it  to 
be  rendered  illegal  for  a  boy  to  work  at  that  age 
unless  he  had  been  at  school  six  months  in  the  previous 
year.  I  would  make  it  illegal  to  employ  a  boy  of 
1 1  years  of  age  unless  he  had  been  three  months  at 
school  in  the  previous  year,  and',  illegal  to  employ  a 
boy  above  10  years  of  age  unless  he  could  read  and 
write.  In  this  latter  opinion,  if  not  in  all  the  others, 
I  should  no  doubt  be  in  a  great  minority,  but  what 
would  be  considered  a  great  hardship  would  soon  find 
its  own  remedy.  If  you  are  to  have  compulsory 
education  at  all,  you  must  make  it  the  interest  of  the 
employers  and  the  parents  of  the  children  to  see  that 
the  children  go  to  a  parish  day  school,  a  night,  or 
Sunday  school. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  advantage  in  employing  young  boys  and  women 
in  agriculture.  I  believe  the  cheapest  labour  is  an 
able-bodied  skilled  labourer,  and  I  should  not  antici- 
pate any  scarcity  of  them. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  the  great  cry  was, 
What  is  to  become  of  the  surplus  labour  of  England  ? 
The  question  was  answered  by  the  passing  of  the  Poor 
Law  Bill  of  1832  and  subsequent  action  upon  it, 
especially  the  test  of  the  union  workhouse.  There 
might  be  some  inconvenience  during  the  time  of 
transition,  but  it  would  soon  be  met  by  improved 
cultivation  of  the  land  and  improvements  in  agricul- 
tural machineiy. 

It  would  have  been  thought  a  short  time  ago  a  most 
tyrannous  act  to  forbid  many  kinds  of  manual  labour 
which  are  now  entirely  superseded  by  machines,  such 
as  threshing  corn,  &c.  There  is  certainly  no  scarcity 
of  labourers  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  some  of  them 
find  it  difficult  to  get  employment  without  walking 
an  inconvenient  distance  to  their  work.  The  only 
difficulty,  however,  arises  from  an  unequal  distribution 
of  labour,  caused  by  the  old  law  of  settlement,  and 
which  I  anticipate  the  Union  Bating  Act  will  remedy 
in  a  short  period.  The  greatest  improvement  to  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  would  be  in- 
creased cottage  accommodation  near  the  scene  of  his 
employment. 

In  many  parishes  there  are  not  half  as  many 
labourers  residing  as  are  required  for  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  in  some  not  more  than 
one-third  ;  and  in  many  cases  they  have  to  walk  two, 
three,  and  four  miles  to  and  from  their  labour.  This 
is  not  only  a  great  hardship  upon  the  labourer,  but  a 
great  waste  of  time  and  strength,  alike  injurious  to 
the  employer  and  employed. 

The  crowded  state  of  cottages  is  very  demoralizing, 
as  may  be  easily  conceived  when  families  of  five  and 
six  children  are  brought  up  in  a  small  cottage  with 
only  one  sleeping  room.  I  have  known  oases  of  one, 
and   sometimes  two,  maiTied   daughters   living  with 


their  husbands  in  a  small  cottage  with  their  father 
and  mother  and  grown  up  brothers  and  sisters.  I 
was  in  a  cottage  a  few  days  ago,  which  measured 
16  feet  by  18  feet,  in  which  lived  an  old  man  84  years 
of  age,  his  son  and  son's  wife,  and  1 1  children.  There 
was  no  office  attached  to  the  house,  and  the  mother  of 
the  children  was  washing  linen  for  her  family  in  the 
only  living  room. 

I  do  not  think  any  Act  desirable  for  enabling  pro- 
prietors to  borrow  money  from  the  Government  for 
building  cottages.  I  find  most  of  the  tenants  upon 
the  farms  under  my  management  willing  to  pay  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  outlay  necessary  for  building.  I  think, 
however,  as  a  general  rule  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  labourers  should  hold  their  cottages  directly  from 
the  proprietor.  Taking  the  average  of  farms,  I  think 
there  should  be  three  labourers'  cottages  for  every 
100  acres  of  land. 

The  avej'age  cost  of  the  last  17  cottages  T  have 
built  has  been  154^.;  most  of  these  have  three  bed- 
rooms. The  cost  includes  offices,  a  supply  of  water, 
fencing,  levelling  the  ground,  &c.  They  are  built 
very  substantially,  and  have  more  room  than  cottages 
in  general,  but  not  more  than  is  needful  for  health  and 
comfort.  They  would,  perhaps,  cost  a  privato  indivi- 
dual 10  per  cent,  more  ;  we  have  no  builder  or  archi- 
tect to  pay.  Some  of  these  cottages  are  let  at  2s.  per 
week,  and  none  under  \s.  Of  course  they  are  not 
directly  remunerative  to  the  proprietor,  indirectly  I 
believe  they  will  be. 

The  farmer  gets  a  better  labourer  and  more  work 
done  for  his  money,  even  though  he  may  pay  higher 
wages;  his  land  is  better  cultivated,  and  he  can  afford 
to  pay  a  higher  rent.  A  good  labourer  is  worth  and 
gets  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  week  more  living  upon  the 
farm  than  if  living  at  a  distance.  That  the  habits, 
character,  and  temper  of  the  cottage  labourer  is  im- 
proved by  a  good  cottage  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  from  my  own  experience  and  observation.  If 
you  wish  to  improve  the  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  the  agricultural  class,  you  must  lay  the  foundation 
by  improving  their  physical  condition.  A  clean  cot- 
tage and  a  well-kept  garden  creates  a  feeling  of  self 
respect,  and  gives  to  the  occupant  that  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  so  necessary  to  the  well  doing  of  this  class. 

Whenever  a  cottage  is  vacant  there  are  many 
applications  for  it,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
rent,  and  the  rents  are  always  paid  to  the  day.  I 
think  it  very  desirable  a  public  officer  should  be 
appointed  with  power  to  inspect  labourers'  cottages, 
and  when  out  of  repair  or  unwholesome  from  defi- 
ciency of  accommodation,  want  of  ventilation,  or 
drainage,  to  order  the  necessary  alterations  and  im- 
provements to  be  made  and'  charged  to  the  owner,  if, 
after  proper  notice,  he  refuses  to  do  them  himself. 

Power  of  sale  should  be  given  to  the  officer  on 
failure  of  the  proprietor  to  pay  the  sum  thus  neces- 
sarily spent  on  his  property,  and  the  money  arising 
from  such  sale  should,  after  paying  all  necessary 
expenses,  including  the  expense  of  alterations,  be 
handed  over  to  the  proprietor. 

A  cottage  allotment  or  garden  under  proper  regula- 
tions is  a  great  boon  to  an  agricultural  labourer.  It 
should  consist  in  all  cases  of  one  rood,  or  the  fourth 
part  of  an  acre.  It  should  be  near  his  home,  if  possi- 
ble good  land,  and  should  be  let  at  the  same  rent  as 
the  adjoining  farm  land.  If  he  hasL  ess  than  a  rood  it 
will  not  admit  of  a  variety  of  crops,  if  he  has  more 
it  may  improperly  take  up  time  from  his  daily  labour, 
and  give  dissatisfaction  to  his  employer. 

I  could  adduce  innumerable  instances  in  which 
these  gardens  have  been  the  means  of  improving  not 
only  the  comfort,  but  the  character  of  the  tenants 
The  satisfaction  and  contentment  which  the  occupa- 
tion of  this  small  piece  of  land  gives  to  the  occupier 
is  immense.  It  is  too  a  great  pecuniary  benefit ;  the 
labour  costs  him  nothing,  it  supplies  him  with  vege- 
tables through  the  year, — especially  that  important 
article  of  consumption  in  the  family  of  a  poor  man,  the 
potato, — and  it  enables  him  at  a  little  cost  to  keep  a  pig. 

I  have  about  one  thousand  of  these  tenants  under 
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my  management;  they  pay  their  rents  most  punctually, 
and  at  this  moment  I  have  not  a  single  arrear.  So 
great  is  the  advantage,  that  it  enables  them  to  pay  a 
higher  rent  for  their  cottages  with  greater  ease  to 
themselves,  and  with  greater  cheerfulness.  That  the 
plan  is  not  generally  popular  I  am  perfectly  aware, 
but  where  it  has  failed  I  am  convinced  it  is  because 
it  has  not  been  properly  managed,  that  the  plan  I 
recommend  as  to  quantity,  nearness,  &c.  has  not  been 
adopted,  and  perhaps  there  has  been  no  supervision. 
That  it  may  be  made  a  powerful  lever  for  good  I  have 
no  doubt. 

I  attribute  the  deficient  state  of  education  amongst 
the  agricultural  labouring  class  to  the  indifference  of 
the  parents  and  the  employers.  Neither  the  one  or 
the  other  are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  obtain 
the  least  education  for  the  children,  and  no  legislative 
enactment  will  be  effective  which  will  not  make  it  the 
interest  of  the  parents  and  employers  to  secure  this 
desirable  object  by  some  such  stringent  regulations  as 
those  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  former  part  of 
these  remarks. 

That  so  little  education  is  received  by  children  in 
agricultural  districts  is  not  for  the  most  part  owing  to 
the  want  of  schools,  for  these  are  to  be  found  in  most 
parishes;  it  is  not  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  parents, 
for  their  child  can  generally  be  sent  to  school  by  pay- 
ing a  penny  a  week;  it  is  not  because  the  earnings  of 
the  child  are  an  object,  for  they  seldom  equal  the  cost 
of  extra  clothing  and  food  required  for  a  child  thus 
employed;  it  is  not  for  want  of  funds  to  support  the 
schools  and  sufficiently  qualified  teachers,  for  these  are 
generally  forthcoming ;  but  it  is  because  the  children, 
and  especially  the  boys,  are  sent  to  work  before  they 
can  even  read.  It  is  seldom  you  will  find  a  boy  in  a 
village  school  above  10  years  of  age,  not  many  above 
8.  If  a  child  of  10  years  of  age  had  receved  the 
smallest  portion  of  education,  or  if  he  were  not  allowed 
to  labour  until  he  had  received  this  modicum,  both  the 
parents  and  the  employers  would  have  an  interest  in 
encouraging  it,  and  when  a  boy  could  read  and  write 
the  night  and  Sunday  school  might  afterwards  be  all 
that  was  necessary,  but  a  boy  who  cannot  read  at  this 
age  will  neither  attend  the  one  or  the  other;  he  grows 
up  into  manhood  in  the  greatest  ignorance,  and  is  as 
indifferent  to  the  education  of  his  children  as  he  was 
to  his  own. 

Jno.  Beasley. 

20.  Albert  Pell,  Esq. — I  farm  685  acres  of  land  in 
Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire;  half  arable  ; 
soil  variable,  but  very  little  light.  I  have  farmed 
land  in  Middlesex,  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  as 
well  as  here.  Have  been  a  farmer  since  I  was  21. 
I  am  also  a  landowner  in  Leicestershire  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  own,  or  partly  own,  between  30  and 
40  cottages.  Boys'  labour  is  useful  for  driving 
horses.  I  don't  think  a  boy  would  be  fit  to  have  the 
charge  of  horses  unless  he  was  early  accustomed  to 
them.  I  have  only  one  boy  working  for  me  under  10 
years  of  age,  and  I  am  employing  seven  under  16 
years  of  age  at  present  (March).  One  of  them  is 
scaring,  and  he  will  return  to  school  when  the  corn  is 
up.  In  my  opinion  birds  could  be  kept  off  the  corn 
by  agencies  other  than  that  of  boys,  and  in  some 
instances  I  know  them  to  be  so.  As  a  fact,  many 
children  under  10  years  of  age  are  employed  with 
advantage  in  singling  turnips,  and  I  think  that  their 
labour,  although  not  indispensable,  is  very  convenient 
for  that  purpose.  As  a  rule  juvenile  and  female 
labour  is  employed  on  light  more  than  on  heavy  land. 
As  a  farmer  I  could  usually  dispense  with  boys'  labour 
up  to  the  age  of  10  ;  but  there  are  exceptional  occa- 
sions when  the  labour  of  boys  under  that  age  is  very 
valuable.  For  instance,  when  a  forcing  time  comes 
with  young  turnips  and  they  have  to  be  rapidly 
singled,  and  during  the  hurry  of  harvest  Between 
the  ages  of  10  and  13  boys  are  usually  employed  with 
the  team.  Their  labour  is  constant ;  I  could  not 
wholly  spare  them  at  any  particular  season  of  the 
year        From   the  beginning   of    November   to   the 


beginning  of  March  I  could  spare  the  boys  after  half- 
past  two,  as  my  horses  come  in  at  two.  At  other 
seasons  I  could  not  spare  them.  I  don't  think  that 
the  state  of  education  in  Northamptonshire  is  defective; 
the  boys  are  much  better  scholars  than  their  fathers 
were,  but  I  do  not  find  that  they  are  more  skilled  or 
better  farm  labourers  on  that  account.  My  bailiff, 
who  has  many  thousands  of  pounds  pass  through  his 
hands  yearly,  is  illiterate  ;  so  is  one  of  my  foremen, 
who  has  the  sole  management  of  245  acres  of  land  ; 
but  both  these  men  regret  their  want  of  education, 
and  believe  that  they  would  have  filled  a  higher 
situation  in  life  if  they  had  been  better  taught.  I 
have  introduced  the  use  of  machinery  extensively  on 
my  farms,  and,I  do  not  find  that  my  present  labourers 
are  unable  to  use  or  take  charge  of  such  machinery. 
I  think  there  is  immense  room  for  improvement  in 
the  school  education  among  the  labourers,  i.e  ,  I  should 
like  to  see  their  reading,  writing,  &c.  taught  better, 
because  I  think  it  would  be  more  useful  to  them  as 
men.  But  the  technical  education  which  is  necessary 
for  farm  labourers  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  ex- 
perience at  farm  work  and  practice  in  the  particular 
employment  to  which  their  life  is  to  be  devoted.  I 
think  that  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  better  education  it  is  desirable 
that  the  poor  children  should  be  restrained  from  going 
to  work  at  all  before  the  age  of  10  years.  I  think 
that  any  system  of  education  founded  upon  the  alter- 
nate day  or  half  day  principle  would  be  extremely  in- 
convenient when  applied  to  agriculture,  and  I  there- 
fore think  that  a  longer  period  should  be  wholly  de- 
voted to  education  by  agricultural  children  than  by 
children  engaged  in  factories  before  their  regular 
labour  begins.  I  don't  believe  that  the  night  school 
can  be  made  a  substitute  for  the  day  school,  though 
it  may  be  a  useful  supplement  after  the  age  of  10 
for  those  who  choose  voluntarily  to  attend  it.  I  have 
taken  great  interest  in  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders  in  London  and  the  country,  and  have  myself 
taught  many  of  my  labourers.  Cottages  are  wanted 
in  two  of  the  parishes  where  I  farm  ;  those  cottages 
which  do  exist  are  extremely  good.  This  village 
(Jlaselbeach)  has  been  wholly  rebuilt  since  I  have 
been  here.  I  think  that  the  net  earnings  of  a  child 
up  to  the  age  of  10  are  of  very  little  value  to  the 
parent,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  depresses 
the  wages  of  the  children  above  10.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  present  defect  in  the  law  to  operate 
against  cottage  building.  The  old  law  of  settlement 
certainly  did  so.  I  do  not  see  the  need  of  any 
additional  encouragement  being  afforded  by  the 
Government  or  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing cottages  in  the  way  of  lending  money  or  facilitat- 
ing the  borrowing  of  it  on  settled  estates.  I  believe 
that  such  a  vast  number  of  houses  in  the  country 
have  been  built  with  a  disregard  to,  or  in  ignorance 
of,  ari'angements  essential  to  the  health  of  the  inmates, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  State  department  with 
plenary  powers  and  instructions  to  make  such  structu- 
ral alterations  as  would  render  the  houses  wholesome 
would,  in  many  instances,  lead  to  changes  not  much 
short  of  demolition.  Whole  villages  or  portions  of 
villages  are  built  in  situations  entirely  inconsistent 
with  health ;  in  some  cases  subject  to  flooding,  in 
others  with  no  natural  or  accessible  supply  of  good 
drinking  water  ;  and  it  is  just  in  these  unhealthy 
spots  that  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  houses  of  the  classes  above  them,  are  found. 
I  have  long  thought  it  desirable  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  by  Legislature  to  prohibit  the  building 
of  houses  in  situations  and  under  conditions  known  to 
be  detrimental  to  health.  The  sanitary  laws,  though 
somewhat  numerous,  have  proved  of  hardly  any 
advantage  hitherto  in  rural  parishes,  being  for  the 
most  part  permissive  and  the  object  of  constant 
amendments.  Few  care  to  be  meddlesome  in  these 
matters  and  to  put  the  law  in  operation  ;  and  when 
this  has  been  attempted  little  (as  far  as  my  experience 
goes)  has  come  of  it,  except  the  intermittent  expendi- 
ture of  money  upon  no  fixed  principle,  and  often  with 
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no  Commcnsurnte  return.  An  officer  or  ministry  to 
direct  public  action,  to  take  the  initiative  in  legisla- 
tion, and  to  have  the  control  over  public  saniiary 
works  in  the  country  would,  I  think,  be  desirable. 
With  regard  to  allotments,  I  consider  them  almost 
indispensable  in  a  manufacturing  district,  where  the 
out-of-door  work  becomes  a  relaxation  to  a  man  who 
has  been  confined  for  the  day  at  factory  labour,  an.l  is 
of  as  much,  if  not  more,  value  to  him  than  the  crop 
which  is  to  accrue  from  it.  There  is  not  this  double 
advantage  in  the  allotment  to  a  field  labourer  ;  but 
there  is  still  a  positive  profit  to  his  family  in  the 
occupation  of  a  small  allotment,  say,  not  more  than 
one  rood.  The  value  of  the  allotment  depends  mate- 
rially on  its  situation  in  reference  to  the  cottage  ;  the 
nearer,  of  course,  the  better,  as  opportunity  is  thus 
afforded  for  the  wife  and  children  occasionally  employ- 
ing themselves  in  its  cultivation  ;  and  where  a  pig  is 
kept  the  manure  and  the  food  are  not  distant  from 
each  other.  When  the  allotment  is  far  removed 
from  the  cottage  and  placed,  as  it  often  is,  on  inferior 
land  in  the  outskirts  of  the  parish,  the  exertion  and 
time  devoted  to  walking  to  and  fro,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  an  ungenerous  soil,  deteriorates  the  value  of 
the  labourer  as  a  hired  servant,  and  interferes  with 
the  proper  and  honest  fulfilment  of  his  duties  to  his 
employer.  When  I  have  built  new  cottages  I  have 
as  far  as  possible  placed  them  so  that  they  might 
have  the  allotment  adjoining,  with  the  pigstyes  on  the 
allotment  a  little  distance  from  the  house.  I  build 
from  two  to  four  houses  in  a  group,  none  with  less 
than  two  bedrooms,  the  others  with  two  and  a  large 
landing  for  the  boys'  sleeping  room  ;  and  the  houses 
are  so  arranged  that  as  a  young  family  grows  up  in 
a  house  with  two  bedrooms,  and  the  children  who  may 
be  grown  up  in  the  adjoining  three-chambered  house 
go  out  to  service  or  marry  off,  the  third  room  upstairs 
may  be  shut  off  the  one  house  and  opened  into  the 
other,  the  tenants  remaining  in  other  respects  un- 
disturbed. 

■  [The  following  are  extracts  from  a  paper  addressed 
to  me  by  Alfred  Hughes,  Esq.  of  Brampton  Ash.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  now  the  occupier  of  a  large  grazing  farm 
of  about  800  acres.  He  previously  occupied  a  farm 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  before  that  a  farm  in  Nor- 
folk. His  experience,  therefore,  is  very  extensive. — 
F.  H.  N.] 

21.  I  would  abolish  the  employment  of  females  on 
the  land  altogether,  except  for  a  short  time  at  the 
harvesting  of  hay  and  corn  ;  on  moral  grounds  it  is 
very  objectionable,  and  it  incapacitates  them  for 
domestic  duties  in  their  own  homes  or  for  service  in 
gentlemen's  families. 

From  my  own  observation,  and  from  evidence  taken 
from  the  most  reliable  sources,  I  believe  that,  be  the 
necessities  of  the  family  what  tliey  may,  or  the  demand 
for  labourers  ever  so  great,  that  there  is  in  the  end, 
or  in  fact,  no  real  economy  in  employing  boys  in 
farm  work  under  12  years;  they  eat  more,  wear  n;ore, 
tear  more,  learn  nothing,  and  earn  next  to  nothing. 
Take  for  instance  the  case  of  "  scaring  ;"  a  lad  paid 
Is.  a  day,  with  a  gun  at  3d.,  will  keep  the  birds  off  a 
large  farm  as  effectually  as  possible,  whereas  two  Httle 
boys  at  6d.  a  day  would  certainly  do  no  such  thing  ; 
after  the  age  of  12  the  boy  will  walk  to  his  work  as 
far  as  the  man  can  or  ought  to  walk,  say,  one  mile. 

So  far  as  the  boys'  health  and  strength  is  concerned, 
I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  the  work 
usually  allotted  for  as  many  hours  as  the  grown-up 
labourer  ;  but  if  the  education  of  the  young  is  to  be 
kept  up  by  means  of  night  schools  (which  I  consider 
moit  important),  T  would  have  all  lads  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  15  leave,  work  at  3  p.m.,  provided  they 
rejularly  attended  and  contributed  towards  the  said 
night  school,  As  a  farmer,  I  see  no  reason  why  such 
an  arrangement  could  not  be  provided  for. 

1  consider  the  most  advantageous  system  of  educat- 
ing the  agricultural  poor  to  be  to  afford  them  every 
facility  and  the  means  to  attend  school  regularly  up  to 
that  age  ;  that  they  should  then  pass  an  examination 
qualifying  them   for  employment  of  any  kind  ;  that 


failing  in  that  examination  Jthey  should  return  to  the 
day  school  for  three  months,  but  contribute  to  the 
night  school  as  if  they  had  passed  ;  and  that  failing 
a  second  time  their  case  should  be  referred  to  the 
inspector.  That  boys  who  pass  the  day  school  exami- 
nation should  have  a  certificate  qualifying, them  to 
obtain  employment  at  any  trade  or  labour,  and  that 
certificate  should  also  procure  them  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  night  school  established  in  any  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  they  might  find  employment  up  to 
15  years  of  age  on  their  contributing  the  usual  sub- 
scription towards  its  support.  . 

I  have  never  yet  lived  where  cottage  accommoda- 
tion was  so  disposed  as  to  provide  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  land,  or  sufficiently  good  to  provide  for 
the  comfort  of  the  poor ;  where  there  has  been  an 
excess  of  cottages  the  tenements  themselves  have 
been  so  small  as  to  occasion  crowding  ;  and  where  im- 
proved cottages  have  been  erected,  in  all  the  cases 
I  have  yet  met  with,  more  have  been  pulled  down  than 
have  been  rebuilt,  and  in  too  many  instances  comfort 
and  convenience  has  been  sacrificed  to  external  appear- 
ance or  whimsical  contrivance.  As  a  rule,  the  poor 
do  not  like  modern  cottages ;  the  reason,  I  think,  is 
that  their  notions  are  not  sufficiently  consulted,  the 
circumstance  of  their  limited  time  and  limited  means 
not  sufficiently  considered.  Among  their  reasonable 
objections  the  following  are  to  be  found  in  the  majo- 
rity of  modern  cottages  :  the  sitting  room  too  large; 
back  kitchen  too  small ;  staircase  ci'atoped ;  and  a 
lack  of  closets  and  cupboards  above  and  below. 

Few  poor  people  can  afford  two  fires ;  consequently 
either  the  principal  room  should  be  adapted  for  cook- 
ing, or  the  kitchen  or  wash-house  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  of  the  family  getting  their  meals  there  occa- 
sionally. 

Cramped  and  difficult  staircases  are  very  objection- 
able with  the  poor — their  reason  is  always  the  same  ; 
it  is  not  the  inconvenience  to  the  living,  but  the  diffi- 
culty and  distress  entailed  in  the  removal  of  the  dead; 
most  housewives  have  a  real  liking  for  old  fashioned 
closets  and  cupboards,  and  with  the  poor  they  save 
furniture. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  kind  of  barrack  on  a  small 
scale  would  be  found  very  convenient  in  every  village, 
where  the  young  men  could  board  and  lodge  them- 
selves under  the  management  of  a  married  couple. 

This  would  be  a  gi-eat  relief  to  the  cottages,  would 
facilitate  the  "night  school  movement,"  and  deter 
many  young  men  from  leaving  the  country  altogether 
when  their  homes  become  crowded. 

Under  the  direction  of  two  or  three  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  such  an  establishment  ought  to  be  entirely 
self-suppoi  ting,  and  afford  the  best  means  for  the 
young  men  to  provide  economically  for  themselves. 

In  my  opinion  this  question., of  improved  cottage 
accommodation  is  the  first  and  most  important  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  seeking  to  raise  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  agricultural  poor,  and  to  stay  the 
increasing  emigration  to  the  sources  of  skilled  labour. 

The  artisan  is  paid  in  proportion  to  his  skill  or 
qualifications  for  positions  of  responsibility;  the  agr-i- 
cultural  labourer  is  paid  by  the  week,  and  to  a  very 
great  extent  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  receive  the 
same  reward. 

Education  with  such  a  system  of  wages  will  neces- 
sarily increase  this  drafting  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country  to  the  manufacturing  towns,  railways,  &c. 
All  the  employers  can  do  to  stay  this  is  to  be  more 
scrupulous  and  liberal  in  rewarding  good  services. 
All  the  landlords  can  do  is  to  provide  healthy,  com- 
fortable, and  attractive  homes  for  the  labouring  poor. 

Regular  employment  throughout  the  year,  a  com- 
fortable cottage  and  good  garden  to  render  it  self- sup- 
porting, will  go  a  long  way  towards  obtaining  the 
object  we  have  in  view.  As  to  whether  these  cottages 
should  be  held  dh-ectly  under  the  landlord  or  should 
be  sublet  by  the  tenants  of  the  land,  is  a  question 
upon  which  I  do  not  give  a  positive  opinion  ;  indeed, 
it  must  be  an  open  question  with  the  landlord  ;  but! 
do  think  that  where  the  occupation  exceeds  300  acres 
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a  certain  number  of  cottages  should  be  let  with  the 
farm  at  fixed  rentals  with  a  special  condition  that  the 
value  of  the  cottage,  garden,  &c.  is  by  no  means  to 
enter  iqto  the  arrangement  of  wages  between  master 
and  man, 

I  think  it  better  to  base  the  estimate  for  cottage 
accommodation  on  the  amount  actually  paid  in  wages 
in  each  district  than  on  the  average.  We  can,  how- 
ever, arrive  at  the  answer  required  and  adopt  that 
mode  of  calculation. 

Suppose  the  average  wages  per  annum  paid  to  a 
family  on  account  of  work  done  on  the  land  is  80^. 

My  wages  here  on  a  farm  chiefly  grass  amount  to 
20s.  per  acre,  so  that  here  it  would  appear  that  a  cottage 
would  be  required  for  every  80  acres,  but  if  we  take 
into  account  the  extra  hands  of  a  migratory  character 
employed  at  certain  seasons  and  the  bachelors  lodged 
in  villages,  I  think  that  in  our  district  we  should  be 
well  off  with  one  cottage  for  every  \00l.  actually  paid 
for  labour,  or  for  every  100  acres. 

On  the  whole  our  cottages  are  conveniently  situated 
for  the  workmen,  but  in  some  cases  this  point  has  been 
carried  too  far,  the  man  walks  100  yards  to  his  work, 
but  all  the  family  must  walk  one  mile  and  a  half  to 
church,  and  the  children  two  and  a  half  to  school ;  the 
consequence  is  in  such  cases  that  both  parents  and 
children  are  very  ignorant  and  heathens. 

I  don't  think  isolated  cottages  are  desirable  in  the 
country  ;  they  don't  get  visited  by  those  who  are 
inclined  to  take  an  interest  in  them  ;  the  assistance 
which  neighbours  receive  from  each  other  in  sickness 
and  absence  from  home  is  very  valuable  among  poor 
people,  and  they  are  more  expensive  to  construct. 

On  the  last  farm  I  occupied-  a  very  large  sum 
was  laid  out  in  farm  buildings,  drainage,  and  cottages, 
the  plans  approved  by  the  Commissioners  were  in  no 
•  way  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  place,  and  the 
work  passed  by  their  surveyor  simply  scandalous  ; 
the  result  of  this  lavish,  ill-considered  expenditure 
has  been  the  ruin  of  the  property. 

In  order  to  carry  on  a  day  school  and  a  night 
school  in  an  agricultural  village  I  think  some  such 
arrangement  as  this  should  be  adopted :  First,  that 
the  school-house  should  be  as  central  as  possible.  Of 
course  there  is  much  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  a 
school  that  cannot  be  entered  into  in  this  inquiry, 
where,  judging  from  the  space  left  for  answers,  we  are 
not  expected  to  be  troublesome  with  suggestions.  At 
the  same  time  the  questions  asked  raise  the  whole 
question  of  the  amendment  of  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  press  these  points,  which  I  consider  most  impor- 
tant, to  bring  about  so  desirable  an  object. 

1.  Simple,  comfortable,  and  attractive  dwellings. 
Simple  in  construction,  comfortable  in  an-angement, 
and  attractive  in  situation  and  garden  ground. 

2.  The  prevention  of  the  employment  of  women 
and  girls  in  agriculture,  except  in  hay  time  and  har- 
vest, and  of  boys  before  12  years  old,  or  until  they  are 
provided  with  a  certificate  from  the  inspector  of 
schools. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  day  school  a  night  school 
permanently  established,  conducted  by  the  master  of 
the  day  school,  and  contributed  to  by  the  scholars. 

4.  It  would  be  most  desirable  that  farmers  should 
combine  to  come  to  some  better  arrangement  in  the 
rate  of  wages,  either  by  a  more  systematic  adoption 
of  piece  work,  or  by  paying  the  men  in  some  propor- 
tion to  their  usefulness. 

In  order  to  establish  permanently  a  night  school,  I 
believe  it  to  be  quite  necessary  that  the  teacher  in  the 
day  school  should  undertake  it ;  to  accomplish  this 
where  there  is  only  one  teacher  the  work  in  the  day 
school  must  be  curtailed,  and  from  my  own  experience 
I  believe  this  may  be  done  without  loss  to  the  scholars 
generally  in  this  way  :  I  would  assemble  morning 
school  at  8.30,  all  the  scholars  who  can  read  and  write 
'should  be  kept  to  secular  instruction  only.  The  little 
ones  in  addition  to  their  usual  employment,  to  receive 
some  simple  lessons  in  religion. 

Afternoon  school  from  2  till  4j  where  only  one 
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teacher  is  kept.     No  scholar  should  attend  afternoon    Northampton- 
school  but  those  that  can  read  and  write.     That  one  shire, 
hour  should  be  devoted  to  reading  from  theBible  and          "~ 
in  religious  instruction,  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  Norman, 
writing  from  dictation  and  in  questionings  on  the  dif- 
ferent liubjects  taught  in  the  school,  to  finish  ofi'with 
singing.     The  girls  should  sew  in  the  afternoon. 

(If  there  are  two  teachers  and  a  class  room  there  is 
no  reason  w4iy  the  little  ones  should  not  re-assemble 
in  the  afternoon).  The  clergyman  and  visitors  should 
be  especially  invited  to  assist  in  the  afternoon  school, 
not  only  to  relieve  the  teacher  as  much  as  possible, 
but  to  interest  the  scholars. 

It  is  a  great  question,  in  my  mind,  whether  in  our 
national  system  we  have  not  too  much  hard  teaching. 
The  teacher  goes  ahead  far  quicker  than  the  learner, 
and  answers  are  extracted  from  the  common  voice  of 
the  class  without  the  mind  of  one-third  of  the  scholars 
being  engaged  in  the  subject. 

As  regards  religious  instruction,  to  little  children, 
except  of  the  simplest  kind,  the  advantage  gained  by 
our  present  system  may  be  ascertained  by  selecting 
and  examining  those  who  are  able  to  read  and  write  ; 
their  absolute' ignorance,  or  the  extraordinary  answers 
they  will  hazard,  sufficiently  prove  the  necessity  for  a 
more  patient  system,  and  for  less  hard  teaching. 

Form  an  upper  and  a  lower  school  out  of  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  you  will  do  much  to  emulate  and 
interest  the  scholars  and  preserve  the  energy  and 
skill  of  the  teacher.  We  should  not  cram  the-excejS- 
tionally  intelligent  children  quite  so  fast,  but  the 
milder  treatment  and  I'efreshing  school  will  do  far  more 
in  the  long  run  towards  giving  a  sound  and  useful 
education  to  the  children  of  the  agricultural  poor. 

22.  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  Stamford. — I  have  lived  here 
33  years.  I  am  agent  to  Lord  Exeter,  and  during 
the  last  28  years  I  have  had  the  entire  management 
of  the  estate.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  all  this 
country  as  far  as  Peterborough  in  one  "direction,  and 
King's  Cliffe  and  Wakerley  in  the  other.  I  have  also 
been  a  farmer  myself,  but  not  in  this  district.  What  I 
am  about  to  state  applies  to  the  whole  of  that  district. 
The  cultivation  is  mixed,  but  chiefly  arable.  Women 
and  children  are  very  little  employed  about  here. 
In  haymaking  the  women  and  children  turn  the  hay, 
and  during  harvest  they  rake,  &c.  I  know  no  district 
where  the  poor  are  as  well  off  as  they  are  here.  The 
ordinary  wages  for  men  are  12s.,  that  is  the  lowest, 
many  earn  more,  as  much  as  15*.  ;  besides  which  a 
great  deal  of  work  is  done  by  the  piece.  Women  eai'n 
from  8«?.  to  1.?.  a  day.  There  are  no  gangs  ;  very  fe\v 
boys  are  employed.  The  little  boys  are  paid  6rf.  a  day 
for  scaring,  and  are  wanted  three  or  four  months  a 
year  for  that  purpope.  They  are  also  »niployed  a  little 
in  weeding  and  picking  stones,  &c.  They  are  all  well 
treated.  If  I  were  to  hear  of  any  one  of  Lord  E.xeter's 
tenants  ill  treating  a  boy  I  should  be  the  first  to 
speak  to  him.  I  don't  think  a  boy  is  of  any  use  to  guide 
the  plough  under  14  or  15.  They  are  also  very  useful 
at  that  age  in  helping  to  feed  stock,  &c.  They  are 
useful  to  drive  horses  at  the  plough  at  the  age  of  9 
or  10.  The  ordinary  hours  of  work  are  from  6  to  6 
in  summer,  and  during  day  time  in  winter.  The 
horsekeepers  come  early  in  the  morning,  but  I  don't 
think  the  boys  coine  with  them.  The  supply  of 
labour  is  plentiful.  There  are  many  young  boys  not 
employed  about  here.  I  don't  think  the  alternate 
day  system  would  be  feasible.  Parents  would  not 
agree  to  it,  because  they  want  the  whole  week's  wages. 
The  supply  of  schools  is  ample;  and  thei'e  is  a  gi-eater 
desire  for  education  among  the  poor  than  there  used 
to  be.  The  supply  of  cottages  is  fairly  good.  The 
cottages  are  improving  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 
The  men  rarely  have  to  go  more  than  1^  mile  to 
work.  The  rent  is  from  20s.  to  80s.  a  year  ;  the 
cottages  are  usually  let  direct  to  the  labourers,  some 
with  and  some  Without  gardens  ;  the  average  rent  is 
about  30s.  1  have  had  good  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  allotment  system;  and  approve  of  it  highly,' 
provided  the  allotment  is  near  the  house.  If  this  is 
the  case,  a  labourer  who  comes  home  tired  from  worlr 
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is  able  to  go  out  and  walk  about  his  allotment  with 
his  children  and  do  a  little  work.  He  could  not  do 
that  if  his  allotment  or  garden  was  at  a  distance. 

When  the  parish  of  Eastou  was  enclosed  five 
pieces  of  land  of  about  20  acres  each  (four  arable 
and  one  pasture)  were  set  apart  for  the  labourers  in 
five  different  parts  of  the  parish.  The  most  distant 
were  two  miles  apart.  Each  cottager  who  has  an 
allotment  has  an  acre  in  each  place.  There  is  also  a 
piece  of  land  of  29  acres  reserved  as  pasture,  upon 
which  those  cottagers  who  hold  portions  of  the  five 
pieces  of  land  may  turn  out  a  cow.  One  man  with 
five  acres,  a  house,  and  pasture  for  a  cow  pays  121.  a 
year  rent ;  another  with  the  same,  except  the  house, 
pays  91.  a  year  ;  that  is  about  the  average  amount  of 
rent.  I  think  that  arrangement  is  very  bad ;  the 
labourers  have  not  enough  work  to  do  on  their  own 
land  to  employ  themselves  constantly,  and  they  become 
too  independent  to  work  regularly  for  the  farmer. 
The  best  of  the  labourers  who  have  holdings  of  this 
kind  get  their  employers  to  woi'k  it  for  them.  I  don't 
approve  of  land  being  let,  except  as  a  garden,  or  if 
for  agricultural  purposes,  in  pieces  of  not  less  than 
20  or  30  acres.  It  pays  them  best  to  grow  vegetables, 
and  growing  corn  is  a  temptation  to  them  to  steal. 
There  is  no  Sunday  labour  here,  except  what  is 
absolutely  necessary,  such  as  feeding  the  horses,  bird 
scaring,  the  shepherds'  work,  and  milking.  Some 
of  the  cottages  are  much  crowded  ;  I  usually  prohibit 
lodgers. 

23.  Mr.  Beecroft,  Eye;  Mr.  H.  Little,  Peter- 
borough ;  Mr.  Wright,  of  Helpstone  ;  farmers  and 
guardians. — The  county  about  here  is  mixed,  but 
principally  arable  ;  private  gangs  are  employed,  but 
not  generally  ;  when  they  are  employed  the  sexes  are 
generally  mixed.  Some  of  those  who  work  in  the 
gangs  work  all  the  year  round,  but  the  gangs  are 
most  numerous  from  the  beginning  of  April  untilJuly. 
The  childi-en  begin  to  work  at  about  the  age  of  8  ;  and 
it  is  usually  only  the  larger  boys,  and  rarely  the  girls, 
who  work  in  the  winter.  The  ordinary  hours  of 
work  are  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Few  live  more  than 
two  miles  from  their  work.  The  poor  usually  had 
rather  live  at  a  distance  from  their  work  than  from 
the  village.  A  little  concession  is  made  for  the  dis- 
tance they  have  to  go  to  and  from  their  work.  Some- 
times half  an  hour  each  way  ;  \\  hours  are  allowed 
for  meals,  and  if  they  work  overtime,  as  in  hay  time, 
they  have  an  additional  half  an  hour.  They  are 
subject  to  no  ill. treatment.  We  do  not  think  that 
parliamentary  interference  is  necessary  to  regulate 
private  gangs.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  employer  to 
manage  his  labourers  well.  Private  gangs  usually 
work  by  the  day.  Women  earn  \s.,  and  boys  6c?.  to 
lOrf.  a  day.  Men's  wages  about  here  are  I4s.  a  week. 
The  plough  boys  are  from  12  to  14  years  old,  and 
they  work  with  the  gangs  on  those  days  when  they 
do  not  go  out  with  the  horses.  There  are  plenty  of 
cottages  ;  they  are  of  all  sorts,  but  all  the  new  ones 
are  good.  That  is  the  first  step  towards  making  a 
man  respectable.  The  rent  varies  from  oOs.  to  120«. 
a  year.  The  dearer  cottages  have  gardens  ;  and  in 
many  cases  allotments  of  about  20  poles  are  given 
gratuitously.  We  think  that  some  public  officer 
should  be  appointed  to  inspect  cottages.  The  number 
of  cottages  necessary  per  100  acres  must  vary  in 
different  districts,  and  we  cannot  fix  upon  any  definite 
number  as  the  correct  one.  The  education  of  the  poor 
is  decidedly  defective,  but  it  has  improved  recently. 
There  are  plenty  of  schools,  and  they  are  usually  well 
attended  during  the  winter  months.  We  think  that 
the  boys  should  not  be  employed  under  8,  and  girls 
under  10.  School  attendance  should  be  enforced  up 
to  that  age,  but  not  afterwards.  There  are  not 
enough  children  in  this  district  to  make  it  possible  to 
organize  two  gangs  to  work  on  alternate  days. 

24.  Mr.  J.  Hopkinson,  Dogs  Thorpe,  Peterborough. 
— I  farm  350  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough.  I  have  been  here  about  10  years. 
I  very  rarely  employ  women ;  I  have  not  employed 
above  three  since  I  have  been  here  ;  besides  that,  they 


sometimes  come  to  help  their  husbands  when  their 
husbands  are  working  by  the  piece.  I  don't  think  little 
boys  are  of  any  use  to  farmers.  I  rarely  employ  a 
boy  under  9  years  old,  and  I  think  farmers  could 
easily  do  without  them  up  to  the  age  of  10.  At  the 
worst,  it  would  only  cost  a  farmer  6d.  a  week  more  to 
get  a  boy  over  10  to  do  the  work  which  is  now  done 
by  a  boy  under  10.  In  the  winter,  when  the  boys  go 
out  to  drive  plough,  they  come  in  at  2  o'clock.  They 
then  have  their  dinner,  which  lasts  until  3,  and  I 
often  send  some  of  the  little  boys  home  at  that  hour, 
because  I  have  really  nothing  for  them  to  do.  I  cut 
chaff  by  horse-power.  Even  if  I  did  want  them,  I 
should  have  to  make  a  very  small  sacrifice  to,  let 
them  go  at  3  o'clock.  They  earn  Gd.  a  day,  i.e.,  ^d. 
an  hom-  ;  so  I  should  only  have  to  sacrifice  ^d.  for 
every  hour  they  were  absent.  They  would  certainly 
be  more  useful  to  me  if  they  were  better  educated.  I 
hire  13  cottages  with  my  farm;  most  of  the  farms 
about  here  have  cottages  let  with  them.  I  think  three 
cottages  per  100  acres  is  the  proper  number  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  Farmers  about  here  hire 
some  of  their  men,  such  as  horsekeeper,  plough,  and 
milk  boys  by  the  year.  They  receive  a  portion  of 
their  wages  weekly,  and  remainder  at  Michaelmas. 
That  is  done  to  give  the  farmer  a  greater  hold  upon 
them. 

25.  John  Beeby. — I  am  foreman  to  Mr.  Hopkinson 
at  Dogs  Thorpe.  My  wages  are  14*.  and  a  house.  I 
have  five  children ;  the  eldest  is  aged  7.  I  have  lived 
here  seven  years,  and  been  engaged  in  farmwork  all 
my  life.  Boys  are  of  very  little  use  younger  than  9 
and  only  the  biggest  of  them  then.  Farmers  would 
not  be  put  to  much  inconvenience  if  no  boys  worked 
until  the  age  of  10.  I  don't  think  that  that  restriction 
would  stop  the  farmwork  at  all.  Boys  are  wanted  to 
scare,  but  not  under  9.  It  would  be  impossible  always 
to  get  old  men  to  scare.  I  don't  think  that  any  child 
under  9  earns  more  than  15*.  a  year.  J  think  it  costs 
more  for  victuals  and  clothes  when  they  go  to  work 
than  when  they  do  not.  I  intend  my  boy  to  go  to 
work  about  9,  if  he  is  strong  and  well.  I  think  that 
boys  employed  in  the  fields  should  be  bound  to  go  to 
school  three  times  a  week  at  4  o'clock  for  three  hours 
each  day,  except  in  hay  and  corn  harvest.  The 
farmer  should  send  them.  They  should  do  that  up  to 
the  age  of  14.  They  could  be  very  well  spared  from 
the  farms.  If  you  had  a  night  school,  and  they  were 
not  obliged  to  go,  they  would  none  of  them  go,  they 
would  play  truant.  The  farmer  must  be  bound  to 
make  them  go.  If  they  went  from  4  to  7,  the 
farmers  would  lose  two  hours,  because  they  are  now 
bound  to  work  for  him  until  6,  and  the  boys  them- 
selves would  lose  one.  A  boy  who  has  been  taught 
is  much  more  useful  on  the  farm  than  one  who  ha? 
not. 

26.  Thomas  Adams,  age  14.  —  I  work  for  Mr. 
Hopkinson;  I  have  worked  for  him  for  two  years.  I 
began  to  work  at  8.  I  first  went  to  scare  for  two 
years,  and  then  worked  in  Jackson's  gang  for  two  years. 
I  worked  in  the  gansr  about  seven  or  eiwlit.  mnTitVia 


gang  about  seven  or  eight  months 
a  year.    I  went   to   school  from   the  time  I  was  4 
until   I   was  8,  but   have  never  been 
sometimes  on  Sunday,     I  earn  As.  6d. 


was 
since,    except 
I  have  only 


one  brother   and  one  sister;  they  are  both  younger 
than  I  am,  and  go  to  school ;  they  can  both  read  and 


write.     I  cannot  read. 


27. 


MARHOLM. 
Population  -         .     172. 

Extract  from  the  return  sent  in  by  Rev.  R.  S. 
Blackek,  of  Marholm. 
I  think  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  en- 
force attendance  at  school  after  the  age  of  10.  All 
the  objections  against  compulsory  education  would 
have  to  be  met,  and  I  do  not  see  how  teaching  power 
IS  to  be  regularly  supplied  for  evening  schools  in 
addition  to  day  schools. 

I  am  opposed  to  all  compulsory  education,  an  enact- 
ment that  no  child  should  be  aUowed  to  go  to  work 
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until  the  age  of  10  (I  should  prefer  12,  but  this  is 
hopeless)  would  under  the  new  Government  scheme 
be  a  sufficient  aid  to  the  present  voluntary  eiforts  of 
educationalists.  In  this  small  parish  aU  under  18  can 
read,  wMte,  and  cipher  fairly  ;  as  a  rule  all  above  25 
have  grown  up  with  very  insufficient  education. 

28.  Mrs.  Griffin,  Marholra. — My  husband  is  a 
labourer,  and  earns  15.?.  a  week.  I  have  nine  chil- 
dren living.  We  pay  56a\  a  year  for  our  cottage 
with  a  garden.  My  eldest  boy  is  nearly  9;  he  is 
bird  scaring  ;  he  went  to  work  rather  before  he  was 
8.  Boys  ai-e  usually  older  than  that  when  they  first 
go  to  work.  Since  last  May  [this  being  April]  he 
has  only  been  out  of  work  about  three  weeks  ;  but 

Mr. is  very  kind,  and  employs  him  as  much  as 

he  can  on  account  of  my  large  family.  I  think  my 
boy  has  been  rather  more  regularly  employed  than 
boys  of  his  age  usually  are.  He  has  been  very 
healthy  since  he  has  been  at  work ;  more  so  than  he 
used  to  be  ;  his  hours  are  from  6  to  6  ;  he  earns  2s. 
and  sometimes  2*.  6rf.  a  week,  according  to  the  work 
he  does.  I  think  he  eats  twice  as  much  when  he 
goes  to  work  as  when  he  goes  to  school,  and  he 
certainly  wears  out  more  clothes.  I  now  pay  12s. 
for  bread,  and  Is  Ad.  for  flour  per  week.  My  younger 
children  go  to  school  j  but  my  husband  is  not  much 
of  a  scholar,  and  my  eldest  boy  does  not  often  do  a 
lesson.  I  think  every  mother  who  is  a  mother  wants 
to  have  her  childi-en  taught.  My  girls  have  never 
been  to  work  in  the  field.  I  should  not  like  to  send 
them  out,  though  I  used  to  go  myself;  they  learn 
what  they  ought  not  to  learn,  and  it  is  bad  for  their 
constitution.  My  children  picked  up  two  sacks  of 
barley  and  two  of  wheat  gleaning  last  year.  The 
youngest  of  those  who  went  to  glean  is  only  just  4. 

EYE. 

Population,  1,375. 

29.  The  Rev.  T.  Tomlinson. — I  am  minister  to  the 
Free  Methodists'  Church  at  Eye.  I  have  resided  here 
\\  years.  I  think  there  is  a  very  decided  want  of 
education  among  the  agricultural  poor  in  this  district. 
I  think  that  on  an  average  laJjourers'  wages  are  about 
13s.  or  14s.  a  week  here.  I  attribute  the  want  of 
education  here  to  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  to  forego  the  earnings  of  their  children.  I 
don't  think  the  poor  are  indifierent  about  education. 
There  is  a  considerable  dissenting  interest  in  this 
parish,  but  as  a  rule  the  dissenters  arc  unwUIing  to 
send  their  children  to  the  national  school.  There 
are  two  private  schools  to  which  they  do  send  them, 
but  these  schools  are  not  good,  and  we  want  either 
an  undenominational  school  or  a  school  for  dissenters. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  mode,  of  teaching  at  the 
national  school  to  which  we  object,  but  we  find  that 
our  children  do  not  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  children. 

30.  Mr.  J.  Harris,  schoolmaster.  Eye. — I  have 
been  here  five  years.  At  present  in  the  first  class 
there  are  only  three  boys  and  three  girls  who  are  the 
children  of  labourers  ;  they  are  all  above  1].  Chil- 
dren usually  begin  to  leave  about  the  age  of  7,  but 
some  continue  to  attend  for  three  or  four  months  in 
the  winter  up  to  the  age  of  14.  Last  winter,  out  of 
a  total  of  90  children  in  the  school  there  were  24 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  14.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  compel  children  to  go  to  school  until 
they  are  10.  I  do  not  think  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  would  be  seriously  interfered  with  if  children 
were  not  employed  before  the  age  of  10.  I  think 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  children  in  this 
parish  to  form  relays  of  children  to  work  on  alternate 
days,  but  many  children  go  from  here  to  work  in 
other  parishes,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  are 
enough  children  in  this  parish  to  form  relays  for 
other  parishes.  I  find  that  when  children  return  to 
school  after  having  been  at  work  eight  months  they 
have  forgotten  most  of  what  they  knew.  There  is  a 
night  school  here,  but  we  could  only  keep  it  open 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  March  ; 
at  that  time  there  were  only  seven  in  attendance. 

2. 


None  would  attend  a  night  school  in  the  summer 
months,  because  they  go  to  work  in  their  own 
gardens.  It  would  be  impossible  to  keep  night 
schools  open  throughout  the  year  with  the  present 
staff  of  teachers  ;  the  labour  would  be  too  severe. 

31.  Joseph  Headland,  labourer I  have  lived  at 

Eye  for  20  years.  I  work  for  Mr.  Beecroft.  I  have 
seven  children  alive.  My  wages  are  14s.  a  week.  I 
have  never  earned  less  than  12s.  a  week  since  I  was  a 
boy.  I  know  nobody  in  the  parish  who  pays  as  little 
as  13s.  My  eldest  child,  a  daughter,  aged  17,  is  in 
service;  the  second,  aged  15,  a  boy,  works  for  Mr. 
Beecroft ;  he  goes  to  school  on  Sundays  ;  he  only 
went  to  night  school  one  winter  ;  I  could  not  keep 
him  there ;  I  had  to  pay  3rf.  a  week  for  him.  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  kept  him  there  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  money.  My  third  child  is  a  girl,  aged 
11  ;  she  went  out  with  the  gang  for  about  a  year. 
The  gang  is  not  at  work  now,  or  she  would  be  at 
work  with  them.  She  earned  5d.  a  day.  She  does 
not  go  to  school  because  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
her.  I  have  one  son,  aged  8,  who  has  never  been  to 
work ;  he  is  at  school  now ;  he  is  not  strong  enough 
to  go  to  work.     I  shall  let  him  go  to  school  all  the 

'summer  if  I  can  any  way  spare  the  money.  The 
children  get  about  Ad.  a  day  in  the  gang  when  they 
first  go  out.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  go 
to  work,  because  he  is  sickly.  If  women  are  a  little 
poorly  about  here  they  usually  say  they  would  be 
better  if  they  could  get  out  into  the  fields.  I  think 
no  girls  go  out  to  work  in  the  gang  as  young  as  the 
boys.  I  think  it  costs  rather  more  to  feed  and  clothe 
children  when  they  are  at  work  than  at  school.  I 
have  an  allotment  of  one  acre  and  a  half.  I  have 
employed  two  men  one  day  each  and  lost  one  day 
myself  to  work  in  it  since  last  Michaelmas.  None  of 
my  children  but  my  eldest  boys  work  on  it.  I  pay 
12s.  6c?.  for  it.    I  think  it  pays  me.    Grow  vegetables. 

32.  John  Franklin,   aged  10. — I  Uve  at  Newark, 

and  work  for  Mr. .     I  have  worked  for  him 

since  last  harvest.  I  worked  in  a  gang  a  short  time 
before  that,  but  I  never  worked  before  I  was  9. 
There  were  not  many  boys  in  the  gang  smaller  than 
I  was.  My  father  is  dead.  I  have  three  brothers 
(younger  than  I  am)  and  four  sisters  at  home  ;  only 
one  of  my  sisters  works  in  the  field  ;  she  is  16.  None 
of  us  go  to  school.  There  is  no  school  at  Newark. 
There  was  a  dame's  school  there,  but  the  mistress 
was  taken  ill  and  had  to  give  it  ujs.     I  cannot  read. 

[This  was  a  very  small  boy.  When  I  saw  him  he 
had  a  horse  and  iron  roller  under  his  sole  charge,  and 
was  engaged  in  rolling  a  meadow;  he  could  only  just 
reach  the  horse's  bridle.  He  told  me  that  he  was  often 
sent  out  alone  in  charge  of  horses. — F.  H.  N.] 
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WITTERING. 


235. 


Population 

33.  Mr.  John  Hackney. — I  farm  265  acres.  I  employ 
no  females,  except  a  few  women  in  weeding,  I  employ 
no  boys  under  18  years  old,  because  I  cannot  get  them  ; 
they  are  all  employed.  I  could  not  get  a  boy  to  scare 
this  year.  Some  farmers  employ  little  girls,  but  they 
are  no  use.  There  is  no  school  at  Wittering  ;  there  is 
one  at  Thornhaugh,  about  one  mile  off.  None  of  our 
labourers'  children  go  there.  The  labourers  are  in- 
different, and  will  let  their  children  play  in  the  streets 
instead  of  sending  them  ;  the  least  shower  will  stop 
them.  The  school  is  kept  by  a  dame.  The  little  boys 
earn  4<Z.  to  Qd.  a  day  when  scaring,  and  work  about 
10  weeks  a  year.  The  educated  labourers  are  the 
worst  we  have.  I  object  to  legislation  as  regards 
education. 

DEENE. 

Population        -        -     540 

34.  The  Rev.  E.  T.  Sylvester,  of  Deene. — This  parish, 
with  the  hamlet  of  Deene  Thorpe,  is  400  acres.  All 
except  the  rector's  land  belongs  to  Lord  Cardigan.  Lord 
Cardigan  always  provided  a  suit  of  clothes  every  year 
for  each  child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14,  whether  at 
school  or  not ;  but  if  they  did  not  come  to  the  night 
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school,  or  were  guilty  of  gross  misconduct,  the  clothes 
were  immediately  stopped.  The  school  was  provided 
gratuitously.  The  cottages  are  let  for  Is.  a  week,  with 
gardens  ;  the  cottages  are  some  old,  but  all  in  gpod 
repair  and  comfortable.  There  is  a  clothing  club  to 
which  the  labourers  subscribe  2d.  a  week,  and  Lord 
Cai'digan  adds  6s.  4d.  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a,nd  a 
coal  club.  Each  family  is  allowed  one  ton  pf  coals, 
and  Lord  Cardigan  pays  one-third  of  the  price  of  the 
coal,  besides  carting  it  home  ;  that  amounts  to  about 
12*.  per  ton.  All  the  winter  each  child  under  14  and 
each  of  the  parents  is  allowed  one  pint  of^  soup  per 
week  ;  100  lbs.  of  beef  is  converted  into  soup  every 
week  for  this  purpose.  All  the  widows  and  old  men 
have  pensions,  young  wido;ys  Is.  6d.,  old  widows  2s.  6d. ; 
this  is  only  to  supplement  the  parish  allowance.  Eyery 
man  under  50  has  a  woollen  jersey  onqe  a  year,  this 
costs  4s.  6d.  ,  On  Christmas  day  every  man  and  woman 
has  1  lb.  of  meat  and  1  lb.  of  bread,  and  1  pint  of  ale, 
and  every  child  1  lb.  of  meat,  ■!■  lb.  of  bread,  and 
■J-  pint  of  ale.  The  women  go  to  work  in  -the  fields 
whenever  they  can,  and  boys  rarely  attend  school 
after  10.  In  the  parish  in  which  I  formerly  was  I  had 
a  night  school  ;  a  man  of  60  attended  it  ;  he  could  not 
read  or. write,  but  learnt  to  read  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  and  to  write  by  the  end  of  the  second. 

[Notwithstanding  the  vast  sum  given  away  annually 
in  this  parish,  the  labourers  did  not  keep  their  children 
at  school  longer  than  elsevfhere.  Can  they  be  said  to 
value  education  ? — F.  H.  N.] 

35.  Mr.  R.  Parker. — I  am  bailifi"  to  Lord  Cardigan. 
I  have  been  here  1 1  years.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
this  district  as  far  as  Oundle  and  Kettering.  Women 
a,re  employed  here  at  certain  times  in  twitching,  pick- 
ing stones,  and  breaking  manure.  About  Glapthprne 
they  are  employed  more  in  winter  in  cutting  turnips. 
If  they  were,  not  employed  about  here  at  all  it  would 
not  seriously  increase  the  expense  of  cultivation ;  it 
would  be  more  loss  taihem  than  to  the  farmers.  A  good 
many  of  the  women  who  work  are  under  20.  A  few 
old  women  work  all  the  year  round.  Boys  are  em- 
ployed as  soon  as  they  can  hollow  ;  they  then  hoe,  &c., 
and  as  a  general  rule  as  soon  as  you  get  a  boy  away 
from  home,  you  usually  find  something  for  him  to  do 
all  the  year  round.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  serious 
loss  to  farmers  if  boys  were  not  employed  before  the 
age  of  12.  All  the  labourers  here  have  allotments  ; 
they  manage  them  as  they  please.  I  think  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  labourers  should  be  better  educated  ; 
I  think  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  wanted.  Children 
should  not  work  until  the  age  of  10;  it  would  not 
create  much  inconvenience  if  they  did  not  work  until 
12.  If  we  knew  we  could  not  have  them,  we  could 
do  without  them.  The  wages  here  are  12s.  The 
people  are  not  good  labourers ;  they  are  discontented 
and  difiicult  to  satisfy. 

BRAMPTON  ASH. 

Population         -  107. 

36.  John  Pipe,  foreman  to  Mr.  Hughes, — I  think  an 
allotment  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  within  half  a  mile  is 
the  best  plan.  It  does  not  pay  to  grow  corn.  If  I  had 
that  amount  I  should  grow  30  poles  of  potatoes,  that 
would  occupy  me  three  whole  days  in  spring  and  four 
in  autumn,  besides  odd  times  before  and  after  work.  I 
should  grow  at  least  15  sacks  of  potatoes  (each  sack 
containing  3  bushels  of  80  lbs.  each)  worth  10s.  a 
sack.  I  should  grow  turnips,  or  mangold,  or  cabbage 
on  the  other  10  poles,  which  would  be  worth,  perhaps, 
1/.;  the  labour  for  the  whole  at  odd.  times  would  cost 
10s.,  and  three  loads  of  manure  at  4s.,  12s. 

The  expense  and  receipts  would  be  as  follows  : — 


7  10 
1    P 

0 
0 

£8  10 
2    6 

0 
0 

£6»  4 

0 

Payments. 
Seven  days'  labour 
Extra  labour  at  odd  times 
Rent  (at  21.  an  acre) 
Manure  (3  loads  at  4s.)    - 


£    s.  d. 

0  14  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0  12  0 

£2     6  0 


Receipts. 
Potatoes  on  30  poles,  (producing  1  ' 

15  sacks  at  10s.)  -  J 

Produce  of  10  poles 


Net  profit 

You  might  grow  potatoes  on  three+quarters  of  the 
land  evei7  year.  It  does  not  pay  to  grow  corn.  Many 
men  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot  keep  a  pig,  and 
then  they  have  to  sell  the  corn  straight  off  tie  land, 
and  that  does  not  pay.  There  is  more  waste-  on  an 
allotment  than  on  a  farm,  and  when  men  are  employed 
at  harvest  they  ought  to  be  getting  in  their  own  corn, 
and  then  the  birds  eat.it.-  There  are  many  men  out 
of  work  here  in  winter,  and  they  are  always  the  worst 
educated  and  the  most  immoral. 

MARKET  HARBOROtJGH. 
Population  -     2,3Q2. . 

■  37.  Mr.  E.  K.  Fisher,  land  agent,  Market  Har- 
borough. — I  am  well  acquainted  with  Northampton- 
shire. I  understand  the  mode  of  cultivation  necessary 
for  the  grass  country.  Women  and  children  are  scarcely 
at  all  employed  upon  it.  There  is  nothing  for  them 
to  do  except  in  haymaking  and  harvest.  As  a  rule 
on  farms  in  the  grazing  district  not  more  than  one- 
third  is  arable.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  to  have  skilled 
labourers  on  grass  land  as  on  any  other,  because  the 
work  they  have  to  do  is  of  a  character  requiring  intel- 
ligencCj  viz.,  care  of  stock,  draining,  hedge  cutting. 
Wage^  here  are  about  12s.  "  I  should  think  that  a 
good  labourer  in  the  district  would  earn  from  13s.  to 
14s.  a  week  throughout,  the  year,  including  his  extra 
wages  earned  in  piece  work.  From  January  to  the 
end  of  May  there  is  really  no  work  for  women  and 
children  on  the  grass  lands.  In  June,  July,  and 
August  they  are  employed  in  hay  and  harvest,  and 
occasionally  in  spudding  or  drawing  thistles,  and  after 
harvest  there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  work  for  women  and 
children  on  the  arable  portions  of  the  pasture  is  of 
course  the  same  as  on  the  arable  farms  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supplly  of  cottages  on  the  grass 
country,  but  not  always  most  conveniently  placed  ; 
the  alteration  in  the  rating  law  is  gradually  having 
the  effect  of  remedying  this  evil.  The  usual  rent  is 
50s.  to  80s.,  generally  a  garden  with  the  house  ;  a 
cottage  per  100  acres  for  grass  land  is  amply  sufficient, 
and  2-^  for  arable  is  sufficient.  In  most  parishes  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  allotment;  but  I  object  to  any 
labourer  having  more  than  a  rood.  I  think  there  is 
no  harm  in  their  having  a  rood;  I  object  to  the 
system  of  growing  corn;  but  I  think  that  by  restrict- 
ing the  quautity  of  the  allotment  the  growing  of  corn 
is  virtually  prevented.  I  don't  think  boys  are  of  any 
use  until  they  are  10.  I  think  sending  thprri  to  scare 
is  the  worst  thing  for  them  ;  whenever  I  go  about 
boys  employed  in  scaring  are  constantly  asking  what 
"  o'clock  it  is,"  as  if  the  employment  was  wearisome. 
I  think  that  the  object  might  be  efiected  by  an  old 
man  or  big  boy  with  a  gun  more  effectively  and  as 
economically  as  by  employing  little  boys.  It  seems 
curious  that  some  means  of  scaring  by  mechanical 
means  could  not  be  found  out.  I  think  there  are  four 
months  in  the  year  (November  to  February)  when 
boys  under  13  could  be  generally  spared  from  the 
farm  altogether,  i.e.,  very  few  are  required  during 
these  months  for  general  field  labour.  No  labour  is 
performed  on  Sunday  except  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, such  as  feeding  stock,  &c.  There  are  co-opera- 
tive stores  in  most  of  the  large  villages.  I  don't 
approve  of  them  in  small  parishes,  because  I  think 
they  interfere  with  legitimate  trade,  and  in  order  to 
work  them  well  a  manager  should  be  found  who 
understands  several  different  trades,  which  is  im- 
possible ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  labourers  to  exercise  a 
proper  supervision  over  the  manager. 
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Population  -         -     219. 

38.  Maria  Wright,  labourer's  Avife. — I  have  a  son 
at  worK*  aged  12.  He  has  been  at  work  two  summers 
before  the  present  year,  but  this  is  the  first  whole 
yea.r  he  has  been  at  work  ;  June,  July,  August,  and 
September  are  the  busiest  months.  The  first  summer 
he  worked  he  earned  '2«.  a  week,  now  he  earns  As.; 
he  has  been  to  school  whenever  he  has  not  been  to 
work.  I  think  it  costs  me  one-fourth  more  to  have  to 
feed  and  clothe  him  now  than  when  he  goes  to  school. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  say  that  no  child 
should  go  to  work  before  the  age  of  10. 

39.  Mrs.  Crisp. — My  husband  is  a  labourer.  I  have 
five  children  ;  the  eldest  is  12.  He  has  been  at  work 
ever  since  he  was  7,  except  for  three  months,  when 
he  was  injm-ed  by  an  accident.  I  have  been  veiy 
sorry  he  went  so  young  ;  although  he  has  been 
healthy.  He  has  been  to  school  at  odd  times,  but  not 
regularly.  Few  boys  go  to  work  as  young  as  7  ;  I 
think  12  is  quite  young  enough  for  them  to  go.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  fair  to  prohibit  boys  going  to 
work  until  the  age  of  10  ;  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
any  loss  to  the  parents,  for  the  boys  do  need  so  much 
when  they  go  to  work.  We  have  an  allotment  of  one- 
tliird  of  an  acre,  and  grow  about  15  bushels  of  wheat 
on  it,  and  consume  three  stone  of  flour  a  week. 

,  [They  expect  to  get  three  stone  of  flour  from  one 
bushel  of  wheat.  Therefore  they  grew  15  bushels^45 
stone  flour,  or  a  sufficient  amount  of  flour  to  last  15 
weeks.— F.  H.  N.] 

COTTINGHAM. 

Population         -         -     1,139. 

40.  Extract  from  return  sent  in  by  the  Rev,  William 
Yates,  of  Cottingham. 

I  think  an"  educational  test  would  be  best  ;  no  boy 
should  be  employed,  nor  girl  enter  service,  unless 
they  had  passed  an  examination  in  readings  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  until  the  boy  was  13  or  the  girl  14 
years  of  age. 

Bad  cottage  accommodation  is  certainly  injurious  to 
modesty  and  morality  ;  of  these  the  poor  are  quite 
sensible  themselves,  and  I  think  the  feeling  is  grow- 
ing ;  the  effect  on  health  does  not  seem  so  injurious  as 
I  should  have  expected,  but  when  there  is  sickness  in 
a  house  I  think  it  increases  infection  and  retards 
convalescence.  Out  of  a  confirmation  class  of  16  boys, 
one  did  not  know  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  five  could 
not  say  two  consecutive  articles  of  the  Apostles  Creed. 
The  girls  can  most  of  them  read,  but  not  write. 

We  find  that  what  is  learned  at  night  school  in  the 
winter  is  to  a  great  extent  forgotten  in  the  summer, 
and  we  can  seldom  bring  amy  of  them  above  Standard 
IV.  The  indifierence  of  the  young  people  themselves  to 
education  and  the  dislike  to  return  to  school  after  they 
have  once  left  it  are  the  chief  difficulties  ;  those  who 
do  attend  are  for  the  most  part  made  to  do  so  by  their 
parents,'  those  who  do  not,  ridicule  those  who  do  ;  of 
course  it  must  be  allowed  in  extenuation  that  after  a 
hard  day's  work  it  is  natural  they  should  be  more  dis- 
posed to  play  than  study. 

41.  The  Rev.  W.  Yates,  Cottingham.— Very  few 
childi'en  attend  in  the  school  here  after  the  age  of  10. 
The  mass  of  the  children  are  in  the  4th  Standard,  when 
they  go  to  work.  When  they  come  to  the  night  school 
after  one  or  two  years  of  work  they  are  about  the 
2nd  Standard.  By  attending  the  night  school  from 
November  to  March  they,  would  just  about  regain 
what  they  had  previously  forgotten.  The  cottages  are 
very  bad  in  this  village ;  in  one  place  there  are  seven 
cottages  with  only  one  privy,  and  in  another  12  with 
only  two.  The  seven  cottages  belong  to  a  publican 
and  are  let  for  65s.  They  are  tolerably  well  built  and 
comfortable  in  other  respects,  but  they  have  no 
gardens.  The  parishes  all  round  here  are  close ;  some 
men  go  three  or  four  miles,  and  one  boy  five  miles  to 
work.  I  think  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  putting 
cottages  under  a  building  inspector;  it  would  probably 


increase  the  expense  of  building  and  might,  therefore, 
reduce  the  number  of  cottages. 

42.  Charlotte  Ward. — My  husband  is  a  labourer, 
and  earns  12s.  a  week  ;  he  gets  18s.  a  week  with  beer 
for  four  weeks  in  harvest.  I  have  seven  children,  six 
of  whom  are  at  home.  I  have  one  son  aged  16  ;  he 
went  to  work  when  he  was  7,  but  only  for  a  fSw 
weeks  a  year  ;  he  did  not  go  regularly  until  he  was 
10.  He  earned  2s.  a  week  at  first ;  I  don't  think  he 
worked  for  more  than  two  months  a  year.  He  cost  me 
more  in  food  and  clothes  when  he  went  to  work  than 
when  he  went  to  school.  I  think  he  would  eat  at  least 
a  loaf  a  week  more.  I  might  have  saved  Qd.  a  week 
out  of  his  earnings.  We  have  three  pieces  of  allot- 
ment ;  one  piece  of  one  rood  1^  miles  off,  another  of  10 
poles  thr6e-quarters  of  a  mile  off  in  the  same  direction, 
aild  another  of  10  poles  close  by.  We  pay  about  the 
same  rent  as  is  paid  forthe  surroundiiig  land.  My  hus- 
band cannot  manage  all.  When  he  eiWploys  other  meii 
he  pays  them  2s;  a,  day  with  beer:  We  usually  grdw 
about  13  poles  of  wheat  ;  we  get  alaout  one  sackffoni 
that  with  what  w6  glean.  It  costs  2s.  6d.  a  sack 
to  'grind,  and  supplies  us  with  bread  for  three  weeks 
or  more.  I  pay  at  least  10s.  a  week  for  bread  aiid 
flour  now.  I  think  it  would  be  a  veiry  good  thing' if 
no  child  went  to  work  until  the  age  of  10  ;  I  would 
make  all  the  sacrifice  I  could  to  send  them  to  school. 
It  is  no  saving  to  keep  a  child  at  home  rather  than  at 
school,  because  it  costs  at  least  2c?.  a  week  more  to  feed 
himj  and  that  is  the  price  of  the  schooling. 

BARTON  SEAGRAVE. 
Population  -         -  199. 

43.  William  Mapcock,  labourer. — I  live  at  Barton 
Seagrave,  and  work  for  Mr.  Wallis.  I  have  worked  for 
him  altogether  15  years,  but  not  fconsecufively.'  "  Most 
of  his  men  come  from  Barton  Seagi'ave  (half  a  mile) 
or  from  Burton  (one  mile);  one  comes  from  Kettering 
(two  miles),  but  he  is  a  Ketterihg'man.  Mr.  Wallis 
eniploys  no  women,  nor  any  boys  under  12;  he  em- 
ploys three  or  four  who  go  with  the  horses,  also  a' few 
to  clean  turnips;  but  that  work  does  not  last  above 
two  weeks  altogether.  He  also  employs  about  four 
scaring,  Taut  they  are  the  same  boys  who  clean  the 
turnips ;  they  are  employed  in  scaring  from  now 
[February  26th]  till  May,  and  a  little  in  October.  A 
man  is  employed  to  scare  with  a  gun  when  the  com  is 
ripe,  because  a  boy  is  not  tall  enough.  There  are  plenty 
of  boys  about,  and  the  parents  are  quite  willing  to  get 
the  boys  out;  they  are  anxious  for  their  children  to  go 
to  school ;  they  think  it  would  be  better  for  them  if  they 
got  a  little  more  learning.  I  don't  think  any  parents 
are  prevented  sending  their  children  to  school  by 
having  to  pay  the  \d.  a  week;  the  older  children  are 
sometimes  useful  to  the  mothers  at  home,  when  she  is 
washing  and  wants  somebody  to  take  care  of  the 
younger  children.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to 
say  that  no  boy  should  go  to  work  unless  he  could  read 
and  write.  I  never  heard  of  a  farmer  saying  to  a  man, 
"  Unless  you  bring  your  boy  you  shall  not  come  your- 
self." Most  of  us  could  go  to  school  for  two  hours  in  the 
evening  during  winter,  and  should  like  to.  The  cottages 
at  Barton  aire  good;  I  pay  30s.  for  mine.  It  has  only 
one  bedroom  and  no  garden.  There  are  allotments  up 
to  40  poles ;  I  should  like  to  have  half  an  acre.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  plough.  The  boys  who  are  em- 
ployed in  scaring  have  to  come  on  Sundays.  The 
men  who  are  employed  on  Sundays  are,  (1)  a  man  to 
look  after  the  horses,  who  comes  twice  in  the  day,  for 
one  and  a  half  hours  each  time  ;  (2)  a  man  to  feed  the 
beasts,  who  comes  twice  for  three  hours  each  time;  and 
(3)  the  shepherd;  his  work  would  occupy  him  all  day, 
but  another  man  usually  does  a  portion  of  it  for  him. 

BURTON  LATIMER. 
Population        -    ,     -  1,168. 

44.  The  Rev.  F.  Newman,  curate  of  Burton.-^ 
Women  are  not  employed  here.  The  children  remain 
at  school  up  ^o  about  the  age  of  10|-,  but  are  absent 
at  certain  times  of  the  year  before  that.  The  half- 
time  system  would  not  answer  here.     The  education 
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of  the  poor  is  at  present  insufficient.     I  attribute  the 
insufficiency  to  the   indifference  of  the   parents   and 
farmer,  and  to  the  demand  for  the  children's  labour. 
Some  children  we  cannot  get  to  school;  I  think  some 
such  plan   as   demanding  a  certificate  of    a  certain 
amount  of  proficiency  before  allowing  the  child  to 
go  to  work,  would  obviate  this  difficulty.    The  irregu- 
larity of  attendance  is  the  great  difficulty ;  they  come 
for  a  fortnight,  and  stay  away  for  a  month  on  frivo- 
lous excuses.     I  think  the  field  labour   takes   them 
away  earlier  than  the  shoe  trade.     I  think  that  the 
field  labour  is  objectionable,  because  it  prevents  the 
children  from  growing  up  as  strong  as  they  might; 
it  is  bad  upon  moral  grounds,  because  Ihe  boys  are 
mixed  with  men  and   learn  bad  language,  and   are 
exposed  to  temptations  before  they  are  old  enough 
resist.     There  is  a  night  school  here,  but  it  is  not  so 
well  attended  as  it  might  be  ;  the  men  won't  come 
with  the  boys,  so  this  year  we  had  two  nights  a  week 
-for  the  men  and  two  for  the  boys,  and  then  the  boys 
would  not  come  because  they  would  not  be  ticketed 
as  boys.     This  is  an  endowed  school,  and  we  never 
thought  it  advisable  to  apply  to  Government  for  a 
grant  for  the  night  school,  because  our  grant  would 
have  been   subject   to   a   considerable   deduction,  on 
account   of  our   endowment.      The  night   school  is 
open  for  three  months ;  nobody  under  12  may  attend, 
I  think  there  is  a  growing  desire  for  education  here  ; 
it  arose  very  much  from  starting  a  store,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  nobody  except  the  tradespeople  could 
keep  the  accounts.     The  store  works  well.     We  are 
too  well  off  for  charities;  people  depend  too  much 
upon  them,  and  they  bring  in  outsiders  from  other 
parishes.      Cottages  are  sufficient  in  number,  but  the 
Bleeping  accommodation  is  insufficient.     Labourers  do 
not  have  to  go  far  to  work. 

WARKTON. 

Population         -         -  315. 

45.  Rev.  H.  Stobart,  Warkton. — I  think  that  the 
early  labour  in  the  fields  is  physically  injurious.  The 
state  of  education  among  the  young  is  defective;  I 
attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  children  attend  school 
irregularly,  and  are  taken  away  too  early.  Mine  is  a 
free  school,  and  that  is  a  bad  thing ;  the  parents  keep 
their  children  away  on  insufficient  grounds  ;  owing  to 
want  of  education  themselves  they  have  no  tact  in 
managing  their  children.  The  most  powerful  cause  of 
the  insufficient  state  of  education  is  the  desire  to  have 
the  child's  earnings.  I  don't  complain  of  the  girls, 
they  stay  long  enough;  there  are  no  lace  schools  here. 
I  think  that  a  system  of  prizes  for  good  attendance  at 
schools  would  be  desu'able.  I  think  the  plan  of  giving 
a  certificate  of  proficiency  would  be  difficult  to  work, 
it  would  be  so  invidious  to  have  to  give  the  certificate. 
The  night  school  is  well  attended;  held  twice  a  week, 
during  four  months.  There  are  27  on  our  books,  and 
20  usually  attend;  they  behave  well.  I  have  no  help, 
and  I  cannot  pay  special  attention  to  bad  cases,  if 
there  was  any  master  to  teach  them  on  Sunday  to 
read  and  write,  they  would  probably  come  and  do 
well ;  they  do  not  go  to  work,  and  are  not  tired ; 
and  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  their  learning  on 
that  day.  I  have  a  choir  here  of  27  men  and  boys; 
they  like  if,-  and  come  to  be  taught  twice  a  week; 
they  are  common  labouring  lads  ;  it  keeps  up  their 
reading.  I  think  additional  help  should  be  given  to 
night  school,  but  I  cannot  suggest  the  best  mode.  We 
are  badly  oft'  for  cottages ;  the  labourers  often  teU  me 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  more  rent  if  they 
had  better  cottages.  They  pay  about  40«.  or  50s.  a 
year,  and  get  two  dinners  on  the  two  rent  days.  There 
are  allotments  which  I  approve  highly  of,  and  think 
a  great  boon.  One  little  boy  in  my  parish  was  kiUed 
by  being  run  over  in  1865;  he  had  the  charge  of  the 
horses  when  it  occurred;  his  brother  subsequently  had 
his  foot  severely  injured  by  a  harrow. 

EUSHTON. 

Population        -        -  484. 

46.  Rev.  A.  Haickes,  Rushton. — Women   do  not 


work  in  the  fields  here 
Girls  work   at    harvest 
scaring  and  picking  up 
The    boys  go    to  work 
keep  them    at     school ; 


they  glean  for  themselves, 
a    little,    occasionally    in 

stones,   but  scarcely  at  all. 

so  early  that  we  cannot 
fhe  work  does  them  no 
harm  physically.  All  the  people  are  well  off  here  ; 
all  the  people  are  respectable,  if  they  were  not 
they  would  be  turned  out,  as  all  the  village  belongs 
to  Mr.  Clarke  Thornhill.  As  a  general  rule,  the  poor 
do  not  value  education  as  highly  as  they  ought.  I  am 
totally  averse  to  compulsion  ;  I  think  it  interferes  too 
much  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  would  create 
opposition.  A  system  of  rewards  for  attendance 
would  be  better  than  compulson.  The  dissenters  gain 
many  adherents  by  saying  that  the  people  are  oppressed 
by  the  upper  classes,  and  if  compulson  were  intro- 
duced the  Government  would  be  identified  with  the 
upper  classes.  There  are  400  people  in  the  village, 
and  there  are  no  children  either  at  work  or  at 
school;  we  look  them  up.  Night  school  is  well 
attended;  we  take  them  as  young  as  10.  This  year  I 
adopted  the  plan  of  getting  several  of  the  chief 
people  in  the  village  to  take  the  school  in  successive 
weeks  with  the  schoolmaster  ;  the  scholars  are 
pleased  at  seeing  that  others  take  an  interest  in 
them.  Cottages  are  sufficient  in  number  and  well 
placed  as  regards  the  work  ;  but  this  is  a  respectable 
place  ;  people  are  always  coming  here  from  the 
surrounding  villages,  and  we  have  great  difficulty  in 
preventing  lodgers  being  taken  in.  Most  of  them 
have  gardens  and  allotments  ;  gardens  I  consider 
under  any  circumstances  very  preferable,  because  the 
allotments  are  half  a  mile  off,  and  the  men  have  to 
pass  a  public  house  to  get  there. 


PILTON. 


Population 


144. 


47.  The  Rev.  R.  Hodgson,  rector  of  Pilton, 
Oundle. — We  put  every  spur  on  we  can  to  keep 
the  boys  at  school.  They  pay  Id.  a  week.  We 
have  a  boot  club  ;  the  boys  put  in  a  certain  sum 
per  week,  and  sacrifice  it  all  unless  they  attend 
school  a  certain  number  of  times,  and  if  they  do 
attend  we  add  something  to  the  sum  and  give  them 
each  a  pair  of  boots.  They  cease  to  attend  day  school 
about  the  age  of  11.  At  that  time  they  can  read  and 
write  so  as  to  be  of  use  to  them,  and  know  as  much 
arithmetic  as  they  would  ever  have  any  use  for.  The 
school  here  is  for  the  parishes  of  Pilton  and  Achurch. 
There  is  a  night  school  every  year  at  Achurch,  and 
when  it  is  wanted  here ;  there  are  only  140  people 
here,  and  that  is  not  enough  to  make  it  worth  my 
while  having  one  always.  We  have  a  village  library, 
which  is  kept  up  by  a  subscription  among  the  farmers. 
We  have  300  books  ;  the  poor  like  it  very  much.  I 
don't  think  the  farmers  value  education  at  all  ;  they 
think  it  necessary  to  have  boys  young  so  that  they 
may  be  enured  to  their  work;  that  is  injurious  to  the 
boys'  physique.  All  the  old  men  are  crippled  and 
rheumatic.  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  Factory 
Acts  should  be  extended.  The  half  time  would  not 
do  ;  we  might  have  the  plan  of  working  three  days 
in  succession  in  the  week  if  there  were  enough  boys 
to  form  relays  ;  but  there  must  be  a  little  hardship  at 
first.  Sometimes  in  the  case  of  illness  it  is  necessary 
for  the  mother  to  keep  the  elder  children  at  home  to 
look  after  the  younger  ones,  but  I  don't  think  that 
necessary  in  any  other  case.  Field  labour  is  injurious 
to  the  morality.  We  never  like  to  take  back  to  a 
mixed  school  (boys  and  girls)  a  boy  who  has  been  out 
to  work  with  men.  We  are  badly  off  for  cottages. 
There  is  a  small  property  in  the  •village  which  belongs 
to  a  man  who  won't  sell.  His  cottages  are  very  bad, 
I  would  not  keep  a  pig  in  them.  Lord  Lilford's  are 
good,  and  his  rents  are  merely  nominal,  about  40s., 
with  a  dinner  every  rent  day.  The  cottages  on  the 
other  property  are  about  70*.  a  year.  The  labourers 
generally  have  not  far  to  go  to  work  ;  a  few  as  much 
as  two  miles. 
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BARNWELL. 
Population        -        -  240. 

48.  Mr.  A.  Tate.— I  am  agent  for  the  Dufeo  of 
Buccle«gh  at  Barnewell  Castle.  I  manage  8,000  acres, 
and  have  been  here  35  years.  The  property  includes 
parts  of  10  parishes  in  this  county  and  Huntingdon- 
shire. No  -women  are  employed  on  this  property  ex- 
cept in  hay  time.  Hoeing  corn  is  done  by  contract, 
and  a  man  brings  his  wife  to  help  him  ;  but  I  don't 
think  that  men  ever  bring  anybody  except  their  wives 
and  children  to  work  with  them.  Boys  are  employed 
here  with  the  horses,  bird-keeping,  &c.  Women  also 
pick  stones  by  the  load,  but  that  work  is  not  general. 
I  have  frequently  known  a  girl  go  bii'd-keeping  with 
a  gun,  but  more  in  Huntingdonshire  than  hero.  We 
are  well  supplied  with  cottages  ;  the  smaller  ones  let 
for  20s.  to  30s.  All  the  duke's  cottages  are  let  directly 
to  the  labourers.  The  farmers  all  want  cottages,  and 
when  they  get  a  man  into  their  cottages  they  make  a 
slave  of  him.  All  the  boys  about  are  employed  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  work.  I  think  that  if  you 
educate  them  you  must  pension  them.  I  have  been 
here  35  years,  and  I  find  that  when  they  have  been 
taught  much  they  become  too  independent.  If  kept 
at  school  until  12  or  14  years  of  age  I  would  not  en- 
gage them.  We  occasionally  have  men  from  Oundlc 
come  to  work  here,  but  not  often.  There  are  schools 
in  all  the  villages. 

POLEBROOK. 

Population  -        -  488. 

49.  Mr.  S.  Deacon. — I  live  at  Polebrook.  I  farm 
400  acres  of  land  at  Hemington,  and  am  a  land  agent 
besides.  I  employ  no  women  or  girls  as  a  general 
rule ;  they  are  not  nearly  as  much  employed  as  they 
used  to  be,  and  are  employed  less  every  day,  owing  to 
the  use  of  machinery.  I  am  a  tenant  right  valuer,  and 
know  that  to  be  the  case.  Little  boys  are  employed  a 
little  in  weeding  and  picking  stones,  but  very  little.  I 
don't  think  the  farmers  ever  put  pressure  upon  the 
parents  to  induce  them  to  send  their  boys  to  work. 
Some  of  the  parents  of  the  boys  ask  me  to  give  them 
leave  to  go  away  in  the  winter  to  go  to  school.  Some 
of  the  best  taught  are  the  worst  labourers.  I  pay  my 
men  13s.  14s.  and  15s.  Not  much  lace  or  shoe  trade 
here.  There  are  plenty  of  cottages,  and  the  labourers 
have  not  far  to  go  to  work  ;  the  rent  per  cotta,ge  is 
about  30s.  or  60s.  with  a  garden.  I  don't  like  allot- 
ments ;  I  like  a  garden  not  exceeding  20  poles  near  the 
cottage,  but  not  small  farms.  Some  of  the  allotments 
here  are  half  acres.  They  grow  corn,  and  the  farmer 
ploughs  for  them.  T  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
all  could  read  and  write,  but  progress  is  gradually  being 
made  ;  I  object  to  all  interference  by  Parliament. 

50.  Samuel  Milburn,  age  16. — ^Ilive  at  Polebrook. 
I  am  stable  boy  to  Mr.  Deacon.  I  have  been  in 
the  stable  one  year,  and  was  at  field  work  up  to  that 
time.  I  first  went  out  scaring  when  I  was  about  6  ; 
I  went  out  scaring  for  about  two  years.  I  went  to 
school  for  about  three  or  four  years  on  and  off,  partly 
before  I  began  to  work,  and  partly  when  I  was  not 
actually  employed.  I  cannot  read  or  write  now  ;  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot.  I  don't  hear  the  boys  about  say  that 
they  wish  they  could ;  most  of  them  can.  I  am  the 
eldest  of  seven  ;  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  go  to  work 
now,  except  two,  who  are  too  young.  Father  can  read 
and  write,  but  mother  cannot  much. 

GLAPTHORN. 

Population         -         -  396. 

51.  Mr.H.Kirhy. — I  farm  457  acres  of  land  be- 
longing to  Lord  Cardigan  at  Glapthorn  (120  are 
grass).  I  usually  pay  12s.  a  week.  I  employ  seven 
women  now,  and  shall  have  another  to-morrow  ;  four 
of  them  are  old  widows,  and  two  girls,  one  14  and  the 
other  13.  I  employ  women  from  about  February  until 
November,  but  they  never  work  on  wet  days.  They 
are  now  gathering  stones ;  they  sometimes  twitch  ;  in 
summer  they  hoe  corn  and  turnips ;  they  sometimes 


work  together  and  sometimes  singly,  but  never  in  a 
gang.  I  pay  the  women  *ld.  a  day  and  the  girls  6rf. 
In  hay  time  and  harvest  the  women  have  Is.,  and  girls 
10(3?.  I  never  have  girls  to  work  younger  than  I  have 
now  ;  I  usually  have  no  work  for  them  between 
November  and  February,  and  some  of  them  have  to 
fall  back  upon  the  rates.  I  have  lived  here  38  years, 
and  been  a  guardian  ever  since  the  Poor  Law  was 
passed.  I  have  four  boys  always  with  the  teams,  aged 
about  13  or  14,  to  whom  I  pay  4s.  They  are  no  use  to 
me  before  they  are  10.  I  always  employ  one  or  two 
boys  scaring,  at  2s.  Qd.  a  week.  I  usually  employ  a 
bigger  boy  or  a  man  with  a  gun  to  scare  when  the  corn 
is  ripe.  I  don't  want  any  child  befoi'e  the  age  of  10 
or  11.  All  my  boys  can  read  and  write.  I  don't  ever 
have  boys  to  scare  on  Sunday  ;  they  only  get  other 
boys  with  them,  and  do  mischief.  Men  are  wanted  to 
look  after  the  horses  and  stock,  and  this  time  of  the 
year  the  shepherd  must  stay  with  the  sheep  all  day, 
because  of  the  lambing.  All  my  men  live  in  the  vil- 
lage. [The  farm  was  in  the  village.]  There  are  three 
times  as  many  labourers  here  as  are  wanted  for  the 
parish  ;  they  have  to  go  four  or  five  miles  to  work. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  extra-parochial  land  about 
where  there  are  no  cottages.  The  parents  never  ask 
me  to  let  the  boys  go  away  from  work  to  go  to  school. 
I  have  sometimes  gone  to  the  night  school  myself  to 
teach  them.  I  had  two  (twin)  boys  here  about  15 
years  ago  ;  my  daughter  taught  them  to  read  and 
write,  and  now  one  is  a  gentleman's  coachman,  and 
the  other  occupies  land  in  Australia;  they  have  saved 
a  great  deal  of  money.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
men  would  be  of  more  use  to  us  if  they  were  better 
educated.  I  have  an  engine,  and  the  men  are 
useless  with  that,  unless  they  can  read  and  write. 
There  is  no  question  about  it,  it  is  worth  a  farrner's 
while  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  have  his  men  better 
taught;  they  can't  read  the  indicator  of  the  engine. 
It  is  the  parents'  fault,  we  cannot  get  the  men  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  I  used  to  have  machines 
broken,  not  from  ill-will,  but  simply  because  the  men 
were  uneducated,  and  could  not  understand  them.  I 
think  that  the  persuasion  of  landlords,  &c.  is  more 
useful  than  Parliamentary  interference.  It  is  a 
Christian  duty.  If  I  were  Lord  Cardigan's  agent 
here,  I  would  not  allow  any  man  to  occupy  a  cottage 
who  did  not  send  his  children  to  school. 

52.  -George  Leveret,  labourer. — I  work  for  Mr. 
Kirby.  I  have  worked  here  nine  years.  I  have  three 
children.  The  eldest,  a  boy,  aged  11,  has  been  at 
work  three  years.  He  has  never  been  to  school,  except 
night  school,  during  that  time.  He  can  read  and 
write  a  little.  He  first  went  to  scare  ;  that  occupied 
him  about  three  months,  and  he  went  to  school  the 
rest  of  the  year.  He  has  been  to  work  I'egularly 
about  two  years,  and  during  that  time  he  has  never 
been  to  day  school,  and  only  a  little  to  night  school. 
The  reason  I  sent  him  to  work  was  because  I  wanted 
the  money.  The  boys  who  go  out  young  get  a  little 
rheumatic.  My  house  is  bad  ;  it  has  but  one  bed- 
room. I  pay  30s.  a  year  for  it,  with  an  allotment  of 
40  poles.  It  takes  me  all  my  time  to  manage  my  allot- 
ment without  losing  time.  Most  of  the  men  here  have 
an  allotment  of  20  poles,  for  which  they  pay  3s.  ^d. 

53.  Mrs.  Peach. — I  live  at  Glapthorn.  I  have  four 
children.  The  eldest  is  9;  he  has  gone  scaring,  and 
earns  2s.  a  week.  He  has  only  been  at  it  a  week  ; 
but  bread  is  so  dear  that  I  could  not  pay  for  it.  I 
shall  send  him  to  school  again  when  he  has  done  his 
scaring.  My  husband  works  for  Mr.  Kirby,  and 
earns  13s.  Last  Sunday  afternoon  my  boy  went  to 
church,  and  his  father  went  to  scare  for  him.  I  don't 
think  it  hurts  my  son  to  go  out  scaring ;  I  did  not  let 
him  go  at  all  until  the  weather  took  up.  We  eat  10 
loaves  a  week,  at  8|«?.  a  loaf,  and  \  stone  of  flour, 
which  costs  9rf.  [7s.  \Qd.  spent  in  the  week  on  bread 
and  flour  alone. — F.  H.  N.]  I  dare  say  it  will  cost  me 
Is.  a  week  more  to  keep  my  son  when  he  scares  than 
when  he  stays  at  home,  because  he  eats  more.  If 
bread  had  been  cheaper  he  should  not  have  gone  out 
at  all. 
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Northampton- 
Bhiie. 

Mr,  Norman, 


[Cottage  consisted  of  one  sitting-room,  two  bed- 
rooms, all  very  small  and  bad,  and  a  ground  fiber  j 
no  scuDery  or  pantry.     Rent,  30*,,  with  garden.] 

54.  John  Underwood,  labourer.— 1  work  for  Mr. 
Kirby.  I  have  four  chQdren  at  home  now.  I  have 
others  ;  one  (a  girl,  aged  10)  goes  regularly  to  school 
now.  I  have  always  sent  my  boys  to  school.  They  can 
all  read  and  wi-ite.  I  cannot;  I  wish  I  could.  I  could 
not  send  my  two  eldest  girls  to  school ;  I  could  notafford 
it  when  they  were  young.  There  was  no  school  here 
when  I  was  a  boy  ;  we  got  up  schools  sinc&  that  time.  I 
usually  sent  my  boys  to  work  when  they  were  about 
10.  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been-  better  for  them  if 
they  could  have  been  kept  longer  at  school;  My  chil^ 
dren  used  to  cost  me  9d.  a  week  for  school ;  \d.  a 
week  for  three  at  a  day  school,  and  2d.  a  week  for 
three  at  night.  I  think  the  parents  ought  to  do  all 
they  can  to  have  their  children  taught.  Sometimes' 
one  of  the  elder  children  must  be  kept  at  home  to  help 
the  mother.  It  is  hard  work  for  a  woman  when  she 
has  five  or  six  little  children  to  take  care  of.  They  are 
no  use  at  work,  except  for  Scaring,  until  they  are  1 1 
or  12.  If  I  could  keep  them  at  home,  I  shoidd  like  all 
of  them  to  leave  ;  but  they  won't  be  any  better  than 
they  are  now,  I  know. 

65.  James  Ingram,  age  10. — ^I  live  at  Glapthorn. 
Father  is  a  labourer.  I  have  two  brothers'  and'  one 
sister  at  home  now.  I  have  befen  out  searing  four 
times,     I  first  went  out  three  years  ago. 

[This  boy  was  lame  fi-om  birth.     He  reiad  well.] 

56.  Charles  Hostead,  age  15. — ^I  work  for  Mr. 
Kirby.  I  have  been  at  work  many  years.  Imilkaild 
look  after  the  cows.  I  have  been  at  night  school 
since  I  have  been  to  work.  I  did  not  go  last  winter, 
but  went  the  winter  before.  Father  is  no  scholar, 
but  can  reckon  anything  in  his'head.  T  have  two 
brothers  older  than  me,  who  can  read  and  w'rite. 
[Read  well.]  .  ■ 

57,  'Mary  Ann  Cottinffham,  age  14. — I  came  to 
work  for 'Mr.  Kirby,  on  aiid  ofi",  last  summer  ;  a;lwayS 
work  with  "mother.  [Her  mother  was  working  with 
her  at  the  time  I  saw  her. — F.  H.  N.]  I  was  stone- 
piicking,  twitching,  and  haymaking;  mother'  reaped 
and  I  helped.  I  never  went  scaring.  I  have  always 
been  to  school  since  I  was  3  or  4  years  old.  I  went 
last  winter.     [R6ad  very  well.] 

58.  Susan  Whittingham,  age  12. — I  have  been  at 
work  in  the  fields  a  yeajf  ;  I  go  to  school  in  winter. 
I  live  with  my  aunt  here;  my  relations  live  in  Bed- 
fordshire.   I  go  to  Sunday  school.    [Read  very  well.] 

[These  two  girls  were  picking  stones  when  I  saw 
them,  in  a  field,  with  three  women,  all  apparently 
healthy ;  the  only  women  I  have  seen  at  work  in 
Northamptonshire  during  more  than  three  weeks  tra- 
velling in  the  county .^Feb.,  F.  H.  -N.] 

COTTERSTOCK. 
Population         -         -  211. 

59,  Capt.  Rickett,  lando'wner,  and  agent  to  Lord 
Melville,  at  Cotterstock. — I  have  lived  here  26  years. 
I  don't  farm  myself.  We  are  badly  off  for  schools. 
If  a  woman  takes  up  an  infant  school  she  is  satisfied 
with  the  pence  she  gets  from  the  children  j  but  if  we 
take  it  up  she  is  not  satisfied  with  that,  and  then  the 
expense  is  thrown  on  us.  There'  is  no  school  here ; 
but  there  is  a  National  school  at  Oundle  [one  and  a 
half  rriiles],  and  Xiord  Cardigan's  school  at  Glapthorn 
[about  one  mile].  There  is  no  building  for  a  school 
here ;  we  had  one  in  the  churchj  but  that  was  objected 
to  and  stopped.  There  are  204  people  in  the  parish ; 
a  few  of  the  children  go  to  Oundle  to  school,  but  none 
to  Glapthorn.  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  no  boys 
should  go  to  work  imtil  they  are  12,  both  on  physical 
and  moral  grounds.  It  might  be  done  without  too 
great  interference  with  the  cultivation.  My  idea  is  that 
the  exposure  of  young  boys  must  affect  their  vigour 
and  growth.  You  are  obliged  to  keep  youf  calves 
and  horses  warm.  I  think  that  the  attendance  at 
school  must  be  optional ;  interference  would  provoke 
opposition.  I  don't  think  that  the  parents  are 
indifferent  to   education   here.     If  there  is  a  want 


of  education  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  con- 
venient school.  I  have  had  to, borrow  money  for  the 
improvement  of  laud ;  I  did  it  througk  the  General 
Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Company.  That 
institution  is  very  useful,  but  the  expenses  made 
necessary  by  Acts  of  Parliament  are  so  great  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  borrowing  less  than  500Z.  If  these  ex- 
penses were  diminished,  small  holders  and  proprietors 
might  borrow  money  for  building  cottages.  I  see  no 
objection  to  the  advertisement.  The  chief  expense  is 
caused  by  the  inspector  from  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners. My  own  experience  tells  me  that  anything 
that  would  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  people  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value.  The  poor  people  them- 
selves value  good  cottages  immensely ;  I  have  had,  the 
most  convincing  proofs  of  that.  I  receive  for  some 
new  cottages  I  have  built,  with  one  rood  of  land,  100s. 
and  110s.  per  annum;  the  men  cheerfully  pay  the 
additional  rent,  in  order  to  have  a  more  comfortable 
house  and  save  the  doctor's  bill. 

FOTHERINGHAY. 
Population        -        -  246. 

60.  Mr.  R.  Barlow; — I  farm  300  acres  at  Fothei-- 
inghay.  I  employ  no  women  Or  girls  as  a  general 
rule  ;  two  women  occasionally.  Also  one  boy  scaring, 
age  "9,  and  five  ploughboys  ;  the  youngest  is  12,  .1 
don't  think  they  are  quite  well  enough  taught  j  but 
the  parents  want  the  money.  I  don't  think  the 
Government  can  do'  ariy  good  by  interfering.  Most 
of  my  men  have  allotments,  and  take  a  day  or  two  to 
to  work' on  them.  Iftheyhaveno  allptments  I  gjve 
them  a:piece  of  land. 

61.  Thomas  Peach,  labourer. — I  work  for  Mr. 
Badow  ;  I  have  worked  here  24  years.  I  have' 11 
children.  I  have  eight  at  home';  one  aged  12  and 
another  9';  the  rest  are  younger.  The  one  of  12 
has  been  at  work  here  two  years';  he  ■n^ent  to  scWol 
for  two  or  three  years  before  he  came  to  work.  There 
is  no  night  school  here.  The  boy  of  9  has  just  come 
to  work.  If  it  was  not  for  what  they  earn,  and'  my 
large  family,  T  should  like  to  give  them  a  little  more 
schooling.  I  never  hear  the  men  about  here  say  any- 
thing about  education.  I  have  a  good  cottage  with 
thtee  bed-rooms  and  two  other  rooms  downstairs, 
besides  brewhouse  ;  I  pay  2s.'  a  week  for  it. 

'  62.  Seth  Peach  [son  of  61].— I  am  11.  I  think  J 
have  been  here  three  years.  I  used  to  come  scaring 
and  keeping  sheep  at  first,  I  used  to  go  to  school, 
ai)d  go  now  on  Sunday.  [Read  a  very  little,  could  not 
write.— F.  H.  N.] 

WARMINGTON. 
Population  -       ,  -   724, 

63.  William  Atkins,  'Warmington,  age  12. — I  work 

for  Mr.   • .     I  have  been  at  work  five  years, 

I  have  never  been  to  school  since  I  first  came  to 
work.  I  have  five  brothers  at  home  with  my  father 
and  mother.  There  is  only  one  bed-room  ;  father  and 
mother  and  six  sons  sleep  in  that.  [Could  read  a 
httle,  but  not  write.  The  cottage  in  which  this  boy 
lived  with  his  parents  was  only  separated  by  the  high 
road  from  the  house  of  the  farmer  for  whom  he 
worked.  From  a  conversation  I  had  with  the  farmer 
I  ascertained  that  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  boy's 
want  of  education,  and  also  of  the  utter  want  of 
cottage  accommodation  from  which  his  own  labourer 
and  immediate  neighbour  was  suffering. F,  H,  N.] 

CASTLE  ASHBY. 
Population         -         -    183. 

64.  Mr.  Scriven. — I  am  land  agent  to  Lord  Nor- 
thampton, at  Castle  Ashby.  My  experience  extends 
over  the  parishes  of  Castle  Ashby,  Yardley  Hastings, 
Denton,  Easton  Maudit,  and  Great  Doddington.  The 
wages  here  are  from  12s.  to  15s.,  perhaps  a  few  are  as 
low  as  lis.  Women  are  only  employed  very  occa- 
sionally at  hay  time  ;  it  is  quite  the  exception  even 
then.    No  girls    are   employed,  except    occasionally 
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when  a  woman  brings  a  couple  of  girls  (probably  h?r 
own)  to  help  make  hay.  Boys  are  generally  em- 
ployed. There  are  schools  in  aU.  the  villages  ;  the 
supply  of  cottages  is  not  quite  sufficient,  but  if  the 
shoemakers  were  taken  away  there  would  be  ample. 
As  a  geheral  rule  the  cottages  are  fairly  distributed  ; 
there  are  not.  sufficient  ii;i  Castle  Ashby  for  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  the  supply  of  labour  has  to  come  from 
Yardley  and  Denton,  each  one  and  a  half  miles  distant. 
We  have  tried  building  cottages  at  the  farmers'  lodges, 
but  we  cannot  get  .people  to  live  in  them  although  thp 
farmers  want  them  to  come.  The  rent  varies  very 
much  ;  some  are  let  very  low,  because  Lord  North- 
ampton does  not  like  to  raise  the  rent  of  old  tenants ,; 
but  when  new  tenants  come,  be  charges  about  10s.  a 
room.  Almost  all  have  good  gardens;  some  have 
allotments  besides  ;  they  have  from  20  to  40  poles, 
and  pay  rent  at  the  rate  of  from  20*.  to  30s.  an  acre. 
We  inake  no  stipulations  as  to  cultivation  ;  most  of 
the  labourers  grow  corn  and  consume  it  themselves. 
I  like  the  allotment  system  ;  I  don't  think  it  interferes 
too  much  with  the  labour  due  to  the  farmer  ;  the 
wives  do  a  good  deal  of  the  work.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  their  growing  corn.  Perhaps  some  of  the  men 
in  the  villages  I  have  mentioned  may  have  to  go  two 
miles  to  work,  but  very  few.  The  cottages  which  do 
not  belong  to  Lord  Northampton  are  not  so  good,  and 
are  higher  rented  than  his.  A  statute  fair  is  held 
every  Michaelmas  at  Northampton  ;  men  and  maid- 
servants are  hired,  but  for  the  house  only  ;  I  think 
the  same  fairs  are  held  in  all  the  market  towns.  AU 
the  villages  bave  clothing  clubs,  and  some  coahng  and 
blanket  clubs  as  well.  We  don't  allow  lodgers  in  the 
cottages,  and  I  don't  think  they  are  taken  in  without 
my  knowledge.  When  the  cottages  are  let  with  the 
farms,  the  farmer  puts  into  them  whoever  he  likes, 
but  he  generally  comes  and  asks  me  about  it  before 
selecting  a  man. 

65.  George  Brawn,  laboui'er. — I  work  for  Mr. 
White  at  Castle  Ashby  ;  I  have  worked  for  him  for  three 
or  four  years  ;  I  live  at  Yardley.  I  have  two  boys  aged 
8  and  15  and  one  daughter  at  home.  The  eldest  boy 
has  been  at  work  since  he  was  9,  and  has  never  been 
to  day  school  since  that  time,  but  he  goes  to  night 
school  at  Castle  Ashby  ;  the  night  school  goes  on  until 
about  Whitsuntide.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  let 
T)bys  go  to  work,  because  poor  people  cannot  keep 
them  unless  they  do.  If  I  keep  well  my  youngest  boy 
ahaU  not  go  to  work  until  he  is  14;  if  he  does  he  is 
sure  to  have  a  depraved  nature,  and  catch  up  all  that 
is  bad.  My  eldest  boy  has  always  been  pretty  hearty 
since  he  has  been  at  work.  The  youngest  boy  is  at 
school  now,  and  I  often  think  that  if  I  could  get  a 
place  for  him  where  he  would  not  get  all  manner  of 
mischief,  and  catch  aU  manner  of  ugliness,  it  would  be 

,  better  for  him  to  go  out  in  the  summer  because  he  has 
sick  headaches.  Master  keeps  a  bull,  and  the  farmers 
round  send  all  the  small  boys  with  the  cows,  and  I 
think  it  a  very  bad  thing  for  them.  There  are  three 
boys  at  work  on  this  farm,  and  when  they  are  altoge- 
ther their  language  is  very  bad  ;  they  want  soinebody 
■with,  them  ;  but  then  it  is  miserable  to  be  with  them, 
and  difficult  to  keep  them  in  order.  Master  generally 
employs  six  boys  all  the  year  round ;  two  with  the 
team,  two  cutting  chaff,  bird  keeping,  &c.,  and  two 
doing  little  odd  jobs.  The  boy  who  scares  comes  on 
Sundays.  On  Sundays  a  man  has  to  be  here  for  two 
hours  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  with 
the  horses ;  another  man  all  day  long  with  the  sheep 
in  the  lamlbing  season,  but  after  that  about  3^  hours 
in  the  day.  I  look  after  the  stock,  and  I  come  on 
Sunday  from  6  to  10  a.m.,  and  from  2.30  to  5  p.m. 
from  September  to  May,  and  about  5  hours  on  every 
Sunday  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  There  are 
no  poor  people  but  what  would  be  glad  if  they  were 
prevented  from  sending  out  their  boys  until  they  were 
14,  if  they  had  the  means  of  keeping  them  up  to  that 
age  ;  ah  Act  would  do  no  good  unless  the  poor ,  are 
paid.  The  farmers  never  press  the  parents  to  send 
their  boys  to  work.  I  have  13s.  shillings  a  week  and 
some  inilk  every  morning.     The  usual  wages  are  11«. 


66.  Charles  Underwood,  age  11.  —  I  work  for 
Mr.  White  at  Castle  Ashby  ;  I  live  at  Yardley.  I 
don't  know  how  lon'g  I  have  been  at  work.  It  is  a 
good  while  since  I  Went  to 
Sundays,     [Read  a  very  little 


any  school,  except  on 
could  not  write.] 


Northamiiton- 
Mr.  Normaii. 


ISLIP. 


Population 


-     626. 


67.  John  Jervis,  labourer.— ^I  have  seven  children, 
five  boysand  two  girls  ;  eldest  boy  19  ;  girls  2^  and  8^. 
One  of  my  sons  at  shoemaking,-  two  at  field  work  now, 
and  I  have  had  two  more  at  field  work.  The  eldest 
began. before  he  was  8  ;  had  Is.  6d:  at  first ;  had  con- 
stant work  from  that  time,  and  never  been  to  school 
since ;  he  is  now  at  shoe  work.  The  next  began  to 
work  after  he  was  9,  and  went  to  school  once  again 
for  a  few  months,  and  then  to  work  again  ;  he  got  2s. 
at  first.  The  third  was  not  9  when  he  went  to  work  5 
he  has  been  at  work  ever  »i-nce  ;  he  got  2s.  a  week  at 
first.  The  fourth  went  to  work  before  he  was  8,  but 
has  been  to  school  three  or  four  different  times 
since  between  times.  I  earn  13s.  now;  the  usual 
wages  in  this  'parish  are  12s.  I  always  felt  myself 
better  off  for  my  children's  wages,  even  when  they 
only  eai-ned  Is.  6d.  a  week.  It  did  not  cost  me  the 
whole  of  their  earnings  to  provide  additional  food  and 
clothing  for  them  when  they  went  out  to  work.  If  I 
had  to  bring  them  up  again  I  should  send  them  to 
work  as  young  as  I  did  before.  I  have  one  son  who, 
I  think,  has  been  injured  by  going  out  to  work;  he 
always  seemed  well  before  he  went  to  work.  I  think 
all  boys  should  be  taught;  all  boys  are  sharper  and 
more  useful  in  the  field  if  they  have  been  taught.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  a  man  would  be  worse  off  if  his 
children  did  not  go  to  work  until  the  age  of  10  ;  they 
would  be  better  taught,  and  would  probably  earn 
higher  wages  after  the  age  of  10,  although  there 
would  be  a  loss  before  that  age.  A  great  many 
women  work  about  here  ;  it  is  a  very  bad  thing.  I 
■have  known  10  or  12  belonging  to  this  parish  at  work 
at  once.  The  children  are  left  at  home  with  nobody 
to  take  care  of  them,  and  more  than  the  mother's 
earnings  are  thus  wasted.  They  might  make  hay  and 
work  in  harvest,  but  twitching  and  weeding  may  be 
done  by  taen  just  as  cheaply  as  by  women.  I  think 
the  labour  of  women  and'  girls  should  be  stopped  by 
law.  I  have  known  them  work  when  there  are 
plenty  of  men  to  do  the  work.  I  have  30  poles  of 
ground  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off ;  rent  7s.  6d.  I'have  to 
lose  about  three  whole  days  a  year  to  work  on  it.  I 
grow  15  poles  of  wheat  every  year  and  rest  pota- 
toes. I  grow  4  bushels  of  wheat ;  get  13 J  stones  of 
flour.  That  would  last  me  nearly  three  weeks.  My 
bread  bill  is  10s.  a  week.  I  should  get  seven  sacks  of 
potatoes,  worth  about  10s.  a  sack.  I  am  horsekeeper, 
and  can  sometimes  get  away  early  ;  if  I  did  not  I 
should  have  to  lose  gix  days,  and  I  have  about  the 
best  piece  of  ground  in  the  field. 


SUDBOROUGH. 


Population 


-     321. 


68.  Arm  Jaekson.-r^M.j  husband  is  a  labourer.  I 
have  four  sons,  aged  18,  16,  13,  and  11.  All  can  read 
and,  write  a  little,  but  not  much.  Could  not  read  the 
"  Cornhill  Magazine  "  [which  I  saw  in  the  cottage. 
— F.  H.  N.].  Some  of  them  went  to  work  at  8,  and 
all  before  10.  They  earned  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  at  first. 
They  have  had  work  all  the  year  round  since  they 
began  to  work.  Some  .  of  them  drove  plough  at  the 
age  qf  8.  If  I  was  going  to  have  my  time  over  again 
I  would  not  send  them  so  young  to  work.  .  I  think  it 
is  money  in  pocket  for  a  parent  to  keep  small  boys 
at  home  ;  it  costs,  so  much  to  keep  them  at  work. 
They  ought  not  to  go  to  work  until,  they  are  10  at 
least.  I  tl^ink  it  ruins  children  to.  go  to  work,  too 
young ;  "they  don't  grow  as  they  should.  We  have  an 
allotment  of  ,20  poles  ;  we  keep  a  pig  for  manure. 
It  would  not  pay  to  k^ep  a  pig  [f,  we  had  no  allot- 
ment, 
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BKIGSTOCK. 
Population        -        -     1,159. 

69.  George  Edwins,  age  16. —  I  work  for  Mr. 
Attenborough.  I  went  to  work  when  I  was  9.  I 
have  never  been  to  school  since,  except  a  little  on 
Sundays.  Most  boys  about  here  have  been  to  school 
more  than  I  have..  My  father  is  Mr.  Attenborough's 
foreman.     I  cannot  write. 

[Could  not  spell  "  house  "  or  "  church  ; "  says  that 
6  taken  from  17  leaves  10.— F.  H.  N.] 

70.  George  Richards,  age  9. — ^I  work  for  Mr. . 

I  have  only  been  at  work  four  days.  Father  is  a 
labourer.  I  have  been  keeping  sheep.  I  have  one 
brother  older  than  myself.  He  cannot  read  as  well 
as  I  can.  My  mother  never  goes  to  work  in  the 
fields.     1  like  work  better  than  school 

[Reads  fairly.  Does  not  know  what  month  it  is. 
Says  that  his  birthday  is  in  July,  but  does  not  know 
whether  that  is  a  month. — F.  H.  N.] 

DENFORD. 

Population        -        -    429. 

71.  Mr.  H.  Gale. — I  farm  about  650  acres  here  ; 
more  than  half  is  arable.  I  have  been  here  about 
30  years.  I  employ  women  in  spring  and  summer, 
from  about  February  to  June.  They  are  employed  in 
bean  setting,  twitching,  weeding,  and  haymaking.  I 
employ  none  in  winter.  Perhaps  I  employ  more 
women  than  my  neighbours.  I  pay  them  8rf.  to  10<^. 
a  day,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  them.  Three 
or  four  of  them  are  the  wives  of  my  labourers,  and, 
I  think,  have  children.  Last  week  they  did  not  come 
to  work  because  it  was  wet  and  rough.  The  work 
they  do  cannot  be  done  in  wet  weather.  About  a 
month  ago  I  had  15  boys  picking  twitch  together  in 
one  place,  and  eight  girls  in  ajiotUer.  That  was  in 
consequence  of  my  taking  a  new  farm  which  wanted 
weeding.  I  only  employed  them  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  don't  often  have  as  many  as  that ;  I  paid  them  4.d. 
and  5d.  a-piece.  I  generally  employ  a  few  children 
in  that  way  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring.  The 
boys  I  employ  all  the  year  round  are  about  11  to  15 
years  old.  Most  of  my  labourers  come  from  Tich- 
march  [about  two  mUes].  I  pay  13s.  a  week.  I  am 
not  put  to  much  inconvenience  on  account  of  the 
distance  my  labourers  live  from  my  farm.  I  don't 
think  I  should  be  put  to  much  inconvenience  if  I  em- 
ployed no  boys  untU  tliey  were  10  years  old.  I  don't 
like  small  boys  for  scaring  ;  I  employ  a  big  boy  with 
a  gun. 

STAN  WICK. 
Population         -         -     669. 

72.  Mr.  Aris. — I  farm  about  500  acres  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. I  could  dispense  with  boys'  labour  altogether 
until  they  were  10  years  old ;  but  they  are  convenient 
for  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  the  spring  under  that  age, 
although  I  don't  employ  them  now  that  I  can  get 
women,  whom  I  pay  \0d.  or  Is.  instead  of  8rf.  as  for- 
merly. I  have  found  great  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  large  allotments  held  by  labourers  ;  the  labourers 
go  to  work  early  in  the  morning  for  themselves,  and 
are  tired  when  they  come  to  work  for  us.  There  are 
many  shoemakers  here,  and  the  labourers  not  only 
work  on  the  allotments  for  themselves,  but  they  are 
employed  by  the  shoemakers  to  work  for  them  at  the 
busiest  times,  as  the  shoemakers  find  it  pays  them 
best  to  continue  working  at  their  own  trade.  I  found 
that  my  labourers  wanted  to  go  away  to  work  for 
themselves  so  frequently  in  spring  and  autumn  that  I 
found  it  difficult  to  carry  on  the  work  of  my  farm, 
and  I  do  not  now  permit  them  to  go  away.  They 
never  want  to  go  away  except  in  fine  weather,  when 
the  farmer  has  most  work  to  do,  and  never  in  the 
winter  months.  If  a  man  only  had  one  rood  of 
ground,  I  would  let  him  go  away  whenever  he  pleased, 
because  I  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  him.  If  a 
man  has  more  than  one  rood,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  a 
pig,  and  most  of  the  cottages  have  no  sufficient  accom- 


modation for  pigs,  and  nuisances  are  thus  created.     I 
find  I  cannot  feed  a  pig  at  a  profit  myself. 

73.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Gandy,  rector  of  Stan  wick — 
I  have  been  here  four  years;  the  land  is  chiefly 
arable.  I  have  15  acres  of  land  let  in  allotments 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each  at  the  rate  of  4/.  per 
acre;  ,and  12  acres  more  in  allotments  of  two  acres 
at  the  rate  of  3Z.  10a\  per  acre.  I  will  not  let  the 
latter  to  day  labourers;  they  are  usually  taken  by 
tradesmen.  I  find  that  it  does  not  answer  to  let  land 
in  pieces  of  two  acres;  the  land  deteriorates  in  value 
from  want  of  capital,  and  the  occupiers  neglect  their 
regular  business.  I  have  found  the  allotments  of 
quarter  acres  answer  very  well.  My  only  restrictions 
are  spade  cultivation,  and  only  half  grain  crop.  I  also 
make  mine  dependent  upon  attendance  at  some  place 
of  worship,  honesty,  and  sobriety.  There  are  several 
other  pieces  of  allotment  in  this  parish,  but  let  at 
a  higher  rent  than  mine.  I  think  it  would  be  desir- 
able that  children  should  be  prevented  going  to  work 
up  to  the  age  of  10.  Some  compulsion  to  attend  -a 
day  school  up  to  that  age,  and  a  night  school  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  14,  would  be  necessary.  I  think  that 
the  present  staff  of  teachers,  if  more  highly  paid,  could 
and  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  night  schools. 
Our  co-operative  store  has  been  in  operation  two 
years  ;  the  sales  amount  to  120^.  to  130^.  per  week. 
We  have  four  branch  stores  in  four  other  villages. 
The  schoolmaster  keeps  the  accounts. 

74.  James  Marriott,  labourer. — I  have  half  an  acre 
of  ground.  I  can  manage  that  with  my  regular  work  ; 
I  would  not  have  so  much  if  I  could  not  grow  half 
wheat ;  I  feel  a  better  man  for  having  that ;  I  could 
not  manage  more  ;  I  think  a  man  is  better  off  as  a 
labourer  with  that  amount  than  with  two  or  three 
acres.  I  have  belonged  to  a  co-operative  store  for  two 
years.  I  get  better  goods  than  I  did  before,  and  pay 
less  money  for  them.  It  also  acts  as  a  savings  bank. 
I  hold  one  share,  lor  which  I  paid  \l.  Is.  ;  I  have 
drawn  out  21.  6s.,  and  have  now  3Z.  standing  to  my 
account.  If  I  had  not  dealt  with  a  store  I  should  have 
spent  all  that  money  more.  I  think  there  are  more 
men  out  of  work  in  winter  than  there  used  to  be. 
There  are  two  or  three  men  who  are  always  out  of 
work  and  do  odd  jobs  on  the  allotments.  Very  little 
work  is  done  by  the  women  and  children ;  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  attendance  at  school.  I  have  had  eight 
sons.  I  sent  them  out  to  work  when  they  were  about 
8  or  9  ;  but  if  I  had  my  time  over  again  I  would  not 
send  them  out  until  they  were  10  or  12.  I  think  that 
the  mother  of  a  family  is  best  at  home,  she  loses  at 
home  what  she  earns  in  the  fields  when  she  goes  out  to 
work.  There  are  some  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
store  who  are  better  off  than  those  who  do  ;  because 
some  men  never  pay  their  bills  ;  they  owe  as  much  as 
lOZ.     If  they  come  to  the  store  they  must  pay. 

WELLINGBOROUGH. 
Population  -         -  6,382. 

75.  Thomas  Simmons. — I  am  one  of  the  relieving 
officers  for  the  Wellingborough  Union.  I  have  13 
parishes  under  my  direction;  they  are  all  agri- 
cultural, except  the  town  of  Wellingborough.  All 
applications  for  relief  have  to  come  through  me.  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  district  the  agri- 
cultural labour  performed  by  women  and  children  is 
injurious  to  them.  I  recollect  no  applications  for 
parish  relief  which  I  can  trace  to  excessive  labour ; 
nor  do  I  recollect  any  cases  in  which  diseases  have 
been  developed  by  iigricultural  labour.  The  agri- 
culturalists are  more  healthy  than  the  shoemakers." 

HARROWDEN. 

Population  -         -  804. 

76.  Mr.  T.  A.  Somes,  Great  Harrowden. — I.  farm 
over  700  acres,  300  of  which  are  grass,  besides 
130  acres  of  wood.  I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my 
life.  I  generally  employ  25  men.  My  lowest  wages 
are  12s.  a  week  from  Michaelmas  to  March,  and  I3s. 
the  rest  of  the  year.     My  horsekeeper  has  16s.,  and 
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shepherd  15s.  I  generally  employ  about  six  boys  ; 
the  youngest  boy  I  have  had  lately  is  11.  I  pay  them 
from  2s.  6d.  to  6s.  a  week.  A  good  workman  who 
works,  by  the  piece  will  earn  about  II.  I  keep 
1 2  horses,  and  four  of  my  boys  are  at  work  with  them 
all  the  year  round  ;  two  boys  are  also  employed  in 
pulling  and  dressing  turnips  from  October  to  April. 
I  employ  one  or  two  old  women  in  the  summer  to 
pick  thistles,  out  of  charity  ;  I  don't  like  them.  I 
think  boys  are  better  off  the  land  altogether  until 
they  are  10  years  of  age.  We  don't  want  them,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  their  parents  they  would  be  better 
at  home.  I  very  rarely  have  extra  boys.  I  sometimes 
set  them  to  break  clots,  or  do  any  small  job  if  they 
are  out  of  work.  I  employ  men  to  pick  twitch,  and 
never  employ  a  gang.  I  have  two  girls  now  at  work 
for  a  few  days  setting  beans ;  I  only  employ  them  to 
help  the  family,  otherwise  I  never  employ  girls. 
None  of  my  men  live  more  than  one  mile  from  parts 
of  my  land,  though  the  distance  from  their  houses  to 
the  farthest  part  of  my  land  may  be  more  than  that. 
I  have  four  cottages  in  different  parts  of  my  fai-m. 
The  men  are  very  willing  to  take  them,  because  I  let 
them  rent-free.  All  the  boys  go  to  the  free  school 
before  they  come  to  me.  The  shoemakers'  boys  are 
not  so  well  off  as  the  agricultural  boys.  My  head 
man  engages  all  my  boys  ;  they  are  well  conducted 
and  trustworthy.  In  summer  they  work  from  6  to  6; 
in  winter  they  come  when  they  can  see,  and  return 
home  at  5.  It  would  not  signify  to  me  if  they  left 
one  hour  earlier  all  the  year  round,  except  in  busy 
times ;  1  would  allow  them  to  do  that  if  I  thought 
they  were  doing  good.  The  cottages  are  sufficient  in 
nri/nber  and  well  situated,  but  many  have  only  one 
bed-room  ;  rent  from  1/.  10s.  to  51.  a  year.  Landed 
proprietors  let  them  at  moderate  rents,  but  speculators 
charge  high.  They  hardly  ever  have  gardens,  but 
most  of  them  have  allotments  which  are  let  at  the 
rate  of  11.  12a.  an  acre ;  the  allotments  do  not 
exceed  one  rood  in  extent.  I  approve  of  the  system. 
The  great  difficulty  about  education  is  interfering 
with  the  earnings  of  the  family.  I  think  you  would 
interfere  too  much  if  the  children  were  not  allowed 
to  work  until  they  were  10  years  of  age  unless  they 
had  acquired  a  certain  proficiency  before  that  time. 
After  the  age  of  10  they  might  attend  at  least  one 
hour  a  day  without  inconvenience  to  the  farmers, 
except  in  hay  and  harvest.  I  should  not  object  to 
the  above  scheme  being  carried  out,  although  a  little 
inconvenient  to  me.  My  boys  are  perfectly  healthy, 
and  I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  plenty  to  come  to 
work.  I  think  three  cottages  per  100  acres  is  the 
proper  proportion.  I  should  like  to  have  more  cot- 
tages on  my  land.  I  think  farmers  would  usually  be 
willing  to  pay  a  per-centage  on  the  outlay  if  land- 
owners would  build  :  I  would  myself  pay  four  per 
cent.  The  Union  Rating  Act  may  be  just,  but  it 
acts  hardly  upon  some  of  us.  Our  rating  has  risen 
very  much.  The  Act  has  filled  the  workhouses.  I 
have  frequently  given  men  work,  because  if  they  went 
to  the  house  I  should  have  to  pay  as  much  as  their 
wages  in  rates.  I  farm  my  land  in  the  same  way  as 
my  neighbours. 

77.  Frederick  Page,  age  10.— My  father  is  a 
labourer.  I  have  one  brother  [a  little  child  whom 
F.  P.  had  been  sent  out  to  take  care  of  when  I  saw 
}ii'iji.^F.  H.  N.]  I  first  went  to  work  in  harvest 
when  I  was  7  ;  I  "  frit "  crows.  I  went  to  school 
before  that,  but  have  never  been  since,  except  on 
Sundays.  I  get  very  cold  keeping  crows,  but  I  go 
to  play  in  the  village  when  I  come  home.  I  have  not 
been  to  work  for  three  weeks.  I  like  school  better 
than  work,  but  work  better  than  nothing.  [Could  read 
a  little.— F.  H.  N.]  .  ^„ 

78.  Bev.  W.  C.  Boughton,  vicar  of  Harrowden. — 
I  do  not  think  any  compulsion  would  do,  but  I  think 
there  might  be  a  scheme  for  making  boys  go  to  school 
when  they  are  not  earning  wages.  The  evil  which  I 
want  to  remedy  is,  the  children  being  kept  from  school 
by  the  parents  without  sufficient  cause.  The  attend- 
ance is  not  sufficiently  regular.  The  chadren  are  kept 

2. 


away  from  school  for  many  purposes  besides  earning 
wages,  e.g.,  to  collect  acorns,  and  nurse  the  baby.  I 
think  the  only  excuse  for  keeping  children  away  from 
school  should  be  the  necessity  of  earning  money,  and 
that  arrangement  should  continue  so  long  as  the 
parent  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child 
under  the  Poor  Law.  The  parents  are  not  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  importance  of  education.  The  expense 
does  not  operate  here,  as  the  children  only  pay  ^d.  a 
week,  and  that  only  in  winter,  for  firing,  &c.  No 
pressure  is  put  upon  the  children  by  the  farmer  to 
induce  them  to  leave  school,  but  our  farmers  are  a 
superior  class.  I  have  not  much  faith  in  night  schools, 
as  now  established  ;  the  work  falls  too  much  on  the 
clergy.  Provision  might  be  made  for  the  supply  of 
teachers,  which  would  render  night  schools  effective. 
I  have  a  night  school.  Many  do  not  attend  who 
might ;  they  don't  come  because  they  object  to 
discipline. 

79.  G.  Chaplin,  age  8. — Went  twitching  two 
months  ago  for  Mr.  Walker.  There  were  four  boys 
and  four  girls  at  work  ;  the  eldest  was  12  years  old. 
Thompson  looked  after  us  ;  did  not  make  us  work 
hard  ;  he  was  kind.  I  was  paid  2s.  a  week  by 
Mr.  Walker.  We  worked  from  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and 
stopped  half  an  hour  at  10,  and  one  hour  for  dinner. 
I  like  going  to  school  better  than  to  work,  because  I 
ain't  so  tired.  I  have  three  sisters,  and  no  brother. 
Father  is  a  labourer.  I  read  sometimes  when  I  go 
home  to  amuse  myself.     [Read  well. — F.  H.  N,] 

80.  Mrs.  Smith,  Harrowden. — My  husband  is  a  la- 
bourer. I  have  six  children  at  home  (four  boys  and 
two  girls).  The  ages  of  my  sons  are  23,  18,  7,  and  4. 
I  send  the  young  ones  to  school ;  I  send  them  to  work 
as  soon  as  they  can  go,  generally  about  nine.  I  never 
let  them  be  idling  about.  The  only  reason  I  do  not 
keep  them  at  school  longer  than  I  do  is,  because  I 
want  their  earnings.  The  boys  usually  go  to  work 
between  7  and  8;  they  earn  very  little  before  10. 
They  work  a  number  together;  I  don't  object  to 
that,  the  parents  are  always  paid,  and  the  boys  not 
beaten.  My  eldest  son  gives  me  7s.  a  week  for  his 
board  and  lodging. 

80  (i).  T.A.  Walker,  Little  Harrowden.- 1  farm 
180  acres  (75  grass) ;  the  farm  has  been  held  by  my 
family  for  60  years.  I  employ  a  few  women  in  summer, 
three  or  four,  and  two  or  three  girls,  from  10  up- 
wards ;  they  are  employed  in  haymaking  and  picking 
twitch.  I  have  two  boys  constantly  at  work,  aged 
about  12 ;  They  are  no  use  to  farmers  until  they  are 
10.  I  have  extra  boys  ibr  bird  keeping  and  weeding. 
When  I  want  a  field  weeded,  I  get  two  or  three 
women,  girls  and  httle  boys  under  10 ;  they  usually 
come  to  seek  a  job.  Sometimes  I  have  to  send  to 
them;  I  can  get  as  many  as  I  want  without  pressing 
them.  When  the  boys  and  girls  go  out  together,  one 
of  the  women  looks  after  them.  I  would  not  send 
them  out  without  some  one  to  look  after  them  ;  I  have 
not  observed  any  harm  from  boys  and  girls  being  sent 
out  together  at  the  age  I  have  mentioned.  My  neigh- 
bours do  their  jobs  of  weeding  in  the  same  way  as  I 
do.  I  have  never  employed  a  public  gang.  I  always 
pay  the  boys  and  girls  myself;  women  \Qd.,  boys  4d. 
I  don't  employ  them  above  three  weeks  or  a  month 
throughout  the  year.  I  think  they  would  be  more 
useful  if  they  were  better  taught.  I  want  men  of 
trust;  I  think  there  are  many  children  about  the 
streets  who  ought  to  go  to  school.  The  boys  are 
employed  younger  than  they  used  to  be.  I  don't 
think  a  law  prohibiting  the  boys  from  going  to  work 
until  they  are  10  would  be  unpopular  among  farmers. 

FINEDON. 

Population  -  1,840. 

81.  Mr.  W.  Beam,  farmer  and  land  agent. — I  farm 
300  acres  at  Finedon  (220  arable  and  80  pasture) ;  I 
have  farmed  it  for  35  years.  My  general  staff  of 
labourers  is  ten  men  and  two  boys;  the  men  have  12s. 
to  16s.  a  week,  and  boys  3s.  to  4s.  The  boys  are  from 
10  to  14  years  old ;  they  are  principally  employed 
with  the  team.     They  are  also  employed  in  twitching 
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and  weeding.  No  women  are  employed  except  in  hay 
time  and  harvest,  and  then  chiefly  married  women, 
the  wives  of  my  labourers.  My  farm  is  a  "pair- 
horsed  farm  "  [capable  of  being  ploughed  with  two 
horses. — F.  H.  N.],  and  therefore  I  do  not  employ  as 
many  boys  as  I  otherwise  should.  All  my  workmen 
come  fi'om  Finedon  [two  miles] ;  one  man  has  been  here 
39  years,  and  has  walked  to  and  from  Finedon  every 
day,  except  Sundays,  [four  mUes  a  day=48,828  miles 
in  39  years. — F.  H.  N.]  That  is  too  far ;  I  lose  the 
time  occupied  in  the  walking;  it  amounts  to  half  an 
hour  night  and  morning.  We  do  "  dibblmg  "  by  the 
piece;  I  pay  so  much  an  acre,  and  the  man  finds  the 
boys.  So  in  harvest,  a  man  contracts  to  cut  the  corn, 
and  he  brings  his  wife  and  child  to  help.  The  boys 
are  also  sometimes  employed  in  draining,  which  is 
contract  work ;  the  boys  carry  and  lay  the  pipes.  I 
would  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  to  have  cottages 
on  my  farm ;  and  I  should  think  it  a  great  boon.  I 
think  the  Rating  Act  is  Ukely  to  have  a  good  effect; 
the  question  of  cottages  is  entirely  a  money  question. 
I  think  there  is  a  lack  of  education,  which  arises  from 
the  poverty  of  the  parents.  I  don't  think  they  are 
indifferent  about  it.  I  don't  think  the  expense  of 
cultivation  would  be  increased,  if  we  did  not  have 
children  until  they  were  10  years  old.  Arrangements 
might  be  made  to  enable  a  boy  to  leave  work  at  3 
o'clock  at  times,  to  go  to  the  night  school;  it  would 
not  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  us.  In  some  cases  the 
loss  of  the  money  earned  by  boys  under  10  would  be 
a  serious  loss  to  the  family ;  but  it  would  not  be 
so  if  the  boys  were  allowed  to  go  to  work  during  the 
summer  months.  I  think  on  the  whole  that  it  is  best 
foi'  the  Government  to  leave  it  alone.  I  think  a  law 
restricting  labour  would  be  unpopular  among  farmers, 
and  would  be  resisted  by  the  people. 

ROTHWELL. 

Population         -         -  2,285. 

82.  Benjamin  Coleman,  labourer. — I  have  lived  all 
my  life  at  Rothwell.  I  have  worked  here  for  20  years. 
When  master  [Mr.  C.  Brown,  of  Rothwell  Lodge,] 
wants  weeding,  or  any  job  of  that  sort  done,  he  sends 
two  or  three  boys  or  girls  to  do  it,  with  a  man  to  look 
after  them.  Sometimes  he  employs  girls  to  scare 
birds  ;  they  are  12  or  14  years  old ;  I  don't  know  how 
old.  There  is  never  a  girl  now  at  all  at  work  here. 
There  are  four  or  five  boys  employed  here  now.  I 
have  seven  children  ;  they  are  all  grown  up.  My 
girls  did  not  go  out  to  work  much.  I  have  a  grand- 
daughter aged  about  11  ;  she  went  out  singling  tur- 
nips last  summer ;  she  got  6d.  or  Qd.  a  day.  Singling 
turnips  is  usually  done  by  the  piece ;  then  the  man 
engages  the  children ;  no  man  would  take  more  than 
two  or  three  children.  Three  or  four  men  would 
work  in  a  field  together,  and  each  would*  have  a  girl 
or  two  working  with  him.  The  girls  are  not  made 
ill ;  they  are  healthful  out  of  doors.  My  boys  never 
went  to  scare  and  sich  work  till  they  were  9  or  10. 
Some  doant  go  to  scare  on  Sundays,  and  some  do  and 
some  doant,  just  as  it  happens  like.  The  school  is 
good.  I  sent  my  children ;  they  never  went  much  to 
night  school ;  most  of  them  can  read  but  not  write. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  learn  if  they  make  a  good 
use  of  it;  some  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  My  cottage 
costs  70s.  a  year  without  a  garden.  I  have  10  poles 
of  allotment ;  and  I  never  do  nothing  there  without 
interfering  with  my  regular  work.  I  never  grow 
corn  ;  potatoes  are  better.  It  would  be  a  bad  job  for 
a  poor  man  not  to  let  the  boys  go  to  work  until  they 
could  read  and  write.  If  you  have  a  strong  family 
you  want  them  to  nurse  and  wash  in  the  house.  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  farmer  saying  to  a  man  you 
shall  not  go  to  work  unless  you  bring  your  boy. 

THORPE  MALSOR. 
Population        -        -  251 

83.  William  Essam. — I  don't  know  how  to  spell 
my  name  ;  I  don't  know  how  old  I  am.  I've  been 
scaring  two  or  three  times  before.     I  live  at  Thorpe. 


I  come  to  scare  at  half-past  6,  and  leave  at  half-past  5. 
Sister  brings  my  dinner  and  breakfast.  I  went  to 
school  before  I  came  to  scare.  Father  is  a  labourer. 
I  have  no  brother  at  home,  only  one  sister.  She  is  11, 
and  is  a  year  older  than  me  ;  I  know  by  that 
that  I  am  10.  I  never  went  to  any  work  except 
scaring  and  keeping  pigs.    My  sister  went  to  scare 

for  Mr. ;  she  only  went  once ;  Mr. sent  for 

her.  Mother  goes  to  work  in  harvest ;  she  makes 
bands  for  father  when  father  works  by  the  great. 
Sometimes  eight  or  nine  boys  and  girls  go  to 
work  together  here.  A  foreman  looks  after  them. 
I  never  heard  them  say  whether  they  liked  work- 
ing that  way.  I  can  read  a  little  but  not  write.  I 
like  to  go  to  school  better  than  to  scare  ;  I  think  it  is 
better.  Father  wants  me  to  learn.  I  get  tired  and 
wet  scaring,  and  have  to  remain  out  all  day  in  the 
rain. 

[I  found  the  boy  scaring  in  a  field  of  spring  wheat. 
He  was  very  small,  but  ready  in  his  answers,  and 
intelligent.— F.  H.  N.] 

84.  The  Rev.  G.  E.  Maunsell,  of  Thorpe  Malsor.— 
Women  and  children  are  very  little  employed  here.  I 
object  to  all  field  work  for  women,  except  in  hay  time 
and  harvest.  The  boys  begin  to  work  at  8 ;  they  gene- 
rally scare  all  Sundays.  After  they  begin  to  scare, 
they  come  very  irregularly  to  school.  From  1 1  they 
are  employed  i-egularly  in  the  fields,  and  they  don't 
attend  even  Sunday  school  after  they  are  15  or  16. 
What  they  have  learnt  before  they  begin  to  scare,  they 
forget  when  they  go  to  work.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
get  something  done  about  education.  At  15  or  16 
boys  have  forgotten  everything  they  ever  knew,  and 
are  perfect  savages.  Many  of  the  parents  are  in- 
different. I  think  the  suggestion  that  the  children 
should  not  go  to  work  unless  they  have  learnt  a  certain 
amount  is  good.  The  root  of  the  whole  matter  is  the 
insufficient  cottage  accommodation ;  boys  and  girls 
herded  together  leads  to  great  immorality.  We  clergy 
know  of  many  things  which  others  do  not.  There  is  no 
night  school  here,  but  I  have  the  boys  up  to  teach 
myself.  We  are  in  a  good  state  in  comparison  with 
our  neighbours  as  regards  cottages.  The  rent  varies 
from  25«.  to  80s.,  but  chiefiy  about  40s.  or  50s.,  and 
usually  with  gardens.  There  are  allotments  for  all 
who  like  to  have  them.  That  system  works  well.  We 
let  them  grow  what  they  like. 

85.  Extract  from  Return  sent  in  by  the  Rev.  Gr.  E. 
Maunsell,  of  Thorpe  Malsor. 

Twitch  or  stone  picking  is  bad  physically  for  gMs 
approaching  the  age  of  puberty  ;  also  the  necessary 
exposure  to  bad  weather.  I  would  prohibit  female 
labour  in  the  fields  altogether,  except  at  hay  or  corn 
harvest.  Twenty-five  years'  experience  in  a  country 
parish  has  shown  me  that  where  the  labourer  has  good 
cottage  accommodation  education  is  more  appreciated, 
and  vice  versa.  The  agricultural  labourer's  cottage  must 
always  be  a  charge  and  not  a  pecuniary  advantage  to 
a  landed  estate,  unless  an  exorbitant  rent  is  charged. 
The  landlord  muRt  reap  his  profit  from  good  cottage 
accommodation  through  his  farm  tenants,  who  will 
have  superior  labourers,  and  from  his  decrease  in 
poor  rates,  above  all  in  the  decrease  of  petty  crime, 
and  in  improved  morality.  I  have  no  evening 
school.  I  find  in  my  small  parish  that  I  can  work 
more  efficiently  by  having  the  children  singly.  In  12 
boys  about  nine  make  fair  writers.  In  12  girls,  about 
11.    The  balance  fail  either  from  distaste  or  inability. 

IRCHESTER. 
Population  -  -  1,168. 
86.  Mr.  J.  Cowper,  of  Irchester. — I  farm  408  acres, 
80  of  which  are  grass.  I  employ  no  women.  I 
employ  from  8  to  12  boys  and  girls,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  of  ages  varying  from  7  to 
13.  They  are  employed  from  Februaryuntil  July,  in 
picking  stones  and  weeding.  The  rest  of  the  year  I 
do  not  employ  them.  [I  saw  three  boys  at  work  weed- 
ing under  an  old  man  ;  they  seemed  quite  healthy  and 
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contented,  and  said  they  went  to  play  in  the  village 
directly  their  work  w^s  over  ;  therefore,  not  over- 
tired,— F.  H.  N.]  I  invariably  put  about  six  boys 
and  girls  together,  under  the  direction  of  a  steady  old 
man  whom  I  can  trust.  They  earn  from  2s.  to  3«. 
My  regular  staif  of  ploughboys  is  five  ;  they  earn 
from  4s.  to  5s.  They  are  with  the  team  almost  all 
the  year.  They  are  about  14  years  old.  Another 
boy  goes  with  the  shepherd;  I  pay  him  3s.  Some  of 
the  little  boys  are  also  employed  in  scaring,  but  only 
one  or  two.  That  should  occupy  them  on  Sundays, 
but  we  sometimes  allow  them  to  go.  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  boys.  I  sometimes  employ  more  than 
I  want  for  the  sake  of  the  parents.  There  are  a  good 
many  children  in  the  parish,  and  they  axe  employed 
more  generally  in  field  labour  than  in  other  places. 
My  man  engages  the  children;  I  do  no  work  by  f the 
great  with  them.  I  do  contract  with  a  man  to  single 
turnips,  and  he  brings  a  boy  with  him,  whom  he  pays. 
All  my  men  come  under  one  mile  to  their  work.  1 
pay  12s.  6d.  ;  the  extra  6d.  is  in  lieu  of  beer.  The 
extra  money  they  earn  in  harvest  adds  at  least  Is.  a 
week  to  their  wages  throughout  the  year.  The  edu- 
cation among  the  young  is  very  defective,  but  is  im- 
proving. One  of  my  ploughboys  left  me  to  go  to  a 
situation  on  a  railway,  and  has  now  been  promoted, 
and  gets  501.  a  year.  There  is  a  desire  for  educa- 
tion among  the  agricultural  class,  if  they  had  only 
an  opportunity  of  improving  themselves.  I  think 
an  Act  of  Parliament  compelling  fathers  to  send  their 
children  to  school  instead  of  to  work  would  be  objec- 
tionable, because  you  could  only  enforce  it  by  fining 
the  father  if  he  disobeyed  ;  and  if  he  could  not  pay 
he  must  go  to  prison ;  and  it  would  never  do  that  a 
man  should  be  branded  as  a  convict  because  he  sent 
his  sons  to  work. 

The  cottages  here  are  sufficient  in  number,  but  the 
accommodation  in  many  cases  bad.  The  rent  is  about 
60s.  to  100s.  [I  found  one  in  the  village,  small  but 
clean  and  comfortable,  let  at  39s.,  with  a  garden. — 
F.  H.  N.]  I  have  no  cottages  on  my  farm  ;  I  wish  I 
had.  I  am  willing  to  pay  interest  on  the  necessary 
outlay.  I  feel  satisfied  that  if  I  had  men  living  on 
my  farm  I  should  see  that  they  were  educated,  and 
that  they  behaved  well;  but  now,  as  they  live  at 
the  village,  I  have  no  hold  over  them.  I  should  not 
be  put  to  serious  inconvenience  if  I  employed  no  chil- 
dren until  they  were  10.  The  employment  before 
that  age  is  of  more  benefit  to  the  families  than  to  the 
farmers.  We  don't  expect  the  children  before  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  if  it  is  wet,  we  send  them 
home.  I  should  not  like  to  have  labourers  living  in 
my  house. 

[This  gentleman  was  good  enough  to  show  me 
round  thp  village  of  Irchester,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  his  house.  The  school  good  and  well 
attended.  Some  of  the  cottages  good,  but  many  very 
bad.  He  showed  me  one,  the  door  of  which  opened 
into  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  a  court-yard,  in 
which  a  father,  mother,  and  five  children  live.  Only 
one  room  upstairs  and  one  down,  the  latter  used  as  a 
shoemaker's  workshop. — F.  H.  N.] 

87.  John  Brudenell,  labourer. — I  have  worked 
here  (Irchester)  for  eleven  years.  I  have  only  one  son, 
aged  30.  There  used  to  be  no  school  here.  I  used  to 
teach  them  in  the  winter.  They  did  not  know  where 
to  go,  and  they  wanted  some  learning,  so  I  said,  "  I'll 
"  teach  you."  That  was  28  years  ago.  About  six 
came  to  my  cottage  to  be  taught.  That  went  on 
for  two  winters.  I  took  it  up  again  about  three  years 
since,  because  there  was  no  school.  The  boys'  friends 
asked  me.  I  let  them  come  to  my  house.  Seventeen 
was  the  most  I  had;  I  had  no  room  for  more.  I  might 
have  had  many  more  if  I  had  had  room.  They  paid 
me  Id.  per  week,  and  found  their  own  lights.  They 
each  brought  a  candle  in  turn.  I  taught  them  to  read, 
write,  and  spell.  They  came  very  regularly  for  about 
four  months.  ,  They  were  all  boys.  I  took  it  up  like 
out  of  pity  for  them.  Their  friends  wanted  them  to 
learn.  They  used  to  come  from  7  to  8.  They  got 
on  uncommon  well  some  on  'em.     Many  of  them  did 


did  not  know  how  to  make  a  stroke  when  they,  came, 
and  could  write  their  names  fair  when  they  left. 
There  are  a  good  many  now  who  want  to  learn,  but 
they  don't  like  to  go  to  the  school,  because  there  are 
not  enough  people  to  teach  'em.  A  man  cannot  manage 
more  than  a  score;  30  or  40  go  to  the  night  school 
now.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  a  law 
said  you  shall  not  send  your  boy  to  work  unless  he 
can  read  and  write.  It  would  sometimes  be  a  hard- 
ship on  the  families,  but  I  think  he  could  learn  enough 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  10.  At  the  age  of  6  or  7  a 
child  can  take  care  of  the  younger  children,  so  that  the 
mother  can  go  about  the  housework.  It  would  be  rather 
inconvenient  if  the  child  were  taken  away  at  that  age. 
I  believe  much  of  the  children's  time  is  wasted  ;  that 
is  because  they  ain't  made  to  go  to  school.  It  looks 
as  if  the  parents  had  no  care  about  their  children  as 
they  should  have.  I  have  an  allotment  of  one  rood,  for 
which  I  pay  12s.  &d.  I  could  not  manage  more  than 
that  without  neglecting  my  regular  work.  I  grow  a 
little  corn.  It  is  expensive  work  growing  corn  with 
spade  labour,  but  I  don't  mind  that.  I  sell  a  few 
potatoes  and  wheat,  but  never  anything  else.  There 
is  nobody  at  home  but  my  wife.  I  sometimes  engage 
a  man  to  dig  for  me.  I  pay  him  3rf.  a  pole ;  he  can't 
do  it  under.  It  will  take  him  all  his  time  to  earn  half- 
a-crown  a  day.  A  great  many  cottages  here  have  only 
one  room  above  and  one  below,  with  man,  wife, 
and  five  or  six  children.  I  go  out  to  look  after  the 
boys  and  girls  twitching,  &c.,  with  about  six  of  them; 
they  are  ready  and  willing  to  work.  We  work  from 
7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  lunch  and  one 
for  dinner.  They  don't  appear  tired.  They  are  better 
when  they  have  been  out  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
than  when  they  begin.  They  had  rather  work  than 
sit  indoors.  It  does  not  hurt  them  a  bit  ;  but  they 
wear  out  more  clothes  at  work;  but  only  put  on  old 
ones.  If  there  were  cottages  on  the  farms,  away  from 
the  public-houses,  the  men  could  not  go  there  so  much. 
I  live  in  the  village  now,  but  I  had  sooner  live  near 
my  work  than  in  the  village,  even  if  I  had  three  or  four 
children.  The  children  don't  get  any  good  from  run- 
ning about  the  village;  and  they  are  very  handy  to 
send  for  supplies  if  you  live  away  from  it. 

[This  man  was  a  common  farm  labourer.  His 
education,  which  was  self-acquired,  was  very  small ; 
but  he  was  evidently  a  thinking  and  very  intel- 
ligent man,  and  answered  my  questions  with  great 
readiness.  The  demand  for  education  in  the  village 
was  evidently  limited  to  a  few,  as  appears  from  the 
preceding  and  following  (schoolmaster's)  evidence. — 
F.  H.  N.] 

88.  J.  P.  Jones,  schoolmaster,  Irchester.- — The  boys 
begin  to  leave  this  school  when  they  are  8 ;  they  attend 
irregularly  from  that  age  until  they  are  10 ;  a  few 
continue  until  they  are  12.  There  are  40  names  on 
the  book  for  night  school,  about  30  usually  attend ; 
they  pay  2d.  a  week,  and  are  generally  very  attentive. 
The  night  school  lasts  two  hours  every  evening.  None 
come  from  a  distance.  About  half  the  children  in  the 
village  who  might  come  to  the  day  school  do  come.  I 
have  as  many  as  I  can  manage ;  more  would  come  to 
the  night  school  if  I  had  somebody  to  help  me  teach. 
Children  are  not  prevented  coming  to  the  day  school 
by  having  to  pay  \d.  &  week;  but  I  think  that  the  26?. 
a  week  paid  for  the  night  school  is  an  impediment. 

PYTCHLEY. 

Population  -  536. 

89.  Extract  from   Return   sent   in  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Hetcock,  J.P.,  Pytchley. 

In  rural  districts  many  young  females  are  em- 
ployed away  from  home  in  service,  and  continue  so  till 
they  maiTy,  generally  with  good  effect  to  their  moral 
characters,  where  they  acquire  a  beneficial  training 
for  domestic  duties  far  better  than  those  who  seek 
employment  at  home.  Here  the  employment  of 
females  [in  agriculture]  is  by  no  means  regular 
They  are  almost  solely  employed  in  weeding,  hay" 
getting,  and  harvest ;  and  the  quantity  engaged  and- 
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the   time   of  their  employment  is  regulated  by  the 
season  ;  -whether  wet  or  dry.     By  this  their  morals 
are  not  prejudicially  affected.     I  would  not  prohibit 
field  labour  for  women,  as  they  prefer  out  of  door 
labour  which  is  suitable  for  them,  and  at  times  their 
aid  is  very  essential  in  busy  seasons.    I  should  recom- 
mend no  restriction  on  the  labour  of  boys  after  8  years. 
Children  do  not  undertake  work  here  at  a  long  distance 
from  home.     It  would  be  vexatious  to  the  employer 
and  to  parents  to  have  the  distance  defined.  The  every 
day  evidence  afforded  in  our  streets,  after  the  hours 
of  labour  are  over,  and  the  amusements  so  joyously 
cMTied  on,  are  a  convincing  proof  that  the  energies  of 
the  young  have  not  been  overtaxed.    No  compulsory 
restraint  to  enforce  education  would  be  attended  with 
a  good  effect.     Tnduqements  to  attend  at  school,  such 
as  rewards  given  for  regularity,  entertainments  given 
during  the  summer  at  the  houses  of  the  squires  or  the 
chief  fai'mers  are  great  incentives  to  join  the  school. 
The   industrious   and  obedient  obtain   in  public  the 
favour  of  their  superiors  to  the  great  incitement  of  the 
rest.     If  at  all  seasons   of  the  year  children  above 
8  years  old  were  confined   at   school,  their   parents 
would  become  paupers  without  the  assistance  of  their 
children.      From  5  years  old  to  8  this  inconvenience 
would  not   affect  them  ;  above  that  age  it  seems  a 
night  school  might  succeed.     A  few  years  since  the 
cottages  were  too  confined  for  room  either  to  preserve 
health  or  to   prevent   evils.     Happily  this   state   of 
things  has  been  much  remedied,  with  the  prospect  of 
still   further  amelioration.     Every  year    develops    a 
disposition  to  improve  the  comfort  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  cottages.     AU  [young  persons]  both  males 
and   females    can  read,   but    out   of  this   number  a 
great  proportion  write  imperfectly  and  know  little  of 
arithmetic.     The  evening  schools  are  maintained  by 
weekly  payments  from  the  scholars  ;  the  usual  charge 
being  a  halfpenny  a  head  per  night.     The  want  of 
pecuniary  means  among  the  class  of  persons  who  would 
attend  [is  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  main- 
taining an  efficient  evening  school].     The  only  objec- 
tion being  not  the  unwillingness  of  the  young  people 
to  attend,  but  the  inability  alleged  by  their  parents  to 
make  the  requisite  payments. 

90.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed 

to  me  by  the  Kev.  C.  Hetcock. 

"  When  you  ask  me  how  many  weeks  in  the  year 
children  from  8  to  10  years  old  gain  employment, 
I  reply  for  10  or  12  weeks,  partly  in  bird  scaring  and 
weeding  in  the  spring,  and  again  in  the  hay  season 
and  harvest  to  drive  carts,  and  to  help  their  parents  in 
gleaning  during  the  autumn.  Deprive  the  parents  of 
their  aid  only  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the  deficiency  is 
sensibly  felt.  The  wages  given  by  farmers  for  chil- 
dren [boys]  at  these  seasons  are  2s.  per  week.  So 
that  each  child  above  8  will  earn  towards  shoemaker's 
and  tailor's  bill  from  20s.  to  25s.  during  the  year. 
Again,  in  reply  your  inquiry  whether  in  food  and 
clothing  there  is  any  perceptible  difference  when  at 
work,  rather  than  when  at  school,  I  am  instructed  to 
say  that  there  is  no  apparent  difference." 

91 .  Extracts  from  Eeturn  sent  in  by  J.  B.  Robinson, 

Esq.,  of  Cranford  [as  to  the  state  of  education]. 

One  boy  aged  16  told  the  rector  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  Jesus  Christ;  this  happened  in  1868  ;  the 
boy  was  not  particularly  dull.  An  evening  school  is 
only  a  question  of  money  ;  a  good  master  and  books 
supplied,  the  lads  and  young  men  would  attend  readily, 
as  they  did  some  years  ago  when  a  night  school 
existed  here. 
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92.  Rev.  F.  Pizey,  Bozeat. — I  have  occasionally 
seen  girls  working  in  the  fields  here  in  summer  weed- 
ing wheat,  and  in  winter  twitching.  They  are  usually 
12  to  16  years  old.  For  medical  reasons  girls  should 
not  be  employed  at  that  age.     I  object  to  the  employ- 


ment of  little  boys  as  carters  ;  I  have  known  them 
injured  by  the  horses  ;  they  should  not  be  so  employed 
until  12  or  13.  The  sexes  work  together  when  at  work 
in  the  field.  There  are  many  illegitimate  children,  but 
the  lace  work  causes  that,  not  the  farm  work.  Too  many 
that  I  marry  have  had  one  (or  more)  childi'en ;  there 
is  also  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  marriages.  Some 
of  our  cottages  are  awfully  bad,  not  fit  to  house  a  pig; 
they  are  very  old  ;  usually  one  room  downstairs  and 
one  or  two  up.  The  school  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  exertions  of  the  parson.  I  can  only  pay  an  un- 
•certificated  mistress,  and  therefore  it  is  not  under  in- 
spection. Boys  leave  about  9,  girls  at  7  as  a  rule, 
but  boys  go  bird  keeping  and  twitching  before  that. 
There  are  as  a  rule  no  gardens  to  the  cottages  ;  there 
were  allotments,  but  they  have  been  taken  away. 
Wages  about  \\s.  Many  men  walk  three  or  four 
miles  a  day  to  work  elsewhere.  I  am  in  favour  of  an 
extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  ;  I  have  lived  in  Lan- 
cashire and  know  how  they  work.  I  do  not  think  a 
boy  can  do  much  good  at  school  after  he  has  been  at 
work  all  day.  Farmers  sometimes  insist  on  the  boys 
going  to  work  with  the  father.  In  my  opinion 
families  would  lose  nothing  if  children  were  resta-icted 
from  going  to  work  up  to  a  certain  age.  On  the  whole 
I  consider  the  boys  are  well  treated  and  fairly  paid, 
but  they  have  no  sufficient  opportunities  of  becoming 
educated.  Girls  in  these  parts  labour  under  great 
disadvantages  ;  they  are  put  to  the  "  lace  trade  "  at 
the  early  age  of  6  or  7  years.  The  lace  making  is  the 
prolific  source  of  bad  health  and  bad  morals,  and  pro- 
duces no  pecuniary  result  worthy  of  the  sacrifice. 
Lace  makers  as  a  rule  are  unfit  for  domestic  service 
and  for  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother  ;  hence  the 
low  condition  of  parishes  in  which  such  trades  are 
carried  on. 

93.  Mr.  W.  Fancott. — I  have  lived  at  Bozeat  38 
years.  I  farm  145  acres  (50  of  which  are  grass).  I 
never  employ  women  ;  I  employ  two  or  three  boys 
and  four  or  five  men.  The  lowest  wages  for  men  are 
1  Is.,  and  for  boys  2s.  6d.  I  sometimes  employ  young 
boys  of  7  or  8  at  twitching  and  picking  stones  in 
spring  and  summer,  but  not  in  winter.  For  these 
jobs  1  send  out  half  a  dozen  boys  with  one  of  my  men 
to  look  after  them. 

94.  William  Dredge,  aged  17. — I  have  worked 
for  Mr.  Fancott  [93]  eight  or  nine  years.  I  came 
for  Ad.  a  day ;  I  now  get  7s.  a  week,  I  used  to  go  to 
day  school,  and  I  go  on  Sundays  now  [read  fairly]. 

95.  F.  Dredge,  aged  12. — I  have  been  at  work  six 
or  seven  years  ;  I  drive  plough.  I  go  to  school  on 
Sunday,  but  have  not  been  much  at  day  school  since 
I  have  been  at  work.  [Read  a  very  little  j  could  not 
write.] 

96.  Mrs.  Johnson,  schoolmistress,  Bozeat. — I  have 
only  just  come  here.  I  was  schoolmistress  here 
formerly  for  three  years,  but  I  left  seven  years  ago. 
There  are  now  60  names  on  the  books ;  I  have  had 
110  names  formerly,  and  the  population  has  rather 
increased  during  the  last  seven  years  ;  I  intend  to 
open  a  night  school  next  week.  The  Sunday  school 
is  well  attended  ;  there  are  between  60  and  70  usually 
present. 

97.  ExTEACT  from  letter  wi-itten  by  Mrs.  Johnson, 
schoolmistress,  Bozeat. 

"  I  find  that  from  the  age  of  3  to  7  years  they  are 
tolerably  regular  ;  but  from  that  age  to  the  age  of  10 
they  are  very  irregular,  and  generally  consider  they 
have  finished  school ;  some  of  them  can  scarcely  read 
a  word  of  two  or  three  syllables  correctly  ;  few  of 
them  have  so  far  advanced  as  to  write  in  a  book,  and 
but  few  have  gone  beyond  the  third  simple  rule  in 
arithmetic  when  they  leave  the  school." 

98.  Edwin  Robinson,  age  6.  —  I   have  been  out 

twitching   once  for  Mr. .    That  was   last  week. 

I  worked  all  the  week  ;  seven  boys  were  at  work.  I 
have  never  been  to  work  before.  J.  Surridge  looked 
after  us  ;  we  worked  from  6  to  6.     Mother  sent  me. 

Mr. paid  me  \s.\d.     We  had  half  an  hour  for 

lunch,  and  one  hour  for  dinner,  for  which  we  came 
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home.  It  rained  part  of  the  time,  and  we  came  home 
then.  J.  Surridge  did  not  beat  the  boys.  [Read 
fairly.] 

99.  Mrthur  Chambers,  age  7.  —  I  went  to  work 
last  Monday  for  a  day  and  a  half  for  Mr.  Fancott; 
I  went  twitching.  There  were  seven  boys  at  work. 
Mr.  F.  gave  me  5d.  Mother  sent  me  to  ask  Mr.  F.. 
for  work.  We  had  half  an  hour  for  bi'eakfast,  and  came 
home  for  one  hour  for  dinner.  G.  H.  looked  after  us ;  he 
cut  a  stick  off  the  hedge,  and  gave  it  to  some  of  them  if 
they  did  not  work  ;  he  gave  it  to  me  sometimes. 
[Could  read  a  very  little,  but  not  write.] 

[This  boy  and  the  previous  one,  No.  98,  were 
examined  in  the  school  at  Bozeat.  They  were  both 
extremely  small,  but  were  the  oldest  boys  in  the 
school,  and  the  only  boys  in  the  school  on  that  day 
who  had  been  to  work. — F.  H.  N.] 

100.  Mr.  J.  Harrison. — I  farm  460  acres  at  Bozeat. 
I  employ  three  women  and  one  girl  twitching  and 
stone  picking.  I  have  had  them  at  work  about  a 
fortnight.  None  of  the  men  go  more  than  one  mile  to 
work  from  here.  I  come  from  Durham,  and  have 
only  been  here  six  months.  I  think  the  men  here  are 
very  good  labourers.  It  would  do  the  boys  good  to 
have  a  bit  more  schooling.  If  any  man  has  a  bic  more 
tact  than  the  rest  we  all  want  him. 

101.  John  Dredge. — I  have  nine  children,  eight  at 
home  (five  boys  and  three  girls).  I  have  a  good  cottage 
with  two  good  bed-rooms  ;  I  pay  60«.  a  year  without  a 
garden.  Three  of  my  sons  are  at  work,  aged  16,  14,  and 
11.  There  are  also  two  young  ones  not  at  work  ;  tliey 
go  to  a  woman's  school.  I  am  no  scholar,  but  I  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  learn  ;  none  of  my  children  can 
write,  but  they  can  read  a  little.  I  often  hear  people 
say  they  wish  they  could  read  and  write.  I  send  my 
boys  out  to  work  as  soon  as  I  can  ;  they  go  out 
twitching  when  they  are  7  or  8.  I  think  they  go  to 
work  half  their  time  between  the  ages  of  8  and  10.  I 
have  heard  my  wife  say  that  they  eat  more  when  they 
are  at  play  than  at  work. 

SYWELL. 
Population  -         -  241. 

102.  Thomas  Bands,  master  of  SyweU  school. — I 
have  been  here  five  years.  We  have  at  present  35 
scholars  on  our  books.  I  have  never  known  more  than 
42  on  our  books.  The  average  number  who  attend 
now  is  33  on  week  days,  and  from  45  to  50  on  Sundays. 
We  have  58  names  on  our  Sunday  school  book  ;  about 
the  same  number  attend  the  Sunday  school  both  in 
summer  and  winter.  The  children  of  eight  years  old 
can  usually  read  and  write  pretty  well,  and  understand 
the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic.  There  are  only  five 
children  in  the  village  who  do  not  attend  school  at  all. 
Between  the  ages  of  8  and  10  the  children  attend 
the  day  school  about  six  months  in  the  year,  and 
between  10  and  12  about  three  months  in  the  year. 
After  12  they  only  attend  on  Sunday  and  the  night 
school.  There  is  a  night  school  three  nights  a  week, 
from  the  beginning  of  October  until  the  end  of  March ; 
it  lasts  one  and  a  half  hours  each  evening ;  15  attend 
at  present  ;  they  are  chiefly  boys.  The  girls  are 
employed  in  making  lace.  Fifteen  is  a  large  propor- 
tion of  all  the  young  persons  who  live  in  the  village. 
The  scholars  at  the  night  school  read  write,  and  do 
arithmetic.  They  read  instructive  books  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  information.  I  sometimes  read  to 
them. 

103.  Extract  from  Return  sent  by  Mr.  Eambek. 
Morals  are  not   more   .-ffected  by  employment  in 

aqiriculture  than  by  the  same  number  of  persons  being 
collected  for  any  other  purpose  unrestrained  by  the 
presence  of  superiors.  With  respect  to  the  proper 
training  of  young  persons  for  domestic  duties,  the  ab- 
sence of  this  is  a  manifest  evil,  and  a  distaste  for  the 
necessary  restraint  imposed  upon  in-door  servants  is 
acquired  (?)  by  the  liberty  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  in 
the  fields.  It  is  objectionable  for  women  having 
families  to  be  taken  too  much  from  home ;  but  as 
labourers  are  not  plentiful,  and  the  time  that  women 
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work  in  the  fields  so  short,  viz.,  a  few  months  in  the  Northampton- 
year,  it  is  not  advisable  to  place  any  restriction  upon  shire, 
the  employment  of  women.  In  agricultural  districts 
the  parents  are  rarely  so  inhuman  as  to  force  their 
children  to  do  more  than  is  consistent  with  their  age 
and  strength.  The  picture  of  health  that  most  children 
are  who  work  in  the  fields  sufficiently  attests  this.  As 
much  might  be  done  by  any  well  organized  system  of 
evening  schools,  any  interference  with  attendance  at 
work  is  less  necessary  ;  indeed,  evening  schools  might 
be  made  a  very  important  way  of  obtaining  education, 
and  some  means  should  be  adopted  of  making  them  as 
efficient  as  possible,  and  as  encouraging  to  the  scholars. 
I  should  recommend  compulsory  attendance  at  day 
schools  (such  schools  to  be  supported  by  the  State  and 
voluntary  contributions)  whenever  employment  cannot 
be  obtained  ;  the  parents  being  less  able  to  bear  any 
portion  of  the  school  expense  when  the  children 
are  unemployed,  it  is  reasonable  for  this  to  be  borne 
by  others  if  compulsory  attendance  is  required. 

104.  Mr.  George  Robinson. — I  occupy  Sywell  Lodge 
Farm,  180  acres.  I  have  been  here  seven  years.  I 
require  four  men,  one  lad  (age  1 5).  and  three  boys  to 
cultivate  my  farm.  I  work  myself  besides.  I  pay  12s. 
per  week  to  the  men,  Qs.  to  the  lad,  and  about  2s.  or  3s. 
to  the  boys.  My  men  hve  either  at  Sywell  (one  mile 
distant)  or  at  Holcot  (one  and  a  half  miles).  In 
consequence  of  the  distance  the  men  hve  from  home, 
they  come  half  an  hour  later  and  leave  half  an  hour 
earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  In  harvest  they 
sometimes  knock  up  a  place  to  sleep  in.  I  contract  to 
get  my  threshing  done  by  machinery,  otherwise  I 
should  have  to  keep  more  men.  I  allow  all  the  men 
who  do  not  go  home  to  dinner  one  pint  of  small  beer  ; 
that  costs  me  4c?.  per  gallon.  The  boys  have  half  a 
pint.  I  never  employ  a  boy  under  8,  usually  not 
under  10.  I  give  2s.  per  week  at  first,  and  raise  it 
gradually  ;  when  they  are  at  the  plough  tliey  have  3s. 
They  are  usually  the  sons  of  my  labourers.  The 
paients  wish  me  to  employ  them.  The  boys  are 
employed  as  follows  : —  ■ 

In  January  and  February,  draining  (the  boys  place 

the  tile  beside  the  furrow  ready  to  be  put  in,  and 

help  to  fill  in  the  furrow  after  the  tile  has  been 

placed). 
March  to  end  of  July,  ploughing   (on  heavy  land, 

where  three  horses  are  required,  the  boys  lead 

the  horses). 
August,  harvest  (boys  make  bands  and  tie  up). 
September,  October,  and  November,  ploughing. 
December,  draining. 
My  lad  can  direct  a  plough.  I  never  employ  women; 
they  are  very  little  employed  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
sometimes  they  work  where  there  is  a  cottage  on  the 
farm.  I  always  pay  the  boy's  father  if  he  works  for 
me,  otherwise  I  pay  the  boy.  I  allow  one  hour  for 
dinner  (1  to  2),  and  half  an  hour  for  lunch  (9.30  to  10). 
The  boys  become  stronger  from  the  work  they  do;  it 
is  not  injurious  to  them.  My  farm  is  managed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  other  farms  in  the  neighbourhood. 
If  I  did  not  employ  any  boys  until  they  were  12  I 
should  be  short-handed  ;  the  expense  of  the  cultivation 
of  my  farm  would  increase.  Where  the  land  is  heavy 
(as  here)  the  plough  must  be  drawn  by  three  horses 
in  line,  and  a  boy  is  wanted  to  drive  them.  On  light 
land  two  horses  may  be  driven  abreast  with  reins. 
Before  I  came  here  I  had  a  farm  at  Kettering.  The 
boys  I  had  there  were  better  educated  than  those  I 
now  have.  I  did  not  find  that  the  boys  who  were 
better  educated  did  their  work  better  than  those  I 
have  at  present.  The  parents  of  my  boys  never  ask 
me  to  let  them  go  to  school.  Some  of  my  men  have 
allotments  ;  those  who  have  generally  stay  away  for  a 
day  or  two  to  dig  potatoes  after  harvest;  they  ask 
leave  to  go;  I  do  not  pay  them  wages  when  absent.  I 
think  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  the  proper  quantity  for 
an  allotment.  A  man  can  attend  to  that  without  giving 
up  his  ordinary  employment.  They  grow  barley, 
wheat,  and  vegetables  at  Sywell.  I  sell  them  seed  ; 
I  don't  think  they  steal  seed.  They  generally  have 
their  crops  ground  and  use  them  themselves. 
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105.  John  Parker,  age  12. — I  work  for  Mr.  Ro- 
binson ;  I  never  worked  anywhere  else.  I  have 
three  sisters  and  five  brothers.  My  father  and 
mother  live  at  Holcot;  I  live  with  them.  I  have 
never  been  to  school  except  on  Sundays.  There  is  no 
evening  school  at  Holcot.  I  have  been  at  work  here 
about  three  years.  I  learnt  to  read  a  little  at  the 
Sunday  school;  can't  write. 

106.  Samuel  Parker,  age  10,  brother  of  last. — I  have 
been  at  work  here  one  year ;  used  to  come  with  father 
a  year  before  that.  Never  been  to  school  except  on 
Sunday.  I  never  learnt  to  write ;  can  read  a  little. 
[Very  badly.— F.  H.  N.] 

[The  father  of  these  boys  told  me  that  he  could  not 
send  his  boys  to  school,  because  he  wanted  all  the 
money  they  could  earn  for  him. — F.  H.  N.J 

107.  Joseph  Barker,  age  15. — I  work  for  Mr.  Ro- 
binson. I  live  at  Sywell.  I  have  been  at  work  six 
years.  Went  to  school  before  I  began  work.  I  go 
to  a  night  school  now  three  times  ^a  week.  I  can 
read  well,  and  write  and  sum  a  little. 

108.  Mr.  James  Siddons,  SyweU  Grange. — My  farm 
is  409  acres  in  extent,  250  being  grass.  I  have  been 
here  17  years.  I  employ  regularly  five  men  at  12s., 
four  boys  at  3s.  Gd.  to  8s.  One  or  two  of  my  sons  also 
sometimes  do  a  little  work.  I  give  no  allowances  as 
a  general  rule.  I  employ  no  females  except  in  hay 
time,  when  I  employ  one  or  two  women.  Two  of 
my  boys  come  from  Sywell,  which  is  one  mile  distant; 
three  men  from  Walgrave  (three  miles)  [they  were 
temporarily  employed  in  draining. — ^F.  H.  N.]  ;  the 
rest  come  from  Holcot.  I  have  had  men  occasionally 
from  Moulton  (four  miles). 

I  employ  my  boys  as  follows  : — 

January  and  February,  serving  the  cattle  in  the 
yard  and  the  sheep  in  the  field. 

March  to  May,  ploughing  and  seeding. 

June  to  September,  hay  and  harvest. 

October,  ploughing  and  seeding. 

November  and  December,  looking  after  stock. 

The  youngest  boy  I  now  have  at  work  is  11.  I 
have  had  them  under  9.  Parents  are  always  anxious 
to  get  their  boys  employed.  The  hours  of  work  now  are 
half-past  6  to  half-past  5.  I  allow  them  half  an  hour 
each  way,  on  account  of  the  distance  they  have  to 
come.  I  pay  the  boy's  father  if  he  works  for  me,  if 
tiot,  the  boy  himself.  I  employ  my  boys  all  the  year 
round,  and  increase  their  wages  gradually.  When  the 
boys  are  at  plough  they  go  out  from  half-past  6  until 
2  ;  they  then  have  half  an  hour  for  lunch,  and  do 
various  little  jobs  about  the  yard  after  that.  I  could 
not  spare  them  after  they  come  in  from  plough  with- 
out inconvenience.  We  are  very  short  handed.  The 
older  boys  of  a  family  usually  come  to  work  for  me 
here,  because  of  the  distance  the  farm  is  from  their 
homes,  and  I  can  employ  them  aU  day  long.  My  boys 
can  usually  read  and  write.  I  desire  them  to  go  to 
the  Sunday  school.  I  think  boys  ought  to  learn  to 
read  and  write ;  they  would  be  more  useful  as  farm 
labourers  if  they  could.  Their  moral  training  is  not 
well  attended  to  ;  they  are  not  trustworthy  ;  I  attri- 
bute that  to  their  not  being  weU  brought  up.  Formerly 
it  was  the  practice  for  the  younger  labourers  (i.e.,  the 
labourers  from  16  to  24  years  old)  to  live  at  the  farm 
houses  ;  there  they  received  a  sort  of  training.  That 
ceased  some  time  ago,  and  the  present  generation  had 
no  such  training  as  that.  It  is  quite  exceptional  for 
the  labourers  to  live  at  the  farmhouse  about  hera  I 
could  spare  the  boys  up  to  9  years  of  age  without 
serious  inconvenience,  but  not  up  to  10.  After  they 
come  to  me  I  could  not  spare  them  at  all  without 
serious  inconvenience.  Young  men  don't  like  to  live 
with  the  farmers  now  because  of  the  restraint.  The 
use  of  machinery  rather  increases  than  diminishes  the 
demand  for  labour. 

I  should  like  to  have  all  my  labourers  within  about 
one  mile  of  their  work.  I  have  one  cottage  which  I 
rent  with  my  farm.  I  would  willingly  pay  at  least 
four  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  necessary  to  build  two 
mbre  cottages,  if  I  could  have  them.  Mr.  Beasley 
wishes  some' of  the  labourers  to  live  in  my  house.     I 


approve  of  that  plan,  but  the  labourers  won't  do  it. 
I  think  one  cottage  to  every  100  acres  sufficient  for 
my  farm.  My  cottage  has  a  garden  of  20  poles.  I 
approve  of  allotments  ;  they  should  not  be  more  than 
30  poles.  More  than  that  would  interfere  with  the 
labour  which  the  employer  requires,  or  if  it  does  not 
the  labourer  must  hire  somebody  to  work  on  his  allot- 
ment. As  a  general  rule  20  poles  would  produce  as 
much  as  a  family  would  require.  ^ 

Although  I  find  a  difficulty  in  procuring  labour  the 
vagrants  are  constantly  increasing  in  number  ;  they 
won't  work.  I  am  a  guardian  of  the  Wellingborough 
Union. 

109.  Mrs.  Deeley. — I  live  at  Mr.  Siddons's  cottage. 
I  have  five  sons  ;  three  work  for  Mr.  Siddons.  [The 
two  others  were  too  young  to  work. — F.  H.  N.]  I 
always  send  my  boys  to  work  as  soon  as  I  can  ;  how 
are  we  to  live  if  they  don't  work  ?  I  would  sooner 
live  here  than  at  Sywell.  [One  mile.]  The  baker 
brings  me  my  things.  My  husband  is  a  scholar  ;  he 
teaches  the  boys  who  don't  go  to  work.  Our  garden 
is  useful ;  I  wish  it  was  larger. 

110.  Richard  Deeley  (12  years  old).  [Son  of  last 
witness.] — I  went  to  work  when  I  was  7.  I  was  at 
school  before  that ;  I  have  not  been  since.  Don't  go 
to  the  evening  school.  Father  teaches  us  on  a  Sun- 
day; we  read  the  Testament.  My  brother  writes 
rather  better  than  me. 
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Population 
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9. — I  have  been  at  work  2^ 


John  Lucas, 
years.  I  work  for  Mr.  Britten  at  Overstone.  I  have 
one  brother  and  four  sisters.  We  live  at  Moulton, 
nearly  one  mile  off,  I  went  to  school  before  I  went 
to  work ;  go  to  a  Sunday  school  now  ;  can  read  a 
little. 

112.  George  Barber,  age  17. — T  came  to  work  seven 
or  eight  years  ago.  1  went  to  school  before  I  came  to 
work.  I  have  been  to  school  one  winter  since  I  have 
been  at  work.  Can  read  a  little.  Live  at  Moulton. 
I  have  two  brothers  and  three  sisters.  Live  with  father. 
I  have  never  been  ill  since  I  have  been  at  work. 

113.  Edwa,rd  Hornet  age  11. — I  live  at  Overstone  ; 
work  for  Mr.  Britten ;  worked  here  four  years  ; 
never  worked  anywhere  else.  I  go  to  school  on  Sun- 
days, and  used  to  go  to  school  before  I  came  to  work. 
I  have  never  been  away  from  work  since  I  began. 

114.  William  Home,  age  13.  [Brother  of  last 
witness.] — I  came  to  work  here  (Overstone  farm) 
when  I  was  7  years  old.  I  like  work.  I  only  go  to 
school  on  Sundays. 

115.  JVilliam  Chown,  age  9. — I  live  at  Moulton.  I 
have  been  to  work  for  two  years.  I  have  two  sisters 
and  one  brother.  I  like  going  to  work,  but  like  going 
to  school  best;  I  go  to  school  on  Sundays,  but  on  no 
other  day.     Can  read  a  little;  cannot  write. 

116.  Thomas  Chown.  [Grandfather  of  last  wit- 
ness.]— I  live  at  MotUton  :  I  have  worked  on  this 
farm  (Overstone)  for  nine  years.  I  contract  to  do  work 
for  Mr.  Britten.  I  make  as  much  as  I  can  out  of  it. 
I  work  with  boys  of  from  10  to  14  years  old.  [He  was, 
when  examined,  at  work  in  a  field  with  about  seven  or 
eight  boys  under  him.  The  above  witnesses  Edward 
and  William  Home  and  W.  Chown  were  at  work  with 
him.  I  may  add  that  the  boys  appeared  to  me  to  be 
healthy  and  contented,  and  the  gang  in  every  respect 
well  conducted. — F.  H.  N.]  When  I  want  more 
boys,  I  tell  my  boys  that  I  want  five  or  six,  and 
they  bring  them  next  day.  No  difficulty  about  getting 
them.  I  pay  each  boy  Qd.  to  8rf.  a  day.  The  boys 
are  easy  to  manage.     They  are  all  ready  to  work.     I 

never   use   a   stick.     I  was  asked   by to  use  a 

whip ;  "  I  said  no,  you  cannot  drive  an  Englishman, 
much  more  a  boy." 

117.  Henry  Lucas.  —  I  live  at  Moulton;  I  have 
worked  on  this  farm  [Overstone]  near  20  years.  I 
have  two  boys  and  five  girls.  I  earn  12s.  a  week,  and  Is. 
extra  when  I  come  on  Sundays.  I  send  my  boy  (111) 
to  work,   because  I  want   money.     My  boy  is  not 
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strong;  but  he  is  better  when,  at  work  than  at  other 
times.  He  does  not  wear  out  more  clothes  when  at 
work  than  when  at  play.  Two  of  my  girls  work  at 
the  laipe  pillow.  I  pay  for  my  cottage  and  allotment 
(10  poles)  4:1.  6s.  a  year.  I  grow  vegetables  on  my 
allotment;  use  all  the  produce  myself.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  quarter  acre.  I  have  enough  time  to 
work  at  my  allotment  after  my  regular  work. 

118.  John  Stephenson. — I  live  at  Moulton ;  work  at 
Overstone.  I  have  six  boys  and  one  girl;  eldest  boy  is 
13.  Two  of  my  boys  work  at  Overstone.  I  send  them  to 
work  as  soon  as  they  can  work ;  I  cannot  keep  them 
unless  they  work.  Some  of  my  children  have  been  to 
school  regularly,  some  very  little.  That  is  because  their 
mother  is  sometimes  out,  and  the  children  are  obliged 
to  stay  at  home ;  "  the  big  uns  to  keep  the  little  uns 
company."  I  can  read,  but  not  write.  I  want  my 
children  to  be  taught.  I  know  a  man  is  a  fool  now  if 
he  cannot  read  and  write.  If  I  could  read  and  write 
I  could  earn  21.  a  week.  My  boys  are  in  better  health 
when  at  work  than  at  school.  I  pay  1«?.  a  week  foi* 
them  at  school ;  I  do  not  mind  that,  but  I  cannot  afford  to 
lose  their  earnings.  If  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  rather 
live  on  the  land  where  my  work  is.  I  have  lived  in 
lone  places  ;  I  then  had  to  walk  two  or  three  times  a 
week  to  the  nearest  village  to  get  provisions;  that  is 
inconvenient ;  I  think  it  best  for  my  wife  and  childi'en 
to  Kve  with  company.  I  pay  4Z.  10s.  for  my  house. 
I  have  no  allotment. 

119.  George  Britten,  ot  Overstone  farm,  390  acres. 
— I  have  had  this  farm  for  two  years.  My  father  is 
a  farmer,  and  I  was  brought  up  to  it.  My  regular 
staff  is  1 1  men,  two  lads,  and  five  boys.  I  pay  the 
men  12s.,  the  lads  7s.  to  9s.,  and  the  boys  3s.  per  week. 
When  they  come  on  Sunday  they  have  Is.  extra.  No 
allowances.  The  men  live  at  Moulton  [about  a  mile 
off. — F.  H.  N.]  or  Overstone  [half  a  mile].  I  allow 
them  half  an  hour  for  breal^ast,  and  one  hour  for 
dinner.  The  youngest  boy  I  have  ever  employed 
was  aged  8^  years ;  I  should  not  like  to  employ  boys 
younger  than  that.  It  is  not  usual  to  employ  them 
under  10.  I  could  do  without  boys'  labour  up  to  the 
age  of  10  without  increasing  the  expense  of  culti- 
vating my  farm.  When  they  are  set  on  under  10  it  is 
usually  at  the  wish  of  the  parents.  I  never  employ 
women  or  girls,  except  in  hay  time  or  harvest.  If 
the  boy's  father  works  for  me,  I  pay  him  the  boys 
wages  ;  if  he  does  not,  I  pay  the  boy  himself.  Wages 
are  usually  paid  weekly  about  here;  I  pay  every 
Friday  fortnight.  I  think  I  get  turnips  pulled,  stones 
and  twitch  jjicked  cheaper  by  Chown's  gang  than 
I  otherwise  could.  The  gang  works  from  Michaelmas 
until  spring.  Boys  are  always  ready  to  work  in  it. 
I  think  that  the  uneducated  make  better  farm- 
labourers  than  the  educated;  they  are  more  contented 
and  better  satisfied.  There  is  no  work  to  be  done  on 
a  farm  which  cannot  be  done  by  uneducated  men.  No 
sort  of  machinery  could  be  used  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  boys'  work. 

I  think  two  cottages  per  100  acres  the  desirable 
number  on  this  farm,  which  is  mixed  [land.  My 
men  live  chiefly  at  Moulton  (one  mile)  ;  there  are 
no  cottages  on  the  farm.  I  should  like  half  my  men 
to  live  on  the  farm;  their  having  to  walk  from 
Moulton  is  loss  to  me;  not  on  account  of  the  walk, 
but  because  they  would  be  more  under  my  command 
here.  If  I  had  cottages  I  could  give  them  to  whom 
I  liked,  and  so  secure  good  men.  I  think  an  allot- 
ment is  very  convenient  to  labourers.  I  think  20 
poles  sufficient.  Those  of  my  men  who  have 
allotments  ask  my  leave  to  go  to  work  for  themselves, 
and  are  not  paid  when  they  go  away.  Their  system 
is  to  grow  half  white  corn  and  half  green  vegetables, 
and  change  the  crop  each  year.  As  a  general  rule 
they  consume  everything  they  grow.  There  are  very 
few  cottages  on  the  farms  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
they  are  all  let  with  the  farms.  The  ordinary  rent  for 
cottages  is  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  week. 

120.  Bev.  E.  J.  Birch,  rector  of  Overstone.  Popu- 
lation about  200.  Been  here  10  years.  I  think  there 
is  no  need  of  any  legislative  enactment  to  restrain  the 


employment  of  women  and  children  in  field  labour  in 
this  district,  because  there  is  very  little  of  that  work 
done  by  them  here.  Some  boys  are  employed  on 
every  farm.  I  don't  think  that  farm  labour  is  phy- 
sically injurious  to  them.  Some  boys  are  employed  at 
limekilns  and  in  bi'ickmaking  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  not  in  my  parish  ;  and  I  think  that  that  work  is 
physically  injurious.  The  work  is  too  severe  ;  they 
have  to  carry  heavy  weights.  I  think  it  is  desirable 
that  the  age  at  which  children  begin  to  work  in  the  field 
should  be  fixed;  I  should  say  9.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
boys  in  this  neighbourhood  do  not  commence  regular 
work  until  they  are  9  years  old ;  but  they  go  out  to 
occasional  jobs  before  the  age  of  9,  and  that  occasional 
employment  is  a  great  interruption  to  their  education 
at  the  most  critical  time.  I  think  that  some  restric- 
tion should  be  placed  on  the  number  of  hours  boys  are 
permitted  to  work,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  have  some 
spare  time  to  go  to  school.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  should  not  continue  at  work  after  two  o'clock 
between  the  ages  of  9  and  13.  That  is  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  attendance  at  school  is  made  compul- 
sory. I  think  that  the  education  of  the  boys  is  fair  up 
to  the  time  at  which  they  first  go  out  to  occasional  work 
but  they  are  apt  to  deteriorate  very  soon ;  and  at  the 
age  of  15  their  education  usually  is  defective.  We 
have  a  night  school  in  my  parish  three  times  a  week 
about  three  months  a  year,  chiefly  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  ;  any  boys  may  attend  it  who  are  out  at 
work.  The  night  school  is  difficult  to  work,  and  the 
attendance  of  the  scholars  cannot  be  depended  upon 
for  long  together  ;  I  do  not  attribute  the  defective 
state  of  the  education  among  boys  to  any  indifference 
on  the  part  of  parents ;  I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that 
the  parents  cannot  do  without  the  children's  earnings, 
i.e.,  they  will  not  make  the  necessary  sacrifice.  I 
think  that  if  the  education  were  made  compulsory, 
the  expense  should  be  borne  by  a  Government  grant, 
otherwise  the  ratepayers  would  have  the  control  of 
the  school. 

I  think  three  cottages  per  100  acres  desirable  for  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  land.  There  is  not  that 
number  in  the  parish,  but  more  are  being  built.  The 
rent  of  the  cottages  in  this  parish  is  extremely  low, 
much  lower  than  the  neighbourhood.  The  best  are 
Is.  Qd.  per  week,  but  only  a  few  new  ones.  I  think 
it  desirable  that  the  labourers  should  reside  near  their 
work  ;  but  the  cottages  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be 
easily  accessible  from  the  village.  The  cottages  are 
not  crowded  here. 

I  think  it  a  great  advantage  to  a  labourer  to  have  a 
good  garden  of  about  30  poles  of  land,  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  is  the  extreme,  not  too  far  from  his  cottage.  The 
produce  of  the  allotment  is  generally  consumed  by  the 
family,  or  by  the  pigs.  One  of  the  pigs  is  sometimes 
sold.  Almost  all  the  boys  in  my  village  attend  school 
up  to  the  age  of  8,  and  fall  off  after  that. 

GREAT  BILLING. 


Northampton- 
shire. 
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425. 


121.  William  Perrott,  schoolmaster.  Great  Billing. 
— I  have  been  here  seven  years.  I  find  that  the  atten- 
dance of  girls  falls  off  about  6 — 7  years  of  age  ;  they 
are  then  employed  in  lacemaking.  The  boys  cease  to 
attend  at  8  or  9  years  of  age ;  some  never  come  again 
after  that  ;  others  (jibout  one-fourth)  come  back  for 
five  or  six  months  in  the  winter ;  rarely  any  attend 
after  the  age  of  10.  I  do  not  think  there  are  many 
boys  under  the  age  of  8  years  who  do  not  go  to  school 
at  all.  The  evening  school  is  badly  attended  ;  about 
nine  attend  only  in  the  winter  months. 

122.  George  Willet,  age  8.' — It  went  to  school  regu- 
larly up  to  last  autumn  [at  school  when  I  saw  him, 
Feb.  nth. — F.  H.  N.],  then  went  to  work.  I  like 
going  to  school  better  that  to  work.  Mr.  Britten 
wanted  me  to  go  to  work  ;  father  worked  for  him  last 
year.  I  worked  at  the  harvest,  and  minded  the  pigs 
afterwards.  L.  worked  up  to  November ;  worked 
sometimes  from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Made  the  bands  to 
tie.  up  the  corn.     When  I  was  yith  the;  pigs.I  ?hut 
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them  up  to  go  to  breakfast  and  dinner.    I  have  only 
one  sister.     [Read  well. — F.  H.  N.] 

123.  Philip  Pilbrow. — ^I  worked  for  Mr.  Britten  last 
harvest;  I  kept  the  pigs.  Father  is  a  shoemaker.  I 
have  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  I  like  going  to 
work  best.  The  boys  tell  me  there  is  work  to  be  had, 
and  then  I  go.  I  like  work  best,  because  I  get  money. 
I  have  2d.  a  week  out  of  my  wages.  The  farmer  gives 
me  the  wages;  I  give  all  to  mother,  except  2d.  [At 
the  school  when  I  examined  him.  Head  well.  Feb. 
11th.— F.  H.  N.] 

124.  James  Dunn. — I  farm  the  glebe,  290  acres. 
I  could  spare  the  boys  up  to  9  years  old  ;  not  at  all 
after  that.  We  are  baiUy  off  for  cottages.  There  are 
plenty,  but  they  are  not  good.  There  are  allotments 
to  all  the  cottages  of  about  20  poles.  That  is  a  good 
arrangement.  The  squire  does  not  allow  corn  to  be 
grown  on  the  allotments.  The  cottagers  usually  con- 
sume all  they  grow.  They  sometimes  require  a  few 
days  to  dig  potatoes,  but  their  ordinary  labour  is  not 
otherwise  interrupted. 

125.  Mrs.  Somerfield. — I  have  five  children  (three 
boys).  The  eldest  boy  went  to  school  regularly  until 
he  was  9 ;  he  is  now  at  work.  He  earns  half-a-crown 
a  week.  My  husband  is  a  shepherd;  he  earns  13s.  6c?. 
a  week.  My  boy  either  works  with  the  plough,  or 
looks  after  the  sheep.  Mr.  Dunn  was  willing  to  take 
him,  and  I  wanted  a  little  money.  He  reads  and 
writes  every  night  when  he  comes  home.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  but  it  some- 
times brings  people  into  bad  habits. 

LITTLE  BILLING. 
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126.  Mr.  William  Pell,  of  Little  Billing.— My  farm 
is  300  acres  ;  my  family  have  occupied  it  more  than  100 
years ;  one-third  of  it  is  pasture.  My  regular  staff  is 
about  eight  men  and  three  boys  ;  the  boys  plough  and 
do  odd  jobs ;  I  contract  with  a  man  to  pull  turnips 
for  me  at  10s.  per  acre ;  I  have  always  got  these 
sort  of  jobs  done  by  the  piece ;  I  could  not  get 
turnips  pulled  unless  I  did  that ;  he  gets  boys  to 
do  the  job  for  him.  AU  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood get  these  jobs  done  in  that  way.  The  worst  class 
of  labourers  do  that  job  ;  perhaps  they  do  not  always 
pay  the  boys.  Only  employ  boys  for  that  purpose  from 
about  October  to  February  ;  I  do  not  think  that  the 
boys  who  work  in  that  way  are  under  8  years  old. 
In  hay  and  harvest  the  number  of  boys  I  employ 
regularly  is  not  increased.  I  do  not  usually  take  my 
labourers'  boys  ;  the  fathers  no  not  look  after  them 
as  well  as  other  men.  The  boys  usually  come  to  ask 
for  work.  My  men  have  12s.  and  boys  3s.  Qd.  or  4s. 
a  week.  I  very  rarely  employ  women  and  girls.  My 
boys  average  about  12  years  of  age  ;  I  don't  think  we 
ever  have  them  under  10  ;  I  don't  know  whether 
they  go  to  school  in  the  evening  ;  they  are  all  quite 
healthy.  The  hours  of  worlc  for  men  and  boys  are 
from  6  to  6  in  summer  and  7  to  5  in  winter  ;  they 
usually  come  from  Moulton  [1^  miles]  ;  I  make  no 
allowance  on  account  of  the  distance,  but  am  obliged 
to  give  way  a  little.  I  have  two  cottages  now  on  my 
farm  ;  I  should  like  to  have  two  more,  I  should  have  a 
greater  control  over  my  men.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  should  be  willing  to  pay  interest  on  the  outlay  neces- 
sary to  buUd  them.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  getting 
provisions  ;  the  bread  is  brought  by  the  baker,  and 
the  wife  goes  to  market  once  or  twice  a  week.  The 
cottages  have  gardens  of  30  poles ;  there  they  grow 
vegetables  ;  they  consume  all  they  grow.  I  do  not 
allow  them  to  grow  corn,  they  are  not  honest  over  it, 
and  it  takes  too  much  of  their  tiiric.  I  think  the 
Union  Chargeability  Act  will  have  the  efiect  of  en- 
couraging building. 

MOULTON. 
Population  -        -  1,840. 

127.  William  Barker,  Moulton. — I  farm  160  acres, 
one-third  pasture,  of  my  own  land.  Until  the  last 
three  years  1  farmed  400  acres.    As  a  general  rule  I 


7  do  not  employ  females.  I  employ  six  men  and  three 
.  boys  all  the  year  round.  The  men's  wages  are  12s.  a 
week,  besides  one  quart  of  small  beer  in  winter,  and 
three  pints  of  small  beer  and  one  of  ale  a  day  in 
summer  ;  the  boys  have  5s.  to  3s.  6d.  a  week,  and  one 
pint  of  small  beer  a  day.  Then  they  never  go  away 
for  their  dinner,  and  I  never  allow  them  to  buy  beer 
and  di-ink  it  here.  I  do  not  often  employ  a  boy  under 
12  years  of  age,  I  can  do  without  them  up  to  that  age. 
They  ai-e  employed  chiefly  at  plough  or  in  attending  to 
the  sheep ;  [they  dress  the  turnips  before  they  are  put 
into  the  machine  to  be  cut.— F.  H.  N.].  When  they  go  to 
plough  they  come  in  at  two  o'clock,  and  they  then  help 
to  clean  the  horses  or  cut  chaff ;  they  are  at  work  all 
the  day  long,  I  could  not  spare  them  in  the  afternoon. 
We  want  a  night  school  in  this  village,  there  would 
be  plenty  of  scholars  ;  many  lads  from  10  to  14  don't 
go  home  after  their  work  is  done,  but  stay  about  the 
village  and  demoralize  one  another ;  they  do  that  fi-om 
6  to  8  p.m.  They  might  attend  school  from  Novem- 
ber until  the  end  of  January.  They  then  get  home 
early  enough  to  wash,  &c.  before  school.  This  month 
[February]  they  work  on  their  allotment  after  they 
get  home ;  they  would  be  much  more  useful  to  me  if 
they  were  a  little  educated  ;  I  could  send  them  to 
Northampton  on  errands.  They  should  be  able  to 
read,  write,  and  know  the  first  three  rules  of  arith- 
metic. My  boys  usually  are  educated  to  that  extent ; 
I  know  how  they  have  been  brought  up  before  I  take 
them.  I  arrange  my  work  so  that  they  may  go  to 
school  on  Sunday  ;  my  only  law  is  that  they  go  to 
some  place  of  worship  on  Sunday,  I  don't  ask  where  ; 
but  if  they  don't  go  there,  they  don't  stop  here.  The 
best  school  is  a  good  home. 

All  cottages  should  have  allotments,  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  acre.  They  employ  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  the  labourers  when  they  would  otherwise  be 
idle  ;  if  the  allotment  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  the  labourer  is  apt  to  get  away  from  his  master. 
There  are  a  great  many  cottages  in  this  village  with- 
out any  allotment ;  there  should  be  none.  They  some- 
times sell  part  of  the  produce  ;  I  don't  approve  of 
that.  There  are  2,000  inhabitants  in  the  village  ;  not 
more  than  one-third  are  shoemakers.  If  the  labourers 
have  cheap  and  good  cottages  they  behave  properly, 
so  that  they  may  keep  their  cottages.  Many  cottages 
here  are  not  fit  to  live  in  ;  it  is  impossible  to  live 
decently  in  them,  and  the  rent  for  many  is  4Z.  10s.  or 
51.  The  cottages  are  built  by  speculators,  who  don't 
care  what  inhabitants  they  bring  provided  they  get 
their  rent ;  thus  aU  sorts  of  characters  are  introduced 
into  Moulton  ;  I  don't  think  the  want  of  good  cottages 
is  due  to  any  defect  in  the  law.  The  Union  Rating 
Bill  is  a  good  change.  The  speculators  get  six  or 
seven  per  cent,  for  the  money  they  spend  on  cottages. 
The  labourers  ought  to  grow  on  the  allotments  just  as 
much  as  they  can  consume.  I  think  they  might  grow 
a  little  corn,  so  as  to  have  straw  for  their  pigs,  and 
thus  they  get  manure.  It  is  difficult  to  buy  straw. 
Speculators  let  land  for  allotments  at  as  much  as  51. 
per  acre  ;  that  is  very  hard  on  the  poor,  but  they  would 
sooner  pay  it  than  have  no  allotment.  I  never  have 
heard  an  oath  on  my  farm  except  once  last  harvest  when 
one  man  swore  before  me  and  the  other  men  ;  I  never 
said  anything,  but  turned  and  walked  away  ;  he  stood 
condemned,  and  came  and  begged  my  pardon  after- 
wards ;  if  he  had  not,  he  knew  what  would  have  hap 
pened.  The  poor  about  here  are  generally  very  comfort- 
ably off,  although  provisions  are  dear.  I  think  that  a 
good  and  comfortable  house  is  essential  as  an  induce- 
ment to  a  man  to  be  respectable.  A  benefit  club  is  very 
desirable  ;  after  they  have  paid  some  subscriptions 
they  don't  like  to  forfeit  all,  which  they  do  if  they 
are  convicted.  The  more  we  can  get  men  to  depend 
on  themselves  the  better. 

128.  Rev.  Thomas  Sanders,  vicar  of  Moulton. — I 
have  resided  here  since  1840.  Women  are  very  seldom 
employed  in  the  field  here,  they  are  in  lacemaking,  which 
is  very  sad ;  girls  work  at  lacemaking  very  long  hours, 
and  cannot  go  to  school,  and  when  they  go  to  service 
their  hands  are  sometimes  so  cramped  that  they  cannot 
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use  them  properly.     There  are  several  schools  for  lace- 
making  here.     There  are  many  small  nroprietors  here 
who  run  up  cottages  as  a  speculation  ;  they  don't  mind 
what  t^jnauts  they  get,  and  they  often  get  men  who 
have  been  turned  out  from  other  villages.     The  boys 
in  the  village  attend  the  school  well,  I  don't  think  they 
could  attend  better  if  there  was  compulsion.     As  a 
rule  none  but  the  children  of  respectable  parents  come  ; 
if  all  other  children  were  compelled  to  come,  the  respect- 
able ones  would  leave.   Boys  attend  from  about  4  until 
the  age  of  8  years ;  at  about  8  the  attendance  becomes 
irregular,  and  at  about  10  they  cease  to  come  at  all.  Tlie 
corn  on  the 'allotments  is  often  sown  "  by  dibbling." 
Farmers  could  not  do  without  little   boys  at   certain 
times  of  the  year.     Education  is  progressing  rapidly  ; 
men  see  the  necessity  of  it.     When  I  came  here  there 
was  nothing  but  a  Sunday  school.     I  do  not  think 
that  any  legislation  is  is  necessary.     I  am  very  anxious 
to  get  the  labourers  on.  I  have  assisted  eight  or  nine  in 
fitting  themselves  for  various  situations  in  the  police 
and  elsewhere.     I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if 
the  boys  of  the  best  character  and  a'ttainments  in  the 
different  schools  were  to  meet  in  the  county  or  large 
towns  at  stated  times,  and  compete  by  examination  for 
Government  appointments,   such  as  excise,  &c.     The 
prospect  of  obtaining  places  of  that  kind  would  be  an 
inducement  to  them  to  attend  school,  and  would  prevent 
their  being  discontented.     The  half  day  and  alternate 
day  systems  are  bad  for  agricultural  labourers;  it  may 
be  fine  when  a  boy  goes  to  school  and  rain  when  he 
goes  to  work.     The  principle  of  the  Print  Works  Act 
would   be   more  convenient.     I  don't  think  it  would 
be  any  hardship  to  require  boys  to  pass  an  easy  ex- 
amination before  they  went  out  to  work  at  all.    When 
the  boys  leave  school  they  can  read  and  write  fairly, 
and  know  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.     There  is 
no  night  school  here  ;  I  cannot  attend  to  it,  because 
from  ill  health  I  am  unable  to  go  out  at  night,   and 
the  Government  inspector  will  not  allow  the  master 
to  attend  to  it. 

The  cottages  here  ai'e  not  much  crowded;  those 
built  by  the  proprietors  are  good,  those  built  by  the 
speculators  are  bad.  There  are  at  present  [Feb.  12] 
about  40  empty  cottages  in  this  village;  the  people  have 
left  them  to  go  where  they  can  get  better  wages.  The 
rent  of  each  is  about  41.  or  41.  10s.  The  cottages 
belonging  to  the  neighbouring  proprietors  are  not  so 
dear.  None  of  the  labourers  go  inconveniently  far  to 
work,  or  if  they  do  they  have  time  allowed  them  for  it. 
I  let  nearly  20  acres  in  allotmenis  to  four  men,  who 
sublet  to  the  cottagers.  I  make  no  stipulations,  except 
that  they  shall  not  work  or  bring  produce  home  on  Sun- 
day. Each  allotment  is  about  20  poles.  The  cottagers 
usually  sell  a  few  of  their  potatoes.  They  grow  corn; 
I  don't  object  to  that.  My  tenants  pay  me  75/.  for  the 
20  acres  ;  I  pay  all  the  rates  and  taxes.  My  tenants 
reserve  a  portion  of  the  land  which  they  cultivate 
themselves,  and  sometimes  work  for  the  other  men  to 
whom  they  let  portions  of  it.  I  would  not  place  any 
restriction  upon  the  extent  of  allotment,  I  would  let 
the  cottagers  have  as  much  as  they  like.  I  attribute 
great  importance  to  a  man's  having  a  good  cot- 
tage ;  I  think  each  ought  to  have  a  cellar.  Some  of 
the  cottagers  (the  best)  usually  buy  a  nine  gallon 
cask  of  beer  ;  that  pays  them  very  well,  better  than 
woing  to  a  public  house  for  their  daily  wants  ;  the 
publican's  beer  is  very  generally  adulterated,  and 
produces  a  fictitious  thirst. 

[I  may  mention  incidentally  that  I  visited  one  of 
the  lacemaking  schools  referred  to  above.  It  was 
kept  by  an  old  woman,  who  lived  in  a  tolerably  good 
cottage  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  There  were  13 
girls  at  work  when  I  saw  it,  about  8  to  14  years  old, 
all  except  one  sitting  so  cl(?&e  together  as  scarcely  to  • 
be  able  to  move.  The  schoolmistress  told  me  she 
had  kept  it  for  46  years,  that  each  girl  paid  her  ^d. 
a  day  and  earned  3d.  or  4d.,  or  rarely  as  much  as 
6d.,  a  day  by  her  work  ;  they  had  to  provide  the 
materials  themselves ;  this  money  the  girls  or  their 
parents  kept.  They  worked  from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.  m., 
and  were  absent  half  an  hour  for  dinner.    I  observed 


a  hazel  stick,  about  as  thick  as  my  first  finger,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  mistress. — F.  H.  N.] 


129.  ExTKACT  from  Eeturn  sent  in  by  the  Rev. 
,     T.  Sanders,  Moulton. 

The  boys  who  work  in  the  fields  from  6  to  10  years 
old  do  so  at  stated  busy  times  and  come  to  school  when 
these  times  are  over.  Hence  left  alone  by  the  legis- 
lature their  voluntary  attendance  is  perhaps  equal  to 
what  the  compulsory  might  be.  Compulsion  would 
be  very  unpopular  with  the  labouring  poor  of  this 
parish. 

130.  Extract  from  Return  sent  in  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Little,  Moulton. 

Half  days  alternately  at  school  and  work  would 
simply  be  impossible  ;  alternate  whole  days  at  school 
would  be  very  distasteful  to  farmers,  and  I  think  they 
would  sooner  do  without  the  children  than  employ 
them  under  such  restrictions  ;  some  certain  amount  of 
school  attendance  during  the  winter  months  up  to  a 
certain  age  appears  to  me  the  preferable  plan.  If  you 
restrict  the  age  at  which  children  should  be  employed, 
education  must  be  compulsory.  For  this  purpose 
encourage  night  schools,  make  a  lower  standard  of 
education  to  make  schools  eligible  for  grants  from  the 
Privy  Council,  and  be  satisfied  to  make  every  child' 
read,  write,  and  do  a  simple  arithmetical  inm.  well. 

131.  George  Tanner,  age  8. — I  went  to  work  last 
summer  with  Chown  (No.  116).  We  were  picking 
carrots.  We  worked  from  6  to  6.  I  took  my  dinner 
with  me.  I  earned  4d.  a  day.  I  have  five  brothers 
and  sisters  at  home.  My  mother  sent  me  to  work. 
I  come  to  school  now  because  there  is  no  work  to  be 
done.     [Read  well.— F.  H.  N.] 

132.  John  Burditt,  age  8. — I  went  to  work  for  Mr. 
Jones  ;  I  trimmed  the  turnips  ready  for  the  machine. 
There  is  no  work  to  do  now,  and  therefore  I  go  to 
school.  Mother  sent  me  to  work.  [Read  well. — 
F.  H.  N] 

BUGBROOKE. 

Population   -  935. 

133.  Rev.  Harwood irarrison,rector o{ Bughvooke. 
— The  supply  of  cottages  here  is  sufficient;  some 
cottages  are  built  by  speculators  and  let  for  31.  10s. 
to  41.  a  year,  without  any  land  ;  other  cottages  be- 
long to  the  neighbouring  proprietors,  and  are  good. 
I  say  every  cottage  ought  to  have  tfiree  sleeping 
rooms,  most  cottages  have  only  two;  they  all  take  in 
lodgers  if  Ihey  can  get  them.  It  is  difficult  to  prevent 
them  taking  in  lodgers ;  I  built  a  cottage,  but  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  interfere  with  my  tenant's  liberty. 
Allotments  are  very  beneficial.  Several  cottages  in 
the  village  are  empty  now.  There  are  some  iron  works 
in  the  village ;  trade  was  slack,  and  therefore  people 
left.     Trade  has  now  become  more  active  again. 

'  If  a  boy  leaves  school  to  go  to  work,  and  then  comes 
back  to  school,  we  always  charge  him  Is.  before  we 
allow  him  to  be  re-admitted.  We  get  a  good  many 
shillings  that  way.  If  a  boy  can  only  return  for 
a  few  weeks,  his«parents  will  not  pay  Is.  in  order  that 
he  may  be  re-admitted.  There  is  a  night  school; 
only  about  16  have  attended  this  winter ;  last  year 
there  were  at  one  time  24,  and  I  have  had  30.  They 
pay  Id.  a  week.  I  attribute  the  falling  off  this  year 
to  the  high  price  of  bread.  One  man  told  me  his 
bread  bill  was  9s.  a  week  ;  he  had  five  or  six  children, 
all  young.  His  wages  were  about  1 1,  per  week.  Four 
cottages  stood  together  in  this  village,  near  a  malt- 
kiln.  They  had  gardens.  A  speculator  bought  them. 
He  turned  the  kiln  into  six  cottages,  and  built  five 
others  on  the  ground  which  had  been  used  for  gardens. 
134.  Mrs.  Davies  [this  witness  lived  in  one  of  the 
cottages  which  had  formerly  formed  part  of  the  malt 
kiln  referred  to  by  the  last  witness. — F.  H.  N.]  I  have 
lived  here  a  few  months,  my  husband  is  a  labourer,  I 
have  six  children,  the  eldest  son  19,  second  son  16,  and 
third  son  14,  besides  three  little  children.  The  three 
eldest  go  to  work  at  Cold  Higham  [three  miles].     We 
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used  to  live  there,  but  the  cottage  is  now  pulled 
down,  and  my  boys  go  to  work  where  they  did  before; 
they  leave  at  5  a.m.  and  come  back  at  7  p.m.  My 
husband  earns  12s.,  and  my  sons  5s.,  3s.  6d.,  and 
2s.  6d.  We  all  sleep  upstairs,  there  is  only  one 
room.  [I  was  told  that  this  was  an  exceptional  case. 
The  cottage  was  a  very  bad  one,  only  one  room  besides 
wash-house  downstairs  and  one  room  upstairs.  Chil- 
dren very  dirty  ;  did  not  go  to  school F.  H.  N.] 

KISLINGBURT. 
Population  723. 

135.  Charles  H.  Watts,  KisUngbury.— I  farm  360 
acres,  chiefly  my  own  and  brother's  land;  two-thirds  are 
pasture.  They  work  from  6  to  6  in  summer,  and  from  7 
to  4.30  in  winter,  and  they  have  half  an  hour  for  break- 
fast, one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  in  the 
afternoon.  When  at  plough  they  go  out  at  7,  they 
stop  to  bait  the  horses  in  the  field  at  11  for  half  an 
hour  with  nosebags,  and  come  in  at  3,  then  the  boys 
have  dinner,  and  after  that  do  odd  jobs.  I  think  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  spare  them  in  the  afternoon. 
There  is  always  plenty  for  them  to  do.  I  always  hire 
my  boys  in  the  village,  and  know  whether  they  have 
been  to  school ;  they  are  more  serviceable  to  me  when 
they  have  been  to  school  than  when  they  have  not, 
although  I  very  seldom  have  a  job  for  them  to  do  which 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  able  to  read.  I 
have  between  60  and  70  cottages ;  the  rent  is  from 
52s.  to  70s.  a  year,  with  gardens.  I  have  three  better 
cottages  at  80s.  They  have  allotments  besides;  they 
pay  12s.  a  rood.  All  the  people  belonging  to  the  vil- 
lage who  apply  for  them  have  them.  They  may  grow 
what  they  like,  but  they  may  riot  plough.  They  grow 
com;  that  is  a  mistake,  because  you  cannot  tell 
whether  it  comes  out  of  your  own  barn  ;  it  is  a  temp- 
tation to  them.  My  private  opinion  is  that  20  poles 
close  at  home  is  better  than  a  rood  a  mile  away.  I 
think  that  in  summer  I  don't  get  as  much  work  out  of 
my  men  as  I  should,  because  they  go  to  work  for 
themselves.  There  are  generally  a  few  idle  men  about 
who  do  jobs  on  the  allotments  in  the  winter ;  they  dig 
by  the  pole.  I  don't  think  any  legislation  is  wanted 
in  the  district.  Progress  is  being  made.  There  are 
sufficient  cottages,  except  in  the  close  parishes.  I 
expect  the  Union  Rating  Act  will  have  a  good 
effect. 

136.  James  Killingbeck,  schoolmaster  at  Kisling- 
bury  since  1857. — ^Almost  all  the  boys  in  the  village 
attend  school  up  to  the  age  of  8.  They  then  fall  off  in 
the  summer  months.  Almost  all  who  have  attended 
regularly  up  to  the  age  of  8  attend  subsequently  from 
November  to  March.  In  the  year  1867  13  boys  left 
tjie  school  altogether ;  their  average  age  was  10  years 
10  mouths.  The  girls  fo  to  the  lace  school;  l7  left 
last  year;  their  average  age  was  8  years  11  months. 

HARPOLE. 

Population  -         -  833. 

137.  Rev.  R.  B.  Dundas.  —  I  have  held  this 
living  for  20  years.  Attempts  have  been  made  in 
this  village  to  set  up  a  training  school  for  girls;  that 
died  away,  because  the  girls  found  they  could  get 
places  among  the  farmers  and  tradespeople  without 
any  training,  and  so  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to 
go  to  schooL  They  get  very  little  when  they  first  go 
out,  50s.  or  60s.  a  year,  but  they  are  kept.  This  is 
an  open  village,  and  the  cottages  are  very  dear  and 

■  very  bad;  they  are  built  as  a  speculation;  the  supply 
is  sufficient.  Most  of  the  work  is  near  at  hand, 
•though  some  of  the  men  go  two  miles  to  a  place  where 
the  supply  of  labour  is  deficent.  There  is  not  much 
lacemaking.  I  let  30  acres  in  allotments  ;  I  could 
let  20  more  if  I  had  them.  Half  an  acre  is  what  the 
men  like  ;  I  think  that  is  too  much  for  a  labouring 
inan ;  I  am  obliged  to  give  way,  because  if  I  don't 

-  olJiers  will.  Farmers  dislike  allotments,  because  they 
s4y  that  they  take  the  labour  out  of  the  men.  My 
only  rules  are,  that  the  allotments  must  be  dug  up  by 
December  31   in  each  year,  and  that  the  allotment 


must  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  part  to 
bear  a  grain  crop  and  the  other  a  green  crop.  I  don't 
think  a  grain  crop  is  likely  to  make  a  man  dishonest; 
if  he  wants  to  take  corn  he  will  take  it  whether  he 
has  an  allotment  or  not ;  if  they  are  not  to  have  an 
allotment  for  that  reason,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  feed  a  horse  or  a  pig.  Some  of  the  labourers 
sell  the  produce  of  the  allotments;  that  is  because 
they  want  the  money,  not  because  they  grow  more 
than  they  can  consume.  The  allotments  should  be 
placed  close  to  the  cottages  ;  they  are  only  placed  in 
a  field  because  there  is  not  room  near  the  cottages  in 
this  village.  The  village  is  crowded,  and  there  was  a 
fever  here  last  year.  I  think  people  go  too  far  about 
compulsory  education ;  it  wUl  be  the  end  of  the 
voluntary  system. 


WOOTTON. 


Population 


837. 


138.  John  James.  —  I  am  a  labourer,  but  am  ill 
now  and  cannot  work.  I  have  four  sons  at  home, 
aged  16,  14,  11,  and  8.  None  go  to  school,  but  they 
used  to  go  before  we  came  to  live  here ;  I  cannot  send 
them,  because  I  cannot  afford  it ;  I  think  it  best  for 
them  to  learn.  My  two  eldest  sons  go  to  work  ;  they 
earn  4s.  and  3s.  a  week.  They  work  from  6  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  and  are  strong  and  healthy.  We  pay  Is.  6d.  a 
week  for  this  cottage,  with  a  small  garden  and  no 
allotment. 

[This  was  a  very  bad  and  dirty  cottage,  only  two 
rooms,  one  up  and  one  down  stairs ;  in  the  former  the 
whole  of  the  family  slept.  I  calculated  the  size  of  the 
rooms  was  8  feet  by  14. — F.  H.  N.] 

139.  Thomas  Williams. — I  farm  150  acres  ;  one- 
third  grass.  I  am  also  a  maltster,  and  have  a  brick- 
yard. I  never  employ  females.  I  employ  two  boys 
generally  all  the  year  round;  they  are  about  13  years 
old  ;  I  pay  them  4s.  a  week.  I  occasionally  employ 
boys  about  the  age  of  10  for  bird -keeping,  stone-pick- 
ing, &c.;  I  pay  them  2s.  a  week.  I  could  do  without 
boys  up  to  the  age  of  10  without  serious  inconvenience. 
I  can  always  find  something  for  my  boys  to  do,  unless 
the  weather  is  very  bad ;  but  I  could  spare  them  a 
little  in  winter  until  they  are  12  years  old.  When 
they  go  out  to  plough  they  come  in  at  2  p.m.,  and  do 
simply  nothing  after  that ;  I  could  spare  them  to  go 
to  school  if  it  was  wanted.  I  think  if  they  have 
nothing  to  do  they  ought  to  be  made  to  go  to  school  ; 
I  think  they  would  be  more  useful  as  labourers  if  they 
were  a  little  educated. 

LITTLE  HOUGHTON. 

Population        -        -  578. 

140.  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  3.'?.,  Little  Houghton.— I  farm 
700  acres  of  my  own  land;  one- third  grass.-  I  employ 
no  women  or  girls  as  a  rule. 

The  cottages  are  sufficient  in  number  ;  they  belong 
to  me ;  many  are  old-fashioned,  but  they  are  good  ;  the 
rents  range  from  Is.  to  2s. ;  very  few  at  the  latter  price. 
I  take  care  to  have  a  certain  number  of  cottages  with 
two,  three,  and  four  rooms.  I  have  a  few  small  cot- 
tages let  as  low  as  9c?.  a  week.  All  the  cottages  in 
the  parish  are  in  the  village,  except  a  few  which  I 
have  built  on  my  own  land  at  a  distance.  Sometimes 
wives  will  not  let  their  husbands  go  away  from  the 
village,  because  it  is  melancholy  work  living  away 
from  the  village.  I  know  of  no  changes  in  the  law 
which  I  think  it  desirable  to  make  as  to  the  building 
of  cottages,  it  is  so  palpably  every  one's  interest  to 
build  cottages  on  his  own  land.  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  get  the  labourers  to  live  away  from  the  village,  but 
it  gives  the  employer  a  moral  control  over  them  to 
have  them  near  him.  I  make  no  allowance  in  point 
of  time  for  the  distance  my  men  have  to  come  to 
work.  Most  of  my  cottages  have  gardens  attached  to 
them,  and  allotments  besides.  I  think  allotments 
desirable ;  about  20  poles  is  sufficient  for  a  herb 
garden,  a  man  can  dig  that.  I  gave  one  man  40  poles, 
and  saw  a  plough  and  pony  at  work  on  it.  The  em- 
ployer loses  nothing  if  the  man  has  only  20  poles. 
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Corn  is  not  grown  on  the  allotments  here.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  send  the  boys  engaged  at  work  to 
school  here  ;  they  are  so  scattered  that  you  could  not 
collect  them  until  the  day's  work  is  over;  There  is  no 
great  wSnt  of  education  about  there  ;  there  has  been 
a  great  improvement  in  that  respect,  but  there  is  a 
want  of  a  moral  tone  among  the  young  men.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  restrain  them  from  going 
to  work  until  10 or  11  years  of  age;  I  don't  think  you 
could  compel  boys  to  go  to  an  evening  school  after 
they  once  begin  to  work,  you  must  induce  them  to-  go. 
An  examination  before  going  to  work  would  be' of  no 
use,  as  some  boys  are  quite  incapable  of  reading  and 
writing.  There  are  usually  benefit,  clothing,  and 
coal  clubs  in  all  the  villages  about  here.  I  think  as 
much  is  done  here  without  legislation  as  could  be  done 
with  it. 

COURTEEN  HALL. 
Population        -        -  162. 

141.  William  Thomas  Hashins,  schoolmaster  of 
Courteen  Hall  Grammar  School. — ^Been  there  12 
years.  There  are  41  boys  at  school,  two-fifths  are 
sons  of  labourers.  I  do  not  take  them  until  they  can 
read  an  easy  book  (monosyllables).  I  have  had  sons  of 
labourers  who  can  do  that  at  6,  and  some  not  tiU  they 
are  9  or  10.  They  pay  2s.  a  quarter  ;  that  provides 
all  materials ;  the  instruction  is  really  free.  I  have 
had  them  ftom  15  parishes,  but  since  certificated 
masters  have  been  appointed  in  some  of  the  parishes, 
many  have  ceased  to  come  from  those  parishes.  They 
attend  regularly  up  to  9  ;  then  they  attend  about  six 
to  nine  months  in  the  year  up  to  the  age  of  12.  At 
12  they  cease  to  attend  altogether.  When  they  leave 
me  they  can  write  a  letter,  read  the  nevspapers,  know 
enough  of  figures  to  understand  a  bill.  They  come 
long  distances  to  my  school,  from  two  to  four  miles. 
One  boy  I  have  now  who  came  from  an  infant  school ; 
he  is  9,  and  has  been  with  me  going  on  for  six  months. 
After  giving  him  a  lesson  on  the  map  of  England,  I 
asked  him  what  county  he  lived  in ;  he  said  "February;" 
being  told  he  was  wrong,  he  said  "  1868."  The  boys 
are  attracted  away  from  my  school  to  go  to  work. 
The  boys  who  go  to  work  are  very  healthy  ;  it  is  a 
wonder  we  get  them  to  school  at  all,  they  are  never 
so  happy  as  when  they  are  in  the  fields. 

BEAFIELD. 

Population  -        -  494. 

142.  Rev.  W.  L.  Collins,  of  Brafield. — I  have  been 
five  years  in  this  parish  and  15  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Almost  all  the  boys  in  the  parish  are  either  at  school 
or  at  work,  all  except  three  or  four.  The  boys  leave  at 
a,bout  the  age  of  9  years  to  go  to  work  ;  at  the  present 
time  there  are  only  two  or  three  in  the  school  out  of  a 
total  of  45  boys,  who  are  over  9  years  of  age.  _  Now 
and  then,  when  a  boy  gets  a  job  at  pig  keeping  or 
bird  minding,  he  comes  back  to  school  again  when  it  is 
over  ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  when  they  have  once  left 
school  they  do  not  come  back.  When  they  leave  finally, 
they  can  usually  read  fairly  and  write  imperfectly.  I 
should  not  wish  them  to  stay  at  school  after  they  are 
1 1  ;  i.e.,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  with 
reference  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  children  of  poor 
parents ;  besides  which,  I  think  we  could  teach  them 
all  they  would  require  by  the  time  they  arrived  at 
that  age,  if  their  attendance  was  regular.  It  might 
be  suflEicient  if  they  devoted  their  time  exclusively  up 
to  the  age  of  10,  and  a  portion  of  their  time  up  to  the 
age  of  1 1  to  education.  The  only  plan  which  I  think 
practicable  for  the  education  of  boys  after  theygo  to 
work  is  by  night  schools.  I  don't  like  the  notion  of 
cumpulsory  education,  but  I  think  you  might  prevent 
them  from  being  employed  up  to  a  certain  age.  I  don't 
think  it  necessary.  I  think  thingswill  right  themselves 
with  a  little  management.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  and  very  practicable  to  enact  that  no  boy 
should  be  employed  in  the  fields  until  he  is  9  (I  should 
prefer  10),  unless  '  he  has  obtained  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  before  that  age.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
night. school  every  night  in  the  week,  three  times  for 


boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15,  and  three  times 
for  lads  over  15.  I  used  to  have  a, night  school  for 
four  months  in  the  year  for  two  hours  a  night ;  I 
had  it  last  year,  but  the  attendance  became  irregular 
and  1  gave  it  up.  We  have  only  a  schoolmistress^ 
and  she  cannot  teach  big  boys.  At  one  time  30  boys 
used  to  attend  the  night  school  (the  population  of  the 
parish  is  500)  ;  but  they  became  irregular,  and  I  said 
I  would  not  have  a  school  unless  12  attended,  and  I 
had  to  give  it  up,  but  if  I  remain  here  I  shall 
resume  it  next  year. 

The  cottages  here  are  very  bad  as  regards  ac- 
commodation, although  they  are  not  deficient  in 
number,  nor  inconveniently  situated  as  regards  the 
land  to  be  cultivated ;  few  have  more  than  two 
bed-rooms ;  some  of  them  belong  to  small  pro- 
prietors. The  people  are  healthy.  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  crowded  state  of  the  cottages  leads  to 
actual  immorality,  although  it  produces  an  immoral 
tone  ;  the  rent  varies  from  50s.  to  80s.  a  year.  Thei-e 
are  some  cottages  which  belong  to  small  proprietors, 
and  have  been  built  as  a  speculation ;  they  are  not 
worse  than  others,  but  are  rented  higher,  and  usually 
have  no  garden.  I  do  not  think  that  the  present  state 
of  cottages  is  due  to  any  defect  in  the  law ;  perhaps  a 
law  might  be  introduced  enacting  that  no  new  cottage 
should  be  built  without  two  bed-rooms.  The  accom- 
modation here  is  grovring  worse,  because  the  population 
is  becoming  more  numerous.  I  do  not  think  that  thfe 
Union  Rating  Act  hM  liad  any  effect,  and  no  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  itie  Laboiiring  Classes  Dwelling- 
house  Act.  I  do  not  think  that  the  poor  are  at  aU 
indifferent  to  education  ;  the  only  reason  they  do  not 
send  their  sons  to  school  more  regularly  is,  that  they 
want  the  earnings  of  the  children,  and  while  they  are 
at  school  they  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  regular 
attendance.  I  highly  approve  of  allotments  ;  about 
half  of  the  cottagers  here  have  them — more  than  half ; 
they  answer  extremely  well.  We  make  it  rather  a 
a  favour  to  the  cottagers  to  let  them  to  them  ;  they 
usually  have  from  40  to  10  poles,  and  they  pay  rent 
at  the  rate  of  3/.  per  acre  ;  they  may  grow  what  they 
like,  and  many  of  them  grow  corn,  which  they  usually 
sell.  I  think  it  best  to  let  the  men  manage  their 
allotments  as  they  like,  although  I  used  to  think 
differently.  I  think  they  can  manage  25  poles  vrith- 
out  depriving  their  employer  of  the  best  of  their 
labour  ;  their  boys  and  their  wives  work  for  them. 
There  are  many  shoemakers  here  who  have  allotments, 
and  the  work  is  very  good  for  them. 

143.  Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  CoLi,iNS  of  Brafield. 

"  I  have  tried  to  make  out  for  you  as  you  wished 
the  average  age  at  which  children  leave  school  in  the 
agricultural  villages  in  this  county.  Judging  from 
my  experience  as  diocesan  inspector,  I  should  say  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  children  leave  the  school 
before  they  reach  the  highest  class.  I  have  taken 
the  returns  of  85  village  schools  which  are  under  in- 
spection in  this  county,  and  I  find  that  the  average  age 
in  the  second  class,  taking  the  first  as  the  highest,  is 
8  years  and  9  months.  This  would  coincide  with  my 
own  impression  as  to  the  age  at  which  boys  com- 
monly leave  for  field  labour.  The  girls  might  fairly 
be  put  a  year  higher.  They,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
do  reach  the  highest  class  in  the  school." 

144.    William  Bailey,  age  10.     I  live  in  the  village 

and  work  for  Mr. .     I  have  been  at  work  two 

years  ;  I  drive  the  plough  and  clean  the  stable ;  I  go 
to  work  at  6.30  and  get  home  at  6.  I  have  four 
brothers  and  three  sisters,  all  at  home  except  me ; 
Father  works  with  the  engine.  I  earn  3s.  a  week.  I 
go  to  school  on  a  Sunday  ;  I  can't  read  much,  and 
never  learnt  to  write.  Only  one  of  my  brothers  goes 
to  school ;  he  is  older  than  me.  We  sleep  three  in 
each  room  at  home.  I  like  going  to  work  better  than 
to  school ;  father  is  not  much  of  a  scholar. 

[I  was  told  that  this  was  the  most  "  unlicked  cub  " 
in  the  parish  ;  none  of  his  family  can  read.  Thfe 
case  was  quite  an  exceptional  one. — F.  H.  N.} '  ;i 
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SPRATTON. 

Population         -         -  1,086. 

145.  Rev.  J.  L.  Roberti,  vicar  of  Spratton. — There 
is  no  trace  of  private  gangs  in  this  district.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  about  here,  and  it  could  not 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood  without  my  knowledge. 
As  a  general  rule  women  and  girls  are  not  employed 
in  agricultural  labour.  Agricultural  labour  interferes 
with  boys'  education  by  making  them  leave  school 
early.  I  think  the  education  is  insufficient  in  quality 
when  they*  leave,  and  apt  to  be  forgotten.  They  forget 
how  to  read  and  write  when  they  go  to  work,  but  they 
pick  up  practical  knowledge  and  shrewdness.  There 
is  no  more  intelligent  class  than  the  better  class  of 
agricultural  labom-ers.  I  think  the  deficiences  I  have 
mentioned  might  be  supplied  by  the  attendance  at  day 
school  of  children  under  10  yeai-s  of  age  during  the 
winter  months,  and  by  attendance  at  night  school 
after  that  age.  I  object  altogether  to  compulsion  ;  I 
think  the  remedy  wiU  come  of  itself.  People  gra- 
dually begin  to  see  the  necessity  of  education.  Some 
time  ago  people  emigi'ated  from  this  place,  and  then 
arose  the  necessity  of  letter  writing  ;  now  every  boy 
wants  to  write.  So  stores  have  been  established, 
which  necessitate  calculation,  and  they  wish  to  learn 
arithmetic.  Resistance  would  follow  compulsion. 
The  labourers  too  are  becoming  more  ambitious  than 
they  were,  and  they  know  they  cannot  get  on  without 
education.  The  school  here  was  formerly  inefficiently 
conducted,  it  was  then  -neglected  by  the  poor ;  it  is 
now  better  managed  and  is  proportionately  valued. 
A  night  -school  is  the  only  mode  of  educating  boys 
after  they  go  to  work  ;  the  eai'ly  education  must  be 
supplemented  by  night  schools,  and  the  Government 
should  make  provisions  which  would  give  support  to 
them.  It  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  certificated 
teacher  can  conduct  the  night  school  efficiently  with- 
out a  feehng  of  oppression;  probably  this  would  in- 
voItc  an  alteration  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  day 
school,  and  greater  liberality  in  the  grants.  There 
are  a  few  children  in  the  village  who  don't  go  either 
to  school  or  to  work  ;  that  is  due  to  the  immoral 
character  of  the  parents.  The  Government  grant 
should  be  given  to  boys  who  attend  the  night  school 
over  10  years  of  age,  and  not  over  12.  All  the  boys 
go  to  work  at  10.  Cottages  in  number  are  more  than 
sufficient ;  that  is  because  the  people  have  gone  to  the 
manufacturing  districts,  on  account  of  the  long  dis- 
tances they  had  to  go  from  here  to  get  work.  In 
accommodation  the  cottages  were  formerly  infamous, 
but  are  gradually  improving  because  the  worst  are 
uninhabited.  The  cottages  are  well  situated  as  regards 
the  work  to  be  done  in  this  parish,  but  this  is  an 
open  village  and  supplies  labour  to  the  neighbouring 
parishes  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  cottages,  and 
some  of  the  labourers  have  long  distances  to  walk  to 
their  work  in  those  parishes,  from  21  to  5  mUes. 
Many  cottages  are  built  upon  the  waste,  and  the  cot- 
tagers have  enclosed  portions  of  the  land.  These 
cottages  are  beyond  all  control.  Those  of  them  which 
belong  to  respectable  men  are  good,  the  others  bad. 
Rent  is  from  \s.  to  2s.  a  week  without  gardens.  Most 
of  the  agricultm-al  labourers  have  allotments.  I  think 
I  approve  of  allotments,  but  gardens  are  preferable ; 
each  allotment  should  not  be  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  and  there  should  be  no  restriction  as  to  culti- 
vation. There  is  a  store  in  the  village  ;  it  works  well 
and  respectably.  I  never  ask  the  people  to  support  it, 
they  support  it  of  themselves.  The  villages  about  here  • 
are  large  and  the  people  independent.  The  agricul- 
tural labour  is  not  physically  injurious  within  rea- 
sonable limits  as  to  distance  ;  but  I  have  known  men 
who  were  insufficiently  fed  break  down  under  it,  or 
diseases  developed. 

146.  ExTEACT  from  Return  sent  in  by  the  Rev. 

J.  L.  Roberts. 

The  third  mode  (Print  Works)  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable mode  of  enforcing  school  attendance ;  but  even 
in  this  case  compulsory  action  is  undesirable.     The 


school  attendance  is  importantly  affected  by  the  pe- 
cuniary resources  of  the  parents.  The  question 
resolves  itself  really  into  the  provision  of  the  school 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  rate  of  wages  on  the  other. 
The  effect  of  cottage  accommodation  upon  morality  is 
direct  and  extreme ;  upon  education  indirect  and 
powerful  through  morality.  Controlling  powers  simi- 
lar to  those  in  corporate  towns  are  needed  grievously 
in  villages.  The  present  sanitary  Acts  are  tolerably 
effectual  as  to  external  arrangements,  but  wholly  fail 
as  to  the  interior.  There  ought  to  be  some  limit  as  to 
the  tenement  which  a  speculator  or  pauper  proprietors 
can  offer  for  human  habitation;  poor  people  literally 
convert  pigsties  and  out-hovels  into  cottages  and  let 
them  to  each  other  to  the  great  detriment  of  their 
neighbours'  property  and  persons.  The  course  of 
events  points  clearly  to  a  rise  in  agricultural  wages, 
and  cottage  accommodation  will  form  a  proper  item  in 
these  wages,  enhancing,  of  course,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.    The  thing  will  work  itself  out. 

147.  Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Roberts  in  explanation  of  his  oral  evidence. 

1.  My  opinion  is  founded  primarily  upon  tqj  own 
experience,  and  this  experience  is  not'  derived  from 
villages  purely  agricultural. 

2.  But  in  my  own  parish,  and  others  similarly 
situated,  the  development  has  been  gradual  and  is 
progressive,  and  I  am  of  opinion'  that,  owing  to  the 
vastly  increasing  habits  of  communication  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  poor,  the  wave  will  spread  even- 
tually over  the  whole  country,  reaching  the  most 
neglected  districts  at  the  latest  period. 

3.  The  external  circumstances  of  this  parish  have 
not  greatly  altered  in  20  years.  The  character  of  the 
people  has  altered  most  perceptibly  in  10,  and  notably 
in  this  respect. 

4.  There  is  indifference  in  a  certain  class  of  parents 
arising,  as  I  stated  in  conversation,  from  demoraliza- 
tion and  utter  absence  of  affection  beyond  the  mere 
o-TOfy^  which  really  subsides  after  the  infancy  of  the 
child  :  with  reference  to  this  indifference  I  would  say, 
(1)  compulsion  will  raise  it  into  hostility;  (2)  it  will 
baffle  all  legislative  measures;  (3)  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  such  unfed,  unclothed,  uncared  for  chil- 
dren at  school  will  produce  very  small  and  valueless 
results  in  their  case  ;  and  (4)  will  tend  to  lower  ap- 
preciably the  results  of  voluntary  attendance  in 
others. 

5.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  difficulty  in 
management  arising  out  of  exclusion  from  labour  at  a 
proper  age  on  account  of  non-attendance.  Practically 
it  will  remove  from  the  managers  the  power  of  expul- 
sion. There  would  be  in  this  place,  and  in  others, 
instances  of  positive  uncleanliness  of  person  and  utter 
indecency  of  conduct  which  ought  I  think,  in  justice 
to  the  children,  to  bar  attenda;ice  ;  I  have  felt  the 
difficulty  very  seriously  in  the  case  of  Sunday  schools. 

6.  I  would  draw  a«Iear  distinction  between  restraint 
from  labour  on  the  ground  of  age  (which  I  would 
look  upon  as  protective),  and  restraint  of  children 
capable  of  labour  on  the  ground  of  non-attendance  at 
school,  which  I  should  look  upon  as  penal. 

7.  I  think  that  if  Government  are  to  interfere  by 
direct  legislation  with  education,  they  must  control 
three  elements  in  social  life  simultaneously  to  produce 
any  result  of  real  value,  viz.,  education,  cottage 
accommodation,  and  beer  shops,  &c. ;  and  that  the 
single  treatment  of  every  one  of  thpse  will  be  nuga- 
toiy  ;  and  of  the  three  I  believe  beer  shops  and  the 
public  house  question  to  be  the  master  one  controUine 
the  other  two. 

8.  The  other  two  I  believe  to  resolve  themselves 
really  and  ultimately  into  that  of  wages  ;  and  that  the 
wages  question  will  settle  itself,  especially  as  it  shaU 
become  more  customary  to  pay  different  labourers  at 
varying  rates,  and  so  to  encourage  superiority  of  work 
which  implies  superiority  of  intelligence.  ' 

The  real  reason  for  indifference  to  education  among 
the  agricultural  poor  is  to   be  found,  first,  in  their 
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poverty,  secondly,  in  their  want  (to  use  a  somewhat 
cant  expression)  of  a  "  career; "  the  moment  that  they 
see  the  world  open  to  them,  that  moment  they  will 
appreciate  the  education  which  enables  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opening,  and  this  will  be  the  case 
as  soon  as  the  intelligent  farmer  sees  the  superior 
value  of  an  intelligent  labourer,  and  the  intelligent 
(j.  e.  the  educated)  labourer  commands  a  better  rate  of 
wages. 

The  effect  of  direct  Government  interference  is  to 
reduce  everything  to  a  uniform  level,  to  raise  perhaps 
the  lower  line  but  proportionately  at  least  to  depress 
the  higher,  and  to  discourage  all  higher  culture  and  the 
development  of  individual  talent.  The  effect  of  the 
Revised  Code  eminently  illustrates  this.  I  apprehend 
a  great  deterioration  in  the  tone  and  interest  of  school 
education  under  direct  Government  management  or 
direct  compulsory  system. 

148.  J.  Griffiths,  schoolmaster,  Spratton.  —  I 
have  been  here  two  years.  The  boys  may  enter 
the  school  after  the  age  of  6.  Some  never  attend 
regularly,  i.e.,  they  only  attend  during  three  of 
the  12  months  of  the  year;  that  is  owing  to  the 
demand  for  field  work.  Those  who  attend  regu- 
lai-ly  attend  until  they  are  12  years  old.  When  they 
leave,  they  can  read  so  as  to  amuse  themselves  ;  they 
can  write  fairly,  and  know  enough  arithmetic  to 
understand  a  bill.  About  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  boys  who  come  here  attend  regularly;  but 
they  are  not  of  the  agricultural  classes.  The  atten- 
dance had  increased  last  year  25  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  previous  yearg.  I  think  the  increase  is  likely 
to  continue  at  the  same  rate,  because  the  school  is 
better  managed  than  it  was.  We  have  not  enough 
money  to  keep  up  the  night  school  well.  I  have  to 
be  in  the  day  school  five  hours  and  a  half  five  days 
a  week  ;  and  in  the  night  school  two  hours  two  or 
three  days  a  week.  I  could  not  even  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  night  school  from  the  money  I  get  from  the 
night  school,  aided  by  the  grant.  Every  boy  who 
gets  anything  gets  on  an  average,  2s.  That  would 
not  pay  the  ordinary  expense  of  keeping  up  the  school, 
i.e.,  lights,  &c. 

149.  Mrs.  Balderson.  —  I  have  five  children: — 1, 
boy  (age  11)  ;  2,  a  girl  (age  10)  ;  3,  a  boy  (age  6)  ; 

and  two  other  girls.    My  husband  works  for  

[within  one  mile].  My  husband  has  been  at  work 
for  three  weeks,  but  he  was  out  of  work  for  five  or 
six  weeks  before  that.  My  eldest  boy  goes  to  work ; 
he  earns  2s.  6d.  a  week.  I  wish  my  children  to  go 
to  school.  My  husband  can  read  and  write.  There 
is  more  schooling  now  than  there  used  to  be.  My 
second  boy,  who  is  6,  goes  to  school. 

150.  Richard  White,  age.  10 — I  used  to  goto  work 

for  Mr. ,  who  lives  close  by.    I  used  to  work  from 

7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  I  had  one  hour  for  dinner,  which  I 
took  with  me  ;  half  an  hour  for  lunch,  and  half  an  hour 
at  4  p.m.  I  earned  2s.  a  week.  I  was  not  very  tired 
in  the  evening  when  I  came  home.  I  first  went  to 
work  two  years  ago.  My  father  is  a  postman  at 
Northampton. 

[Read  well ;  an  exceptional  case ;  few  so  good. — 

F.  H.  N.] 

151.  Henry  Martin,  S.—l  go  out  to  frighten  birds 

for  Mr. I  go  out  at  7,  and  return  home  at  7. 

My  father  is  a  labourer.  I  have  four  brothers  and 
two  sisters  at  home;  we  all  sleep  in  one  room  with 

father  and  mother.     I  went  to  work  because  Mr. 

came  to  fetch  me.  I  like  coming  to  school  better  than 
going  to  work.     [Read  fairly.] 

RAVENSTHORPE. 

Population        -        -  701. 

152.  Mr.  Edward  Lantsbery. — I  live  at  Ravens- 
thorpe,  and  farm  400  acres  (half  pasture)  of  my  own 
land.  I  don't  employ  women  ;  they  are  very  seldom 
employed  about  here,  except  in  spudding  thistles,  turn- 
ing hay,  taking  in  harvest,  shocking  barley,  &c.  I 
don't  think  anybody  employs  above  two  or  three  of 
them,  and  they  are  the  .lowest  of  the  low.  My  regular 
staff  is  eight  men  and  five  or  six  boys  (aged  from  14  to 


shire. 
Mr.  Norman. 


18.)  Besides  them  I  employ  little  boys  to  keep  off  Northampton- 
birds.  I  pay  the  men  12s.,  and  boys  4s.  to  8s..  besides 
beer  every  day  (that  is  not  usually  allowed  about 
here).  All  my  labourers  live  close  to  my  land.  I  have 
no  difiiculty  in  getting  boys  ;  they  are  generally  my 
labourers'  boys.  I  never  employ  a  boy  under  10  years 
old.  Their  chief  work  is  driving  the  team.  In  De- 
cember and  January  they  attend  to  my  beasts,  and 
one  of  them  is  always  with  the  shepherd.  They  are 
always  healthy.  Ploughing  lasts  until  the  middle  of 
July,  and  then  they  hoe  turnips.  I  think  all  my  boys 
have  been  to  school.  I  think  everybody  ought  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write.  I  find  all  my  boys  trust- 
worthy. When  they  go  to  plough  tliey  return  home 
at  three;  then  they  have  their  dinner,  clean  the  horses, 
and  do  odd  jobs.  It  would  be  inconvenient  to  me  to 
let  them  go  away  ^<*rry  in  the  afternoon.  I  should 
prefer  my  men  living  in  the  village,  if  sufficiently 
accessible  from  their  work.  In  my  parish  the  cottages 
are  sufficient  in  number,  and  good.  The  parish  is  special 
in  that  respect.  I  have  seven  or  eight  cottages  let 
with  gardens  and  allotments ;  the  rent  is  usually  Is. 
a  week.  We  have  allotments  in  this  parish.  The 
land  was  left  as  a  charity  to  be  so  used.  Some  men 
have  as  much  as  an  acre.  If  they  have  that  quantity, 
they  will  go  to  work  for  themselves  two  or  three  weeks 
together.  Allotments  ai-e  a  great  help  to  them.  I 
don't  object  to  their  growing  corn.  I  think  half  an 
acre  is  ample.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be. a  hardship 
to  say  that  nobody  should  go  to  work  unless  he  could 
read  and  vsrrite  ;  but  I  object  to  coercion. 

153.  Rev.  W.  A.  Strong,  Ravensthorpe. — ^Almost 
every  family  in  this  parish  has  an  allotment ;  they 
are  one  or,  two. roods  each  ;  there  are  in  the  parish  47 
or  48  acres  let  under  21.  an  acre  ;  we  make  no  stipula- 
tion as  to  cultivation  ;  w^e  make  them  cultivate  with 
spade,  but  they  don't  dig  deep,  and  they  grow 
wheat  and  vegetables  ;  they  seldom  employ  men 
to  assist  them,  and  seldom  send  their  wives  and 
children  to  work  ;  they  all  wish  to  have  as  much 
land  as  we  wiU  let  to  them.  The  education  here  is 
decidedly  defective  ;  I  think  a  compulsory  scheme 
would  be  desirable  if  practicable,  and  that  the  expense 
should  be  met  by  a  rate  charged  on  all  ratepayers. 
All  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  go  to  work  in  the 
fields  from  7  upwards  ;  some  of  them  come  to  school 
at  certain  times  of  the  year  after  that  age,  and  go  to 
work  at  other  times.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  field  labour  is  very  injurious  to  the  health  ;  a  girl 
died  here  lately  in  consequence  of  a  cold  caught  while 
bird  scaring.  There  are  no  resident  gentlemen  here, 
but  there  are  16  farmers.  I  have  been  here  three 
years  and  have  never  received  any  pecuniary  assistance 
from  the  farmers  for  the  school. 

154.  Extract  from  the  Return  sent  in  by  the  Rev. 
William  A.  Stkong,  of  Ravensthorpe. 

1.  I  believe  that  the  allotment  system  has  the 
effect  of  preventing  wages  from  rising,  for  the  land 
which  the  allotees  work  is  let  at  a  low  rent,  and  this 
with  the  produce  is  evidently  supposed  to  make  up 
for  low  wages. 

2.  I  have  known  farmers  say  that  a  man  cannot 
throw  his  best  strength  into  his  master's  work,  for  he 
naturally  keeps  himself  more  or  less  for  the  evening 
hours  of  the  work,  or  perhaps  before  going  to  his 
regular  employment  he  has  had  an  hour  on  his 
allotment. 

THORNBY. 

Population  -        -  252. 

155.  /.  iS".  Lovell,  Esq.— I  farm  240  acres  (160 
being  grass).  It  is  chiefly  my  own  property.  I  employ 
one  woman  pretty  constantly  ;  she  is  an  old  friend  and 
comes  for  her  own  sake,  not  for  mine.  I  employ  a 
few  women  and  girls  (aged  about  10)  in  haymaking, 
and  sometimes  one  or  two  more  in  spudding  thistles. 
The  women  are  not  generally  employed  about  here; 
they  are  employed  a  little  in  haymaking,  and  they 
glean  in  harvest  for  themselves.     The  boy  I  employ 
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is  alipost  always  with  the  team.  There  are  no  gangs, 
either  public  or  private.  I  think  that  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood the  education  of  the  labourers  is  sufficient; 
it  is  gradually  improving.  The  children  are  better 
educated  than  their  fathers  were,  and  they  know 
enough  for  all  the  duties  they  will  have  to  perform. 
I  don't  think  they  would  do  the  work  better  for  me 
as  an  employer,  if  they  knew  more.  There  is  a  night 
school  ixbre.i  there  was  a  difficulty  iu  obtaining  a 
regular  attendance,  but  that  difficulty  has  been  met 
by  refusing  to  receive  the  scholars  at  all  unless  they 
come  regularly.  There  is  neither  club  nor  store 
here;  the, parish  is  too  small  to  maintain  them,  but 
most  of  our  men  belong  to  clubs  in  the  adjoining 
parishes.  The  population  is  purely  agricultural.  I 
object  to  women  going  to  field  work ;  but  it  is  better 
than  lace  work,  it  is  more  healthy,  and  when  they 
return  home  in  the  evening,  they  remain  at  home. 
We  are  well  off  for  cottages,  none  of  my  men  come 
more  than  one  mile ;  most  of  the  cottages  have  gardens. 
There  are  24  acres  of  land  here  left  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  to  be  allotted  at  their  discretion  to  the  most 
dfiserving  of  the  poor^  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  an  acre  ; 
that  works  well.  Each  family  (married  couple)  has  half 
an  acre,  and  six  of  the  most  deserving  families  have  a 
portion  of  the  land  together,  on  which  they  can  keep 
six  cows.  They  can  manage  half  an  acre  a  piece  if 
conveniently  situated,  without  seriously  interfering 
with  their  ordinary  labour.  Some  of  the  farmers  do 
object  to  their  having  that  amount.  They  have  to 
leave  their  work  (for  their  employers)  occasionally, 
chiefly  in  spidng  and  autumn,  and  they  ask  leave  to  be 
absent.  There  are  a  few  young  and  idle  men  about, 
who  are  employed  on  the  allotments.  We  make  no 
stipulation  as  to  what  they  may  grow,  most  of  them 
grow  com.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  boys, 
did  not  work  until  they  were  10;  but  I  object  to 
State  interference. 

COTON  (Hamlet  of  Ravensthorpe). 
156.  Mr.  W.  Biggs,  Coton,  near  GuUdsborough. — I 
farm  about  950  acres.  I  have  400  here  (mixed),  330 
at  Stanford  Hall  (all  grass),  and  200  at  Cold  Ashby.  I 
never  employ  women  or  boys  if  I  can  avoid  it  ;  I 
never  do  it  except  at  Stanford  for  a  few  days  among 
the  1  hay.  I  would  not  do  it  if  I  could  get  men. 
Women's  labour  is  very  expensive.  I  employ  six  or 
seven  boys  ;  I  cannot  do  without  them.  I  seldom 
employ  a  boy  under  11  or  12  years  of  age  ;  they  can- 
not drive  a  team  younger  than  that,  and  most  of  them 
are  older.  My  ploughs  are  always  double,  and  a  boy 
of- 14  or  15  can  direct  a  plough  with  two  horses. 
Ploughing  and  harrowing  occupies  the  boys  in  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  and  they  clean  turnips  in  winter. 
There  is  rather  a  scarcity  of  boys  here,  but  I  don't 
have  to'  hunt  about  after  them  ;  they  come  to  me  if 
they  want  work.  I  employ  little  boys  of  7  or  8  to 
frighten  birds,  but  for  no  other  job;  they  are  obliged 
to  go  out  on  Sundays.  That  occupies  them  from  about 
20titi  February  to  first  week  in  May,  for  about  three 
weeks  before  harvest,  and  also  for  three  weeks  after 
the  wheat  is  sown  in  October.  I  have  a  difficulty  in 
getting  boys  for  that ;  I  sometimes  want  seven  or  eight. 
If  we  had  no  boys  we  might  as  well  not  sow  the  corn, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  send  about  the  villages  to  get  the 
boys.  I  never  employ  little  boys  in  any  other  ways. 
I  employ  one  man  always  in  winter  with  two  or  three 
boys  cleaning  and  cutting  turnips  in  the  field  with  the 
flock,  but  I  engage  the  boys.  Most  of  my  men  go 
about  one  mile  to  their  work.  The  cottages  are  some 
good  and  some  bad  ;  the  rent  without  a  garden  is  Is., 
and  with  a  garden  60s.  or  70s.  There  are  no  cottages 
at  Stanford.  In  every  spillage  empty  cottages  are  to 
be  found  now  ;  they  are  generally  the  worst.  The 
supply  of  labour  is  diminishing  ;  the  worst  is  that 
only  the  old  and  useless  men  remain.  I  don't  want 
boys  under  10  except  at  the  times  I  have  mentioned. 
At  Ashby  some  of  the  best  educated  men  were  the 
worst  for  us ;  but  they  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
on  if  they  are  educated.  I  think  it  right  to  make 
boys  leai:n,  but  I  don't  think  there  are  enough  schools 


about  the  country  now  to  compel  them  to  go  ;  that  is 
the  only  objection  I  see  to  it.  Allotments  are  very 
good  for  gardens,  but  growing  corn  is  a  bad  system  ; 
a  man  cannot  cultivate  corn  with  spade  labour  so  as 
to  get  a  profit.  At  Eavensthorpe,  where  there  are 
above  50  acres  of  allotments,  the  labourers  sometimes 
want  to  leave  their  work  for  a  fortnight  together  to 
work  for  themselves.  I  think  an  allotment  should  be 
one  rood  in  extent,  and  confined  to  vegetables.  Grow- 
ing corn  encourages  dishonesty,  and  even  if  honestly 
worked  it  is  no  advantage,  because  no  profit  can  be 
made  from  small  farming  like  that.  They  don't  work 
for  us  as  they  do  for  themselves ;  they  go  home  as  soon 
and  as  fast  as  they  can  to  work  on  their  allotments. 

157.  R.  Ward,  age  9. — I  frightened  crows  for  Mr. 
Biggs  (56)  last  Michaelmas,  and'  Mghtened  one  spring 
before.  I  have  been  at  work  regularly  since  last 
Michaelmas.  I  went  to  school  at  Guildsborough  before 
I  came  to  work.'  My  father  is  waggoner  for  Mr. 
Biggs.  I  have  two  brothers  and  one  sister',  all  younger 
than  me.  I  like  frightening  crows  better  than  regular 
work,  because  it  is  not  so  hard.  I  had  as  soon  go  to 
school  as  to  work.  I  live  at  Coton  [close  by].  I  go 
to  the  Sunday  school  at  Guildsborough.  [Read  a 
little.— F.  H.  N.] 

HOLDENBY. 

Population        -        -  184. 

158.  W.  Painter,  of  Holdenby. — I  farm  95  acres 
arable,  and  nearly  300  pasture.  I  employ  women  and 
girls  in  weeding  corn  in  May  and  June,  and  in  hay 
time  ;  they  sometimes  spud  thistles  or  cock  barley 
when  people  are  busy,  but  I  do  not  employ  them  at 
other  times  of  the  year,  and  never  under  17  or  18 
years  of  age.  That  sort  of  work  is  occasionally  valu- 
able to  me  at  a  pinch.  I  generally  employ  four  boys 
from  10  to  16,  chiefly  with  the  team.  There  are 
no  private  gangs  about  here.  I  have  no  employ- 
ment for  boys  imtil  they  are  10,  except  to  frighten 
crows  and  keep  pigs,  &c.  This  is  a  close  parish, 
and  there  are  no  cottages  in  it.  There  is  a  pros- 
pect of  having  cottages  built  since  the  change 
in  the  law.  My  men  come  fi"om  Spratton  or  East 
Hatton  [2  mUes  each].  My  men  have  to  be  here 
punctually,  notwithstanding  the  distance  they  come. 
I  would  not  pay  my  landlord  a  per-centage  on  the  out- 
lay necessary  for  building  cottages.  There  is  only  a 
dame's  school  here,  but  the  boys  are  as  well  educated 
as  they  can  be  Under  the  circumstances.  They  leave 
work  at  5.30  this  time  of  the  year.  I  don't  think 
they  would  be  more  useful  to  me  if  they  knew  more. 

159.  George  Page,  age  10. — I  live  at  Holdenby. 
My  father  is  a  labourer.  I  have  only  one  sister.  I 
live  with  grandfather.  I  go  to  night  school  four 
months  in  the  year  ;  I  went  to  day  school  before  I 
came  to  work.     I  went  one  year  to  frighten  birds  for 

Mr. ;  the  crop  was  beans.     I  used  to  get  cold 

and  wet,  but  not  tired,  frightening  birds.  [Read  fairly. 
— F.  H.  N.] 

LAMPORT. 

Population        -        -     350. 

160.  Extract  from  Return  sent  in  by  the  Rev.  R. 

ISHAM,  of  Lamport. 

There  is  not  a  person  above  8  years  old  who  cannot 

read    and    write    in    either    Lamport    or    Hanging 

Houghton. 

161.  Charles  Howard. — I  live  at  Hanging  Hough- 
ton. I  am  13  yeai-s  old.  .  I  work  for  Sir  C  Isham.  ,  I 
have  been  at  work  off  and  on  since  I  was  6.  I  have 
been  to  night  school,  and  occasionally  to  day,  school 
during  that  time.  I  could  read  and  write  a  little 
when  I  came  here  a  year  ago,  but  have  learnt  nearly 
all  since. 

[Read  well._F.  H.  N.] 

HASELBEECH. 
Population        -        -     180, 

162.  Mrs.  Griffin,  labourer's  wife. — I  think  no  boy 
should  go  to  woi-k  under  10.     I  have  a  son,  aged  8. 
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who  scares  for  Mr.  Pell ;  he  earns  3s.  a  week,  and 
has  been   scaring    seven    weeks   now  ;    he  was   so 
employed  six  weeks  last  autumn,   and  about  seven 
weeks  ^aat  July  and  August  with  the  peas.   IJe  helps 
in   harvest   with   me,   and    earns   about    6s.    at    it 
altogether.     My  family  (four  in   number)  obtained 
17  stone  of  flour  by  gleaning  last  year.     My  son  of 
8  is  a  very  sharp  boy,  and  lives  close  to  his  work, 
and  he  may  earn  80s.  a  year.     [The  cottage  was  in 
the  centre   of  the  farm  where   the   boy   worked. — 
F.  H.  N.]     Most  \)ojs  under  10  would  never  be  able 
to  earn  more  than  40s.  a  year.     It  would  cost  me 
more  to  keep  him  than  it  does  if  he  had  his  meals  in 
the  field,  but  living  near  his  work  he  can  come  home 
and  get  a  warm  comfortable  m.eal,  so  that  there  is  no 
waste.     I  keep  beer  in  the  house.     We  have  a  nine 
gallon  cask  every  six  weeks,  it  costs  13d.  a  gallon  ; 
and  I  find  it  answer  better  than  spending  all  that 
money  in  meat.     My  eldest  son  pays  me  8s.  a  week 
for  his  board  and  washing.  '  My  two  biggest  boys  go 
to  night  school,  and  I  have  two  girls  at   the   day 
school,  and  my  youngest  son  goes  to  the  day  school 
when  he  is  not  at  work;  and  when  he  is  at  work  we 
give  him  a  lesson  to  do  when  he  comes  home  in  the 
evening.     If  he   earned  only  40s.  a  year,  I  would 
send  him  to  school  regularly,  and  sacrifice  his  wages. 
If  he  were  to  get  a  good  education  he  might  get  on 
the  railway,  or  get  a  foreman's  place,  or  some  work 
other  than  that  of  a  farm  labourer.     I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  educate  his  children,  both  for 
this   world  and  the  next.     We  hope  both  our  boy^ 
will   get  something  better  than  mere  labourer's  work 
soon.  •  We  had  an  ofier  from  a  blacksmith  yesterday, 
to  take  my  boy  Dan  (age  16)  as  apprentice  without 
any  premium,  but  we  refused  it  because  we  did  not 
like  the  man  who  made  the  ofier,  and  Dan  was  not 
anxious  for  it.     I  think  no  boy  ought  to  go  to  work 
until  he  is   10  years  old,  or  can  read  and  write.     I 
think  it  costs  20s.  a  year  more  to  keep  a  boy  when  he 
goes  to  work  than  when  he  goes  to  school. 

CLIPSTON. 

Population  -  -  877. 
163.  Mr.  J.  R.  Wartnaby.—l  farm  460  acres  (120 
arable),  chiefiy  my  own  land.  I  employ  females  in 
hay  time  only.  I  employ  about  10  boys ;  about 
three  go  with  the  teams ;  the  other  seven  scare 
birds,  clean  turnips,  pick  stones  and  twitch,  &c. ;  two 
or  three  of  them  together  do  that  sort  of  work.  I 
had  rather  not  have  any  boy  to  work  for  me  under 
9  years  of  age,  and  they  are  only  useful  at  that  age 
to  scare.  My  teams  usually  come  in  to  be  fed  at 
dinner  time,  and  then  go  out  again  and  remain  out 
until  4  o'clock.  That  is  the  usual  plan  in  the 
Midland  counties.  There  are  plenty  of  men  and  boys 
here ;  we  supply  a  few  to  other  parishes,  such  as 
Kelmarsh  and  Oxenden  [two  miles  each].  We  have 
an  old  grammar  school  here,  where  a  free  education 
is  given  to  the  boys  belonging  to  six  surrounding 
parishes;  there  are  only  10  boys  belonging  to  those 
parishes  now  at  the  school.  [I  was  subsequently 
told  that  two  of  these  10  boys  were  the  sons  of  the 
schoolmaster. — F.  H.  N.]  Boys  belonging  to  other 
parishes  are  taken  in,  but  have  to  pay  for  their 
education.  The  master  receives  lOOZ.  a  year  and  a 
house;  he  must  be  a  clergyman,  and  is  bound  to  teach 
reading,  grammar,  and  Latin.  I  attribute  the  small 
attendance  entirely  to  the  indifference  of  the  parents. 
Dissenters  may  and  do  attend,  and  most  of  the  labourers 
here  are  dissenters.  I  am  so  amazed  at  this  state  of 
things  that  I  think  some  measure  is  necessary.  I 
should  not  object  to  the  (jhildren  being  compelled  to 
go  to  school  up  to  the  age  of  lO,  except  during  the 
time  when  they  are  wantedi  for  scaring.  We  are  well 
off"  for  cottages.;  the  usual  Vent  is  about  Is.  There 
are  about  80  acres  of  allotments  in  this  parish  ;  that  is 
too  much  by  half.  [I  ascertained  that  the  amount 
was  82  acres.— F.  H.  N.]  I  think  they  tempt  the 
men  to  rob  us  of  our  time  nigh*  and  morning,  and 
perhaps-  of  other  things.    They  come  to  work  for  us 


when,  they  are  ,^ired,  and  4o,n't,  giye  , us, .-their  t,fulL 
strength.  The  women  and  children  help  to  work  on, 
the  allotments.  The  wages  are  usually  12s.';'  no 
allowances  except  in  harvest.  I  can  recollect  wages 
at  9s.  about  20  years  ago  ;  and  there  were  very  few 
allotments  at  that  time.  When  the  enclosure, |took 
place, here,  10  acres  qi,  land  were  set  apart  for  the 
church,  and  13, for  the  poor.  That  land  is  let  in 
allotments  of  one  rood  each.  The  churchwardens  are 
bound  to  spend  the  rent  coming  from  the  poor  land 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  but  need  not  let  the  land 
in  allotments.  It  is  often  extremely  inconvenient  to 
me  to  allow  my  ineu  to  go  and  work  for  themselves  j' 
but  I  cannot  refuse.  I  don't  know  how  many  men  I 
can  depend  upon  for  a  particular  day.  I  do  not 
object  to  allotments,  if  near  home,  and  not  exceeding 
one  rood  for  a  family.  I  would  not  restrict  them  as 
to  the  mode  of  cultivation.  This  village  is  almost 
purely  agricultural. 

164.  Mr.  Smeaton,  Clipston.; —  I  am  a  dissenter  ; 
we  maintain  an  open  school  here,  about  40  or  SO 
children  attend  throughout  the  year.  They  are; 
principally  the  children  of  dissenters,  but  other 
children  attend  as  well.  The  boys  stay  at  , school 
up  to  7  or  8,  and  the  girlg  up  to  about,;  12. 
There  are  only  the  grammar  school  and  an  infant 
school  besides  ours.  I  don't  think  dissenters  object 
to  send  their  children  to  the  grammar  school.  I  am 
most  decidedly  opposed  to  compulsory  education,  be- 
cause I  think  that  no  measure  would  be  introduced 
which  did  not  make  religious  instruction,  which  dis- 
senters object  to,  compulsory.  I  should  approve  of 
restricting  the  children  from  going  to  work  until  they 
are  a  certain  age.  I  don't  think  you  would  find  any 
village  about  here  where  the  people  are  better  oiF 
than  they  are  here  ;  there  is  a  store  which  is  well 
supported,  and  which  injures  my  custom  as  a  grocer. 
165.  Rev.  E.  Thompson. — I  have  about  45  acres  of 
land  let  in  allotments.  I  have  one  allotment  over 
three  acres,  three  between  two  and  three  acres,  18 
between  one  and  two  acres,  six  between  half  and  one 
acre  ;  the  remainder  under  half  an  acre. 

The  allotments  are  in  three  pieces  of  land  ;  one  piece 
is  let  at  3Z.  an  acre  ;  that  is  under  half  a  mile  from 
the  village.  Another  piece  is  let  at  21.  an  acre ;  that 
is  \\  miles  ifrom  the  village  ;  the  third  piece  is  let  at 
1^.  15s.  an  acre;  that  is  1^  miles  from  the  village. 
The  labourers  like  the  allotments  very  much, ;  when 
one  is  vacant  there  are  many  applications  for  it. 
Many  of  my  allotments  are  cultivated  by  hired  labour. 

166.  ExTKACT  from  the  Betijrn,  sent  in  by  the  Rev. 

Edmund  Thompson,  of  Clipston. 

About  March  20th,  in  fine  weather  I  found  15 
men  without  any  work.  This  would  be  an  intolerable 
state  of  things  if  there  were  no  allotments. 

The  allotment  system  certainly  has  the  effect  of 
raising  wages  ;  the  farmers  think  too  much  so  in 
harvest  time.  I  know  it  keeps  many  of  our  labouring 
men  from  idleness  and  poverty,  and  I  think  fosters 
a  desirable  spirit  of  independence.  It  works  well 
here. 

GUISBOROUGH. 
Population  -  -        730. 

167.  Extract   from   Return  sent  in  by   Mi-.  T.  E. 

LOVELL. 

Any  restriction  would  be  useless  ;  the  mutual 
interests  of  employer  and  employed  are  the  best  for 
both  parties.  I  think  young  boys  are  very  much 
pleased  when  they  can  begin  to  work  on  the  farms. 

The  competition  for  labour  by  farmers  prevents  any 
young  persons  being  overworked,  but  I  would  make 
it  illegal  to  have  boys  at  work  under  10  years  of  age. 

After  boys  begin  toiwork  they  seldom  go  to  school 
except  on  Sundays,  nor  do  I  see  ho^  their  parents 
or  guardians  can  afford  to  maintain  thehi  without 
work  after  10  years  old. 

In  many  or  most  villages  the  cottage  accommodation 
-  is  very  bad,  it  is  bad  for  the  moral  as  it  is  for  the 
^    ■'-'  ■     ■'•'       -3  L  I' ''--■■ 
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health.  There  is  a  general  unprovement  in  the  last 
20  years. 

Close  parishes  are  those  in  which  the  cottages  belong 
to  the  owners  of  the  land  ;  these  are  the  best  for  this 
reason,  the  worst  labourers  are  sent  to  live  in  open 
parishes  (or  those  belonging  to  small  proprietors),  in 
these  the  cottage  accommodation  is  very  bad  indeed  ; 
labourers  ought  to  live  as  near  to  their  work  as 
possible.  Time,  interest,  and  the  union  rating  will 
remedy  that  evil. 

I  occupy  land  in  five  parishes ;  in  four  of  these  every 
possible  exertion  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  children, 
in  the  other  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  children  are  sadly 
neglected. 


CHAPEL  BROMPTON. 


168. 


Extract   from  Eeturn   sent  in   by  Mr.  J.  N. 
Beasley,  of  Chapel  Brampton. 

In  some  parishes  near  this  T  have  observed  that 
where  women  are  constantly  employed  in  field 
labour  the  cottages  are  invariably  dirty,  the  children 
run  half  wild,  and  the  money  which  they  earn  seems 
to  do  no  good  ;  in  fact  they  are  generally  the  poorest 
families  in  the  place.  No  farmer  will  ever  employ  a 
child  spending  any  portion  of  his  time  at  school  out  of 
the  usual  12  hours. 

BRINGTON. 

Population  -         -     806. 

169.  James   Bramley,    Thomas  Haynes,  Bernard 
Dunhley,  and  Richard  Judge. — [These  were  four  la- 
bourers whom  I  examined  at  Althorp  ;  I  recorded  no 
answer  which  was  not  assented  to  by  all. — F.  H.  N.]  A 
labourer  can  manage  a  rood  of  land  without  interfering 
with  his  ordinary  work,  but  he  cannot  manage  more. 
We  all  have  allotments.     A  man  and  his  wife  would 
consume  what  comes  from  one  rood  of  land,  but  if 
they  have  no  family  they  would  grow  a  little  more 
corn  than  if  they  had  a  family.  Twenty  or  thirty  yeai-s 
ago  wages  were  9s.,  but  then  the  women  and  children 
worked  and  earned  money,  now  they  earn  nothing, 
but  it  is  much  better  for  them  to  stay  at  home  ;  be- 
sides which,  formerly,  they  had  parish   allowances. 
There  were  no  allotments  then,  or  very  few.     As  a 
general  rule  the  women  and  children  do  not  work 
on    the    allotments,    and    it   is     best    they    should 
not.      The   net  profits   of  a  rood  of  land  would  be 
about  50s.,  but  that  depends  so  much  on  the  season 
and  on  the  land.     If  the  allotment  is  conveniently 
situated  a  man    can  cultivate  a  rood  without  losing 
more  than  two  days  in  the  year.     We  should  like 
to  have  an  acre,  and  would  be  glad  to  lose  time  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  it,  besides  which  there 
are  always  men  out  of  work  to  help.      Some  men 
won't  cultivate  half  a  rood,  they  don't  care  about  it  and 
don't  deserve  to  have  it.     I  don't  think  there  is  any 
desire  among  labourers  to  hold  land  except  for  the 
sake  of  what  they  got  from  it.     They  do  not  think 
they  rise  in  position  from  holding  land.     If  we  had  a 
little  more  land  our  boys  might  go  to  school  usually, 
and  to  work  at  their  leisure  time  ;  at  present  if  they 
go  out  to  work  they  caunot  go  to  school  at  all ;  work 
must  occupy  them  all  day.    Wages  here  at  12s.     No 
labourer  can  afl'ord  to  pay  more  than  Is.  a  week  for 
rent.     A  good  cottage  is  essential  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  a  man  and  his  family.     Boys  about  here 
usually  go  to  work  at  the  age  of  9,  and  as  a  general 
rule  they  don't  go  to  school  after  they  have  once  been 
to  work,  although  they  may  be  out  of  work  a  good 
many  weeks  in  every  year.    They  get  at  most  2s.  a 
week  when  they  first  go  out.    They  may  want  a  little 
more  food  when  they  are  at  work  than  at  school,  but 
not  much,  and  it  saves  a  great  deal  in  clothes.    A  boy 
may  perhaps  be  at  work  six  months  in  the  year  before 
he  is  10.    We  don't  think  that  a  boy  who  is  regularly 
at  work  could  attend  a  day  school  without  interfering 
with  the  labour  due  to  his  master.     As  a  rule  the 
parents  do  like  to  have  their  children  educated,  but 
some  don't  care  at  all  about  it.    We  think  it  would  be 
best  to  compel  boys  to  go  to  school  until  they  are  10; 


some  parents  would  never  send  their  children  without 
compulsion. 

WATFORD. 

Population        -        -    450. 

170.  Extracts  from  Return  sent  in  by  Lord  Henley. 

There  are  probably  about   30  boys   employed  in 
agriculture  in  this  parish. 

There  are  very  few  women  so  employed  ;  not  more 
than  six  regularly. 

The  boys  are  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14.  There 
are  no  young  girls  employed  in  agricultural  labour. 

There  are  so  few  females  employed  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood that  it  is  not  possible  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  effects  of  such  employment  on  their  morals;  the 
employment  of  females  with  machines,  which  is  occa- 
sionally seen,  may  be  considered  objectionable. 
Boys  should  not  be  employed  under  10  years  of  age. 
I  should  consider  it  rather  hard  upon  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  (none  of  whom  have  any  voice  in 
making  the  laws  or  choosing  representatives)  to  be 
forced  to  send  their  children  (especially  those  who 
are  earning  something)  to  school.  It  must  be  a  dif- 
ficult matter  for  a  labourer  to  maintain  a  family  upon 
the  wages  which  are  given  here  (about  12s.  weekly), 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  interfere  with  the  weekly 
receipts  of  the  family. 

The  school  is  in  the  village,  and  the  children  are 
not  generally  kept  away  by  distance.  There  are 
some  outlying  cottages  in  the  parish,  at  a  distance  of 
a  mile  or  so  from  the  school,  the  attendance  of  the 
children  belonging  to  which  is  sometimes  aflfected  by 
the  weather. 

There  are  about  56  cottages  for  about  3,400  acres 
of  land — that  is  insufficient ;  we  have  to  hire  labourers 
for  the  farm  and  from  neighbouring  parishes. 

A  considerable  number  of  cottages  here  belong  to 
myself ;  many  of  them  are  newly  built,  and  are,  I 
trust,  healthy  and  commodious.  The  rent  of  the  best 
is  3/.  a  year  ;  I  have,  however,  some  very  bad  ones, 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  pull  down  and  replace. 

There  ai-e  some  belonging  to  small  proprietors 
which  are  let  I  believe  at  4^.  or  51.  yearly.  There  are 
a  few  small  freeholds.  I  do  not  know  any  case  in 
which  tradesmen  are  the  owners  who  oblige  tenants 
to  deal  with  them. 

I  think  it  very  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  build 
good  cottages  for  labourers  which  shall  pay  anything 
but  a  very  low  interest  on  the  money  expended  ;  the 
simplest  cottage  can  hardly  be  built  under  100/., 
and  the  rent  of  this,  if  taken  at  3/.,  would  produce 
but  a  very  low  interest  upon  the  capital  outlay.  But 
if  a  good  sized  piece  of  ground,  say  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  acre,  could  be  let  with  the  cottage  and  imme- 
diately adjoining  it,  I  believe  that  the  labourer  could 
afford  to  pay  a  very  much  higher  rent,  because  his 
wife  and  elder  children  could  assist  in  cultivating  it, 
which  they  have  difficulty  in  doing  with  allotments 
a  mile  from  their  home.  If  a  labourer  were  to  pay 
11.  a  year  for  a  cottage  with  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
land,  worth  ordinarily  10s.  a  year,  this  would  almost 
make  the  original  outlay  upon  the  cottage  remune- 
rative. 

The  young  persons  are  unable  to  read  or  write 
tolerably. 

The  older  children  are  the  principal  attendants  at 
the  night  school,  some  adults  attend,  the  younger 
children  do  not  attend. 

There  are  no  special  difficulties  in  maintaining  the 
night  school  ;  of  course  it  would  be  satisfactory  if 
the  attendance  were  larger,  but  as  this  entirely  volun- 
tary on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  it  is  a  difficulty  which 
hardly  admits  of  a  remedy. 

FLOORE. 

Population        -        -     1,138. 

170  (6).  The  Rev.  J.  P.  Johnson,  Floore.— I  think 

that  the  state  of  education  here  is  defective,  but  I  don't 

think  that  there  is  any  such  a  substantial  evil  existing 

as  to  require  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  remedy  it.   The 
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school  here  has  been  eniiowed  for  20  boys  who  pay 
nothing;  the  rest  pay  3d.,  or  if  more  than  one  of  a 
family  attend  the  others  pay  2d.  and  Id.  each.  If  you 
had  coijpulsion  you  must  admit  all  the  worst  children, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  discipline  if 
you  could  not  turn  out  the  black  sheep.  There  are 
particular  families  who  invariably  go  wrong.  There 
is  no  school  or  labourers'  cottages  at  Brockhall,  which 
is  2|  miles  from  here.  The  population  of  this  parish 
supplies  Brockhall  and  in  part  other  parishes  with 
labour.  Some  of  our  men  may  go  two  or  three  miles 
to  work.  The  rent  of  the  cottages  Jiere  is  about  three 
or  four  guineas  a  year  without  gardens  ;  about  19 
cottages  have  been  built  upon  the  waste,  they  pay 
nothing ;  and  the  cottages  are  always  kept  in  one 
family.  I  have  examined  the  register  of  our  pchool, 
and  I  find  that  the  20  children  who  are  educated  free 
attend  only  half  as  many  times  as  20  other  children 
chosen  at  random  who  pay.  Almost  all  the  labourers 
who  wish,  for  allotments  have  them.  They  are  some 
1  mile  and  some  IJ  miles  from  the  cottages.  The 
men  grumble  at  the  distance,  but  would  rather  have 
the  land  there  than  not  have  it  at  all.  They  are  let  at 
the  ordinary  rent.  I  think  the  allotments  take  the 
children  away  from  school  a  great  deal,  though  the 
main  work  is  done  by  the  men.  The  people  who  live 
in  the  bad  cottages  on  the  waste  are  not  as  a  rule 
worse  than  other  people  in  the  parish,  but  as  a  rule  the 
worst  of  them  live  in  the  worst  cottages. 

-71.  Mrs.  Rogers. — [This  witness,  the  wife  of  a 
shepherd,  was  living  in  one  of  the  best  cottages  on  the 
waste  mentioned  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  evidence. — 
F.  H.  N.] — My  husband  built  this  house  14  years  ago; 
it  cost  701.  We  had  to  borrow  part  of  the  money,  but 
it  is  aU  paid  off  now.  The  repairs  last  year  cost  81., 
but  they  don't  often  come  to  that.  Our  rates  are 
4s.  Qd.  a  year.  We  have  two  bedrooms,  that  is  enough 
for  us  with  three  children.  My  husband  is  a  shep- 
herd; he  earns  nearly  IZ.  a  week.  My  eldest  son  is  a 
clerk  in  an  office  at  Liverpool;  he  was  educated  partly 
here  and  partly  at  Weedon.  My  second  son  is'  aged 
16,  and  he  is  at  work  with  my  husband.  My  husband 
has  an  allotment  of  half  an  acre  ;  it  is  one  mile  from 
here ;  he  could  not  manage  it  if  it  were  nOt  on  the 

road  home   from  his  wbrk.      Mr.  ,  his  mastei-, 

ploughs  it  for  him.  We  consume  everything  we 
grow,  and  pay  21.  a  year  for  the  half  acre.  My  hus- 
band has  always  earned  as  much  as  he  does  now,  or 
we  could  not  have  built  this  house.  He  is  no  scholar 
himself,  but  he  tried  to  give  his  son  a  good  education. 


LONG  BUCKET. 


Population 


2,500. 


172.  Rev.  C.  A.  Yat'e. — ^I  have  been  here  12  years; 
the  population  of  the  parish  is  2,500;  they  are  princi- 
pally shoemakers.  Girls  don't  work  in  the  fields  at 
all,  and  women  very  rarely.  Most  of  the  boys  stay  at 
school  up  to  11  years  of  age.  [The  schoolmaster 
placed  the  age  at  10,  saying  it  was  chiefly  a  town 
•population. — F.  H.N.]  There  is  a  National  school 
for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  besides  several  dames' 
.and  private  schools  ;  the  latter  are  chiefly  for  infants, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  for  children  who  might  go 
to  the  National  school.  Most  of  the  boys  who  leave 
can  read  and  write  fairly,  and  do  a  little  arithmetic. 
I  think  that  the  education  has  been  defective  up  to 
the  last  three  or  four  months,  owing  to  our  having  a 
superannuated  master,  but  he  no  longer  has  the 
management  of  the  school,  and  at  present  I  don't 
think  the  education  is  defective.  Since  the  present 
master  has  been  here  the  attendance  has  increased 
50  per  cent.  I  have  never  been  able  to  put  my  school 
under  inspection ;  the  master  and  mistress  are  not 
certificated  ;  and  there  is  an  endowment  of -20Z.  a  year 
fpr  the  master  which  would  have  to  be  deducted, 

I  am  not  in  favour  of  compulsion.  I  think  it  would 
be  impracticable  ;  you  would  require  an  army  of  police 
to  carry  it  out,  and  it,  is  contrary  to  the  existing  love 
of  independence.  Knowing  what  I  do  of  the  nature 
of  the  place,  and  of  the  independent  character  of  the 

2. 


people,  I  think  that  any  pressure  would  be  strongly 
resisted,  I  am  not  opposed  to  restricting  the  age  at 
which  children  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  w6rk. 
There  used  to  be  a  night  school  here,  but  it  has  not 
been  carried  on  for  two  years.  It  is  about  to  be 
resuscitated,  as  some  of  the  younger  men  want  to 
learn  to  read  and  write.  They  are  shoemakers.  A 
store  has  been  established  here  during  the  last  nine 
years.  The  sales  now  amount  to  about  9,O0OZ.  a  year; 
they  have  not  materially  increased  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  A  class  has  been  formed  for  the 
education  of  adults  in  a  room  which  has  been  built 
for  the  purposes  of  the  store.  We  have  more  than 
sufficient  labourers  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  this 
parish.  The  cottages  are  insufficient  in  accommoda- 
tion ;  I  think  there  are  none  with  three  bedrooms,  and 
some  have  only  one.  The  rent  is  Is.  4d.,  in  some 
cases  with  a  garden.  A  few  have  allotments.  I  liave 
31  acres  of  land  which  I  let  in  allotments  of  from  a 
quarter  to  one  acre;  half  an  acre  is  the  usual  amount. 
The  cottagers  plough  their  allotments;  they  either 
hire  a  plough  or  in  some  cases  their  employers  plough 
it  for  them.  I  let  them  grow  what  they  like.  They 
pay  31.  or  in  some  cases  31.  lOs.  per  acre,  and  pay 
tolerably  punctually.  I  have  a  great  many  applica- 
tions for  my  allotments  whenever  any  are  vacant. 
The  farmers  have  not  complained  to  me  about  the 
allotments.  I  have  forbidden  boys  working  on  the 
allotments  lately;  they  only  get  into  mischief.  The 
men's  wives  work  a  little.  I  think  the  allotment 
system  has  a  very  good  moral  effect  on  the  men,  and 
I  don't  think  it  tends  to  keep  down  wages.  I  think 
the  Government  aid  should  be  extended  to  all  schools, 
whether  the  master  and  mistress  are  certificated  or 
not. 

173.  ExTEACT  from  a  Letter  written  by  Mr.  J.  Howe, 
Secretary  to  the  Self-assistance  Industrial  Society 
of  Long  Buckby,  established  1858,  showing  the 
progress  of  the  society  since  its  commencement. 

£  *.  d. 
Amount  of  business  the  fii'st  year  -  2,809  11  8 
Profit  on  same       -  -  -      194     5     3 


Northampton- 
shire. 

Mr.  Normal. 


Amount  of  business  the  sixth  year   7,655  17     2 
Profit  on  the  same  -  -     657  14     1 


Amount  of  business  in  1867 
Profit  on  the  same 


8,845     0     3f 
856  19     61- 


We  started  with  70  members,  and  have  now  283; 
have  paid  the  sum  of  4,233Z.  Os.  5d.  in  interest  and 
dividend  on  members'  purchases  ;  we  have  spent  in 
building  8371.,  and  in  other  fixtures  5061. 

COLD  HIGHAM. 
Population         -         -    349. 

174.  Smith I  live  at  Cold  Higham.  I  don't  know  , 

what  my  Christian  name  is.  I  have  never  been  bap- 
tized. I  live  with  my  mother.  My  father  is  dead.  I 
am  12.  I  don't  know  whether  I  was  12  last  year  or 
this.  I  don't  know  when  my  birthday  is.  I  have 
never  been  to  school  or  to  any  place  of  worship.  I 
have  five  brothers  and  sisters  at  home  ;  one  of  them 
can  read.     There  is  one  bedroom  in  the  cottage. 

[This  boy  was  at  work  with  a  horse  hoe  when  I- 
saw  him.  There  Was  no  school  at  Cold  Higham, 
where  he  liviad,  but  there  was  one  at  PattishaU,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  off. — F.  H.  N.] 

EYDON. 

Population        -        -    576. 

175,  ExTBACT  from  the  Return  sent  in  by  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Empson. 

No  child  under  8  years  of  age  should  be  employed 
at  all. 

All  boys  over  8  years  of  age  and  up  to  13  years  of 
age  should  be  comjielled  to  attend  an  evening  school 
at  least  40  nights  every  year,  and  produce  a  certificate 
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of  such  attendance  every  spring  before  they  are  allowed 
to  be  employed  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  number  and  average  of  boys  [at  school]  is  the 
same  in  winter  and  summer,  as  the  few  boys  who 
return  in  winter  are  balanced  by  extra  infants  in 
summer. 

All  boys,  immediately  on  leaving  the  day  school, 
should  be  admitted  to  the  night  school,  and  be 
allowed  to  be  presented  for  examination  in  the 
various  standards  as  fast  as  they  can  be  prepared. 
If  a  boy  attended  only  the  minimum  of  40  nights 
[mentioned  above]  he  would  possibly  require  two 
years  preparation  to  pass  from  one  standard  to 
another. 

Assuming  bini  to  have  passed  three  standards 
before  going  to  work  he  would  have  reached  the 
fifth  standard  by  the  time  his  compidsory  attendance- 
at  night  school  was  ended. 

WELFOED. 
Population        -         -  1,099. 

176.  Extracts  from  Return  sent  in  by  Mr.  John 

Gee. 

The  women  are  not  employed  in  the  winter,  except 
in  stone  picking,  which  is  done  by  the  load.  The 
girls  work  at  the  bead  trimming  for  Coventry. 

The  demand  upon  the  physical  powers  does  not 
injuriously  affect  their  health  or  constitution,  but  the 
old  men  are  subject  to  rheumatism. 

Neither  females  or  the  young  are  subject  to  ill- 
treatment. 

I  believe  scaring  the  crows  has  a  bad  effect  on  the 
boys,  more  particularly  on  Sundays. 

I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  boys  to  be  at 
school  until  10  years  old. 

The  work  done  by  young  persons  is  not  laborious, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  are  at  aJl  injured  by  it,  and 
I  believe  legislative  restriction  would  be  very  un- 
popular. 

If  the  boys  attended  the  day  school  regularly  until 
they  were  10  years  old  and  then  had  an  opportunity 
of  going  to  a  night  school  four  or  five  nights  a  week 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  a  penny  each  night  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  I  think  they  might  receive  education 
enough  for  their  position. 

The   girls   are   taught  to    sew   and  knit  by   the 
schoolmaster's  wife,  who  is  paid  for  doing  it  by  the  ■ 
clergyman's  family. 

I  believe  in  many  cases  two  cottages  could  be  buUt 
for  200Z.,  and  by  putting  half  of  an  acre  of  land  to 
the  two  cottages,  say  worth  30^.,  these  might  be 
advantageously  let  for  51.  10s.  each,  which  would  pay 
nearly  five  per  cent.,  but  the  land  should  be  adjoining 
the  cottage. 

The  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining 
an  evening  school  are  want  of  good  teachers  to  assist 
the  certificated  master,  want  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  boys,  and  when  they  almost  aU  leave  the  day 
school  at  10  years  old  they  are  not  allowed  by  the 
Privy  Council  to  attend  a  night  school  until  after 
they  are  12,  when  many  become  ashamed  of  their 
ignorance,  and  they  will  not  come  ;  and  3d.  a  week  is 
too  much  for  them  to  pay  besides  buying  books. 

WHITFIELD. 
Population  -        -    265. 

177.  Mr.  J.  Bartlett. — ^I  have  lived  here  33  years. 
I  farm  about  900  acres,  about  620  of  which  are  arable; 
I  employ  about  40  men  and  boys  in  winter,  and  about 
50  in  summer.  My  wages  amount  to  from  25Z.  to  28Z. 
per  week.  Boys  are  sometimes  handy  at  the  age  of  9, 
but  of  no  real  value  imtil  the  age  of  10  ;  they  give 
so  much  trouble  before  that  age.  I  employ  an  old 
man  with  a  gun  to  scare  at  10s.  a  week;  I  am  sure 
that  is  economical  on  large  farms.  Toung  boys  do 
more  harm  than  birds  do.  My  land  requires  three 
horses  to  plough,  and  therefore  I  want  "boys  to  drive.  I 
have  been  a  guardian  of  the  Brackley  union  for  20 
years  and  J  find  that  the  greatest  nUinber  of  cases  of 


bastardy  occur  in  those  parishes  where  the  cottages 
are  most  crowded.  There  are  none  from  this  parish, 
where  the  cottages  are  good.  I  think  that  the  state 
of  education  is  defective.  I  attribute  the  defect  here 
to  the  fact  that  the  the  schoolmistress  is  inefficient. 
I  am  opposed  to  compulsion  ;  I  feel  certain  that  the 
parents  would  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  if 
they  could  send  their  children  to  a  good  school. 

FAETHINGHOE. 

Population  -        -     392, 

178.  The  Rev.  F.  Litchfield. — I  have  been  of  this 
parish  for  51  years.  I  think  that  the  education  would 
be  sufficient  if  the  conditions  upon "  which  the  Privy 
Council  would  grant  money  were  less  exacting.  iWe  ; 
have  only  an  uncertificated  mistress  here,  and  there-  ' 
fore  are  not  under  inspection.  I  think  that  no  pro-  , 
vision  should  be  made  for  educating  children  after  they, ' 
begin  to  work.  As  far  as  this  place  is  concerned,  I , 
am  opposed  to  restricting  the  age  at  which  they  may 
go  to  work.  I  am  opposed  to  night  schools,  because 
I  object  to  everything  which  brings  people  out  of  theii; 
houses  at  night.  The  nuisances  in  cottages  and  streets 
require  compulsory  inspection ;  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  any  person  to  make  complaints  to-  the  magis- 
trates in  cases  of  nuisances.  Inspectors  of  nuisances 
should  have  direct  communication  with  the  magistrates 
without  the  intervention  of  the  boards  of  guardians, 
and  should  be  fined  if  they  neglect  their  duty.  Guar- 
dians have  so  much  interest  in  cottage  property  that, 
they  are  not  likely  to  enforce  efficient  inspection.  I 
also  think  the  construction  of  cottages  should  be  put 
under  superintendence  ;  preventive  measures  are 
better  than  remedies.  I  would  never  have  more  than 
two  bed-rooms  in  cottages,  because  more  than  that 
offers  an  encouragement  to  the  sons  and  daughters . 
when  married  to  remain  living  in  their  parents'  cottage, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  have  sufficient  superintendence- 
by  land  agents.  I  introduced  the  allotment  system 
here  in  1826,  and  have  been  satisfied  with  it  ever  since. 
I  give  20  poles  to  each  family,  I  also  established  a 
clothing  club  in  1826  ;  and  no  person  who  misbehaves 
is  allowed  to  share  in  either  the  allotments  or  cloth- 
ing club.     Wages  about  here  are  lis.  per  week. 


WICKEN. 
Population 


529. 


179.  Extract  from   a  letter  written   by  the   Rev. 
H.  J.  Bakton,  rector. 

On  my  coming  here  30  years  ago!  there  was  no 
girls'  school,  and  the  parents  being  appealed  to  said 
they  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  lace  money,  and 
therefore  could  not  send  their  children  (girls)  to 
school.  Finding  that  the  so-called  lace  schools  were 
little  dens  of  iniquity,  in  which  not  only  vile  talking 
was  heard,  but  vile  books  were  read  aloud  (and  such 
they  are  still),  we  determined  (1840)  to  set  up  a  lace 
school,  which  so  far  succeeded  by  the  help  of  a  first- 
rate  lace  mistress  and  reduced  payments,  that  by  de-. 
grees  the  old  dens  were  broken  up  and  all  the  girls 
came  to  us,  and  have  continued  with  us  ever  since. 
This,  of  course,  implies  the  necessity  of  two  mistresses, 
but  it  has  proved  much  more,  I  hope,  than  worth  the 
money.  Only  one  school  in  the  deanery  (Easton 
Neston)  followed  the  example,  but  it  is  now  given 
up.  We  began  with  two  days  in  the  fortiiight 
for  regular  school,  now  increased  to  three  days,  the 
remainder  of  the  fortnight  being  given  to  lace,  except 
for  children  from  5  to  6  or  7,  who  are  always  in  re- 
gular school  The  laeemakers  whilst  at  their  pillows 
say  their  hymns,  sing,  say  their  tables,  and  receive 
religious  instruction  from  the  schoolmistress,  besides 
writing  three  times  a  week.     The  result  has  been  not 

only  a  very  much  improved  state  of  morals, 

but  the  girls  now  get  out  to  service,  many  of  them 
into  gbod'places. 

Before  referring  to  the  school  farm  or  school  gar- 
dens,|I  will  only  express  once  more  my  own  strong 
conviction,  that  if  iix   legislating  for   iagricultur^ 
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schools  you  omit  tlie  agricultural  element  you  will  do 

but  little  good When  we  began  in  1854  we 

had  only  four  acres,  on  which  we. employed  12  boys 
from  SLto  10  off  and  on  for  seven  months  in  the  year  ; 
the  other  five  months  were  entirely  given  to  the  school. 
The  net  profit  upon  the  land  was  about  151.,  the  value 
of  the  produce  being  about  53Z.,  and  the  cost  of 
labour,  tools,  seeds,  &c.  about  381.  This  may  serve  as 
an  approximation.  The  method  of  cultivation  of  the 
gram  crops  was  upon  the  Lois  Weedon  plan ;  but 
this,  though  perfect  in  theory,  was  found  not  to 
answer.  Gf  late  years  we  have  added  one  more  acre, 
and  adopted  a  modification  of  the  Lois ,  Weedon 
plan,  which  answers  well.  But  instead  of  12  boys  we 
can  only  keep  six  or  seven,  the  farmers  running  away 
with  the  rest.  The  profits,  however,  ai-e  greater  than 
when  we  had  less  land  and  more  boys,  the  value  of 
the  crops  varying  from  501.  to  601.,  and  the  cost  of 
the  cultivation  from  301.  to  351.  This  is  a  very  rough 
statement,  but  it  will,  I  hope,  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  plan.  As  far  as  it  goes  it  answers  ;  and  1  believe 
it  might  be  so  modified  with  the  two  masters  as  to 
provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  night  school,  if  GrO- 
vemment  assistance  were  given  so  as  to  fill  up  the  gap 
between  12  and  16  years  of  age.  I  must  remark  that 
instead  of  causing  the  boys'  attendance  at  the  school 
to  be  lengthened,  it  has,  it  fact,  shortened  it,  as  they 
become  handy  lads  at  an  earlier  age,  and  though  they 
get  4rf.  a  day  with  me  for  four  hours'  work,  many  go 
to  the  farmers  for  3d.  a  day  for  10  hours,  which  means 
that  .tbe  parents  dare  not  refuse  the  farmers  when 
their  children  are  required. 

[Note. — There  is  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
working  of  this  school  farm  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Bath  and'  West  of  England  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Agriculture,  &c..  Vol.  V.,  p.  307.] 


HARDINGSTONE. 

Population        -        -     1,915. 

180.  Extract  from  Return  sent  in  by  Mr.  W.  Shaw, 
of  Far  Coton. 

I  always  employ  all  the  boys  belonging  to  the 
labourers  who  live  in  my  cottages,  of  which  I  have 
eight,  placed  by  my  landlord  at  my  control,  in  which 
my  labourers  live  rent  free. 

The  field  labour  is  the  making  of  the  boys.  They 
are  the  picture  of  health,  and  eat  and  drink  enor- 
mously ;  too  much,  I  often  think. 

They  have  all  been  to  school  except  one,  who  posi- 
tively refuses,  and  I  think  he  is  the  steadiest  working 
boy  of  the  lot.  All  the  family  have  always  refused 
to  go  to  school,  but  I  think  it  is  to  their  disadvantage, 
not  mine. 

I  lived  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  100  children  at 
least  where  employed  in  two  gangs  ;  they  were  very 
young.  I  saw  no  immorality  nor  impropriety,  beyond 
the  fact  of  the  poor  children  walking  so  far  to  and 
from  their  work.  I  often  thought,  as  they  were  only 
wanted  at  special  seasons,  it  would  have  paid  the 
employer  to  have  sent  some  one-horse  light  vans  or 
waggons  for  that  purpose. 

The  shoe  trade  absorbs  all  female  labour,  so  much 
so  as  to  make  domestic  servants  scarcely  obtaiaable. 
If  education  is  to  be  made  compulsory,  I  should  say 
10  years  is  the  age  to  limit  it  to. 

In  my  opinion  cottage  accommodation  is  the  most 
important  question  of  the  day,  both  morally  and 
pecuniarily.  Situate  as  I  am,  if  I  had  not  the  full 
control  of  my  cottages,  I  could  not  carry  on  my  farm- 
ing with  any  degree  of  comfort  or  satisfaction,  and 
now,  night  or  day  or  on  Sundays,  my  labourers  serve 
me  with  satisfaction  and  willingness. 


Northampton- 
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Bedfordshire  -        ,         ,        -  -  522 

Buckinghamshire  -  -  548 

Per-centage  of  illegitimate  births  : — : 

Bedfordshire  .  .  .  -  - 

Cost  per  head  of  charges  for  in-maintenance   and  out- 
relief: — 

Bedfordshire 

Buckinghamshire  .  -  . 

Miscellaneous  evidence  from  letters,  &c.  addressed  to  th 
Assistant  Commissioner : 
Bedfordshire : — 

From  John  Hai-vey,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions  -  - 

„      Col.  Gilpin,  M.P.     - 
„      Major  W.  C.  Cooper,  J.P.   - 
„      C.  P.  Stuart,  Esq.,  J.P. 
„      Capt.  Polhill  Turner,  J.P.   - 
„      John  S.  Crawley,  Esq.,  J.P. 
„      James  Howard,  Esq.,  J.P. 
„      Kev.  W.  H.  Bond.  -  -  -  - 

„      Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  dwelhngs  of  the 

rural  labourers  (Dr.  Hunter,  1864) 
„      Mr.  Graham,  Deputy  Chief  Constable 
„      Extract  from  report  of  the  Governor  of  Bed- 
ford Gaol,  1867   - 
Buckinghamshire : — 

From  Sir  Harry  Verney,  M.P.      .  -  - 

„      Rev.  W.  R.  Freemantle 
„      B.  H.  W.  "Way,  Esq.,  J.P.    - 
„      W.  Brown,  Esq.,  Land  Agent 
„      W.  Paxton,  Esq.,  Laud  Agent 
„      Thos.  Beards,  Esq.,  Land  Agent 
„      Rev.  P.  J.  Ouvry,  J.P. 
„      W.  G.  Duncan,  Esq.,  J.P.    - 
„      Rev.  J.  Tarver 
„      Rev.  F.  A.  Fabcr     - 
„      E.  R.  Baynes,  Esq.  -  -     '        - 


522 


522 
548 


518 
519 


-  520 


.521 


518 


543 


544 


-  545 


-  546 


The  following  answers  are  collected  from  90  cir- 
culars returned  from  55  parishes  in  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford. 

26  circulats   from   16   (i.e.    all  the  parishes  in 

Wobum  union). 
39  circulars  from  19  parishes  in  Bedford  union. 
12  circulars  from  10  parishes  in  Ampthill  union. 
7  circulars  from  5  parishes  in  Biggleswade  union. 
6  circulars  from  5  parishes  in  Luton  union. 
36   circulars   being  returned  by   clergymen    of 
parishes,  and  54  by  owners   and  occupiers 
of  land. 

I.  As  TO  Employment  m  Private  Gangs. 

The  system  of  employing  persons  in  agriculture  in 
private  gangs  scarcely  exists  in  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford, and  where  it  does  exist,  is  confined  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  a  foreman,  who  jg  the 


servant  of  the  employer.  Only  five  returns  under  the 
head  of  private  gangs  were  given  in  answer  to  the 
circulars  of  inquiry.  In  only  one  of  these  cases  are 
the  children  employed  throughout  the  year,  viz.,  in 
the  Wobum  Park  gang  composed  of  children  between 
10  and  13  years  of  age,  of  whom  there  are  16. 

The  Melchbourne  Park  gang  consists  of  10  children 
employed  from  March  till  October  ;  these  children 
were  all  between  8  and  10  yeai's  of  age  at  the  time  the 
return  was  made. 

The  other  returns  under  this  head  apply  to  the  oc- 
casional employment  of  children  in  spring,  chiefly  in 
picking  up  twitch  or  stones. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  under  this  head, — Mr. 
C.  Stephenson,  assistant  agent,  Woburn  Park  farm, 
says,  "  There  are  16  boys  employed  throughout  the 
"  year  in  this  gang.  They  are  employed  in  spring, 
"  in  assisting  shepherd  and  feeding  cattle,  picking 
"  stones  and  spreading  soil,  cleaning  roots,  &c.    In 
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"  summer,  in  cleaning  fallows,  hoeing  roots,  destroy- 
"  ing  thistles,  &c.  In  autumn,  in  picking  and  forking 
"  twitch,  pulling  and  storing  roots,  &c.  In  winter,  the 
"  sam§  as  in  spring.  They  go  from  one  to  two  miles 
"  to  their  daily  work.  Their  usual  hours  of  work 
"  upon  the  land  are  9  hours  in  winter,  and  11  in 
"  summer ;  out  of  which  half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
"  and  one  hour  for  dinner  is  allowed.  I  am  inclined 
"  to  think  that  where  boys  have  been  employed  under 
"  10  years  of  age  the  demand  on  their  physical  powers 
"  may  have  injured  their  health.  Females  are  not 
"  employed  here  in  farm  labour,  though  I  should 
"  advocate  such  employment  as  decidedly  preferable 
"  to  straw  plaiting  or  lace  making,  i.e.  viewed  in  a 
"  physical  and  moral  light.  It  is  a  condition  that  all 
"  boys  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  before  joining 
"  this  gang  (eveiy  facility  is  afforded  in  this  and  the 
"  iteighbouring  parishes  towards  this  end),  this  con- 
"  dition  and  the  example  set  here  must  have  a  good 
"  effect  elsewhere.  The  man  having  charge  of  the 
"  gang  is  a  skilled  labourer,  able  to  read  and  write 
"  and  keep  a  daily  journal,  detailing  the  nature  of  the 
"  work  and  the  amount  due  to  each  boy  for  his  work ; 
"  he  is  chosen  not  only  for  his  manual  but  for  his  in- 
"  tellectual  fitness." 

In  answer  to  the  question  "  Have  you  any  observa- 
"  tions  to  make  as  to  its  being  desirable  or  practicable 
"  to  siibject '  private  gangs '  to  legislative  regulations, 
"  together  with  'public  gangs,'" 

3Ir.  Stephenson  says,  "  This  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
"  express  an  opinion  upon,  but  I  should  be  inclined 
"  to  recommend  that  boys  be  able  to  read  and  write 
"  before  being  employed  ;  that  they  should  not  be  em- 
"  ployed  under  10  years  of  age,  nor  girls  under  12 ; 
"  that  the  working  time  for  children  under  13  years 
"  of  age  be  restricted  to  nine  hours  per  day.  It  would 
"  not  be  proper  to  lay  down  any  harsh  line  as  to 
"  distance  to  travel,  e.g.  a  village  might  furnish  more 
"  workers  than  the  land  required  within  a  certain 
"  radius.  Eather  compel  landowners  to  build  cot- 
"  tages  within  an  easy  distance  than  visit  the  labourer 
"  with  restrictions  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
"  remove." 

Mr.  Edward  Campion,  agent  to  Lord  St.  John,  and 
manager  of  Melchbourne  Park  farm,  says  : — "  A  gang 
"  of  10  boys  between  8  and  10  years  of  age  isem- 
"  ployed  on  this  farm,  during  spring,  summer,  and 
"  autumn,  they  work  under  a  foreman,  and  are 
"  employed  in  our  pasture  land,  in  twitching,  weeding, 
"  singling  turnips,  and  cutting  thistles,  &c.,  they  go 
"  from  ^  to  IJ  miles  to  their  work,  the  hours  of 
"  work  are  1 1  hours,  including  1  J-  hours  for  meals, 
"  the  demand  upon  their  physical  powers  does  not 
"  affect  their  health  injuriously,  nor  ax-e  they  subject 
"  to  any  ill-treatment ;  some  of  the  boys  can  read 
"  and  write,  others  only  read.  Children  under 
"  10  years  of  age  ought  not  to  work  in  the  cold 
"  wet  winter  months,  and  it  is  during  that  time  that 
"  children's  education  should  be  attended  to.  No 
"  moral  evils  or  hardships  attend  the  employment  of 
"  such  a  gang  as  is  employed  on  this  farm." 

Mr.  W.  TV.  Kilpin,  occupier,  Bickerings  Park, 
Woburn,  says,  "  I  employ  a  gang  of  14  boys,  in  spring 
"  and  early  summer  in  twitching,  picking  stones, 
"  singling  turnips,  &c.,  their  ages  are, 

"  6  between    8  arid  10  years. 
"  8         „        10  and  13     „ 

"  They  work  under  one  of  mj  own  labourers.  They 
"  have  to  come  from  1  mile  to  1^  miles  to  their  work 
"  and  their  hours  of  work  on  the  land  are  from 
"  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
"  in  spring,  including  \\  hours  for  meals  ;  they  are 
"  in  no  way  injured  by  their  employment ;  the  state 
"  of  their  education  is  not  good.  Private  gangs  such 
"  as  mine  need  no  legislative  interference." 

Mr.  T.  T.  Hine,  Knotting  Green,  Bedford,  says  : 
"  I  employ  for  almost  a  fortnight  at  a  time  in  spring, 


"  summer,  and  autumn,  a  gang  of  boys  and  girls, 
"  they  are  at  work  now,  and  their  ages  are  : — 
Boys.  Age.  Girls.  Age. 

"  2  between    8  and  10        5  between  10  and  13. 

"  3        „        10  and  13 

"  They  are  employed-  in  twitching,  weeding,  hoeing, 
"  and  singling  turnips.  They  come  half  a  mile  to 
"  work,  and  they  work  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in- 
"  eluding  1^  hours  for  meals,  they  are  not  over- 
"  worked,  and  are  too  young  to  be  immoral.  They 
"  can  read  and  write  a  little,  and  require  no  legis- 
"  lative  interference." 

Mr.  John  Blundell,  Woodside,  Luton,  occupier, 
"  For  about  a  month  in  the  year  I  employ  a  gang  of 
"  from  20  or  50  boys,  between  6  and  12  years  of  age. 
"  They  are  employed  in  weeding,  and  I  pay  them 
"  each  6d.  per  day." 

Onion  Peeling. — Another  kind  of  employment  in 
gangs  which  cannot  strictly  be  called  employment 
in  agriculture  is  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  peeling  onions  in  sheds  in  the  market 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandy  and  Biggles- 
wade (see  general  evidence  from  Biggleswade)  of 
these  gangs. 

Rev.  John  Richardson,  of  Sandy,  says :  "  The 
"  following  is  the  number  and  age  of  women  and 
"  children  employed  in  two  gangs  by  market  gar- 
"  doners  in  Sandy  parish  : — 


"  Females : 

"  Under  8  years 
"  Between  8  and  10      - 
„       10  and  13      - 
„       13  and  18     - 

"  Over  18  years  1"^^'^™^  ,    ' 
■'  l^  unmarried    - 


29 
54 
55 
42 
93 
66 


"  Total  females  so  em- 
"  ployed  in  Sandy 
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"  A  few  little  boys  are  sometimes  present,  but  no  men 
"  are  employed,  they  work  from  7  a.m.  till  6  p.m., 
"  and  take  their  own  time  for  meals ;  some  few  of 
"  them  come  three  or  four  miles  to  their  work." 

In  answer  to  the  questions  as  to  whether  the  young 
or  females  are  subject  to  any  ill-treatment  or  whether 
any  special  employment  injuriously  affects  them,  Mr. 
Eichardson  answers  "  No." 


CiECULAE  Questions. — II.  §  2.  a.  b.  c. 


II.  As  to  the  Employment  of  Childeen,  Young 
Persons,  and  Women  not^  in  Gangs,  either 
"Public  "  or  "Private,"  but  individually  or  in 
company  with  a  few  other  Persons. 

22.  Inasmuch  as  on  every  farm  there  will  probably 
be  children,  young  persons,  and  women  both 
permanently  and  occasionally  employed,  not  in 
gangs  either  "  public  "  or  "  private,"  but  in- 
dividually or  with  a  few  other  persons  ;  and  as 
these  coiild  not  be  omitted  from  any  protective 
legislation  which  might  be  thought  desirable 
and  practicable  on  behalf  of  those  employed  in 
"public"  or  "private"  gangs,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  their  employment  should  be  found 
to  require  it,  be  kind  enough  to  answer, 
as  fully  as  you  are  able,  the  following  ques- 
tions :— 

(a.)  What  is  the  number  of  children,  young 
persons,  and  women  employed  in  agricul- 
tural labour  singly  or  with  a  few  others 


Bedfordshire. 

Mr.  CuUey. 

7. 


In  your  parish  ? 
On  your  farm  ? 


3M  3 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN,  YOUNG  PiaiSOJI»>  AND  WOMEN 


BedfordsliiTe. 

Mr.  CuUey. 

f. 


(b.)  Give  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  foUomng 
particidars  as  (to  the  member  and  age  of 
such  persons  so  employed. 


Males. 


Females. 
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In  Winter 


(c.)  In  what  kinds  of  work  are  they  em- 
ployed dming  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year  ? 

In  spring,  in 
In  summer,  in 
In  autumn,  in 
In  winter,  in 

The  following  stimmary  will  give  the  substance  of 
answers  to  these  quiestions  from  90  circulars  returned 
to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  as  described  in  the  first 
page  of  the  "  Summary  of  Answers  to  the  Commis- 
sioners', Circular  Questions." 

Nature  of  the  employment  in  farm  labour  of  children, 
young  persons,  and  women  individually  or  with  a 
few  other  persons  in  the  county  of  Bedford. 

Prom  50  answers. 

■«  Field  keeping  "  or  "  Bird  scaring." 
Picking  twitch. 
„      stones. 
Cutting  and  cleaning  roots. 
Hoeing  and  weeding. 
Potatoe  setting. 
Bean  dibbling. 
Driving  teams. 

rPicking  twitch. 
1  Spudding  thistles. 
J  Weeding. 

]  Hoeing  and  singling  root  crops. 
I  Haymaking. 
\_Driving  carts  and  teams. 


In  Spring 


-< 


In  Summer 


I C;.Harvesting.    :-     -     "  j  "  -•  .  o' 
j  Picking,  and  forking  twitck  i   : 
*  ]  Pulling  and  storing  roots. 
(_  Driving  carts  and  teftms. 

{Forking  twitch. 
Cleaning  roots. 
Feeding  cattle  and  sheep. 
Driving  manure  carts  and  teams. 


Eetums  of  ages  and  numbers  of  persons  so  employed. 

With  the  exception  of  11  giris  under  13  years  of 
age,  of  whom  five  are  under  the  head  of  private  gangs, 
the  only  return  of  females  as  employed  in  farm  labour, 
is  by  the  Messrs.  Howard,  occupiers  at  Clapham,  and 
amounts  to — 


9  females,  between 
6        »  » 

^  »  n 

6  married  females 
5  unmarried    „ 


8  and    9  years 
10   „    13     „ 
13    „    18     „ 

above  18    „ 
,<       18    „ 


Total,  30  females  "occasionally  employed  ;  "  further, 
in  answer  to  questions,  the  Messrs,  Howard  say, 
"  Females  are  not  employed  in  farm  labour  in  this 
district  except  in  hay  season." 

This  unusual  employment  of  females  no  doubt 
arises  from  the  proximity  of  the  town  of  Bedford. 

The  same  gentlemen  return  43  males  under  18 
years  as  regularly  or  frequently  employed. 

Table  A. 

Gross  returns  of  numbers  and  ages  of  children,  young 
persons,  and  women  employed  in  farm  labour  from 
all  circulars,  giving  these  particulars — 

Males— 


Under  8  years     - 

1 

Between  8  and  10  years 

-      55 

10    „    13      „ 

-    204 

„     13    „    18      „ 

-    241 

Total  males  under  18 


501 


Females — 


Under  8  years     - 

Between  8  and  10  years 
„     10    „    13.     „ 
„     13    „   18      „ 

A  I.        1  o  f  married 

^^°^«l»lumnarried- 

Total  females 


0 
11 
10 
4 
6 
5 


36 


Table  B. 


Retukn  of  Males  (no  Females  are  employed)  under  18  years  employed  in  eight  parishes  in  Wobum  Union. 


Nature  of 
Cultivation. 
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Holcut  and  Salford 

Husborne  Crawley 

TUsworth 

Tingrith 

HockHffe 

Ridgmont 

Milton  Bryant  - 

Mixed  - 
Chiefly  arable  - 

Mixed  -  .  

Mixed  -    — :a(K' 
Chiefly  pasture  - 
§  arable 
^  arable 

335 
535 
348 
226 
416 
1,029 
345 

1,780 
1,520 
1,510 
946 
1,021 
2,248 
1,480 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5 
0 
0 
0 
2 
10 
7 

12 
0 
2 
12 
11 
32 
10 

10 
12 

9 
14 
14 
26 

7 

27 
12 
11 

26 

27 

68 

"      24 

3,234 

10,505 

0 

0 

24 

79 

92 
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Table  C. 

WoBUKN  Union. 

Return  «f  males  under  18  (no  females  are  employed) 
employed  on  nine  farms  in  Woburn  Union,  contain- 
ing, 2,623  acres  arable. 
1,150     „    pasture. 

Total    3,773  acres. 


Farm  varying  from  270  to  600  acres — 
Males  under  8       -        -        - 
„      between  8  and  10 
10    „    13 
13    „    18 


0 
14 
48 
47 


Total  males  under  18     109 


Including  14  boys  employed  in  private  gang. 

Farms  worked  in  four-course  husbandry  and  re- 
quiring according  to  average  of  union  from  120  to  140 
adult  men. 

Table  D. 

Bedford  Union. 

Return  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  em- 
ployed on  16  farms  in  Bedford  Union  ;  6  in  Luton 
Union  ;  and  one  in  Biggleswade.  Farms  varying 
from  200  to  950  acres. 

23  farms  containing  6,764  acres  arable. 
2,838    „      pasture. 


Total 

9,602  acres. 

Males. 

Under  8      -         -      0 

Between  8  and  10    28 

„       10    „    13     79 

.       13    „    18     65 

Total  males")    ,^„ 
under  18.  /    ^''^ 

Females. 
Under  8      - 
Between  8  and  10 
„      10    „    13 
'  Above  13    - 

Total  females 

0 
2 
9 
0 

11 

Of  these  1 1  girls,  5  are  included  in  return  of  private 
gang  for  Knotting  parish. 

These  farms  would  probably  employ  about  300 
males  over  18  years. 

Comparative  ages  of  males  employed  on  two  farms 
in  Luton  containing  850  acres. 

Males  under  10   -        -  -  2 

„      between  10  and  13  -  9 

„       13    „    18  -  4 

„       over  18     -        -  -  36 

Table  E. 

Return  of  persons  employed  on  10  farms  in  the  ad- 
joining parishes  of  Cople  and  Willington,  in  Bed- 
ford Union,  farmed  in  four-course  husbandry,  and 
containing 

2,030  acres  arable. 
695     „    pasture. 


•■■■.)  .      Table  F. 

County  of  Bedford. 

Taken  throughout  the  county  where  the  acreage  of 
farms  was  given  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

42  farms  containing  11,417  acres  arable. 
4,683    „    pasture. 


Total    2,725  acres. 


These  farms  find  regular  employment  for- 
10  males  between  8  and  10  years 
21     „  „     10    „    13     „ 

26    „  „     13    „    18      „ 

90    „      over  18  years 


147  males  of  all  ages  and  no  females. 


Bedfordshire. 
Mr.  Cnlley. 


16,100  acres. 


Employ — 

Males. 
Between  8  and  10      52 
„       10    „    13     148 
„       13    „    18     133 


Nearly  3 J  males  over  18  to  every  100  acres,  and  a 
probable  requirement  of  over  three  cottages  to  every 
100  acres. 


IFemales. 

Between  8  and  10  2 

„      10   „    13  9 

Above  13    -        -  0 


Total  males  1 
under  18/ 


338 


Total  females  "1 
of  all  ages  j 


11 


Probable  adult  males  500. 


CiECULAK  Questions  n.  (d.) 

(d.)  Do  they  live  on  or  near  the  farms  on 

which  they  work  ? 
If  not,  how  far  have  they  to   come  from 

their  homes  to  their  daily  work. 

46  circulars  give  no  answers. 
29        „       answer  "  yes  "  or  "  near." 
6        „  „       "  under  a  mile." 

3  „  „       "  one  mile." 

4  „  „       "  i  to  2  miles." 
2        „  „       « 11  to  2  miles." 

CiKCULAK  Questions  n.  (e.) 

(e.)  What   are  their   usual  hours  of  work 
upon  the  land  ? 

35  circulars  give  no  answer. 

55  circulars  from  41  parishes  establish  the  fact  that 
the  ordinary  hours  of  work  in  farms  in  Bedfordshire, 
are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from  7  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  or  from  light  to  dark  in  winter  ;  in  some, 
cases  instead  of  beginning  work  at  6  a.m.  and  stopping 
for  breakfast  at  8,  the  workers  come  at  7  a.m.  and  are 
not  allowed  to  stop  for  breakfast.  These  hours,  that 
is  to  say,  about  10  hours  work  in  summer  and  eight  in 
winter,  exclusive  of  time  allowed  for  meals,  applies  to. 
all  persons  employed  in  farm  labour  of  whom  returns 
were  sent  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  except  the 
children  employed  in  Woburn  Park  and  Knotting 
parish,  whose  hours  of  labour  are  shorter. 

(Answers  to  Question/,  are  omitted  totally.) 

CmcuLAB  Questions  II.  (^.) 

{g.)  What  are  the  times  allowed  for  meals  ? 

35  circulars  give  no  answer. 
Of  55  circulars  from  41  parishes- 
Si  circulars  say  1^  hours. 
5        „       say  1|  hours. 
17        „       say  2  hours. 
1         „       says  2  to  2^  hours. 
1         „       says  2  hours,  but  in  hay  time  and 
harvest    they    have    "baver"    at 
1 1  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 
1         „       In  summer  they  come  at  6  a.m.  and 
have  from  8  to  9  a.m.  for  breakfast, 
in  winter  they  come  at  7  a.m.  and 
have  from   10.30  to   11    a.m.   for 
luncheon,  and  in  both  winter  and 
summer  1  hour  for  dinner. 

[Note. — The  time  allo-y(red  for  meals  varies  from 
11  to  2  hours,  and  at  certain  work  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  is  allowed  about  1 1  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  at  least  for 
those  who  have  only  half  an  hour  allowed  for  break- 
fast or  who  come  at  7  a.m.  tod  have  no  time  allowed 
for  breakfasfc}  ""  '''"'■'   ^  '"' 
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Bedfoidshire.  CmcHLAE  QUESTIONS  11.  (h.) 

Mr.  CuUey.  (^0  Does  the  demand  upon  their  physical 

powers  injuriously  affect  their  health  and 

f.  constitution  ? 

33  circulars  give  no  answer. 
53        „        say « No." 

4  „  say  "  They  are  decidedly  the  better  for 
outdoor  work,"  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

Cekculae  Questions  II.  (i.) 

(i.)  Are  the  young  or  the  females  whether 
young  or  grown  up,  subject  to  any  ill- 
treatment  ? 

34  circulars  give  no  answer. 
56        ,j         answer  "No." 

CiEcuLAK  Questions  II.  (j.) 

(j.)  Do  any  special  employments  injuriously 
affect  females  or  the  young  generally  ? 

59  circulars  give  no  answer. 
21         „        answer  "No," 
3        „  „       "  Straw  Plaiting." 

Others  answer  as  follows  : — 

WoBUEN  Union. 

Sev.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  Chalgrave,  says,  "  Straw 
"  plait  not  only  in  the  plait  schools,  but  in  certain 
"  cases  in  private  houses." 

Bedfokd  '  Union. 

Mr,  Charles  Howard,  Biddenham,  occupier,  says, 
"  None  as  it  regards  the  boys  as  a  rule,  but  to  my 
"  mind  the  employment  of  lace  making  so  common  in 
"  this  country  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  girls 
"  and  the  proper  development  of  their  frames." 

Mr.  John  Thomas,  Bletsoe,  occupier,  says,  "  Yes, 
"  I  believe  growing  girls  are  injuriously  affected  by 
"  being  put  by  their  parents  to  the  lace-pillow,  which 
"  from  the  stooping  position  has  a  tendency  to  con- 
"  tract  the  chest  and  bring  on  pulmonary  disease." 

Rev.  A.  J.  Coleridge,  Bromham,'  says  :  "  They  are 
"  principally  employed  in  lace-making  which  is  cer- 
"  tainly  not  a  healthy  pursuit,  as  it  keeps  them  so 
"  many  hours  confined  to  the  house  and  leaning  over 
«  the  pillow." 

Rev.  B.  Trapp,  Thurleigh,  says,  "  Girls  from  6  to  7 
"  years  of  age  are  taught  lace-making,  which  seems  to 
"  affect  inj  uriously  their  physical  development.  They 
"  are  usually  employed  10  or  12  hours  per  diem." 

Ampthill  Union. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Birley,  Cranfleld,  says,  "  Young  girls 
"  are  often  crowded  together  in  what  they  call  a  lace 
"  school." 

Rev.  A.  Browne,  Flitton,  says,  "Not  generally,  but 
"  the  straw  plaiting  business,  whidh  is  the  staple  em- 
"  ployment  of  women  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes 
"  in  this  country  is  by  some  considered  to  be  un- 
"  favourable  to  delicate  or  consumptive  constitutions, 
"  from  its  tendency  to  contract  the  chest  and  hurt  the 
"  free  use  of  the  arms." 

CiECULAE  Questions  II.  (^.) 

(A.)  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  females 
in  agriculture  on  morals  and  on  the  pro- 
per training  for  domestic  duties  ? 
85  circulars  either  give  no  answer,  or  answer  that 
women  are  not  employed  in  agriculture. 
Others  answer  as  follows  : — 

Bedfoed  Union. 
Mr.  Charles  Howard,  Biddenham,  occupier,  says, 
"  There  are  no  females  employed  except  occaisionally 


"  in  hay  time  and  harvest,  in  my  opinion  more  might 
"  be  beneficially  employed,  to  the  advantage  of  all 
"  parties  at  these  seasons." 

Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Howard,  occupiers,  Clapham,  says, 
"  Females  are  not  employed  in  this  district  in  field 
"  work,  except  in  the  hay  harvest,  even  this,  through 
"  the  general  use  of  machinery,  is  on  the  decrease." 

Rev.  B.  Trapp,  Thurleigh,  "  lace  making  prevents 
"  the  proper  training  of  young  women  for  domestic 
"  duties,  so  that  when  married  they  cannot  mend  their 
"  husbands'  clothes  or  make  a  pudding  fit  to  eat." 

Biggleswade  Union. 

Rev.  R.  F.  Scott,  Arlesay,  says,  "  The  females  are 
"  employed  at  straw  plait  which  I  consider  as  a  rule 
"  unfits  them  for  domestic  service.  No  females  are 
"  employed  in  agriculture." 

Luton  Union. 

Rev.  A.  Bloomfield,  Barton,  says,  "  The  females  in 
"  these  parts  are  employed  in  straw  plait,  the  effect 
"  of  which  is  to  keep  at  home  all  the  females,  hence 
"  a  good  deal  of  immorality  in  the  young,  and  morality 
"  held  little  in  esteem.  I  consider  morality  at  a  low 
«  ebb  in  South  Beds." 


CiECULAE  Questions  n.  (^.) 

(Z.)  Taking  into  consideration  the  demand 
for  labour  in  your  parish  and  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  are  you  prepared 
to  recommend  that  any  restriction  should 
be  placed  on  the  employment  of  females 
in  field  work. 

If  so,  would  you  limit  the  restriction 
to  females  of  a  defined  age,  or  would 
you  prohibit  female  labour  in  the 
fields  altogether,  excepting  at  hay 
and  corn  harvest. 

87  circulars  give  no  answer  as  it  is  not  the  custom 
to  employ  females  in  farm  labour. 

Bedfoed  Union. 

Messrs.  Howard,  occupiers,  Clapham,  say,  "We 
"  would  not  allow  girls  to  go  to  work  under  12  years 
"  old.  We  would  not  prohibit  the  employment  of 
"  females." 

Rev.  R.  N.  Durrani,  Risely,  says,  "I  would  re- 
"  strict  the  employment  to  married  women  or  women 
"  over  40  years  of  age,  and  to  girls  between  10 
«  and  13." 

Rev.  B.  Trapp,  Thurleigh,  says,  "The  employ- 
"  ment  of  females  in  field  work  is  so  rare  that  no 
«  inconvenience  would  be  felt  if  it  were  prohibited 
"  altogether  except  in  hay  and  corn  harvest." 

CiECULAE  II.  (»l.) 

(ot.)  1.  Taking  into  consideration  the  de- 
mand for  labour  in  your  parish  and  neigh-  ' 
bourhood,  and  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  agricultural  labourers,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  recommend  that  any  restriction 
should  be  placed  upon  the  age  at  which 
boys  should  be  permitted  to  be  employed 
in  farm  labour  ? 

(w.)  2.  If  so,  please  to  state  the  age  below 
which  you  would  recommend  that  boys 
should  not  be  so  employed. 

(wj.)  I.  71  circulars  give  no  answer. 
9        „       answer  "  Yes." 
9        »  „       «No." 

(w.)  2.  45  circulars  give  no  answer. 

2        „       answer  8  years, 

6        ,5  jj      9  years. 

22        „  „     10  years. 
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Others  answer  as  follows  : — 

WoBUKN  Union. 

Re'^J.  G.  Bulman,  Potsgrove,  says,  "  The  supply  of 
"  labour  appears  to  me  to  exceed  the  demand  ;  wages 
"  are  low  in  consequence,  which  of  course  is  an  induce- 
"  ment  to  parents  to  utilize  their  children,  as  soon  as 
"  and  whenever  they  can  get  them  employed.  It 
"  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  children  to  be 
"  kept  at  school  till  they  are  10  or  even  12  if 
"  practicable,  but  the  poverty  of  the  parents  is  the 
«  difficulty." 

Rev.  B.  C.  Smith,  Hul'cot  Rectory,  says,  "  If  a 
«  restriction  is  made,  it  should  not  affect  boys  over  9 
"  years  of  age,  or  at  most  10." 

Rev.  T.  Tanqueray,  Tingrith,  says,  "  Parents  are 
"  glad  to  get  Is.  %d.  or  2«.  per  week  as  soon  as  they 
"  can.     I  think  10  years  is  early  enough." 

Bedfokd  Union. 

Mr.  John  Brimley,  Cople,  says,  "  10  if  the  parents 
"  can  spare  them." 

Mr.  Thos.  James,  Cople,  says,  "  10  for  the  sake  of 
"  education." 

Ampthill  Union. 

Mr.  George  Street,  Maulden,  says,  "  8  years.  I 
"  should  have  said  10  years,  but  find  on  inquiry  that 
"  with  one  exception  my  best  and  most  skilful 
"  labourers  began  when  about  8  years  old,  and  have 
"  worked  here  ever  since,  on  a  farm  where  the 
"  occupiers  have  tlie  choice  as  labourers  are 
"  abundant." 

CiRCULAK  Questions  II.  (m.) 

(m.)  Do  you  see  reason  for  recommending 
that  the  distance  to  which  children  and 
young  persons  should  be  allowed  to  go  to 
work  in  farm  labour  should  be  restricted 
according  to  age  ? 

If  you  should  think  some  restriction  of 
distance  in  reference  to  age  desirable,  do 
you  approve  of  the  following,  which 
assumes  that  boys  under  8  years  of  age 
would  not  be  allowed  to  be  employed  at 
aU? 
No  boy  of  8  years  of  age  and]  'g  S 

under     -  -  "     10  >  g.t       ^  ^  ™^®- 

No  girl  under  the  age  of    -     13  J  J  " 
"10  years  of  age  and 
under  1 1 


No  boy  of  ^ 


No  young 
person  of 


J3 

55 


12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


4  miles. 


Have  you   any  modification  to  propose  in 
the  above  table  ? 

74  circulars  give  no  answer. 
6        „         answer  "  No." 

Others  as  follows  : — 
WoBDEN  Union. 

Mr.  J.  Foil,  Harlington,  says,  "  I  think  the  above 
"  table  suitable  as  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  em- 
«  ployers  for  young  people  to  walk  a  greater  distance 
"  to  their  work." 

Rev.  J.  G.  Bulman,  Potsgrove,  says,  "I  should 
"  say  that  3  or  4  miles  is  too  great  a  distance  for 
"  any   young    person    to    be    compelled    to    go   to 

"  work." 

Mr.  Z.  Philips,  Birchmore,  says,  "  It  would  in  my 
«  opinion  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  legislate  upon. 
«  It  is  an  important  matter  for  a  labourer  to  be  near 
"  his  work,  but  often  they  must  go  to  a  distance  to 
«  seek  employment." 
2. 


2  miles.        « 


3  miles. 


Bedpoed  Union. 

Mr.  John  Thomas  Bletsoe,  occupier,  says,  "1^  miles 
"  is  the  greatest  distance  a  boy  would  have  to  go  to 
"  his  work  in  this  parish;  my  farm  is  close  to  the 
"  village,  but  I  think  boys  should  not  be  sent  to 
"  general  employment  before  10  years  old,  but  they 
"  may  be  of  use  for  a  few  days,  occasionally  weeding 
"  during  summer  months.  I  do  not  employ  women 
"  except  in  hay  time,  and  then  only  2  or  3. 

Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Howard,  Clapham,  say,  "No 
"  such  scheme  could  be  enforced,  even  if  the  police 
"  force  were  doubled." 

Rev.  R.  N.  Durrant,  Risely,  says,  "  No  girl  or  boy 
"  under  13  should  go  more  than  2  miles  ;  no  young 
"  person  more  than  4." 

Ampthill  Union. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Frere,  Shillington,  says,  "  My  impression 
"  is  that  owing  to  the  labourers'  cottages  being  pretty 
"  evenly  dispersed  over  the  parish  few  lads  have  in 
"  this  parish  any  unreasonable  distance  to  walk  to 
"  their  work,  otherwise  I  should  consider  this  table  a 
"  fair  one." 

Biggleswade  Union. 

John  Harvey,  Esq.,  Northill,  says,  "  I  think  4  miles 
"  is  too  far  for  any  labourer  to  go  to  his  work,  but  of 
"  course  no  restriction  can  be  placed  on  grown  up 
"  persons." 

Luton  Union. 

Rev.  A.  Blomfield,  Barton,  says,  "  In  this  parish 
"  as  stated  before,  work  being  handy,  no  one  is  over- 
"  tasked  in  walking  to  and  fro,  or  overworked." 

Lionel  Ames,  Esq.,  East  Hyde,  says,  "No,  inas- 
"  much  as  the  matter  will  adjust  itself." 

CiRCULAE  Questions  II.  (o.) 
(o.)  Do  you  see  reason  for  recommending  that  any 
restriction  should  be  placed  upon  the  hours  of 
work  for  children  and  young  persons  employed 
in  agriculture;    and  if  so,  what   amount   of 
restriction  would  you  propose  ? 
52  circulars  give  no  answer. 
20       „         answer  "  No." 
4      „         10  hours  exclusive  of  meal  hours. 
Others  answer  as  follows  : — 

WoBUEN  Union. 

Mr.  Z,  Philips,  Birchmore,  says,  "  Certainly  not ; 

my  boys  always  enjoy  a  good  game  after  leaving 

work,  under  such  circumstances  they  cannot  in  any 

way  be  exhausted." 

Rev.    H.    Cobbe,  Milton  Bryant,  says,  "  Yes,  but 

chiefly  for  the  sake  of  education." 

Rev.    Truman   Tanqueray,   Tingrith,  says,  "  They 

are  never  overworked  except  during  hay  time  and 

harvest,  when  the  number  of  hours  is  sometimes 

very  great ;  I  do  not  see  how  the  fillers  of  corn 

can  work  without  the  boys." 

Bedfoed  Union. 

Rev.  R.  N.  Durrant,  Risely,  says,  "  The  hours  of 
work  should  be  restricted  to  the  intervals  between 
6  a.m.  and  6  p.m  for  summer,  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  for 
winter." 

Rev.  W.  B.  Russell,  Turvey,  says,  "  No  restrictions 
seem  to  be  required  in  agriculture,  but  I  think 
the  hours  of  work  for  young  girls  in  the  lace 
school  excessive,  and  decidedly  injurious  to  their 
health." 

Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Howard,  Clapham,  say,  "  No ; 
when  they  are  allowed  to  go  to  work  it  is  impera- 
tive they  should  work  the  same  time  as  the  men  ; 
break  a  link  in  the  chain  and  the  whole  routine  of 
the  farm  is  thrown  out." 

Rev.  A.  Coleridge,  Bromhatn,  says,  "  I  should  say 
that  1 0  hours  per  diem  is  ample  work  for  children 
under  13. 

3  N 
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f. 


Mr.  Edward  Campion,  Melchbourne,  says,  "  No  boy 
"  imder  1 1  years  of  age  ought  to  be  employed  above 
"  10^  hours  exdusiTe  of  meal  times." 

Rev.  E.  J.  Uillier,  Cardington,  says,  "  Boys 
"  from  10  to  13  years  of  age  should  leave  work  at 
"  2  p.m." 

Mr.  Thomas  James  Cople, — "  You  cannot  have 
"  different  hours  of  labour  for  boys  above  10,  and 
"  the  carters  and  ploughmen  withdrawn  from  their 
«  work." 

Ampthilx  Union. 

Major  J.  H.  Brooks,  Flitwick, — "  All  children  under 
"  10  should  attend  day  school,  and  from  10  to  14 
"  night  school." 

Mr.  G.  Street,  Maulden,  says,  "  No,  they  must  be 
"  taught  regular  habits  from  the  commencement,  or 
"  never  have  a  regular  plan  of  work." 

Rev.  A.  J.  Frere,  says,  "  I  think  lads  ought  not  to 
"  be  employed  more  than  12  hours  Cincluding  meal 
"  times),  as  they  sometimes  are  I  believe  in  bird- 
"  keeping,  shepherding,  and  the  like  ;  I  believe  such 
"  cases  however  in  this  neighbourhood'  to  be  very 
«  rare." 

Biggleswade  Union. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bailey,  SouthDl,  says,  "Less  hours 
"  would  be  desirable,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
"  be  done." 

CntctTLAB.  Questions. 

in.   As     TO    KEQUIEING     SOME    AMOUNT     OF     SCHOOL 

Attendance  in  the  case  of  Childeen  eabning 
Wages  bt  Employment  in  Faum  Labouk. 

23.  The  Commissioners  being  instructed  to  inquire 
to  what  extent,  and  with  what  modifications 
the  principles  of  the  Factory  Acts  can  be 
adopted  in  reference  to  children  employed  in 
agriculture,  "especially  with  a  view  to  the 
"  better  education,  of  such  children,"  your 
opinion  is  invited  on  the  following  points  : 

24.  The  three  modes  by  which  the  prescribed 
amount  of  school  attendance  of  children  em- 
ployed in  trades  and  manufactures  is  obtained 
are— 

By  the  Factory  Act  (7  Vict.  c.  15.  ss.  31-9). 

1 .  By  half  day  at  school  and  half  day  at  work. 

2.  By  alternate  whole  days  at  school  and 
whole  days  at  work. 

By  the  Printworks  Act  (10  &  11  Vict.  c.  70. 
ss.  2,  3,  26). 

3.  By  school  attendance  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours  during  the  preceding  six  months. 

26.  You  are  requested  to  state  which  of  such  modes 
of  enforcing  some  amount  of  school  attendance 
would  seem  most  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  your  parish  and  neighbourhood ;  or  whether 
a  combination  of  one  or  more  of  them  would 
better  meet  those  circumstances  ;  or  whether 
any  other  mode  that  you  might  wish  to  suggest 
appears  to  you  preferable. 
Of  90  circulars  returned  from  Bedfordshire  45  give 
no  answer  to  this  question. 

WoBURN  Union. 

Mr.    C.    Stephenson,   Woburn    Park   farm,    says, 

The  half-day  system  does  not  appear  feasible  for 
"  an  agricultural  parish.  I  think  it  is  a  work  which 
"  would  answer  best  in  a  gradual  rather  than  a 
"  compulsory  change  ;  if  the  men  would  give  up  beer- 
"  drinking  as  a  habit,  no  legislative  interference  would 
"  be  necessary  ;  encourage  industry  and  economy,  and 
"  then  you  have  an  antidote  to  vicious  and  idle 
"  habits." 

Mr.  W.  L.  R.  Freeman,  Speedwell,  says,  "  The 
"  winter  months  for  schooL" 

Mr.  Kilpin,  Bickerings  Park,  says,  "  Of  these 
"  modes.  No.  3  is  the  only  one  at  all  applicable  to 
"  farm  labour." 

Mr.  James  Crouch,  Ridgmont,  says,  "  I  do  not 
"  think  the  Factory  Acts  principles  applicable,  but 


'  I  think  it  desirable  that  boys  between  the  ages  of 

'  10  and  12  should  attend  a  day  school  for  at  least 

'  four  months  in  the  year." 
Mr.  Piatt,  Ridgmont,  says,  "  The  only  one  of  these 

'  three  modes  applicable  to  farm  labour  is  the  3rd. 

'  I  have  no  objection  to  boys  under  13  being  sent  to 

■  school  for  four  winter  months." 
Mr.  R.  Checkley,  Ridgmont,  says,  "  Quite  inappli- 

•  cable  to  farm  labourers  ;  boys  under  10  could  be 

'  dispensed  with  for  four  winter  months." 
Mr.  H.  Readman  says  the  same  as  Mr.  Checkley. 
Mr.  Morris,  Ridgmont,  says  same  as  Mr.  Checkley. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Neumann,  Hockliffe,  says,  "  No  2  seems 

'  to  be  the  best  arrangement." 
Rev.  V.  S.  C.  Smith,  Husborne  Crawley,  says,  "  I 

'  would  by  no  means  advocate  or  countenance  any 
mode  of  enforcing  school  attendance  ;  it  would  in 
my  opinion  be  an  unjust  and  undesirable  stretch  of 
authority." 

Rev.  H.  M.  ErsMne,  Aspley  G-uise,  says,  "  No.  1. 
This  would  hardly  be  practicable  in  the  country. 
"  No.  2.  This,  if  practicable,  would  be  the  best 
mode,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  employers  would 
readily  fall  in  with  it. 

"  No.  3.  This  mode  seems  the  most  practicable, 
but  not  the  best,  as  a  six  months'  vacation  is  too 
long,  and  would  undo  much  of  the  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding six  months,  as  there  is  no  general  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  I  do  not  see  that  any  compulsory  system 
is  necessary." 

Rev.  Truman  Tanqueray,  Tingrith,  says,  "  The 
first  mode  is  useless  ;  the  second  is  worse  ;  still, 
any  instruction  to  be  satisfactory  must  be  con- 
tinuous. The  third  mode  is  more  feasible,  but  not 
likely  to  act.  It  is  my  opinion  that  farmers  con- 
sider that  continuous  instruction  in  agriculture  is 
as  necessary  as  it  is  in  other  branches  of  edu- 
cation." 

Rev.  H.  Cobbe,  Milton  Bryant.—"  No.  1  would  be 
most  useful  to  the  children,  but  No.  3  most  con- 
venient to  the  farmers  and  sufficient  for  the 
children  if  they  remained  at  school  up  to  10  years." 

Bedford  Union. 

Mr.  Charles  Howard,  occupier,  Biddenham,  says, 
There  is  no  necessity  for  any  compulsory  system, 
so  far  as  this  parish  is  concerned ;  if  the  boys  were 
prohibited  from  working  they  would  in  all  proba- 
bility remain  at  school.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
return,  there  are  only  six  boys  employed  under  10 
years  of  age,  and  these  are  mostly  the  children  of 
widows,  or  whose  parents  are  badly  off,  in  some 
cases  through  their  own  seeking." 
Mr.  Ulysses  Payne,  occupier,  Goldington. — "  1st. 
Two  modes  impossible  in  agriculture.  3rd  might 
apply  in  winter.  It  appears  to  me  that  an  evening 
school  from  6  to  7.30  for  boys  over  9,  all  the  year, 
would  keep  up  what  they  had  learned,  and  if  quick 
and  apt  would  make  them  good  scholars." 
Mr.  Edward  Turney,  occupier,  Souldrop,  says, 
Say  winter  schooling  for  four  months. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Coleridge,  Bromham,  says,  "  I  think 
that  any  of  the  above  plans  would  be  most  unde- 
sirable and  impracticable;  it  would  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  I 
think  would  lead  to  no  educational  advantages. 
The  only  plan  I  think  is  to  keep  children  at  school 
as  long  as  possible,  and  then  provide  a  night 
school." 

Mr.  John  Thomas,  occupier,  Bletsoe,  says,  "  I 
think  all  that  is  necessary  might  be  done  by  using 
kind  and  persuasive  measures  to  induce  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school ;  it  would  be  in  my 
opinion  unnecessary  and  injudicious  to  enforce  it." 
Mr.  John  Wallis,  Renhold,  says,  "  After  10  years 
of  age  a  night  school  for  the  winter  months, 
say  from  6  o'clock  till  8,  would  be  a  good  thing, 
as  our  boys  are  wanted  as  much  in  winter  as  in 
summer." 


IN   AGEICULTUEE    (1867)   COMMISSION: — EVIDENCE. 


Mr.  Thomas  James,  Cople,  says,  "  I  think  com- 
"  pulsory  school  attendance  after  10  years  of  age  is 
"  not  necessary  ;  boys  can  attend  Sunday  and  night 
"  schools." 

Rev.  E.  J.  Hillier,  Cardington,  says,  "  Forbid  the 
"  employment  of  children  under  10  years,  and  compel 
"  children  from  10  to  18  years  of  age  to  attend 
"  school  half  the  day." 

Mr.  W.  Islip,  Melchbourne  :  "  Alternate  days  work 
"  and  school  would  be  objectionable,  and  on  my  own 
"  farm  could  not  be  carried  out.  Evening  schools 
"  should  be  open  during  winter  months." 

Mr.  Charles  Street,  Cople,  say,  "  I  do  not  think  it 
"  necessary  to  interfere  after  10  years  of  age." 

Messrs.  J.  Sf  F.  Howard^  Clapham,  say,  "  No  such 
"  scheme  would  do  in  agricultural  parishes,  we  do 
"  not  think  any  compulsory  enactment  would  work, 
"  such  provisions  have  invariably  broken  down  in 
"  America.  We  think  if  it  were  made  illegal  for 
"  boys  to  go  to  work  until  they  are  10,  it  will 
«  suffice." 

Rev.  J.  H.  Williams,  Kempston,  "  I  should  think 
'•  the  proposed  number,  3,  the  most  suited  to  the 
"  case  :  the  attendance,  commencing  Nov.  1st  and 
"  lasting  till  March  1st,  the  half  day  or  alternate  day 
"  system  could  not  be  carried  out  in  agricultural 
"  districts." 

Mr.  John  Smith,  Eisely  Grange,  says,  "  Some  boys 
"  might  attend  school  during  4  winter  months." 

Rev.  R.  N.  Durrant,  Risely,  says,  "  2nd  mode, 
"  with  the  option  of  being  kept  entirely  to  work  for 
"  2  or  3  weeks  in  busy  times." 

Mr.  William  Golding,  agent  to  Lord  Dynevor's 
trustees,  Biddenham,  says,  "  I  think  that  any  one  of" 
"  these  modes,  if  made  compulsory,  would  most  se- 
"  riously  interfere  with  the  employment  of  children 
"  of  more  than  10  years  of  age,  and  injure  the  pe- 
"  cuniary  resources  of  the  parents." 

Mr.  John  Brimley,  Cople,  says,  "  Whole  days  at 
"  school  and  whole  days  at  work." 

Mr.  H.  Purser,  Cople,  "  All  these  modes  totally 
"  inapplicable  to  farm  labour." 

Mr.  Jas.  Eaton,  Risely,  says,  "  Some  boys  might 
"  attend  day  school  in  4  winter  months.  Boys  driving 
"  teams  could  attend  night  school." 

Revd.  B.  Trapp,  Thurleigh,  says,  "  The  3rd  mode 
"  by  school  attendance  for  a  certain  number  of  hours 
"  or  days  during  preceding  6  or  12  months,  or  daily 
''  during  4  winter  months  would  interfere  least  with 
"  the  employment  of  boys  in  agriculture." 

Mr.  John  H.  Badger,  Cardington  :  "  Government 
"  should  extend  its  aid  to  boys  of  10  years  of  age 
"  attending  night  schools." 

Mr.  Edward  Campion,  Melchborne,  "  Boys  from 
"  ].0  to  13  years  of  age  might  attend  school  during 
"  4  winter  months  from  4  to  7  p.m.,  and  boys  below 
"  10  years  of  age  might  attend  regularly  in  4  winter 
"  months." 

Mr.  John  Horrell,  Oakley,  says,  "  By  school  at- 
"  tendance  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  during  pre- 
<'  ceding  six  months." 

Revd.  R.  P-  Bent,  Melchborne,  says,  "  I  should 
"  be  glad  to  see  an  age  fixed  by  legislature  below 
"  which  boys  might  not  be  allowed  to  perform  any 
"  agricultural  work.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  at 
"  present  to  suggest  a  minimum  age,  but  I  think  12." 

Ampthill  Union. 

Revd.  John  A.  Frere,  Shillington,  says,  "  No.  1 
"  will  not  work,  nor  No.  2  ;  No.  3  is  more  feasible, 
"  the  slack  time  being  from  October  to  March  or 
"  AprU.  I  think  it  might  be  made  the  interest  of 
"  the  parents  to  keep  their  boys  at  school  regularly 
"  by  fixing  1 1  years  as  the  term  below  which  (ordi- 
"  narUy)  no  lad  should  go  to  farm  work,  but  that  if 
"  he  could  at  10  obtain  the  inspector's  certificate  that 
«  he  can  read  and  write  and  sum  fairly,  he  might  go 
«  to  work  at  10." 

Revd.  J.  W.  C.  Campion,  Westoning,  "  I  do  not 
«  approve  of  compulsory  education  in  any  shape." 


Revd.  George  Renaud,  Silsoe :  "  The  2nd  mode 
"  best.  Say  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at 
"  school :  in  my  opinion  the  educational  acts  now 

applied  to  mines  and  factories  might  be  applied  to 
"  agricultural  populations  ;  no  work  under  10  and 
"  none  from  10  to  12,  unless  a  certificate  that  the 
"'  boy  can  read  and  write,  failing  that,  half  time." 

Major  John  Brooks,  Flitwick,  "  I  think  the  farmers 
"  here  would  not  tolerate  any  sort  of  half  time 
"  system,  which  is  also  at  the  same  time  found  to  be 
"  very  prejudicial  to  education." 

Revd.  Charles  Ward,  Maulden,  "  1st  mode  for 
"  plaiters  :  3rd  mode  for  boys  employed  on  land  ;  I 
"  should  not  have  thought  it  desirable  to  enforce  at- 
"  tendance  at  school,  but  that  I  am  informed  that 
"  children  are  set  to  learn  plaiting  sometimes  at  4 
"  years  of  age,  and  that  they  are  kept  too  long  at 
"  work  in  the  plaiting  schools,  which  as  a  rule  are 
"  badly  ventilated." 

Mr.  George  Street,  Maulden,  says,  "  Boys  might  be 
"  sent  to  school  during  the  winter  up  to  10  years 
"  old,  any  interference  after  that  time  would  be  in- 
"  jurious  to  parents." 

Revd.  David  Wheeler,  PulloxhUl,  says,  "  The 
"  conditions  of  work  are  so  different  in  the  case  of 
"  agricultural  lads,  that  I  do  not  see  how  regulations 
"  very  suitable  for  factory  boys  can  be  made  to  apply 
"  to  them  ;  the  agricultural  boy's  work  is  fixed  by 
"  the  season  and  the  weather,  according  to  these  will 
"  there  be  an  amount  of  leisure,  or  a  continual  run 
"  of  work." 

Biggleswade  Union. 

John  Harvey  Esq.,  Ickwell  Bury,  Northill,  says, 
"  I  have  seen  no  plan  comparable  to  that  suggested 
"  by  Mr.  Baker  of  Hardwicke,  a  copy  of  which  I 
"  enclose." 

[Note. — This  is  an  educational  examination  re- 
commended by  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth.  See  general 
evidence.] 

Revd.  Charles  Baldock,  Southill.  "  Far  better  if 
"  possible  to  insure  constant  regular  attendance  at 
"  school  up  to  a  certain  age,  say  10  years." 

Charles  L.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Biggleswade  :  —  "  No 
"  interference  is  necessary  as  the  boys  employed  in 
"  agriculture  cease  work  at  sunset  in  winter  and 
"  most  of  them  attend  night  schools." 

Luton  Union. 

Lionel  Ames,  Esq.,  East  Hyde,  says,  "  Were  parents 
"  made  to  send  their  boys  to  school  untU  they  were 
"  10  years  old,  two  or  three  attendances  at  a  night 
"  school  per  week,  until  the  age  of  14,  would  be 
"  amply  sufficient  for  an  agricultural  labourer." 

CmcuLAB  Questions. 

27.  How  far   is  the  school  attendance  affected  by 
the    distance   that    the   children   have   to   go 
to  school  ? 
35  circulars  give  no  answer, 
37        „         answer  "  Not  at  all," 
9         „  „       "  Very  little," 

Others  answer  as  follows  : — 

WoBURN  Union. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Simpson,  TUs worth,  says,  "  There 
"  is  no  efficient  school." 

Bedford  Union. 

The  Rev.  B.  Trapp,  Thurleigh,  says,  "  Not  much 
"  except  in  outlying  parts  of  the  parish." 

Mr.  John  Smith,  Eisely,  says,  "  There  is  no  school 
"  in  Swineshead  parish,  nor  any  resident  clergyman, 
"  and  both  are  very  much  wanted." 

Mr.  G.  Nine,  Knotting,  says,  "  A  very  good 
"  school,  but  no  master  or  mistress  for  two  years." 

Rev.  R.  P.  Bent,  Melchbourne,  says,  "  In  this 
"  parish  it  is  not  affected  by  distance  in  the  slightest 
"  degree,  a  few  children  who  live  furthest  from 
"  the  school  are  about  the  most  regular  in  their 
"  attendance." 
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Mr.  Culley. 
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Ampthill  Union. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Frere,  Shillington,  says,  "  A  good  deal, 
"  this  being  a  scattered  parish,  there  is  a  hamlet 
"  of  22  cottages  at  Pigsdon,  near  no  school,  that 
"  can  be  made  available  for  the  children,  although 
"  there  are  two  schools  in  the  parish." 

Rev.  D.  WheeUr,  Pulloxhill,  says,  "  Not  affected 
"  except  in  the  case  of  children  under  six,  who  live 
"  about  one  mUe  off." 

Rev.  H.  H.  Birley,  Cranfleld,  says,  "  In  the  case 
"  of  a  small  hamlet,  two  miles  from  the  school ;  but 
"  it  is  in  contemplation  to  build  a  school,  which  will 
"  meet  this  difficulty." 

Luton  Union. 

Lionel  Ames,  Esq.,  East  Hyde,  says,  "  It  is  difficult 
"  if  not  impossible  to  get  children  to  school  who  live 
"  more  than  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
"  school  bouses." 

CiKCDLAR  Questions. 

28.  How  far  is  the  school  attendance  affected  by 

the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents  ? 
41  circulars  give  no  answer. 
9  witnesses,  say,"Considerably,"or"Verymuch." 
9  „         say,  "Very  little,"  "  Somewhat,"  or 

"  Slightly." 
10  „         say,  "  Not  at  all." 

Others  answer  as  follows  : — 
WoBURN  Union. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Stephenson,  says,  "  The  attendance  has 
"  no  doubt  been  greatly  affected  by  the  poverty  of 
"  the  parents,  a  more  satisfactory  state  is  however 
"  daily  appearing.  School  accommodation  is  much 
"  increased,  and  expenses  of  management  liberally 
"  responded  to  by  subscription." 

Rev.  V.  S.  C.  Smith,  Huxborne,  Crawley,  "  Very 
"  slightly  the  parents  make  great  efforts  to  send 
"  their  children." 

Rev.  Truman  Tanqueray,  Tingrith,  "  If  the  wages 
"  all  went  home,  instead  of  in  part  to  the  beershop, 
"  parents  would  be  able  to  pay  for  their  children's 
"  schooling." 

Rev.  H.  M.  Erskine,  Aspley  Guise,  "  Considerably  ; 
"  some  are  unable  to  afford  the  pence  for  their 
"  children's  schooling,  others  for  the  sake  of  the 
"  small  gains  of  their  children  will  send  their  boys 
"  early  to  bird-keeping,  &c.,  and  their  girls  to  plaiting 
"  or  lace  schools." 

Rev.  W.  S.  Baker,  Eversholt,  "  Where  the  family 
"  is  large,  some  of  the  children  are  obliged  to  be 
"  taken  from  school  to  earn." 

Rev.  J.  G.  Bulman,  Potsgrove,  "  There  is  not  one 
"  boy  in  our  school  10  years  of  age,  they  are  sent  to 
"  work  as  soon  as  they  can  earn  anything." 

Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  Chalgrave,  "  As  a  general 
"  rule,  the  parents  can  well  afford  to  ^ay  for  their 
"  children's  schooling." 

Rev.  B.  C.  Smith,  "  In  only  one  or  two  cases.", 

Bedfobd  Union. 

Mr.  John  Thomas,  Bletsoe,  says,  "  Not  at  all, 
"  except  in  larger  families  where  parents  are  anxious 
"  to  get  their  children  out  to  work." 

The  Rev.  R.  P.  Bent,  Melchbome,  says,  "  It  is 
"  certainly  affected  by  this  cause,  inasmuch  as  boys 
"  are  taken  from  school  as  soon  as  they  can  earn 
"  anything  in  the  fields." 

Mr.  Wm.  Islvp  uses  nearly  the  same  words. 

Mr.  H.  Purser,  Willington,  "  Very  considerably, 
"  boys  from  9  to  10  years  of  age  having  2s.  &d. 
"  per  week." 

Mr.  Thomas  James,  Cople,  says,  "  Poverty  of 
"  parents  compels  children  to  leave  school  early." 

Messrs.  J.  Sf  F.  Howard,  Clapham,  "  When 
"  parents  are  too  poor  to  clothe  their  children  de- 
"  cently,  absence  is  the  result;  we  incline  to  the 
"  opinion  that  help  from  the  school  fund  should  be 
"  given  in  very  urgent  cases." 


Rev.  B.  Trapp,  Thurleigh,  "  Girls  are  put  very 
"  early  to  the  lace  pillow,  at  about  6  years,  and  boys 
"  taken  with  their  parents  to  work  on  farms  as  soon 
"  as  they  are  strong  enough  to  earn  anything,  the 
"  little  money  they  earn  is  too  valuable  to  their 
"  parents  to  be  sacrificed  for  education." 

Ampthill  Union. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Frere,  Shillington,  says,  "  Very  much, 
"  the  wives  of  the  labouring  poor  say  they  cannot 
"  spare  the  produce  of  their  children's  plaiting,  and 
"  though  plaiting  is  allowed  in  the  school  at  fixed 
"  times,  this  does  not  meet  the  difficulty,  as  the  whole 
"  of  a  child's  time  from  very  early  years  is  generally 
"  appropriated  to  plaiting,  the  dames  plaiting  schools 
"  I  look  on  as  nurseries  of  evil,  the  children  learn 
"  next  to  nothing,  but  plaiting  (though  reading  and 
"  writing  is  said  to  be  taught  there)  and  boys  and 
"  girls  are  mixed  together  in  a  way  that  tells  mis- 
"  chievously." 

Biggleswade  Union. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Baldock,  Southill,  says,  "  Nor 
"  do  I  think  that  money  or  the  want  of  it  rather  has 
"  much  to  do  with  the  matter  generally  speaking." 

Rev.  G.  C.  Douton,  Biggleswade,  "  So  far  as  this, 
"  that  parents  withdraw  their  children  at  a  very  early 
"  age  from  school  that  they  may  get  the  benefit  of 
"  their  earnings." 

Luton  Union. 

Lionel  Ames,  Esq.,  East  Hyde,  says,  "  The  pe- 
"  cuniary  resources  of  the  parents  materially  affect 
"  the  attendance  of  their  children,  also  the  straw- 
"  plaiting  business  at  which  children  of  7  or  8  years 
"  of  age  can  earn  something." 

CiKCULAB  Questions. 

29.  Are  any  efforts  being  made  for  the  industrial 
training  of  girls,  in  connexion  with  elementary 
education,  with  especial  reference  to   prepar- 
ing them  for  their  domestic  duties  ? 
33  circulars  give  no  answer. 
39        „        answer  "No." 
7         „  „        "  Sewing  in  school." 

4        „  „       "  Yes." 

Others  answer  as  follows  :  — 
WoBUKN  Union. 

Rev.  H.  Cobbe,  Milton  Bryant,  says,  "  Yes,  the 
"  elder  girls  clean  the  school,  brighten  the  grates,  &c." 

Bedpoed  Union. 

Mr,  Thomas  James  Cople,  says,  "  Yes,  under  care 
"  of  Mrs.  Barnard,  of  Cople  House." 

Rev.  A.  J.  Coleridge,  Bromham,  says,  "  Yes.  The 
"  Hon.  Miss  Eice  Trevor  has  a  school  especially  for 
"  this  purpose  :  needlework  and  knitting  are  also 
"  taught  in  the  day  school." 

Rev.  E.  J.  Hillier,  Cardington,  says,  "  There  is  an 
"  industrial  day  school  here  for  the  training  of  30 
"  girls  for  domestic  service."  (A  report  of  this  school 
will  be  found  in  the  General  Evidence  of  Bedford- 
shire.—G.  C.) 

Ampthill  Union. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Frere,  Shillington,  says,  "  We  have 
"  tried  training  for  domestic  service,  but  they  very 
"  seldom  stay  in  it,  the  complete  liberty  which  they 
"  have  from  14  onwards,  if  they  remain  at  home,  as 
"  plaiters,  indisposes  them  to  it.'" 

Rev.  Charles  Ward,  Maulden,  says,  "  The  elder 
"  girls  are  trained  in  housework  and  all  in  needle- 
"  work." 


Luton  Union. 

Lionel  Ames,  Esq.,  East  Hyde,  says,  "  Needle- 
"  Virork  is  taught  three  afternoons  a  week  to  the 
"  girls,  who  also  by  turns  sweep  and  clean  the  school- 
"  room." 
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Circular  Questions. 

30.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the  subject 
of  cottage  accommodation  in  regard  to  its 
effect  on  morality  or  education  ;  or  on  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  labouring  poor  ? 

67  circulars  give  no  answer  to  this  question. 

WoBURN  Union. 

The  Revd.  B.  C.  Smith,  Holcut,  says,  "  My  firm 
conviction  is  that  you  may  preach  what  you  please, 
and  educate  as  you  please,  but  will  never  make 
people  value  morality,  education,  or  religion  who 
are  condemned  to  live  in  homes  a  decent  farmer 
would  be  ashamed  to  put  his  beasts  into.  Good 
cottage  accommodation  is  the  first  requisite." 
Revd.  H.  M.  ErsMne,  Aspley  Guise,  "  Defective 
cottage  accommodation  is  decidedly  injurious  to  the 
moral  condition  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
also,  I  should  say,  to  their  health  and  comfort." 
Revd.  W.  S.  Baker,  "  The  cottage  accommodation 
is  good  for  the  most  part.  Where  it  has  been  im- 
proved a  marked  change  for  the  better  has  taken 
place  in  the  cleanhness,  order,  and  self-respect  of 
those  who  inhabit  them." 

Revd.  John  Clegg,  Toddington,  says,  "The  dwell- 
ing houses  are  many  of  them  in  a  most  lamentable 
state  and  totally  unfit  for  human  habitation.  I 
consider  that  the  insufficient  accommodation  in 
them  must  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  morals  and 
health." 

Mr.  C.  Stephenson,  Woburn  Park  farm,  "  Good 
cottage  accommodation  is  necessary  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  working  classes.  It  is  primarily 
of  as  much  importance,  if  not  more,  than  educa- 
tion :  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this 
and  neighbouring  polishes,  and  in  some  places 
little  more  is  required.  I  would  suggest  what  is  in 
a  measure  being  carried  out,  that  each  farm  have  a 
certain  number  of  cottages  attached  to  or  near  to 
the  buildings.  Nothing  could  add  more  to  the 
labourer's  health  and  comfort  than  this." 

Bedford  Union. 

Mr.  Charles  Howard,  Biddenham,  says,  "  The 
cottage  accommodation  in  this  parish  is  certainly 
not  good,  but  I  think  I  may  truly  say  that  it  is 
much  beyond  the  average  of  the  county.  There 
are  a  few  illegitimate  children,  attributable  doubt- 
less to  our  proximity  to  Bedford  ;  in  other  respects 
the  morality  of  the  village  is  good.  New  cottages 
are  being  erected,  and  there  is  a  growing  disposition 
to  remedy  the  present  state  of  things.  When  we 
get  an  improved  education,  men  will  not  consent  to 
live  in  such  hovels  as  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts 
of  this  county." 

Revd.  R.  N.  Durrani,  Risely  :  "  Health  and  com- 
'  fort  and  morality  would  be  promoted  by  improved 

■  cottage  accommodation,   but   education  might  be 

■  lessened  by  the  increased  rents  required." 

Mr.  Ulysses  Payne,  Goldington  :  "  Morals  and 
•  health  are  affected  by  short  accommodation." 

Revd.  H.  J.  Williams,  Kempston :  "  I  consider 
'  the  subject  a  very  important  one  as  bearing  on  the 

■  health  and   moral  character,  and   where   there  is 

■  insufficient  accommodation  the  effect  of  education 

■  is  much  impaired." 

Revd.  A.  J.   Coleridge,  Bromham,  says,  "  I  have 

■  no  doubt  that  deficient  bedroom  accommodation  is 

■  not  only  injurious  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 

■  poor,  but  that  it  is  a  fertile  source  of,  indecency  and 
immorality." 

Revd.  W.  B.  Russell,  Turvey  :  "  The  good  state 
of  the  cottages  in  Turvey  has  been  one  means  of 
improving  the  morality  of  the  parish ;  certainly, 
the  comfort,  and  I  doubt  not  the  health  of  the 
labouring  poor," 

Mr.  John  Thomas,  Bletsoe  :  "  I  believe  the  want 
of  cottage  accommodation  seriously  affect  the 
morals  of  the  young." 


Revd.  B.  Trapp,  Thurleigh  :  "  The  wonder  is  that 
'  they  are  as  moral  as  they  are  when  from  early  to 
'  adult  age  both  sexes  are  frequently  herded  together 
'  in  one  bedroom,  and  that  very  small." 

Mr.  Thomas  James,  Cople,  says,  "  The  cottage 
'  accommodation  is  good,  and  the  good  cottages  teach 
'  decency." 

Mr.  Edward  Campion,  Melchborne  :  "  Good  cot- 
'•  tages  generally  make  good   labourers.     The  men 
'  from  good  cottages  are  more  sober,  industrious,  and 
'  superior  workmen  ;  their  health  is  better,  they  at- 
'  tend  work  more  regularly.      Education  is  useless 
■  without  good  cottages." 
Revd.  R.  p.  Bent,  Melchborne,  says,  "  I  am  con- 
vinced that  cottage  accommodation  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  questions  of  morality  and  education 
of  the  working  classes." 

Mr.  Wm.  Islip,  Melchborne  :  "  There  wants  great 
reform  in  many  parishes  in  cottage  accommodation , 
or  the  morality  of  the  inmates  will  not  be  improved 
by  further  education." 

Ampthill  Union. 

Revd.  J.  A.  Frere,  Shillington,  says,  "  Every 
cottage  ought  to  have  three  bedrooms ;  most  of  those 
belonging  to  large  proprietors  have  or  are  occupied 
by  small  families;" 

Major  John  Brooks,  Flitwick,  says,  "  The  miserable 
cottage  accommodation  is  no  doubt  very  prejudicial 
to  morality,  but  as  a  rule  the  people  are  healthy 
and  the  population  steadily  on  the  increase." 
Rev.  G.  Renaud,  Silsoe  :  "  It  is  of  immense  im- 
portance." 

Biggleswade  Union. 

John  Harvey,  Esq.,  Ickwell  Bury,  says,  "  It  is  the 
most  serious  question  of  all,  and  I  fear  until  some- 
thing like  decent  accommodation  is  provided,  all 
efforts  to  educate  or  lessen  the  habits  of  intoxica- 
tion will,  to  quite  one  half  their  extent,  be  frus- 
trated." 

Rev.  R.  F.  Scott,  Arlesey,  says,  "  When  families 
are  large  and  bedrooms  not  sufficient,  the  conse- 
quence too  often  is  gross  immorality." 

Luton  Union. 

Lionel  Ames,  Esq.,  East  Hyde,  says,  "  No  cottage 
where  a  family  is  intended  to  live  should  have  less 
than  three  bedrooms." 


Circular  Questions. 

31.  How  many  cottages  per  hundred  acres  are 
considered  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
employed  on  land  in  your  parish  ? 

36  circulars  give  no  answer. 

Where  the  cultivation  is  described  as  chiefly 
arable, — 


Bedfordshire. 


Mr.  Culley. 


1  witness 

says 

- 

-    2 

2  witnesses  say 

-     21 

2         „ 

)j 

- 

-    2i  to  3 

5         „ 

)) 

3 

3         „ 

5? 

- 

-     31 

9     .   ,, 

!> 

- 

4 

1  witness 

says 

- 

4i 

1 

)» 

- 

5 

Where  the  cultivation  is  described  as  mixed,  or 
half  arable, — 


2  witnesses  say 
1  witness  says 
6  witnesses  say 

4 

^         »  » 

9 

^  >)  )> 

1  witness  says 

2  witnesses  say 


-  91 

-  3 

-  31 

-  4 

-  41 

-  5 

3N  3 
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BedfoidsMre. 

Mr.  Cnlley. 

f. 


Where  the  cultivation  is  described  as  chiefly  pas- 
ture,— 

1  witness  says      -  -  ~ 

J-        »)        »»       ■        ~        ~ 


3  witnesses  say 


^ 


CiECULAK  Questions. 

32.  Is   there  that  proportion  of  cottages  in  the 

parish  ? 

33.  If  not,  what  is  the  proportion  ? 

40  circulars  give  no  answer. 

36        „       answer  "  Tes,"  or,  "  Yes,  and  more." 

4        „  „       "  Nearly  so." 

9         „  „       "No." 

Rev.  J.  Clegg,  Toddington,  says,  "  Toddington  is 
"  overcrowded  with  cottages." 

CiRCULAE  Questions. 

34.  Are  the  cottages  conveniently  situated  with 
respect  to  {i.e.  not  more  than  a  mile  from)  the  farms 
on  which  the  work  is  to  be  done  ? 

38  circulars  give  no  answer. 
40      „  answer  "Yes." 

6       „  „       "Generally." 

4      „  „       "  No,"  or  "  Not  generally." 

CiROULAE  Questions. 

35.  Is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  cottages  with 
two  bedrooms,  or  three  bedrooms,  and  a  sitting- 
room,  for  the  larger  families  ? 

36  circulars  give  no  answer. 

30       „  answer  "  Yes,"  or  "  Nearly." 

19       „  „       "  No,"  or  "  Certainly  not." 

Others  answer  as  follows  : — 

WoBURN  Union. 

Rev.  B.  C.  Smith,  Hulcot  and  Salford,  says,  "  Most 
"  of  the  cottages  have  two  bedrooms,  scarcely  one  has 
"  three. 

Rev.  H.  Cobbe,  Milton  Bryant,  says,  "  Hardly : 
"  eight  or  nine  require  a  third  bedroom  for  decency." 

Ampthill  Union. 

Rev.  A.  Browne,  Flitton,  says,  "Few cottages  have 
"  more  than  two  bedrooms,  some  with  one  one,  but 
"  the  number  of  all  sorts  appears  to  be  adequate  to 
"  local  wants." 

Rev.  A.  J.  Frere,  ShiUington,  says,  "  There  is  a 
"  want  of  three  bedroom  cottages  for  the  larger 
"  families." 

Mr.  Henry  Treihewy,  SUsoe,  says,  "Most  of  the 
"  cottages  have  three  bedrooms." 

CiECULAE  Questions. 

36.  Are  the  cottages  crowded,  either  with  members 
of  the  family  or  with  lodgers  ? 
40  circulars  give  no  answer. 
27  witnesses  say  "No." 


6 
5 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3> 
5) 


"  With  members  of  the  family." 
"  Yes." 
"  Some  are." 
"  A  few  of  them." 
"  Not  as  a  rule." 
"  Not  generally." 
"  Very  rarely." 
"  A  considerable  portion  of 
« them." 
Others  answer  as  follows  : — 

Bedford  Union. 

Mr.  William  Golding,  Biddenham,  says,  "No 
"  lodgers  are  allowed  ;  after  all  the  children  are 
"  grown  up  or  have  finally  left  the  cottage,  the 
"  parents  are  allowed  to  take  as  lodgers  one  of  their 
"  married  children." 


Biggleswade  Union. 

John  Harvey,  Esq.,  Ickwell  Bury,  says,  "  Hamlets 
"  of  Upper  and  Lower  Caldecote  very  much  crowded 
"  with  both." 

Circular  Questions. 

7.  Give  a  general  description  of  the  cottages  in 
your    parish  in  respect  of, — 1.  Construction 
(including    size    of   rooms,    ventilation,    and 
drainage).       2.    Accommodation     (including 
number  of  rooms  in  proportion  to  the  family, 
water    supply,    garden,    outhouses,    &c.)      3. 
Ownership  ;  i.e.,  whether  by  landowner,  or  by 
tradesmen  with  whom  the  tenants  are  obliged 
to  deal,  or  by  other  person  or   persons.     4. 
Rent. 
The  answers  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  the 
general  evidence  at  the  beginning  of  the  evidence 
from  each  parish.     The  following  summary  wiU  how- 
ever indicate  the  bearing  of  the  evidence. 
1.  Rooms  in  old  cottages  are  small  and  low. 
Cottage  rooms  vary  from  10  ft.  by  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  by 
12  ft.,  for  both  old  and  new. 
Ventilation  is  generally  stopped  by  the  occupier. 
Artificial  drainages  very  unusual. 
2  &  3.  In  about  half  of  55  parishes  the  cottages 
are  described  as  good,  fairly  good,  or  generally  good, 
in  aU  of  these,  except  one,  in  which  the  cottages 
belong  to  small  proprietors,  the  cottage  property  be- 
longs, either  altogether  or  in  part,  to  chief  landowners. 
In  the  remaining  half  of  the  parishes  described  the 
cottages  are  either  mixed  bad  and  good,  or  generally 
bad,  and  in  these  cases  the  ownership  is  generally 
described  as,  various,  or,  chiefiy  small  proprietors,  or 
it  is  said  that  many  cottages   are  built  on  the  waste, 
and  belong  to  occupiers,  in  which  last  case  they  are 
always  described  as  bad. 

The  water  supply  is  only  described  as  bad  in  four 
parishes. 

Except  where  they  belong  to  chief  landowners,  and 
in  some  cases  then,  the  cottages  are  generally  de- 
scribed as  lacking  accommodation  necessary  for  a 
family.  Where  the  cottages  belong  to  chief  land- 
owners sufficient  outhouses  are  generally  provided,  but 
not  always  ;  the  cottages  built  on  speculation  belonging 
to  small  proprietors  very  deficient  in  outhouses.  In 
only  two  cases  are  the  occupants  of  cottages  supposed 
to  have  to  deal  with  the  owners  who  are  tradesmen. 
Gardens  will  be  found  dealt  with  in  general  evidence 
under  the  head  of  allotment  system.  Where  gardens 
do  not  exist  many  landowners  provide  allotments  at 
moderate  rents,  even  where  the  cottage  property  does 
not  belong  to  them  in  some  cases.  Gardens,  how- 
ever, are  much  required  in  some  of  the  larger 
villages. 

4.  Rent  varies  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  week,  being 
highest  in  such  towns  as  Biggleswade,  and  lowest,  in 
proportion  to  the  accommodation,  where  the  cottages 
belong  to  the  chief  landowners. 

CiRCULAE  Questions  in. 

38.  If  there    is   deficient    accommodation,   is  any 
progress  being  made  towards  increasing  it  ? 
72  circulars  give  no  answer. 
4  witnesses  say  "  No." 


1         „       says  "  Some  progress." 

1  „  „    "  Little  or  none." 

2  „  „   "  Better  cottage  accommodation 

is  being  provided." 
2        „        say  «  Cottages  are  being  built,  but 
not  such  as  should  be  built." 

Others  answer  as  follows:  — 

WoBUEN  Union. 

The  Rev.H.  M.  Er  shine,  Aspley  Guise,  says,  "A 
"  number  of  cottages  have  been  built  during  the  last 
"  two  or  three  years." 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Foil,  Harlington,  "  Some  cottages  in 
"  course  of  erection." 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kilpin,  Bickerings  Park,  says,  "  Ee- 
"  placing  old  by  new." 

Rev.  James  M.  Hamiton,  Chalgrave,  says,  "  All  the 
"  cottages  recently  built  have  been  by  a  tradesman 
"  and  a  farmer." 

Rev.  H.  Cobbe,  Milton  Bryant,  says,  "  Yes.  Seven 
"  cottages  recently  built  ;  five  erdarged ;  and  two 
"  about  to  be  built." 


Bedford  Union. 

Rev.  R.  P.  Bent,  Melchborne,  says,  "  Of  late  the 
«  number  of  cottages  has  decreased." 

Mr.    Thomas  James,   Cople,  says,  "  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  is  replacing  old  cottages  by  new  yearly." 

Amtthill  Union. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Birley  says,  "  The  cottage  accommoda- 
tion is  decidedly  in  course  of  improvement." 

CiECULAE  Questions  39. 

39.  Is  the  Union  Chargeability  Act  (28  &  29  Vict, 

c.  79,  March  1866)  having  any  effect  in  causing 
an  increase  of  cottage  accommodation  ? 
68  circulars  give  no  answer. 
16  witnesses  say  "No." 
2         „  „'  "  None  at  present." 

1         „  „    "  To  some  extent." 

1         „  „    "  This  will  doubtless  cause 

improvements  to  be  made." 

Others  answer  as  follow  : — 

Ampthill  Union. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Birley,  Cranfield,  says,  "  It  is  more 
"  likely  in  this  parish  as  many  of  our  cottagers  go  to 
"  their  work  in  other  smaller  parishes." 

Biggleswade  Union. 

John  Harvey,  Esq.,  Ickwell,  Bury,  says,  "  not  at 
"  present,  but  having  had  two  close  parishes  adjoining 
"  has  greatly  tended  to  cause  the  present  want  of 
"  cottages." 

CiECULAB  Questions. — 40. 

40.  By  the  Act  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  114.,  July  1864, 
the  Enclosure  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  advance  public  money  for  the  improvement 
of  land,  including,  by  s.  9,  "  The  erection  of 
«  labourers'  cottages,  *  *  and  the  improve- 
"  ment  of  and  addition  to  labourers'  cottages." 

Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  this  Act  in 
regard   to   any    additional    facilities,  or    any 
reduction   of    cost,  that  might   cause  greater 
progress  to  be  made  in  supplying  the  want  of 
good  cottages  ? 
Of  90  circulars  returned  for  Bedfordshire  86  give 
no  answer. 
Others  answer  as  follows  : — 

Bedford  Union. 

The  Rev.  E.  N.  Durrani,  Risely,  says,  "  The  same 
"  scheme  as  that  adopted  in  the  administration  of 
«  '  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Fund '  for  the  erection  of 
"  Parsonages  might  aid  to  provide  better  cottages. 
"  The  Commissioners  should  advance  to  labourers 
"  themselves  and  others  the  amount  needed  for  the 
"  erection  of  good  cottages,  plans  of  which  should  be 
«  submitted  for  their  approval.  The  loan  to  be  by 
«  30  annual  instalments  with  interest  at  4  per  cent." 
Mr.  William  Golding,  Biddenham,  "I  consider 
«  this  a  most  beneficial  act  for  the  improvement  of 
"  landed  property." 


Ampthill  Union. 

Mr.  Henry  Trethewy,  Silsoe,  says,  "  I  am  of  opinion 
"  that  the  act  referred  to  may  be  of  great  use  in  some 
"  localities." 

T'he  Rev.  W.  C.  Campion,  landowner,  Westoning, 
says,  "  Where  entails  exist  it  is  desirable  that  power 
"  should  be  given  to  raise  money  with  as  great  facility 
"  and  upon  as  easy  terms  as  possible,  a  loan  should 
"  not  be  hampered  with  many  conditions." 


CiECULAE  Questions  41. 

41.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  good  cot- 
tage accommodation  could  be  procured  on  self- 
supporting  terms  and  involving  no  disadvantage 
to  the  tenant  ? 

77  Circulars  give  no  answer. 
4  witnesses  say  "  No." 
1  witness  says  "  Impossible." 

Others  answer  as  follow : — 


Woburn  Union. 

Rev,  B.  C.  Smith,  Holcut  and  Salford,  says,  "  My 
own  case  in  Salford  is  hopeless  as  long  as  the  pro- 
perty continues  to  be  leasehold ;  the  lessees  cannot 
be  expected  to  build  new  cottages  without  the  help 
of  the  college  (All  Soul's,  Oxford),  or  some  guarantee 
from  the  college  as  to  tenure,  which  the  college  can- 
not or  will  not  give  ;  the  only  plan  would  be  ifor  the 
lessees  and  the  college  to  work  together." 
Rev.  Truman  Tanqueray,  Tingrith,  says,  "  Cer- 
tainly not ;  I  look  upon  cottage  property  as  a 
necessary  encumbrance  upon  the  land,  and  so  I  am 
sure  will  all  find  who  build  cottages  as  an  invest- 
ment." 


Bedford  Union. 

Rev.  R.  N.  Durrant,  Risely,  says,  "  By  the  addition 

of  5  an  acre  of  garden  to  each  cottage." 

Rev.  H.  J.   Williams,  Kempston,  says,  "  One  mode 

of  the  labourer  getting  the  ownership  of  a  cottage 

is  by  means  of  the  building  clubs,  under  which 

several  have  been  built  here." 

Mr.  Edward   Campion,   Melchbourne,  says,  "Let 

cottages  be  built  of  a  more  simple  and  plain  design, 

study  economy  in  the  building,  attend  to  comfort 

and    convenience,    and   look    less   at    the   outside 

appearance." 

The  Rev  A.  Broione,  FUtton,  says,  "  This  is  a  difiS- 

cult  question,    as   building    materials  have  to  be 

brought  from  a  distance,  and  a  cottage  worthy  the 

name  cannot  be  built  for  much  short  of  130^.,  while 

61.  rent  without  a  garden  is  quite  as  much  as  the 

ordinary  farm  labourer  can  conveniently  give." 

Biggleswade  Union. 

John  Harvey,  Esq,  IckweU  Bury,  says,  "  It  is,  I 
fear,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  a  simple  impos- 
sibility to  build  cottages  which  will  pay  directly 
without  charging  an  exorbitant  rent,  but  I  think 
the  indirect  benefits  make  it  worth  a  proprietor's 
while,  and  that  he  will  be  repaid  by  the  increased 
value  of  the  labourer's  services.  An  allotment  of 
a  rood  of  land,  not  too  far  from  the  cottage,  is  an 
incalculable  benefit  of  the  cottager,  having  tried  it 
for  30  years  I  maintain,  in  spite  of  the  dislike  of 
farmers,  that  it  has  no  drawback." 


LuNTON  Union. 

Lionel  Ames,   Esq.,  East  Hyde,   says,   "Cottage 
property  is  not  remunerative  except  in  obtaining  a 

3N  4 


Bedfordshire. 
Mr.  Culley. 
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Bedfordshiie. 


"  permanent  and  respectable  wo  rk  man  whose  family 
"  can  be  properly  brought  up.  " 
Mr.  CuUey. 

f.  Circular  Questions  IV.  42  and  43. 

IV.  As  to  the  Number  of  Children  at  School  and 
the  Numbers  employed  in  Farm  Labour. 

42.  It  would  be  of  great  assistance  towards  forming 

a  correct  judgment  upon  the  question  of  re- 
quiring some  amount  of  school  attendance  in 
the  case  of  children  earning  wages  by  employ- 
ment in  farm  labour  if  you  could  furnish  the 
Commissioners  with  precise  information,  or 
with  an  approximate  estimate,  relating  to  the 
points  embodied  in  the  following  tables. 

43.  Approximate  Number  of  Children  of  the  Agri- 


cultural   Labouring    Class    in   attendance  at 

Elementary  Schools. 
The  following  tables  will  give  a  summary  of  the 
information  given  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
answer  to  this  question.  The  expression  "  Agricul- 
"  tural  Labouring  Class  "  was  always  pointed  out  by 
the  Assistant  Commissioner,  an  J  the  returns  asked  for 
as  of  that  class  only.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  age  at 
which  the  labourers'  children  are  usually  withdrawn 
from  schooj  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  only  the 
returns  from  thinly  populated  rural  parishes,  or  such 
other  parishes  as  are  stated  in  the  notes  as  having 
the  school  returns  confined  to  the  agricultural  labour- 
ing class,  as  in  some  cases  the  school  return  is  a 
return  of  the  whole  school,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  elder  children  belonging  to  a  class  somewhat 
better  off  than  the  agricultural  labouring  class. 


A.— School  Returns. 


Dav  Schools. 

Tir  1. 

n  Union. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

a 

i 

h 

■< 

Number  on  Eegister. 

Average  Attendance. 

Nmnber  on  Register. 

Average  Attendance. 

Name  of 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Parish. 

d 

u 

CO 

d 

1 

d 

CO 

1° 

i 

CO 

d 

i 

CO 

■i  => 

d 

i 
1 

CO 

d 

1 

d 

i 
1 

CO 

II 

Aspley 
Guise. 

1,435 

1,936 

82 

42 

55 

35 

63 

39 

43 

33 

82 

42 

55 

35 

63 

39 

43 

33 

Battlesden 

143 

1,123 

No  School  (Potsgrove). 

*■  Chalgrave 

961 

2,130 

23 

0 

9 

4     19 

0 

6 

2 

22 

1 

9 

4 

18 

1 

6 

2 

Eversholt- 

885 

2,119 

66 

11 

48 

10     55 

11 

41 

8 

66 

10 

44 

12 

55 

9 

36 

11 

Harlington 

529 

1,815 

No  School. 

b  Hockhffe  - 

416 

1,021 

32 

1   1  36 

2  1  27 

1  1  32  1     2  1  21  1     1  1  15 

8 

19 

1 

14  1     5 

Holcut      - 

71 

880 

No  School  {see  Salford). 

•>  riusburne 

535 

1,520 

31 

1 

25 

3 

26 

1 

22 

2 

31 

1 

25 

3 

26 

1 

22 

2 

Crawley, 
b  Milton 

Bryant. 
''  Potsgrove 

345 

1,480 

25 

0 

21 

4 

20 

0 

16 

4 

25 

0 

21 

4 

20 

0 

16 

4 

298 

1,385 

27 

0 

15 

2 

20 

0 

10 

2 

27 

0 

15 

2 

20 

0 

10 

2 

Ridgmont 

1,029 

2,248 

59 

10 

45 

7 

50 

8 

33 

4 

66 

13 

42 

9 

45 

8 

28 

5 

bSalford     - 

264 

900 

28 

0 

29 

0 

26 

0 

26 

0 

28 

0 

29 

0 

26 

0 

26 

0 

Tilsworth 

348 

1,510 

No  School  worth  the  name. 

Tingrith  - 

226 

946 

20 

9 

19 

16 

20 

9     19 

16 

20 

9 

19 

16 

20 

9 

19 

16 

"  Toddington 

2,433 

5,390 

122 

28 

58 

11 

70 

10 

33 

4 

133 

20 

58 

12 

85 

10 

33 

4 

"  Woburn   - 

1,764 

3,200 

4 

5 

10 

0 

3 

4 

8 

0 

4 

5 

10 

0 

3 

4 

8 

0 

11,682 

29,603 

519 

107 

370 

104 

399 

74 

289 

77 

525 

102 

342 

105 

400 

82 

261 

85 

"  In  this  parish  the  return  is  confined  to  the  children  of  farm  labourers. 

•>  In  these  six  rural  parishes  the  return  may  be  taken  as  confined  to  the.  agricultural  labouring  class.  The  returns  were  all  asked 
for  as  of  the  agricultural  labouring  class,  but  some  of  them  certainly  represent  returns  of  the  whole  school. 

■=  This  is  only  an  approximation  (one  school  putting  boys  and  girls  together,  and  the  other  only  separating  them  as  returned 
"  on  the  register  "). 

Husborne,  Crawley,  and  Salford  being  new  schools  in  summer  and  winter  as  having  very  much  the  same 
could  only  give  return  for  one  half-year,  and  Milton  attendance,  and  are  here  entered  as  being  the  same  in 
Bryant,  Potsgrove,  Tingrith  and  Woburn  are  returned      winter  and  summer. 
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B.  School  Eetuen.— AvEEAaE  ATTENifANOE  in  19  Parishes  in  Bedfokd  Union. 


Name  of  Parish. 


*  Biddenham 
»  Bletsoe 

*  Bromham  - 
Cardington 

*>  »  Clapham  - 
»  Cople 

*  Goldington 
^  Kempston 

"  Knotting  - 
'^  =■  Melchbourne 
^  a  Oakley     - 
"  *  Eavensden 
''  a  Eenhold 

a  Eisely 

=■  Sharnbrook 
^  =■  Souldrop  - 

"  Thurleigh 
Turvey 
'  ^  »  Willington 


o 


350 
412 
361 

1,419 
502 
565 
609 

2,191 
185 
251 
443 
477 
513 

1,026 
872 
276 
666 

1,093 
290 


12,501 


Summer. 


Boys. 


-a 
a 


1,760 
2,239 
1,708 
.  5,170 
1,982 
2,109 
2,735 
5,160 
1,724 
2,574 
1,740 
2,160 
2,165 
2,980 
2,880 
1,290 
3,480 
3,944 
1,648 


49,536 


16 
16 
29 
43 
28 
25 
45 
45 


18 
19 
15 

28 
24 
15 
20 
8 
13 


^   0 

■8  " 

W2 


0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
1 
5 
32 


Girls. 


^ 


19 
19 
30 
18 
15 
20 
43 
74 


0)  n3 

«2 


0 
5 

10 
13 
1 
1 
12 
80 


Winter. 


Boys. 


•a 

5 


^  9 


17 
14 
24 
40 
28 
25 
38 
45 


Girls. 


W2 


.    0 

18 

1 

16 

3 

16 

0 

17 

0 

15 

1 

20 

6 

44 

32 

76 

415 


Has  been  no  teacher  for  2  years 

1 

13 

11 

8 

1 

13 

0 

13 

2 

18 

0 

13 

1 

9 

2 

30 

2 

6 

11 

18 

18 

15 

11 

18 

1 

24 

3 

31 

1 

21 

2 

26 

6 

31 

5 

32 

2 

25 

9 

15 

2 

25 

0 

8 

0 

20 

0 

8 

3 

5 

1 

16 

7 

3 

0 

5 

0 

13 

0 

5 

64 

384 

173 

428 

72 

366 

0 

4 

11 

18 

1 

1 

26 

83 

11 
2 
2 
8 
3 
7 
9 
0 
1 
0 


182 


"  In  these  15  parishes  there  is  no  other  school. 

•■  In  Clapham,  Melchbourne,  Oakley,  Benhold,  Souldrop,  and  Willington  the  winter  attendance  is  taken  as  the  same  as  summer 
attendance. 

"  In  Eavensden  and  Souldrop  the  schools  are  new,  i.e.,  recently  erected. 

■^  In  WUlington  a  new  school  has  been  erected,  hut  is  not  yet  opened. 

'  In  Knotting  there  is  a  school,  hut  has  been  no  teacher  for  2  years. 

'  As  to  Kempston,  the  Rev.  Hy.  Williams  says,  "  In  giving  the  number  of  girls  in  attendance  at  elementary  schools  I  have 
"  included  in  Ihe  return  the  number  belonging  to  two  schools,  which  meet  two  days  a  week  each  at  different  parts  of  the 
"  parish.  The  whole  number  in  the  registers  of  these  schools  is  163  girls  ;  they  remain  uj)  to  16  or  17  years  of  age  in  some 
"  cases.  There  is  also  an  infant  school  under  Government ;  No.  in  register,  80  boys  and  50  girls  ;  average  attendance, 
64  boys  and  31  girls.     There  are  three  Sunday  schools.  Church,  Wesleyan,  and  Independent." 

(The  total  number    of  children  and  young  persons  in    average    attendance   at  day  and  night  schools, 
exclusive  of  Sunday  schools,  is  therefore  in  Kempston.     (See  night  schools.) 

Summer,  Males    -  -     141 1  qnfi  Winter,    Males    -  -     198"), 

Females  -     185/''''°  Females  -     190/' 

In  several  cases  infant  schools  are  included  in  these  returns,  as  in  Goldington  and  elsewhere. 


•  388 


C.  School  Eetdbn.— 

-Return  of  7  Parishes  in  Ampthill  Union. 

CO 
00 

Day  Schools. 

Summer  Attendance. 

Winter  Attendance. 

Name  of 

Number  on  Eegister. 

Average  Attendance. 

Number  on  Eegister. 

Average  Attendance. 

Parish. 

.i 

Boys.  , 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

d 

r-t 

d 

33  '~* 

d 

d 

SI  2 

d 

i-H 

§2 

d 

d  CO 

d 

<-* 

H  "' 

d 

r-t 

c" 

1 

< 

1 

f1 

m2 

1 

II 

1 
a 

II 

|1 

11 

t3 

M2 

1 

|1 

^•0 

l2 

Cranfield  - 

1,591 

3,933 

68 

7 

51 

3 

63 

4 

51 

3 

78 

14 

43 

8 

60 

8 

35 

8 

''  Flitton     - 

597 

1,020 

18 

0 

23 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

18 

0 

13 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

Flitwick  - 

780 

2,100 

30 

a 

24 

0 

21 

0 

13 

0 

37 

1 

22 

4 

23 

1 

13 

4 

'i  Maulden  - 

1,563 

2,503 

47 

5 

48 

16 

36 

0 

38 

7 

43 

11 

38 

23 

30 

8 

30 

14 

PuUoxhill 

703 

1,576 

35 

12 

47 

10 

24 

20 

34 

10 

35 

10 

40 

10 

27 

10 

30 

10 

Silsoe 

713 

2,967 

22 

18 

24 

22 

17 

13 

21 

19 

35 

16 

24 

22 

30 

12 

21 

19 

a  Westoning 

784 

1,715 

32 

19 

17 

9 

22 

13 

11 

5 

29 

23 

15 

7 

22 

,  18 

11 

4 

6,731 

14,911 

255 

61 

234 

60 

198 

55 

183 

44 

275 

75 

235 

74 

207 

57 

155 

59 

»  The  return  for  Westoning  is  of  the  whole  attendance. 

"  "For  Flitton  only  the  average  attendance  in  summer  was  given.     Winter  attendance  said  to  be  nearly  the  same.    From  Shilling- 
ton  only  the  numbers  "  on  the  register  "  of  the  two  National  schools  were  given, 
e  In  Maulden  "plaiting  "  is  allowed  in  school  for  a  certain  number  of  hours. 

2.  ^  ^ 


Bedfordshire. 

Mr.  Cnlley. 

f. 
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D. — School  Rbtuens. 


Day  Schools 

. 

Biggleswade  jUnion. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

■Number  on  Register. 

Average  attendance. 

Number  on  Register. 

Average  attendance. 

Name  of 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Parish. 

,  'd 

CO 

d 

CO 

d 

eo 

'  d 

eo' 

d 

co" 

d 

CO 

d 

co" 

d 

CO 

"S 

1' 

g-o 

S-o 

"• 

m;^ 

j-^ 

Sts 

J-* 

Sts 

StJ 

§■3 

I-* 

•  " 

5  5 

gfOO 

1 

|2 

1 

!= 

1 
1 

|2 

1 

1 

IS 

1 

Arlesey    - 

1,403 

2,303 

54 

10 

30 

14 

40 

6 

22 

10 

60 

10 

30 

15 

45 

6 

20 

10 

*  Biggles- 

4,631 

4,310 

68 

18 

104 

16 

38 

10 

72 

8 

68 

18 

104 

16 

46 

14 

70 

12 

wade. 

NorthiU   - 

1,362 

4,120 

25 

15 

20 

20 

20 

10 

20 

10 

25 

15 

20 

20 

18 

7 

18 

7 

Southill  1- 

1.391 

6,180 

87 

9 

73 

8 

77 

7 

68 

6 

90 

16 

75 

8 

82 

8 

73 

6 

Sandy 

2,118 

4,010 

60 

20 

55 

8 

46 

12 

40 

3 

81 

27 

57 

12 

50 

19 

33 

11 

Total  - 

10,903 

20,923 

294 

72 

282 

66 

221 

45 

222 

37 

324 

86 

28^ 

71 

241 

54 

214 

46 

These  five  returns  are  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  agricultural  labouring  class. 

"  There  is  a  British  School  in  Biggleswade  with  about  100  children  of  this  class  not  given  here. 


E. — School  Eethrn. 

Luton  Union. 

Return  of  East  Hyde  School. 

Population         -        420 
Acreage    -        -       1,605 

Average  attendance. 
In  summer  : 

Boys  under  10 
„     10  to  13 
Girls  under  10 
„     10  to  13 
In  winter : 

Boys  under  10 
„     10  to  13 
Girls  under  10 
„     10  to  13 
[East  Hyde  school  return  is  confined  to  children  of 
agricultural  labouring  class.] 

"  Barton  in  the  Clay,"  with  a  population  of  956  and 
acreage  of  2,225,  has  no  day  school  or  night  school. 

F. — School  Return. 

Statement  contrasting  the  number  of  Children 
actually  under  education  in  the  under-mentioned 
Schools,  with  that  proportion  of  the  population 
expected  to  be  so  by  Government. 


"S 

Number  of  children 

1- 

s 

:S.2r-i 

in  Schools  inspected 

§=f 

■a 

six 
pulat 
early 

by  Government. 

h. 

(S 

s^^ 

1866. 

1867. 

^°" 

Goldington 

609 

101 

90 

97 

3-96 

Apsley      - 

1,437 

239 

177 

162 

32-21 

Milbrook 

430 

71 

— 

45 

36-61 

Eversholt  - 

885 

147 

88 

90 

38-77 

Aropthill  - 

2,144 

357 

216 

203 

43-13 

Wobum 

1,764 

294 

148 

159 

45-91 

Oakley     - 

443 

74 

— 

38 

48-64 

Stevington 

606 

101 

51 

45 

55-44 

Marston 

1,270 

211 

98 

90 

57-34 

Flitwick 

773 

128 

40 

— 

*68-75 

Maulden 

1,563 

2(0 

57 

79 

69-61 

Ridgmonnt 

1,029 

171 

37 

42 

75-43 

Toddington 

2,433 

4  05 

"~~ 

89 

78-02 

CiBCULAE  Questions,  IV. — 44. 

44.  Approximate  number  of  children  of  the  agri- 
cultural labouring  class  neither  at  school  nor 
at  work. 

In  summer. 
Total  boys     -    -  Total  girls    -    - 

In  winter. 
Total  boys    -     -  Total  girls     -    - 

74  circulars  give  no  answer. 
7        „        answer  "  None." 
3        „  „       "  Few  or  none." 

WoBUEN  Union. 
Rev,  S.  F.  Cumberlege^  Woburn,  says  ; 

In  summer,  1  boy  between  10  and  13  years, 
„         1  girl       „  8  and  10      „ 

Rev.  V.  C.  Smith,  Husborne  Crawley,  says. 
In  winter,  1  girl  between  8  and  10  years, 
„  7  girls     „      10  and  13      „ 

Rev.  B.  C.  Smith,  Holcote  and  Salford,  says, 
In  summer,  3  girls  between  8  and  10  years. 

Bedfoed  Union. 

Rev.  R.  N.  Durrant,  Risely,  says. 

In  summer,  2  boys  between  8  and  10  years, 
„  8  girls        „        8  and  10     „ 

„  3  girls        „      10  and  13      „ 

And  the  same  in  winter. 

Rev.  G.  Thornton,  Sharnbrook,  says, 

In  summer,  4  boys  between  8  and  10  years, 

3  girls        „        8  and  10      „ 
6  boys        „       8  and  10     „ 

4  boys        „      10  and  13 
2  girls        „      10  and  13 


Li 


3> 

winter, 


5> 
!5 


Ampthill  Union. 


[*  1866]. 

N.B. — The  number  of  children  represents  the  oucroye  attend- 
ance.   The  number  on  the  books  is'not  known  at  Bedford  Office. 

Note. — (This  return  of  schools  in  some  of  the  parishes  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  interests  himself  was  given  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  by  Mr.  Wing.)  • 


Rev.  G.  Renaud,  Silsoe,  says,  13  boys  not  at 
school. 

For  Swineshead  parish  which  is  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon,  but  surrounded  by  Bedfordshire. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  says,  "  Two-thirds  of  the  children 
"  in  the  parish  who  are  not  at  work,  as  there  is 
"  no  school,"  i 

Cieoulae  Questions,. ly.— 45. 
45.  Approximate  number  of  young  persons  of  the 

agricultural  labouring  class,  growing  up  with 

insufficient  education. 
Males — ^Approximate  number  .... 
Females — Approximate,  number    -    -    - 
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73  circulars  give  no  answer  to  this  question. 
The  others  answer  as  follows  : — 

WoBTJKN  Union. 

Woburn — ^Males,  17. 
„  Females,  8. 

Milton  Bryant — Males,  3. 

„  Female,  1. 

Ridgnorth,  "  A  large  number." 
Tingrith,  "  All  can  read  and  write." 
Tilsworth,  "  Most  of  our  young  persons,  say  40." 
Harlington,  "  Nearly  all  have  a  certain  amount  of 
"  education,  but  generally  inefficient." 

Bedford  Union. 

Clapham — Males,  5. 
„  Female'si  5. 

Sharnbrook — Males,  6. 
„  Females,  5. 

Willington,  "  All  we  have." 

Biddeniam,  "  The'  education  of  a  very  large  pro- 
"  portion  of  the  males  is  very  insufficient  owing  to 
"  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  removed  from 
"  school,  the  females,  as  a  rule,  are  better  educated 
"  owing  to  their  longer  attendance  both  at  day  and 
"  Sunday  school." 

Tvu^ey,  "  From  the  early  age  at  which  both  boys 
"  and  girls  are  taken  from  school,  the  education  of 
"  the  great  mass  is  insufficient." 

Ampthill  Union. 

SUsoe — Males,  10. 
„        Females,  3. 
Flitwick— «  Perhaps  30  of  both." 
Flitton— «  About  half  a  dozen." 
Maulden — "  Very  few  males  or  females   can   sign 
"  the  marriage  register." 

Biggleswade  Union. 

NorthiU — Males,  about  250. 
„  Females,  about  250. 

Luton  Union. 

East  Hyde—"  About  half." 

[Note.] — i.  e.  VI  out  of  55  parishes  answer  as 
above. 
CrRCTJiiAR  Questions  IV.,  46  to  53. 

46.  Is  there  any  evening  school  in  your  parish  ? 

47.  How  many  weeks  in  the  year  is  it  open  ? 

At  what  periods  of  the  year  ? 

48.  How  many  nights  per  week  ? 

49.  How  many  hours  per  night  ? 

50.  What  is  the  number  of  scholars  ? 


Mr.  CuJlfiy. 


On  the  Kegister. 

In  average  attendance. 

In  Snmmer. 

In  Winter. 

n-l 

1^ 

h 

^ 

1 

Under  12. 

Above  12. 

Under  12. 

Above  12. 

« 

jo 

!= 

< 

51. 
52. 


53. 


What  are  the  subjects  of  instruction  : 
Do    you    consider   that  the    evening    school 
adequately  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  day 

school  ?  1    Tjn      1  . 

What  do  you  find  to  be  the  principal  difficulties 
..  sin  the  way  of  maintaining  an  efficient  evening 
school  ? 

CouNTT  OF  Bedford. 

Out  of  SO  parishes  in  the  county  of  Bedford  for 
which  school  returns  were  sent  to  the    *-"-— 


Commissioner,  27  have  evening  schools,  in  all  of,,  Bedfordshiifc 
which  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught ; , 
in  3  or  four  there  is  religious  teaching,  and  in  one 
geography  is  taught.  In  2  parishes  there  are  evening 
schools  in  summer  for  gix-ls,  viz.,  in  Eversholt  and 
Tingrith. 

Of  the  27  evening  schools — 
6  are  open  for  more  than  20  weeks  per  year. 
16  are  open  for  20  weeks  per  year. 
5  are  open  from  10  to  20  weeks  per  year. 
2  are  open  for  4  nights  per  week. 

10  „  5,    o  „  „  , 

"         »         »    2         „  „ 

'■  »  5>      1  )>  » 

13  are  open  for  2  hours  per  night. 


14 


^ 


In  24  out  of  these  27  returns  of  evening  schools 
the  numbers  and  ages  of  the  scholars  on  the  register 
and  in  average  attendance  are  given,  and  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

On  register.  In  average  attendance. 

Under  12  years     -     134        Under  12  years      -    78 
Above        „  -     722        Above        „  -  468 

On  the  register  of  the  remaining  three  schools 
there  are  96  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
about  60. 

Of  the  23  parishes  which  are  returned  as  having 
no  evening  schools,  5  have  had  such  schools,  which 
are  now  discontinued  from  the  want  of  available 
teachers. 

In  answer  to  question  52,  "  Do  you  consider  that 
"  the  evening  school  adequately  supphes  the  defi- 
"  ciencies  of  the  day  school  ?  " 
17  witnesses  answer  "  No." 

1  witness  says,  "  No,  though  of  great  use." 

2  witnesses  say,  "  Would  do  if  they  would  attend." 
2        „        „      "  In  a  great  measure." 

4  „        „      "Yes." 

The  other  answers  to  this  question  are  given  at 
length. 

In  answer  to  question  53,  "  What  do  you  find  to 
"  be  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintain- 
"  ing  an  efficient  evening  school." 
10  witnesses  say,  "  The  want  of  a  suitable  teacher." 

5  „         „      "  Weariness  of  children  after  work." 
4         „         „      "  Indifference  of  parents." 

2         „         „      "  Indifference  of  youths." 

1  witness  says,  "The  great  number  of  pubhc  houses." 

1         „        „      "  Want  of  encouragement  from  em- 

"  ployers." 
1         „         „      "  Distance  they  have  to  come." 
1         „         „      "  Want  of  money." 
1         „        „      "  There  is  no  difficulty."    ■ 
The  other  answers  to  this  question  are  given  at 
length. 

WoBUEN  Union. 

Eight  out  of  the  16  parishes  in  Woburn  Union 
have  night  schools. 

The  nmnber  and  age  of  scholars  as  follows  : 
On  register.  In  average  attendance. 

Under  12  years    -     30    Under  12  years  -        -    24 
Above        „  -  219    Above        „       .        .  141 

Total  on  register     249     Total  average  attndce.    165 

These  are  all  the  evening  school  scholars  out  of  a 
population  of  11,682  in  Woburn  Union. 

CouNTT  OP  Bedford. 

The  aggregate  of  546  scholars  in  average  attend- 
ance at  evening  schools  for  50  parishes,  of  which  27 
have  such  schools  is  for  a  population  of  44,378 , 

WoBUEN  Union. 

The  following  are  the  other  answers  to  questions 
52  and  53. 

Revd.  H.  M.  Erskine,  AsTplej,  says  in  answer  to 

30  2 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF   CHILDREN,   YOUXG   TEKSONS,   AND   WOMEN' 


Btdfordshire.    question  52,  "  No,  but  as  a  supplement  to  the  day 

Mr.  Culley      "  ^^hool  it  is  of  very  great  advantage."    In  answer 

-  to  53,  "  The  irregular  hours  at  which  some  of  the 

f,  "  pupils  leave  off  work  and  the  distance  others  have 

'■'  to  go  after  their  day's  labour." 

Revd.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  Chalgrave,  in  answer  to 
question  53,  says,  "  The  instruction  of  the  children 
"  having  been  greatly  neglected  in  their  earlier  years 
'for  the  sake  of  straw  plait,  they  are  ashamed  when 
"  above  12  years  old  to  come  and  begin  to  learn  the 
"  very  rudiments  of  reading." 
Revd.  W.  S.  Baker,  Eversholt : 

52.  No.  The  children  leave  the  day  school  about 
10,  and  are  not  admitted  to  the  evening  school  until 
12  years  old. 

53.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  attendance  of 
the  boys  except  during  the  four  winter  months,  on 
account  of  their  work  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  attendance  of  the  girls  in  daylight,  except  during 
the  four  summer  months  on  account  of  their  employ- 
ments in  straw  plaits. 

Revd.  T.  Tanqueray,  Tingrith,  in  answer  to  ques- 
tion 53,  "  Want  of  inclination  to  attend  on  the  part 
••'  of  the  people." 

53.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  principal  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  maintaining  an  efficient  evening 
school ? 

Rev.  V.  C.  Smith,  Husborne,  Crawley:  I  consider 
that  in  this  parish,  and  I  believe  in  county  parishes 
generally,  an  evening  school  would  supply  to  a  great 
degree  the  deficiencies  of  the  day  school,  e.g.,  in  the 
case  of  those  boys  employed  in  farm  labour,  and  those 
girls  employed  in  lace  making  and  straw  plaiting, 
whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  children's 
earnings  or  pay  for  school.  Also  many  who  have 
neglected  school  when  young  and  are  too  old  for  the 
day  school,  would  attend  an  evening  school.  I  believe 
a  good  evening  school  to  supplement  a  good  day 
school  (not  of  course,  omitting  the  Sunday  school) 
would  be  found  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  agricultural 
parishes  and  sufficiently  attended  without  having  re- 
course to  any  compulsory  legislation.  There  is  no 
evening  school  in  this  parish,  there  not  being  any 
room  in  the  parish  available  for  the  purpose  of  a 
school,  except  the  day  schoolroom.  This  I  am  pro- 
hibited from  using,  it  being  private  property. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Hamilton,  Ridgmont.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  authorities  on  the  Bedford  estate  is  one 
chief  difficuly,  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  get  any 
persons  above  18  or  20  to  avail  themselves  of  the  night 
school.  I  have  not  been  distinctly  ordered  to  dis- 
continue the  night  school,  but  have  been  advised  to 
do  so.  I  am  most  unwilling  to  do  so,  as  it  has  been 
very  successful  in  some  cases,  and  many  boys  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write  two  years  ago  can  now 
fairly  do  both.  I  think  the  gang  system  as  pursued 
in  this  parish,  i.e.  of  employing  very  young  children 
who  are  paid  by  the  employer,  not  by  the  gang 
master,  is  very  injurious  to  the  education  of  the  poor. 
Numbers  of  these  young  children  are  employed  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  by  several  tenants  in  this  parish. 
They  say  ''  We  have  no  gangs  "  because  the  children 
are  paid  and  employed  by  the  farmer,  not  by  the  gang 
master.  "  We  have  no  boys  In  our  school  over  the 
"  age  of  10,  and  yearly  in  spring  we  lose  all  boys  of 
"  from  8  to  10,  as  they  are  sent  by  their  parents  to 
"  work  in  preference  to  school.  I  should  be  glad  to 
"  hear  of  some  measure  being  passed  to  prevent  the 
"  occupation  of  such  young  children  in  these  gangs, 
"  for  by  no  other  name  can  I  describe  them." 

Rev.  S.  F.  Cumberlege,  says,  "  The  evening  school 
"  by  no  means  supplies  the  deficiences  of  the  day 
"  school.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining 
"  an  efficient  evening  school  are :  indisposition  to 
"  work,  preference  of  other  employment,  attendance 
"  at  mechanics'  institutes,  volunteers,  drum  and  fife 
"  bands,  &c.  There  are  two  or  three  lads  anxious 
"  for  further  education,  but  most  having  left  the  day 
"  school  early  have  lost  both  what  they  learnt  and 
"  the  capacity  to  learn,  so  that  at  the  examination  of 
'•  the  evening  scholars   last  year  the  report  of  the 


"  Government  inspectors  reported  their  attainments 
"  to  be  little  better  generally  than  that  of  the  first 
"  class  of  an  infant  school." 

Bedford  Union. 

Mr.  Charles  Howard,  Biddenham,  in  answer  to 
question  52,  says,  "  Perhaps  not  adequately,  but  it  is 
"  a  most  useful  adjunct." 

In  answer  to  question  53,  3Ir.  C.  Howard  says, 
"  Want  of  Goverment  help  and  the  consequent  in- 
"  ability  to  maintain  a  properly  qualified  master. 
"  Government  help  being  at  present  restricted  to 
"  those  particular  districts  which  can  afford  a  cer- 
"  tificated  master." 

Ampthill  Union. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Birley,  Cranfield,  in  answer  to  ques- 
tion 52,  says,  "  Not  adequately,  though  of  much  use." 

In  answer  to  question  53,  he  further  says,  "  Boys 
"  who  have  been  hard  at  work  all  day  have  not  much 
"  mental  energy  left,  they  will  read  and  write  readily, 
"  but  unless  they  have  had  previous  instruction  it  is 
"  very  difficult  to  get  them  to." 

Rev.  A.  Frere,  Shillington,  in  answer  to  question 
53,  says,  "  I  consider  the  rule  of  the  Committee  of 
"  Council,  that  in  order  to  be  aided  the  night  school 
"  must  be  paid  for  by  the  lads,  has  worked  very  ill  in 
"  this  parish." 

Rev.  A.  Browne,  Flitton  : — 

52.  Do  you  consider  that  the  evening  school  ade- 

quately supplies  the   deficiencies  of  the  day 
school  ? — "  Certainly  not  to  the  extent  desired." 

53.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  principal  difficulties 

in  the  way  of  maintaining  an  efficient  evening 

school  ? — "  If  the  attendance  is  voluntai-y,  the 

"  only  real  obstacle  is  the  want  of  appreciation 

"  on  the  part  of  the  recipients,  i.e.  the  parents 

"  as  well  as  the  scholars  themselves.     There  is 

"  less  of  this  in  the  case  of  adults,  but  there 

"  will  always  be  some  shortsighted  individuals 

"  who  cannot  be  induced  by  any  prospect  of 

"  remote  advantage  to  forego  the  present  earn- 

"  ings   of  their  children,   however  small,   in 

"  favour  of  a  steady  continuance  at  school  for 

"  at  least  say  three  or  four  years.    The  expense 

"  of  properly  qualified  superintendents  would 

"  be  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  efficient 

"  evening  school  in  such  a  place  as  this." 

N.B. — "  There  is  no  want  of  educational  appliances 

"  in  this  neighbourhood  if  only  the  people  could  be 

"  induced  to  avail  themselves  thereof.     No  part  of 

"  this  parish  is  a  mile  distant  from  one  or  other  of 

"  three  good  daily  schools,  but  scarcely  more  than  six 

"  are  receiving  instruction  at  any  one  time  in  aU  three 

'■  of  them  together.     In  fact  the  only  teaching  that 

"  the  great  majority  of  this  parish  have  had  is  that  of 

"  the  Sunday  school,  supplemented  by  an  evening 

"  school  two  days  in  the  week  during  the  winter  half 

"  year,  mostly  for  adults,  but  including  also  a  few 

"  boys  above  15  years  of  age,  who  are  exercised  for 

"  1^  hour  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  aver- 

"  age  attendance  about  34.     As  it  is  there  are  few 

"  who  cannot  both  read  and  write,  and  some  have  a 

"  tolerable  notion  of  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic." 

Circular  Questions,  IV.  54. 
"  Field  keeping  on  Sunday." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Are  any  boys  pre- 
"  vented  from  attending  church  by  '  field  keeping '  or 
"  '  bird  scaring  '  on  Sundays  ?  "  a  good  many  wit- 
nesses say,  "  One  or  two ; "  others  say,  "  A  few  at 
"  certain  seasons  of  the  year." 

The  following  witnesses  answer  more  fully  as 
follows  : — 

Mr.  Charles  Howard,  occupier,  Biddenham,  says, 
"  I  think  it  a  practice  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
"  condemned.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  this  parish 
"  we  have  relays  of  men  for  this  work." 

Mr.  George  Wallis,  occupier,  Renbold,  says,  "  I 
"  never  allow  boys  to  keep  the  fields  on  the  Sundays, 
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as  I  don't  think  it  right ;  I  send  a  man  with  a  gun 
to  shoot  off  several  times  in  the  day  if  the  crows 
are  troublesome." 

Mr* John  Horrell,  occupier,  Oakley,  says,  "  We 
require  one  boy  on  each  Sunday  about  four  months 
in  the  year,  and  having  about  five  boys  we  have 
them  in  turns." 

Rev.  A.  J.  Coleridge,  Bromham,  says,  "  Yes,  some 
few ;  I  cannot  say  how  many.  It  is  a  great  and 
unnecessary  evil,  as  I  think,  and  has  only  last 
Sunday  resulted  in  a  little  boy  of  11  years  of  age 
shooting  himself  so  badly  that  his  life  was  almost 
despaired  of;  he  is  now  in  the  Bedford  Infirmary." 


Rev.  J.  A.  Frere,  Shillington,  says,  "  Yes,  a  good    Bedfordshire. 

many,  and  by  horse-keeping  also.     My  0Ti\rn  idea  is,  

that  in  the  latter  case  the  diflSculty  might  be  met      Mr.  CuUey. 

by  having  the  entire  work  (a,nd  pay)  divided  be-      — ~ 

tween  two  lads,  where  now  one  is  retained  for  the  ■'• 

work,  and  giving  them  the  alternate  Sundays  free." 
Rev.  T.  Tanqueray,  Tingrith,  says,  "  I  cannot 
think  of  more  than  three  who  go  '  crow  keeping ; ' 
these  three  have  not  attended  church  service  during 
that  time.  I  have  known  them  come  sometimes  to 
church  once  of  the  Sunday  when  the  parent  has 
taken  the  '  crow  keeping.'  " 


SUMMARY  OF  ANSWERS  TO  CIRCULARS  OF  INQUIRY  FROM  BUCKS. 
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18  parishes. 

6  „ 

8  „ 

9  „ 
12  „ 

2  „ 

4  „ 
10 
5 


The  following  summary  of  answers  given  in  cir- 
culars of  inquiry  is  from  82  such  circulars  returned 
from  74  parishes  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  of 
which — 

41  were  returned  by  clergymen  of  parishes. 
41  by  landowners  and  occupiers  or  their  agents, 
of  whom  30  are  guardians  of  the  poor  for 
their  respective  parishes. 

The  number  of  parishes  in  the  different  unions 
from  which  these  returns  have  been  received  are- 

In  Aylesbury  Union  from  - 

In  Thame  Union  from 

In  Winslow  Union  from 

In  Buckingham  Union  fi:om 

In  Newport  Pagnell  Union  from 

In  Leighton  Buzzard  Union  from 

In  Amersham  Union  from 

In  Wycombe  Union  from  - 

In  Eton  Union  from 

The  circulars  from  one  parish  in  Aylesbury  Union 
and  one  in  Eton  Union  arrived  just  too  late  to  be 
inserted  in  the  summary. 

Circular  Questions  I. 
As  TO  Employment  in  Private  Gangs. 

Circulars  either  give  no  answer  to  the  questions 
under  this  head,  or  answer  that  gangs  are  not  em- 
ployed. From  only  one  parish  is  there  a  return  of  a 
private  gang,  viz.,  from  Aston  Clinton,  of  which  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  W.  Eyton  says,  in  answer  to  questions, 
"  A  gang  of  15  boys,  whose  average  age  is  10|  years, 
«  is  employed  in  this  parish  in  spring,  summer,  and 
«  autumn  in  destroying  weeds,  thinning  root  crops; 
"  &c. ;  none  of  them  have  to  come  more  than  1^  miles 
«  to  their  work.  The  hours  of  work  are  from  6  a.m. 
"  to  6  p.m.,  1^  tours  being  allowed  for  meals.  There 
"  is  notlfing  injurious  to  the  health  of  these  boys 
«  arising  from  the  nature  of  their  employment,  nor 
"  are  they  ill-treated  in  any  way.  The  state  of 
"  education  among  them  is  bad." 

Mr.  W.  Hawkins,  Emberton,  Newport  Pagnell, 
under'  the  head  of  general  employment,  says,  "  I 
"  sometimes  have  from  8  to  10  children  from  8  to  12 
«  years  of  age,  pulling  lip  charlock  out  of  the  barley 
«  generally,  and  one  old  man  to  look  after  them  ;  they 
«  only  work  while  the  weather  is  fine,  and  are  paid 
"  3rf.  each  per  day.  There  are  no  organized  gangs 
«  in  this  neighbourhood." 

Circular  Questions  II.  (o.)  (6.)  (c) 

TT    As  to  the  Employment  of  Children,  Young 
Persons,   and  Women    not   in  Gangs,   either 


"  Public  "  or  "Private,"  but  individually  or  in 
company  with  a  few  other  Persons. 

22.  Inasmuch  as  on  every  farm  there  will  probably 
be  children,  young  persons,  and  women  both' 
permanently  and  occasionally  employed,  not 
in  gangs  either  "  public  "  or  "  private,"  but 
individually  or  with  a  few  other  persons  ;  and 
as  these  could  not  be  omitted  from  any  pro- 
tective legislation  which  might  be  thought 
desirable  and  practicable  on  behalf  of  those 
employed  in  "  public  "  or  "  private  "  gangs,  if 
the  circumstances  of  their  employment  should 
be  found  to  require  it,  be  kind  enough  to 
answer,  as  fully  as  you  are  able,  the  following 
questions  : — 

(a.)  What  is  the  number  of  children,  young 
persons,  and  women  employed  in  agricul- 
tural labour  singly  or  with  a  few  others 
In  your  parish  ? 
On  your  farm  ? 
(h.)  Give  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  following 
particulars  as  to  the  number  and  age  of 
such  persons  so  employed. 


Males. 

Females. 
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"^ 
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H 

1 

i 

(c.)  In  what  kinds  of  work  are  they  cm- 
ployed  during  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year  ? 
The   following   summary  of  answers   received  to 
these  questions  will  illustrate  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  in  Buckinghamshire. 

The  tables  include  a  summary  of  notes  taken  of  20 
farms  in  the  unions  of  Aylesbury,  Thame,  Winslow,' 
Buckingham,  Amersham,  Wycombe,  and  Eton,  as 
well  the  summary  of  answers '  in  circulars  at" 
inquiry, 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDKEN,  T0UN6  PERSONS,  AND  WOMEN 


B„g]jg  Table  A. — Labour  Retukns. 

jjjT^        Gross  Return  of  Children,  Young  Persons,  and  Women  employed  in  Farm  Labour  from  82  Circulars 
^'  (many  of  whom  give  no  Return),  and  20  Farms  taken  in  Note  Book,  showing  comparative  Number 

and  Ages. 


Males. 

Females. 

n 
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ri 
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•o 
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"S 
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|2 

1 
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88 
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_^ 

__ 



^« 
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1 
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Thame 
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12 

53 

81 

146 
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— 

— ■ 
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46 

13 

59 

Winslow     -           -           . 





16 

21 

37 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

3 

Buckingliam 

2 

13 

72 

76 

163 

— 

— 

7 

— 

5 

9 

21 

Newport  Pagnell 

— 

2 

14 

20 

36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~— 

Amersham  - 

— 

16 

16 

13 

45 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Wycombe  -           -           - 

— 

— 

13 

16 

29 

— 

— 

— 

6 

5 

— 

11 

Eton           -           -          -. 

— 

12 

25 

30 

67 

— 

— 

.  — ,, 

— 

29 

13 

42 

Total 

4 

86 

297 

373 

760 
_under  18 

"— 

— 

7 

8 

91 

39 

145 
of  all  ages. 

Table  B ^Labour  Returns. 

Gross  Return  of  Children,  Young  Persons,  and  Women  employed  in  17  Parishes  as  given  in  Circulars 

of  Inquiry. 


Males. 

Females. 
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5  parishes  in  Aylesbury  Union 

1,782 

7,762 

2 

19 

52 

79 

152 





.^ 

, 







4 

in  Thame  Union 

2,532 

8,132 

0 

12 

53 

81 

146 

— 

— 

— 

10 

46 

13 

69 

5 

in  Buckingham  Union 

1,944 

8,994 

2 

13 

63 

59 

137 

— 

— 

7 

— 

1 

9 

17 

1 

in  Newton  Pagnell  Union 

155 

1,020 

0 

2 

1 

,      4 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2         „ 

in  Eton  Union   - 
Total  of  17  parishes    - 

2,189 

4,830 

0 

11 

12 

10 

33 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

2 

9 

8,602 

30,738 

4 

57 

181 

233 

475 

— 

— 

7 

10 

54 

24 

95 

5  parishes  in  Aylesbury  Union — ^Aston  Abbots,  Cublington,  Fleet  Marston,  Weston  TurviUe,  and  Oving. 

4  „      in  Thame  Union — Kinsey,  Long  Crendon,  Shabbington,  and  Worminghall. 

5  „      in  Buckingham  Union— Addington,  Adstock,  Beachampton,  Leckhamstead,  and  Thomborough. 

1  „      in  Newport  Pagnell  Union — Broughton. 

2  „      in  Eton  Union — Famham  Royal  and  Taplow, 


Table  C. — Labour  Returns. 

Gross  Return  of  Children,  Young  Persons,  and  Women  employed  in  Farm  Labour  as  given  in  Circulars 

only. 
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Females. 
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— 
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Winslow 
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0 

2 
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8 

13 

— 

— 
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0 

0 

1 

2 

7 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Amersham    - 
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0 

1 

3 

8 

12 

— 

— 

— 
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Wycombe     - 

0 

0 

3 

12 

46 

61 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 



6 

Eton 
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0 

7 

12 

55 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29 

13 

42 

Totals     - 

0 

12 

34 

54 
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349 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46 

18 

64 
of  all  ages. 
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Table  D.-^Labouk  Returns. 


Backs. 


Table  showing  the  Number  and  Age  of  Chilprbn,  Tootg  Persons,  and  Women  employed  on  13,459  Acres     Mr.  CaUey. 
in  Buckinghamshire,  as  stated  by  Employers  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner.  ■ 


Acreage. 
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under  18 

— 

— 

— 
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59 
of  all  ages. 

Table  E Labour  Eexurns. 

Table  showing  Number  and  Ages  of  all  Persons  employed  on  8,442  Acres,  of  which  4,411  are  arable,  in 
Six  Unions  in  Buckinghamshire,  as  given  by  Eraployers  to  Assistant  Commissidneri 


Acreage. 
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4 

4 

27 
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— 
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17 
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42 
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7' 
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— 
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60 
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— 
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1 
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8 

12 

— 

— 
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— 

Wycombe    - 

1,140 

235 

1,375 

— 

— 

3 

12 

46 

61 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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5 

Eton 
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210 

820 

— 

— 

5 

10 

40 

55 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

5 

17 

Totals  - 

4,411 

4,031 

8,442 

^- 

12 

42 

J- 65 

29S' 

414 
of  all  ages. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31 

11 

42 
of  all  ages. 

Showing  comparative  nimiber  of  adult  and  yoimg  males,  and  of  males  and  females  of  all  ages. 

d  si't  ' 
In  winter  ia;d.t'iHng  teams. 


Boys    under    12    are    employed    throughout    the 
county — 

In  spring  in  bird  scaring. 

„  picking  couch  griass  (or  twitch). 

„  pulling  charlock. 

„  cutting  thistles. 

„  potatp  setting. 

„  attending  stock.  ■ 

In  summer,  picking  couch  grass. 
„  weeding. 

„  helping  in  hay-making. 

„  attending  stock. 

In  autumn,  helping  at  harvest; 
„  bird  scaring. 

„  pig  keeping,  &c. 

In  winter  boys  under  12  not  so  amch  employed, 
chiefly  in  attending  to  stock,  helping 
shepherd,  &c. 
Boys  between  12  and  18  are  employed  throughout 
the  country —  ,    . 

In  spring  in  couching. 
„  weeding. 

„  attending  to  stock. 

„  driving  teams  and  carts,  &c. 

In  summer  in  hoeing  root  crops. 

„  driving  teams  and  carts,  &c. 

In  autumn  in  harvest  work. 
„  driving  carts. 

„        :  getting  up>  and  storing  roots,  &c. 


aiit^jEtding  stock,  &c. 

Females. — There"  iS.  no  return  of  females  employed 
in  farm  labour  from  the  unions  of  Newport  PagneU 
and  Leighton  Buzzard. 

A  few  women  over  18  are  employed  in  weeding  in 
spring  in  Aylesbury  Union. 

••  Women  over  18,  most  of  them  married,'  are  em- 
ployed in  Thame  Union  in  couching,  weeding,  hoeing, 
and  planting  seed  in  spring  ;  in  hoeing  root  crops, 
haymaking,  and  harvesting  in  summer  and  autumn  ; 
in  thrashing  in  winter. 

In  Winslow  and  Buckingham  Unions,  as  in  Ayles- 
bury, a  few  women  are  employed  in  weeding  as  well 
as  in  hay  time  and  harvest ;  there  is  one  return  of 
gMs  employed  weeding. 

In  Amersham  Union  very  few  females  are  em- 
ployed, except  in  hay  time  and  harvest. 

In  Wycombe  Union  a  few  girls  between  13  and  18 
are  'employed  in  spring,  weeding. 

in  Eton  Union  women,  generally  married  women, 
are  employed  in  spring  in  weeding ;  in  summer  in 
haymaking  and  harvesting  ;  in  autumn  in.  harvesting 
and  raising, and  trimming  roots,  &c. ;  in  winter  in 
trimming  roots  and  thrashing. 

There  is  no  return  of  females  under  18  as  employed 
in  farm  labour  in  Eton  Union. 

The  following  witnesses,  speaking  of  the  employ- 
ment of  children,  young  persons,,and  women,  say  : — 
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Bncks.  Aylesbury  Union. 

Mr.  CnUey.         -^'■'  ^-  S*°^^>  Wotton,  says,   "  Women  in  spring 

_„ "  and  summer  only,  weeding  and  haymaking." 

£  Rev.  T,  J.  Williams,  Waddesdon,  "  A  good  many 

"  lads  out  of  work  in  -winter." 

Rev.  A.  Isham,  Weston  Turville,  says,  "  Women 
"  are  not  employed  except  in  hay  time  and  harvest ;" 
and  the  same  answer  is  given  from  five  or  six  parishes. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Farnbm-ough,  Dinton,  "  I  employ  one 
"  or  two  women  occasionally,  couching,  in  spring."* 
Mr.  W.  Bell,  Bierton,  "I  do  not  employ  any 
"  females  ;  occasionally  a  man's  wife  comes  to  help 
"  him  in  piece-work,  especially  in  harvest."* 

Thame  Union. 

Rev.  Jos.  Statter,  Worminghall,  says  of  female 
labour,  "  Occasionally  scutching  (i.e.,  twitching)  in 
"  winter." 

Rev.  E.  Boys,  Oakley,  says  of  females,  "  At  home 
"  in  winter." 

Rev.  TV.  N.  Jackson,  Kingsey,  says  of  winter, 
"  Out  on  the  land  very  little." 

Mr.  Thos.  Fuller,  Ickford, — "  I  employ  seven 
"  married  women,  and  two  girls  between  15  and  18. 
"  They  hoe  wheat,  couch,  and  clean  crops  generally, 
"  and  single  mangold  and  plant  beans ;  they  also 
"  work  in  hay  time  and  harvest.  They  usually  work 
"  from  9  a.m.  till  4  p.m.,  and  hoeing  by  piece-work 
"  they  earn  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  day ;  planting 
"  beans  by  the  bushel  they  earn  lOrf.  or  lie?. per  day, 
"  planting  about  half  a  bushel."* 

Mr.  Henry  Fuller,  Ickford, — "  I  employ  six  women, 
"  of  whom  five  are  married  ;  they  work  from  9  a.m. 
"  till  4  p.m.,  and  are  paid  by  the  day,  9d.,  i.e.,  for  six 
"  hour's  work,  as  they  rest  an  hour  for  dinner." 

Mr.  Freeman,  Chilton, — "Pays  two  women  4s.  per- 
"  week  for  weeding,  5s.  to  6s.  in  hay  time  and  har- 
"  vest,  and  6s.  for  untying  sheaves  on  scaffold  thra.sh- 


ing.' 


WiNSLOw  Union. 


Mr.  Wm.  Hinton,  for  Three  Claydons,  says,  "  Very 
"  few  females  employed  in  field  labour,  and  boys,  ex- 
"  cept  with  plough,  not  employed  much  in  winter." 

Buckingham  Union. 

Mr.  Thos.  Attwood,  Leckliamstead, — "  Women  are 
"  employed  only  a  few  weeks  in  summer  months." 

Newport  Pagnei,!.  Uniox. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hawkins,  Emberton,  says,  "  There  are 
"  no  females  employed  on  the  land  in  this  neighbour- 
"  hood,  and  labour  being  plentiful  veiy  few  young 
"  children,  except  in  weeding  seasons,  say  from 
"  middle  of  April  to  middle  of  May,  and  again  from 
"  middle  of  September  to  middle  of  October.  I  some- 
"  times  have  8  or  10  children  from  8  to  12  years  old 
"  pulling  up  charlock  in  the  barley  in  April  generally; 
"  an  old  man  looks  /fter  them." 

[Note. — These  boys  are  not  entered  in  Mr.  Haw- 
kins' return  of  children  and  young  persons  employed.] 

Rev.  J.  P.  Langley,  Olney,  says,  "  There  are  a  few 
"  boys,  perhaps  eight  between  7  and  10,  who  occa- 
"  sionally  go  twitching  or  bird  keeping,  and  at  other 
"  times  come  to  school." 

Wycombe  Union. 

Mr.  Chas.  Brown,  Princes  Rusborough, — "  A  few 
"  girls  weeding  and  haymaking." 

Eton  Union. 

Mr.  Joseph  Trumper,  Burnham, — "  I  employ 
"  women  couching  and  weeding,  but  not  in  hay  time." 

Mr.  R.  Webster,  Hitcham, — "  I  employ  three  women 
"  in  couching  and  weeding,  in  harvest,  and  in  winter 
"  in  trimming  roots  for  cattle  and  sheep." 

Mr.  Charles  Cantrell,  Datchett,  —  "  Employs 
"  women.  In  spring  in  weeding  corn  ;  in  summer 
"  in  haymaking  and  harvest  ;  in  autumn  in  raising 

*  From  Assistant  Commissioner's  note  book. 


"  and  trimming  mangold  and  swedes  by  piece-work ; 
"  in  winter  only  occasionally  with  thrashing  ma- 
«  chine." 

Circular  Questions  II.  22.  (rf.) 
{d.)  Do  they  live  on  or  near  the  farms  on 
which  they  work  ?  If  not,  how  far  have 
they  to  come  from  their  homes  to  their 
daily  work  ? 
24  circulars  give  no  answer. 
50        „        answer  "yes"  or  "near." 
4        „        ^  mile  to  1^  miles. 
Others  as  follows  : — 

Fleet  Marston,  Aylesbury "  Most  have  two  miles 

"  to  come." 

Oving,  Aylesbury. — "  Some  go  two  miles." 
Weston  Turville,  Aylesbury. — "  Three  farms  are 
"  two  miles  from  village." 

Lavendon,  Newport  Pagnell. — "One  to  three  miles." 

Circular  Questions  II.  22.  (e.) 

(e.)  What  are  their  usual  hours  of  work 
upon  the  land  ? 
The  answers  to  this  question  vary, — for  males  under 
18  from  5  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  in 
summer,  and  from  6.30  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m.  to  7.30  a.m. 
and  4  p.m.  for  winter  ;  and  for  females  from  8  a.m. 
and  6  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 

In  the  unions  of  Newport  Pagnell  and  Leighton 
Buzzard  the  most  usual  answer  is  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in 
summer,  and  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  in  winter  for  males. 

In  the  other  unions  the  usual  answer  is  6  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  in  summer,  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  in  winter  for 
males. 

In  Thame  and  Eton  Unions  the  hours  of  work  for 
women  are, — 

In  Thame  8  or  9  a.m;  to  4  p.m. 
In  Eton  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  or  5  p.m. 
None  of  these  hours  refer  to  hay-time  or  harvest. 

Circular  Questions  II.  22.  {g.) 

(g.)  What  are  the  times  allowed'for  meals  ? 
Of  70  circulars  giving  answers  ;o  this  question — 
43  answer  1-^  hours. 

13  ,,        1  hour." 

14  „        If  to  2  hours. 

The  meaning  of  these  answer^  is,  that  where  la- 
bourers begin  work  at  6  a.m.  the  usual  time  allowed 
for  meals  is  l-^  hours,  ^  an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
the  hour  for  dinner ;  that  where  labourers  begin 
work  at  7  a.m.  (or,  in  the  case  of  women,  at  8  a.m.) 
no  time  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  which  is  taken  before 
beginning  work,  the  usual  one  hour  being  allowed 
for  dinner ;  and  that  in  certain  kinds  of  work  a  rest 
of  15  minutes  is  given  at  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 

Circular  Questions  II.  22.  (A.) 

(h.)  Does  the  demand  upon  their  physical 
powers  injuriously  affect  their  health  and 
constitution  ? 
17  circulars  give  no  answer. 
60  circulars  answer  "No." 
3  circulars  answer  "  That  farm  work  improves 

their  health." 
1  circular  answers  "  Apparently  not  till  after  50 

years  of  age,  when  it  does." 
1  circular  answers  "  No,  they  are  well  paid  and 
well  fed." 

Circular  Questions  II.  22.  (i.) 

(i.)  Are  the  young  or  the  females,  whether 
young'  or  grown  up,  subject  to  any  ill- 
treatment  ? 
Only  32  circulars  answer  this  question,  and  all  say 
«  No." 

Circular  Questions  II.  22  (_;'.) 

(_;.)  Do  any  special  employments  injuriously 
affect  females  or  the  young  generally  ? 
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32  circulars  give  no  answer. 
32        „        answer "  No." 
9        „        of  which  eight  are  from  clergymen  of 

parishes,  answer  "  Straw  plaiting." 
7  •    „        from   clergymen    of   parishes   answer 
"  Lace  making." 
Others  answer  as  follows  : — 
Rev.  E.   T.  Drake,  Amersham,  "Straw  plaiting 
"  both  morally  and  physically." 

Rev.  R.  C.  Green,  Broughton,  "  I  think  the  health 
"  and  agility  and  mental  powers  of  many  would  be 
"  better  if  they  had  not  so  many  hours  work." 

CiKCULAE  Questions  II.  22.  {k.) 

(k.)  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  females 
in  agriculture  on  morals  and  on  their  pro- 
per training  for  domestic  duties  ? 
51  circulars  give  no  answer. 

'   answer  thatfemalesarenot  so  employed, 
answer  that  such  employment  is  not 
injurious. 
Archdeacon  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Ayles- 
"I   do   not   think   that  the  occasional 
employment  of  females  in  agriculture  is  objection- 
"  able.     The  habitual  employment  of  them  is  in  my 
"  judgment  degrading  aud  hurtful." 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Biferton,  says, 
"  When  mothers  are  much  in  the  field,  both  their 
"  morals,  and  those  of  their  families,  with  home 
"  comforts  for  the  husband,  are  likely  to  suffer." 


10 
3        „ 

The  Fen. 
bury,   says, 


The  Rev.  T.  J.  Williams,  Waddesdon,  says,  "I 
"  have  a  very  strong  conviction  that  both  morally, 
"  and  as  affecting  their  fitness  for  being  good  wives 
«  and  mothers,  such  employment  is  very  bad." 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Young,  Oving,  says,  "We  have 
"  no  female  agricultural  labour,  but  a  good  deal  of 
"  straw  plaiting,  which  is  quite  as  great  a  hindrance 
«  to  education,  and  in  my  opinion  more  demora- 
«  lizing." 

Thame  Union. 

The  Rev.  B.  Morland,  Shabbington,  says,  "I 
«  think  that  females  employed  constantly  in  field 
"  labour  become  untidy,  and,  generally  speaking, 
"  rough  in  manner,  and  their  absence  causes  con- 
"  fusion  in  domestic  affairs." 

Rev.  Jas.  Statter,  Worminghall,  says,  "The 
«  number  of  young  females  is  so  small  that  it  is 
«  difficult  to  say  what  effect  is  produced.  I  don't 
"  observe  that  they  turn  out  worse  or  make  worse 
«  servants  than  those  who  leave  home  early." 

Rev.  Jas.  Hemsted,  Ickford,— "I  think  the  effect 
"  on  the  women  themselves  is  bad,  but  it  is  still 
«  worse  as  regards  their  children  who  are  badly 
"  neglected.     The  standard  of  morals  is  very  low." 

WiNSLOW  Union. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Preston,  Winslow,  says,  "  When 
«  working  with  boys  they  are  generally  rude  and 
"  impudent." 

Buckingham  Union. 

Mr.  Thos.  Barge,  Hillesden,— "  I  hold  farms  in 
«  three  parishes,  and  I  don't  remember  ever  having  a 
«  girl  apply  to  me  for  work.  I  occasionally  employ 
«  a  few  adult  women  in  hay  time  and  harvest.  I 
«  think  the  employment  of  young  girls  is  objection- 
«  able." 

Newport  Pagnell  Union. 

Reginald  Walpole,  Esq.,  J.P.,  says,  « Agricul- 
«  tural  labour  has  no  evil  effect  morally,  nor  do  the 
«  proper  training  for  domestic  duties,  but  lace  making 
«  has!  Only  adult  women  as  a  rule  are  ever  employed 
«  on  farms  here." 


Mr.  John  Verge  Howey,  Coleshill,  says,  "In  this  "^    ' 

"  hamlet  my  experience  leaves  me  to  think  that  the      ^^^.  culley, 

"  morals  of  our  young  girls  are  good,  when  at  an       ._ 

"  early  age  they  can  be  induced  to  go  into  domestic  f. 

"  service,  the   reverse  when   brought   up   at   home 
"  platting  or  casual  field  labour." 

Mr.  F.  C.  Richards,  Manor  House,  Chenies,  says, 
"  I  consider  the  employment  of  females  in  agricul- 
"  ture  to  be  very  prejudicial  to  their  morals,  and  to 
"  render  them  unfit  for  domestic  duties." 

Mr.  Jas.  Gurney,  Chalfont,  St.  Giles,  says,  "  The 
"  effect  on  females  when  married  of  constant  field 
"  work  is  generally  injurious  to  the  comfort  of  their 
"  homes,  and  the  pi'oper  care  of  their  children." 

Wycombe  Union. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Faher,  Saunderton,  says,  "  We  have 
"  thought  it  makes  them  bold,  but  it  is  better  for 
"  their  health  than  close  sitting  at  the  lace  pillow." 

Rev.  W.  E.  Partridge,  Horsendon,  says,  "Evidently 
"  agricultural  work  is  less  injurious  to  morals  and 
"  domestic  duties  than  lace  work  or  straw  plaiting. 
"  There  is  not  much  field  work  for  females  in  this 
"  parish  except  in  hay-time  and  harvest." 

Mr.  H.  Gibbins,  Bledlow,  says,  "I  don't  thissk 
"  their  employment  is  so  injurious  to  morals  as  the 
"  want  of  better  cottage  accommodation,  where  male 
"  and  female,  old  and  young,  sleep  in  one  room." 

Eton  Union. 

Mr.  C.  Cantrell,  Datchett,  says,  "  It  would  be  far 
"  better  if  the  young  unmarried  women  could  be 
"  induced  to  go  to  service  instead  of  field  work,  but 
"  in  many  cases  this  is  difficult  to  do.  With  regard 
"  to  married  women  with  large  families,  I  presume 
"  they  can  find  sufficient  occupation  at  home,  but 
"  the  temptation  of  earning  a  few  extra  shillings  to 
"  buy  clothes,  &c.  is  very  strong.  Moreover  the 
"  farmers  are  often  desirous  of  employing  them,  and 
"  would  often  be  inconvenienced  by  their  absence." 

CiECULAE  Questions  II.  22.  (Z.) 

(/.)  Taking  into  consideration  the  demand 
for  labour  in  your  parish  and  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  are  you  prepared 
to  recommend  that  any  restriction  should 
be  placed  on  the  employment  of  females 
in  field  work  ? 

If  so,  would  you  limit  the  restriction  to 
females  of  a  defined  age,  or  would 
you  prohibit  female  labour  in  the 
fields  altogether,  excepting  at  hay 
and  corn  harvest  ? 
56  circulars  give  no  answer. 


Ameesham  Union. 

Rev    E.  T.  Drake,  Amersham,- 

are   employed   in  hay-making  and  harvesting; 


answer  "  No  "  to  the  first  part  of  this 
question. 
„      "Yes." 

„       "  That    no   females    are     em- 
ployed." 
Others  answer  as  follows  : — 


10 

3 
3 


-"Some  females 
it 
«  does  them"  good  physically,  and  no  harm  morally." 

2. 


Aylesbuet  Union. 

The    Ven.  Archdeacon    Bickersteth,  D.D., 
"  Females  are  so  little  employed  in  field  work  in  this 
"  district  that  no  restriction  appears  to  be  required." 

Rev.  H.  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Bierton,  says,  "  The 
"  wages  are  not  high,  and  it  is  an  opinion  that  they 
"  must  be  supplemented  by  female  and  child  labour. 
"  If  it  were  practicable  to  avoid  I  consider  that  no 
"  mother  should  be  employed  in  the  field." 

"  As  above,  if  any  plan  to  that  effect  could  be 
arranged  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  female  labour 
in  the  fields  should  be  altogether  prohibited,  hay  and 
corn  harvest  not  excepted." 

Thame  Union. 

Rev.  J.  Statter,  Worminghall,  says,  "  Considering 
"  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  labourers  generally,  I  think 
"  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  place  any  restriction 
"  on  the  employment  of  females  in  this  parish.   .^ 

3P 
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Backs. 

Mr.  Cnlley. 
f. 


Rev.  B.  Morland,  Shabbington, — "  I  cannot,  see 
"  how  at  present  a  woman  can  be  prevented  i  from 
"  working  in  the  field  if  she  has  no  family,  I  do  not 
"  see  that  the  country  suffers  from  her  so  doing  ;  on 
"  the  other  hand,  if  she  has  a  family  she  then  re- 
"  quires  the  income  which  cannot  be  made  up  to  her 
"  in  any  other  way." 

"  There  are  but  few  who  do  go  out  to  field-work, 
excepting  for  hay  and  corn  harvest,  and  therefore  my 
opinion  is  that  at  present  things  had  be  better  left  as 
they  are." 

Buckingham  Union. 

Rev.  M.  W.  Davis,  Maids  Moreton, — "  I  should  be 
"  in  favour  of  prohibiting  field  labour  for  females 
"  altogether,  except  in  hay  and  corn  harvest." 

Newport  Pagnell  Union. 

Mr.  W.  Whitworth,  Willen,  occupier, — "  I  think 
"  females  should  only  be  employed  in  hay-time  and 
"  harvest,  when  the  master  is  generally  present." 

Mr.  John  Yorke,  occupier,  Olney, — ^Answers  as 
Mr.  Whitworth. 

Amersham  Union. 

Mr.  Wm.  Crouch,  Amersham, — "  I  would  prohibit 
"  the  employment  of  females  under  16  years  of  age." 

Mr.  John  Werge  Howey,  Coleshill,  says,  "  No. 
"  Field  labour  is  the  only  opportunity  females  have 
"  of  earning  a  little  money  ;  young  girls  at  plaiting, 
"  old  women  at  lace  making,  12  hours'  work,  earning 
"  8rf.  per  day.  Field  labour  strengthens  their  con- 
"  stitution,  earning  \s.  to  \s.  6d.  per  day." 

"  No.  They  earn  twice  the  amount  at  field  labour, 
and  are  very  anxious  to  get  work,  but  won't  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  weather,  as  in  the  northern 
counties." 

Wtcombe  Union. 

Mr.  H.  Gibbins,  Bledlow,  says,  "  I  think  the  re- 
"  striction  should  only  extend  to  females  under  10 
"  years." 

CrRctJiAE  Questions  II.  22.  {m.) 

(m.)  1.  Taking   into   consideration  the  de- 
mand for  labour  in  your  parish  and  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  agricultural   labourers,  are   you  pre- 
pared to  recommend  that  any  restriction 
should  be  placed  upon  the  age  at  which 
boys  should  be  permitted  to  be  employed 
in  farm  labour  ? 
(m.)  2.  If  so,  please  to  state  the  age  below 
which  you  would   recommend  that  boys 
should  not  be  so  employed. 
To  first  part  of  question — 
18  circulars  answer  "  No." 
12        „  „       "Yes." 

To  second  part  of  question — 

5  circulars  answer  "  Not  under  8  years." 
3         „  „  „  9  years. 

1         „  „  „  9  or  10  years. 

14         ,,  „  „         10  years. 

1         „  „  „         10  or  11  years. 

1         „  „  „         12  years. 

1         „  „  „         13  years." 

Buckingham  Union. 

Mr.  Thomas  Barge,  occupier,  says,  "  No  ;  in  some 
"  cases  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  the  parents." 

Mr.  Ridgway,  occupier,  says, "  Not  under  10,  except 
"  for  a  few  weeks  bird  keeping  " 

Newport  PagneIjL  Union. 

Mr.  W.  Hawkins,  Emberton,  occupier,  says,  "  I 
"  find  there  are  at  this  date  (July)  but  two  boys 
"  under  10  at  work  in  this  parish,  so  that  a  restriction 
"  to  10  years  would  make  very  little  difierence." 

Cmcui-AB  Questions  II.  22.  (w.) 

(n.)  Do  you   see  reason  for  recommending 
that  the  distance  to  which  children  and 


young  persons  should  be  allowed  to  go  to 
work  in  farm  labom*  should  be  restricted 
according  to  age  ? 
If  you  should  think  some  restriction  of 
distance  in  reference  to  age  desirable,  do 
you  approve  of  the  following,  which 
assumes  that  boys  under  8  years  of  age 
would  not  be  allowed  to  be  employed  at 
all? 


No   boy   of  8  years  of  age 

and  under 
No  girl  under  the  age  of 

/lO  years  of  age 
and  under     - 

,12     „         „      - 

13  n  » 

14  „        „     - 

15        55  » 

16  „        „      - 

17  „        „     - 


No    young 
person  of 


mile. 


2  miles. 


miles. 


} 


4  miles. 


:,        -      161^; 

.  ..  ,.       -      ir    _ 

Have  you  any^  modification  to  propose  in  the 
above  table  ? 

47  circulars  give  no  answer. 
19        „       answer "  No." 

8        „  „      "  Yes ;  "  and  generally  approve 

the  table. 

Other  circulars  answer  as  foUows  : — 

Atlbsburt  Union. 

Rev.  A.  Isham,  says,  "  Fourteen  should  come  under 
"  the  category  of  2  miles,  and  3  miles  ought  to  be,  the 
"  maximum  for  young  agricultural  labourers." 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  says,  "  I  think  neither  child  nor 
"  grown-up  person  should  have  to  go  3  miles  to  their 
«  work." 

WiNSLOw  Union. 

Mr.  Wm.  Neal,  occupier,  says,  "  No  boy  under  10 
"  should  be  employed ;  lads  of  16  I  would  not  attempt 
"  to  control." 

Buckingham  Union. 

Rev.  R.  P.  Greaves,  Tingewick,  says,  "  Boys  are 
"  of  little  use  here  under  11;  up  to  14  they  should 
"  not  have  to  go  more  than  two  miles  to  their  work ; 
"  lads  under  18  ought  not  to  have  to  walk,  even  three 
"  miles  to  their  work." 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  occupier,  Leckhampstead, 
says,  "  I  consider  10  years  of  age  sufficiently  early 
"  for  any  child  to  go  out  to  field  labour,  for  the  fol- 
"  lowing  reasons,  viz.,  the  development  of  his  strength 
"  and  to  allow  time  for  education." 

Newport  Pagnell  Union. 
R.  Walpole,  Esq.,  J.P.,  says,  "  I  object  to  these 
"  distances  even  for  grown  men,  the  walk  home  at 
"  night  after  the  day's  labour  must  unfit  them  for 
"  their  next  day's  work  and  lessen  their  value  to  their 
"  employer." 

Amersham  Union. 

Mr.  J.  Werge  Howey,  says,  "  Two  miles  is  suffi- 
"  cient  at  any  age." 

Wtcombe  Union. 

Rev.  W.  Partridge,  says,  "  One  mile  each,  being 
"  for  all  ages,  would  be  more  desirable." 

Eton  Union. 

Rev.  S.  F.  Marshall,  says,  "  The  table  should  be 
"  lessened  throughout  by  one  mile." 

Circular  Questions  II.  22.  (o.) 
(o.)  Do  you  see  reason  for  recommending  that  any 
restriction  should  be  placed  upon  the  hours  of 
work  of  children  and  young  persons  employed 
in  agriculture  ;  and  if  so,  what  amount  of 
restriction  would  you  propose  ? 
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40  circulars  give  no  anwser. 
20         „         answer  "No." 
I         „  jj       8  hours. 

1   »  .„  ,)     10  hours. 

Other  circulars  answer  as  follows  : — 

AxLBSBUET  Union. 

Rev.  J.  Thornton,  Aston  Abbots,  says,  "I  think 
"  that  all  young  persons  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
"  tunity  of  being  educated,  which  at  present  they 
"  have  not,  and  young  children,  especially  females, 
"  are  cruelly  confined  to  plaiting,  to  the  great  in- 
"  jury  of  their  health  and  neglect  of  mental  training. 
"  Compulsory  education  will  alone  remedy  the  evil." 

Rev.  A.  Isham,  Weston  Turville,  says,  "  Restric- 
"  tion  is  required  to  bring  them  under  education." 

Rev.  R.  C.  Burton,  Cublington,  says,  "  Children 
"  should  be  obliged  to  attend  school  for  a  certain 
"  number  of  days  in  the  year." 

Thame  Union. 

Rev.  B.  Morland,  Shabbington,  says,  "When 
"  young  persons  go  to  work  I  think  they  must  remain 
"  out  the  regular  hours  ;  for  instance,  a  boy  at  plough 
"  must  remain  with  the  team  until  they  leave  off 
«  work." 

Buckingham  Union. 

Rev.  M.  W.  Davies,  Maids  Moreton,  says,  "  In 
"  reply  to  the  above  questions,  I  have  tried  by  gentle 
"  compulsion  to  keep  all  the  children  at  school  up  to 
"  the  age  of  9.  I  could  not  do  so  any  longer,  out  of 
"  regard  for  the  parents'  resources.  They  would 
"  not,  cbs  a  rule,  allow  their  children  to  go  to  work 
"  too  far  from  home,  nor  to  work  above  their  strength. 
"  I  have  found  the  parents  generally  very  careful  of 
"  their  children." 

Rev.  H.  Drummond,  Leckhampstead,  says,  "  I 
"  think  some  restriction  very  desirable.  The  '  usual 
"  '  hours  '  are  sometimes  completely  disregarded,  and 
"  I  hear  of  little  boys  under  10  kept  from  between 
"  5  and  6  a.m.  to  11  p.m." 

Mr.  John  Linnell,  Addington,  says,  "  Very  little, 
"  as  I  consider  that  the  discipline  they  are  under 
"  when  at  work  is  beneficial,  that  the  habit  of  labour 
"  is  best  acquired  when  young,  that  they  are  far 
"  better  at  work  than  being  contaminated  by  the 
"  evil  talk  in  the  village  street,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
"  possible  for  persons  with  families  of  six  or  eight  in 
"  number  to  provide  sufficient  food  for  them  without 
"  their  earnings,  particularly  while  provisions  are  as 
"  dear  as  now." 

Newport  Pagnbll  Union. 

Mr.  J.  Vorke,  occupier,  Olney,  says,  "  I  see  none, 
"  because  there  are  many  light  works  to  which  the 
"  time  of  boys  in  the  afternoons  is  given  that  fit 
«  them  for  future  life." 

Mr.  W.  Hawkins,  Emberton,  occupier,  says,  "Boys 
"  over  10  who  attend  evening  school  might  with 
"  little  inconvenience  leave  work  a  little  earlier,  say 
"  4  in  the  winter  months." 

Amebsham  Union. 

Mr.  C.  Metcalfe,  Latimer,  says,  "  No  boy  or  girl 
"  should  work  more  than  10  hours  a  day." 

Wycombe  Union. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Partridge,  says,  "  Women  from  8  a.m. 
"  to  5  p.m.  except  in  hay-time  and  harvest." 

Mr.  Chas.  Brown,  landowner  and  occupier,  says, 
«  The  hours  should  be  from  6  to  4." 

Mr.  Henry  Gibbins,  landowner  and  occupier,  says, 
«  For  children  under  10  years  of  age,  8  hours  in 
«  summer,  6  hours  in  winter.  No  limit  for  older 
«  persons." 

Mr.  Owen  Peel  Wethered,  says,  "  I  would  apply 
"  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  as  to  hours  as 
«  nearly  as  possible." 


Eton  Union. 

Rev.  S.  F.  Marshall,  says,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that 
"  the  hours  should  be  restricted  to  8  hours  under  14, 
"  and  10  under  17  years  of  age." 

CiECULAR  Questions  III.  23  to  26 

iii.  as  to  eequiking  gome  amount  of  school 
Attendance  in  the  case  of  Children  earning 
Wages  by  Employment  in  Faem  Labour. 

23.  The  Commissioners  being,  instructed  to  inquire 
to  what  extent,  and  with  what  modifications 
the  principles  of  the  Factory  Acts  can  be 
adopted  in  reference  to  children  employed  in 
agriculture,  ''  especially  with  a  view  to  the 
"  better  education  of  such  children,"  your 
opinion  is  invited  on  the  following  points  : — 

24.  The  three  modes  by  which  the  prescribed 
amount  of  school  attendance  of  children  em- 
ployed in  trades  and  manufactures  is  obtained 
are — 

By  the  Factory  (7  Vict.  c.  15.  ss.  31-9). 

1 .  By  half  day  at  school  and  half  day  at  work. 

2.  By  alternate  whole  days  at  school  and 
whole  days  at  work. 

By  the  Printworks  Act  (10  &  11  Vict.  c.   70. 
ss.  2,  3,  26). 

3.  By  school  attendance  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours  during  the  preceding  six  months. 

26.  You  are  requested  to  state  which  of  such  modes 
of  enforcing  some  amount  of  school  attendance 
would  seem  most  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  your  parish  and  neighbourhood  ;  or  whether 
a  combination  of  one  or  more  of  them  would 
better  meet  those  circumstances  ;  or  whether 
any  other  mode  that  you  might  wish  to  suggest 
appears  to  you  preferable. 
Forty-three  circulars  give  no  answer. 
\_Note. — In  giving  the  answers  to  this  question  the 
answers  given  by  occupiers  of  land  are  distinguished 
from  those  given  by  clergymen  for  parishes.] 

Three  occupiers  and  one  clergyman  answer,  none 
of  these  modes  are  applicable  to  farm  labour. 

Two  clergymen  and  one  occupier  prefer  the  second 
mode. 

Two  occupiers  and  one  clergyman  consider  the 
third  mode  the  only  one  applicable,  and  think  night- 
school  attendance  sufficient  after  10  years  of  age. 

The  Ven,  Archdeacon  Bickersteth  says,  "  I  doubt 
"  much  whether  either  of  the  plans  1  or  2  would 
"  answer  in  agricultural  districts.  The  principle  of 
"  the  Printworks  Act  (plan  3)  might,  I  think,  be  ap- 
"  plied  with  advantage  with  some  modifications,  such 
"  as  the  substitution  of  12  for  6  months." 

Seven  clergymen  and  four  occupiers  express  them- 
selves very  much  in  the  same  words  as  Archdeacon 
Bickersteth,  and  to  the  same  effect,  most  of  them 
considering  that  after  10  years  of  age  sufficient  school 
attendance  could  be  given  in  three  or  four  winter, 
months. 

Other  circulars  answer  as  foUows  : — 

Aylbsbuet  Union. 


Bucks. 


Mr.  Culley. 


f. 


Rev.  C.  Erie  says,  "  I  am  unable  to  say  what  would 
"  be  the  most  effectual  method.  The  boys  are  taken 
"  from  school  when  they  are  wanted  for  work,  and 
"  their  education  is  consequently  very  incomplete." 

Mr.  John  Treadwell, '  occuipier,  says,  "First  and 
"  second  modes  totally  inapplicable  to  farm  labour. 
"  Boys  here  go  to  night  school  in  winter,  having  a 
"  school  in  the  village  provided  by  the  Duke  of 
"  Marlborough." 

Thame  Union. 

Rev.  E.  Boys,  Oakley,  says,  "  I  would  suggest  the 
"  half  day  at  school  and  half  day  at  work  as  prefer- 
"  able,  and  it  should  be  compulsory.  Parents  keep 
"  their  children  from  school  to  work  on  their  allot- 
"  ments." 
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^^'^^^-  WiNSLow  Union. 

Mr.  Ciilley.  Rev.  H.  F.  Ralph  says,  "  The  first  mode  would,  I 

"  think,  be  best  in  a  lace-making  place." 

f.  Mr.  Wm.  JEnton,  speaking  foi-  Three   Claydons, 

says,  "  Most  of  the  boys  in  these  localities  who  do 
"  farm  work  are  able  to  go  to  school  in  the  winter 
"  months,  except  carters'  boys,  and  these  would  not 
"  probably  be  employed  at  all  if  they  did  not  go 
"  regularly." 

Mr.  W.  Neal,  Winslow,  occupier,  says,  "  I  think 
"  it  would  be  immaterial  to  the  employer  whether 
"  the  boys  were  employed  half  days  or  whole  days, 
"  as  he  would  have  to  keep  double  the  number.  In 
"  either  case  it  would  depend  more  in  which  way  the 
"  discipline  of  the  school  could  be  best  kept  up." 

Buckingham  Union. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Norris  says,  "  I  have  heard  it  suggested, 
"  and  am  inclined  to  recommend  such  plan,  that  the 
"  best  half-time  system  would  be  effected  by  insisting 
"  on  school  attendance  for  half  a  month,  i.e.,  the 
"  farmer  taking  the  boy  to  work  for  the  other  half, 
"  on  distinct  understanding  that  he  was  at  school  the 
"  first  half.  This  would  come  to  his  employing  two 
"  boys  alternately,  each  producing  in  turn  his  cer- 
"  tificate  from  a  master." 

Mr.  Thos.  Barge,  occupier,  says,  "The  two  first 
"  modes  are  impracticable  ;  boys  would  be  useless  for 
"  either  half  or  alternate  days." 

Mr.  Thos.  Attwood,  occupier,  says,  "I  consider 
"  every  facility  should  be  given  for  the  education  of 
"  the  children  until  they  reach  the  age  of  10  years, 
"  as  by  that  time,  under  the  training  of  a  competent 
"  person,  they  have  every  opportunity  of  acquiring 
"  sufficient  knowledge  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of 
"  their  station  in  life." 

Newport  Pagnell  Union. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Irving  says,  "  I  feel  a  difficulty  in 
"  answering  this  question  after  consulting  with  my 
"  farmers.    I  should  prefer  the  alternate  day  system." 

Rev.  R.  C.  Green  says,  "  We  have  some  labourers 
"  with  eight  or  nine  children,  and  I  don't  see  how 
"  they  are  to  feed  their  families  unless  they  can  put 
"  them  out  to  work  early.  In  such  cases  we  lose  the 
"  girls  often  at  7  or  8,  and  they  learn  lace ;  the  boys 
"  at  8  or  8^.  The  most  suitable  mode  of  enforcing 
"  education  here  for  boys  would  be  to  require  attend- 
"  ance  regularly  during  the  six  winter  months,  but 
"  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible,  or,  in  the  long 
"  run,  desirable.  See  a  pamphlet  by  Eev.  H.  Brand- 
"  reth,  '  Wastethrifts  and  Workmen,'  Longmans, 
"  1868.  The  case  of  girls  is  different ;  the  half  day 
"  system  would  be  far  best  for  them." 

R.  Walpole,  Esq.,  J.P.  and  occupier, — "  I  prefer 
"  No.  3,  as  interfering  less  than  1  and  2  with  the 
"  occasional  and  intermittent  work  required  of  boys  ; 
"  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  rule  is  to  be  enforced  on 
"  the  parents.  No  bench  of  magistrates  would  en- 
"  force  a  penalty,  and  the  rule  does  not  touch  em- 
"  ployers.  If  it  can  be  enforced  it  should  apply  to 
"  the  winter  months  and  to  boys  under  1 1  and  girls 
"  under  15.  Night  schools  are  very  useful,  and 
"  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  Government,  and  grants 
"  should  be  given  to  both  day  and  night  schools,  where 
"  the  results  are  satisfactory,  whether  the  teacher  is 
"  certificated  or  not." 

W.  G.  Duncan,  Esq.,  J.P.,  landowner  and  occupier, 
and  Chairman  of  Board  of  Guardians,  says,  "  I  con- 
"  sider  half  at  school  and  half  at  work  simply  ridicu- 
"  lous ;  alternate  days  at  school  and  work  not  prac- 
"  ticable.  Educate  the  children  up  to  9  years  of  age, 
"  and  then  they  will  have  learnt  to  read  and  write 
"  sufficiently  to  educate  themselves  afterwards." 

Mr.  TV.  Whitworth,  occupier,  says,  "I  think  if 
"  the  Poor  Law  Board  were  at  once  to  send  a  circular 
"  to  every  union  recommending  the  guardians  to 
"  cease  giving  out-door  relief  to  any  orphan  children, 
"  or  to  widows  who  neglected  to  send  their  children 
"  to  school  if  there  is  one  convenient,  and  also  recom- 


"  mend  them  to  pay  their  schooling,  it  would  have 
"  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  labouring  poor." 

Mr.  John  Yorke,  occupier,  Olney,  says,  "  I  think 
"  night  schools  are  best  calculated  to  meet  the  con- 
"  dition  of  the  boys." 

Ameksham  Union. 

Mr.  John  Werge  Howey,  Coleshill,  says,  "  In  this 
"  hamlet  straw  platting  of  mere  children  is  a  source 
"  of  great  benefit  to  poor  labourers.  Allowing  chil- 
"  dren  to  learn  lessons  half  the  day,  and  platting  the 
"  other  half,  would  be  some  inducement  to  send  them 
"  to  school." 

Mr.  Jas.  Gurney,  occupiei-,  says,  "  I  beg  to  suggest 
"  that  under  10  years  of  age  it  might  be  well  to  place 
"  restrictions  on  their  employment  during  four  winter 
«  months." 

Wycombe  Union. 

Mr.  H.  Gibbins,  landowner  and  occupier,  says, 
,"  Under  10  years  parents  should  be  compelled  to 
"  send  children  to  a  school ;  above  that  age  a  certain 
"  amount  of  attendance  at  school  should  be  enforced 
"  up  to  the  age  of  13  years  by  certificate." 

Eton  Union. 

Rev  C.  Whateley  says,  "  I  do  not  see  how  any 
"  restrictions  can  be  made.  It  would  be  hard  on  a 
"  father  of  a  large  family  to  prevent  his  obtaining  all 
"  he  could  by  his  boys'  earnings." 

Mr.  C.  S.  Cantrell,  Datchett, — "  In  my  own  neigh- 
"  bourhood  I  think  boys  might  be  compelled  to  attend 
"  school  during  the  winter  months,  when  farm  work 
"  is  slack,  but  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
"  months  their  earnings,  say  2s.  or  3s.  per  week,  con- 
"  tribute  materially  to  aid  the  family  income,  and  it 
"  will  be  impossible  to  keep  the  boys  at  school. 
"  Evening  schools  in  winter  are  very  beneficial  to 
"  the  boys  and  young  men." 

ClECULAE  QUESTIONSTII.  27. 

27.  How  far  is  the  school  attendance  affected  by 
the  distance  that  the  children  have  to  go  to 
school  ? 
19  circulars 

47        „        from       parishes  say  "  Not  at  all." 
3        „  „  „  "  Very  little." 

Others  answer  as  follows  : — 

Atlesbuky  Union. 

Mr.  E.  Bennett,  occupier  in  a  hamlet  of  Wingrave, 
says,  "  About  two  miles  to  Wingrave.  A  good  many 
"  don't  go." 

Rev.  C.  Shilson,' 'S.elion, — "A  good  many  come 
"  from  a  distance." 

Mr.  W.  Mason,  Fleet  Marston,  says, — "  No  chil- 
"  dren  live  in  the  parish." 

Rev.  R.  C.  Burton,  Cublington, — "  There  is  no 
"  parish  school  in  the  parish." 

Rev.  H.  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Bierton, — "  The  chil- 
"  dren  in  the  hamlets  are  often  prevented  by  rough 
"  weather  in  winter." 

Buckingham  Union. 

Mr.  Thomas  Barge,  Hillesden,  says,  "  Some  of  the 
"  cottages  are  necessarily  a  considerable  distance 
"  from  the  school.  In  such  cases  the  attendance 
"  depends  on  the  weather." 

Newpokt  Pagnell  Union. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Duncan,  landowner  and  occupier,  Brad- 
well,  says,  "  Our  school  is  in  the  village,  and  no  child 
"  has  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  come ;  but  the  parents 
"  keep  their  children  away  from  school  on  all  sorts 
"  of  trumpery  pretexts." 

Mr.  R.  Walpole,  J.  P.,  Hanslope,  says,  "  In  wet 
"  weather  materially  ;  but  our  parish  has  two  ham- 
"  lets,  situated  respectively  half  a  mile  and  one  mile 
"  from  the  parish  church,  which  is  close  to  the  school, 
"  and  these  distances  are  detrimental  in  fine  weather 
"  and  wet." 
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Mr.  John  Yorke,  Olney,  says,  "  The  fact  of  the 
"  distance  must  interfere  much  with  the  privilege  of 
"  their  attending  school." 

* 

Wycombe  Union. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Faber,  Saunderton,  says,  "  In  summer 
"  not  at  all ;  in  winter  little  children  are  unable  to 

"  go." 

Rev.  W.  A.  Partridge;  Horsendon,  says,  "  Parents 
"  do  not  like  sending  their  children  when  they  have 
"  far  to  go,  say  over  a  mile." 

Rev.  F.  B.  Ashlei/,  Wooburn, — "  This  parish  is 
"  about  six  miles  by  three,  and  the  attendance  is 
"  affected  by  weather  and  illness." 

Mr.  Owen  Peel  Welhered,  Great  Marlow, — "  Only 
"  in  a  very  slight  degree  in  our  parish,  as  there  are 
"  outlying  schools." 

CiECULAE  Questions  III.  28. 

28.  How  far  is  the  school  attendance  affected  by 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents  ? 

19  circulars  give  no  answer. 

21         „        answer  "  Not  at  all,"  or  to  that  effect. 

,12        „  „       "  Considerably,"    or    to    that 

9        „  „       « Slightly "  or « Somewhat." 

Other  answers  as  follows  : — 

Atlesbuet  Union. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Bicker steth  says, — "  The 
"  payment  is  very  small,  and,  excepting  in  a  few  cases 
"  of  gross  neglect  or  great  poverty,  is  no  impediment 
"  in  the  way  of  the  children's  attendance.  In  the 
"  National  schools  of  the  Aylesbury  district  alone 
"  upwards  of  lOOZ.  was  paid  in  weekly  pence  in  1867." 

Rev.  T.  J.  Williams,  Waddesdon, — "Very  con- 
"  siderably.  During  the  past  winter  many  young 
"  men  from  16  to  20  years  were  out  of  work,  and  the 
"  cost  of  keeping  them'  prevented  the  parents  from 
"  being  able  to  pay  for  the  younger  children." 

Rev.  A.  Isham,  Weston  Turville, — "  Not  at  all  as 
"  to  inability  to  pay  school  fees.  But  the  rule  is, 
"  when  the  plait  trade  is  brisk,  few  children  at  school ; 
"  when  it  is  dull  more  come,  but  irregularly." 

Rev.H.  W.  G.Armstrong,  Bierton, — "The  parents' 
"  resources  being  small  they  send  many  of  their  chil- 
"  dren,  from  3  years  of  age,  to  straw  platting  schools." 

Rev.  J.  Thornton,  Aston  Abbots, — "This  is,  of 
"  course,  a  difficulty,  especially  in  large  families  ;  but 
"  if  the  men  were  more  temperate  there  would  be 
"  little  difficulty,  since  work  is  plentiful  and  wages 
"  fair." 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury,  says,  "  I  believe 
"  there  is  not  a  labourer  in  regular  work  but  who 
"  could  afford,  if  he  pleased,  to  pay  something  towards 
"  his  children's  schooling." 

Mr.  J.  Henley,  Dinton, — "  Depends  on  the  age  of 
"  the  family." 

Mr.  W.  Crook,  Stone,  says",  "  None  at  all,  for  when 
"  there  is  a  large  family  the  charitably  disposed  pay 
"  for  their  education  generally  in  most  agricultural 
"  villages." 

WiNSLOW  Union. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Preston,  Winslow,  says,  "  Not  much  in 
"  the  case  of  boys,  as  there  are  20  free  scholars 
"  chosen  from  the  sons  of  the  poorest  labourers  ;  but 
"  these  are  the  most  irregular  in  attendance.  But 
"  the  attendance  of  the  girls  is  seriously  affected,  the 
"  temptation  to  go  to  straw  plaiting  schools  being 
«  great." 

R£v.  H.  F.  Ralph,  Little  Horwood,  says,  "  This 
"  does  not  appear  to  be  a  hindrance,  with  the  small 
«  payment  for  schooling,  excepting  the  temptation  to 
"  earn  money  at  the  lace  pillow." 

Mr.  WHinton,  Clay  don,  says,  "Parents  are  gene- 
« rally  glad,   when  the  families   are  large,  to  get 


"  employment  for  a  boy  at  3«.  or  4«.  per  week.     But  Bucks. 

"  when  this  cannot  it  appears,  excepting  some  cases  

"  where  parents  are  careless,  to  be  generally  managed  Mr.  Culley. 

"  to  pay  the  Id,  or  2d.  per  week  per  head,"  — 

Newport  Pagnell  Union. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Duncan,  J.P.,  Brad^ell,  says,  "Our 
"  labourers  are  well  paid  and  well  off,  and  cheaply 
"  educated  ;  yet  we  find  difficulty  in  getting  many 
"  children  to  school." 

Mr.  R.  Walpole,  J.P.,  Hanslope,  says,  "  Not  at  all 
"  until  the  boys  are  able  to  do  field  work  and  the 
"  girls  to  make  lace.  The  parents  generally  are  ready 
"  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  pay  2d.  a  week 
"  for  it,  until  they  are  tempted  by  the  gains  of  labour." 

Rev.  T.  P.  Williams,  Little  Brickhill,  says,  "  Chil- 
"  dren  often  detained  from  school  by  reason  of  the 
"  poverty  of  their  parents,  or  by  their  desire  for 
"  beer." 

Rev.  J.  P.  Langley,  Olney, — "  Directly  the  chil- 
"  dren  can  earn  anything,  or  he  of  any  use  at  home, 
"  they  are,  in  many  instances,  kept  away  from  school. 
"  The  consequence  is  great  irregularity  of  attendance 
"  and  early  removal." 

Rev.  J.  W.  Irving,  Broughton,  says,  "Not  at  all. 
"  The  payment  is  2d.  each  per  week,  or  1*.  6d.  per 
"  quarter.  To  induce  attendance,  children  who  are 
"  present  four  days  in  the  week  are  allowed  to  pay 
"  Id.  per  week  into  a  clothing  club,  and  to  every  \d. 
"  a  \d.  is  added,  thus  giving  them,  if  they  are  regular 
"  for  the  quarter,  6d.  out  of  \s.  6d.  back." 

Leighton  Union. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Hamilton,  Ivinghoe,  says,  "  There  are 
"  but  few  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their  chil- 
"  dren's  schooling  if  they  were  inclined." 

Ameesham  Union. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Drake,  Amersham,  says,  "  More  than 
"  it  ought." 

Mr.  John  Werge  Howey  says,  "  The  adult  labouring 
"  class,  as  a  rule,  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Their 
"  wages  are,  first  class  farm  labourers  averaging  14«. 
"  per  week.  Out  of  this  house  rent  Is.  6rf.  per  week, 
"  firing,  clothing,  living  upon  bread  at  %\d.  or  9rf. 
"  per  quartern  loaf,  what  can  they  do  to  educate  their 
"  (jhildren  ?" 

Wycombe  Union. 

Mr.  H.  Gibbins,  owner  and  occupier,  says,  "  G-ene- 
"  rally  the  poor  have  large  families,  and  I  think  it  is 
"  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  its  children  as  much 
"  as  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law." 

Eton  Union. 

Rev.  C.  Whateley,  Taplow,  says,  "Not  at  all. 
"  Some  of  the  poorest  are  paid  for  by  gentry  and  a 
"  small  charity.  The  weekly  charge  prevents  none 
"  from  attending." 


CiECULAE  Questions  III.  29. 


29, 


Are  any  efforts  being  made  for  the  industrial 
training  of  girls,  in  connexion  with  elemen- 
tary   education,   with   especial  reference   to 
preparing  them  for  their  domestic  duties  ? 
36  circulars  give  no  answer. 
22        „        say "  No." 
4        „  „   "  Yes,"  but  give  no  particulars. 

17        „        sewing  in  school. 
Others  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  E.  Stone,  Wootton,  says,  "  The  girls  are  taught 
sewing  and  household  work." 
Rev.  B.  Morland,  Shallington,  says,  "  They  are 
taught  to  be  good  needlewomen,  and  all  the  school 
girls  get  situations  when  old  enough." 
Mr.  John  Yorke,  Olney,  says,  "  None  now.  Lately 
an  institution  was  in  being  from  which  very  satis- 
factory results  ensued.'' 

3P  3 
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Bucks.  CiBCULAR  Questions  III.  30. 

Mr.  Culley.  30.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the  subject 

of  cottage  accommodation,  in  regard  to  its 

f-  eflfect  on  morality  or  education  ;   or  on  the 

health  and  comfort  of  the  labouring  poor  ? 

46  circulars  give  no  answer. 

36  witnesses  answer  as  follows  : — 

Atlesbtirt  Union. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Bickersteth,  Aylesbury,  says, 
"  The  cottage  accommodation  in  Aylesbury  was  very 
"  bad  indeed  when  I  came  to  reside  here  in  1853. 
"  Since  that  date,  and  particularly  during  the  last  10 
"  years,  it  has  greatly  improved,  and  is  still  improving 
«  daily." 

Rev.  T.  J.  Williams,  Waddesdon, — "  I  can  make 
"  no  suggestions,  but  do  most  heartily  regret  the 
"  evil  effects,  both  on  morality  and  education,  arising 
"  from  too  Uttle  and  too  deficient  cottage  accom- 
"  modation." 

Rev.  A.  Isham,  Weston  Turville, — "  Many  cottages 
"  have  only  one  room,  in  which  parents  and  grown 
"  up  sons  and  daughters  sleep.  The  effect  is  injurious 
"  on  health  and  morality." 

Rev.  W.  H.  Young,  Oving,— "  I  do  not  think  the 
"  cottage  accommodation  sufficiently  bad  to  be  inju- 
"  rious  to  health,  but  it  must  have  a  debasing  moral 
«  effect." 

Atlesburt  Union. 

Rev.  C.  Erie,  Hardwick, — "  Our  cottage  accom- 
"  modation  is  in  some  instances  defective,  cottages 
"  very  old  and  dilapidated.  Lately  there  have  been 
"  12  new  cottages  in  the  course  of  erection,  which 
"  though  small  are  an  improvement  on  the  older 
"  ones." 

Rev.  R.  C.  Burton,  CubHngton, — "Most  of  the 
"  cottages  in  this  parish  afford  fair  accommodation, 
"  but  several  are  very  bad,  having  only  one  bed-room 
"  for  a  family  of  seven  or  eight  people." 

Rev.  H.  W.  E.  Armstrong,  Bierton, — "It  is  a  • 
"  matter  of  general  pastoral  experience,  that  when- 
"  ever  the  cottage  accommodation  is  not  what  it 
"  ought  to  be,  the  morality,  education,  health,  and 
"  comfort  of  the  inmates  suffer.  Bierton  stands 
"  fairly  in  this  respect,  and  there  are  but  few 
"  lodgers." 

Rev.  J.  Thornton,  Aston  Abbots, — "  Our  village 
"  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  within  the  last 
"15  years,  and  the  cottages  are  very  good,  and  to 
"  most  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  is  attached." 

Mr.  E.  Stone,  Wotton,  says,  "  Not  in  this  parish  ; 
"  but  in  the  surrounding  villages,  generally,  the 
"  cottage  accommodation  is  very  inadequate,  and 
"  undoubtedly  tends  greatly  to  retard  moral  im- 
"  provement." 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury,  says,  "  I  think  as  a 
"  rule  the  poor  are  badly  housed,  but  worse  even  in 
"  towns  in  the  country.  If  the  cottages  are  bad  in 
"  the  country,  at  all  events  the  labourers  get  fresh 
"  air,  but  in  Aylesbury  the  cottages  are  bad  and 
"  very  miserably  supplied  with  water." 

Thame  Union. 

Rev.  Jos.  Statter,  Worminghall, — "Most  of  the 
"  cottages  have  two  bed-rooms,  some  few  have  three, 
"  four  or  five  have  only  one,  and  two  of  these  are 
"  inconveniently  crowded.  Cases  of  gross  immorality 
"  occur,  but  I  hardly  know  whether  more  from  the 
"  crowded  than  the  uncrowded  houses." 

Rev.  B.  Morland,  Shabbington, — "The  cottages 
"  are  extremely  bad ;  they  are  nearly  all  freeholds, 
"  belonging  to  the  occupiers,  originally  taken  from 
"  the  waste  lands,  for  which  not  even  a  quit  rent  is 
"  paid,  built  with  mud,  with  but  one  bed-room  and 
"  one  sitting  room,  and  in  many  instances  not  a  foot  of 
"  outlet.  I  consider  this  to  be  the  greatest  bar  to 
"  improvement  which  has  to  be  contended  with  in 


"  this  parish,  nor  do  I  see  any  way  of  improvement, 
"  for  if  new  cottages  were  to  be  buUt  the  poor 
"  would  rather  live  where  they  are  rent  free  than 
"  pay  a  rent  for  a  comfortable  house.  The  morality 
"  must  suffer  under  these  circumstances." 

WiNSLOW  Union. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Travers,  Stewkeley, — "  The  crowding 
"  of  families  into  cottages  with  inadequate  accom- 
"  modation  cannot  fail  to  be  destructive  of  all  self- 
"  respect  and  injurious  to  morality,  and  subversive 
"  of  all  benefits  otherwise  to  be  derived  from  edu- 
"  cation,  as  well  as  affecting  health  and  comfort." 

Rev.  A.  M.  Preston,  Winslow, — "  Generally  the 
"  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  is  very  disastrous 
"  in  its  effect  on  the  morals." 

Mr.  W.  Hinton,  Claydon, — "  I  have  no  doubt  that 
"  both  morally  and  physically  improved  cottage  ac- 
"  commodation  is  more  healthy,  which  improve- 
"  ment  has  been  effected  hereabout." 

Mr.  W.  Neal,  occupier, — "  Some  of  the  cottage 
"  accommodation  is  very  limited.  The  cottages  in  this 
"  town  are  chiefly  let  and  built  as  a  commercial 
"  speculation.  Over-crowding  affecting  the  physical 
"  powers  of  the  females,  especially  the  bad  influence, 
"  being  corrected  in  the  males  by  their  open  air 
"  occupation,  and  the  division  of  the  sexes  not  being 
"  attainable  in  the  sleeping  apartments,  the  eon- 
"  sequence  is  that  many  of  the  girls  become  mothers 
"  at  a  very  tender  age,  say  16  to  18,  and  it  being  so 
"  general,  it  is  hardly  looked  on  as  a  disgrace  by 
"  their  own  class.  They  -are  enabled  to  get  married 
"  soon  after  they  are  20." 

Buckingham  Union. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Norris,  Buckingham, — "  I  have  long 
"  felt  the  insufficient  cottage  accommodation  is  one 
"  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  welfare  of  the 
"  labouring  poor  ;  and  health,  comfort  and  education 
"  suffer  for  want  of  a  change  in  this  respect." 

Mr.  T.  Attwood,  occupier,  Leckhampstead, —  "  I 
"  think  some  of  the  cottages  are  much  too  thickly 
"  inhabited  by  their  occupiers  taking  in  lodgers, 
"  &c.  ;  others  are  too  small  for  the  requirements  of 
"  the  families  who  occupy  them,  as  there  are  but 
"  very  few  that  have  more  than  two  bed-rooms,  and 
"  in  several  of  them  the  whole  family  have  to  sleep 
"  in  the  same  room." 

Mr.  Thomas,  Barge,  HiUesdon,  —  "I  consider 
"  cottages  that  have  not  sufficient  sleeping  accom- 
"  modation  act  injuriously  both  on  the  health  and 
"  morals  of  the  inmates." 

NE-frpoET  Pa«nell  Union. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Duncan,  J.P.,  owner  and  occupier, — 
"  I  find  that  if  a  labourer  or  artisan  can  crowd  his 
"  house  with  a  lodger  or  two,  he  will  do  it,  even  if 
"  he  has  to  huddle  all  his  young  children  into  the 
"  same  bed-room  with  himself  and  wife.  Rents 
"  owing  to  beer  propinquity  to  Wolverton  station 
"  workshops,  are  high,  from  2s.  6d.  to  4*.  a  week  ; 
"  wages  average  from  10s.  to  17s.  a  week." 

Mr.  R.  Walpole,  J.P.,  Hanslope, — "I  have  about 
"  60  cottages  under  my  control,  and  allow  no  lodgers 
"  without  my  consent,  which  is  never  given  unless 
"  there  is  decent  room.  No  other  owner  in  the 
"  parish  enforces  a  similar  rule.  That  crowded 
"  cottages  affect  the  morality,  health,  and  comfort  of 
"  the  labouring  poor  is  a  fact  that  cannot  admit  of 
"  dispute,  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  corollary  that  such 
"  crowding  interferes  most  prejudicially  with  even 
•'  a  desire  to  educate." 

Rev.  G.  W.  Tomkins,  Olney,— "The  defective 
•'  arrangements  for  sleeping  which  are  to  be  observed 
"  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor  have  a  bad  effect  both 
"  on  health  and  morality." 

Rev.  R.  C.  Green,  Loughton, — «  Some  of  the  cot- 
='  tages  have  one  bed-room,  some  two  ;  the  effect 
•'  on  morality  (in  large  families)  is  bad.     The  health 
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"  is  pretty  good.  In  this  country  coal  is  dear  (ll. 
"  per  ton)  and  poor  people  like  a  small  down-stair 
"  room,  which  can  be  made  cozy  in  winter  ;  hence 
"  cottage-builders  have  built  accordingly,  —  small 
"  rooms  below  and  above.  Some  of  these  small  bed- 
"  rooms,  where  the  roof  is  of  slate  and  flattish,  are 
"  very  close  in  summer.  The  poor  are  rather  un- 
"  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  good  cottage.  If 
"  you  gave  them  a  bed-room  chimney,  they  would 
"  probably  stuff  it  up." 

Mr.  F.  Coales,  Chicheley, — "Bad  cottages,  bad 
"  morals." 

Rev.  J.  P.  Langley,  Olney,  says,  "  The  cottage 
"  accommodation  is  in  many  cases  insufficient,  owing 
"  to  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  who  cannot  afford 
"  to  take  a  larger  house.  This  state  of  things  has 
"  necessarily  a-  bad  effect  on  morality,  health,  and 
"  comfort.  Many  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  their 
"  children's  schooling.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
"  gives  10/.  per  annum  to  send  such  children  free 
"  to  the  National  school." 


Leighton  Union. 

Rev.  G.,  W.  Hamilton,  Ivinghoe, — "  There  are 
"  many  cottages  where  there  is  insufficient  accom- 
"  modation  for  the  family ;  which  does,  most  un- 
"  questionably,  affect  the  morality,  and  the  health, 
"  and  comfort  of  the  inmates." 

Rev.  W.  Roberts,  Northall,  Eddlesborough, — "  The 
"  cottages  are  sufficient  in  number  for  the  popu- 
"  latiori,  but  the  bed-room  accommodation  is  very 
"  poor,  elder  girls  (12  to  25)  oftentimes  sleeping  in 
"  same  room,  either  with  parents  or  grown  up  sons." 

Ameksham  Union. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  Latimer, — "  I  should  think  the  cot- 
"  tage  accommodation  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
"  the  morality  and  also  the  health  of  the  people.  I 
'<'  should  think  there  is  nothing  so  likely  to  improve 
"  the  condition  of  all  labourers  as  good  cottages  ;  it 
"  stimulates  them." 

Mr.  J.  Werge  Howey,  owner  and  occupier,  Coles- 
hill, — "As  a  rule  cottages  have  twb  rooms.  Male 
"  and  female,  from  children  up  to  14  years,  huddle 
"  together  to  keep  in  warmth  ;  certainly  not  condu- 
"  sive  to  decency  or  morality ;  frequently  one  blanket 
«  for  the  lot  of  children." 

Mr.  James  Gurney,  Chalfont,  St.  Giles, — "  There 
"  are  several  cottages  in  this  parish  injurious  to 
"  health  and  morals." 

Wtcombe  Union. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Faber,  Saunderton,  says,  "  The  mixing 
"  of  sexes  from  want  of  sleeping  accommodation  is 
«  greatly  against  the  morality  of  our  poor." 
.  Rev.  W.  E.  Partridge,  Horsendon,  says,  "I  pay 
«  much  attention  to  the  lodgings  of  my  labouring 
"  people.  I  have  12  or  14  cottages,  and  I  prevent 
"  herding  in  dormitories  as  much  as  I  can  ;  such 
"  herding  is  destructive  to  decency  and  morals." 

Mr.  0.  p.  Wethered,  Great  Marlow, — Many  of  the 
"  cottages  both  in  town  and  parish  of  Marlow  are  so 
"  small  and  badly  adapted  for  families  as  necessarily 
"  to  exercise  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  both  morals 
"  and  health.  The  Nuisances  Removal  Act  (if  its 
"  provisions  as  to  over-crowding,  &c.  are  ftrmly 
"  carried  out  by  the  local  authority)  affords  a 
"  remedy  in  a  great  measure." 

Mr.  H.  Gibbins,  Bledlow,  says, "  Generally  very 
"  bad.  I  find  in  proportion  to  the  insufficiency  of 
"  of  accommodation,  so  is  the  degradation  of  those 
"  who  inhabit  the  cottages.  Respectable  and  well 
"  instructed  labourers  live  in  the  best  cottages,  the 
«  worst  and  most  ignorant  in  the  worst  cottages.  It 
"  cuts  both  wsij—' Iffnorance  is  the  fountain  of 
«  vice.'" 


Eton  Union. 

Rev.  S.  F.  Marshall,  Famham  Royal, — "  The  cot- 
"  tage  accommodation  at  present  existing  I  consider 
"  to  be  highly  prejudicial  to  morality,  as  well  as  to 
"  the  health  of  the  labouring  poor.  It  is  really  im- 
"  possible  for  feelings  of  delicacy  to  be  preserved 
"  when  such  numbers  are  herded  together  without 
"  distinction  of  sex." 

Rev.  R.  J.  Rogers,  Burnham, — "No  doubt  the 
"  smaUness  of  the  cottages,  and  the  general  insuffi- 
"  ciency  of  cottage  accommodation  in  the  parish, 
"  cause  great  over-crowding,  and  this  is  attended  by 
"  the  worst  consequences  to  health  and  morality." 


Bucks. 
Mr.  CuUey. 


CiEOtTLAK  Questions  III.  31. 


31. 


How  many  cottages  per  hundred  acres  are 
considered  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  persons  employed  on  the  land  in  your 
parish  ? 

34  circulars  give  no  answer. 

In  north  Bucks,  i.e.,  in  Aylesbury,  Thame,  Wins- 
low,  Buckingham,  Newport  Pagnell,  and  Leighton 
Unions, — 

Where  the  cultivation  is  chiefly  arable, — 
5  witnesses  say       -        -        -    4 

1  witness  says         -         -         -     3  to  4 

1  55  55  -  -  -         3 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hawkins,  Emberton,  says,  "  About  one 
"  man  to  25  acres,  and  one  boy  to  50,  acres  are  em- 
"  ployed,  taking  arable  and  pasture  togetl^er." 

Where  the  cultivation  is  described  as  mixed,  or 
half  arable, — 

2  witnesses  say    -        -        -        -     8 
2        jj  55       "         ■         "         "     4 

2  55  55  "  "  "  ■        % 
2                55                  55            "                "                "  "        3 

1  witness  says      -        -        -         -     2-| 
Where  the  cultivation  is  described  as  chiefly  pas- 
ture,- 


1  witness  says 
3  witnesses  say 

^  55  55 

5  55  55 

O  .,  ,. 


5 

3  to 
3 
2i 


The  Chiltbkns,  Ameesham,  and  Wtcombe  Unions,. 

Where    the    cultivation    is    described    as    chiefly 
arable, — 

1  witness  says        -  -         -         -     6 

4  witnesses  say      -  -         -         -     4 

Where  the  cultivation  is  described  as  mixed,  or 
half  arable, — 

1  witness  says         -  -        -    4  to  5 

1  55  55  -  .-  -        3 

1  55  55  -  -  -         i 


South  Bucks,  Eton  Union. 

Where    the    cultivation  is    described    as    chiefly 
arable, — 

1  witness  says  -        -  5  or  6 

2  witnesses  say           -  4  or  5 
1  witness  says   -        -  4 

1       „        „       -        -     10  cottages  to  700  acres. 

Foe  the  whole  County. 


Chiefly  Arable. 

Mixed. 

Chiefly  Pasture. 

1  says  -  6 

2  say       8 

1  says  -  5 

1  says      5  or  6 

1  says  -  4  or  5 

3  say    -  3  to  4 

2  say    -  4  or  5 

2  say    -  4 

5  say    -  3 

10  say    -  4 

2  say    -  ^ 

5  say    -  2J 

1  says  -  3  to  4 

3  say    -  3 

5  say       2 

1  says      3 

1  says  -  2^ 

1  says      10  to  700  acres. 

1  says  -  2 

3P4 
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Bucks. 
Mr.  Culley. 


As  an  illustration  of  this  question,  on  12  faiins  in 
North  Bucks,  containing  1,530  acres  arable  and  2,037 
acres  pasture,  in  all  3,567  acres,  the  aggregate  staff 
of  adult  men  employed  was  stated  by  the  different 
occupiers  to  be  121  men,  and  the  aggregate  want  of 
cottages  as  stated  by  the  same  gentlemen  was  112, 
being  a  requirement  of  over  3  and  less  than  3;^  to 
each  100  acres  where  the  cultivation  is  a  quarter  more 
pasture  than  arable.  On  four  farms  in  Wycombe 
union,  where  the  cultivation  was  840  acres  arable  to 
185  pasture  or  chiefly  pasture,  the  ordinary  staff  of 
adult  men  was  stated  to  be  37,  and  the  number  of 
cottages  required  32,  being  as  nearly  as  may  be  the 
same  proportion  of  cottages  per  100  acres  as  was 
required  in  North  Bucks,  where  the  cultivation  was 
rather  less  arable  than  pasture,  viz.,  over  3  and  less 
than  3^.  On  a  farm  in  Eton  Union  12  men,  10  of 
whom  were  married,  were  employed  on  270  acres,  and 
would  therefore  require  10  cottages  where  the  pro- 
portion of  arable  to  pasture  was  210  to  60  acres. 

CiRCTJLAE  Questions  III.  32  and  33. 

32,  Is   there  that   proportion   of  cottages   in   the 

parish  ? 

33.  If  not,  what  is  the  proportion  ? 

27  circulars  give  no  answer. 


2 
39 
3 
4 
5 

Mr. 


answer  ' 


Too  many." 

«  Yes  " 
„  „       "  Tes,  but  bad  ones. 

„        '     „        "  Nearly  or  hardly." 

"  No  " 

C.  Cantrell,  Datchett,  says,  "  There  are  very 
few  cottages  on  the  farms,  and  they  chiefly  belong 
to  small  speculation  proprietors." 
Rev.  TV.  F.  Norris,  Buckingham,  says,  "  Our  farms 
are  singularly  without  cottages  on  their  fields." 


CiECULAK  Questions  III.  34. 

34.  Are  the  cottages  conveniently  situated  with 
respect  to  {i.e.,  not  more  than  a  mile  from) 
the  farms  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  done  ? 

21  circulars  give  no  answer. 
41  „  answer  "  Yes." 
13        „  „        "Generally." 

fi  "  No  " 

Rev.  W.  H.  Young,  Oving,  says,  "  As  we  have  too 
"  large  a  labouring  population  many  have  to  seek 
"  their  work  in  other  parishes." 


Circular  Questions  III.  35. 

35.  Is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  cottages  with 

two  bedrooms,   or    three   bedrooms,   and    a 
sitting  room,  for  the  larger  families  ? 

22  circulars  give  no  answer. 

23  „         answer  « Yes." 
33        „  „        «No." 

Others  answer  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury,  says,  "There  are 
"  plenty  of  houses  but  no  good  ones." 

Rev.  B.  Morland,  Shabbington,  says,  "  There  are 
"  only  six  cottages  with  more  than  one  room." 

Rev.  D.  Watkins,  Thornborough,  says,  "All  have 
"  sitting  rooms  and  most  have  two  bedrooms,  some 
"  few  have  three." 

Mr.  0.  P.  Wethered,  Great  Marlow,  says,  "  In  the 
"  town  but  not  in  outlying  parts  of  the  parish." 

CiRCui.AE  Questions  in.  36. 

36.  Are  the  cottages  crowded,  either  with  members 
of  the  family,  or  with  lodgers  ? 


25  circulars  give  no  answer. 
18        „        answer  "  No." 
22        „  „       "  Some  with  families." 

12        „  „      "Yes." 

2        „  „      "  No  lodgers  allowed." 

Others  answer  as  follows  :  — 

Rev.  A.  M.  Preston,  Winslow,  says,   "  Crowded 
generally  and  occasionally  with  lodgers." 
Mr.  R.   Walpole,  J.  P.,  Hanslope,  says,  "Both 
with  families  and  lodgers ;  cottages  are  at  a  pre- 
mium." 

Mr.  0.  P.  Wethered,  Great  Marlow,  says,  "If  they 
are  a  local  authority  remedies  it." 


Circular  Questions  III.  37. 

37.  Give  a  general  description  of  the  cottages  in 
your  parish  in  respect  of,; — 1.  Construction 
(including  size  of  rooms,  ventilation,  and  drain- 
age). 2.  Accommodation  (including  number 
of  rooms  in  proportion  to  the  family,  water 
supply,  garden,  outhouses,  &c.)  3.  Owner- 
ship,, i.e.,  whether  by  landowner,  or  by  trades- 
men with  whom  the  tenants  are  obliged  to 
deal,  or  by  other  person  or  persons.    4.  Eent. 

The  answers  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  the 
general  evidence  at  the  head  of  the  evidence  from  the 
respective  parishes. 

Circular  Questions  III.  38. 

38.  If  there  is  deficient  cottage  accommodation,  is 
any  progress  being  made  towards  increasing 
it? 

58  circulars  give  no  answer. 
9  „  answer  "  Yes." 
2        „  „       "VeryHttle." 

8        „  „       "No." 

Others  answer  as  follows : — 

Rev.  A.  Isham,  Weston  Turville,  says,  "  It  has 
"  been  deficient,  and  private  enterprise  has  increased 
"  it." 

Rev.  J.  Statter,  Worminghall,  says,  "  Progress  ia 
"  intended." 

Mr.  W.  Hinton,  Claydon,  says,  "Mr.  Morrison, 
"  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Dodge,  as  well  as  Sir  H.  Verney, 
"  who  is  the  largest  owner,  have  all  been  making 
"  great  improvements." 

Rev.  C.  H.  Travers,  Stewkley,  says,  "  Better  cot- 
"  tages  are  being  built,  but  not  for  the  poor.'* 

Rev.  J.  P.  Langley,  Olney,  says,  "  Yes  ;  but  the 
"  rent  is  high,  2s.  per  week  and  upwards." 


Circular  Questions  III.  39. 

39.  Is  the  Union  Chargeability  Act  (28  &  29  Vict, 
c.  79.,  March  1866)  having  any  effect  in  causing 
an  increase  of  cottage  accommodation  ? 

55  circulars  give  no  answer. 
25        „        say  "No." 

1         „        says  "  Yes." 
Mr.    W.  Hinton,  Claydon,  says,  "It  has  caused  a 
"  little  increase  in  the  small  villages,  I  believe." 

Circular  Questions  III.  40. 

40.  By  the  Act  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  114.,  July  1864, 

the  Enclosure  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
advance  public  money  for  the  improvement  of 
land,  including  by  s.  9.  "  The  erection  of 
"  labourers'  cotta.ges,  *  *  and  the  improve- 
"  ment  of  and  addition  to  labourers'  cottages." 
Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  this  Act  in 
regard  to  any  additional  facilities,  or  any  re- 
duction of  cost,  that  might  cause  greater  pro- 
gress to  be  made  in  supplying  the  want  of  good 
cottages  ? 
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79  circulars  give  no  answer. 
Others  answer  as  follows  : — 
The   Ven.  Archdeacon  Bickersteth,  says,   "It  ap- 
peals to  me  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  might 

"  be  extended  with  advantage." 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury,  says,  "I  think  many 

"  old  cottages  could  be  greatly  improved  at  a  cheaper 

"  rate  than  by  building  new  ones." 

Rev.  R.   C.  Green,  Leighton,  says,  "I  think  all 

"  cottages  should  be  certified  by  the  State,  and  im- 

"  proper  ones  not  allowed  to  be  built." 

CiECULAR  Questions  III.  41. 

41.  Can  you   suggest   any  mode  by  which  good 
cottage  accommodation  could  be  pi-ovided  on 
self-supporting  terms,  and  involving  no  dis- 
advantage to  the  tenant. 
62  circulars  give  no  answer. 

8        „        say  "No." 
Others  answer  as  foUows  : — 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Bickersteth,  says,  "  I  do  not 
"  think  it  possible  to  build  labourers'  cottages  so  as 
"  to  make  them  remunerative  as  an  investment.  The 
"  real  gain  is  of  another  kind,  namely,  the  improve- 
"  ment  in  the  social  condition  and  comfort  of  the 
''  labourer." 

Rev.  A.  Isham,  Weston  Turville,  says,  "  The  cost 
"  of  an  airy  three-room  cottage  substantially  built 
"  must  entail  a  rent  too  high  for  the  agricultural 
"  labourer,  if  it  is  to  be  remunerative.  I  do  not  see 
"  how  this  is  to  be  met,  except  by  some  regulation 
"  that  all  cottages  certified  to  be  built  for  a  benevo- 
"  lent  purpose  towards  the  agricultural  poor  should 
"  be  exempt  from  all  taxes  paid  on  the  materials  used 
"  and  all  after  taxation,  general  and  local.  If  a 
"  cottage  which  now  costs  125^.  could  be  brought 
"  down  to  lOOZ.,  and  the  rent  fixed  at  41.  \0s.  clear 
"  of  all  taxation,  the  poor  would  be  greatly  benefited. 
"  4/.  10s.  ought  to  be  a  maximum  rent." 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  occupier,  Aylesbury,  says,  "  I 
"  think  on  all  large  farms  a  certain  number  of  cot- 
"  tages  should  be  built,  and  let  with  the  farms,  a 
"  stipulation  being  made  that  the  tenant  should  not 
"  charge  the  labourer  more  than  a  fixed  sum." 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Trovers,  Stewkley,  says,  "  I  be- 
"  lieve  that  if  landowners  would  erect  suitable  cot- 
"  tages  for  the  labouring  class  they  would,  find  it  easy 
"  to  let  them  at  a  remunerative  rent,  while  the  im- 
"  proved  moral  condition  of  their  labourers  would  be 
"  permanent  advantage  to  both." 

Mr.  John  Linnell,  bailiff,  Addington,  says,  "  The 
"  principle  is  not  suificiently  recognized  that  cottages 
"  ought  to  be  provided  for  labourers  on  the  land  as 
"  well  as  shedding  for  the  stock,  and  let  with  the 
"  farms,  a  nominal  rent  being  charged  by  the  tenant 
"  of  the  farm  ;  the  labouring  class  would  not  then  be 
"  left  at  the  mercy  of  speculators  and  small  trades- 
"  people,  as  is  too  often  the  case." 

Mr.  Thos.  Barge,  occupier,  Hillesdon, — "  When  the 
"  parish  is  in  small  holdings  there  are  great  difficul- 
"  ties  in  the  way  of  the  poor  obtaining  good  cottages. 
"  If  people  of  small  means  build,  they  expect  to  get 
"  5  or  6  per  cent.  ;  that  brings  the  rent  too  high. 
"  Only  country  gentlemen  and  large  landowners  will 
"  be  satisfied  with  2  per  cent." 

Mr.  Thos.  Ridgway,  Bourton,  occupier,  says, 
"  Cottage  building  being  unremunerative  as  a  specula- 
"  tion,  the  only  means  to  secure  better  dwellings  for 
"  the  labouring  classes  would  appear  to  be  a  kind  of 
"  mutual  understanding  between  the  parties  prin- 
"  cipally  concerned,  viz.,  the  landowner,  tenant,  and 
"  labourer,  each  endeavouring  according  to  his  cir- 
"  cumstances  to  aid  and  assist.  The  landlord  should 
"  build,  the  tenant  take  with  his  farm,  and  the 
"  labourer,  with  a  garden  provided  (a  boon  he  seldom 
"  enjoys  in  a  town),  pay  a  fair  rent  for  same  ;  by 
'<  some  such  means  as  this  I  think  eventually  it  would 

2. 


"  prove  of  benefit  to  all  parties.  But  this  is  a  sub- 
"  ject  on  which  a  great  deal  might  be  said  and  more 
"  written." 

Mr.  R.  Walpole,  J.P.,  Hanslope,  says,  "  A  good 
"  cottage  will  never  command  a  remunerative  rent, 
"  and  a  bad  cottage,  meaning  thereby  a  cottage  defi- 
"  cient  in  accommodation,  may  be  remunerative,  but 
"  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  tenant." 

Mr.  W.  Whitworth,  occupier,  Willen,  says,  "  No. 
"  But  if  you  wish  to  prevent  pauperism  you  must 
"  educate  the  children  and  give  them  letter  cottages 
"  in  some  way,  or  you  will  never  keep  them  out  of 
"  workhouses  and  jails,  and  send  every  person  to  jail 
"  or  the  workhouse  who  is  found  begging." 

Mr.  John  Werge  Howey,  landowner  and  occu- 
pier, Coleshill,  says,  "I  cannot  suggest  any,  except 
"  capitalists  build  and  are  satisfied  with  11  per  cent. 
"  per  annum." 

Rev.  W.  E.  Partridge,  Horsendon,  says,  "  Land- 
"  owners  should  as  much  as  possible  endeavour  to 
"  keep  the  cottages  under  their  own  control  and  not 
"  let  them  in  all  cases  with  the  land,  or  at  least  retain 
"  the  power  to  repossess  them  on  short  notice." 

Rev.  S.  F.  Marshall,  Farnham  Royal,  says,  "I 
"  believe  that  better  cottage  accommodation  for  the 
"  agricultural  labouring  class  would  be  provided 
"  without  disadvantage  to  the  tenant  if  it  were 
"  enacted  that  no  rent  could  be  recovered  by  legal 
"  process  for  any  cottage  or  house  that  did  not  fulfil 
"  certain  conditions  essential  to  morality  and  health 
"  of  the  occupants." 


CiECDLAE  Questions  IV.  42  and  43. 

IV.  As  to  the  NuMBEES  of  Childeen  at  School  and 
the  Ntjmbees  employed  in  Faem  Laboue. 

42.  It  would  be  of  great  assistance  towards  forming 

a  correct  judgment  upon  the  question  of 
requiring  some  amount  of  school  attendance 
in  the  case  of  children  earning  wages  by  em- 
ployment in  farm  labour  if  you  could  furnish 
the  Commissioners  with  precise  information, 
or  with  an  approximate  estimate,  relating  to 
the  points  embodied  in  the  following  tables. 

43.  Approximate  Number  of  Children  of  the  Agri- 

cultural Labouring  Class  in  attendance  at 
Elementary  Schools. 

In  Summer. 


Bucks. 

Mr.  Culley. 


On  the  Register  of  some  School. 

In  average  Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Under  10 
Years  of 
Age. 

P!2 

11 

pqo 

6 

i 

g2 

d 

i 

a 

li 

PHo 

6 

1 

0  ri 

II 

^ 

Tables  A.  and  B.  will  show  the  nature  of  the  returns 
given  in  answer  to  this  question.  Tables  C,  D., 
an4  E,  are  summaries  of  A,  and  B. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN,  YOUNG  PERSONS,  AND  WOMEN 


Backs. 
Mr.  Cnlley. 


School  Eetubn. — ^A. 

Approximate  Number  of  Children  of  the  Agricultural  Labouring  Class  in  Average  Attendance  at 
Elementary  Schools  in  the  following  Parishes  in  Buckinghamshire,  as  given  in  Returns. 


Parish  or  Hamlet. 


gummer. 


Boys. 


I- 


PJo 


Girls. 


^ 
B 


Winter. 


Boys. 


Bo 


Girls. 


Is 


Notes. 


Aylesbury  Union ; 
Aston  Abbots  -  - 

Aylesbury 
Bierton  -        -  >- 

Oring  - 

"Waddesdon       -  - 

Weston  Turville 

Winchendon,  Upper     - 


Thame  Union : 
Ickford 


Sbabbington 
Wonninghall 


WinsloTT  Union : 
Three  Claydons 
Stewkley 
Wiiislow 


Buckingham  Union : 
Addington  . 
Adstock 
Beachampton   - 
Leckhampstead 


Newton  Fagnell  Union : 
Brickhill,  Great 
Chickeley 
Emberton 
Hanslope 

Leighton 


Amersham  Union : 
Chalfont,  St.  Giles 

Coleshill 


Wycombe  Unioli : 
Bledlow 

Horsendon  and  Ilmer    - 
Fiinces  Bisborongh 


Eton  Union : 
Fartham  Koyal 
Taplow 

Total  in  average  attendance 

<  Total  on  register  of  same 
,     schools  -  -  - 


311 

6,168 

691 

436 

1,7S6 

724 

220 


437 

371 
35<l 


1,477 
1,453 
1,890 


111 

385 
272 
428 


290 

265 

624 

1,791 

386 


1,217 
531 


1,189 

124 

1,050 


1,378 
811 


2,180 
3,200 
2,470 

911 
6,010 
2,450 

1,184 


1,249 

2,138 
1,469 


8,016 
4,330 
1,800 


1,268 
1,130 
1,492 
2,522 


2,333 
1,620 
1,860 
5,540 

1,495 


3,690 
2,810 


4,130  ■- 

1,192 

2,000 


2,910 
1,920 


17 
25 
32. 

19 

67 
nrl8 

12 


18 
20 


27 
78 
24 


9 
18 

8 
21 


34 
10 
34 
40 

27 


32 
19 


20 
18 
41 


39 
5 


}- 


750 


1,000 


15 


15 

14 

9 

14 

69 

5 


22 
15 


93 
30 
20 


6 

16 

6 

2 


30 
10 
10 
30 

27 


26 
20 


20 
15 

47 


45 
9 


24 
0 
6 


0 
10 

7 


80      641 


118 


807 


121 


170 


17 
28 
28 

18 
82 
18 

10 


19 


20 
20 


43 
60 
24 


8 
21 


35 
14 
37 

48 

27 


34 
14 


20 
14 
41 


39 

4 


774 


920 


20 
3 
2 


95 


140 


IS 
14 

8 

15 

66 

5 


11 


26 
15 


93 
24 
20 


30 

10 

8 

38 

27 


11        26 
0        12 


20 
20 
47 


45 

8 


640 


755 


24 
0 
6 


126 
174 


National  school  only. 

All    except    small    dame's 

school. 
Only  school. 
All  schools  in  parish. 
Only    school ;     10    go    to 

another  parish. 
Only  school. 


A  small  Wesleyan  school 

besides. 
Only  school.   ' 
Only  school. 


AH  schools. 
Labouring  class  only.  ' 
National  and  tree  schools. 


Labouring  class  only. 
Only  school. 
Dame  school. 
Only  school. 


Only  school. 
Only  school. 
Only  school. 

A  small  dame's  school  he- 
sides. 


60  children  at  in&nt  school 
besides. 


Only  school. 
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School  Returns. — Table  B.  Bucks. 

The  iollbwing  are  Eettthns  of  Schools  which  could  not  be  included  in  Table  A.  of  Bucks  Schools,  which  r-  Cnlley. 

is  composed  only  of  Schools  where  both  Boys  and  Girls  attend,  and  where  all  Particulars  asked  for  in  £ 
the  Circulars  of  Inquiry  are  given. 


i-i 

00 

Average  Attendance. 

In  Svunmer, 

In  Winter. 

Parish. 

,     Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Notes. 

'J^ 

a  n 

d 

S2 

d 

a  " 

d 

d  CO 

5J  >-< 

1 

1 

1 

I- 

1 
^ 

11 

&■ 

1 

5i 

pqo 

^ 

pq  o 

■^ 

■  ^S 

^ 

P50 

Aston  Clinton    - 

1,108 

3,640 

30 

10 

— 

— 

49 

19 

— 

— 

Boys' school  only;  girls  not 

CubUngton 

288 

1,212 

4 

3 

4 

3 

1              1              1 
Not  given. 

given. 
Private  school ;  no  National 
school. 

Halton  - 

147 

1,452 

12 

33 

Not  given. 

Hardwick 

708 

3,200 

42       ~ 

64 

Not  given. 

All  schools  in  parish. 

Oakley  - 

420 

2,250 

16 

32 

16 

32 

Labouring  children. 

Little  Horwood - 

449 

1,950 

About  40  children. 

—     1    ■ — 

—     .    — 

Swanboome 

603 

2,510 

22           1    -     1    - 

33 

,  —         — 

Maids  Moreton  - 

543 

1,260 

50  almost  all  ur 

ider  10  years  of  age. 

ThoTnboron^'  - 

694 

2,530 

15           0     1      8     1     2 

Not  given. 

Another  small  school. 

Little  Briekhill  - 

432 

1,047 

40,  all  under  10 

40,  all  under  10 

Broughton 

155 

ll,020 

23 

23 

Schoolmistress  away. 

Ivinghoe 

1,849 

5,252 

28 

11 

35 

14 

On  register  only  given. 

There  is  another  schooL 

Northall  (Eddlesborough) 

— 

— 

27 

10 

16 

4 

i  Not  given. 

T-vro  other  schools  in  Eddies- 
borough. 
Number  on  register. 

Latimer  (Chesham) 





50 

12 

120 

30 

60          12        110          40 

Little  Missenden 

1,109 

3,173 

27 

3 

25 

10 

_ .  Not  given. 

Sannderton 

232 

1,590 

1? 

0 

15 

0 

These   attend   Risborough 
National  school. 

Woobum           -         ;  - 

2,245 

2,850 

'  72     , 

28 

No  return. 

Olney    -            -          ;  - 

2,298 

3,140 

56         ' 

1 

20 

1        - 

No  return. 
1              1        ...I,     • 

There  is  also  a  British  school. 

School  RBTrttNS Table  C. 

Summary  of  Tables  A.  and  B.,  w;here  the  particulars 
are  stated^n  the  returns  given. 

Summer. 


In  average 

Attendance. 

Boys. 

,    Girls. 

d 

(3 

pqo 

d 

a  n 
gi  i-i 

WO 

Averagp'  attendance  in  summer  "l 
in    ail'  returns    where   both  ■ 
boysand  ^Is  are  given        -  J 

823 

96 

694 

140 

School  Returns. — D. 

Total  boys  in  average  attendance  at  schools  as 
compared  with  girls  at  same  schools  where  the 
circulars  give  such  particulars. 

la  summer. 

Total  boys  under  13  -        -        -1,117 
„    girls       „     13  -        -  1,011 

School  Rei;ueNs.-^E. 
Total  children  of  both  sexes  in  average  attendance 
in,  summer  at  all  of  these  schools  where  such  par- 
ticulars are  given. 

Children  under  10     -        -        -  1,587 
„        between  10  and  13       -     246 

CXECULAK  QuEStlONS  IV;.   44.  J 

44.  Approximateniamber  of  children  of  the  Wri- 
*  cultural   labouring    class    neither   at    s^Hool 
nor  at  work. 


65  circulars  give  no  answer. 
3         „       say  "None." 

1  circular  says  "  Not  many." 

2  circulars  aay  "Ail  not  at  school  are  plaiting." 

1  circular  says  "All  not  at  school  are  making 
lace." 

Others  answer  as  follows  : —        . . 

Vaddesdon,  population  1,786,  "About  20  between 
"  8  and' 13  years,  of  age." 

WorminghaU  and  Shabbington,  population  725. 
•;  5  boys  between  8  and  10  summer  and  winter. 

;v6>boy8;       „      10  and  13        „  „ 

,.  4,girjs;  ,    „   -.  ,     „       ■-.        „  „ 

Winslow,  population  1,890.  -  ^ 

'       About  8  Or  10  between  8  and  10  years. 

,,  '    3  or  4        „       10  and  13     ,i 
Swanbourne,  population  603, — "2  boys"  between 
"  8  and  13."  ■  '  ;' 

Emberton,   population   624,' — "3  boyS  between  8 
«  and  13." 
Chalfont  St.  Giles,  populaitioin  1,217. 
About  100  boys  between  8  and  10  years  in  simimer. 
„  „  „      10  and  13 

„    -     girls      „         8  and  10 
„       10  and  13 
About  150  of  each  class  in'winter. 
CbleshiH,  population  513. 

In  winter  about  '20  boys  between  8  and  10  years. 
,         „  „    12    „  „.  10  and  13     „ 

Bledlow  Ridgfe,  "  20  boys  and  as  many  girb  between 
"  8  S,M  10  years  oftt  of  about  150  children  of;  all 
"  ages."     •'  ^  :    -'  '    •         ■    .;  "     •■"  ■- 

Risborough,  population  1,050,.^-Jf?'.  C.  Brown,  ^ays, 
"  A  few  do  not  attend  school  ~  through' the  neglect 
"b'f' their  parents,  there  are  three  schools  in  the 
"  parish,  one  in  each  hamlet  supported  by  private 
"  betieifafctioii."  .  ;- 

sW" 


" 

» 

» 

^  » 

» 

3J, 
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Sucks. 

Mr.  Culley. 

f. 


CiRCULAE  Questions  IV.  45. 

45.  Approximate  number  of  young  persons  of  the 
agricultural  labouring  class  growing  up  with 
insufficient  education. 
Where  numbers  are  given  in  answer  to  this  question 
they  are  as  follows  : — 


Population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Aston  Abtot 

311 

30 

30 

Oving 

436 

15 

12 

Singleton 

386 

11 

4 

Emterton     - 

624 

27 

12 

Northall 



15 

15 

Coleshill 

531 

31 

17 

Horsenden  and  Ilmer 

124 

5 

Chalfont,  St.  Giles 

1,217 

200 

!     200 

Bledlow 

1,189 

100  Male  and  Female. 

1 

Other  circulars  answer  as  follows  : — 

Rev.  A.  Isliam,  Weston  Turville, — "  Many  females 
"  cannot  write  their  names,  and  some  males,  but  the 
"  number  is  greatly  diminished." 

Rev.  B.  Morland,  Shabbington,  says,  "  Very  few  of 
"  the  boys  are  sufficiently  educated,  I  may  say  none, 
"  as  they  are  taken  away  so  young,  but  the  difficulty 
"  is  how  to  keep  them  longer.  Females  are  much 
"  better  educated,  sufficiently  so  for  me  to  get  them 
"  all  out  to  service." 

Rev.  J  as.  Stutter,  Worminghall,  says,  "All  would 
"  depend  upon  what  was  considered  to  be  the 
"  meaning  of  the  word  insufficient ;  there  are 
"  certainly  many  young  persons  imperfectly  educated, 
"  T  mean  not  sufficiently  for  then-  condition  in  life." 

Rev.  Wm.  Hinton,  Claydon,  says,  "  Very  few 
"  males  without  elementary  education,  but  cannot 
"  state  a  number.  I  should  think  no  females,  as 
"  girls  attend  school  better." 

Rev.  M.  D.  Maulden,  Swanbourne,  says,  "  They 
"  are  for  the  greater  part  •  backward,  the  habit  of 
"  straw  plaiting  preventing  much  real  school  work 
"  being  done  by  the  girls.  There  is  a  plaiting  school 
"  attended  by  about  20  girls  over  11  years  of  age. 
"  They  plait  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  having 
"  half  an  hour's  schooling  in  the  morning  and  an 
"  hour  in  the  afternoon  for  five  days  per  week  ;  a 
"  regular  child  can  get  about  a  day  and  a  half's 
"  schooling  per  week." 

Rev.  D.  TVatkins,  Thomborough,  says,  all  can 
read,  most  of  them  can  write,  and  many  of  them  can 
cipher  a  little. 

Rev.  M.  W.  Davies,  Maids  Moreton,  says,  "  The 
"  generality  know  how  to  read ;  those  who  do  not  owe 
"  it  commonly  to  the  neglect  of  their  parents,  who 
"  woidd  not  use  a  good  school,  when  placed  within 
"  their  reach." 

Rev.  R.  M.  Russell,  Beachampton,  says,  "  The 
"  greater  majority  of  the  19  males  employed  on  the 
«  10  farms." 

Mr.  Thos.  Barge,  Hillesden,  says,  "  Till  within  a 
"  recent  period  the  means  of  education  were  very 
"  scant  in  this  parish.  Some  of  the  labourers  are  very 
"  unlearned,  but  it  is  different  now  with  the  children ; 
"  they  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  good 
"  school.  Being  a  scattered  village  there  is  no  night 
"  school,  but  in  lieu  of  that,  books  are  found  them 
"  after  they  leave  school." 

Rev.  W.  J.  Hamilton,  Ivinghoe,  says,  "  I  cannot 
"  state ;  many  attend  the  Sunday  school  who  do  not 
"  come  daily,  and  in  fact,  have  very  little  teaching 
"  except  what  is  obtained  there." 

Rev.  T.  P.  Williams,  Little  Brickhill,  says,  "  As 
«  scarcely  any  children  remain  at  school,  even  so 
«  long  as  to  nine  years  old,  the  education  of  all  is 
"  insufficient." 

Rev.  J.  P.  Langley,  Olney,  says,  «  Some  cannot 
"  read  or  write ;  the  education  of  almost  all  is  very 
"  insignificant." 

Mr.  Francis  Coles,  Chicheley,  says,  «  All  can  read 
"  and  most  of  them  can  write." 


Mr.  W.  G.  Duncan,  J.  P.,  Chairman  of  Newport 
Board  of  Guardians,  Bradwell,  says,  "In  all  parishes 
"  you  will  find  parents  who  neglect  their  children's 
"  education  and  morals.  There  are  very  few  young 
"  persons  in  this  parish  who  cannot  read." 

Mr.  C.  Metcalfe,  Latimer,  says  "  The  education  of 
"  the  girls  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  boys,  as 
"  the  boys  are  sent  out  to  work  soon." 

Rev.  F.  H.  Ashley,  Wooburn,  says,  "  All  have 
"  been  to  school,  but  some  insufficiently  educated." 

Mr.  Charles  Brown,  Princes  Eisborough,  says, 
"  About  three  families  in  20  neglect  daily  education, 
"  owing  to  the  children's  going  to  work  or  negligence 
"  of  the  parents." 

CiECULAE  Questions  IV.  46  to  51. 

46.  Is  there  an  evening  school  in  your  parish  ? 

47.  How  many  weeks  in  the  year  is  it  open  ? 

At  what  periods  of  the  year  ? 

48.  How  many  nights  per  week  ? 

49.  How  many  hours  per  night  ? 

50.  What  is  the  number  of  scholars  ? 


On  the  Re^ster. 

In  average  Attendance. 

In  Winter. 

In  Summer. 

^ 

u 

0) 

^ 

% 

Under  12. 

Above  12. 

Under  12. 

Above  12. 

p 

< 

51.  What  are  the  subjects  of  instruction  ? 

46.  Is  there  an  evening  school  in  your  parish  ? 
Circulars  from  37  parishes  answer  that  they  have 

night  schools. 

The  following  parishes  have  night  schools  for  both 
boys  and  girls  : — Aylesbury,  Cublington  Adstock, 
Thomborough,  Emberton,  Olney,  and  Wooburn. 

Waddlesdon  and  Princes  Eisborough  have  each 
three  night  schools,  and  Hardwick  two  for  boys, 

47.  How  many  weeks  in  the  year  is  it  open,  and  at 

what  periods  ? 

In  Emberton  and  Bledlow  the  schools  are  open 
throughout  the  year  for  boys  and  girls,  and  in  Olney 
throughout  the  year  for  girls  only. 

In    6  parishes  the  schools  are  open  above  20  weeks. 

„  14  „  „  „  for  20  weeks. 

„  10  „  „  „    less  than  20  weeks. 

„     5  parishes  the  number  of  weeks  is  not  stated. 

All  these  are  open  in  winter  or  spring  only,  and 
all  for  from  12  to  24  weeks. 

48.  How  many  nights  per  week  ? 

In  Cublington  6  nights  for  boys  and  2  for  girls. 
„   In  Emberton  5  nights. 

„   Aylesbury  4  nights  for  boys  and  2  for  girls. 
„     3  parishes  4  nights. 
»    11       »        3      „ 
)>    17        »  2      „ 

„      1  parish  1  night. 
„   Waddesdon  2  schools  for  2  nights,  and  1  school 

for  3  nights. 
„   Eisborough  2  schools  for  3  nights  and  1  school 

for  2  nights. 

49.  How  many  hours  per  night  ? 

1  school  is  open  for  3  hours. 

2  schools  are  open  for  2\  hours. 

i!       »  »         2     » 

1  school  is  open  for  1  hour. 
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50.  What  is  the  number  of  scholars  ? 
The  following  table  shows  the  nature  of  the  answers 
to  this  question. 


On  the 

In  averags 

Attendance. 

Register. 

In  Winter. 

In  Summer. 

C4 

f^ 

u 

p 

h          1    V 

QJ 

>■ 

s       ^ 

S 

^ 

o 

o2  li« 

a2 

Emberton 

10 

28 

10 

28 

6 

14 

Cublington 

15 

19 

13 

15 

Oving     .        -         . 

3 

27 

2 

15 

__ 



Aylesbury,  Boys 

0 

45 

0 

25 





„          Girls 

0 

90 

0 

70 



, 

Bierton   - 

0 

28 

0 

14 





Waddesden 

1 

70 

2 

34 

^ 

Upper  Winchendon 

5 

12 

5 

10 





Ickford    - 

4 

16 

4 

16 

__ 

, 

■Worminghall 

7 

18 

5 

9 





Swanboume 

0 

40 

0 

31 

_. 



Adstock  - 

20 

32 

16 

22 

___ 



Leckhampstead 

4 

21 

4 

11 





Chalfont  St.  GUes 

6 

34 

5 

30 





ColeshUl  - 

0 

18 

0 

6 





Buckingham 

0 

10 

0 

10 

_ 

__ 

Taplow 

2 

7 

2 

5 

___ 



Woobum 

0 

72 

0 

49 

Boys  and  girls. 

Aston  Abbotts 

— 



0 

12 



Winslow  - 





0 

30 



Thomborough  - 

a 

5 

25 

Boys  and  girls. 

Bisborough 

5 

0 

30 





Aston  Clmton  - 

13 





Halton     - 

» 

20 

Hardwick 

25 



Two  Claydons 

31 





Little  Horwood 

_ 

30 





Loudwater 

30 



Stewkley 

50 

__ 



Chiekeley 

17 





Ivinghoe  - 

19 

Boys  and  girls. 

NorthaU  - 

13 





Saunderton 

_ 

8 





Little  Missenden 

_ 

18 





Famham  Royal 

. 

29 





Olney 

: 

0 

12  Boys. 

— 



«                                      "                  " 

4 

0 

30  Girls. 

— 



Bledlow 

"Soi 

netime 

s  none ;  neve 

r  more  than  8." 

51.  What  are  the  subjects  of  instruction  ? 

Wherever  there  are  night  schools  for  girls  sewing 
is  taught. 

In  all  night  schools  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
are  taught. 

In  five  cases  Scripture  teaching  is  added  ;  in  two 
cases  dictation  and  letter  writing  are  added  ;  in  two 
cases  geography,  and  in  one  history. 

The  following  notes  are  given  in  answer  to  the 
question  46  : — 

Bev.  A.  Isham,  Weston  Turville,  says,  "  An  evening 
"  school  attended  by  about  20  of  all  ages  was  open  in 
"  the  winter  of  1866  to  1867  for  about  12  weeks  in 
"  winter  ;  but  for  want  of  a  superintendent  it  was  not 
"  opened  in  1867  to  1868." 

Bev.  B.  W.  Bussell,  Beachampton, — "  There  is  no 
"  evening  school.  Except  an  evening  school  is 
"  restricted  as  to  age  it  appears  to  encourage  indif- 
"  ference  towards  the  day  school,  and  encourages  an 
"  earlier  removal  from  school  to  work." 

Bev.  W.  E.  Partridge,  Horsendon,  says,  "  I  don't 
"  aifect  night  schools  in  general.  Much  mischief 
"  frequently  follows  unless  a  strict  surveillance  in  all 
"  cases  is  exercised  to  and  from  school  after  dark." 

CiRCDLAE  Questions  TV.  52. 

52.  Do  you  consider  that  the  evening  school  ade- 

quately supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  day 
school  ? 
52  circulars  give  no  answer. 
2        „        answer "  Yes." 
1  circular  answers  "  Very  fairly." 
1        J,  „  "  To  a  certain  extent." 

1        „  „  "  Not  altogether," 

20  circulars  answer  "  No." 


Others  as  follows : — 

Bev.  T.  J.  Williams,  Waddesdon,  says,  "Not 
"  adequately,  certainly;  but  it  is  a  great  help  to 
"  those  who  use  it  regularly.'' 

Bev.  H.  W.  E.  Armstrong,  Bierton,  says,  "  It  might 
"  do  so  if  regularity  of  attendance  could  be  secured." 

Bev.  J.  Thornton,  Aston  Abbots,  says,  "  No  ;  being 
"  quite  voluntary  it  is  not  attended." 

Mr.  W.  Hinton,  Claydon,  says,  "  Yes ;  it  is  appre- 
«  ciated  fully." 

Bev.  G.  W.  Tomkins,  Lavendon,  says,  "It  does 
"  much  good." 

[Note. — The  return  of  the  night  school  in  Laveudon 
was  accidentally  omitted  from  the  Table  of  Night 
Schools.  It  is  open  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  for 
six  nights  per  week,  and  has  about  30  scholars. 
There  is  no  return  of  a  day  school.] 

Circular  Questions  IV.  53. 

53.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  principal  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  maintaining  an  efficient  evening 
school  ? 

41  circulars  give  no  answer. 

Several  witnesses  give  more  than  one  source  of 
difficulty.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion 
in  which  the  different  causes  of  difficulty  are  named 
in  35  answers  : — 

Weariness  or  indifference  of  the  young  15  times. 

Want  of  teaching  power  or  funds        -  13      „ 

Indifference  of  parents  -  -    5      „ 

Want  of  schoolrooms  -  -  -    5      „ 

Beer-houses    -  .  .    3      ^^ 

One  circular  answers  that  there  is  no  difficulty. 

Others  answer  as  follows : — 

Bev.  A.  Isham,  Weston  Turville,  says,  "  The 
"  want  of  a  master  to  conduct  the  male  department. 
"  And  with  regard  to  the  female  department,  the 
"  girls  will  not  leave  their  plait  for  education  ;  if 
"  they  would,  the  want  of  a  mistress." 

Bev.  W.  H.  Young,  Oving,  says  "I  do  not  approve 
"  of  evening  schools  for  girls  in  a  village.     It  does 
"  not  answer  for  young  men,  except  in  the  winter. 
"  I  find  the  young  men  who  have  learnt  very  little  , 
"  ashamed  to  come  with  boys  who  have  left  school ' 
"  lately,  and  therefore  know  more  than  themselves." 

Bev.  JR.  C.  Green,  Loughton,  says,  "It  is  dependent 
"  almost  entirely  upon  me.  A  young  man  helped 
"  me  gratuitously  last  winter  for  one  hour  per  night, 
"  but  I  wanted  more  help,  and  should  like  to  be  able 
"  to  remunerate  the  helpers  for  their  services.  The 
"  school  ought  to  be  open  five  nights  instead  of  three ; 
"  but  I  could  not  undertake  this  myself,  and  it  ap- 
"  pears  to  me  absurd  to  expect  a  day  master  or 
"  mistress  to  undertake  it.  At  present  the  great 
"  burden  is  the  backwardness  of  the  pupils  ;  this 
"  evil  will  probably  diminish  as  the  influence  of  a 
"  good  day  school  extends  itself,  a  thing  which  we 
"  have  only  lately  succeeded  in  getting.  Several  of 
"  the  younger  boys  are  too  tired  and  sleepy  to  do 
"  much  work  at  a  night  school.  I  take  them  at  9 
"  when  I  know  that  they  have  left  the  day  school." 

Mr.  B.  Walpole,  J. P.,  Hanslope,  says,  "  The  want 
"  of  a  paid  male  superintendent  and  master,  and  of 
"  voluntary  teachers.  The  National  day  school  is 
"  under  Government  inspection,  and  is  a  mixed  girls' 
"  school,  therefore  under  a  mistress,  who  is  not  fitted 
"  by  her  sex  to  be  a  paid  teacher  of  young  male 
"  persons  in  an  evening  school.  The  mistake  made 
"  by  Government  is,  laying  down  the  principle  of 
"  payment  by  results,  and  then  neglecting  to  foUow 
"  it  up  by  recognizing  uncertificated  teachers.  I 
"  think  the  system  of  Government  inspection  very 
"  good,  but  that  it  is  too  confined  in  its  operation  ; 
"  and  I  have  also  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  for  the 
"  purposes  of  giving  a  sufficient  education  to  the 
"  children  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  it  requires 
"  too  high  a  qualification  for  the  teachersj  and  im- 
"  poses  too  high  a  standard  upon  the  taught.  I  am 
"  sole  manager  of  the  school  in  this  parish,  and 
"  speak  from  observation.  The  Government  does 
"  not  seem  to  know  the  difference  that  exists  between 

3Q  3 
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Bedfordshire. 


'  the  life  of  a  child  in  a  comparatively  sparsely 
'*  populated  district  and  that  of  one  who  is  born  and 
'  bred  in  the  hotbed  of  a  manufacturing  town.  I 
'^  believe  that  inquiry  of  experienced  persons,  such 
"  as  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  6f  Schools,  will  show 
"  th^t  a  chUd  of  7  years  who  pays  his  2d.  a 
"  week  for  his  schooling  in  London  is  equal  in 
"  intelligence  and  quickness  to  one  of  9  in  an 
"agricultural  district  paying  the  same  amount ;  and 
"  I  think  that  until  this  ditference  is  recognized  and 
"  ^fited.  on  Government  inspection  will  not  do  the 
"  good  that  it  might." 

fltiv..W.  F.  Norris,  Buckingham,  says,  "  The  class 
"  of  persoi^  for  wbQ'm  night  schools  are  intended 


"  will  not  come  to  the  school.  Their  primary  educa- 
"  tiou  generally  has  been  much  neglected,  and  they 
"  tfiemselves  have  no  desire  or  inclination  to  learn 
"  anything  more  than  they  already  know.  Many 
"  come  to  school  for  a  night  or  so,  but  lack  that 
"  perseverance  which  is  essential  to  improvement. 
"  Consequently  they  give  up  the  effort,  and  seek 
"  some  more  pleasant  mode  of  passing  their  evenings. 
"  A  constant  excuse  for  not  attending  school  is,  that 
"  their  fathers  got  through  the  world  without  learning 
"  and  they  are  content  to  do  the  same. 

"  I  consider  that  there  is  no  lack  of  teaching  power 
"  or  disposition  in  school  managers  to  render  any 
"  assistance  they  can." 


GENERAL  EVIDENCE  EROM  BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Evidence  from  52  parishes  in  Bedfordshire,  giviiig_the  Answers  to  the  Circular  Question  III.- 

.  37. — ("  Grive  a_  geners^l  description  of  the  cottagea-an  your  parish  in  respect  ef, — '1.  Con- 

"  structioh   (including    size    of   rooms,   ventilation    and    drainage).      2.    Accommodation 

"  (including  number  of  rooms  in  proportion,  to  Jiel  family,  water  supply,  garden,   out- 

"  houses,  &c.).     3.  Ownership:  i.e.,  whether  by  landowner,  or  by  tradesmen  with  whom 

, ,  ;.  ,."  the  tenants  are  obliged  to  deal,  or  by  other  person  ,  or  persons.     4.  K^rit.")     And  other 

'>:■:■:  T   evidencej' including  that  of  labourers,  their  wives  and  children,  &o. 

"  to  other  parishes;  there  are  some  very  good  and 
"  •  some  very  bad  cottages." 

Visited:  a  block  of  four  cottages  recently.built  by  the 
Duke  ofBedford,  such  as  those "  described  by  Mr. 
Stephienson  jfor  "Vy^oburn,  the  centre  cottages  have  two 
bedrobms.  upstairs,  and  the  end  cottages  three  each, 
the  walls  are  14-inch  solid  brick  walls,  and  plastered, 
which,  with  the  very  perfect  offices  for ,  each-  cottage 
and  conimoti  oven,  will  make  the  cost  very  sreat, 
certaihly.mbre  than  800/.  for  the  four. 

46.  Mrs.  \Keani  living  in  one  of  these  cottages, 
has  brought  up  10  children,  the  youngest  of  11  years 
is  still  at"  school,  and  none  of  her  children  have  left 
school  undejr  10  years  of  age;  her  husband  has  14*. 
per  week.    | 

-4c.  Visited  aJao  three  old  mud  cottages  built  in 
1801,;  and  'in  bad  condition,  rooms  very  low  and 
small  as  usual  in  old  mud  cottages ;  in  one  of  these, 
with -two  small  bedrooms, -a  family  of- nine,  father, 
mother,  and  seven  children,  eldest  children  girls 
18  and  16,  and  boy  15. 

5.  Harlington  -  Pop.,  557  -  Acr.,  1,841. 

Ten  acres  of  gardens  and  allotments.  Cultivation 
half  arable. 

^a.  Mr.  John.  W,  Foil  says,  "  The  cottages  gene- 
"  rally  consist  of  two  rooms  below  and  two  small 
"  rooms  above,  but  many  have  not  more  than  one 
"  bedroom.,  Ventilation  and  drainage  very  fair  • 
"  water  supply  good  ;  generally  belong  to  liandowners', 
"  a  few  to  tradesmen." 

5b.  Arthur  Cox,  has  never  been  at  any  school,  is 
8  years  old,  and  cannot  read  nor  write. 

[Note. — There  is  no  school  at  Harlington,  and 
children  attend  Westming  school.] 

5c.  Charles  Denton,  labourer,  with  four  children 
has  been  out  of  work  six  days,  and  is  now  applvine 
for  relief;  eldest  child  6.  fi- J    b 

5d.  Mr.  J.  W.  Foil  estimated  the  addition  to  the 
ordinary  labourer's  wage  of  11*.  per  week  to  be  by 
piece  work  and  extra  wage  in  haytime  and  harvest, 
2*.  per  week  for  the  year,  which,  allowing  I*,  a  week 
is  52*.  per  year  as  the  value  of  beer  allowance, 
which  make  the  cost  per  week  of  such  a  man  14*. 
for  the  year  ;  eight  pints  of  beer  are  often  allowed  in 
long  days  in  harvest; 

6.  Hockliffe  -  Pop.,  416  -   Acr.,   1,000, 
Four  acres  of  small  allotment.     Cultivation  chiefly 

pastoral. 

6a.  Rev.  J.  S.  Newman^  a&js  of  the  cottages, 
"  Ventilation  and  drainage  in  "some  cases  imperfect  ; 
"  in  several  instances  only  one  bedroom ;  water  has' 
'•'  to  be  fetched  from  a  distance  ;  more  privies  needed. 
"  Ownership  generally  satisfactory.     Average  rent, 
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1.  Aspley  Guise  -  Pop.,  1,435  -  Acr.,  1,936. 
H      "  Cultivation  mixed, 

la.-  Rev.  H.  M.  Er shine  says,  "  The  condition  of 
"  cottages  varies  very  much  according  to  ownership, 
"  the  wotrst  are  those  which  belong  to  small  pro- 
"  prietors,  farmers,  and  small  tradesmen,  who  are 
"  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  lay  out  anything  in 
"  their  improvement ;  some  have  but  one  bedroom 
'*!  i  for  the  whole  family ;  few,  if  any,^  have  more  than 
"  two  ;  the  rent  rahges  from  3/.  to  Ql.  a  year. 
2.  Battlesden  -  Pop.,  143  -  Acr.,  1,096. 
Cultivation  mixed.  AU  cottages  have  an  allotment 
of ^^0  poles.    ■ 

ia.  Mr.  Geo:  Harris  says  of  the  cottages,  "  They 
"  are  of  brick  and  thatch,  old  cottages,  but  have  been 
"  recently  put  into  repair  and  made  comfortable  by 
''.the  landowner,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  cottages." 

-^     ..    3.  Chalgrave  -  Pop.,  961  -  Acr.,  2,330. 

> Allotments,  17  acres  of  glebe  let  in  allotments, 
eight  of  20  poles,  and  10  .between  40  poles  and  5 
acres.    Rent,  3/.'  per  acre. 

3a.  Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton  says  of  the  cottages,  "  In 
"  most  cases  their  is  only  one  downstairs  room,  10  or 
"12  feet  square,  with  fireplace ;  this  is  used  as  kitchen 
''■and  living  room;  behind  this  is  a  small  room  (with- 
"  out  fire{jlace),  about  10  feet  by  6.  Above  these  are 
"  two  bedrooms,  the  staircase  reducing  the  size  of  the 
"  smaller  one.  Out  of  118  cottages,  60  belong  to 
"  sniall  yeoman  farmers,  37  to  small  tradesmen,  11 
"  to  men  in  humble  •  circumstances,  and  10  to  the 
"  large  landowners."    Rent  of  cottages,  4/.  to  51.  5s. 

3i.  Mrs.  Mitchell,  "  I  was  applying  for  relief 
"  when  I  saw  you  last,  sir,  at  Woburn,  because  my 
"  husband  was  out  of  work  ;  he  is  hoeing  wheat  now, 
"  and  his  eldest  boy  is  with  him,  that  boy  cannot 
"  read  nor  write ;  four  of  these  six  have  never  been 
"  at  school,  and  I  can't  say  any  of  'em  can  read  or 
"  write  ;  they  plait  sometimes  as  late  as  10  at  night, 
"  but  then  they  rest  four  or  five  hours  in  the  day." 
■  [Nora.' — These  children  were  very  iU  clad,  wretched, 
and  sickly  looking,  and  the  parents  had  been  accused 
of  ill'-treating  them,-  which  however  the  woman 
vehemently  denied;] 

3c.  Mr,  John  Ayre,  occupier :  "  I  pay  men  12*. 
"'per week,  they  get  nothing  extra  except  in  hay- 
"  'tinie  and  harvest." 

4.  Eversholt  -  JPop,,  885  -  Acr.,  2^,130. 
,    Cultivation  niixed.     Eighteen  acres  let  in  allot* 
;  m.^nts,  of  which  44  are  of  20  poles  let  at  40*.  •  per 
acre. 

;,;.4^.,  ReVf  W.  S.  Baker,  sneaking  of  the  cottages, 
said,    ''  This  is   an  open   parish,    siipplyihg  labour 
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66.  Mrs  J  G.  Turney,  herself,  husband,  and  seVeti 
children  in  a  cottage  with  only  one  sitting  and  one  small 
low  bed  room;  eldest  girl  20,  eldest  boy  17  ;  husband 
earning  11*.  per  week  and  son  7s.  per  week.  Her 
husband  was  in  one  benefit  club  for  25  years,  and  then 
they  found  it  was  insolvent,  and  he  and  some  others 
started  a  new  club  at  the  same  public  house,  which  he 
still  subscribes  to.  There  are  four  such  clubs,  one  at 
each  of  the  public  houses  in  the  village.  There  are  one 
or  two  houses  like  hers,  but  none  worse  for  large 
families. 

7.  Hulcote  and  Salford  -  Pop.,  335  -  Acr.,  1,800 
Cottages,  51. 

Cultivation  mixed.  Forty-one  allotments  undier 
one  acre. 

7a.  Rev.  B.  C.  Smith,  of  the  cottages,  says,  "  They 
"  are  mostly  wattle  and  daub,  or  lath  and'  plaster  ; 
"  the  rooms  are  low,  of  medium  size,  and  I  do  not 
"  think  the  drainage  very  bad  generally  speaking. 
"  In  consequence  of  the  miserable  state  of  repair 
"  that  they  are  in  the  ventilation  is  ahwiidant.  There 
"  is  no  deficiency  of  water ;  the  gardens  are  small, 
"  some  have  none,  but  they  have  allotment  ground  ; 
"  outhouses  bad.  Some  families  are  much  crowded. 
"  The  cottages  belong  to  lessees  under  All  Souls 
"  College,  Oxford,  i.e.  those  in  Salford,  not  those  in 
"  Hulcote.  Three  out  of  the  five  in  Hulcote  belong 
"  to  me  ;  the  other  two  to  the  Rev.  G.  G-.  Barter  of 
"  Cranfield.  Rent  Is.  a  week  generally,  though  some 
"  few  are  let  at  2s.  6d.  per  week. 

75.  Joseph  Laing.  Has  1  \s.  per  week  ;  lives  in  a 
very  bad  cottage  with  a  daughter  18,  and  two  sons  13 
and  5  ;  living  room  very  low  and  small,  and  one 
very  small  bedroom. 

Cottage  next  it  same  size  and  in  same  bad  condition. 
John  Laing,  in  a  similar  cottage  near  these  two,  has 
also  lis.  per  week. 

8.  Husborne  Crawley  -  Pop.,  535  -  Acr.,  1,520. 
Allotments,  65  allotments  of  20  poles  ;  rent,  40s. 

per  acre. 

8a.  Rev.  V.  S.  C.  Smith  says  of  the  cottages, "  The 
"  houses  generally  contain  two  rooms  below,  two  or 
"  three  above  stairs ;  size,  9  ,feet  square ;  water  supply, 
"  outhouses,  &c.  in  good  proportion ;  the  rent  Is.  2rf. 
"  to  Is.  4t?.  per  week.  There  are  a  few  exceptional 
"  houses  where  the  rent  is  about  4Z.  per  annum,  with 
"  for  the  most  part  one  room  below  and  one ,  or  two 
"  above.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  owns  about  seven- 
"  eighths  of  the  houses  ;  the  rest  chiefly  belong  to 
"  small  non-resident  tradesmen." 

A  new  and  very  good  school  recently  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  with  Moule's  earth  closets  in  ope- 
ration, which  seem  to  answer  very  well. 

86.  Charles  Bowler,  labourer,  "  I  worked  foi;  the 
"  duke  may  be  a  do^en  years  ago  a^  \s,  4d.  a  day, 
"  8,s.  a  week,  then  we  were  raised,  to  9s.,  and  then 
"  lbs.,  and  there  w.e.  stuck  for  a  good  many  years, 
"  and  then  the  new  railway  raised  us,  to  lis.,  and 
«  now  I  believe  they  pay  12s.,  but  many:  a  farmer 
"  round  pays  no  more  than  lis." 

9,  MUton  Bryant  -  Pop.,  352  (1861),  now  (309)  ; 

Acr.,  1,508. 

Allotments,  46  allotments  of  20  poles.  Cultivation 
one-third  arable, 

9a.  Rev.  H.  Cobbe  says  of  the  cottages,  "Two 
"  storied,  brick-tiled  or  slated.  Living  room  about 
"  12  square  yards,  with  one  small  room  behind  and  a 
"  bedroom  over  each.  Ventilation  and  drainage 
"  fair.  Water  supply  very  good ;  garden  and  out- 
"  house  close  to  cottage,  and  allotments  near  at 
«  hand.  Landowner.  Every  cottage  except  nine 
"  belonging  to  charity  trustees,  and  three  belonging 
"  to  another  landowner  are  upon  one  estate.  Gene- 
«  rally  21.  12s.  per  annum." 

96.  Mr.  Lewis  Burnell,  occupier,  pays  his  ordinary 
labourers  1  Is.  per  week,  horsemen  12s.  with  no  in* 
urease  except  in  haytime  and  harvest. 

10.  PotsgEove  -  Pop.,  298  -  Acr.,  — . 

Allotments,  40  of  20  poles  each,  at  40s.  per  aci-e. 

10a.  Rev.  J.  G.  Bulman  sa,ys,  "  The  cottages  Viary 
'<  much  :  some  of  them  are  fairly  comfortable,  others 


"  are  very  deficient  in  accomnioda,troiS  In  6iie,  in 
"  which  there  are  (I  think)  seven  persons,  there  is,  for 
"  instance,  only  one  small  bedroom  under  the  tliatched 
"  roof,  in  addition  to  the  room,  by  no  means  large, 
"  on  the  ground  floor. 

"  There  is  sufficient  water  supply  from  a  good  well 
"  in  the  village. 

"  Some  of  the  cottages  are  owned  by  tradesmen. 
"  The  cottagers  teU  me  they  are  requested,  but  deny 
"  that  are  compelled  to  deal  with  them,  I  leave 
"  you  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  distinction.  I 
"  ought  to  add  that  these  cottages  are  about  the  best 
"  in  the  village." 

106.  Mr.  Joseph  Paxton,  occupier,  says,.  "  It  is 
"  admitted  that  the  cottage  accommodation  in  agri- 
"  cultural  districts  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 
"  Generally  speaking,  the  class  seem  to  delight  in 
"  being  huddled  together.  There  ought  to  be  three 
"  bedrooms  in  cottages  where  large  families  exist. 
"  The  system  of  'earth  closets'  is  so  remarkably 
"  simple  and  so  very  beneficial  to  health  that  when 
"  in  operation  it  is  a  great  boon." 

10c.  Mr.  William  Stopp,  occupier,  pays  men  from 
lis.  to  13s.  per  week  ;  employs  no  boys  under  10. 
Thinks  wages  are  increased  on  an  average  Is.  per 
week  for  the  year  by  piece  work. 

lOd.  Mr.  J.  Hill,  occupier,  says,  "  I  employ  no 
"  boy  under  10,  and  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
"  be  employed  so  young  if  it  were  not  for  the  poverty 
"  of  the  parents  ;  I  pay  men  from  lis.  to  13s.  per 
«  week." 

lOe.  Mrs.  Bunyan,  Sheeplane,  hamlet  of  Pots- 
grove,  "  I  have  four  children,  three  are  at  school,  the 
"  eldest  10;  they  are  not  fit  to  go  to  work  till  they 
"  are  12.  My  husband  has  lis.  a  week  regulaiiy 
"  now  he  is  draining,  and  may  get  13s.  by  the  piece. 
"  We  have  an  allotment  of  30  poles,  but  we  had  our 
"  name  down  a  long  time  before  we  got  it.  I  find  it 
"  very  difficult  to  keep  my  children  at  school,  'but 
"  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  keep  them  out  of  the  plait 
"  school." 

10/".  Mrs.  Bodsworth,  living  in  a  very  bad  cottage^ 
rent  Is.  per  week  (this  cottage  not  fit  for  any  one  to 
live  in). 

10^.  Mrs.  Neal,  husband  and  five  children ;  is  a 
very  wretched  cottage  with  one  very  small  bedroom, 
rent  Is.  2d.  per  week.  ' 

11.  Eidgmont  -  Pop.,  1,029  -  Acr.,  2,238. 
Allotments,  15  ^cres,  let  in  110  allotments.     Culti- 
vation,   two-thirds   arable.      National   and  British 
schools. 

11a.  Mr.  J.  Crouch,  occupier,  iRidgmont,' says  of  the 
cottages,  "  The  cottages  in  this  parish  are  for  the, most 
"  part  substantially  built  and  well  ventilated.  Rather 
"  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  cottages  are  owned  by 
"  the  labourers  themselves,  small '  tradesmen,  &c.  ; 
"  more  than  one-third  are  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
"  Bedford,  the  principal  landowner.  I  believe  the 
"  average  rent  is  about  3Z.  10s.  per  annum." 

116.  James  Wait,  Bickerings  Park,  Ridgmont,  a 
farm  labourer  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  14  boys  twitch- 
ing, boys  between  8  and  1 1  years,  and  receiving  2s. 
per  week,  "  1  have  lis.  a  week  and  do  piece  work  oc- 
"  casionally  ;  these  boys  are  here  because  their  parents 
"  can't  afibrd  to  keep  them  at  school ;  they'll  work 
"  here  or  elsewhere  till  autumn,  and  then -may  be 
"  some  of  them  w.ill  be  sent  to  school." 

lie.  Charles  Tuck  (one  of  gang)  : 

How  old  are  you  ?— « In  my  11 "  (10). 

Can  you  read  and  write  ? — "  A  little." 

Can  you  spell  your  ownname  ? — "Yes  "  (spelling  it), 

\\d.  Phineas  Juff  (one  of  gang)  : 

How  old  are  you  ? — "  In  my  nine"  (8). 

Can  you  read  and  write  ? — "  Not  much." 

Can  you  spell  your  name  ? — "  No." 

lie.  Mr.  Henry  Readman,  guardian  for  Eidgmont, 
"  We  shall  pay  5s.  rates  this  year ;  the  workhouse 
"  (Woburn)  is  full  of  able-bodied  men  whose  families 
"  are  receiying  out  relief;  18  came  in  one  day  altput 
"  three  Weeks  ago,  ha,ying  amopgst  them  about  60 
"  persons  comiposing  tKeif  families." 
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12.  Tilsworth  -  Pop.,  348  -  Acr.,  1,213. 

Cultivation  mixed. 

12ffl.  Rev.  Joseph  Simpson  says,  "  There  are  55  cot- 
"  tages  in  the  parish,  of  which  23  have  one  bedroom, 
"  30  two  bedrooms,  2  three  bedrooms  ;  32  cottages 
"  are  occupied  by  farim  labourers  in  regular  employ- 
"  ment. 

"  A  great  many  old  cottages  built  of  wooden 
"  frames,  lath  and  plaster,  and  thatched  ;  some,  and 
"  those  bad  ones,  of  brick  and  slate,  built  by  trades- 
"  men ;  some  cottages  freehold  or  copyhold  on  the 
"  waste. 

"  Drainage  very  bad,  and  a  great  many  nuisances. 

"  Eent  of  cottages  about  3/.  10s.  per  annum.  Many 
"  old  cottages  belong  to  landowners." 

[Note. — The  cottages  in  Tilsworth  are  in  many 
cases  as  bad  as  they  well  can  be,  and  overcrowded 
in  five  or  six  instances  visited  by  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner ;  two  extremely  badly  situated  cottages  by 
the  side  of  a  pond,  belonging  to  one  of  the  land- 
owners. There  is  no  school,  and  only  .seven  boys 
were  reported  as  attending  the  Wesleyan  school  in 
Tebworth,  about  two  miles  ;  what  should  be  the  school, 
a  very  small  building,  is  used  as  a  plait  school.] 

126.  Mr.  J.  H.  Simpson,  speaking  of  the  state  of 
the  parish,  said  "  About  the  time  the  boys  voices  be- 
"  gin  to  crack  they  are  just  beginning  to  be  able  to 
"  read  the  Psalms  easily.  The  girls  are  hard  worked 
"  by  their  parents  as  long  as  they  are  young,  and 
"  when  they  get  a  little  older  and  can  keep  them- 
"  selves  they  care  nothing  for  their  parents  or  any- 
"  body  else  ;  they  get  married  when  they  can,  utterly 
"  unable  to  keep  their  house,  and  between  their  bad 
"  management  and  the  bad  cottages,  no  wonder  the 
"  husbands  go  to  the  beershop.  The  people  in  this 
"  parish  are  honest  and  docile." 

12c.  Two  boys  leading  teams  at  Tilsworth,  13  years 
old  each  of  them  :  Neither  of  them  can  read  or  write, 
one  never  had  been  at  any  day  school,  the  other  had 
been  a  short  time  at  Wesleyan  school  at  Chalgrave. 

13.  Tingrith    Pop.,  226      Acreage,  962. 
Allotment,  10  acres,  50  allotments.  Cultivation  mixed. 

13ffl.  Rev.  T.  Tangueray,  says  of  the  cottages, 
"  Brick  and  tile  or  stones  and  tile.  Ventilation  good 
"  if  the  tenants  do  not  fill  up  the  chimneys  ;  drainage 
"  good.  The  largest  room  about  15  feet  square,  the 
"  smallest  perhaps  13  feet  square.  Supply  of  water 
"  ample,  from  a  public  tap.  Garden  to  each  cottage 
"  besides  allotments.  No  crowding  in  rooms.  Land- 
"'  owner.  No  shops  or  shopkeepers.  Rent  about  1«. 
"  per  week." 

136.  [Note. — Tigrith  is  a  small  close  parish  in  which 
the  cottage  accommodation  is  well  looked  after,  but  it 
is  said  to  depend  on  the  neigbouring  open  parishes  for 
a  good  deal  of  its  labour.] 

14.  Toddington  -  Pop.,  2,433  -  Acreage,  5,600. 
Cultivation,  mixed. 

14a.  Rev.  John  Clegg,  of  the  cottages,  says,  "  The 
"  dwelling  houses  are  many  of  them  in  a  most 
"■  lamentable  state,  and  totally  unfit  for  human  habita- 
"  tions.  Artificial  drainage  is  bad,  in  fact  I  think 
"  the  place  is  almost  devoid  of  any  drainage.  Venti- 
"  lation  is  very  bad.  There  is  plenty  of  good  spring 
"  water  in  the  place.  The  houses  are  owned  for  the 
"  most  part  by  tradesmen  or  small  owners,  very  many 
"  of  whom  live  out  of  the  parish." 

146.  Copy  of  letter,  dated  March  13th,  1868,  from 
Eev.  J.  Clegg  to  George  Culley,  Esq. 
Dear  Sie, 

I  WAS  sorry  that  I  missed  you  on  Tuesday. 
The  straw  plait  trade  is  very  bad  now,  otherwise  you 
would  have  seen  those  small  rooms  crammed  to 
suffocation  with  little  children.  On  perusing  the 
paper  of  questions  which  you  forwarded  to  me  I  find 
I  shall  be  unable  to  answer  any  question  satisfactorily, 
for  this  reason,  the  questions  have  reference  to  women 
and  children  employed  in  agriculture.  There  are  no 
women  employed  in  this  parish  in  agricultural  labour, 
and  no  more  boys  than  are  generally  employed  in  any 
ordinary  country  parish.     In  answer  to  your  question 


concerning  the  apparently  low  state  of  morals  in  this 
parish,  the  causes  are  (in  my  opinion)  want  of  educa- 
tion ;  the  bad  state  of  many  of  the  houses  of  the 
poor ;  the  great  number  of  public  houses ;  and  the 
straw  plait.  There  are  two  schools  in  the  parish, 
both  under  Government  inspection,  one  Church  of 
England,  the  other  Wesleyan  ;  with  the  latter  of 
course  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do,  of  the  former 
I  know  a  good  deal  to  my  cost,  as  I  could  not  possibly 
keep  it  in  its  present  efficient  state  without  the  help 
of  my  own  personal  friends.  The  squire  is  the  chief 
subscriber  in  the  parish,  and  three  farmers  help  me ; 
the  attendance  of  the  children  is  so  irregular  that  our 
grant  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  expenses.  The 
moment  straw  plaiting  improves  in  value  a  great 
number  of  the  children  are  taken  away  from  the 
school  and  made  to  plait.  The  average  attendance  at 
the  National  school  is  100.  The  introduction  of  any 
system  by  which  a  regular  attendance  of  children  at 
school  could  be  ensured  would  be  a  boon  to  the  parish. 
The  houses  in  the  parish  are  many  of  them  in  a 
wretched  state,  and  belong  to  a  variety  of  persons, 
many  of  them  living  out  of  the  parish.  We  harbour 
here  the  outcast  poor  from  many  other  parishes,  where 
the  houses  have  been  pulled  down  and  the  inhabitants 
consequently  obliged  to  seek  shelter  elsewhere.  In 
such  houses  there  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  very  little 
regard  for  decency,  in  fact  none,  and  it  is  a  wonder  to 
me  that  there  is  not  more  immorality  than  there  is. 
There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  in  this 
parish.  I  think  there  are  13  or  14  public  houses  in 
the  place,  and  many  of  the  labourers  spend  their 
wages  regularly  at  them,  while  their  wives  and 
families  maintain  the  house  by  straw  plaiting.  There 
is  not  so  much  poverty  as  improvidence ;  money  is 
spent  as  fast  as  it  comes,  and  families,  to  my  know- 
ledge, have  been  starving  this  last  winter  where  the 
husbands  were  earning  20s.  to  25s.  a  week  nine  months 
ago  by  working  on  the  railway.  The  people  here  are 
quite  alive  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  know  that  as  soon 
as  they  have  spent  all  and  have  no  work  the  parish 
must  keep  them,  and  it  is  quite  amusing  to  watch  the 
systematic  way  in  which  they  proceed.  I  think  I 
may  safely  say  that  the  present  Poor  Law  Act  does 
quite  its  share  towards  producing  a  low  state  of  morals 
here.  I  trust  that  what  I  have  stated  may  prove  of 
service  to  you  in  making  your  report  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Clegg. 

14c.  Copy  of  a  letter,  dated  March  25th,  1868,  from 

Mr.  Thomas  Magor  to  George  Culley,  Esq. 
Dear  Sib, 

As  no  women  or  girls  are  employed  in  this 
district,  and  no  boys  at  an  age  when  such  work  would 
be  injurious  to  them,  I  shall  confine  my  observations 
to  what  in  my  opinion  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  pe- 
culiar wretchedness  of  this  district,  viz.,  the  straw  plait 
manufacture,  and  secondly,  the  evils  arising  to  a  great 
extent  from  it :  1.  Defective  education.  2.  Drunken- 
ness. 3.  Evils  of  the  present  Poor  Law  Act.  4.  The 
tally  system.  5.  The  mismanagement  of  clubs  and 
friendly  societies.     6.  Overcrowding  of  villages. 

The  straw  plait  manufacture At  from   3   to   5 

years  of  age  children  of  both  sexes  are  sent  to  the 
plaiting  schools,  which  for  the  most  part  are  con- 
ducted in  labourers'  cottages  quite  unfit  for  the 
purpose  (an  exception  may  be  made  in  favour 
of  the  village  of  Harlington,  where  there  are  two 
schools,  both  well  managed  and  the  children  taught 
the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing,  and  sewing  in 
case_  of  girls').  In  these  schools,  with  the  above  ex- 
ception, the  children  are  crowded  together  almost  as 
thickly  as  they  can  get  for  about  eight  hours  ;  during 
summer  imperfect  ventilation  is  procured  by  opening 
the  door,  but  as  any  amount  of  cold  so  benumbs  the 
fingers  as  to  unfit  them  for  plaiting,  during  winter 
fresh  air  is  carefully  excluded,  so  that  the  atmosphere 
is  sometimes  sickening.  At  the  age  of  10  or  12  most 
of  the  boys  exchange  plaiting  for  farm   woj-k,   but 
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resume  plaiting  when  severe  weather  or  a  scarcity  of 
work  prevents  them  labouring  in  the  fields.  Many  of 
the  girls  as  they  grow  up  exchange  plaiting  for 
bonnet  sewing  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  From 
the  fact  of  the  girls  being  engrossed  from  early  child- 
hood by  plaiting,  they  grow  up  as  a  class  very 
ignorant  of  domestic  economy,  they  can  neither  cook, 
make  or  mend  their  clothes,  which  are  usually  bought 
of  some  material  which  will  not  wash,  and  is  worn 
until  it  drops  to  pieces.  The  profits  of  the  plait  trade 
are  very  fluctuating  ;  in  prosperous  times  a  good  work- 
man can  earn  from  Is.  to  3s.  daily,  but  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  trade  is  very  depressed,  very  little  can 
be  earned.  In  my  opinion  the  operation  of  the 
Factory  Act  would  ameliorate  many  of  these  evils, 
but  females'  education  must  be  made  to  embrace  in- 
struction in  domestic  economy,  before  much  good  can 
be  done. 

Drunkenness Most  of  the  men  are  intemperate. 

The  causes  are  the  aggregation  of  the  cottages  in 
villages,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  cottages, 
often  deficient  in  all  sanitary  conveniences,  th^  entire 
absence  of  a  proprietary  considering  themselves  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  moral  or  physical  well  being 
of  their  tenants,  and  lastly  the  very  defective  legisla- 
tion respecting  public  houses.  To  remedy  this  state 
of  things  I  would  especially  recommend  the  erection  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  cottages  on  each  farm  to  accom- 
modate its  own  labourers,  saving  them  the  labour  of 
a  long  daily  walk  with  the  public  house  at  its  finish  ; 
sanitary  matters  should  be  regulated  by  a  central 
board  instead  of  a  local  one,  often  interested  in  keeping 
up  local  abuses,  and  the  landlords  of  public  houses 
should  incur  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  for 
harbouring  drunken  men,  while  licences  should  be 
much  more  sparingly  issued. 

The  tally  system With  the  establishment  of  the 

county  court  a  race  of  tradesmen  arose  whose  dealings 
were  chiefly  among  the  needy ;  for  a  weekly  payment 
varying  in  amount  goods  below  a  certain  value  can  be 
obtained,  the  trader  trusting  to  the  county  court  and 
to  a  charge  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  above  cost  price 
-for  repayment.  These 'tally  men,  by  appealing  to  the 
vanity  of  the  women  and  their  extreme  ignorance  of 
all  economy,  contrive  to  get  them  as  much  in  debt  as 
may  suit  their  purpose,  so  that  the  wages  of  these 
poor  people  are  always  spent  in  anticipation.  No 
debts  below  51.  should  be  recoverable  in  the  county 
court.  Traders  should  receive  no  encouragement  to 
trust  people  with  weekly  wages,  who  after  a  time 
would  learn  the  value  of  ready  money  payments. 

The  mismanagement  of  clubs  and  friendly  societies. 
— Most  of  these  clubs  are  held  in  public  houses  ;  the 
working  expenses  are  unnecessarily  heavy.  The  mem- 
bers are  not  secured  against  fraud.  They  are  not 
sufiiciently  assisted  in  times  of  distress  by  the  Poor 
Law,  and  it  is  found  almost  impossible  under  the 
present  regulations  to  provide  a  fund  for  aged 
members. 

Overcrowding  of  villages.  —  Toddington  seems 
formerly  to  have  been  a  much  more  important  place 
than  at  present,  but  as  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
decreased  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  kept  up  by 
the  origination  of  the  plait  trade.  The  women  and 
children  in  past  years  could  earn  sufficient  money  to 
keep  the  household,  while  the  men  spent  their  own 
earnings  too  frequently  in  drink.  For  generations 
they  have  borne  a  bad  character  ;  most  of  them  agri- 
cultural labourers,  and  always  being  in  greater  number 
than  the  surrounding  farmers  required,  they  have 
kept  down  the  price  of  labour,  have  prevented  land- 
lords or  farmers  from  building  cottages  on  each  farm, 
and  have  often  to  walk  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles  to  and  from  their  work  to  a  cottage  presenting 
none  of  the  features  of  what  a  home  should  be  ;  no 
garden,  these  house  generally  consisting  of  two 
wretched  rooms  utterly  insufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  decency. 

Evils  of  the  present  Poor  Law  system. — In  the 
parish  of  Toddington,  with  a  population  of  2,433, 
542  persons  have  been  relieved  by  the  parish  from 
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the  1st  of  October  1867  to  11th  March  1868.  I  con- 
sider the  present  poor  law  system  altogether  bad ;  no 
distinction  is  drawn  between  the  man  struggling  with 
adversity,  the  able-bodied  loafer,  and  the  drunken  and 
dissipated.  Severe  labour  tests  should  be  imposed 
upon  those  who  are  known  to  be  bad  characters, 
while  those  who  are  sick  or  otherwise  helpless  should 
receive  more  tender  consideration. 

You  will  excuse  this  hasty  and  imperfect  report,  as 
I  am  much, pressed  for  time. 

Believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Magoe. 

14d.  Mr.  W.  Horsley,  registrar  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  "This  place  (Toddington)  I  should  say 
"  has  no  equal ;  we  have  the  refuse  of  Harlington, 
"  Sundon,  Chalgrave,  Tingrith,  and  all  round  us ; 
"  about  100  new  cottages  have  been  built  here  lately, 
"  but  they  didn't  puU  the  old  ones  down,  so  there  they 
"  are  with  such  people  in  them,  not  fit  for  pigs  to  live 
"  in  scarcely.  AH  these  houses,  or  nearly  all,  belong 
"  to  small  freeholders,  and  the  gentry  round  about  on 
"  whose  land  these  people  work  pay  no  heed  to  them. 
"  Why  they  used  to  pull  down  houses  at  all  the  places 
"  round  and  drive  the  people  here." 

14e.  Mrs.  Edwards,  husband  a  farm  labourer.  Her- 
self, husband,  her  mother,  and  five  children  have  only 
one  bedroom  ;  living  in  a  very  wretched  house,  for 
which  they  pay  4/.  a  year.  Has  two  children  who  go 
to  plaiting  school  half  day  and  National  school  half 
day. 

14y.  Mrs.  Garner  and  seven  children  in  one  very 
small  bedroom,  about  8  feet  square  and  very  low. 

lAg.  George  Purser,  20,  can  neither  read  nor  write  ; 
has  done  no  work  since  last  harvest,  when  he  got  30s. 
a  week  in  the  Fens ;  is  in  the  Beds  militia.  "  No 
"  recruiting  Serjeant  for  the  regulars  ever  comes  near 
«  here." 

\Ah.  Charles  Purser,  16,  can  neither  read  nor  write  ; 
has  been  often  in  the  workhouse,  but  has  never  been 
taught  to  read  ;  is  not  doing  anything  just  now. 

15.  Woburn     -  Pop.,  1,764  -  Acr.,  4,196. 

Allotments,   10  acres  in  78   allotments;   average 
rent,  53s.  4«?.  per  acre. 

15a.  Mr.  C.  Stephenson,  Woburn  Park  Farm, 
says,  "  All  cottages  of  modern  construction  are  brick 
"  and  tile,  or  slate  ;  one  bedroom,  12  ft.  square,  and 
"  two  are  8  ft.  by  12  ft. ;  lower  rooms,  12  ft.  square. 
"  Ventilation  by  chimney  and  windows  ;  when  ven- 
"  tilators  are  put  in,  they  have  invariably  been 
"  stopped  up  by  the  occupiers.  Drainage,  part  into 
"  main  sewers  and  part  into  cesspools,  cleaned  out 
"  once  a  year.  Accommodation,  one  sitting  room 
"  and  one  large  scuUery  ;  about  one  half  the  number 
"  have  three  bedrooms,  and  the  remainder  two. 
"  Water  is  supplied  to  all,  spring  from  wells  and  rain 
"  gathered  in  tanks.  All  cottages  have  small  gar- 
"  dens  attached  independent  of  their  allotments. 
"  Outhouses  include  wood  barn,  privy,  and  ashbin, 
"  and  one  large  oven  to  each  block  of  cottages ;  a 
"  small  kitchen  range  in  each  cottage,  which  has 
"  oven  and  boiler.  Tenancies  held  direct  from  the 
"  owner.    Rent,  Is.  2d.  and  Is.  4<Z.  per  week." 

\5b.  [Note. — This  description  applies  to  blocks  of 
cottages  built  in  many  parishes  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  is  raferred  to  in  describing  the  cottages  in 
those  parishes.  The  cottages  are  for  the  most  part 
buUt  of  brick,  but  in  some  parishes,  as  in  Oakley, 
they  are  of  stone.  The  blocks  consist  of  two,  three, 
or  four  cottages,  as  may  be  required,  four  being  the 
most  usual  number,  in  which  case  the  outside  cottages 
have  three  and  the  inside  two  bedrooms  each. — Gr.  C.] 

15c.  Mrs.  Burnage,  Woburn,  husband  a  farm  la- 
bourer, works  at  Speedwell,  and  gets  lis.  per  week; 
"  Sometimes  gets  a  bit  of  piece  work,  but  seldom, 
"  say  5s.  or  10s.  for  the  year,  putting  by  harvest." 
Has  five  children,  two  of  4  and  6  years  at  infant 
school.  Girl  of  8  stops  at  home  to  work.  Girl  of  11 
goes  out  to  nurse  a  baby  and  earns  Is.  per  week. 
"  12s.  a  week  is  all  we  have  to  live  on,  and  bread 
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"  costs  me  7s.  a  week."    Has  an  allotment  of  20 
poles. 

}5d.  John- •  Willesden,  farm  foreman,  Woburn. 
Has  one  son,  10  years  old,  at  school  in  Woburn. 
The  clergyman  wants  him  to  remain  at  school,  but  he 
is  afraid  he  may  have  him  there  till  he  loses  the 
opportunity  of  learning  his  business  as  a  farm  la- 
bourer. "  You  know,  sir,  I  began  work  at  8,  and  no 
"  doubt  lost  a  good  deal  by  not  remaining  at  school 
"  longer,  but  I  consider  that  I  leamt  some  things 
"  between  8  and  10  at  work  which  has  helped  to 
"  make  me  what  I  am,  a  foreman  of  a  small  farm.  .  .  . 
"  I  pay  a  regular  labourer  under  me  11*.  per  week, 
"  with  no  piece  work  or  any  extra  pay,  except  in 


"  11*.  per  week  as  I  like,  and  I  consider  <Aa<  the 
"  regular  wage  of  the  district." 

loe.  Mr.  Lewis,  Hundreds  Farm,  Woburn.  Farms 
80  to  90  acres.  Pays  horsemen  145.  per  week  ;  pays 
another  man  12*.  per  week.  The  man  at  12s  per 
week  would  make  2Z.  in  the  year  by  piece  work, 
besides  haytitne  and  harvest. 

\of.  Mr.  C.  Stephenson,  Woburn  Park  Farm,  says 
of  the  wages,  "  Wages  nominally  11*.  or  12s.  per 
"  week,  but  22  men  upon  this  farm  have  averaged 
"  2s.  7d.  per  day  during  1867  ;  this  of  course  includes 
"  all  piece  work,  and  the  usual  beer  allowance  is  also 
"  commuted  and  paid  in  money.  Lads  14  to  17 
"  years  of  age  earn  Is.  3d.  per  day." 


"  haytime  and  harvest.     I  can  get  as  many  men  at 

I5g.  The  following  Table  gives  the  names,  numbers  in  families,  number  of  bedrooms,  rent  ot  cottages,  owner- 
ship of  cottages,  quantity  of  garden  or  allotment,  and  distance  from  work,  in  the  case  of  14  (all  the) 
married  labourers  working  on  a  farm  in  Woburn  Parish. 


Name  of 
Labourer. 

Family. 

No.  of  Bedrooms. 

Kent 
of  Cot- 
tage. 

Owner  of  Cottage. 

Garden 
,  Gronjid. 

Distance 
from  Work. 

Sinfleld     - 

Wife  and  4  children,  12  to  1  years 

One  bedroom  - 

s. 
1 

d. 
10 

Mrs.  Circuit 

2  poles 

1  mile. 

Newbury  - 

„         5  children,  10  to  1     „ 

Two  bedrooms 

2 

6 

Miss  Cobbe 

h    ^ 

3J 

Oliver 

„         1  child          .         -         - 

»          ??    ' 

2 

Duke  of  Bedford 

40  poles 

JJ 

Sedgwick- 

„"      4  children,  1-5  to  2    „ 

99                   99 

9 

Mr.  John  Cook  r 

5     „ 

,J 

Foulkesk  - 

„         3  children,  9  to  2       „ 

One  bedroom  - 

6 

Mr.  W.  Gurney 

4     „ 

„ 

Smith       - 

Wife,  family  away      -        .        - 

Two  bedrooms 

3 

Mrs.  Mahon 

20     „ 

99 

Keetch     - 

«            »               -        -        - 

Three      „      - 

4 

Duke  of  Bedford 

15     „ 

1 J  mile. 

Hurst 

5S                          3) 

Two         „      - 

2 

99                       ?5 

1     » 

1  mile. 

Henley     - 

3?                          JS 

One  bedroom  - 

2 

9}                      5J 

5J 

Brown 

Wife,  no  family           ... 

Three  bedrooms 

4 

99                      SJ 

8  poles 

1^  mile. 

C.  Clarke- ' 

Wife  and  6  children,  17  to  7  years 

»          >j    " 

4 

)3                       5? 

1  pole 

iof  mile. 
On  farm. 

Burgess    - 

„         4  children,  17  to  6     „ 

Four  bedrooms 

4 

99                      ?J 

20  poles 

Ward 

„         no  family     -         .         - 

Three      „      - 

2 

6 

J!                       J! 

40    „ 

;? 

G.  Clarke 

„         3  children,  20  to  14  „ 

Two 

1 

6 

3?                       3J 

40     „ 

1;^  mile. 

I5h.  Mrs.  Newbury,  18,  Cobbe's  Kow,  Wobxim. 
Husband  a  farm  labourer  working  on  Birchmore 
farm,  and  getting  lis.  per  week.  Pays  2s.  6rf.  a  week 
rent  for  a  bad  cottage  in  a  very  narrow  and  dirty 
street ;  no  land  attached  to  cottage.  "  We  can't  get 
"  one  of  the  duke's  houses ;  there  is  always  a  many 
"  crying  out  for  them  ;  they're  cheap  and  good,  and 

"  we  have  no  chance We  often  say   as   we 

"  would  like  a  piece  of  land,  but  there  ain't  much 
"  chance  for  us  here  in  Woburn  ;  there  is  only  one 
"  field  for  all  Woburn.  I  have  five  children  ;  the 
"  eldest  10,  a  girl,  I  must  keep  at  home  to  mind  the 
"  baby  when  I  get  a  bit  of  washing  or  such  like.  If 
"  I'm  not  *o  send  my  boy  to  work  in  his  10  (at  9 
"  years  old)  I  think  we  must  starve.  My  husband 
?'  gets  no  great  work,  and  has  not  done  for  two  years ; 
"  we  have  nothing  but  bread  and  dripping  and  some- 
"  times  dry  bread  to  eat,  and  may  be  a  penn'orth  of 
?'  turnip  tops  on  Sunday." 

15i.  Mrs.  Holmes,  10,  Cobbe's  Eow,  Woburn. 
Husband  an  able-bodied  labourer  (described  by  the 
relieving  officer  as  a  bad  lot  from  Toddington)  in  the 
workhouse.  Family,  his  wife  and  five  children,  re- 
ceiving out  relief,  six  loaves  and  4s.  per  week.  Pay 
2s.  6d.  a  week  rent  for  bad  cottage  and  no  ground. 
Eldest  child  of  1 1  and  three  others  at  school.  Wife 
pays  schooling,  and  does  straw  plait  to  make  up  their 
living.  "  I  can  do  a  score  of  plait  a  day,  and  get  Ad. 
"  a  score,  and  have  to  pay  l^d.  for  straw.  ....  We 
"  eat  rice  and  bread,  vegetables  is  out  of  character  ; 
"  sometimes  I  get  a  penn'orth  of  turnips  " 

Bedford  Union. 
16.  Biddenham  -  Pop.,  350  -  Acr.,  1,556. 
Cultivation  is   mixed ;   about   two-thirds    arable, 
one-third  grass.     Sixty-three  labourers'  cottages. 

16a.  Mr.  Wm.  Golding,  says,  "  The  cottages  are 
"  constructed  of  stone  and  tiles  ;  and  many  of  them 
"  of  oak  frames,  studded,  and  lath  and  plaster,  and 
■*'  rough  cast,  and  coviered  with  thatch;  the  latter 
"  are  very  strongly  built  cottages;     The  Uving  rooms 


"  average  about  12  ft.  by  10  ft.,  some  larger  and 
"  some  smaller  ;  the  bedrooms  about  10  ft.  by  7  ft., 
"  some  much  larger  and  others  a  very  little  smaller. 
"  Nearly  all  the  cottages  have  three  sleeping  rooms, 
"  all  good  water  supply  and  drainage.  Each  has  a 
"  garden  attached,  varying  from  15  poles  up  to  1  rood, 
"  which  produces  enough  to  pay  the  rent.  The  land- 
"  lord  pays  all  rates,  taxes,  &c.,  and  for  all  repairs,  &o. 
"  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Dynevor's  trustees  are  the 
"  owners.  Annual  rent  25s.  up  to  3Z.,  according  to  the 
"  size  of  cottage  and  its  accommodation.  In  addition 
"  to  the  home  garden  as  above  described,  each  cottager 
"  has  an  allotment  averaging  about  one  rood,  and  for 
"  which  he  pays  about  the  same  rent  as  the  farmers 
"  are  charged  for  their  occupation  ;  I  consider  these 
"  allotments  most  beneficial  in  helping  the  parents  of 
"  large  families  to  bring  them  up  respectively,  and 
"  they  have  proved  a  great  preventative  to  crime  ; 
"  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  occupiers  being  convicted 
"  before  a  bench  of  magistrates  they  forfeit  their 
"  allotment,  we  have  had  but  here  and  there  a  case 
"  of  forfeiture  ;  the  men  would  sufier  anything  rather 
"  than  forfeit  their  allotment." 

This  description  applies  also  to  Bromham. 

166.  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  says,  "  Our  village  is 
"  considered  very  pretty,  the  cottages  being  generally 
"  described  as  '  truly  rural.' " 

[Note. — Mr.  Howard  then  describes  the  cottages 
very  much  as  Mr.  Golding.] 

16c.  William  Hockle,  11  years  old,  "keeping 
"  crows  ; "  is  in  field  from  6  to  6,  with  1|  hour  rest. 
Was  at  school  till  he  was  7;  can  read  and  write  now. 

\6d.  Arthur  Baxter,  at  work;  left  school  at 
font  goes  to  Sunday  school;  can  read  a  little. 

16e.  Joseph  Macom,  10,  left  school  at  9;  can  read 
and  write  ;  is  helping  shepherd. 

16/".  Julia  Brockett,  16,  lace  making;  works  from 
8  or  9  a.m.  tiQ  "whiles,"  10  p.m.,  with  2  hours 
rest ;  earns  2s.  6d.  a  week. 

[Note. — This  girl  at  work  in  a  very  low  cottage; 
rooms  not  above  5  ft.  6  in,  to  6  ft.,  I  should  think.] 
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17.  BTomham  Pop.,  361  -  Acr,,  1,700. 
I7a.  Rev.  J.  A.  Coleridge  says,  "  As  a  rule  our 
"  cottages  are  above  the  average,  some  few  are  still 
"  veijr  bad.  They  are  thus  constructed  "  (here 
follows  a  description  similar  to  that  for  Biddenham, 
belonging  to  the  Same  Owners,  and  having  the  same 
allotment  system  and  moderate  rent  for  cottages). 

18.  Bletsoe  -  Pop.,  412  -  Acr.,  2,187. 

Cultivation,  two-thirds  arable;  one-tTiird  grass. 

18«.  Mr.  J6hn  Thomas  says,  "  The  cottages  are 
''  thatch  and  plaster  and  brick  and  slate  ;  rooms 
"  small,  drainage  good  generally  ;  water  supply, 
"  garden  ground,  &c.,  good.  They  belong  to  the 
"  landowner  and  rents  are  moderate." 

19.  Cardington  -  Pop.,  1,419  -  Acr.,  5,060. 

19a.  Rev.  JE.  J.  Hillier  says,  "  The  cottages  are 
"  most  of  them  the  property  of  the  landlord,  who  is 
"  careful  in  the  management  of  them,  and  they  are 
"  let  at  low  rents  to  labourers  on  the  estate." 

196.  Mr.  John  E.  Bodger  says,  "  Good  accom- 
"  modation  in  every  respect,  with  a  rood  of  land  for 
"  the  cottages.  Rent  low.  My  men  have  each  a 
"  rood  of  land,  and  I  consider  that  quite  sufficient 
"  for  a  labouring  man.  The  late  Mr.  Whitbread  was 
"  asked  to  give  an  acre  and  refused." 

19c.  [Note  of  Assistant  Commissioner. — Visited  one 
bad  cottage  in  Cardington,  in  which  Mrs.  Peck  lives  ; 
cottages  generally  good.] 

\9d.  Here  is  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  the  only 
one,  I  believe,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  of  which 
thereport  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Caedington  Industeiai  Day  School  fok  Girls. 

"  This  school  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the 
"  county  of  Bedford  ;  and  as  an  experience  of  eight 
"  years  has  now  been  gained,  it  is  thought  that  a 
«  statement  of  the  method  pursued,  the  expense 
"  incurred,  and  the  advantages  resulting,  may  be  to 
«  some  persons  suggestive  and  serviceable. 

"  If  a  girl  goes  out  to  domestic  service  without 
"  special  training,  she  generally  begins  at  low  wages, 
«  in  a  place  of  an  inferior  kind;  but  from  this  in- 
"  dustrial  school  the  girls  have  obtained  at  once  a 
«  good  start  in  life,  in  superior  families,  at  wages 
"  of  about  lOl.  a  year. 

'<  In  the  Cardington  Industrial  School  girls  are 
«  admitted  between  the  ages  of  7  and  17.  Instruc- 
"  tion  in  the  elementary  branches  of  education — 
"  reading,  writing,  and  arithnietic — and  in  the  Bible 
"  and  the  formularies  of  the  Established  Church,  is 
«  here  given  as  in  the  parochial  school.  Plain 
«  needlework  and  cutting  out  are  also  taught ;  and 
"  the  elder  girls  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  a  sewing 

«  machine.  _       „   ,  ,,  •  i  i    •   • 

"  To  this  instruction  is  added  the  special  training 
«  in  the  work  of  a  cook,  a  housemaid,  a  laundress, 
«  and  a  dairymaid ;  the  elder  girls  taking  weekly 
"  turns  to  act  in  these  capacities. 

"  Practice  in  all  ordinary  kinds  of  cooking  is 
«  obtained  in  the  following  ways  :  1st,  soup  and 
"■  other  articles  of  food  are  frequently  prepared  for 
«  poor  sick  persons  ;  and,  .2ndly,  a  dinner  in  winter 
«  and  a  meat  tea  in  summer,  with  a  varying  bUl 
«  of  &re  is  given  to  the  whole  school  once  a  week  ; 
"  which. dinner  or  tea,  however,  any  girl  may  forfeit 
"  through  her  own  fault.  .    ,        ,  ^     „       . 

«  The  milk  for  the  dairy  is  bought  of  a  farmer. 
«**One  o-irl  acts  as  dairypaaid,.,apd  she  takes  her 
«  pail  to  the  milking.      The  butter  is  sold  at  market 

""The  buildings  consist  of  an  ample  schoolroom, 
«  furnished  with  aPlaveU's  cooking  range,  a  mistress's 
«  house,  a  dairy,  a  pantry,  and  a  scullery  furmshed 
«  with  washing  trays  and  other  appliances. 

"  When  any  girl,  at  the  age  of  17,  after  con- 
"  ducting  herself  weU,  goes  out  to  service,  to  a 
"  tjlace  approved  of  by  the  patrons  of  the  school, 
«  she  is  presented  by  them  with  an  outfit  of  clothmg. 


.Mr.  Culley. 
f. 


"  All  the  girls  who  have  hitherto  gone  out  i  to  Bedfordshire. 
•'  service  from  the  school  in  this .  way  have  obtained 
"  good  places,  and  have  given  satisfaction  in  them  ; 
•'  and  those  who  have  left  the  school  before  the  age 
"  of  17  have  obtair.ed  better  places  than  they  could 
•'  otherwise  have  expected. , :         '  , 

"  The  chief  employments  of  women  and  girls  in 
"  this  county  are  lace  making  and  straw  plaiting. 
"  As  the  wages  of  farm  labour  are  low,  parents 
"  cannot  afford  both  to  pay  the  weekly  twopence, 
"  which  is  the  small  school  fee  required,  and  also  to 
"  lose  what  their  children  could  earn  at  the  lace  pillow 
"  or  at  plaiting  straw.  Therefore  these  manual  em- 
"  ployments  are  adopted  into  the  work  of  the  school. 
"  A  certain  number  of  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to 
"  these  occupations,  and  a  teacher  is  engaged  to 
"  superintend  the  girls  so  employed.  This  arrange- 
"  ment  is  found  to  leave  the  girls  time  enough  for  the 
"  other  school  work,  and  it  leaves  the  mistress  more 
"  free  to  attend  to  the  domestic  training  ;  and  those 
"  girls  whose  parents  wish  them  to  do  more  work 
"  than  can  be  done  in  the  allotted  time  may  remain 
"  after  the  regular  school  hours  to  complete  it. 

"  The  entire  training  in  all  its  branches  (except 
"  the  instruction  in  lace  making  and  Straw  plaiting), 
"  is  carried  on  by  one  competent  trained  but  not 
"  certified  mistress,  who  has  also  had  some  ex- 
"  perience  in  domestic  service.  It  is  considered 
"  to  be  a  decided  advantage  that  she  does  not  hold  a 
"  certificate,  as  she  is  able  to  devote  to  the  industrial 
"  training  of  the  elder  girls  all  the  time  and  energy 
"  which  certified  mistresses  are  bound  to  give  to  "the 
"  instruction  of  pupil  teachers. 

"  The  total  expenses  of  the  school  at  present  are 
"  about  70Z.  a  year.  The  number  of  girls  is  limited 
"  to  30,  which  is  found  to  be  as  many  as  can  be 
"  supplied  by  the  population  of  Cardington  proper, 
"  which  by  the  last  census  was  572  ;  some  girls  are 
"  admitted  also  from  hamlets  belonging  to  Cardington. 
"  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  a  large 
"  parish  a  school  of  double  the  number  could  probably 
"  be  maintained  at  proportionally  small  extra  cost. 
"  The  cost  would  also  be  dimished  if  the  industrial 
"  part  were  an  annex  to  the  parochial  school,  instead 
"  of  being,  as  this  is,  a  separate  establishment." 

«  AprU,  1868." 

20.  Clapham  -  Pop.,  502  -  Acr.,  1,948. 
Cultivation  chiefly  arable. 
20a.  Messrs.  J.  ^  F.  Howard  say  of  the  cottages, 
"  The  construction  is  generally  inferior,  the  soil  is 
"  generally  porous,  and  the  river  very  near,  so  that 
"  there  is  little  or  no  artificial  drainage.  Ownership 
"  by  men  of  moderate  means  who  have  built  or 
"  bought  cottages  as  an  investment ;  a  few  belong  to 
"  the  landowners.  Rents  are  moderate,  from  3Z.  to 
"  4Z.  a  year.  We  hold  strong  opinions  on  the  de- 
"  sirability  and  even  the  duty  of  landowners  pro- 
''  viding  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  labourers. 
"  We  should  even  be  glad  to  see  some  compulsory 
"  enactment  to  provide  for  parishes  where  the  cottage 
"  accommodation  per  hundred  acres  is  much  below 
"  the  requirements." 

21.  Cople,  Pop.,  565  -  Acr.,  2,109  -  Cottages,  102. 

Allotments,  96,  containing  17  acres,  let  at  40^. 
.  21a.  [Nearly  all  the  cottages  belong  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  are  good,  constructed  as  those  described 
by  Mr.  C.  Stephenson  for  Woburn,  with  good  offices 
and  a  rood  of  ground  as  allotment.  Most  of  the 
farms  have  a  block  of  cottages  attached  to  the  farm- 
steading.  Speaking  of  such  a  block,  Mr.  Amos 
Warwick,  bailiff  to  Mrs.  Brimley,  farming  300  acres, 
said,  two  were  quite  enough  as  long  as  they  were  kept 
in  the  landlord's  hands.] 

216.  Mrs.  i^acey, 'living  in  house  built  on  waste, 
for  which  she  pays  quitrent,  5«v  Self  and  five  chil- 
dren in  one  small  bedroom  ;  three  younger,  two  at 
school ;  gets  3s.  and  3  loaves  from  parish.  "  I  wouldn't 
"  have  any  of  my  children  leave  school  before  11  or 
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Bedfordshire,    "  12  if  I  could  help  it,  and  none  of  them  have  left 

"  before  10,  but  betimes  we  might  have  starved  if 

Mr.  Culley.     «   they  couldn't  work  at  it  before   10   when  they 

■"— "  was'nt  at  school." 

^'  21c.  Joseph  Efutwell,  15  on   Mr.  Purser's  farm 

topping  and  rooting  mangold  ;  can  read  a  little  but 
cannot  write. 

22.  Groldington  -  Pop.,  609  -  Acr.,  2,735. 

Cultivation  mixed. 

22a.  Mr  Ulysses  Paine  says  of,  the  cottages, 
"  Some  newly  built  with  good  accommodation,  others 
"  mud  and  stud.  Drainage  and  ventilation  bad,  rooms 
•'  small,  short  in  number  for  a  family ;  water  good, 
"  with  garden  accommodation.  Landowners'  rent, 
"  Zl.  10*.  per  year." 

226.  [Assistant  Commissioner's  note. — Some  cot- 
tages built  of  mud  and  stud  in  a  very  bad  state  belong- 
ing to  a  small  freeholder,  rent  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  Ad.  per 
week,  with  no  garden.] 

22c.  Mr.  Newmann  (a  farm  labourer)  with  five 
children  in  a  very  bad  cottage.  Three  children  at 
school,  no  child  at  work ;  he  receives  12s.  per  week, 
which  is  "  the  usual  pay." 

22d.  Very  good  schools  with  large  attendance  of 
very  young  children.  Some  good  blocks  of  cottages 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

23.  Kempston  -  Pop.,  2,191      Acr.,  5,000. 

Cultivation  chiefly  arable.  Some  good  and  some 
very  poor  cottages. 

23a.  Copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Eev.  Jas. 
Fraser  by  Mr.  Chas.  Howard  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  Kempston. 

Dear  Sie, 

We  have  no  gang  system  in  this  part  of  the 
country ;  it  is  therefore  thought  by  most  of  those  to 
whom  I  have  spoken  that  no  legislation  is  required  for 
fixing  the  age  at  which  boys  should  go  to  work  ;  my 
own  opinion  is  that  no  boy  should  go  to  work  until  he 
is  10  years  of  age  ;  up  to  that  time  he  should  go  to 
school.  I  fear  this  will  not  be  accomplished  except 
upon  the  compulsory  system,  and  yet  I  cannot  see 
my  way  clear  to  carry  this  out  in  our  rural  districts, 
where  in  outlying  places  the  schools  may  be  miles 
from  the  children.  There  is  a  parish  adjoining  this 
one,  the  largest  in  Bedfordshire,  where  cottages  and 
farm  homesteads  are  miles  from  either  the  church  or 
school.  The  alternate  system  of  one  day  at  school 
and  the  other  at  work  will  never  answer.  It  wiU  be 
far  better  to  keep  the  boys  altogether  at  school  up  to 
10  years  of  age,  arranging  for  rather  a  long  holiday 
in  the  hay  and  corn  harvest.  After  this  age,  if  lads 
could  go  to  winter  evjening  schools,  much  good  would 
result  to  them  ;  at  least  such  has  been  my  experience 
in  this  parish.  The  time  has  doubtless  arrived  when 
our  children  ought  not  to  be  allowed  longer  to  remain 
in  ignorance.  On  every  farm  our  best  men  in  every 
sense  are  those  who  have  had  some  educational  ad- 
vantages. On  a  better  education  depends  the  well- 
being  of  our  rural  population  ;  only  let  this  be 
enforced,  more  commodious  cottages  must  follow,  or 
the  rising  race  of  labourers  will  refuse  to  live  in  such 
as  they  now  have.  That  curse  of  our  labourers^  the 
beer  shop,  wiU  then  have  fewer  attractions,  and  con- 
sequently our  gaols  fewer  inmates.  England  will 
find  in  the  long  run  that  money  spent  in  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children  is  the  truest  economy. 
Yours  truly, 

Chakles  Howard. 

236.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  same  gentleman 
Culley,  Esq.,  Dated  April  13th,  1868. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

The  parish  alluded  to  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Fraser 
is  Kempston,  which  is  the  largest  parish  in  the  Bedford 
Union.  It  commences  at  Bromham  Bridge  and  joins 
the  parish  of  Houghton  Conquest  near  AmpthiU. 
There  are  several  "  ends  "  (hamlets)  at  a  long  dis- 
tance from  either  church  or  schools.      I  have  ere 


now  found  girls  very  useful  in  picking  twitch,  and 
perhaps  may  again.     In  fine  warm  weather  it  is  "  an 
"  agreeable  change  from  the  lace  pillow "  and  no 
doubt  does  them  a  deal  of  good. 
My  dear  Sir, 

Tours  very  truly, 

Charles  Howard. 

23c.  Copy  of  letter  from  the  Eev.  H.  J.  Williams, 
Vicai-  of  Kempston,  to  G.  Culley,  Esq.,  Dated  April 
24th,  1868. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  respecting  a 
statement  which  has  been  made  respecting  the  great 
distance  there  is  fi-om  the  parish  churcb.  and  schools 
to  some  part  of  this  pai'ish,  I  would  endeavour  to 
explain  that  few  parishes  in  the  county  with  so  scat- 
tered a  population  and  so  wide  an  acreage,  nearly 
5,000,  are  so  well  provided  with  both  as  ours.  The 
parish  church,  though  it  has  but  seven  houses  besides 
the  vicarage  around  it,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  acreage. 
Some  of  the  scattered  farms  and  cottages  are  from  a 
mile  to  a  mile  and  half  distant,  and  one  farm  which 
stands  alone  is  2  to  2\  miles.  The  schools  for  this 
part  of  the  parish  are  close  to  the  church,  and  though 
there  are  scattered  groups  of  cottages  over  a  consider- 
able area,  the  main  body  are  from  a  quarter  to  one 
mile  distant.  There  is  one  group  of  10  cottages  near 
Bromham  and  Biddenham  where  several  of  the 
children  go  to  school  from  their  parents  having  been 
connected  with  these  parishes  though  the  distance  is 
not  the  objection,  as  the  children  of  two  of  these 
families  come  regularly  to  our  school ;  indeed,  I  do 
not  find  that  there  is  any  difiiculty  for  boys  or  girls 
of  5  or  6  years  old  coming  on  the  other  side  of  the 
parish  towards  Bedford,  where  the  chief  part  of  the 
population  is  concentrated,  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
we  have  three  day  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants, 
as  you  may  see  by  the  I'eturns,  and  they  are  well  at- 
tended, besides  an  evening  school,  as  well  as  a  Sunday 
school  for  this  part  of  the  parish  situated  about  l^- 
mile  from  the  parish  church  and  schools,  which  em- 
brace all  the  population  of  the  village  properly .  so 
called.  There  are  no  large  groups  of  cottages  at  ,any 
distance  from  this  part  of  the  parish  except  two  or 
three  cottages  attached  to  iwo  separate  farm  houses, 
one  at  about  half,  the  other  at  a  mile  distance.  You 
will  see  from  this  statement  that,  considering  the  large 
area  of  the  parish,  we  have  our  schools  placed  as  con- 
veniently as  practicable  and  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  people.  I  should  mention  that  a  new  church  is 
building  in  the  populous  part  of  the  parish  and  will 
be  opened  next  month  in  place  of  the  service  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  some  years  in  the  licensed 
school  room.  To  suppose  that  a  school  can  be  placed 
in  the  midst  of  every  half  dozen  of  cottages  in  so 
scattered  a  population  is  preposterous  and  impossible. 
I  hope  this  statement  will  prove  satisfactory. 
Believe  me, 
My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

H.  J.  Williams. 
23c?.  John  Costin,  labourer,  Kempston,  working 
for  Messrs.  Howard  :  "  I  live  in  Kempston  and  have 
"  a  little  girl  in  my  charge,  but  no  children  of  my 
"  own.  I  would  not  object  to  my  children  being 
"  taught  the  church  catechism,  at  least  most  of  it. 
"  I  send  the  little  girl  to  the  Kempston  church 
"  school,  where  the  catechism  is  taught.  Up  to  two 
"  years  ago  the  Wesleyans  were  not  admitted  to  the 
"  Kempston  school  unless  they  would  attend  the 
"  church  Sunday  school ;  there  is  no  such  stipulation 
"  now,  the  Wesleyan  scholars  attending  their  own 
"  Sunday  school." 

23e.  Thomas  Eates,  working  for  Messrs.  Howard  : 
"  I  don't  object  to  the  church  catechism  except  those 
"  parts  about  baptism.  If  they  would  omit  the 
"  baptismal  parts  my  children  can  learn  it  all.  I 
"  have  no  objection  to  the  belief  or  duty  to  God  and 
"  your  neighbour." 
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23/,  George  Freshwater,  working  for  Messrs. 
Howard  :  "I  bring  up  my  children  aa  Baptists. 
"  They  are  learning  the  church  catechism  at  school, 
"  onlj  they  can't  answer  the  baptismal  questions.  I 
"  don't  at  all  object  to  the  church  catechism,  but  I 
"  believe  the  Baptists,  as  a  body,  would,  even  to  the 
"  non-baptismal  portion." 

2Zg.  Mrs.  Lack,  Kempston  :  "  My  husband  is  a 
"  farm  labourer,  works  piece  work  just  now  ;  I  don't 
"  know  what  he  earns,  he  is  not  one  as  tells  his  wife 
"  what  money  he  gets ;  I  know  what  I  get  from  him,  , 
"  and  it  ain't  scarcely  enough  to  buy  bread^  let  alone 
«'  sending  my  girl  (10  years  old)  to  school ;  she  must 
"  work,  she  must ;  if  the  Queen  means  to  do  any 
"  good  to  us  she  had  best  begin  by  putting  down 
"  them  alehouses  ;  they  makes  gentlefolks'  fortunes, 
"  they  do ;  look  at  this,  captain ;  and  they  won't  put 
*'  them  down,  but  the  Queen  might,  or  leastways 
«'  shorten  their  hours.  It's  Saturday  night  till  12 
<'  o'clock,  aud  they  ain't  well  out  o'  church  a  Sunday 
"  till  they're  in  again.  Them  alehouses  is  our  curse, 
"  they  are." 

This  woman's  daughter  is  10  years  old,  is  employed 
in  lace  making,  and  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

23A.  Wm  Purser,  10  years  of  age,  keeping  crows  ; 
can  read  and  write  a  little.  Was  at  school  two  years 
ago.  Has  been  "  keeping  crows  "  on  Sunday  for 
three  weeks  ;  will  go  to  church  next  Sunday. 

23i.  Joseph  Cave,  leading  team,  10  years  old,  can 
read  and  write  a  little  ;  was  at  school  till  he  was  8. 
Can  spell  "  Cave." 

23_/.  Two  men  (catch  workmen  hoeing  wheat)  get 
4s.  per  acre.  Can  earn,  "  may  be,"  2s.  6d  a  day  if 
the  weather  is  good. 

23k.  Mrs.  Garner  (living  in  a  good  cottage  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  Barnard). 

per  week. 

Husband     a     farm     labourer    (horse       «.     d. 
keeper),  gets,  starting  at  4  a.m.        -       14     0 

Boy  18  gets    -  -        8     0 

Boy  13     „       -  -  -        4    0 

Boy  91  for  three  or  four  week  just!         go 

Boy  8  /      now  dropping  potatoes     -  J 

Girl  15,  making  lace  four  days,  at 
sewing-  school  two  days.  Works 
from  7  a.m.  till  10  p.m.        -  -        2     4 

Grirl  10,  lacemaking     -  -  -        1     0 

Whole  family  (just  now )  .       -      33    4 

Upon  which  she  has  to  keep  husband  and  self  and 

nine  children.     The  boys  8  and  9  will  go  to  school 

again  as  soon  as  potato  dropping  is  over. 

24.  Knotting. 

Knotting  -  Pop.,  185  -  Acr.,  1,724. 

Cultivation,  mixed.    Allotments,  26  of  40  poles  each ; 

rent  per  acre,  26s.  8d. 

24a.  Mr.  Geo.  Hine  says  of  the  cottages,  "  New  cot- 
"  tages,  with  two  or  three  bedrooms,  built  of  brick  and 
«  tiled,  vnth  good  oflSces,  but  requiring  bigger  barns  for 
«  wood,  &c.  Old  cottages,  brick  and  thatched,  with 
"  low  rooms,  old  farm  houses  converted.  All  my  men 
"  have  40  poles  of  ground  and  can  grow  five  bushels 
«  of  wheat  on  half  of  it.  The  good  cottages  belong 
"  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

"  246.  James  Arber  (living  in  a  poor  cottage  with  no 
conveniences)  :  Has  14s.  per  week  as  a  horse  keeper ; 
has  nine  children  from  1  to  14  years  ;  two  girls 
"twitching,"  just  come  home,  both  can  read  and 
wrke  "  We  have  no  schoolmaster,  but  I  teach  them." 
[Both  girls  told  the  Assistant  Commissioner  they  liked 
twitching  better  than  the  lace  pillow.] 

24c.  Elijah  Wiggins,  lives  in  a  very  low  cottage 
with  two  rooms  upstairs,  his  wife,  wife's  mother  and 
sister,  and  three  children  in  house.    No  outhouses. 

25.  Melchbourne. 
Melchbourne  -  Pop.,  251  -  Acr.,  2,573. 
Cultivation  mixed. 
26a.  Mr.  E.  Campion,  says  of  the  cottages,  "  Cot- 
«  tages  good  and  rooms  of  moderate  size  ; 


ft.       ft. 
Two  bedrooms  to  each,  about  12  by  11 


Living  room  -  -  12  „   12 

"  Wash  house  -  -    8  „     6 

"  Ventilation  and  drainage  good. 

"  Water  supply  good. 

"  Garden  and  outhouse  to  each  cottage. 

"  Each  cottage  an  allotment  of  40  poles. 

"  Rent,  50s.  per  year. 

"  All  cottages  property  of  landowner," 

256.  Rev.  R.  P.  Bent,  after  describing  cottages,  &e. 
much  as  Mr.  Campion,  says,  "  In  fact  the  whole  parish 
"  belongs  to  Lord  St.  John.  A  large  proportion  of 
"  labourers  working  on  the  farms  in  Melchbourne 
"  live  in  the  adjoining  parishes." 

25c.  [The  cottages  visited  by  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner were  thatched  cottages  Virith  larger  and 
loftier  rooms  than  in  most  of  the  thatched  cottages  in 
the  countj'.] 

26,  Oakley. 

Oakley  -  Pop.,  443  -  Acr.,  1,500. 

Cultivation,  chiefly  arable.    Allotments,  10  acres 
divided  into  99  allotments. 

26a.  Mr.  John  Horrell,  of  the  cottages,  says,  "  The 
"  parish  of  Oakley  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
"  cottages,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  the 
"  cottages  have  most  been  built  within  the  last  12 
"  years ;  some  built  of  brick  and  tiles  and  some  of 
'•'  stone  and  slate.  Water  supply  good,  small  gardens 
"  and  outhouses  to  each  cottage.  Rent  56s.,  60s., 
"  and  70s.  per  annum,  according  to  number  of  family 
"  and  number  of  rooms  required." 

266.  [Note. — For  description  of  these  cottages  see 
Mr.  C.  Stephenson's  description  for  Woburn.  The  new 
cottages  here  visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
are  very  good;  struck  him  as  having  too  much  window 
and  too  large  panes  of  glass.] 

26c.  Ellen  Waruoick,  19,  lacemaking,  can  read  but 
cannot  write  was  never  at  any  day  school ;  work  from 
7  a.m.  till  9  p.m.,  with  two  hours  rest  in  middle  of 
day.  Mary  Ann  Cocking s,  working  with  her,  17 
years  of  age,  has  never  been  at  school,  and  can  neither 
read  nor  write. 

26d.  Mrs.  Jane  Hulett:  "All  my  children,  eight  of 
"  them,  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and  have  been 
"  regular  at  school  up  to  9,  some  of  them  up  to  13  ; 
"  my  boys  went  to  night ,  school,  or  they  would  soon 
"  have  forgotten  to  write  and  the  girls  went  to  sewing 
"  school." 

27.  Eavensden. 

Eavensden  -  Pop.,  477  -  Acr.,  2,185. 

Cultivation  mixed ;  75  acres  glebe  let  in  allotments, 

half  to  eight  or  nine  acres  each. 

27a.  Francis  Wythes,  Esq.,  landowner  and  occupier, 

says  of  the  cottages,  "  Some  are  very  bad  as  to  venti- 

"  lacion  and  drainage  and  water  supply.    Ownership, 

"  some  by  tradesmen  ;  some  on  the  waste  (and  claim 

"  owTiership  themselves),  these  are  very  bad.     Eent, 

"  50s.  to  80s." 

276.  [Note. — Mr.  Francis  Wythes  told  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  that  he  had  employed  men  in  most  parts 
of  England,  and  that  for  the  work  done  he  considered 
that  Bedfordshire  men  were  paid  higher  than  in  any 
other  county  in  which  he  had  employed  men.  That 
he  had  employed  cheaper  men  at  18s.  per  week  in 
the  north  than  the  Beds  men  at  12s.] 

28.  Eenhold. 

Eenhold  -  Pop.,  513  -  Acr.,  2,077. 

Cultivation  mixed. 

28a.  Rev.  Leigh  Spencer  s&ja,  "  All  cottages  have 
"  from  half  to  two  acres  of  allotment ;  all  have  gardens; 
"  nearly  aU  keep  pigs;  water  supply  most  inadequate; 
"  ■  chiefly  using  pond  water  for  all  purposes.  Owner- 
"  ship,  chiefly  landowner." 

286.  Mr.  G.  Wallis,  says,  "  The  cottages  are  badly 
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"  oflF  for  -water  in  summer,  as  there  are  no  springs 
«  orweUs."  .^     ,.     _:     .    ■      " 

[Note. — The  Assistant  Commissioner  visited  several 
poor  cottages  with  very  small  bedrooms  in  high- 
pitched  thatched  roof>  with  windows  almost  on  the 
floor.] 

29.  Rtsi^LT. 
Risely  -  Pop,,  1,026  -  Acr.,  2,980.        ;  i 
Cultivation  chiefly  arable. 

29«.  Sev.  R.  N:  Durrant;  describing  the  cottages, 
says,  "Construction. — ^Brick  and  tUe  or  lath  and  plaster" 
"  rough  cast  with  thatch.  Average  size  of  rooms,' 
"13  feet  by  13  feet ;  ventilation'  is  either  close  or 
"  drafty  ;  drainage  is  defective,  either  as  securing 
"  cleanliness  or  freedom  from  damp. 

"  Accommodation. — One  living  room,  two  bedrooms, 
"  a  dip-well  with  good  water  to  each  cottage  or  one 
"  between  two  cottages,  a  small  garden,  with  fre- 
'^  quently  one  rood  of  allotment  ground  at  40s.  per 
"  acre,  and  almost  every  cottage'has  its  small '  barn ' 
"  or  outhouse. 

"  Ownership  is  mostly  by  landowner,  hardly  in  any 
"  case  by  tradesmen  with  whom  tenant  is  obliged  to 
''  deal. 

"  Rent  varies  from  3Z.  to  &l.,  but  mostly  below  the 
"  maximum." 

295.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  did  not  see  any 
very  bad  cottages  in  Risely,  although  there  are  a  good 
many  old  ones. 

30.    SHAENBEOOp. 

Shambrook     -  Pop.,  872  -  Acr.,  2,318. 

30a.  There  are  a  great  many  very  bad  and  very 
high-rented  cottages  in  this  village  belonging  in  some 
instances  Visited  by  the  Assistant'  Commissioner  to 
one  of  the  chief  landowners  of  the  parish,  and  in 
bthers  to  small  freeholders;  A  great  want  of  an 
energetic  inspector  of  nuisances. 

36.  Mrs.  Allen.  Husband  a  farm  labourer;  living 
in  a  very  small  cottage  very  much  out  of  repair,  and 
paying  3^.  a  year  rent.  "  I  have  five  chUdi-en  ;  one 
"  of  7  is  at  school,  a  boy  12  is  at  work.  I'm  no 
"  scholar j  but  I  would  have  ray  boy  of  12  at  school 
"  if  I  could  afford  it ;  I  have  another  little  'un  as 
"  should  be  at  school,  but  there  is  so  little  pay 
"  coming  in." 

30c.  Mrs,  Bone.  Husband  a  farm  labourer.  Pays 
Al.  a  year  for  a  miserable  cottage  of  four  rooms ; 
largest  rooms  10  ft.  square  by  6  ft.  high  (next  cottage 
in  same  state),  altogether  out  of  repair.  Has  six 
children,  three  boys,  16,  14,  and  8,  at  work  ;  two 
girls,  10  and  6,  at  school. 

31.    SOULDBOP. 

Souldrop     -  Pop.,  276  -  Acr.,  800. 

31  a.  The  Rev.  G.  D.  Newholt,  of  the  cottages. 
Bays,  "  Almost  all  the  cottages  in  this  parish  belong 
"  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  careful  that  the 
"  accommodation  shall  be  as  good  as  possible." 
There  are  33  allotments  belonging  to  chief  land- 
owners, and  some  part  of  glebe  is  let  in  larger 
allotments. 

S'WrUBSHEAD. 

32.  Swineshead     -  Pop.,  -  Acr., 

Cultivation  chiefly  arable. 

32a.  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  the  cottages,  says,  "  Got- 
"  tages  very  bad;  many  built  of  lath  and  plaster, 
"  with  wood  frames,  and  thatched.  Some  belong  to 
"  principal  landowners,  and  many  to  small  free- 
"  holders.  Drainage  very  bad.  Rent  about  Is.  Sd. 
"  a  week." 

326.  No  school  nearer  than  Pertenhall.  No  resi- 
dent clergymta. 

32c.  Mrs.  Howe.  One  bedroom  and  one  living 
room.  Has  foar  children,  eldest  10 ;  no  child  at 
school.  Her  cottage  in  very  bad  state,  as  also  two  or 
three  mud  and  thatch  cottagesr  near  it.  No  drainage, 
and  many  nuisances. 


.  32rf.  Mrs.  Pickering.  One  bedroom.  Kve  ^^. 
dren,  eldest  a  boy  17,  a,  girl  14.  Pays  1*.  per  week 
for  a  very  bad  cottage  without  barn  or, privy.      ,  , 

'  ■      I  >>    ,in'.M-  '  '        ' 

.;    ,,      ,1  Thueleigh.  ; 

33.  Thurleigh    -  Pop.,  666  -  Acr.,  3,300. 

Cultivation  chiefly  arable. 

33a.  The  Rev.  B.  Tra^,  of  the  cottages,  says, 
"  They  are  generally  built  of  clay  and  thajfehed.  No 
"  drainage  or  water  supply.  'Ventilation  bad ;  so 
"  much  of  fresh  air  outside,  that  they  prefer  closed 
"  windows.  An  energetic  medical  man  once  broke  a 
"  hole  in  the  thatched  roof  to  secure  some  fresh  air  for 
"  his  patient,  the  opened  window  being  dosed  as  soon 
"  as  he  left.  Out  of  about  1 10  cottages,  more  than  50 
'f:  are  built  on  the  waste  land  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
"  and  belong  to  the  occupiers.  The  principal  landr 
"  owners  have  none,  or  next  to  none,  on  their  estates. 
"  The  rents  are  low,  generally  about  50s.  per  annnm^ 
"  One  person  has  built  lately  four  good  cottages  of 
"  four  rooms  each,  with  water  supply  and  all  con- 
"  vehiences,  which  would  let  in  Bedford  for  8^.  or 
"  \0l.  a  year ;  here  he  gets  Al.  a  year,  which  is  con- 
"  sidered  enormously  dear.  The  cost  of  building  is 
"  greater  than  in  Bedford,  though  land  of  course  is 
"  cheaper." 

336.  [Note  of  Assistant.  Commissioner.— Of  110 
cottages,  52  belong  to  occupiers  and  are  built  on  waste ; 
these  are  generally  in  a  bad  state,  some  have  only 
one  room  for  aU  purposes,  and  some  two  rooms ;  some 
of  these  occupiers  pay  Is.  quit  rent,  others  pay 
iiothing.  One  landowner  of  about  830  acres  has  four 
cottages  (very  poor  ones),  and  another  who  owns  550 
acres  has  no  cottage  to  represent  it,  though  very  good 
farm  offices.  The  water  supply;  is  by  means  of  holes 
dug  to  catch  rain  water  on  the  road  side.] 

33c.  Speaking  of' these  cottages^  one  of  the  land- 
owners said  to  Assistant  Commissioner,  "  No  man 
"  without  the  Bank  of  England  at  his.  back,  could 
"  afford  to  buy  up,  pull  down,  and  rebuild  cottages  on 
"  waste  as  at  Thurleigh.  No.  doubt  it  was  a  neglect 
"  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  estate  to  allow 
"  these  cottages  to  be- built  on  the  road  side,  but  the 
"  thing  is  beyond  remedy." 

33(f.  Reuben  Dan-low,:  farm  labourer.  Has  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  all  grotto  up,  who  sleep  in 
one  small  bedroom  with  himself  and  wife.  Had  six 
of  them  at  home  last  year.  Has  1.^-  acres  of  allot- 
ment.    "  It's  t'much,  nearly."         ■  ,  :      . 

33e.  Joseph  Gammon,  age  10,  keeping  sheep. 
Gets  4s.  per  week  ;  cannot  read  nor  write. 

33/.  William  /S^A;es.  horseJsLeeper.  Gets  12s.  a 
week  and  two  meals.'"  WoWd  father  have  that  than 
14s.  a  week,  but  has  to  work  from  4  a.m.  till  7  or  8 
for  it.  He  says,  "  My  house  has  but  one  bedroom, 
"  very  small  ;  I  have  two  children." 

33^'.  George  Gammon,  farm  labourer.  Has  an 
allotment  from  Mr.  Trapp  of  36  poles;  pays  8s.  a 
year  for  it.  He  thinks  he  could  manage  h^  an  acre 
if  his  master  would  help  him  by  giving  him  horses 
for  one  day. 

TUEVET. 

34.  Turvey    -  Pop.,  1,093  -  Acr.,  4,000. 

Cultivation  mixed. 

34a.  Revi  W.  B.  Russell  says,  "During  my  35 
"  years  residence  at  Turvey  the  village  has  been 
"  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  cotta,ges  in  general 
"  may  be  called  model  cottages,  affording  suitable 
"  accommodation  for  families.  Size  of  rooms,  from 
"12  feet  square  upwards.  Ventilation  and  drainage 
"  good.  Good  water  supply  and,  sufficient  outbuild- 
"  ings.  Belonging  to  landowners  almost  entirely  ; 
"  rent  Is.  per  week  and  upwards." 

346.  [Note  of  Assistant  Commissioner. — This  is 

a_  very  nice  village,  almost  altogether  new,  and  yet 

picturesque.    There  "are.  good  schools,  a  reading  room 

.for  the   labouring   class,    and   a   parochial   meeting 

room.     I  saw  no  bad  cottage  in  this  village."] 
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■     WiLtlNGTON. 

35.  Willington    -  Pop.,  290  -  Acr.,  1,648. 
^lotments,  l6  allotments  of  20  poles  each. 

35  a.  Rev.  Augustus  Orlebar  says  of  the  cottages, 
"  They  are  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  model  cottages." 

356,  Mr.  Henry  Purser  says,  "  Very  many  of  the 
"  young  men  have  left  us  in  consequence  of  the  want 
"  of  cottage  a,ccommodation,  and  many  more  will 
"  leave  us  for  the  same  reason." 

35c.  [Note. — There  are  48  cottages  in  the  parish, 
generally  good  ones.] 

35rf.  .  Mrs.  Purser.  Husband,  farm  labourer. 
Husband  has  \\s.  or  12s.  (wife  doesn't  know  which) 
per  week ;  three  boys,  one  of  12  years  earning 
4s.  Gd.  per  week,  one  of  10,  2s.  Qd.  per  week,  and  one 
of  8,  2s.  Qd.  per  week.  Has  three  girls  lace  making, 
each,  earning  2s.  6d. ;  two  other  children  not  earning 
anything,  oAe  of  5  at  school ;  boy  of  8  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  "  I  wouldn't  send  him  to  school 
"  unless  I  am  obliged  to ;  they  say  as  now  we  shall 
"  be  obliged  to  now  this  new  school  is  built."  [Note. 
— A  new  school  buUt  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
present  attendance  at  the  old  school  being  about 
8  or  10.— G.  C] 

[Note.  —This  family  is  getting  in  about  29s.  per 
week  to  keep  a  family  of  10.  Clergyman  thinks 
they  should  be  able  to  live  on  26s.  6d.,  and  send  boy 
of  8  to  school.  The  cottage  very  dirty,  with  only 
two  bedrooms.] 

Ampthill  Union. 

36.  Ampthill  -  Pop.,  2,144  -  Acr.,  1,928. 

36a.  Mr.  H.  Swaffield  says,  "  The  cottages  are 
"  good,  principally  belonging  to  landowners.  There 
"  are  upwards  of  58  acres  let  in  allotments  of  less 
"  than  one  acre.     Kent,  &d.  to  l^d.  per  pole." 

"  Good  schools." 

[Note. — There  are  162  allotments  of  about  20  poles 
each,  belonging  to  one  landowner.] 

37.  Cranfleld  -  Pop.,  1,591      Acr.,  3,933. 

Chiefly  arable. 

Allotments,  65  acres  let  at  moderate  rent  to  106 
tenants. 

37a.  Rev.  H.  H.  Birley,  says,  "  The  older  class  of 
"  cottages  are  small  and  insufficient  in  accommodation, 
"  but  they  are  gradually  disappearing.  There  is  not, 
"  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  case  of  ownership  by 
"  tradesmen  with  whom  the  tenants  are  obliged  to 
"  deal.  Mr.  Harter,  the  only  resident  large  land- 
"  owner  has  recently  purchased  and  pulled  down 
"  some  of  the  worst  cottages  and  has  built  new 
"  ones  provided  with  all  desirable  conveniences." 

"  Good  schools." 

376.  Mr.  Prentice,  occupier  and  guardian,  while 
discussing  the  educational  question  at  the  Ampthill 
Board  meeting,  said,  "  I  never  had  any  education  till 
"  I  was  14,  and  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  to  begin 
"  then.  I  have  a  boy  on  my  farm  now  of  15,  who  has 
"  never  been  either  at  school  or  church ;  the  un- 
"  educated  wiU  not  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
"  you  must  compel  them;  let  the  boys  be  kept  at 
*'  school  tUl  9  years  old,  and  then  compel  them  to  go 
"  to  night  schools." 

38.  Flitton  -  Pop.,  597  -  Acr., 

Allotments,  140  acres,  let  to  219  tenants  by  one 
landowner.  Average  rent,  55s.  per  acre.  The  allot- 
ment system  was  adopted  in  this  parish  when,  under 
the  old  Poor  Law,  the  rates  had  rjsen  to  18s.  in  the 
pound.  A  large  farmer  gave  up  his  farm  and  it  was 
divided  into  allotments  and  let  to  the  labourers. 

38a.  Rev.  A.  Browne  says,  "  The  cottages  are 
"  mostly  of  brick,  with  living  rooms  and  washing 
«  place,  vnth  two  rooms  above,,  and  in  some  half  dozen 
"  cases  of  newly  built  cottages  an  additional  garret 
"  or  two  over  all.  Eooms  average  11  or  12  feet 
«  square  at  the  least.  Most  cottages  have  gardens 
«  attached.    Drainage  little  or  none,  as  is  common  in 


"the  country  with  detached  tenements;  ventilation  Bedfordshire. 

"  good  enough  in  the  day  time,  but  closer  in  bed-  

"  rooms  than  need  be,  were  not  poor  people  generally  -Mr.  CuUey. 

"  under  great  apprehension  of  fresh  air  in  the  night.       :■ 

"  The   great  majority  of  cottage  dwellings  in  the  •'' 
"  parish  belong  to  the  Countess  Cowper.    Bent  with 
"  garden  varies  from  3Z.  to  SI. 
"  National  school." 

39.  Flitwick  -  Pop.,  780  -  Acr.,  2,100. 

39a.  Major  J.  H.  Brooks  says,  "  There  are  three 
"  classes  of  cottages  in  the  parish  : — 

"  1st.  The  old-fashioned  thatch  roof,  single  and 
"  double. 

"  2nd.  The  wayside  freehold  hovels. 

"  3rd.  The  blocks  of  new  cheap  brick  dwellings. 

"  The  former  are  the  most  frequent  and  are  the  best. 
"  The  second  are  simply  execrable,  and  mere  pigsties ; 
"  the  last  are  in  some  cases  good,  but  the  rooms  are 
"  usually  too  small ;  a  dwelling  room  and  two  bed- 
"  rooms  is  in  general  the  sum  of  a  family's  accom- 
"  modation.  The  water  supply  is  good;  the  rent  at 
"  an  average  may  be  set  at  Al.  a  year  ;  many  cottages 
"  are,  however,  of  lower  rent,  I  have  built  two 
"  cottages  myself  this  year,  on  a  very  good  principle, 
"  with  a  third  story,  at  the  above  rent. 

"  Schools  well  attended." 

40.  Maulden  -  Pop.,  1,563  -  Acr.,  2,500. 

Allotment,  38  acres  let  in  186  allotments,  belonging 
to  one  landowner. 

40a.  Rev.  Charles  Ward,  says,  "  Many  oZ«?  cottages 
"  have  but  two  rooms,  those  generally  of  a  fair  size; 
"  nearly  all  new  ones  have  four,  the  two  front  ones  of 
"  a  fair  size,  the  two  backs  ones  smaller.  Parts  of 
"  the  village  badly  drained,  or  the  drains  not  properly  ■ 
"  looked  to.  Many  of  the  new  cottages  are  built  on 
"  speculation  by  tradesmen  and  other  small  proprietors 
"  at  from  Al.  to  Al.  10s.  ;  very  little  garden  ;  the 
"  old  cottages  from  3Z.  to  61. ;  garden  plots  are  let 
"  separately  in  several  different  and  convenient  parts 
"  of  the  parish." 

406.  "  Straw  plaiting  is  allowed  in  National  school 
"  three  days  per  week." 

40c.  Mr.  George  Sti'eet  says,  "  Some  occupiers  of 
"  cottages  are  required  to  deal  with  the  owners  who 
"  are  tradesmen,  but  not  as  a  rule.  .  .  .  Many  of 
"  the  best  labourers  have  regular  work  and  decent 
"  homes,  and  are  generally  well  conducted  ;  a  con- 
"  siderable  number  depend  upon  jobs  amongst  gar- 
"  deners  and  others  during  the  summer,  and  live  as 
"  they  can  during  winter,  these  are  for  the  most  part 
"  not  nearly  so  well  off  or  so  respectable  as  those 
"  who  have  regular  work.  This  being  an  open 
"  parish,  it  contrasts  most  unfavourably  with  those 
"  belonging  principally  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
"  other  noblemen.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  cottages  are 
"  small  and  bad,  and  are  occupied  by  the  refuse  of 
"  other  parishes.  Piece  work,  a  good  deal  done  in 
"  this  parish  on  larger  farms,  dibbling  peas,  beans, 
"  and  wheat,  singling  turnips,  &c.,  a  good  man  may 
"  increase  his  wages  from  lis.  to  13s.  throughout  the 
"  year  by  piece  work.  I  pay  ordinary  labourers  lis. 
"  per  week.  Shepherd  and  horsemen  13s.  per  week. 
"  A  number  of  men  are  now  begging  work  of  me  at 
"  2s.  per  day,  who  in  summer  work  for  market 
"  gardeners.  My  best  workmen  began  work  at  8 
"  years  of  age." 

406?.  [NoTE.-^A.  boy  "  crow  keeping."    "  I  be  a 
"  comin'  to  my  seven  {i.  e.,  nearly  7  years  old)  ;  I  ■ 
"  can't  read  nor  write.     I  was  at  school  once,  some 
"  time  ago."] 

41.  Millbrook  -  Pop.,  430  -  Acr.,  1,700. 
Allotments,  10  acres  in  68  allotments,  belonging 

to  chief  landowner  ;  rent  40s.  per  acre. 

41a.   The  Rev.  Harvey  Vachell  says,  "  My  parish 
"  entirely  agricultural., .  Wages  about  lis.  per  week. 
"  Boys  as  early  as,  12  and  14  can  and  do  earn  from 
"  2s,  6d.  to  3s.  per  Tyeek.    They  a,re  taken  away  ' 
"  entirely  from  school  when  once  they  can  obtain  a 
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Bedfordshire.    "  fixed  place  ;  till  then  they  attend  irregularly  when 

"  not  at  work  ;  as  soon  as  they  can  earn  for  them- 

Mr.  Culley.      «  selves  they  get  out  of  both  parental  or  scholastic 
~  "  restraint,  and  the  only  hold  we  have  over  them  is 

*•  "  the  slight  moi"al  restraint  of  the  Sunday  school, 

"  which  is  of  course  stronger  or  weaker,  as  we  are 
"  or  are  not  successful  in  our  eflPorts  for  their 
"  spiritual  good.  A  fearful  lock  has  been  put  on  our 
"  attempts  to  get  the  lads  under  restraint  on  Sundays 
"  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  systematic  withdrawal 
"  of  all  pecuniary  support  to  schools  (Sunday)  on 
"  his  property.  My  school  is  thus  situated.  The 
"  straw  plait  is  the  prevailing  work  of  the  girls,  and 
"  bonnet  sewing  of  the  young  women.  Straw  plait 
"  schools,  of  which  I  have  two  in  my  parish,  draw 
"  away  girls  from  even  the  early  age  of  6  or  7.  I 
"  have  seen  from  12  to  15  in  the  plait  schools.  No 
"  out-door  work  is  done  by  girls  or  women.  No  gangs 
"  are  employed  of  either  sexes,  except  in  early  spring 
"  for  a  short  time  10  or  12  boys  are  under  a  labourer 
"  for  'twitching.'  I  believe  compulsory  education 
"  could  never  be  applicable  in  my  parish.  Put  the 
"  screw  upon  the  parents  and  they  would  at  once  put 
"  all  the  boys  to  plait — aye,  even  though  it  pays  as 
"  miserably  as  it  does  now.  As  regards  night  schools, 
"  I  began  one  this  winter,  although  rather  late.  I 
"  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  therefore  with  any 
"  confidence  as  to  its  in  any  way  advantageously 
"  supplementing  the  extremely  deficient  education 
"  (I  may  say  even  gross  ignorance)  I  find  prevailing 
"  amongst  young  men,  women,  and  farm  boys.  If 
"  permitted  to  see  and  work  here  another  winter,  I 
"  shall  begin  earlier  and  probably  have  two  evenings 
'•'  instead  of  one  for  instruction.  My  predecessors 
"  were  here  for  a  very  short  time,  but  both  of  them 
"  found  evening  schools  very  unsatisfactory.  A 
"  neighbouring  clergyman,  however,  has  succeeded 
"  so  well,  it  encourages  me  to  hope  for  better  things. 
"...'.  All  the  cottages  are  the  Duke  of  Bedford's. 
"  Most  of  them  new,  and  model  cottages  for  room, 
"  for  convenience,  and  cheapness.  All  have  gardens  ; 
"  all  hire  at  a  low  rent  as  much  allotment  ground  as 
"  they  can  well  manage." 

42.  PuUoxhill      Pop.,  703  -  Acr.,  1,576. 

Cultivation  mixed.  Allotments,  51  acres  let  in 
148  allotments  by  one  landowner  at  50«.  per  acre. 

42a.  Rev.  D.  Wheeler  says,  '•  A  few  of  our  cot- 
"  tages  are  too  confined  in  their  accommodation  ; 
"  most  of  them  are  built  of  brick,  of  modern  construc- 
"  tion,  and  with  few  exceptions  have  two  or  three 
"  bedrooms.  Drainage  such  as  is  usual  in  the  country. 
"  Water  from  wells.  Ownership,  small  proprietors. 
"  Kent  from  Is.  Qd.  to  2s.  6d.  per  week.  I  should 
"  say  that  the  cottage  accommodation  in  this  parish 
"  is  upon  the  whole  good." 

43.  Silsoe  -  Pop.,   713  -  Acr.,  2,067. 

Allotments,  22  acres,  let  in  86  allotments.  Average 
rent,  72s.  for  very  good  land.     Cultivation  mixed. 

43a.  Mr.  H.  Trethewy  says,  '•'  There  are  90  cot- 
"  tages  for  labourers.  Brick  and  slate  or  tile  ;  rooms 
"  vary  very  much  in  size  ;  ventilation  and  drainage 
"  good.  There  are  five  rooms  to  about  six  or  seven 
"  persons.  Ownership,  landowner.  Bent,  50«.  to 
"  3?.  10s.  with  small  garden." 

436.  Mr.  Trethewy  told  me  (G.  C.)  that  on  Lady 
Cowper's  estate  now  they  build  two,  three  or  four  cot- 
tages attached  to  the  farm  steading,  and  let  with  the 
farm.  (The  farmer  having  entire  control  of  the  cot- 
tages.) This  supply  of  cottages  he  considers  necessary 
as  a  substitute  for  the  old  plan  of  having  a  certain  num- 
ber of  single  men  lodging  in  the  farm  house,  to  which 
there  are  many  obvious  objections,  and  which  as  a 
custom  is  entirely  given  up.  Mr.  Trethewy  has  never 
known  any  evil  result  to  the  labourer  from  this  ar- 
rangement, considers  that  the  horsekeeper,  cow- 
keeper,  and  shepherd  on  a  farm  are  or  ought  to  be  in 
the  same  position  as  a  groom  or  other  domestic 
servant,  and  that  this  cannot  be  the  case  where  the 


cottages  are  not  let  to  the  farmer  and  under  his 
control. 

44.  ShiUington  -  Pop.,  1,788  -  Acr.,  5,256. 

44a.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Frere,  says,  "  The  older  cot- 
"  tages  are  built  of  lath  and  plaster  ;  none  are  now 
"  so  built,  but  with  brick,  and  slated.  The  ven- 
"  tUation  generally  not  good  ;  drainage,  decidedly 
"  bad.  I  suppose  as  guardians  we  have  issued  from 
"  20  to  30  summons  for  nuisances  in  the  last  two 
"  years,  so  I  hope  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  were. 
"  There  is  very  deficient  water  supply  and  a  great 
"  want  of  garden  ground ;  in  a  considerable  part  of 
"  the  village  proper  there  is  absolutely  none.  The 
"  outhouses  (privies)  are  deficient  in  number  in  my 
"  opinion.  The  cottages  belonging  to  larger  land- 
"  owners  have  good  gardens,  and  a  good  many  of 
"  those  run  up  by  builders  have  small  ones."    .... 

"  A  good  many  boys  are  kept  from  church  by 
"  field  keeping  and  also  by  horse  keeping.  My  own 
"  idea  is  that  in  the  latter  case  the  difficulty  might 
"  be  met  by  sharing  the  extra  work  and  pay  between 
"  two  lads  where  now  one  is  retained  for  this  work, 
"  and  giving  them  the  alternate  Sunday  free." 

Two  church  schools  in  parish. 

45.  Westoning  -  Pop.,  800  -  Acr.,  1,760. 

45a.  Rev.  J.  W.  C.  Campion  says,  "  Most  of  the 
"  cottages  belong  to  the  landowner  and  have  been 
"  much  improved  and  enlarged,  A  few  belong  to 
"  tradesmen  ;  nearly  all  have  gardens  and  outhouses. 
"  Eent  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  week. 

455.  [Note. — The  cottages  let  at  Is.  are  very 
small  and  rooms  low;  let  to  widows  and  single 
couples  ;  two  rooms  about  10  by  8  feet  and  very  low  on 
ground  floor  in  the  ease  of  one  visited  by  Assistant 
Commissioner  and  occupied  by  a  widow.  Cottages  at 
2s.  good.] 

45c.  [Note. — There  is  a  good  school  at  Westoning 
drawing  children  from  neighbouring  parish  of 
Harlington,  where  there  is  no  school.] 

45c?.  Mrs.  Whittington  (two  rooms  and  two  bed- 
rooms). Husband  a  cowkeeper,  gets  lis.  per  week 
and  no  piece  or  extra  work  except  in  harvest.  Three 
children  ;  eldest  girl,  14,  at  home  plaiting,  earning 
now  about  Is.  per  week,  can  write  very  imperfectly ; 
boy  5  years  old  at  school,  for  whom  She  pays  2d. 
per  week. 

45e.  Mrs  Elliot.  "  Husband  has  12s.  per  week 
"  and  gets  no  piece  work  or  extra  wage  ;  occupies  a 
"  good  cottage,  with  garden  of  20  poles  attached." 

45/1  Mrs.  Chance  has  a  girl  14  at  home  plaiting, 
who  cannot  write,  and  can  only  earn  Is.  a  week  just 
now  at  plait. 

4i5g.  A  boy,  twitching,  9  years  old,  cannot  read  or 
write  much,  was  at  school  up  to  last  Christmas. 


46.  Arlesey 


Biggleswade  Union. 
Pop.,  1,401,  increasing 
National  mixed  school. 


Acr.,  2,303, 


46a.  Rev.  R.  F.  Scott,  "  The  cottages  as  a  rule 
"  are  good,  fair  size,  and  fairly  ventilated.  Dwelling 
"  room  12  feet  square  ;  back  kitchen,  10  feet  by 
"  9  ;  two  rooms  above  the  same.  Average  rent, 
"  41.  10s.  The  drainage  of  the  village  is  very  bad; 
"  the  water  supply  is  now  in  most  parts  of  the  village 
"  fairly  good ;  there  are  but  few  gardens ;  about 
"  25  acres  (more  or  less)  are,  I  believe,  let  out  in 
"  roods  to  the  poor  ;  a  great  many  of  the  cottages 
"  are  very  badly  off'  for  outhouses.  The  ownership 
"  of  the  cottages  at  the  north  end  of  the  village  are 
"  in  hands  of  the  squire  and  tradesmen  and  small 
"  farmers  ;  at  the  south  end  (the  most  populated),  in 
"  the  hands  of  tradespeople  and  small  farmers.  I  do 
"  not  think  the  tenants  are  obliged  to  deal  with  their 
"landlord." 

465.  [Assistant  Commissioner's  notes. — A  great 
many  cottages  with  one  room,  some  very  bad  ones. 
Seven  in  a  row  very  bad  thatched  cottages  with  one 
bedroom.  In  one  of  these  Joseph  Houghton  lives  with 
wife  and  seven  children  under  13  years  of  age.      Ho 
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furniture  except  two  wooden  chairs  and  a  small  table ; 
four  children  sitting  on  floor  round  a  fire,  nearly  naked, 
mother  with  very  little  poor  clothing  on  ;  another 
family  of  seven  in  same  row,  three  of  children  above 
15.  They  pay  Is.  6d.  a  week  for  these  cottages, 
which  are  about  as  bad  as  can  be.  There  are  three 
sets  of  coprolite  works,  three  brickyards  and  a  cement 
work  at  Arlesey,  which  have  caused  a  great  increase  of' 
population  during  the  last  few  years,  especially  in 
summer,  when  many  houses  are  crowded.  A  good 
many  straw  cutters  in  Arlesey,  who  buy  and  cut  straw, 
clean  and  sell  it  either  at  market  or  to  villagers,  who 
buy  it  for  plait ;  men  can  earn  sometimes  12s.  to  14s. 
per  week  as  straw  cutters.  Coprolite  employs  a  good 
many  men,  many  of  whom  are  strangers  ;  brickyards 
also  employ  a  good  many  men,  especially  in  summer. 
Coprolite  works  employ  some  boys  leading  horses  ; 
brickworks  also  employ  some  boys.  Rents  for  cottages 
very  high.     Land  round  very  good.] 

47.  Biggleswade  -  Pop.,  4,631  -  Acr.,  4,310. 
Cultivation,  arable  and  market  garden.     Boys'  and 
girls'  National  schools  and  boys'  British  schools. 

47a.  JRev.  C.  G.  Douton  says,  "  The  crowded  state 
"  of  the  cottages,  a  want  of  thorough  good  drainage, 
"  and  bad  ventilation  must  be  excessively  injurious  to 
"  health  ;  no  serious  epidemic  has  as  yet  broken  out 
"  amongst  us,  but  what  the  consequences  would  be 
"  should  such  a  case  arise  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
"  The  cottages  are  the  property  of  landowners  and 
"  tradesmen,  and  the  rents  are  from  Al  10s.  to  61.  per 
"  annum." 

476.  Copy  of  report  presented  to  Biggleswade 
Board  of  Guardians  in  February  1867  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Blunden.     The  report  was  as  follows:  — 

"  Gentlemen,  I 

"  I  HA.VE  now  completed '  my  inspection  of 
the  dwelling  houses  of  the  town  of  Biggleswade 
I  have  examined  930  houses.  Of  these  I  find  670 
with  good  water,  150  with  bad  water,  109  without 
any  water  at  all.  In  the  109  houses  without  water 
the  inhabitants  are  either  obliged  to  beg  it  from  their 
neighbours  or  get  a  supply  from  the  pump  near  the 
gasworks. 

"  Where  the  water  is  bad,  it  mostly  arises  from  the 
closeness  of  the  drains,  privies  and  pigstyes  to  the 
wells  of  the  houses.  There  are  30  houses  in  Lang- 
ford  Street,  near  the  gasworks,  where  the  wells  are 
impregnated  with  offensive  matter  from  these  works, 
and  which  renders  the  water  unfit  for  drinking  or  for 
cooking  purposes.  The  pigstyes  are  generally  very 
close  to  the  dwelling  houses,  and  the  accumulation  of 
manure  is  usually  kept  close  to  the  stye.  And  these 
necessarily  occasion  very  ofiensive  stench  not  only  to 
the  houses  themselves,  but  to  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  are  situated. 

"  I  found  796  of  the  houses  clean,  and  134  were  in 
a  very  dirty  and  offensive  condition. 

"  Many  of  the  houses  have  no  back  doors  to  them, 
and  the  general  run  of  cottages  are  very  ill  ventilated, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  in  a  very  bad  state 
of  repair. 

"  I  found  12  houses  in  a  state  totally  unfit  for  habi- 
tation ;  there  are  many  others  in  a  wretched  state, 
although  not  quite  so  bad  as  those  specified  in  the 
table. 

"  Ninety-five  of  the  houses  were  reported  to  me  as 
being  infected  with  bugs  and  other  noxious  vermin. 

"  As  to  drainage,  I  found  85  houses  without  any 
flrains,  and  in  197  other  houses  the, drains  were  most 
offensive  and  defective. 

"  In  1 10  instances  where  pigs  are  kept  the  pigstyes 
were  in  a  most  filthy  state,  some  of  them  being  in 
'small  barns  with  little  or  no  ventilation,  and  in  these 
barns  there  were  often  box  privies  in  a  very  offensive 
state,  with  very  imperfect,  if  any,  drainage. 

"  I  found  205  very  offensive  privies,  and  12  houses 
without  any  at  all. 

"  In  five  houses  I  found  privies  actually  under  bed- 
rooms constantly  occupied  by  persons  at  night. 


"  I  may  say  generally  the  privies  attached  to  the 
houses  of  poor  persons  are  in  a  very  filthy  state,  and 
many  are  in  such  a  state  of  repair  as  to  render  them 
absolutely  unfit  for  use  ;  many  as  I  have  before 
remarked  are  placed  in  the  small  barns  in  which  pigs 
and  wood  and  straw  are  kept. 

"  I  found  179  cottages  occupied  by  851  inmates,  and 
for  these  only  37  privies  are  provided.  I  was  told 
repeatedly  that  many  of  these  occupiers  experienced 
great  personal  inconvenience  for  want  of  privy  accom- 
modation. And  in  three  instances  there  were  no  less 
than  45  persons  to  one  privy,  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  they  had  to  watch  one  another  going  to 
and  fro  that  they  might  get  their  turn. 

"  In  two  instances  new  wells  have  been  sunk,  and 
many  have  been  emptied  and  cleansed. 

"  In  my  inspection  of  the  houses  I  inquired  the 
number  of  inhabitants  to  each  house,  the  particulars 
of  which  I  have  entered  in  my  report  book.  I  found 
the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  generally  very 
much  overcrowded.  Forty-five  of  the  most  over- 
crowded dwellings  contained  only  one  bedroom,  and 
these  bedrooms  were  occupied  at  night  by  301  persons. 
Thirty-nine  houses  containing  five  bedrooms  were 
occupied  at  night  by  336  persons.  In  18  of  the  houses 
with  one  bedooom,  and  in  17  houses  with  two  bed- 
rooms, I  found  men  and  their  wives  with  adult  children 
of  both  sexes  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  and  in  a  few 
cases  I  found  the  sons  and  daughters  with  their 
husbands  and  wives  occupying  the  same  bedroom  with 
their  parents.  I  found  also  widows  with  adult  children 
of  both  sexes  between  the  agfcs  of  35  and  16  sleeping 
in  one  room. 

"  In  several  of  the  cottages  with  two  bedrooms,  the 
father,  mother,  and  children  were  huddled  into  one 
room,  and  the  other  bedroom  is  let  to  lodgers. 

"  The  sleeping  rooms  are  generally  very  small,  and 
frequently  without  even  the  ventilation  afforded  by  a 
fire-place,  and  I  scarcely  need  add  I  found  them  close 
and  very  offensive  ;  the  most  crowded  room  I  found 
was  occupied  by  14  persons,  and  did  not  afford  more 
than  77  cubic  feet  for  each  person.  In  the  houses 
with  one  bedroom,  before  referred  to,  there  are  12  with 
less  than  150  cubic  feet  to  each  inmate,  and  in  no 
instance  in  these  one  bedroomed  houses  does  the  area 
amount  to  250  cubic  feet  for  each  person. 

"  In  the  houses  with  two  bedrooms,  before  referred 
to,  there  are  eight  with  less  than  150  cubic  feet  to 
each  inmate,  and  only  eight  with  252  cubic  feet  to 
each  occupant. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Edwin  Blunden,  Inspector." 

47c.  [Note. — A  medical  oflScer  of  the  union  informed 
me  that  the  state  of  the  labourers'  cottages  and  nuis- 
ances remained  as  they  were  when  Mr.  Blunden 
reported,  and  I  certainly  saw  some  of  the  worst  and 
dearest  cottages  here  that  I  have  seen  anywhere  in 
Beds  ;  for  instance,  three  or  four  in  Palace  Street 
(whose  fioors  are  one  foot  below  the  level  of  the 
street)  let  at  51.  per  annum,  one  slightly  larger  in 
same  street  lets  at  <5l. — G.  C] 

Market  Gardens. 

Aid.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hooper  says,  "  Market  gardeners 
"  employ  a  large  number  of  boys  at  particular  seasons 
"  of  the  year,  dropping  potatoes  and  peeling  onions, 
"  &c.  Women  are  also  employed  in  peeling  onions. 
"  The  gardeners  pay  highly  for  their  labour  at  certain 
"  seasons,  but  give  very  little  employment  in 
"  winter." 

47c.  Mr.  Daniels,  Biggleswade,  has  about  85  acres 
of  market  garden  ;  employs  very  few  boys  ;  had  four  or 
five  yesterday  weeding.  Does  not  grow  small  onions 
for  pickling,  those  who  do  employ  a  lot  of  women  and 
children  peeling  ;  one  man  at  Sandy  sometimes  has 
200  or  300.  No  boy  is  much  use  to  us  while  he's  10. 
They  should  go  to  school,  but  they  won't  unless  you 
compel  them,  and  then  the  parents  will  go  there 
(pointing,  to  the  workhouse/ 

3  S 


Bedfordshire. 
Mr.  CuUey. 
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Bedfordshire.        Alf.  Mr.  James  Orfe/i,  Manor  faarm,  BiggJ^wade, 

'■  occupies  a  market  garden ;  last  year  had  10^  acres  of 

Mr.  Culley.      small  onions,  which  employed  about  130  women  and 
~  children,  chiefly  adult  women,  for  six  weeks   from 

about  the  middle  of  July,  peeling  in  sheds.  No  boys 
over  1 2  years  of  age  work  with  the  women,  those 
who  do  work  are  generally  little  boys  working  with 
their  mothers.  AU  these  women  and  children  work 
together  under  a  foreman.  Women  can  ,earn  about 
Is.  Gd.  and  children  Qd.  per  day,  the  work  is  done  by 
the  piece  (by  the  peck)  varying  in  price  according  to 
size  rff  onions;  Gd.  per  peck  is  an  average  price. 
•  Last  year  could  not  get  women  enough;    Some  market 

gardeners  grow  more  onions  and  employ  bands  of  200 
women  and  children,  who  go  on  peeling  in  some  cases 
for  three  months.  As  a  regular  staff  does  not  employ 
more  boys  than  an  ordinary  famer,  but  has.  three  or 
four  extra  boys  in  potato  dropping  season. 

Average  staff  per  100  acres  of  market  garden, — 
Summer:  12  men.        Winter:  9  men. 
3  boys.  3  boys. 

5  horses.  6  horses. 

To  cultivate  market  gardens  would  require  about 
eight  cottages  per  100  acres,  besides  the  extra  supply 
of  women  and  children  for  onion  peeling,  &c. 

Planting  out  turnips  for  seed  is  done  hj  men. 

Women  are  employed  to  cut  tops  off  larger  onions. 

Market  gardeners  pay  labourers  12*.  per  week  and 
horsemen  14*.  a  week,  with  two  pints  of  beer  per  day 
in  summer  and  one  pint  per  day  in  wiuiter,  which 
would  add  Is.  6d.  per  week  in  summer  and  9d.  per 
week  in  winter  to  the  weekly  wage. 

475^.  Wages  earned  at  onion  peeling. 

1st  boy,  age  12,  "I  go  onion  peeling  with  my 
"  mother  and  sister,  we  sometimes  get  ^d.  a  peck ;  I 
"  can  do  more  nor  a  peck,  mother  can  do  three 
"  peck." 

47A.  2nd  boy,  age  12,  "I  go  onion  peeling  with 
"■  mother  and  the  rest  of  us,  we  work  together,  I  can 
"  do  a  peck  easy,  mother  can  do  four  pecks  of  tidy  sized 
"  ones  ;  we  get  A^d.  a  peck  sometimes." 

47 J.  Examined  11  boys  caught  for  me  by  Mr. 
Weale  on  their  way  home  from  farm  work  at 
Stratton. 

All  boys  between  10  and  13  years.  None  of  them 
had  been  at  school  after  10.  Nine  of  them  could  read 
a  little.  Two  could  not  read  at  all.  None  of  them 
knew  the  name  of  the  Queen.  One  knew  what  was 
meant  by  the  Queen.  Eight  could  spell  their  own 
names,  three  could  not.  Ten  out  of  the  eleven  did 
not  know  the  name  of  the  county  they  lived  in,  and 
none  of  them  knew  the  chief  town  in  it. 

NOKTHILL. 

48.  NorthiU  -  Pop.,  1,362  -  Acr.,  4,120. 
Cultivation  chiefly  arable  and  market  gardens. 

48a.  John  Harvey,  Esq.,  Ickwell,  Bury,  says, 
"  Cottages  on  the  whole  pretty  good,  i.e.,  good  in 
"  Ickwell  and  Northill,  but  veiy  bad  in  Caldfecote. 
"  Most  of  the  cottages  have  roods  of  ground  attached. 
"  One  large  landowner  owns  part  of  the  cottages,  the 
"  rest  belong  to  small  owners.  Cottage  rent  varies 
"  from  21.  10s.  to  11.  per  annum." 

Sandy. 
49.  Sandy  -  Population,  2,118      Acr.,  4,010. 
A  good  deal  of  the  parish   occupied  by  market 
gardeners. 

49a.  Rev.  John  Richardson,  describing  the  cottages, 
says,  "Two  sitting  rooms  and  two  or  three  bedrooms, 
"  size  10  by  12.  Water  supply  tolerably  good. 
"  Very  small  gardens.  Outhouses  convenient.  All 
"  kinds  of  owners.  Tenants  usually  deal  with  land- 
"  owners." 

496.  Mr.  Charles  Pope,  guardian  for  Sandy,  says, 
"  Some  of  the  gardeners  employ  a  large  number  of 
"  women  and  children  in  summer  and  autumn,  from 
•'  the  end  of  July  to  October,  in  peeling  onions ;  they 


emplqy  a  number  of  boys  at  other  times 
"  dropping  potatoes,  &c.  The  best  form  legislative 
"  interference  can  take  in  this  district,  if  it  is  neces- 
"  sary  to  interfere,  is  to  prevent  the  children  working 
"  up  to  10  and  then  leave  them  alone." 

49c.  [Note. — At  Sandy  examined  two  thatched  cot- 
tages with  one  bedroom  and  sunken  floors,  near  the 
vicarage;  a  man  and  his  wife  and  five  children  in  one 
of  them  J 

49e.  [At  Beeston  Green,  a  hamlet  of  Sandy,  ex- 
amined four  lath  and  plaster  and  thatched  cottages  in 
poor  condition  with  one  bedroom  in  each';  largest 
family  in  any  of  these  a  man,  his  wife,  and  five 
children,  eldest  a  girl  of  16.  Number  in  each  of  the 
others,  two,  three,  and  four  persons.] 

50.  Southill  -  Pop.,  1,391  -  AcF.,  6,180. 

50a.  240  cottages  for  labouring  class. 

96  allotments  of  one  rood  each,  let  at  48s. 

per  acre. 
Rent  of  cottages  about  Is  per  week. 
Three  schools  in  pa,rish. 
Cottages  are  generally  good,  and  belong  to 

Mr.  Whitbread,  the  chief  landowner. 

50b.  The  following  Account  of  some  boys  attending 
school,  but  who  had  been  at  work,  was  given  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stothard, 
schoolmaster. 

Table  of  boys'  work. 


Boys  name. 

,f 

1 

EQ       , 

Employment. 

No.   of  hours 
employed  per 
day. 

fi' 

IVederiok  Wells 

9 

8 

Potato  setting  - 

6to6 

2s. 

Samuel  Stacey  - 

9  . 

7 

Stone    picking    and 
field  keeping. 

" 

3s. 

Walter  Massey 

9 

6 

Weeding  - 

jj 

2s. 

Joshua  Knci  - 

8 

7 

Potato  setting  - 

1, 

3s. 

Isaac  Finch      - 

6 

5 

Picking  twitch - 

V 

3s. 

John  Bond 

7 

6 

Field     keeping,     on 
Sundays  as  yrA\  as 
week  days. 

tt 

2s. 

Wm.  Samuels  - 

7 

6 

Cow  keeping 

)» 

2s. 

Charles  Hull    - 

8 

6 

Potato  picking  - 

» 

2s. 

Fredfc.  Button  - 

9 

■7 

Pig  keeping 

'     »J 

2s. 

Wm.  Wheatley 

9 

8 

Potato    picking   and 
onion  peeling. 

4  a.m.! 

to 
8  p.m. 

2s. 

Charles  Huckle 

8 

7 

Field      keeping      in 
summer. 

» 

3s. 

Charles  Crozeley 

9 

8 

)i            >» 

» 

3«. 

Luton  Union. 

51.  Barton  in  the  Clay  -  Pop.,  956  -  Acr.,  2,225. 

Cultivation  mixed. 

51a.  Rev.  A.  Blpmfield a&js  of  the  cottages,  "The 
'  cottages  as  a  whole  are  better  than  in  most  villages, 
■  both  as  to  siz0  and  garden  ground  or  allotment 
'  added.  The  oldest  cottages  are  of  wood  and  brick 
'  mixed,,  and  thatched.  .  The  new  (of  which  a  good 
'  many)  brick  and  slate.  Many  are  let  with  the 
'  farms  and  belong  to  the  manor.  Most  of  the  new 
'  cottages  belong  to  tradespeople,  who  buy  small 
'  portions  of  land  and  build  cottages  for  investment. 
'  Bent  varies  according  to  size  of  cottage,-  but  in  aU 
'  cases  is  moderate." 

52.  East  Hyde  -  Pop.,  420  -  Acr.,  1,605. 

;  Cultivation  mixed. 

52a.  Lionel  Ames,  Esq.,  J.P.,  says  of  the  cottages, 
'  Brick  built  cottages,  slated,  rooms  about  12  feet  by 
'  10  feet.  Mostly  with  living  roomj  scullery,  and  three 
'  bedrooms.  Plenty  of  water,  with  gardens,  wood- 
'  houses  and  privies  under  one  roof  for  each  block. 
'  Chiefly  in  the  hands  of  landowner.  Rent  varying 
'  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  week." 
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53.  WoBUEN  Bench  of  Magistrates,  i 

March  6th,  1868. 

Present — C.  Hervey  Smith,  Esq., 
,  Carlisle  S.  Parker,  Esq., 

C.  P.  Stuart,  Esq. 

"  We  do  not  think  that  legislation  is  necessary  for 
'  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  age  below  which  boya 
'  (girls  are  not  employed)  should  be  employed  in 
'  labour,  either  to  protect  them  from  physical  injury 
'  or  to  secure  for  them'  a  satisfactory  elementary 
'  education.  We  consider  that  agricultural  labour,  as 
'  it  is  conducted  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  conducive 
'  to  health,  and  that  the  education  of  farm  labourers' 
'  children  is  well  attended  to.  We  no  not  think 
'  there  is  good  ground  for  limiting  the  hoursof  work. 
'  of  children  employed  in  agriculture.  If  the  Fac- 
'  tory  Act's  pfinciplesiare  to  be  applied  to  children 
'  employed  in  farm  labour  we  think  that  school 
'  attendance  for  four  winter  months  would  be  much 
*  better  suited  to  such  employment  than  either  a  half- 
'  day  or  alternate  day  system." 

54.  Bedford  Bench  of  Magistrates, 

March  28th,  1868. 

Present — Col.  Higgins,  Chairman, 
Col.  Stuart,  M.P., 
Rev.  P.  C.  G.  Passy.  * 

"  We  think  that  legislation  is  not  required  to  fix  an 
'  age  below  which  boys  (girls  are  not  employed  in 
'  the  district)  should  not  be  employed  in  farm  labour 
'  for  the  sake  of  protecting  them  from  physical  in- 
'  jui'y,  but  we  think  there  should  be  legislative  inter- 
'  ference  to  secure  for  them  a  more  satisfactory 
'  elementary  education,  by  fixing  an  age  "below  which 
'  they  should  not  be  employed  in  farm  labour,  and 
'  we  should  recommend  9  as  the  age  to  be  bo  fixed, 
'  as  being  more  likely  to  disarm  opposition  than  10. 
'  We  4hink  the  hours  of  labour  of  children  should  be 
'  limited  to  10  hours  exclusive , of  time  ajlowed  for 
'  meals.  Of  the  Factory  Act's  modes  of  interference 
'  with  children  actually  at  work,  we  think  the  3rd,  or 
'  Prints  Works  Act,  plan  of  demanding  a  certain 
'  number  of  hours  of  school  attendance  during  the 
'  preceding  six  months  the  most  applicable  to  farm 

■  labour,  substituting  twelve  for  six  months." 

55.  Ltjton  Bench  of  Magistrates, 

April  23th  1868. 

Present — Lionel  Ames,  Esq., ' ' 
Eev.  H.  B.  Smyth. 

"  We  think  that  no  bOy  (girls  are  not  employed' in 

■  the  district)  should  be  allowed  to  be  employed 
under  10  years  of  age,  and  we  think  the  hours  of 
work  should  be  limited  to  10  hours,  exclusive  of 
time  allowed  for  meals,  in  the  case  of  children  em- 
ployed in  farm  labour.  If  there  is  any  legislative 
interference  for  boys,  employed  between  10  and  13, 
similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  we 
think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  demand  A  certain 
number  of  hours  school  attendance  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months." 

56.  WoBUEN  Board  of  Guardiansj 

March  20th  1868j 

Present — 19  elected  Guardians,  Mr.  J.  W.  Poll 
in  chair. 

Answers  to  Assistant  Commissioner'^  questiops. 
"  We  think  the  employment  in  farm  labour  is  good 
for  boys,  and  that  as  far  as  physicg-l  injury  is  con- 
cerned there  is  no  need  of  fixing  an  age  under 
which  boys  should  not  he  employed,  nor  do  we 
think  that  as  far  as  this  union  is  concerned  there  is 
any  good  ground  for  limiting  the  hours  of  work  of 
cjhildjren  ;  except  in  hay  time  and,  haryest  boys  are 
not,  and  phould  not  be  employed  for  more  than  12 
hours,  including  1^  hours  for  meals.  No  girls  are 
employed  in  agricultural  labour  in  this  jin^pn.  We 
do  not  want  any  compulsory  scheme,  of  education, 
but  we  think  no  boy  should  be  employed  below 


"  10  years   of  age.      We  think  the   half-day  and 

"  alternate  day  system  wholly  unsuited  to  employ- 

"  ment  in  farm  labour,  and  we  object  to  the  Print 

"  Works  Act  provision  as  interfering  unnecessarily. 

"  with  our  employment  of  boys  between  10  and  13, 

"  and  with  the  ability  of  a  parent  to  support  a  family 

"  where  the  elder  children  are  between  10  and  13." 

57.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  having  asked  the 
Woburn  Board  of  Guardians  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

1st.  What  is  the  ordinary  farm  labourer's  wage  in 

Woburn  union  ? 
'  2hd.^  To  ■what  extent  is  this  wage  increased  by 
piece  work,  hay  and  harvest  wages,  beer 
allowance,  and  any  other  allowance  or  extra 
wage  ?  TThat  is,  how  much  is  the  nominal 
wage  of  say,  11*.  per  week  increased  through- 
out the  year  ? 

■  After  a  very  careful  discussion  and  comparison  of 
payments  by  several  members  of  the  board,  the  fol- 
lowing answers  were  given. 

"The  ordinary  day  labourer's  wage  is  lis.  per 
"  week.  He  should  earn  by  piece  work  at  least  21. 
"  in  the  year  beyond  the  ordinary  wage,  say,  lOd. 
"  per  week  for  the  year.  He  should  earn  by  extra 
"  wages  in  hay  time  and  harvest  52s.  in  the  year, 
"  say.  Is.  per  week  for  the  year,  and  his  beer  allow- 
"  ance  costs  the  farmer  at  least  Is.  a  week  for  the 
"  year.  His  whole  earnings  therefore  are  worth 
"  13s.  10(3?.  a  -week  throughout  the  year." 

58.  Bedford  Board  of  Guardians, 
March  28th  1868. 

Present — Three  ex-officio  Guardians,  27  elected 
Guardians,  Mr.  G.  Hurst,  Chairman. 

1st.  Resolved,  "  That  no  legislation  is  necessary 
"  for  the  sake  of  protecting  boys  (women  and  girls 
"  not  employed  in  the  union)  employed  in  farm 
"  labour  from  physical  injury  arising  from  such 
"  employment,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
"  liniiting  the  hours  of  work  of  boys  so  employed." 

2nd.  Resolved  (only  one  guardian  opposing),  "  That 
'*  le^slation  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
"  age  below  which  boys  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
"  employed  in  farm  labour,  for  the  sake  of  securing 
"  for  them  a  satisfactory  elementary  education,  and 
"  that  9  years  should  be  the  age  so  fixed,  provided 
"  there  be  no  restriction  in  hay  time  and  harvest." 

3rd.  Resolved,  "  That  if  the  Factory  Acts  princi- 
"  ples_  be  applied  to  labour  in  agriculture,  attendance 
"  at  night  schopls  should  be  deemed  sufficient  after 
"  10  years  of  age." 

[IfoTE.  The  above  resolutions  are  taken  from  the 
Assistant  Commissioner's  note  book.] 

59.  Ampthill  Boaed,  April  2nd  1868. 

20"  Guardians  present,  Rev.  J.  W.  C.  Campion, 

Chairman. 

The  board  were  of  opinion  that  no  legislatiop  is 
required  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  an  age  below  which 
boys  should  not  be  employed  in  farm  labour  for  the 
sake  of  protecting  them  frojn  physical  injury,  and 
that  there  is  no  good  ground  for  limiting  the  hours  of 
work  for  children.  ' 

As  to  education  the  board  resolved  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Grouch  moves  "  That  legislation  is  necessary 
"  for  fixing  the  age  under  which  boys  should  not  be 
'?  employed  in  farm  labour,  in  order  to  secure  to  them 
"  a  satisfactory  elementary  education,  and  that  such 
"  age  should  be  10  years." 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Eames,  and  carried  by  a  majority 
of  9  to  8  votes  ;  Mr.  Prentice's  amendment  "  That 
"  the  age  be  fixed  at  9  years,"  being  lost.  , 

Mr.,  Street  proposes  and  Mr.  Crouch,  seconds  the 
resolution,  «  That  this  boacd  desires  that  the  Govern- 
":  ment  jShould  take  measures  for  the  encouragement 
"of  free  night  schools  for  boys  alone  above  10  years 
",  ofj,ge;  and  if  that  should  be  done  they  think  no 
«  further  legislation  would  be  necessary  with  respect 
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Bedfordshire.    "  to  such  boys,  i.e.  boys  above  10  years."     (Carried 
— —  nem.  con.) 

Mr.  Culley. 


60.  Biggleswade  Board  of  Guardians, 
April  22nd,  1868. 

25  Guardians  present,  Charles  Barnett,  Esq., 
Chairman. 
Resolution,  "  We  do  not  think  that  legislative  in- 
"  terference  is  necessary  in  this  union,  either  to 
"  protect  children  from  excessive  labour  in  agricul- 
"  ture  or  to  secure  for  them  better  elementary  educa- 
"  tion  ;  but  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  legislate  for  the 
"  whole  country  upon  this  siibject  we  are  of  opinion 
"  that  such  interference  should  be  confined  to  children 
"  under  10  years  of  age,  beyond  which  no  interference 
"  is  considered  necessary,  but  that  Government  aid 
"  ought  to  be  extended  to  night  schools."  (Carried 
nem  con.) 

61.  Luton  Board  of  Guardians,  May  18th  1868. 

15  Guardians  present,  Mr.  C.  S.  Benning, 
Chairman. 

Resolved  that,  "  We  are  of  opinion  that  legislation 
"  is  necessary  to  secure  for  children  employed  in 
"  agriculture  a  satisfactory  elementary  education  ; 
"  that  no  children  should  be  so  employed  under  8, 
"  and  for  six  months  in  the  year  only  between 
"  8  and  10,  and  tha.t  after  10  all  legislative  interfer- 
"  ence  should  cease." 

This  Board  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  to 
interfere  with  the  hours  of  labour  of  children  em- 
ployed in  agriculture. 

62.  Parish  Meeting  held,  at  Turvet,  April  6,  1868. 

Present ; 

Chas.  Longuet  Higgins,   Esq.,   J.P.,    Chairman   of 

Bedford  Board  of  Guardians. 
The  Rev.  W.  B.  Kussell,  and  five  other  gentlemen. 

"  The  meeting  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
"  no  boy  should  be  allowed  to  be  employed  in  farm 
"  labour  under  10  years  of  age,  chiefly  for  the  sake 
"  of  securing  a  better  education  ;  that  the  hours  of 
"  work  for  boys  should  be  limited  to  10  hours  exclu- 
"  sive  of  time  allowed  for  meals  ;  that  Government 
"  grants  to  night  schools  should  be  extended  to 
"  children  from  10  years  of  age,  and  that  a  certain 
"  attendance  at  night  schools  should  be  required 
"  from  children  earning  wages." 

Medical  Evidence. 

63.  Extract  from  a  letter  to  Geo.  Culley,  Esq.,  from 
Mr,  H.  Veasy,  F.R.C.S.,  M.O.  Woburn  Union. 

"  In  a  physical  point  of  view  early  field  labour 
"  conduces  to  natural  growth  and  general  develop- 
"  ment,  by  expanding  the  chest,  exercising  the 
"  muscles,  bone,  and  ligament  to  their  propec  use, 
"  quickening  all  vital  action  with  free  supply  of  its 
"  best  support  in  pure  air  ;  innuring  to  hardness 
"  and  the  compensatory  blessings  of  ready  digestion 
"  and  sound  sleep  by  constant  exposure  and  moderate 
"  fatigue,  beyond  which  nature's  sway  provides  her 
"  best  restorative.  Indeed  neither  farm  men  noi- 
"  boys  are  unduly  tasked  in  time  or  degree,  though 
"  but  ill-fed  and  under  paid  ;  whence  the  main 
"  reason  for  early  service,  which  conducive  as  it 
"  may  be  to  health  greatly  prejudices  moral  training 
"  and  mental  culture.  Sunday  schools  in  part 
"  supply  the  want,  but  much  of  the  good  derivable 
"  from  this  source,  fails  for  the  lack  of  rudimentary 
"  preparation.  Greatly  then  is  it  to  be  desired  that 
"  no  lad  under  13  should  be  regularly  hired  to  out- 
"  door  work  without  a  schoolmaster's  certificate  that 
"  he  can  read,  write,  and  do  the  first  rules  in  arith- 
"  metic.  Under  10  years  no  boy  should  be  legally 
"  hired,  and  if  agreement  could  be  made  com- 
"  pulsory  for  suitable  education  during  the  least 
"  occupied  season  of  the  year  until  he  attain  a  cer- 
"  tificate,  possibly  enough  might  be  taught  to  make 
"  him  equal  for  his  vocation  in  husbandry," 


65. 


64.  Memorandum  sent  to  Geo.  Culley,  Esq. 

"  B.  L.  Hawkins,  M.R.C.S.,  a  surgeon  in  practice 
at  Woburn  in  Bedfordshire,  also  Poor  Law  medical 
oificer  during  the  last  9  years  for  six  parishes 
around,  the  male  inhabitants  of  which  for  the 
most  part  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Does  not  find  that  the  employment  of  the  young  in 
sheep-minding,  team-leading,  and  bird-keeping 
prejudicial-  to  their  health,  but  on  the  contrary 
they  come  more  under  the  doctor's  care  when  they 
are  withdrawn  from  out-door  work  or  sent  to 
school.  Does  not  find  that  boys  engaged  whilst 
young  on  farm  and  field  labour  compare  unfavour- 
ably (in  a  physical  sense)  with  boys  otherwise 
employed." 

Mr,  C.  P.  Stevens,   surgeon,  Biggleswade,  M.O. 
of  Union. 

"  Neither  girls  nor  boys  should  be  employed  in 
"  agricultural  labour  under  14  years  of  age.  The 
"  hours  of  labour  of  boys  and  girls  so  employed ' 
"  should  not  exceed  6  to  8  hours.  Proper  meal 
"  times  should  be  secured  by  legislation.  .  The 
"  distance  to  which  children  should  go  to  their  work 
"  should  be  fixed  according  to  their  age.  It  is  not 
"  necessary  to  provide  by  legislation  that  females 
"  should  be  protected  from  unhealthy  or  unsuitable 
"  employment  in  agriculture.  The  defective  state  of 
"  the  education  of  the  young  found  at  work  is  to  be 
"  attributed  to  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  to  the 
"  indisposition  of  the  parents  to  forego  the  weekly 
"  sum  that  may  be  added  to  the  family  earnings  by 
"  the  child's  labour,  and  to  the  low  moral  tone  of 
"  the  parents.  Deficient  cottage  accommodation  is  a 
"  cause  of  this  low  moral  state,  and  no  progress  is 
"  being  made  in  providing  better  accommodation." 

66.  Mr,   Thompson,  surgeon,  Biggleswade  District, 
M.O. 

Does  not  know  of  any  employment  in  the  district 
in  field  work  injurious  to  children  or  women.  Does 
not  think  the  cottages  are  very  bad  in  Biggleswade. 
The  worst  he  knows  are  in  Langford. 

67.  Extract  from  letter  to  Geo.  Culley,  Esq. 
Mr.  R.  Tomson,  surgeon,  Luton,  says,  "  I  can- 
"  not  speak  disparagingly  of  our  agricultural  popu- 
"  lation  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  because  in 
"  that  respect  they  contrast  most  favourably  with 
"  our  town  population,  and  further  the  labourers 
"  are  as  a  whole  longer  lived  than  their  employers. 
"  I  have  examined  recruits  both  for  the  regular 
"  army  and  the  militia  |  now  some  years,  and  as 
"  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  it  is  quite 
"  the  exception  to  reject  an  agriculturist,  while  the 
"  tendency  is  rather  the  other  way  with  candidates 
"  from  the  town.  Most  of  the  very  old  people 
"  amongst  the  paupers  are  from  the  agricultural 
"  districts.  I  thirds:  that  although  a  little  more 
"  animal  food  might  be  agreeable,  yet,  if  they  were 
"  better  educated  the  agricultural  labourer  would  be 
"  one  of  -the  finest  races  in  the  world.  It  is  really 
"  lamentable  to  witness  as  I  have  done  a  most 
"  intellectual  man  carrying  aS.  the  champion  cup  for 
"  ploughing  or  other  marks  of  distinction,  not  able 
"  to  write  his  name.  But  all  education  must  be 
"  useless  or  worse,  if  some  law  be  not  made  respect- 
"  ing  the  homes  of  the  poor.  As  I  think  most  of  our 
"  moral  feelings  are  acquired,  or  at  any  rate  developed 
"  by  exercise,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  expect 
"  chastity  or  even  decency  amongst  a  population' 
"  where  the  sexes  have  been  obliged  to  mix  indis- 
"  criminately  from  the  date  of  their  birth  until  the 
"  time  of  their  leaving  home,  and  where  the  privy 
"  accommodation  is  nil  or  simply  disgusting.  I 
«  have  had  nearly  22  years  experience  amongst  the 
"  poor,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a  wide  field  is  open 
"  for  future  cultivation,  politically,  morally,  and 
"  religiously,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  governing 
«  classes  are  only  just  opening  to  their  duties  respect- 
"  ing  the  poor." 
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Relieving  Officees'  Evidence. 

68.  Mr.  Matthews,  relieving  officer,  Woburn,  gave 
the  following  evidence  : — "  Woburn  Union,  contains 
"  (according  to  the  census  of  1861),  11,684  in- 
"  habitants. 

"  The  largest  number  receiving  relief  at  any  one 
"  time  during  the  quarter  ending  Lady-day  1868, 
"  was  992  persons. 

"  The  smallest  number  during  the  same  quarter, 
"  was  888  persons. 

"  Largest  number  of  able-bodied  men  receiving 
"  relief  at  any  one  time  during  .the  same  quarter, 
"  was  164  men. 

"  Smallest  number  of  able-bodied  men,  was  125  men. 

"  About  half  the  relief  goes  to  Toddington. 
"  Before  the  commencement  of  the  New  Midland 
"  line,  the  ordinary  farm  labourer's  wage  was  10*. 
"  per  week;  in  consequence  of  railway  work,  the 
"  wage  rose  to  1  Is.,  and  there  remains ;  and 
"  if  piece  work  is  done,  such  a  price  is  fixed  as  to 
"  make  it  difficult  for  a  man  to  earn  much  more  than 
"  lis.,  and  so  the  labourers  do  not  much  care  about 
"  it.  If  a  man  falls  out  of  work  on  Saturday,  he 
"  gets  relief  by  the  following  Friday  :  the  man 
"  Holmes  you  spoke  of  is  a  bad  lot,  a  sample  of 
"  Toddington,  he  is  in  the  house  costing  4s.  a  week 
"  to  keep,  and  his  family  are  receiving  8s.,  i.e. 
"  (6  loaves  and  4s.)  out,  so  that  they  are  getting  12s. 
"  a  week,  and  as  he  could  only  earn  1  Is.  if  he  was 
"  out,  it  is  not  much  wonder  that  a  man  like  that 
"  findshimself  in  the  house;  with  bread  at  its  present 
"  price,  how  families  can  live  on  lis.  a  week,  and  I 
"  believe  there  are  many  get  no  more,  I  cannot  tell." 

69.  Mr.  Alfred  iSe//",  relieving  officer,  Biggleswade, 
"  I  beg  leave  to  reply  to  the  questions  in  yours  of 
"  the  I7th  inst.  The  state  of  the  cottages  in  some 
"  cases  are  defective  in  not  having  sufficient  sleeping 
"  accommodation,  several  of  them  possessing  only 
"  two  rooms,  one  living  and  one  sleeping  room  which 
"  is  common  to  the  whole  family.  The  state  of 
"  education  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  still 
"  is  not  behind  other  localities  in  the  county ;  the 
"  parents  as  a  rule  would  be  willing  to  send  their 
«  children  to  school  regularly  up  to  10  years  of  age, 
"  but  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  wages  and  the 
"  uncertainty  of  work  they  are  quite  unable  to  do  so. 

"  Not  having  any  working  in  gangs  here,  the 
"  field  work  does  not  prove  at  all  injurious  to  the 
"  health  of  the  children.  The  ordinary  rate  of 
"  wages  for  an  able-bodied  labourer  is  now  lis. 
"  per  week. 

"  Considering  the  amount  of  idle  time  that  the 
"  young  people  have  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the 
"  slight  authority  their  parents  possess  over  them, 
"  the  morality  of  the  district  may  be  considered  not 
"  at  all  below  the  average." 

Luton  Union. 

70.  Mr.  C.  Maffey,  relieving  officer,  says. 

Population. 

"  There  are  no  schools  in  Studham      -  882. 
jj  „        orWhipsnade  -  195. 

"  In  my  district  the  cottages  are  worst  in  Houghton 
"  Regis,  and  they  are  very  bad  there." 

71.  Mr.  D.  G.  Gilbie,  relieving  officer,  says. 

Population. 
"  There   are  no  schools  in  Barton        -    956. 
in    Streatley    -     241. 
„        in    Sundon        -     4d8. 
"  In  my  district  the  cottages  are  worst  in  Sundon." 
70a.  Earnings  of  a  family,  as  given  by  Mr.   C. 

' '  Per  week. 

s.  d. 
Charles  Hull,  farm  labourer,  age  53,  earns  12  0 
Mary  Hull,  wife  of  Charles  „  42  „  16 
Frederick  Hull,  son        -  „    13       „       4  0 

John  Hull,  son  -  „      7      „       3  0 

Ann  Hull,  daughter        -  „      5       „       0  0 

Albert  Hull,  son  -  „     3      „       0  0 


71a.  Earnings  of  a  family,  as  given  by  Mr.  D.  G. 
Gilbie. 

Per  week. 
«.  d. 
Joseph  Mooring,  farm  labourer,  age  42,  earns  1 1  0 
Jane  Mooring,  wife  of  Joseph  „  39  „  10 
Levi  Mooring,  son  (straw  plaiter)  15  „  16 
Albert  Mooring  „  „  11      „       1  0 

Matilda  Mooring,  daughter,,  9      „       10 

Mary  Mooring  „        „  6      „      0  0 

Margaret  Mooring    „     „  4      „       0  0 


Bedfordshire. 
Mr.  Culley. 


•  29 


•  38 


Total  earnings  of  family 


20  6 


Total  earnings  of  family        -        15  6 

(Note. — If  straw  plait  was  good,  the  latter  family 
would  earn  from  20s.  to  25s. — G.  C.) 

School  Teachees'  Evidence. 

71.  Miss  S.  E.  Ridley,  Husborne  Crawley  School. 
Average  attendance, — 

Boys  under  10      -  -  28  "I  , 

„    between  10  and  13  -       1  J  ' 

Girls  under  10      -        -  -  31  1  „, 

„    between  10  and  13  -      7  /    ' 

"  I  consider  that  if  children  over  10  years  of  age 
"  were  allowed  to  attend  school  during  the  winter 
"  months  it  would  be  sufficient,  and  far  preferable  to 
"  their  attending  alternate  days  or  half  days.  A 
"  child  at  10,  if  he  has  attended  school  regularly, 
"  ought  to  be  able  to  read  well,  write  with  correct 
"  spelling,  and  do  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 
"  As  this  school  was  only  opened  in  October  1867, 
"  the  winter  average  can  only  be  given,  and  out  of 
"  the  73  children  on  the  books  only  13  could  write 
"  (even  their  letters),  and  but  eight  work  a  simple 
«  sum." 

72.  Mr.  John  Assbee,  Woburn  British  Boys'  School. 
Seven  years  teacher  ;  5\  years  at  Woburn. 

"  At  what  age  do  the  children  of  agricultural 
"  labourers  begin  to  attend  your  school? — At  6 
"  years  and  10  months. 

"  At  what  age  do  they  usually  leave  ? — 10  years. 
"  To  what  is  the  bad  attendance  of  these  children 
"  to  be  attributed  ? — 

"  a.  To  the  poverty  of  the  parents  ?  or, 
"  b.  To  the  indifference  of  parents  ? — 
"  To  both." 

"  I  often  think  laziness  and  thoughtlessness  are  the 
"  real  sources  of  the  evil.  Frequently  a  child  is 
"  kept  at  home  to  perform  some  trifiing  act,  or  fetch 
"  some  errand,  which  could  just  as  well  be  done  out 
"  of  school  hours,  had  the  parent  any  desire  for  the 
"  education  of  the  child.  Sometimes  the  child  is 
"  assisting  in  work  which  could  not  be  performed  in 
"  his  leisure  hours,  or  he  is  employed  for  a  few 
"  weeks  by  another  person.  A  child  of  10  years  of 
"  age,  of  average  ability,  if  kept  regularly  at  school 
"  from  infancy,  would  be  able  to  read  and  write 
"  easily,  and  work  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic. 
"  The  whole  of  this  question  depends  upon  the  regu- 
"  larity  of  attendance  and  proper  infant  teaching; 
"  without  supplying  these,  the  law  forbidding  em- 
"  ployment  will  not  have  the  desired  effect.  The 
"  reason  so  few  children  at  10  can  come  up  to  the 
"  standard  above  mentioned  is  chiefly  the  irregu- 
"  larity  of  their  attendance,  and  almost  entire  igno- 
"  ranee  at  7.  This  ignorance  is,  I  dare  say,  the 
"  result  of  irregularity  at  infant  school.  To  the 
".question,  'Supposing  a  boy  at  10  could  read  and 
"  '  write  easily,  and  work  the  first  four  rules  of  arith- 
"  '  raetic,  what  amount  of  teaching  would  be  required 
"  '  between  10  and  13  to  keep  up  (not  increase)  that 
"  'knowledge?'  I  answer,  'Either  five  consecutive 
"  months  (say  winter  months)  or  afternoons  (two 
«  '  hours  a  day),  or  two  days  per  week.'  If  a  lad 
"  remains  absent  seven  months  at  one  time,  he 
"  requires  longer  to  keep  up  his  education,  because 
"  he  forgets  so  quickly,  whereas  if  he  came  in  the 
"  afternoons  he  would  never  forget.    I  do  not  think 
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"evening  school  alone  would  be  sufficient,  nor  is  it 
"  desirable  to  fill  an  evening  school  with  such  young 
"  scholars.  In  cases  where  many  agricultural  scho- 
"  lars  attend,  their  presence  for  five  winter  months 
"  and  absence  seven  summer  months  would  necessi- 
"  tate  changes  in  the  staff  of  a  school." 

73.  Miss  Keen,  St.  John's  School,  Sheeplane,  Pots- 
grove. 

'•  A  child  of  ordinary  ability  at  10  years  of  age 
"  would,  after  attending  school  from  the  time  that  it 
"  was  5  or  6  years  of  age,  be  able  to  read,  write,  and 
"  use  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic  with  facility, 
"  if  that  •  child's  attendance  had  been  very  regular. 
"  Six  months  attendance  at  school  between  the  age 
"  of  10  and  13  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  this 
"  amount  of  education  for  a  child  who  had  been 
"  well  taught  during  the  five  years' regular  attendance 
"at  school." 

74.  Miss  Hinkin,  Bromham,  certificated  mistress. 
(School  not  under  G-overnment.) 

"  I  think  at  10  an  ordinary  child  should  be  able  to 
"  read,  write  easily,  and  do  elementary  arithmetic. 
"  I  doubt  their  being  able  to  do  so  at  9.  After  10 
*'  I  think  attendance  during  four  winter  months 
.",  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  np  this  elementary 
"  education.  Boys  from  8  come  irregularly  when 
f  out  of:  work.  Some  girls  ,come  half  days,  those 
"  who  are  lace-making,  and  one  or  two  families  who 
"  are  plaiting.  All  children  attend  this  school,  and 
"  all  Wesleyans  in  the  parish  attend  church,  and 
"  many  attend  church  communion." 

75.  nCardington  School.  Mr.  William  Mortimer. 
Has  been  master  here  for  12  years. 

"  Farm  labourers'  children  generally  leave  school 
"  between  8  and  9  years  of  age,  and  the  attendance 
"  after  7  is  very  irregular.  I  feel  certain  that  after 
"  a  regular  attendance  from,  say  5  to  10,  night  schools 
"  if  fairly  attended  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
"  elementary  educatioa  gained  at  10,  i.e.  reading, 
"  writing,  and  ciphering." 

76.  Melchbourne  School.  Mr.  E.  M.  Peake,  teacher, 

"  Our  school  attendance  is  very  good.  All  children 
"  in  the-parish  above  4  and  under  8  are  at  school. 
"  The  children  are  generally  withdrawn  at  9  years 
"  of  age,  especially  boys.  If  a  boy  attended  school 
'",  regularly  from  4  to  10  it  would  not  take  much 
"  attendance  betwen  10  and  13  to  keep  up  the  ele- 
«'  mentary  education  obtained  at  10 — say  night  and 
"  Suiiday  schools  combined,  or  better,  one  day  per 
"  week  or  even  half  a  day  per  week  at  school  through- 
"  out  the  year.  I  would  consider  the  half-day  per 
"  week  better  than  night  school  two  days  per  week." 

•  77.  Miss  Eastland,  certificated  mistress.  National 
School,  Renhold.  ,     . 

"  If  children  attended  school  regularly  up  to  10,  and 
"  then  attended  school  for  four  months  during  the  three 
"  following  years,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  their 
"  losing  the  power  of  reading  and  writing  and  using 
"  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic." 


78.  Eiseley  School, 
teacher. 


Nathaniel  Baxter,  11   years 


"  Children  withdrawn  on  an  average  at  8-|  years, 
"  boys  for  farm  labour,  girls  for  lacemaking,  if  they 
"  began  school  attendance  at  3  and  attended  regularly 
"  to  10,  very  little  school  attendance  would  be  neces- 
"  sary  between  10  and  13  to  keep  up  reading,  writing, 
"  and  arithmetic,  say  half  a  day  per  week  or  two  days 
"  a  week  at  night  school.  Sunday  school  alone  would 
"  not  be  sufficient." 

79.  Turvey.  Mr.  Ellis,  15  years  teacher  and  now 
retired. 

"  If  a  boy  went  to  school  at  6  and  remained  till  10 
"  he  iwnld  be  able  to.  read  and  write  easily  and  do 


"  ordinary,  arithmetic,. and  this  knowledge  might  be 
/"' maintained  by  regulai'  attendance  at  night  schools." 

8Ci.  Mr.  Frederick  Workman,  certificated  teacher, 
Westoning  School. 

"  I  think  that  an  ordinary  child  of  10  years  old 
"  who  had  been  kept  regularly  at  school  would  be 
"  able  to  read,  write,  and  work  the  first  four 
"  rules  in  ai'ithmetic  v}ell,  and  that  from  10  to  13 
"  regular  attendance  at  an  evening  school  would  keep 
"  up  this  amount  of  knowledge. 

81.  Arlesey -National  School.  Joseph  Allison, 
master,  certificated  teacher.  Has  been  master  of  this 
school  four  years. 

"  If  a  child  attended  regularly  up  to  10  from  3  years 
"  he  or  she  would  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  use 
"  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  easily,  and  between 
"  that  age  and  13  this  state  of  education  would  be 
"  kept  up  by  half-time  (which,  however,  could  scarcely 
"  be  worked  with  these  children),  or  by  5  winter 
"  months'  atteiidance.  I  don't  think  that  Sunday  and 
"  night  school  would  answer  in  this  parish,  as  boys 
"  and  girls  are  employed  in  winter  evenings  in 
"  cutting  straw  for  plait  ;  even  under  any  circum- 
"  stances  I  don't  think  night  schools  would  answer  the 
"  purpose." 

82.  Miss  M.  J.  Rossiter,  certificated  teacher,  girls' 
National  School,  Biggleswade,  five  years  pupil  teacher, 
six  years  mistress  at  Biggleswade. 

■  1.  At  what  age  are  the  girls  (daughters  of  agricul- 
tural labourers)  usually  withdrawn  from  school,  and 
for  what  purpose? — From  8  years  to  1 1  years,  few  stay- 
ing over  11.  The  attendance  is  very  irregular  after  8 
years  of  age.  The  girls  are  withdrawn  for  plaiting, 
field  work,  and  nufsing. 

If  one  of  these  girls  were  to  attend  school  regularly 
from  4  to  10  years  of  age,  would  she  be  able  to  read, 
write,  and  use  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  with 
facility  ? — Yes. 

What  amount  of  attendance  at  school  between  10 
and  13  years  of  age  would  enable  a  girl  to  keep  up 
the  elementary  education  obtained  at  10  ? — Three 
mornings  weekly. 

83.  Mr.  George  Hogger,  certificated  teacher,  eight 
years  master  of  Biggleswade  boys'  National  School. 

1.  At  what,  age  are  the  children  of  agricultural 
labourers  usually  withdrawn  from  your  school  ?-^ 
From  the  age  of  8  or  9  the  attendance  is  very  irregu- 
lar :  at  11  or  12  the  children  are  withdrawn  altor 
gether. 

If  a  boy  attended  school  regularly  from  4  years  of 
age  up  to  10  years  of  age,  would  he  be  able  to  read, 
write,  and  use  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  with 
facility  'i — Yes. 

Supposing  that  a  boy  could  read,  write,  and  use 
the  first  four  rules  6f  arithmetic  with  facility  at  10 
years  of  age,  what  amount  of  attendance  at  school 
would  be  required  between  10  and  13  to  keep  up  this 
attainment  ?—^At' least  four  mornings  in  the  week. 

84.  Biggleswade  boys'  BritiA  School.  Walter 
Browning,  master.    Has  been  master  for  nine  years. 

"  Boys  usually  withdrawn  before  10.  Out  of  150 
"  children  100  belong  to  agricultural  labouring  class. 
"  If  a  boy  began  his  attendance  at  5,  and  attended 
"  school  regularly  up  to  10,  he  would  be  able  to  pass 
"  in  Standard  3  of  the  Revised  Code.  I  hardly  think 
"  four  winter  months'  attendance  would  do,  better 
"  alternate  days  or  weeks  throughout  the  year  (har- 
"  vest  excepted)  ;  many  boys  attend  my  school  for 
"  three  winter  months  between  10  and  13.  Boys 
"  attend  very  irregularly  after  6  or  7  years  of  age. 
"  They  go  out  for  a  month  in  spring,  potato  dropping 
"  and  field  keeping,  at  7  years.  Later  in  the  year 
"  they  go  to  onion  peeling.  I  was  pupil  teacher  at 
"  Croydon  before  coming  here,  and  I  find  the  children 
"  here  very  much  more  difficult  to  teach  and  much 
"  slower  than  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
".  Cyoydon,    Thi^  difference  of  aptitude  to  learn  has 
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"  struck  me  very  forcibly.  A  good  many  la,bourers 
"  in  the  town  do  not  send  tbeir  children'  to  school  at 
"  all  after  they  leave  the  infant  school.  Many  ehil- 
"  dren  are  sent  to  plait  schools.  The  parents  do  not 
'•  care  about  their  children  learning.  I  am  afraid  it 
"  would  put  a  serious  burden  upon  many  parents  if 
"  attenda,nce  was  made  compulsory  up  to  10.  Even 
"  well-disposed  parents  seem  obliged  to  withdraw 
"  their  children  from  school  at  8  or  9." 

85.  Houghton  Regis  National  School ;  Mrs.  Tom- 
kins,  nine  years  teacher. 

"  Our  children  come  at  3  years  of  age  ;  their  at- 
"  tendance  becomes  irregular  at  8.  If  children  would 
"  attend  regularly  to  10,  they  would  be  able  to  read 
"  and  write  very  easily,  and  do  first  four  rules  of 
""  arithmetic.  Between  10  and  13  years  of  age  three 
"  days  a  week  of  school  attendance  would  be  desirable 


to  keep  up  this  .anjount  of 'education.     Even  two    Bedfordshirji^ 
days  a  week  would  be  better  than   feurr  winter 


«  months." 

86.  Mr.  Thomas  Stothard,  certificated  teacher ; 
teacher  for  15  years,  five  years  at  Southill. 

"  Boys  of  agricultural  labouring  class  I  believe 
"  might  read  moderately  well  at  the  age  of  10,  assum- 
"  ing  them  to  be  in  regular  attendance  from  5  years 
"  old  to  10.  Mental  capacity  in  this  class  excessively 
"  low,  home  influence  being  rather  against  than  for 
"  morality.  After  10  yea,rs,  assuming  regular  atteUd- 
"  ance  from  5  to  10,  school  attendance  during'  the 
"  winter  months  of  November,  December,  January, 
"  and  February  would,  with  the  aid  offered  by  night 
"  school  teaching,  not  only  keep  up  but  advance  the 
"  education  already  received." 


Mr.  Culley, 


Allotment  System  in  Beds. 
87.  WoBUEN  Union  Allotment  System. 


Parish. 

Population. 

Acreage. 

Allotments  and 
gardens  between 
10  and  40  poles. 

Total  allotments 
and      gardens 
between  10  and 
40  poles. 

Total  acreage  of 

aEotments 

and  gardens 

between 

1 

i! 

Total  number  and  acreage 

of  gardens  and 

aEotments  of  the  poor 

under  five  acres          ' 

Allot- 
ments. 

jardeDS. 

10  and  40  poles. 

1' 

in  Woburn  Union. 

A.     E.    P. 

d. 

A.  E.    P. 

*Apsley  Guise 

1,435 

1,936 

7 

7 

1     1  20 

t«^— 

1      1  20 

7  gardens  and 

allotments  up 

to  5  acres. 

Battlesden    - 

143 

1,123 

26 

26 

3     1     0 

4 

3     10 

26 

Chalgrave    - 

961 

2,130 

9 

— 

9 

1     1     0 

6 

15     0  20 

18         .„ 

*Eversholt  - 

885 

2,119 

120 

19 

139 

21     3     4 

4 

21     3     4 

139 

Harlington  - 

529 

1,815 

50 

60 

110 

10    0  38 

4 

10     0  38 

110 

Hoekliffe      - 

416 

1,000 

47 

17 

64 

5     1  36 

5 

5     1  36 

64 

Hulcote 

71 

880 

Noi 

ae.      See 

Salford. 

None. 

None. 

Husborne 

Crawley, 
Milton  Bryant 

535 

1,520 

65 

56 

121 

14     1  33 

4 

14     1     3 

121 

345 

1,480 

46 



46 

5     3    0 

4 

5     3     0 

46 

Potsgrove     - 

298 

1,385 

40 

— 

40 

7    0    0 

4 

7     0     0 

40 

Ridgmont     - 

1,029 

2,248 

110 

.  — 

110 

15    0    0 

4 

15     0     0 

110 

Salford 

264- 

900 

32 



32 

7     1     0 

— 

11     3     0 

42 

Tilsworth     - 

348 

1,510 

None 

None. 

None. 

Tingrith 

226 

946 

50 

— 

50 

,939 

3 

9     3     9 

50 

*  Toddington 

2,433 

5,390 

about 
120 

78 

— 

120 

?30    0    0 

-J 

4 

133    0    0 

197 

Woburn 

1,764 

3,200 

38 

1-16 

14    3  38 

5i 

14    3    8 

116 

Totals    - 

11,682 

29,603 

793 

197 

990 

147    2  18 

4i 

258     3  30 

1,096  gardens  and 
allotments  under 
5  acres. 

*  The  returns  from  these  parishes  are  as  accurately  given  as  the  information  obtained  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  will  allow, 
the  returns  from  the  other  13  parishes  he  believes  to  be  strictly  accurate. 
The  principal  providers  of  a,llotments  in  the  Woburn  Union  are, — 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  provides  337  aEotments  of  20  poles  or  upwards. 


Major  Cooper 

„ 

120 

» 

» 

Rev.  J.  Clegg 

j» 

77 

jj 

;. 

Miss  Trevor 

)) 

50 

», 

it 

Rev.  J.  S.  Neumann 

)j 

47 

j> 

10  poles  or  upwards 

Lady  Inglis 

n 

46 

» 

20 

Proprietors  of  Salford 

)j 

42 

jj 

3J 

Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton 

jj 

18 

jj 

3> 

There  may  be  other  proprietors  of  aEotments  whose  names  should  have  appeared  in  this  list,  but  the  Assistant  Commissioner  was 
unable  to  ascertain  them.  This  is  probably  the  case  in  Eversholt,  one  of  the  chief  proprietors  being  absent  at  the  time  the  returns 
were  made.  .         ■ 


The  Duke  of  Bedford's  Allotments. 
88.  The  allotments  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
estate,  which  number  for  Bedfordshire  about  1,250, 
are  from  20  to  30  poles,  20  being  the  ordinary  and 
most  approved  number,  being  considered  sufiicient 
for  a  regularly  employed  farm  labourer  ;  the  rents 
vary  from  Ad.  to  5\d.  per  pole,  the  landlord  paying 
all  rates  and  taxes.  Occupiers  of  allotments  on  this 
estate  are  not  allowed  to  hire  allotments  from  anyone 
else  a  rule  very  consistent  with  the  position  that  the 
quantity  allowed  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  intended. 


The  parishes   for,^which  this  estate  provides  allot- 
ments are — 


Woburn. 

AmpthiU. 

Crawley. 

Eversholt. 

Houghton  Conquest. 

Lidlington. 

Marston. 

Maulden. 

MiUbrook. 


Potsgrove. 

Ridgmont. 

Steppingley. 

Cople. 

Knotting. 

Souldrop. 

Oakley. 

WiUington. 
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BedfordBhire, 
Mr.  Culley. 


Wrest  Estate. 

89.  Lady  Cowper  lets  949  aUotments  at  rents 
varying  from  4d.  to  7^d.  a  pole  '(rent  in  case  of  allot- 
nients,  always  includes  rates  and  taxes  as  paid  by 
landowner).  The  rule  of  the  estate  is  to  allow  40 
poles  to  each  cottager  ;  there  are  however  a  number 
of  larger  allotments  in  Flitton,  which  were  originally 
let  at  a  time  when  the  parish  became  so  pauperised 
that  ftirms  could  not  be  let.  The  effect  of  dividing  a 
large  farm  into  allotments  in  this  case  was  very  mate- 
rially to  diminish  the  poor  rate.  The  parishes  pro- 
vided with  allotments  by  the  Wrest  estate  are — 


Lower  Gravenhurst. 
Harrold. 
Carlton. 
Elunham. 


Silsoe. 

ClophiU. 

Flitton. 

Pulloxhill. 

Upper  Gravenhurst. 

Mr.  Henri/  Trethewy,  agent  for  the  Wrest  estate, 
read  a  very  able  paper  on  "  The  allotment  system,  its 
"  uses  and  abuses,"  at  the  Central  Farmers'  Club  ia 
November  1858,  and  the  opinions  he  held  then  are 
the  opinions  he  holds  now  (as  Mr.  Trethewy  assured 
the  assistant  commissioner),  after  the  experience  of 
many  years  in  the  management  of  estates  upon  which 
the  aUotment  system  largely  prevails.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  extracts  from  this  ably  arranged  paper  without 
destroying  to  a  certain  extent  its  force,  but  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  illustrate  the  points  in  Mr.  Trethewy's 
argument ; — 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  of  the  success  of 
"  the  farmer  depends  upon  the  class  of  labourers  he'. 
"  may  have  about  him,  whether  steady,  industrious, 

"  and    skilful,  or   othei-wise Any   system, 

"  therefore,  having  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  moral 
"  character  of  the  labourer  and  to  improve  his  con- 

"  dition  must  be  worthy  of  encouragement 

"  A  desire  for  the  occupation  of  land  is  inherent  in 

"  the  human  mind Almost  every  man,  what- 

"  ever  may  be  his  pursuit  in  life,  attaches  himself 
"  more  or  less  to  the  soil.  He  feels  that  he  possesses 
"  in  his  garden  or  paddock  at  least  one  spot  which 
"  he  can  call  his  own,  and  where  he  can  indulge  his 
"  own  peculiar  taste.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
"  labourer,  whose  very  existence  is  identified  with 
"  vegetable  life,  should  participate  in  this  feeling. 
"  No  wonder  that  while  the  greatest  portion  of  his 
"  time  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  crops  of 
"  his  employer,  he  should  aspire  to  the  occupation  of 
"  a  small  area  for  himself,  independently  of  its  value 
"  and  convenience  to  him.  And  when  we  consider 
"  how  influential  this  feeling  often  is,  in  diverting 
"  his  attention  from  places  and  objects  having  a  ten- 
"  dency  to  demoralization,  surely  it  is  the  duty  of 
"  every  one  interested  in  his  well-being,  so  far  as  is 
"  consistent,  to  promote  his  wishes.  How  many 
"  hours  which  might  otherwise  be  passed  in  the  ale- 
"  house  may  thus  be  spent  in  profitable  occupation  ? 
"  But  here  it  is  possible  I  may  be  met  by  an  objec- 
"  tion,  which  I  have  sometimes  heard  made,  that  if 
"  the  labourer  does  his  duty  to  his  employer  during 
"  the  day  he  can  have  little  desire  to  work  after- 
"  wards.  In  other  words,  that  he  employs  that 
"  strength  and  exertion  on  his  own  land  which  of 
"  right  belong  to  the  farmer  who  pays  him  for  his 
"  day's  work.  To  this  I  would  reply,  that  if  the  , 
"  day's  work  is  done  (and  I  apprehend  no  employer 
"  would  keep  on  a  man  who  habitually  failed  in  doing 
"  it),  to  restrain  him  from  devoting  his  leisure  hours 
"  to  his  own  pursuits,  would  be  to  reduce  a  labourer 

"  to  the  lowest  degree  of  serfdom In  Bed- 

"  fordshire  allotments  were  laid  out  on  the  estates  of 
"  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Earl  de  Grey  in  the  year 
"  1829.  In  that  year  it  appears  that  on  the  .former 
"  estate  in  the  parish  of  Maulden,  18  acres  were 
"  divided  into  parcels  of  from  20  to  40  poles  each ; 
"  while  on  the  latter  estate,  in  the  same  year,  30 
"  acres  were  set  out  in  parcels  of  from  1  rood  to  2 
"  roods  each.  Other  proprietors  soon  afterwards 
"  followed  these  examples,  until  garden  allotments 
"  became  very  general.      I  would,  however,   here 


"  observe,  and  I  beg  particular  attention  to  the 
"  remark,  that  it  is  not  my  opinion  that  allotments 
"  are  suited  to  all  districts ;  and  that  it  does  not 
"  follow  that  because  they  answer  in  one  locality, 

"  that  they  will  succeed  in  another I  would 

"  merely  observe  that  where  labourers  live  in  vil- 
"  lages,  as  in  the  midland  counties,  the  system  would 
"  be  more  practicable  than  in  those  districts  where 
"  they  more  generally  reside  on  the  farms  they  work 

"  upon My  experience  convinces  me  that  a 

"  rood  is  sufficient  under  almost  any  circumstances ; 
"  and  the  greatest  error  that  has  been  committed 
"  has  been  the  allotting  too  much  land  to  one  indi- 
"  vidual.  To  dweU  upon  the  evils  arising  from  such 
"  a  proceeding  is  scarcely  necessary,  as  it  must  be 
"  obvious  that  without  sufficient  capital  the  occu- 
"  pation  of  land  cannot  be  attended  with  profitable 
"  results.  Some  instances  in  confirmation  of  this 
"  view  have  come  under  my  own  obse^-vation,  and  I 
"  can  confidently  assert  that  instead  of  the  position 
"  of  such  men  being  improved,  it  has  retrograded. 
"  Occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  their  time  upon  their 
"  own  land,  they  can  no  longer  be  classed  under  the 
"  head  of  labourers,  and  they  actually  injure  regular 
"  workmen  by  throwing  their  labour  into  the  market 
"  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  demand  for  it  is 
"  unusually  depressed.  .  .  .  Every  employer  knows, 
"  and  every  man  of  common  sense  must  feel,  that  it 
"  is  as  important  to  the  farmer  to  have  his  regular 
"  men  at  work  at  all  times,  as  it  is  to  the  manufac- 
"  turer  or  tradesman,  and  that  the  business  of  the 
"  farm  could-  not  be  carried  on  without  such  regu- 
"  larity.  I  regard  it,  then,  as  a  fatal  error  for  the 
"  labourer  to  follow  any  pursuit  that  would  at  all 
"  interfere  with  the  claiin  of  his  employer  upon  him, 
"  for,  be  it  remembered,  that  it  is  upon  hired  labour 
"  that  the  working  man  must  chiefly  depend  for  his 
"  subsistence,  and  any  scheme  that  has  a  tendency 
"  to  interfere  with  this,  his  chief  capital,  must  very 
"  shortly  end  in  disappointment  and  distress  ;  but 
"  any  plan  that  can  be  devised  which  will  improve 
"  his  condition,  without  interfering  with  his  free 
"  labour,  must  be  hailed  as  a  great  boon.  Such,  I 
"  believe,  the  aUotment  system,  properly  managed,  to 

"be The  chief  abuse  of  the  system  consists 

"  in  giving  the  labourer  more  land  than  he  can 
"  manage  consistently  with  his  usual  occupation. 
"  Every  scheme  must  be  kept  within  due  bounds,  , 
"  Every  system  must  have  a  limit.  To  extend  the 
"  allotment  system  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds 
"  would  have  the  eflTect  of  completely  changing  its 
"  character,  and  turning  that  which  was  intended  to 
"  be  an  auxiliary  into  a  leading  pursuit." 

90.  On  Lord  St.  John's  estate  the  custom  is  to 
allow  40  poles  to  each  cottager  as  conveniently  placed 
as  possible,  and  at  a  moderate  rent. 

Dynevoe  Estate. 

91.  The  following  statement  of  the  allotment  on  the 
estates  of  Lord  Dynevor's  trustees  in  the  three  parishes 
of  Bromham,  Stagsden,  and  Biddenham  was  sent  to 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  by  Mr.  Golding,  of 
Biddenham,  agent  for  the  estates. 

Acreage  of  the  three  parishes  -        -        -  6,651 
Population  of  three  parishes  1,719 

Number  of  cottages  ....     225 

Number  of  allotments  averaging  40  poles        304 
These  allotments  are  in  addition  to  a  garden   of 
from  15  to  40  poles  attached  to  each  cottage  belonging 
to  the  estate. 

Mr.  Golding  says,  "  In  addition  to  the  home 
"  garden  each  cottager  has  an  allotment  of  about 
"  40  poles,  for  which  he  pays  about  the  same  rent  as 
"  the  farmers  are  charged  for  their  occupation.  I 
"  consider  these  allotments  most  beneficial  in  helping 
"  the  parents  of  large  families  to  bring  them  up 
"  respectively,  and  they  have  proved  a  great  pre- 
"  ventative  to  crime.  In  the  event  of  the  occupiers 
"  being  convicted  before  a  bench  of  magistrates  they 
"  forfeit  their  allotment.     We  have  had  but  here  and 
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"  there  a  case  of  forfeiture :  the  men  would  suffer 
"  anything  rather  than  forfeit  their  allotments." 

92.  Mr.  S.  Bailer/,  Southill,  agent  to  Mr.  Whitbread, 
said^  "  Mr.  Whitbread  gives  each  cottager  an  allot- 
"  ment  of  40  poles  (in  one  or  two  eases  the  40  poles 
"  are  divided  between  two  old  men) ;  he  lets  95  such 
"  allotments  at  the  rate  of  48s.  per  acre  in  Southill 
"  parish,  and  there  are  20  cottages  with  gardens  of 
"  40  poles  attached.  This  is  the  custom  in  all 
"  parishes  that  Mr.  Whitbread  has  property.  Mr. 
"  Whitbread  always  builds  a  pigsty  as  part  of  the 
"  offices  of  a  cottage,  and  I  consider  it  a  great  ad- 
"  vantage  to  a  cottager  who  has  an  allotment  to 
•'  keep  a  pig." 

93.  Mr.  G.  Harris,  occupier,  Battlesden,  says,  "  I 
"  consider  the  allotment  system  a  great  accommoda- 
"  tion  to  the  poor." 

94.  Mr.  J.  Foil,  Harlington,  occupier,  and  Vice- 
chairman  of  Woburn  Board  of  Guardians,  considers, 
"  An  allotment  of  20  or  30  poles  a  great  blessing  to 
"  a  labouring  man,  keeping  him  out  of  the  beershops, 
"  and  giving  him  an  occupation  during  the  summer 
"  evenings.  20  or  30  poles  is  as  much  as  a  man  can 
"  work  by  spade  husbandry  in  his  over  hours  ;  I 
"  think  20  poles  better  than "30." 

95.  Mr.  Gostling,  occupier,  Oakley,  and  agent  for 
estates  in  which  there  are  300  allotments  in  Leicester- 
shire, said,  "  I  think  no  labourer,  being  a  regular 
"  farm  labourer,  should  have  more  than  20  or  30  poles 
"  of  allotment  ground;  if  he  has  it  takes  away  from 
"  the  labour  which  his  master  has  a  right  to  expect ; 
"  some  farmers  will  not  employ  a  man  who  has  more 
"  than  20  or  30  poles." 

96.  Mr.  Prew,  occupier,  Sharnbrook,  said,  "  The 
"  allotments  here  are  from  1  rood  to  7  or  8  acres, 
"  and  one  mile  from  the  village,  and  I  believe  do 
"  positive  harm;  no  farm  labourer  ought  to  have  more 
"  than  40  poles,  and  that  near  his  cottage  ;  I  think  40 
"  poles  near  the  cottage  a  very  good  arrangement." 

97.  Mr.  Pedder,  carter  and  hawker,  Silsoe,  has 
now  4  acres  of  allotment,  formerly  occupied  only 
one  of  40  poles  in  Silsoe,  "  The  last  year  I  had  the 
"  40  pole  allotment  I  grew  on  20  poles  of  it  5  bushels 
"  of  wheat,  on  the  other  20  poles  I  grew  onions 
"  and  potatoes,  and  that  year  the  gross  value  of 
"  the  produce  of  my  40  poles  would  be  about  3Z." 
This  was  on  very  good  land  for  which  he  paid  1 7s. 
rent  for  40  poles,  leaving  therefore  43s.  as  payment 
for  labour  due  on  the  allotment ;  and,  therefore,  if 
this  labour  was  all  done  in  extra  hours,  adding  43s. 
to  his  yearly  earnings. 

Steaw  Plaiting. 
Copy  of  Memotandum  by  Rev.  Joseph  Simpson, 
TUsworth,  April  22nd,  1868. 
"  The  children  begin  straw  plaiting  at  4  years 
old ;  if  they  dx)  not  begin  young  they  never 
make  good  plaiters.  It  is  the  general  practice 
for  parents  to  keep  their  children  indoors  all 
the  day  at  straw  plaiting.  Children  are  at  straw 
plaiting  schools  about  seven  hours  in  the  day,  and  are 
generally  employed  at  home  about  three  or  foui 
hours  besides,  if  they  have  not  done  the  number  of 
yards  set  by  their  parents.  At  some  plait  schools 
each  child  gives  to  book  learning  three  or  four  minutes 
each  day,  or  as  much  time  as  is  taken  up  in  reading 
five  or  six  verses  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  at  most 
plait  schools  there  is  no  reading  whatever.  The 
position  of  the  body  adopted  by  straw  plaiters 
for  convenience  and  expediting  their  work  cannot 
be  conducive  to  health.  A  bundle  of  straw  is 
placed  under  the  left  armpit  from  which  three  or  fom- 
straws  are  taken,  and  placed  in  the  mouth  to  be 
moistened  by  the  saliva  ;  the  fingers  being  all  the 
time  engaged  in  plaiting,  the  head  is  bent,  forward 
each  time  a  new  straw  is  required,  which  recurs 
constantly  as  the  straws  are  only  a  few  inches  in 
length,  thus  a  sfooping  habit  is  acquired  from  the 
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"  constant  bending  of  the  head  and  cramped  position 
"  of  the  left  arm,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injmy  done 
"  by  the  constant  habit  of  holding  dyed  straws  in 
"  the  mouth.  The  children  often  have  sore  lips,  and 
"  then  no  doubt  suffer  from  the  abstraction  of  saliva 
"  sufficient  to  moisten  many  yards  of  plait  per  day. 
"  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  moisten  the  straw 
"  with  water,  but  the  saliva  is  considered  by  the 
"  dealers  to  give  it  a  better  appearance,  and  hence 
"  the  present  filthy  custom.  Straw  plait  carried  out 
"  in  moderation  is  a  great  source  of  benefit  to  the 
"  district,  inasmuch  as  it  keeps  away  poverty,  but 
"  as  at  present  conducted  In  the  case  of  children 
"  sadly  needs  restriction." 

99.  Rev.  A.  Blomfield,  of  Barton  in  the  Clay,  says, 
"  The  girls  who  plait  sometimes  separate  themselves 
"  from  their  own  families  and  lodge  with  other 
"  families.  They  have  very  little  regard  for  their 
"  parents  ;  there  is  little  or  no  feeling  of  modesty 
"  amongst  these  girls." 

100.  Mr.  D.  G.  Gilbie,  relieving  officer,  Luton. 
says,  "  Plait  has  been  bad,  and  we  have  had  a  terrible 
"  winter ;  the  men,  a  good  many  of  them,  make  the 
"  women  keep  them  when  plait  is  good.  Scores  of 
"  men  sell  bonnets,  plaits,  and  block  hats,  and  won't 
"  go  out  to  farm  work.  They  have  no  shame  about 
"  applying  for  relief,  and  a  great  many  get  relief  who 
"  don't  deserve  it." 

101.  Mr.  T.  E.Austin,  clerk  of  boaird  of  guardians, 
Luton,  said,  "  The  men  in  many  rural  parishes  of  the 
"  union  will  not  work  in  farmjlabour  except  in  summer, 
"  and  content  themselves  by  being  supported  by  the 
"  women  and  children." 


Bedfordshire. 
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102.  Mr.  C.  Austin,  clerk  of  magistrates,  Luton, 
said,  "  The  girls  soon  become  independent  of  their 
"  parents,  and  go  and  lodge  in  Luton  or  elsewhere  and 
"  leave  their  parents.  The  morals  of  the  girls  in  the 
"  rural  parishes  is  much  worse  than  in  Luton  itself." 

103.  Rev.  Frederick  Hose,  Dunstable,  says,  "  The 
"  girls  who  work  here  for  the  most  part  work  at 
"  the  better  class  of  bonnet  sewing,  and  work  in  the 
"  manufactories,  wliere  very  good  order  is  kept,  and 
"  there  is  no  such  thing  as  open  vice  in  the  town,  and 
"  I  attribute  this  to  their  working  in  good  airy  rooms 
"  under  proper  control,  rather  thao  within  close 
"  houses  or  lodgings ;  their  conduct  contrasts  favour- 
"  ably  with  the  conduct  of  the  girls  either  in  Luton, 
"  where  they  work  principally  in  their  own  houses  or 
"  lodgings,  or  in  the  neighbouring  rural  villages, 
"  where  in  summer  they  walk  about  the  lanes  to 
"  plait." 

104.  Mr.  J.  Crouch,  Ridgmont,  on  this  subject,  s.^id, 
"  The  immorality  of  the  girls  here  is  very  great,  and 
"  and  I  attribute  it  to  the  plait  and  lace  work,  which 
"  is  not  in  its  nature  an  employment  sufficient  to  keep 
"  them  out  of  mischief;  in  districts  where  1  have 
"  lived  where  women  were  employed  in  farm  labour 
"  the  feeling  of  chastity  was  much  stronger  than  here, 
"  and  I  attribute  the  difference  to  the  more  wholesome 
«  work." 

105.  Rev.  A.  Baillie  Hamilton,  of  Ridgmont,  also 
bore  strong  testimony  to  the  want  of  chastity  amongst 
the  plait  girls. 

106.  Mr.  Henry  Whichello,  guardian  for  Linslade^ 
Leighton,  says,  "  The  daughters  of  farm  labourers  are 
"  generally  employed  in  plaiting  ;  the  sons  partly  in 
"  plaiting  and  partly  in  farm  work.  In  consequence 
"  of  the  early  age  (5  or  6  years)  at  which  the  children 
"  are  usually  sent  to  the  plaiting  schools  they  ha,ve 
"  no  chance  of  going  to  any  other  schools,  and  conse- 
"  quently  grow  up  without  any  education.  The 
"  plaiting  schools,  as  a  rule,  are  held  in  a  room  of  a 
"  cottage,  and  are  very  much  crowded,  much  to  the 
"  injury  of  their  hegilth.  The  rate  of  wages  may  be 
"  taken  at  lis.  per  week,  and  as  a  child  at  12  years 
"  (if  sent  to  a  plaiting  school  at  the  above  age)  can 
"  earn  2s,  66?.  a  week,  it  is  a  great  temptation  for  the 
"  parents  to  keep  them  from  any  other  school.     As 
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"  regards   their  morals  I  do   not  think  it  is   much 

"  affected  by  the  phiit  trade,  but  the  poverty  of  their 

"  parents  has,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  to  do  with 

"  the   want   of  chastity  so  prevalent  than  the  plait 

"  trade.     It  is  a  not  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 

"  whole  family  to  sleep  in  one  room — grown  up  sons 

"  and  daughters.      At  our  last  meeting  we  had  the 

"  case   incidentally  mentioned  of  a  family   of  ten, 

"  including  a  daughter  with  an  illegitimate  child,  all 

"  sleeping  in  one  room." 

107.  Rev.  J.  Clegg,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of 
Toddington,  says,  "  The  state  of  pauperism  is  due  to 
"  the  straw  plait,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  unfair 
"  to  expect  the  landowners  to  bear  the  burden  of 
"  remedying  evils  caused  by  straw  plaiting." 

108.  Mrs.  Marsden,  Toddington.'Cannot  read.  Has 
15  children  who  come  to  her  house  to  plait,  13  girls 
and  two  boys.  "  Plait  is  so  bad  I  don't  believe  they 
"  can  earn  a  penny  when  their  straws  and  schooling 
"  is  paid  for.  They  pay  me  2\d.  per  week.  They 
"  come  at  9  some  on  'em  and  stay  while  12,  then  they 
"  come  at  1  and  stay  while  4,  and  come  again  at  6  and 
"  stay  while  9,  some  on  'em." 

109.  Mrs.  Randell,  Toddington,  has  23  children 
plaiting  ;  should  get  2d.  per  week  each  ;  last  week 
only  got  "  4rf.  for  the  lot,  the  parents  is  so  poor." 
"  I  don't  care,  I  don't,  how  soon  the^e  schools  is 
"  stopped,  they  can  keep  me  then  and  I  can't  keep 
"  myself  now."  Room,  12  ft.  square  and  low,  has 
had  "  may  be  40  in  it  when  plait  was  good." 

110.  Mrs.  Kirhy  of  Maulden  has  a  plait  school, 
20  girls  between  4  and  14  ;  has  had  30  in  a  room 
about  14  ft.  by  7  ft.  and  8  ft.  high.  -'The  best 
"  of  these  girls  can  plait  \\  score  {i.e.,  30  yards)  per 
"  day,  and  her  plait  just  now  is  only  worth  2d.  per 
"  score,  and  when  the  straws  are  paid  for  and  the 
"  schooling  (2«?.  per  week)  there's  nothing  left." 

111.  Jc'vh  King,  Houghton  Regis,  has  a  plait 
school,  13  li.  by  13  ft.  30  children  in  school  between 
5  and  11  years.  Best  can  make  about  22  yards 
per  day  in  5  hour?,  sold  at  4rf.  or  ?>d.  per  score  ; 
straws  cost  from  \\d.  to  2c?.  per  score. 

112.  Mrs.  Poulton,  Houghton  Regis,  has  a  plait 
school,  about  13  ft.  by  8  ft.,  but  about  8^  ft.  high. 
32  children  between  6  and  14  years,  who  work  5  hours 
a  day  with  her,  and  finish  their  tasks  at  home  if 
they  are  not  done  when  they  leave  her  ;  children 
pay  2d.  each  per  week.  The  quantity  of  plait  to 
be  done  is  set  by  parents,  not  by  her.  Most  of  these 
children  had  been  either  at  National  or  British 
school. 

113.  Mrs.  Mooring,  Houghton  Regis.  A  plait 
school  about  10  ft.  square  and  6^ ft.  high.  26  children 
between  5  and  8  years  at  wcvrk. 

114.  Mrs.  Warner,  Biggleswade,  Palace  Street, 
has  a  plait  school  in  a  tolerably  airy  large  room  has 
14  children  between  6  and  12  at  work.  Children  come 
at  85  a.m.  and  stay  till  5-^  p.m.,  oi*  6  if  they  have  not 
done  their  task. 

Lace  Making. — Lace  Schools. 

115.  Mrs.  Sarah  Mitchell,  Oakley,  has  a  lace  school. 
Four  girls  between  8  and  12,  and  eight  girls  under  8. 
Elder  girls  pay  her  Zd.  a  week,  little  ones  2d.  Elder 
girls  work  at  the  pillow  from  8  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  and 
then  read  two  or  three  verses  out  of  the  Bible  :  "  I 
"  can't  learn  'em  much,  I  can't  read  much  myself,  but 
"  I  do  the  best  I  can." 

116.  Mrs.  Buttering,  Turvey,  has  a  lace  school, 
10  girls  from  7  years  upwards.  Girls  work  from  7  a.m. 
till  6  p.m.,  with  one  hour's  interval  for  dinner. 

117.  il/rs.  Hbice,  Turvey,  has  a  lace  school.  22  girls 
at  work  at  present  ;  has  32  when  she's  full ;  youngest 
girl  7,  average  age  11.  They  work  from  7  a.m.  till 
12  noon,  and  from  1  p.m.  till  5  p.m.,  or  till  they  finish 
their  task,  sometimes  7  or  8  p.m. 


118.  Mrs.  Neat,  Risely,  has  had  a  lace  schbol  for 
8  years.  10  children  at  work  at  present.  "  Girls  can 
"  learn  lace  making  almost  at  any  age,  easily  at  10, 
"  tiiough  not  quite  so  quick  as  if  they  came  earlier." 

119.  Mrs.  Hart,  Thurleigh,  used  to  have  a  lace 
school  of  15,  and  will  have  again  in  summer.  Girls 
between  8  and  16  all  pay  3fi?.  per  week.  School  hours 
from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  one  hour  for  dinner.' 

"  They  had'nt  ought  to  begin  while  they're  9  years 
"  old,  but  their  parents  can't  afford  to  keep  'em  and 
"  pay  their  schooling  ;  I  have  a  little  one  in  her  8 
"  (i.e.,  7  years  old).  I  can't  send  her  to  school,  and 
"  she's  b6en  learning  at  her  pillow  two  years  ;  my  girl 
"  of  13  works  from  7  till  7,  with  an  hour  for  dinner.'' 
Mrs.  Hart  has  two  girls  of  16  and  13,  neither  of  whom 
can  write,  and  were  never  at  school,  except  Sunday 
school,  after  they  were  6  years  old.. 

Benefit  Clubs. 

120.  Mr.  Chas.  Howard,  of  Biddeham,  on  "  Benefit 

"  Societies  in  Rural  Districts." 
Mr.  Chas.  Howard  read  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  the  above  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central 
Farmers'  Club  (see  Journal,  November  1867),  i^ 
which  he  says,  "I  find  in  our  small  county  (Bedford- 
"  shire),  and  I  believe  it  is  only  a  sample  of  the 
"  rest,  that  there  are  260  clubs  (public  house  benefit 
"  clubs),  or  nearly  two  to  a  parish."  Farther  on  in 
his  paper  Mr.  Howard  says, ."  In  a  discussion  in  the 
"  House  of  Lords  it  was  stated  that  the  Regpsfrar- 
"  General  could  7iot  satisfy  himself  of  the  soundness 
"  of  20  out  of  25,000  societies.  If  such  be  the  case 
"  legislation  will  not  be  commenced  too  soon.  The 
"  permanent  success  of  a  friendly  society,  upon  the 
"  principle  that  union  is  strength  and  the  many  can 
"  help  the  few,  depends  on  the  number  of  its  mem- 
"  bers.  If  a  society  be  few  in  numbers,  it  is.  clear 
"  that  when  a  large  proportion  have  to  throw. them- 
"  selves  upon  the  funds,  as  is  invariably  the  o.ise 
"  when  the  members  become  advanced  in  life,  the 
"  failure  of  that  club  is  inevitable;  especially  so  is 
"  it  when  the  sickness  pay  is  out  of  pi'oportion  to 
"  the  monthly  payments.  Those  present  who  happen 
"  to  be  members  of  boards  of  guardians  can  bear 
"  testimony  to  the  many  pitiful  cases  which  come 
"  before  them,  of  men  who  have  subscribed  for  30 
"  and  oven  40  years  to  a  club,  and  after  all  the  club 
"  has  failed,  and  in  their  time  of  need-  have  had  to 
"  throw  themselves  upon  parish  bounty.  From  a 
"  recent  return  I  find  that  there  are  nearly  4,000 
"  paupers  in  union  workhouses  who  have  been 
"  members  of  friendly  societies  which  have  been 
"  dissolved  or  broken  up.  1  confess,  after  giving  the 
"  subject  some  consideraticn,  that  I  shall  prefer  to 
"  see  the  government  grapple  with  the  question  of 
"  friendly  societies,  either  by  the  post  office  or  some 
"  other  agency.  Until,  however,  such  is  the  case, 
"  and  as  it  may, be  years  about  it,  I  incline  to  the 
"  principle  of  county  or  district  associations." 

Public  House  Benefit  Clubs. 
121.  Copy  of  letter  from  J.  H.   Simpson,  Esq.,   to 

Geo.  Culley,  Esq. 
Deae  Sik,  Tilsworth,  May  5th,  1868. 

I  THINK  the  only  way  to  prevent  great  distress 
among  the  older  members  of  benefit  societies  during 
the  next  10  y^ars,  would  be  for  the  legislature  to 
interfere  and  pass  an  act  which  shall  place  the  benefit 
societies  on  a  footing  with  ordinary  joint  stock  com- 
panies, compelling  the  present  members  to  provide  a' 
substitute  to  undertake  their  liability  before  they 
are  released  from  their  obligations,  and  so  prevent 
the  young  men  deserting  in  a  body,  and  thus  leaving 
the  old  men  to  provide  for  themselves. 

This  would  avert  the  threatened  calamity  for  20 
or  30  years,  but  as  the  members  died  off  the  club 
would  be  weakened.  It  is  a  great  evil  which  re- 
quires adjusting.  The  Odd  Fellows  club  is  all  the 
fashion  among  the  young  men  now,  they  seeing  the 
evils  of  a  public  house  club,  which  divides  the  money 
annually. 
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There  is  a  clqb  at  TotiernhQe  held  at  the  Bell  Inn, 
which  I  believe  follows  the  praclice  of  supplying  the 
members  present  with  beer  according  to  the  full 
number  in  the  club  books. 

One  night  about  two  years  ago  I  heard  a  great 
"row"  going  on,  and  upon  inquiring  the  cause  I 
was  told  by  the  landlady  that  it  was  the  "  club," 
■which  it  seems  had  been  in  weak  numbers  that  night 
in  consequence  of  several  being  "  up  in  the  hay 
"  country,"  i.e.,  near  London,  haymaking,  and  the 
half  dozen  thafwere  there  had  all  the  beer  to  them- 
selves, of  which  last  they  took  good  care  to  inform 
the  neighbourhood. 

Believe  me  to  be 
To  George  Culley,  Esq.,  Yours  truly. 

Assistant  Commissioner  of        J.  H.  Simpson. 
Children's  Employment  Commission. 

122.  Cases  of  Thos.  Holland  and  William  Piggott, 
of  Tilsworth,  as  stated  to  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner. 
,  122a.  Thomas  Holland  joined  the  King's  Arms  Club 
at  Hockliffe,  which  inn  was  then  kept  by  a  Mr.  Hak- 
ford,  who  removed  to  the  White  Horse,  and  the  club 
also  removed  their  place  of  meeting  to  there,  but  sub- 
sequently returned  to  the  King's  Arms,  which  was 
and  is  now  kept  by  a  Mr.  Inwards.   He  {i.e.,  Holland) 
joined  it  in  the  year  1816  ;  he  was  one  of  the  original 
members,  being   the    eighth   that  joined,   and    was 
always  regular  and   punctual   in  bis  monthly  pay- 
ments of  Is.  6d.     There  were  as  many  as  130  mem- 
bers in  the  club  at  one  time,  and  a  year  before  it 
was  broken  up  there  were  between  80  and  SO  in  it ; 
but  about  that  time  there  were  some  of  the  original 
members  who,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  three  score 
and  ten,  were  unable  to  earn  their  livelihood  as  for- 
merly, and  were  expecting  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
lifelong  savings,  when  the   younger   members  com- 
plained, some  of  them  even  going  so  far  as  to  shame- 
lessly avow   that   "they  were   not   going   to  'help 
"  '  keep '  an  old  man,"  and  40  of  them  left  at  one 
time.     This  was  a  blow  that  the  club  never  recovered, 
and  it  was  accordingly  dissolved  some  months  after- 
wards, each  member  receiving  the  sum  of  5s.  at  the 
dissolution.     One  of  the  original  rules  was  that  each 
member  upon   attaining  the  age  of  60  was  to  be  in 
receipt  of  3s.  6d.  per  week  during  his  life,  but  Hol- 
land, who  in  common  with  several  others  consented 
to   an   alteration   of  the  rule   to   the  effect  that  70 
should  be  the  age  instead  of  60,    and   2s.  6d.   the 
weekly  receipt  instead  of  3s.  6d.,  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  his  self-denial  but  a  short  time  after  he  attained 
the  age  of  70,  the   society   having   been   dissolved. 
The  expenditure  was  most  reckless,  for  in  addition  to 
the  annual  dinner  on  Whit  Monday,  which  cost  on 
an  average  but  little  short  of  30/.,  it  was  the  custom 
for  a  pint  of  beer  per   member   (according   to   the 
number  in  the  club,  not  of  those  present  only)  to  be 
drawn,  and  if  only  half  were  present  (which  often 
happened)  they  would  have  double  allowance.     Thus 
the  sum  of  11.  7s..8d.  per  month  was  expended  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  landlord.     At  one  time  they 
had  as  much  as  700/.  in  a  bank  at  Bedford,  and  this 
was  alleged  by  the  younger  and  more  reckless  as  a 
reason  for  keeping  up  the   expenditure   caused   by 
eating  and  drinking,  and  when  an  old  member  ven- 
tured  to   remonstrate,   he   was   assailed    with   such 
epithets  as  "hog,"  "beast,"  &c.     This  I  have  been 
told  by  one  whose  word  I  can  rely  upon.     The  rules 
of  the  society  appear  to  be  good  (with  the- exception 
of  Rule  XII.),  but  they  were  habitually  disregarded, 
and  to  such  an  extent  was  the  breach  of  them  car- 
.  ried,  that  to  prevent  the  public   scandal  of  a  club 
funeral,  the  stewards  onli/  were  allowed  to  go  lat- 
teily.     On  looking  at  the   rules,  especial   attention 
should  be  directed  to  Eule  XII.,   which  gives  the 
landlord  a  power  over  the  surplias  monej-,  and  as  an 
instance  of  the  care  and  prudence  with  which  he 
fulfilled  his  trust,  it  is  only  needful  to  refer  to  a 
circumstance  which  took  place  some  years  ago  when 
the  club  was  held  at  the  White  Horse.     One  day  the 


box  was  missing.  It  was  at  last  found  in  one.qf  the 
landlord's  fields,  and  the  money  {161.  16s-  and  some 
pence)  taken  out  of  it,  but  only  one  of  the  pfipers 
was  stolen,  and  that  was  a  document  signed  by  the 
landlord,  in  which  he  had  undertaken  to  be  respon- 
sible for  any  loss  happening  to  the  club  funds  upon 
its  removal  from  the  King's  Arms.  Holland  is  now 
in  the  receipt  of  2s.  6d.  per  week  and  a  loaf  of 
bread  from  the  parish,  and  is  bordering  on  destitution. 
His  is  a  hard  case,  for  it  is  rarely  that  a  more 
deserving  man  has  met  with  a  harder  fate  ;  he  is  one 
universally  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 

1226.   Case  of  William  Piggott. 

Belongs  to  the  Union  Benefit  Society,  held  at  the 
Five  Bells  Inn,  Standbridge,  and  has  been  regular  in 
his  monthly  payment  of  Is.  6d.  during  the  37  years 
he  has  belonged  to  the  club.  He  will  be  73  years  of 
age  this  next  June,  and  being  unable  to  work  has 
been  in  the  receipt  of  4*.  per  week,  in  accordance  with 
Eule  5. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  weekly  payment  was  stopped, 
and  Piggott  had  to  apply  to  the  magistrates  at 
Leighton  for  a  summons  calling  upon  the  officers  to 
.hand  over  to  him  the  a,Trea,TS,  which  has  been  done, 
and  now  the  younger  members  are  complaining 
because  they  will  have  no  surplus  money  to  divide 
under  Rule  22  as  heretofore,  for  the  purpose  of  spend- 
ing in  drink,  &c.,  which  of  course  cannot  be  done 
when  aged  and  infirm  members  have  to  be  supported. 
They  are  accordingly  moving  to  alter  the  rule  so  in  fact 
cut  ofi"  the  old  members  from  obtaining  assistance,  in 
other  words  trying  to  divert  the  club  from  its  original 
purpose  and  deprive  the  aged  members  of  the  relief 
and  provision  they  have  been  making  a  lifelong  effort 
to  obtain,  and  all  to  please  a  few  drunken  dissolute 
fellows  and  a  rapacious  landlord. 

If  this  club  had  not  had  such  an  unjust  rule  as 
Eule  22,  it  would  have  been  worth  nearly  700/.  now, 
instead  80/.  or  90/.,  i.e.,  \l.  per  member. 

Piggott  is  a  very  tidy  respectable  man,  and  has 
been  so  all  his  life. 

123.  King's  Arms,  Hockliffe,  Friendly  Society, 
begun  January  1,  1816. 

Eule  III "A  member  to  have  one  pint  of 

"  ale  on  payment  of  one  or  more  months." 

Eule  XII.  (referred  to  in  Thomas  Holland's  case). 
"  The  money  belonging  to  this  society  shall  (as  soon 
"  as  the  stock  will  admit  and  convenience  serve)  be 
"  placed  in  the  Bank  of  England  or  to  interest  on 
"  some  approved  security,  the  remainder  to  be  kept 
"  by  the  landlord  to  pay  sick  members  with,  he  being 
"  responsible." 

Eule  XIII.  "  There  shall  be  an  annual  feast,  which 
"  shall  be  held  on  Whit  Monday,  at  which  feast  each 
"  and  every  member  shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  the 
"  sum  of  2*.  6d.,  whether  present  or  not,  except  in 
"  cases  of  sickness  or  lameness." 

124.  The  White  Swan  Friendly  Society,  Hockliffe, 
has  no  such  rules  as  those  quoted.  III.  and  XII.  of  the 
King's  Arms  club,  and  instead  of  Eule  XIII.  of  the 
King's  Arms  club  Eule  28  of  the  White  Swan  club 
says  that  at  the  annual  feast  each  member,  whether 
present  or  not,  shall  pay  Is.  6d.,  except  in  case  of 
sickness,  &c. 

The  rules  of  this  club  are  not  certified  by  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt. 

125.  The  White  Horse,  Hockliffe,  Union  Friendly 
Society.  The  rules  of  this  club  are  certified  by  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt.  Eule  19  says,  "  A  dinner  shall  be  pro- 
"  vided,  and  every  member  that  dines  shall  pay 
«  ls..6d." 

Note. — (Hockliffe  contains  416  inhabitants  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1861.) 

126.  United  Tradesmen's  Benefit  Society,  held  at 
«  White  Bear,"  Woburn.     Established  June  2 1 , 1 852. 

s.  d. 

Entrance  fee  at  18         -        -         2  6 

„      25         -        -        5  0 

„      SO  7  6 

„        (limit)  35  10  0 

3T  2 
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Bedfordshire.        Members  having  paid  12  months'  subscription  en- 

• titled  to  10s.  per  week  for  26  weeks,  and  5s.  per  week 

Mr.  CuUey.     for  remainder  of  year  if    sickness   continue.      No 

' member  receiving  relief  for  12  months  can  receive 

^-  any  more  relief  till  he  has  been  off  the  books  12 

months. 

Rule  9.  "  On  the  death  of  a  member  51.  to  be  paid 
"  towards  his  funeral  expenses,  each  member  of  the 
"  club  paying  Is.  to  box  for  that  purpose.  Upon  the 
"  death  of  a  member's  wife  3/.  to  be  paid  towards  her 
"  funeral,  and  all  members  to  subscribe  6d.  towards 
«  box." 

Rule  1 8.  "  If  the  steward  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
'•'  the  sick  members  at  least  once  a  week  should  fail  to 
"  do  so,  he  will  be  fined  2s.  6d.  or  excluded.  The 
"  money  allowed  to  the  steward  to  be  spent  at  the 
"  club  house." 

The  rules  of  the  above  club  not  certified  by  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt. 

127.  Goldington. — The  Assistant  Commissioner  was 
shown  the  rules  of  a  public  house  benefit  club  by  one 
of  its  members.  That  club  has  been  broken  up  twice 
from  want  of  funds  during  its  existence  of  30  years, 
but  has  not  been  in  difficulty  since  1850. 

128.  Tingrith  Friendly  Society,  held  at  the  school- 
room at  Tingrith,  and  extending  its  opera,tions  to  the 
parishes  of  Tingrith,  Eversholt,  Westoning,  Milton, 
and  Henlington  Wood  End,  had  on  the  31st  December 
1867  198  members,  and  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
society  of  1,443^.  This  club  had  at  one  time  29  lio- 
norary  members,  now  diminished  to'19  ;  and  a  great 
part  of  the  trouble  of  working  the  club  has  fallen  to 
the  share  of  the  rector  of  Tingrith,  who  is  honorary 
secretary.  From  the  remarks  made  by  himself  on  the 
margin  of  the  copy  of  rules  sent  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  by  the  honorary  secretary,  it  is  evident 
that  too  much  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  dona- 
tions or  subscriptions  of  honorary  members,  and  that 
in  this  club,  where  the  rules  are  very  much  better 
than  in  the  ordinary  benefit  clubs,  they  are  not  so 
good  as  to  satisfy  the  secretary  that  the  club  could  do 
without  aid  from  honorary  members.  Rule  43  pro- 
vides for  a  triennial  examination  of  the  engagements 
and  position  of  the  society  by  "  competent  persons," 
meaning,  no  doubt,  an  actuary  or  professional  account- 
ant. To  this  rule  the  secretary's  note  is,  "  This  has 
"  never  been  done,  because  an  actuary  once  applied 
"  to  demanded  only  101.  I  !  "  This  society  therefore, 
having  double  the  number  of  members  of  the  usual 

,  village  benefit  club  and  managed  on  a  much  sounder 

basis,    cannot    afford    an    audit    by   a    "  competent 
"  person." 

129.  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
rural  labourers,  1864. 

Dr.  Hunter's  report,  page  146  : — 

"  In  the  small  county  of  Bedford  150  cottages  were 
"  visited.  Of  these  94  had  but  one  bedroom  ;".  .  .  . 
specimens  of  the  worst  being  taken  from  Cockayne 
Hatley  ;  Wrestlingworth,  Eyeworth,  Dunton,  Sutton, 
Biggleswade,  in  Biggleswade  Union ;  Houghton  Re- 
gis, in  Luton  Union  ;  Tilsworth,  in  Woburn  ;  Eg- 
gington,  Leighton  Buzzard,  in  Leighton  Union. 
Further  on  in  his  report  Dr.  Hunter  describes 
Wrestlingworth  as  the  village  in  which  he  found 
cottages  of  the  meanest  description.  He  mentions 
Potton,  Cockayne,  Hatley,  and  Dunton  as  very  bad. 
Of  Eyeworth  he  says,  "  At  Eyeworth  there  is  more 
"  comfort  and  decency,  and  there  are  gardens  to 
"  nearly  all  (the  cottages  ;)  but  this  state  is  artificial, 
"  the  place  belongs  to  one  owner,  and  many  men  who 
"  belong  to  and  work  in  Eyeworth  are  obliged  to 
"  live  in  Dunton  and  the  vn-etched  Wrestlingworth." 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers  having  received  Dr. 
Hunter's  report,  wrote  to  ask  Mr.  Robert  Weale,  then 
Poor  Law  Inspector  for  the  district  including  these 
villages,  whether  from  his  knowledge  of  the  localities 
he  could  confirm  Dr.  Hunter's  statement.  Mr.  R. 
Weale  then  writes  on  the  6th  of  May,  generally  con- 
firming Dr.  Hunter's  statement  with  regard  to  the 
villages  mentioned  by  him,  and  more  especially  with 


regard  to  Potton  and  Sutton.  As  to  the  causes  of 
overcrowding  in  cottages  in  the  Biggleswade  district, 
Mr.  Weale  says,  "  A  considerable  portion  of  the  land 
"  in  the  Biggleswade  Union  is  now  cultivated  as 
"  garden  ground,  and  this  kind  of  cultivation  is 
"  yearly  extending.  Very  much  more .  labour  is  re- 
"  quired  on  the  land  in  consequence  of  this  mode  of 
"  culture  ;  and  as  dwelling-houses  have  not  increased 
"  in  proportion  to  the  increased  labour  required, 
"  great  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the  labourers  in 
"  finding  house  accommodation.  The  straw-plaiting 
"  is  also  extensively  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood, 
"  and  as  this  is  a  profitable  employment  for  ycnng 
"  women,  and  one  that  gives  them  the  command  of 
"  their  own  time,  very  few  of  this  class  will  go  out  to 
"  domestic  service  ;  and  this  again  increases  not  only 
•'  the  overcrowding  of  the  houses,  but  the  demo- 
"  ralizing  practice  of  mixing  up  the  sexes  in  the 
"  way  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hunter." 
"  Mr.  Weale  informed  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
"  at  the  state  of  the  villages  referred  to  is  now  very 
much  what  it  was  in  May  1865,  the  date  of  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Villiers.  Coprplite  works  and  brick  fields 
may  be  added  to  the  causes  given  by  Mr.  Weale  for 
the  overcrowding  and  use  of  bad  cottages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Biggleswade. 

130.  Mr.  Graham,  superintendent  of  police  and 
deputy  chief  constable,  thinks  the  people  might  make 
much  greater  efforts  to  educate  their  children  ;  are 
not  nearly  so  alive  to  the  benefit  of  education  as  in 
his  native  county,  Cumberland.  Does  not  know  any 
cases  where  children  suffer  from  severe  work  in  agri- 
culture, except  that  boys  are  employed  too  young  in 
driving  carts. 

131.  Extract  from  Report  of  Governor  of  Bedford 
County  Gaol,  dated  Michaelmas  1867. 

Out  of  565  committals, — 

6  read  and  write  well. 
162  read  and  write  imperfectly. 
160  read  only. 
257  neither  read  nor  write. 

132.  Copy  of  letter  from  John  Harvey,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  to  George  CuUey, 
Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

20,  Eaton  Place, 
My  dear  Sir,  March  9th,  1868. 

I  THINK  I  may  say  that  the  agricultural  gang 
system,  either  public  or  private,  has  no  existence  in 
the  county  of  Bedford. 

Your  questions  I  see  exclude  haytime  and  harvest. 

The  only  approach  to  the  system  is,  that  in  the 
spring  a  man  will  hire  some  bean  dibbing  by  the 
acre  ;  he  then  has  three  or  four  little  children,  gene- 
rally his  own,  and  I  think  always  from  the  same 
parish,  to  put  the  seed  into  the  holes  he  makes. 

When  grass  is  about  to  be  laid  for  hay  a  man  will 
have  10  or  12  children  for  a  couple  of  days  to  pick 
up  the  stones.  But  this  is  only  in  the  case  (save  in 
Bedfordshire,  I  am  sorry  to  say)  where  the  grass  has 
been  manured  or  dressed  with  earth. 

In  the  garden  grounds  of  Sandy  and  Biggleswade 
women  are  sometimes  employed  in  onion  picking  ; 
but  as  this  is  generally  done  in  the  barn  and  under 
cover,  I  imagine  it  hardly  comes  under  the  name  of 
field  labour.  The  reason  why  women  are  employed 
so  little  in  the  fields,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  their  custom 
of  making  straw  plait.  Little  boys  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed, and  prevented  from  attending  school  by,  1st, 
"  field  keeping  ;  "  2nd,  driving  carts  and  ploughs. 
With  regard  to  the  best  method  of  combining  in- 
struction" of  boys  in  agricultural  districts  with  the 
equally  necessary  habit  of  field  labour,  I  have  never 
seen  any  suggestion  §o  good  as  that  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Baker,  of  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucestershire,  or 
rather  that  of  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  which  Mr. 
Baker  recommends.  Mr.  Baker,  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Gloucestershire  Chronicle,  says, 

"  The  second  point  is  one  of  more  general  interest, 
"  namely,  the  education  of  the  lower  classes.  Much 
"  as  we   dislike  the   term  '  compulsory  education,' 
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"  most  people  feel  that  it  is  desirable  to  compel 
"  parents  to  do  justice  to  their  children,  as  it  is  the 
"  object  of  all  law  to  compel  every  man  to  do  justice 
"  to  lys  neighbour.  Yet  the  means  of  doing  so  ap- 
"  peared  almost  hopeless.  To  fine  a  poor  man  because 
"  he  tried  to  get  another  shilling  a  week  for  his 
"  family  by  sending  his  boy  to  plough  instead  of  to 
"  school — and  to  enforce  the  payment  of  such  a  fine 
"  — Avould  be  beyond  the  strength  of  mind  of  magis- 
"  trates  or  local  boards,  or  the  endurance  of  the 
"  public.  Moreover,  under  such  compulsion,  a  parent 
"  would  be  most  likely  to  hate  the  school,  and  the 
"  child  would  readily  adopt  the  father's  view,  and 
"  learn  as  unwillingly  and  as  little  as  possible. 

"  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  however,  suggested 
"  a  means  of  gaining  the  object,  yet  avoiding  the 
"  evil.  He  proposed  simply  to  fine  any  person  who 
"  employed  a  child  who  had  not  got  a  certificate. 
"  Examinations  should  be  held  once  or  twice  a  year 
"  at  every  school.  A  boy  might,  if  very  clever, 
"  pass  his  first  examination  at  9  years  old.  If  he 
"  did  so  it  would  enable  him  to  be  employed  for 
"  wages  three  days  in  the  week,  working  in  school 
"  for  the  other  three.  If  he  could  not  pass  this 
"  examination  at  9  years  old  he  would  be  let 
"  through  more  easily  at  10  ;  and  at  11  he 
"  might  work  his  half-time  even  if  he  did  not  know 
"  his  letters.  These  are  important  and  wise  points. 
"  The  half-time  system  is  most  valuable  in  accus- 
"  toming  boys  early  to  hard  labour,  and  yet  con- 
"  tinning  some  schooling  to  a  later  age,  when  the 
"  child  is  better  able  to  profit  by  it.  At  the  same 
"  time,  it  would  never  do  to  keep  a  stupid  boy  at 
"  school  so  late  that  he  wiU  never  make  a  hard-work- 
"  ing  labourer."  And  I  earnestly  hope  some  such 
suggestion  may  become  law. 

As  to  the  question  of  cottage  accommodation  for 
the  poor,  it  is  one  in  which  I  feel  so  strongly,  that  I 
am  almost  afraid  of  expressing  my  opinions.  I  am 
convinced  that  till  the  labourer  has  a  decent  habi- 
tation you  may  try  to  teach  him  decency  in  other 
things  in  vain.  It  is  the  most  frightful  evil  of  the 
whole  of  the  social  condition  of  Great  Britain.  There 
is  not  adequate  accommodation  for  the  labourer  in 
any  county,  in  any  town,  in  any  district  in  England. 
How  can  you  expect  girls  to  be  uncontaminated  who 
have  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  grown  up 
brothers,  or  worse,  with  their  father  and  mother  ? 
Can  a  man  be  expected  to  keep  away  from  the  beer- 
shop  when  his  cottage  is  what  it  too  often  is  ?  But 
the  practical  difiiculty  of  providing  a  remedy  is  enor- 
mous. Cottages,  unless  at  exorbitant  rents,  will 
not  pay,  and  till  the  Union  Chargeability  Act,  28  &  29 
Vict.  cap.  79,  cottages  were  actually  pulled  down  to 
save  the  rates. 

I  am  very  doubtful  as  -to  the  woi-king  of  that  Act, 
and  I  think  that  every  parish  should  be  charged  to 
the  union  rate  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  labour- 
ers it  ought  to  employ  according  to  its  acreage,  i.e., 
where  any  parish  did  not  contain  sufiicient  cottages 
for  the  number  of  labourers  sufficient  for  its  acreage 
under  cultivation.  I  would  double  all  the  union  or 
common  charges  on  that  parish  until  sufficient  ac- 
commodation was  provided. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  John  Hakvey. 

133.  Col.  Gilpin,  M.P.,  in  answer  to  questions 
proposed  by  Assistant  Commissioners, — 

"  »I  should  say  10  years  of  age  should  be  the  limit 
"  under  which  boys  should  not  be  employed  in  farm 
"  labour,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  education  ;  and  I 
"  would  suggest  a  limit  of  10  hours  for  the  work  of 
"  boys  so  employed.  I  think  the  half-day  system 
"  quite  out  of  the  question  in  agricultural  labour.  If 
"  children  are  employed  under  10  years  of  age,  I  should 
«  like  to  see  them  sent  to  school  three  days  a  week. 
"  I  attribute  the  neglected  state  of  education  of  the 
"  young  not  to  want  schools,  nor  to  the  inefficient 
»  mode  of  instruction  in  such  schools  ia  our  country, 


"  nor  to  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  but  to  the  indis- 
"  position  of  the  parents  to  forego  the  weekly  sum 
"  that  may  be  added  to  the  family  earnings  by  the 
"  children's  labour.  On  this  side  of  Bedfordshire, 
"  when  the  plait  trade  is  brisk,  the  earnings  of  the 
"  children  are  considerable." 

134.  Major  W.  C.  Cooper,  Toddington,  March  10, 
1868,  in  answer  to  questions  by  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner,— 

1 . — Is  legislation  required  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  age  below  which  boys  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  employed  in  farm  labour  ? 
-  1st.  To  protect  them  from  physical  injury'. 
2nd.  To  secure  for  them  a  satisfactory  ele- 
mentary education. 

In  reference  to  Toddington  and  the  vicinity  I  do 
not  think  legislation  necessary.  Boys  at  an  early 
age  are  seldom  employed  at  hard  work.  Young 
boys  are  employed  at  seed  and  harvest  times  "  bird 
keeping,"  an  occupation  requiring  but  little  exer- 
tion. As  regards  elementary  education,  the  difficulty 
here  is  with  the  parents  of  children,  who  seem  in 
most  instances  careless  on  the  subject ;  being  per- 
fectly ignorant  themselves,  they  cannot  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  it.  The  practice  of  the  families  here 
js  to  keep  the  children  at  "straw-plaiting"  as  long 
as  possible,  thereby  adding  to  the  weekly  gains,  and 
this  militates  against  their  attendance  at  schools. 
The  children  when  3  or  4  years  old  are  sent  to 
"  plaiting  schools,"  where  20  or  30  may  be  seen 
sitting  on  forms  in  rows  in  close  confined  rooms, 
with  bad  ventilation,  and  the  parents  pay  a  small 
sum  weekly  for  the  tuition,  which  soon  becomes  a 
source  of  profit.  The  wages  of  farm  labourers  here- 
abouts vary  from  9s.  to  12*.  per  week,  and  this  may 
in  part  account  for  the  parents'  apathy  as  regards 
education,  for  when  the  plait  trade  is  bad  the  wages 
are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  large  family,  and  to 
pay  for  education  under  these  circumstances  would 
be  impossible  under  the  present  school  system.  An 
adult  school  for  teaching  girls  domestic  duties  would 
be  a  great  boon,  but  unfortunately  none  exists.  The 
population  of  Toddington  is  nearly  2,500.  The  town 
is  well  situated  and  fortunately  very  healthy.  The 
population  is  of  the  poorer  class,  and  the  cottages 
bad.  The  cottages  mostly  belong  to  small  proprie- 
tors, and  there  are  more  than  are  required  for  the 
native  population  in  consequence.  The  outcasts 
from  surrounding  villages  readily  obtain  refuge,  and 
any  addition  to  the  number  of  such  dwellings  would 
only  increase  the  evil.  The  parish  was  enclosed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  small 
allotments  were  made  to  those  having  the  right  of 
common,  and  hence  the  number  of  small  tenement 
proprietors.  The  poor  rates  are  very  high.  There 
are  two  National  schools,  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Wesleyan  ;  both  are  well  conducted. 

W.  C.  COOPEK. 

Toddington  Manor, 
March  10,  1868. 

135.  C.  P.  Stuart,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Woburn  Sands. 
Opinions  on  employment  and  education  of  children 
in  agriculture. 

Is  legislation  required  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  age  below  which  boys  should  not  be  allowed  to 
be  employed  in  farm  labour  ? — So  far  as  health  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  think  it  is.  Farm  operations 
differ  very  materially  from  factory  labour.  Factory 
labour  requires  nimble  fingers,  but  not  necessarily 
strength  of  hand.  Farm  labour,  from  its  nature,  re- 
quires the  use  of  the  hand  and  some  muscular  exer- 
tion. In  general  I  should  say  that  such  farm  work 
as  a  child  could  do  could  not  be  injurious  to  its 
health. 

Is  there  good  ground  for  limiting  the  work  of 
boys  or  girls  ? — Where  I  have  resided,  principally 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Slough,  I  have  never  seen 
young  girls  at  work.     I  have  occasionally  seen  them 
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in  the  hayfield  and  at  harvest  time.  I  do  not  know, 
as  far  as  health  is  concerned,  of  any  reason  for  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  work.  I  have  only  seen  young 
boys  employed  as  bird  minders,  but  certainly  boys 
over  10  years  of  age  are  generally  employed  in  various 
departments  of  farming.  On  the  whole  I  should  be 
disposed  to  say  that  as  far  as  health  was  concerned 
no  legislation  was  required. 

I  have  been  informed  that  young  women  going  out 
hop  picking  and  pea  picking  rarely  escape  demo- 
ralization. 

As  to  the  second  series  of  questions,  I  believe 
there  are  more  children  receiving  education  now 
than  at  any  previous  period,  but  boys  are  flsually 
sent  out  to  work  a  year  or  two  earlier  than  girls. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Slough  and  in  my  present 
neighbourhood  there  was  no  want  of  schools,  and 
here  they  seem  very  well  attended.  I  do  not  know 
the  amount  of  education  among  the  children,  but 
certainly  a  large  portion  of  adults  cannot  write  their 
names.  The  school  fees  are  generally  small,  but  T 
think  if  the  parents  can  get  work  for  the  children 
they  would  rather  have  them  employed  in  earning 
their  bread  tlian  learning  to  read  and  write 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  poor  generally  speaking 
prefer  paying  some  trifle  towards  the  education  of  the 
children. 

Compulsory  education  and  compulsory  rating  have 
been  advocated  lately  by  many  eminent  men.  It 
might  be  possible  to  get  a  compulsory  rate,  but  that 
would  press  hard  upon  those  who,  as  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, already  pay  rates  of  3s.  or  4*.  in  the  pound. 
Such  a  rate  would  put  an  end  to  charity  in  that 
direction,  and  consequently  one  would  have  to  in- 
quire into  the  present  cost  of  the  schools.  I  think  a 
6d.  rate  would  be  required  in  this  parish.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  bad  in 
several  ways.  In  one  way  at  least  I  think  it  would. 
At  present  many  of  the  gentry  take  great  interest  in 
the  matter,  but  I  think  if  it  were  made  a  forced  con- 
tribution they  would  cense  to  do  so.  In  the  next 
place,  the  burden  is  usually  borne  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  gentry,  whereas  in  the,  case  of  a  compulsory 
rate  it  would  at  first,  without  special  legislation,  come 
from  the  fanner.  I  believe  too  any  such  rating, 
unless  it  were  union  rating,  would  be  more  unequal 
than  the  poor  rate.  There  are  parishes  were  there 
are  only  50  or  60  people.  If  a  good  school  has  to  be 
kept  up  in  such  small  parishes,  the  cost  would  be 
large.  As  to  compulsory  education.  I  do  not  see  how 
that  could  be  enforced  without  an  enormous  force  of 
police.  I  have  not  got  the  figures  before,  but  I 
think  the  police  do  not  exceed  one  in  a  thousand  of 
the  population,  and  such  a  force  is  considered  ample 
for  all  ordinary  purposes  ;  but  to  go  and  inspect  cot- 
tages and  drive  the  children  to  school  would  require 
some  such  army  as  Prussia  maintains,  amounting,  I 
believe,  to  20  or  SO  per  thousand.  Of  course  the  school- 
master might  have  a  register  of  all  the  children,  and 
the  parents  might  be  summoned  and  fined  if  they  did 
not  send  their  children  ;  but  such  a  register  woiild 
occasion  a  necessity  for  an  additional  officer  in  every 
parish.  Again,  how  could  fines  be  enforced  in  the 
case  of  illness  ?  and  admitting  that  a  medical  certifi- 
cate would  do  to  answer  a  charge,  who  is  to  pay  for 
such  certificate  ?  Again,  if  there  were  some  unruly 
boys  or  girls,  would  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  master 
or  manager  of  the  schools  to  dismiss  them  as  now  ? 
In  that  case,  wliere  the  parents  objected  to  education, 
the  boys  have  only  to  be  exceedingly  troublesome,  and 
it  could  not  be  enforced.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
severe  punishments,  such  as  are  inflicted  on  gentle- 
men's sons,  cannot  be  inflicted  on  the  children  of  the 
poor  without  a  great  outcry. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  a  limitation  of  the 
age  below  which  boys  should  not  be  allowed  to  earn 
their  bread  would  be  desirable  so  far  as  scholastic 
education  is  concerned,  but  on  no  other  ground  ;  but 
1  know  far  too  little  upon  the  subject  to  set  a  high 
value  on  my  own  opinion,  particularly  if  opposed  by 
others. 


As  to  gangs,  I  do  not  know  of  any,  but  I  have 
heard  of  one  in  the  neiglibourhood. 

Compulsory  education  I  consider  could  not  be  en- 
forced. Compulsory  rating  might  be,  but  it  would 
not  be  desirable  in  my  opinion.   ' 

136.  Copy   of  letter  from  Capt.  Polhill   Turner  to 
Geo.  Culley,-Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

SiE  Howbury  Hall,  March  31,  1868. 

Respecting  the  inquiries  you  are  instructed  to 
make,  I  can  only  state  broadly,  that  I  think  no  child 
should  be  employed  in  agricultural  work  under  10. 
That  agriculture  is  a  most  healthy  occupation,  and 
neither  boys  nor  girls  are  in  these  parts,  nor  in  the 
agricultural  district  generally,  overworked. 

In  this  district,  female  labour  is  not  much  used  ; 
lace  making  and  straw  plaiting  being  very  genei-al. 
I  think  I  may  state  that  ample  time  is  allowed  for 
meals.  In  this  parish  we  have  an  excellent  and  well 
attended  school. 

As  to  cottage  accommodation,  the  subject  has  been 
much  discussed  at  our  diocesan  conferences,  &c.,  and 
the  result  seems  to  be  that  landlords  should  be 
assisted  by  Government  in  a  manner  similar  to  drainage 
works.  That  no  lodgers  should  be  allowed,  and  that  a 
rigid  inspection  should  be  made  periodically. 

I  think  the  circumstances  of  agricultural  life  so  very 
different  to  the  manufacturing  that  the  Factory  Acts 
would  hardly  apply,  but  I  am  not  fully  acquainted 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Acts. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
F.  C.  PoLHDLL  Turner. 

137.  John  8.  Crawley,  Esq.,  landowner  and  occupier, 
J.P.,  Luton,  in  answer  to  Commissioners'  questions. 

Question. — "  Is  legislation  required  for  the  purpose 
"  of  fixing  the  age  below  which  boys  should  not  be 
"  allowed  to  be  employed  in  farm  labour,  either  to 
"  protect  them  from  physical  injury  or  to  secure  for   • 
"  them  a  satisfactory  elementary  education  ?  " 

Answer. — "  Not  in  my  opinion,  as  before  10  years 
"  of  age  they  have  not  sufficient  strength  to  be  of 
"  any  use.  In  this  district  the  majority  of  children 
''  are  sent  to  school,  the  staple  trade  (straw  plaiting 
"  and  bonnet  sewing)  enabling  their  parents  to  do 
"  so.  1  don't  think  there  is  good  ground  for  limit- 
"  ing  the  hours  of  work  of  children  employed  in 
"  agriculture." 

138.  Copy  of  letter  from  James  Howard,  Esq.,  of 
Bedford,  to  George  Culley,  Esq.,  Assistant,  Com- 
missioner. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  given  some  thought  to  the  subject 
upon  which  we  had  an  interview,  viz,,  elementary 
education.  The  following  points  have  suggesteld 
themselves  to  my  mind,  and  as  you  expressed  a;  wish 
to  hear  from  me  on  the  question,  I  have  put  my  views 
in  as  brief  a  form  as  I  know  how. 

I  contend  for  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  national 
education,  the  schools  to* be  subsidized  partly  froin 
the  national  treasury,  and  partly  from  local  taxa- 
tion, the  local  tax  to  be  paid  jointly  by  the  owner 
and  occupier. 

That  all  schools  be  placed  under  the  present  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  which  I  think  should 
be  sfyled  "  The  Board  of  Education." 

That  the  country  be  divided  into  educational 
districts,  which  districts  could  be  subdivided  as 
occasion  might  require. 

That  an  Educational  Board  be  appointed  for  each 
district,  charged  with  the  management  of  the  schools, 
including  the  appointment  of  masters  and  mistresses, 
and  other  duties  to  be  defined. 

That  any  acts  of  the  local  board  should  be  subject 
to  a  reference  to  the  central  board. 

That  the  local  boards  should  be  required  and  em- 
powered to  provide  proper  and  adequate  school  ac- 
commodation in  parishes  and  places  where  such  does 
not  exist. 
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That  in'  the  event  of  the  local  'boards  failing  to 
provide  the  necessary  schools  and  accomraodation,  the 
central  board  shall  cause  such  to  be  provided;  the 
expenfes  to  come  jointly  out  of  the  local  or  district 
rate  and  the  national  treasury. 
■  That  the  local  boards  be  elected  by  the  several 
parishes  in  the  same  manner  as  is  adopted  in  the 
election  of  the  Poor  Law  G-uardians  ;  that  all  Justices 
of  the  Peace  residing  in  the  eduoationaF  district  shall 
be-ex-oificiQ  members  of  the  local  board. 

That  the  local  boards  shall  appoint  for.eachfchool 
or  parish  "  school  visitors,"  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
report  to  the  local  board  any  improvements  or  altera- 
tions which  they  may  deem  desirable.  The  visitors 
may  be  selected  from  members  of  the  local  board,  or 
from  the  clergy,  ministers,  or  other  residents  in  the 
pjirish,  or  from  any  adjoining  parish.  Ladies  should 
be  also  invited  to  act  as  visitors  of  girls'  schools. 

In  a  parish  or  place  where  sufficient  school  accom- 
modation already  exists,  such  parish  or  place  should 
be  exempted  from  the  general  school  rate  of  the 
district,  and  if  such  schools  are  supported  without 
Government  aid,  although  they  may  have  received  a 
grant  toward  the  building,  then  such  schools  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  authority  or  government  of  the 
local  board. 

That  local  boards  should  be  empowered  to  negotiate 
with  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  national  board, 
conclude  the  purchase  of  any  existing  school  within 
their  district,  whether  belonging  to  private  individuals 
or  otherwise  possessed. 

That  in  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  the  existing 
denominational  schools,  the  teachers  shall  belong  to 
the  same  church  or  denomination  as  the  schools  to 
which  they  are  appointed. 

That  the  local  board  shall,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  national  board,  determine  the  curriculum  of 
the  schools,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  religious  in- 
structions. 

That  the  reading  and  reciting  of  Holy  Scripture 
be  the  sole  religious  instruction,  except  as  hereafter 
provided. 

That  a  portion  or  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  be 
read  and  prayers  offered  at  the  commencement  of 
the  school  and  at  its  close. 

That  in  order  that  no  distinction  should  be  drawn 
by  the  State  between  the  various  religious  bodies, 
all  parents  shall  be  required,  when  making  application 
for  their  children  to  enter  a  school,  to  fill  up  a  form 
of  application  in  which  it  shall  be  set  forth  whether 
they  desire  that  their  child  be  instructed  in  the 
Religious  teaching  of  the  school  beyond  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures;  and  to  meet  the  case  of  secularists, 
the  same  form  shall  contain  a  column  in  which  the 
parent  can  signify  his  wish  that  his  child  shall  not 
receive  any  religious  teaching,  nor  attend  prayers, 
or  be  required  to  be  present  during  the  reading  of 
the  scriptures. 

■  The  above  provision  I  conceive  would  meet  the 
difficulties  of  Churchmen,  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Roman 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  Secularists  ;  all  would  have  the 
same  liberty,  and  this  whatsoever  school  their 
children  might  be  about  to  enter. 

I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  education,  because  I 
believe  in  a  free  country  like  England  it  could  not  be 
enforced.  I  believe  if  children  were  not  permitted  to 
eno-age  in  agricultural  labour  until  10  years  of  age, 
the  object  would  be  secured,  and  there  would  be  no 
need  of  any  compulsory  measure. 

In  some  of  the  states  of  America  the  attempts  to 
enforce  education  broke  down.  I  may  be  told  that 
in  Prussia  the  result  of  the  compulsory  system  is 
■satisfactory.  My  answer  is,  that  what  is  quite 
-possible  under  Imperialism  is,  I  believe,  altogether 
impossible  under  a  Constitutional  form  of  Govern- 
ment like  that  of  England. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 
•Bedford,  April  9,  1868.  James  Howard. 

To  George  Culley,  Esq. 


Mr.  Culley. 
f. 


139.  Copy  of  letter  from  Rev.  W.  H.  Bond  to  George    Bedfordshire, 

Culley,  Goverriment  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Deae  Sir,  Goldington,  April  7,  1868. 

Theee  has  been  a  day  school  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  this  parish  for  upwards 
of  60  years,  and  at  Michaelmas  1865  the  new  scliools 
were  opened,  and  the  children  transferred  to  them. 
The  parents  have  many  of  them  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  sending  their  children  to  the  day 
school,  whilst  others,  either  from  ignorance  on  their 
part  or  from  indifference  rather  than  from  poverty, 
have  allowed  their  children  to  grow  up  in  an  un- 
taught state  ;  and  I  have  noticed  this  to  be  the  case 
in  other  parishes  in  which  I  have  been  placed.  The 
defective  state  of  education  amongst  the  children  of 
the  poor,  where  opportunities  have  been  at  hand, 
must  be  attributed  in  my  opinion  in  a  great  degrefe 
to  the  ignorance  and  low  moral  tone  of  many  of  the 
parents.  As  I  have  stated,  some  parents  amongst 
the  poor  struggle  against  difficulties,  and  keep  their 
chEdren  at  school  as  long  as  they  feel  ahle  to  do  so  ; 
and  in  this  village,  where  fewer  children  are  put 
down  to  the  lace  pillow  than  in  many  others,  as  they 
prefer  becoming  domestic  servants,  I  have  noticed 
that  the  girls  remain  at  school  to  a  much  older  age 
than  the  boys.     We  lose  the  boys  before  they  are 

9  years  of  age,  often  at  a  much  earlier  age.  I  am 
convinced  that  legislation  is  necessary  to  fix  the  a^e 
below  which  a  boy  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  emf 
ployed  in  farm  labour.  If  this  be  not  done,  the 
majority  of  parents  would,  as  now,  send  their  children 
to  work  at  too  early  an  age.  I  think,  too,  that  the 
limit  should  be  10  years,  under  which  none  ought  to* 
be  employed  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  tliat  it  would  act 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  parents  in  sending  their  children 
regularly  to  school,  if  it  were  also  enacted  that  chil- 
dren should  not  be  allowed  to  be  employed  even  at 

10  years,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  boy  had 
attained  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  This  could  easily  be  ascer- 
tained. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  is  necsssary  to  limit  the,  hours 
of  labour.  In  this  district  boys  are  employed  with 
the  men  from  6  to  6^  except  in  winter,  having  an 
hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner. 

It  is  only  by  direct  legislation  upon  the  subject  of 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  agricultural  poor, 
and  their  employment  in  agricultural  labour,  that  any 
real  good  can  be  hoped  to  be  arrived  at. 

The  poverty  of  some  parents,  the  ignorance  and 
indifference  of  others,  and  the  unwillingness  to  lose 
the  child's  small  earnings  on  the  part  of  others,  and 
the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  who  as 
a  body  are  opposed  to  the   education  of  the  poor, 
w^ould  be  found  to  operate  most  seriously  against  any 
and  every  attempt  to  educate  the  children  of  the 
pobr,  however  young  the  age  might  be  fixed  below 
which  the  child  should  not  be  employed ;  and  it  is 
this  consideration  which  brings  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  plan  to  be  efficacious  must  be  compulsory. 
The  welfare  of  the  community  at  large  requires  this, 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  children.     If  it  be  left 
optional  on  the  part  of  parents  whether  their  chil- 
dren shall  be  sufficiently  educated  or  not,  a  few  would 
be  found  to  prefer  a  sufficient  education  for  their 
children,  and  would  be  ready  to  sacrifice  a  good  deal 
to  obtain  it  for  their  children  ;  but  the  majority  of 
them  would  be  indifferent,  and  leave  their  children  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance.    If  education  were  compulsory 
it  would    relieve    managers   of   schools    from   some 
difficulties,  for  they  find  in  their  efforts  to  induce 
parents  to   send  their   children  to  school,  that  the 
parents  have  a  notion  that  the  managers  have  some 
interest  apart  from   the   good  of  their  children  in 
wishing  the  children  to  be  sent  to  school.     If  educa- 
tion were   compulsory  this   question  would  be   set 
right. 

When  I  stated  that  this  village  had  its  day  school 
for  the  educa,tion  of  the  children  of  the  poor  for  more 
than  60  years,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mode 
of  instruction  in  those  early  days  was  different  ixom 
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Bedfordsliire.  what  it  is  at  this  day,  but  still  some  good  was  done 

by  it. 

Mr.  CuUey.  Believe  me  to  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

f-  W.  H.  Bond. 

140.  Signing  with  a  mark  as  a  test  of  ignorance. 

From  the  table  showing  the  proportional  number 
of  men  and  women  that  signed  the  marriage  register 
with  marks  in  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
it  appears  that  for  every  one  hundred  marriages 
the 

.  Mei).     Women. 
Average  for  England  was  in  1865     22'5  31  "2 

Proportion  for  Bedfordshire  was       35"0  43"  8 

Comparing  the  returns  for  the  years  1855  and 
1865,  whereas  the  average  improvement  for  England 
is  for  men,  7  per  cent.,  for  women,  10  per  cent.  For 
Bedfordshire  it  is,  for  men,  9  per  cent. ;  for  women, 
12  per  cent.  If  the  .sign  by  mark  of  the  marriage 
register  therefore  be  a  test  of  want  of  education,  the 
improvement  in  Beds  was  greater  than  the  average 
improvement  in  England  between  the  years  1855  and 
1865,  but  the  amount  of  ignoifance  is  much  greater 
in  Beds  than  in  the  average  of  England  ;  in  fact, 
measured  by  this  test  it  stands  third  in  the  list  of 
English  counties,  putting  the  most  ignorant  first. 
As  in  the  average  of  England,  so  in  Beds  ;  more  per- 
sons sign  the  register  with  a  mark  in  the  rural  than 
in  the  districts  containing  Parliamentary  boroughs. 
As  between  men  and  women — 

In  England  in    1855,  nearly  12   per   cent,  more 


women  than  men  signed  with  a  mark;  in  1865  this 
difference  had  fallen  to  under  9  per  cent. 

In  Bedfordshire  in  1855,  barely  9  per  cent,  more 
women  than  men  signed  with  a  mark ;  in  1865  the 
difference  was  under  6  per  cent,  in  a  county  where 
girls  are  employed  at  a  very  early  age  in  straw  plait- 
ing and  lacemaking. 


Illegitimate  Births  : — 

Per-centage  in  England 
„  „  „     in  Bedfordshire 

In  Beds  Unions  : — 

In  Bedford  Union 

In  Leighton  Buzzard    - 

In  Ampthill 

In  Biggleswade    - 

In  Luton 

In  Woburn  -         -         - 

Poor's  Rate  return. 


6-2 

7-8 

6-2 
6-5 
7-0 
8-3 
9-3 
10-0 


During  the  year  ending  Lady  Day  1868  ^the 
charges  for  the  two  items  of  in-main tenance  and  out 
relief  were  : — 

In  the  Woburn  Union, — 2s.  2\d.  in  the  pound  on 
the  rateable  value,  and  at  the  rate  of  9*.  3rf.  per  head 
for  the  whole  population  of  the  union. 

In  the  Bedford  Union, — Is.  4^rf.  in  the  pound  on 
the  rateable  value,  and  at  the  rate  of  6s.  lOd.  per 
head  for  the  whole  population  of  the  union. 

In  Biggleswade  Union, — 1  s.'  I^d.  in  the  pound  on 
the  rateable  value,  and  at  the  rate  of  8s.  \d.  per  head 
for  the  whole  population  of  the  union. 


GENERAL  EVIDENCE  FROM  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Buckingham- 
sliire. 

Mr.  Culley. 


Nos.  1  to  87  in  the  Evidence  contain  the  Answers  given  in  the  Commissionees'  Cibcitlars  to  the 
Question  III.  37,  asking  for  a  Description  of  the  Cottages  ;  and  such  other  Evidence  as  is 
peculiar  to  each  Parish  ;  they  contain  also  Evidence  as  to  the  Wages  and  Earnings  of  Laboiirers, 
and  the  Evidence  given  by  the  Labouring  Class  themselves. 


AiLESBUET  Union. 

1.  Aston-Abbots,  population,  1861,  311  ;  acreage, 
2,180. 

la.  The  Rev.  J.  Thornton  says  of  the  cottages, 
"  The  cottages  in  this  village  may  be  considered  gene- 
"  rally  as  model  dweUings,  rooms  of  fair  size,  1 1  ft. 
"  square,  well  ventilated,  lighted,  and  drained,  with 
"  two  lower  rooms,  and  two  or  three /upper  rooms  and 
"  pantry  ;  most  of  the  groups  have  a  brick  oven,  pig- 
"  styes,  and  out-buUdings,  and  many  of  them,  and  all 
"  of  Lord  Overstone's  have  \  acre  of  land." 

Ownership. — 24  cottages  belong  to  Lord  Overstone, 
five  to  Sir  Anthony  de  Kothschild,  12  to  Messrs.  J. 
and  P.  Roads,  farmers  ;  five  to  Mr.  John  Gates,  cattle 
dealer  ;  and  a  few  to  other  proprietors,  but  all  are 
free  from  any  stipulation  as  to  dealings.  The  average 
rent  for  cottage  and  land  jointly  (^  acre)  is  2s.  per  week. 

\b.  State  of  Education. — Mr.  Thornton  told  the  As- 
sistant Commissioner  that  he  could  not  find  a  man 
who  could  read  to  make  parish  clerk,  that  he  was 
teaching  a  man  to  read  under  promise  of  making  him 
clerk  if  he  could  read  in  three  months. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Beasley,  Land 
Agent,  to  Geo.  Gullet,  Esq.,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 

Dear  Sir,  27th  May  1868. 

Eight  of  the  cottages  you  saw  at  Aston-Abbots 
cost  800?.,  including  every  expense  of  sinking  wells, 
fencing,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  others  cost  150?.  each, 
they  are  let  with  40  poles  of  land  at  2s.  per  week,  and 
the  occupiers  are  all  tenants  of  Lord  Overstone.     They 


hold  them  under  agreement,  and  are  weekly  tenants. 
In  this  parish  Lord  Overstone  has  24  cottages,  and  is 
the  owner  of  about  1,200  acres  of  land.  In  the  ad- 
joining parish  of  Wing,  in  which  Lord  Overstone  is  a 
large  landowner,  there  are  only  12  cottages  belonging 
to  his  lordship. 

The  greater  number  of  the  cottages  belong  to  small 
proprietors,  and  the  village  is  in  a  bad  state. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Beasley. 

2.  AsTON  Clinton,  population,  1,108 ;  acreage, 
3,640  ;   cultivation,  mixed. 

For  description  of  cottages,  see  Mr.  James's  evidence 
in  Halton. 

2a.  Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild  thinks  that  "  if  by 
"  legislative  interference  more  children  are  indi^ced 
■'  to  attend  schools,  such  increased  demand  for  school 
"  accommodation  and  teaching  should  not  be  expected 
"  from  the  present  voluntary  aid,  but  should  be  ac- 
"  companied  by  a  compulsory  rate."  Note. — (Lady  de 
Rothschild  has  a  girls'  school,  frequented  by  children 
from  several  parishes  round). 

2b.  Rev.  C.  W.  W.  Eyton  informed  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  that  many  more  public  houses  had  been 
opened  since  Sir  A.  de  Rothschild  employed  more 
labour  ;  men  earning  15s.  a  week  give  their  wives  so 
much,  and  spend  the  rest  in  drink. 

2c.  Mr.  Ambrose  L.  Taylor,  land  steward  of  the 
rate  of  wages  says,  "  At  Aston  Clinton  we  pay  14  men 
"  of  the  lowest  class  of  labourers  we  employ  2s.  2d. 
"  per  day,  i.e.  13s.  per  week. 
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"  Men  trenching  have  14s.  per  week.  Drainers 
"  earn  on  an  average  ISs.  per  week  in  piece  work. 
"  I  know  about  18  men  who  can  earn  18s.  pm-  week 
"  draining,  but  I  never  knew  them  earn  more,  the 
"  price  allowed  for  such  work  is  too  low  to  allow  them 
"  to  earn  more." 

The  following  are  examples  ,of  earnings  of  men 
taken  from  Mr.  Taylor's  labour  book  by  the  Assistant 
Commissioner : — 


Thomas  Stockford,  14s.  per  week  for  48  weeks. 

24s.       „       for  4  weeks  (harvest). 
Average  per  week  for  year,  l4s.  Q^d.,  nearly. 

James  Moi-ris  and  Chas.  Green,  two  other  examples, 
traced  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  had  14s. 
throughout  the  year,  except  in  harvest,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  and  during 
which  they  would  probably  earn  as  much  as  Stock- 
ford,  i.e.  about  24s.  per  week  for  four  weeks. 

Mr.  Taylor  continued,  "  Some  men  will  take  their 
"  wages  on  Saturday  night,  give  you  no  warning,  and 
"  go  off  somewhere  else  to  work  on  Monday  ;  we  pay 
"  about  the  same  wages  as  other  people,  our  wages 
"  have  not  varied  much  since  1864,  but  the  tendency 
"  is  to  rise." 

3.  Atlbsbuet,  population  1861,  6,168  ;  acreage, 
3,200. 

3a.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  says, 
"  I  may  remark  generally  that  two  causes  have  been 
"  in  operation  for  many  years  past  tending  to  draw  a 
"  very  poor  population  to  Aylesbury,  and  to  concen- 
"  trate  them  here  in  a  manner  hurtful  to  health  and 
"  morals  ;  (1)  the  removal  of  cottages  from  the 
"  estates  in  the  adjacent  parishes,,  and  (2)  the  exist- 
"  ence  of  a  large  number  of  charities  for  the  poor  in 
"  Aylesbury.  These  two  causes  have  combined  for 
"  many  years  past  to  draw  to  Aylesbury  far  more 
"  than  its  normal  number  of  poor.  I  may  add,  how- 
'f  ever,  that  the  evil  is  graduaRy  being  cured,  partly 
"  by  the  erection  of  a  better  class  of  labourers'  cottages 
"  in  aU  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  partly  by  the 
"  action  of  the  '  Union  Chargeabihty  Act,'  which  wUl 
"  no  doubt  teU  favourably  in  the  re-erection  of  a  suffi- 
"  cient  number  of  labourers'  cottages  on  the  adjacent 
"  estates  in  the  neighbouring  parishes." 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  occupier,  says  of  the  cottages, 
"  On  the  whole  cheaply  constructed,  ventilation  bad, 
"  drainage  tolerably  good,  water  supply  really  none  in 
"  many  places,  and  what  there  is  very  bad,  scarcely  a 
"  garden  attached  to  the  houses  to  be  found.  The 
"  cottages  are  generally  built  and  owned  by  small  re- 
"  tired  tradesmen  builders,  to  employ  surplus  labour  I 
"  should  fancy,  not  many  belonging  to  landowners. 
"  The  rent  is  from  2s.  Qd.  to  3s.  Zd.  per  week  in- 
"  eluding  rates. 

"  I  pay  my  horsemen  and  men  who  work  on  Sun- 
"  days  15s.  per  week  ;  my  other  able  farm  labourers 
"  13s.  per  week.  Women  are  scarcely  ever  employed 
"  in  the  fields  in  this  neighbourhood.  Plait  being  so 
"  bad,  about  10  women  came  to  me  this  spring  for 
"  picking  twitch  for  a  few  days.  Girls  are  employed 
"  in  plaiting  straw,  and  old  women  in  making  lace." 

Boys  at  Worh. 

3c.  James  Mason,  age  13.  Was  at  National  School 
till  he  was  10.  "  Cannot  read  nor  write  very  well." 
Could  spell  his  own  name. 

Zd.  Geo.  Garnett,  age  11.  Was  about  a  year  at 
school.  Doesn't  know  when  he  left.  "  Can't  read 
"  nor  yet  write  much."     Cannot  spell  his  own  name. 

HiriTig, 

3e.  Mr.  Ed.  Stone.—"  There  is  veiy  little  yearly 
"  hiring  in  Aylesbury  Union  ;  the  hiring  is  weekly  ; 
"  this,  however,  does  not  prevent  labourers  remaining 
"  several  years  on  the  same  farm  ;  I  think  it  rather 
"  encourages  them  to  remain ;  the  services  are  longer 
"  under  a  weekly  than  a  yearly  hiring." 

2. 


4.  BiEETON,  population  1861,  691;  acreage,  2,470. 

4a.  The  Rev.  11.  W.  G.  Armstrong  says  of  the 
cottages,  "  Many,  are  old  and  inconvenient,  but  new 
"  ones  are  being  buUt  from  time  to  time.  The 
"  drainage  has  been  bad,  but  a  pressure  having  been 
"  brought  on  the  landlords  it  is  improving.  The 
"  water  supply  cannot  be  considered  suflScient.  Gar- 
"  dens  are  attached  to  most  houses.  Some  of  the 
"  cottages  belong  to  landlords,  some  to  tradesmen, 
"  some  to  yeomen.  A  private  person  non-resident 
"  lets  a  field  of  a  few  acres  as  allotments  to  the  poor. 
"  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  pgsitive  duty  on  the  part 
"  of  landlords  to  provide  their  tenants  with  properly 
"  arranged  cottages.  If  cottage  property  is  worth 
"  holding  I  consider  it  ought  to  be  properly  attended 
"  to  as  respects  tenants." 

45.  Mr.  Wm.  Bell,  occupier,  says,  "I  do  not  em- 
"  ploy  any  females  ;  occasionally  a  man's  wife  comes 
"  to  help  her  husband  in  piece  work,  especially  in 
"  harvest.  I  employ  only  two  boys  on  my  Bierton 
"  farm  ;  they  are  between  13  and  15  years  of  age, 
"  and  are  plough  boys.  I  don't  care  about  boys,  and 
"  seldom  employ  them.  I  employ  a  regular  staff  of  16 
"  or  18  men.  There  are  a  suiScient  number  of  cottages 
"  near  my  farm  belonging  to  various  persons,  and  our 
"  cottages  are,  with  some  exceptions,  good  and  com- 
"  modious  ;  five  or  six  of  those  occuJ)ied  by  my  men 
"  belong  to  my  landlord.  There  is  a  good  school 
"  managed  by  the  clergyman  and  a  committee,  and 
"  the  children  attend  well ;  they  go  as  their  parents 
"  please  to  the  Church,  Wesleyan,  or  Baptist  Sunday 
"  School.  In  Bierton  children  are  seldom  employed 
"  in  agriculture  till  12  years  of  age.  This  arises  in 
"  some  degree  from  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  parish 
"  being  in  permanent  pasture.  The  cottages  belonging 
"  to  the  estate  have  good  gardens  ;  many  of  those  who 
"  have  no  gardens  have  allotments.  In  1867,  when 
"  the  nominal  wage  was  12s.  per  week  (now  13s.), 
"  my  men  averaged  14s.  per  week  throughout  the 
"  year  in  money  only,  and  they  had  beer  besides  all 
"  the  summer  months.  A  few  of  my  men  had  no 
"  allotments,  and  I  gave  them  20  poles  each  at  5s.  per 
"  annum.  When  men  are  paid  13s.  a  week,  as  in  this 
"  parish,  they  don't  care  about  piece-work,  except  in 
"  hay  time  or  harvest.  No  agricultural  labourer  need 
"  be  out  of  employ  in  Bierton  parish." 

5.  BucKLAND,  population  1861, 732 ;  acreage,  1,544. 

5fl.  Mr.  Peter  Parrott,  owner  and  occupier,  says, 
"  Very  few  of  the  cottages  belong  to  the  landowners  ; 
"  nearly  all  have  gardens  or  allotments.  Water  supply 
"  is  good.  Rents  vary  from  Zl.  to  61.  a  year.  Men 
"  ought  to  earn  an  average  of  14s.  to  14s.  6d.  a  week 
"  throughout  the  year,  including  beer  allowance." 

6.  Cheakslet,  population,  287 ;  acreage,  914 ;  cul- 
tivation mixed. 

6a.  Mr.  Charles  Simmonds,occw[)ier. — The  cottages 
are  fairish  in  Chearsley  ;  they  belong  to  different 
people  ;  rents  are  low.  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  week  with  five 
or  ten  poles  of  ground. 

I  employ  two  or  three  married  women  couching, 
weeding,  and  hay-making  ;  they  have  1  s.  a  day  now, 
generally  lOd. ' 

I  employ  two  boys  under  10  keeping  pigs. 
„         four  plough  boys. 

„  two  unmarried  lads  of  about  18,  who  get 
12s.  a  week  now  in  summer,  and  8s. 
a  week  in  winter. 

The  hours  of  labour  for  men  and  lads  are  6  a.m.  to 
5  p.m. 

Three  men  mowing  by  the  piece  cut  6^  acres  of 
clover  for  me  in  two  days,  beginning  at  2^  a.m.  and 
working  till  dark.  I  paid  them  35s.,  so  that  each  man 
earned  5s.  \0d.  a  day.  I  gave  them  as  much  beer  as 
they  liked,  and  they  drank  nearly  two  gallons  each 
per  day. 

7.  CuBLiNGTON,  population,  288  j  aci'eage,  1,212. 
la.   The  Rev.  R.  C,  Burton  says,  "  There  are  no 

"  aUotmeuts." 

3U 


Buckingham- 
shire. 

Mr.  CuUey. 

f. 
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Backingham- 
shire. 

Mr.  Culley. 


"  Mr.  Biggs  gives  a  good  many  labourers  about 
"  eight  poles  each."  " 

"  The  chief  landowner,  the  Hon.  E.  Cavendish,  " 
"  has  one  cottage."  « 

"  The  drainage  of  the  village,  though  it  stands  " 
"  high,  is  very  bad."  '        " 

Water  is  abundant.  « 

One  row  of  four  cottages,  and  another  of  five,  have  " 
only  one  privy  to  each  row.  Rent  of  cottages  from  " 
50s.  to  80*.  per  annum.  " 

7b.  From  Assistant  Commissioner's  notes  : —  " 

There  is  no  parish  school  in  Cublington,  a  small  " 
private  school  only. 

Kve  very  wretched  dens  in  the  roadside  waste 
claimed  by  parish  and  occupied  by  five  families  rent 
free.  The  only  drainage  an  open  ditch  between 
cottages  and  fence.  One  of  these  cottages  has  only 
one  small  room  for  all  purposes,  inhabited  by  man 
and  wife  and  one  daughter  of  13,  and  this  cottage 
was  the  neatest  and  cleanest  of  the  whole. 

7c.  Martha  Kempster. — "  My  husband  is  a  farm 
"  labourer,  gets  12s.  a  week  as  a  milker;  he  has  to 
"  go  on  Sundays.  Have  four  children — boy  of  10, 
•'  girl  of  8,  girl  of  3,  girl  of  1. 

"  Boy  gets  2s.  6d.  per  week,  works  to  Mr.  Hams  „ 
"  birdkeeping  or  anything.  Girl  of  8  can  plait  a 
"  score  a  day,  and  her  score  sells  at  Ad.  There  ain't 
"  much  in  it,  but  it  keeps  them  out  of  mischief,  and' 
"  keeps  their  clothes  better,  and  they  say  as  how 
"  they  musn't  plait  now.  I  don't  know  what  they 
"  be  going  to  do  with  poor  people." 

7d.  John  Ingram,  farm  labourer,  is  paid  10*.  per 
week  ;  he  works  from  6  till  5.30,  lives  in  a  house 
with  one  bedroom  ;  his  family  consists  of  his  wife, 
one  daughter  20,  one  daughter  18  and  one  boy  18, 
twins;  one  boy  15,  one  boy  13.  He  pays  21.  10*.  a 
year  for  his  cottage. 

Boy  of  18  gets  7*.  a  week. 
„        15    „     4*.        „ 
„       13    „     3*.       „ 

The  mother  goes  out. 

The  two  girls  plait  14  score  per  week  (one  plait- 
ing 8  the  other  6).     They  get  5d.  a  score. 

The  boy  of  13  cannot  write  well,  he  can  read  a 
little. 


8.  CuDDiNGTON,  population, 
1,281. 


1861,  590;   acreage, 


8a.  Assistant  Commissioner's  note,  after  visiting 
some  of  the  cottages  in  Cuddington. — ("  The  cottages 
"  in  Cuddington  are  not  good,  and  many  of  them  out 
"  of  repair,  but  the  rooms  are  generally  fairly  large 
"  and  higher  than  in  many  villages,  and  those  I  have 
"  seen  kept  pretty  clean.") 

86.  Mrs.  Oakley  (husband  a  farm  labourer). — 
"  Not  many  of  them  (farmers)  give  more  than  11*. 
"  My  husband,  he  has  12*.  Cowmen  have  1*.  more. 
"  also  the  horsemen  and  shepherds  count  to  have  a 
"  shUliag  more,  'cause  they  go  on  Sundays.  Now 
"  and  then  some  farmers  give  2*.  more.  When  I 
"  first  came  here  there  used  to  be  plenty  of  men  out 
"  of  work,  now  there's  seldom  they  can't  get  work  ; 
"  a  good  many  of  the  young  and  able-bodied  men 
"  have  gone  elsewhere  to  better  themselves  ;  gene- 
"  rally  they  go  to  London,  most  of  them  have  gone 
"  within  the  last  three  years.  A  girl  must  be  pretty 
"  good  at  lace-making  before  she  can  now  2*.  a 
"  week  ;  she  must  be  14  or  15.  It  aU  depends  how 
"  soon  they  are  put  to  it  and  kept  at  it  whether  they 
"  are  quick  at  it  ;  if  not  put  early  you  never  ■  get 
"  quick  ;  it  is  not  like  anything  else.  Some  boys  go 
"  out  at  6  years'  old  'bird-keeping.'  They  don't 
"  go  to  regular  farm  work  till  about  8  years  ;  if 
"  you  can  get  anything  for  them  to  do  they  get  2*.  a 
"  week,  not  more  than  that  up  to  10  or  11.  My 
"  husband  does  very  little  great  work,  scarce  any 
"  except  hay-time  and  harvest,  then  they  do  all  by 
"  the  great.  There  is  a  few  masters  as  give  some 
"  hoeing  by  the  great,  but  my  husband  doesn't  get 
"  any  ;  farmers  don't  like  'em  to  earn  over  much."    ' 


8c.  Mrs.  Betts,  husband  farm  labourer.i — "  My 
husband  has  12*.  a  week,  he  don't  work  on  Sundays. 
We  have  four  childi-en,  ages  17,  13,  10,  and  young- 
est 7.  We  pay  1*.  a  week  rent.  My  girl,  17,  does 
the  sewing  for  the  family.  I  make  lace  ;  I  don't . 
make  1*.  a  week.  The  boys  hadn't  any  work  in 
the  winter,  now  one  (the  boy  of  13)  gets  4*.  per 
week,  and  the  one  of  10  gets  3*.  per  week.  They 
have  to  go  a  Sundays ;  one  goes  to  feed  horses  and 
the  other  feeds  sheep  on  Sundays.  My  husband 
hardly  ever  does  great  work  except  hay-time  and 
harvest.  The  girl,  7,  goes  to  school. 
(Expenditure  of  this  family  per  week  : — ) 


"  Flour,  a  bushel   - 

"  Rent 

"  Pork,  1  lb. 

«  Tea,  1  lb. 

"  Sugar 

"  Hundred  of  coals 

"  Washing  materials 


*. 

d. 

11 

4 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

6 

15 

7 

"  When  the  boys  can't  get  work  we  can't  buy  pork 
"  or  as  much  tea  and  sugar.  My  husband  has  only 
"  had  an  allotment  for  12  moij.ths,  and  that  is  20 
"  poles  in  next  parish,  11  miles  off;  we  pay  13*.  a, 
"  year  for  20  poles. .  The  allotments  in  this  village 
"  are  20*.  for  20  poles  {i.e.  Is.  per  pole).  There's 
"  plenty  of  families  of  four  and  five  with  only  the 
"  man's  money  coming  in.     All  women  make  lace." 

9.  DrNTON,  population,  1861,  814  ;  acreage,  4,100. 

9a.  Notes  of  cottages  taken  at  parish  meeting  held 
at  vicarage. 

Old  cottages  buUt  of  wooden  frame,  mud  walls  and 
thatch ;  newer  cottages  of  brick  and  tile.  Most  of 
the  cottages  are  owned  by  two  landowners,  some  are 
very  poor.  Most  labourers  have  allotments  of  from 
20  to  40  poles..  Water  supply  is  pretty  good,  and 
rents  vary  from  3Z.  to  Al.  per  annum-  Old  women 
engaged  in  lace-making,  young  women  and  girls  in 
plaiting  straw.  One  or  two  married  women,  wives 
of  labourers,  employed  couch  picking  and  weeding. 
Ordinary  labom-ers  are  paid  12*.  per  week.  Simday 
men,  i.e.  men  employed  with  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  on 
Sunday,  14*.  per  week.  Men  cutting  hay  by  the 
piece  expect  to  earn  5*.  to  6*.  per  day.  '  (Four  occu- 
piers present  agreed  in  the  above  statement  as  to  the 
wages  of  labourers.) 

9b.  Copy  of  rule  4  of  the  Dinton  parish  school : — 

"  4.  On  Sundays  the  children  will  meet  at  the 
"  school  in  the  morning  at  lO,  and  in  the  afternoon, 
"  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  at  2  o'clock,  and 
"  during  the  rest  of  the  year-  at  half-past  2.  They 
"  will  then  proceed  together  to  attend  divine  service 
"  at  the  parish  church.  ' 

The  following  privileges  are  held  out  as  induce- 
ments to  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  parish 
school : — 

"  Children  rfegularly  attending  the  school  will  have 
"  the  privilege  of  becoming  depositors  in  a  penny 
"  bank,  and  their  parents,  being  day  labourers,  will 
"  have  preference  of  admission  into  a  clothing  club." 

9c.  The  Rev.  A.  C.  Cuxson,  vicar,  informed  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  that  he  could  fill  his  school 
if  he  were  to  allow  plaiting  in  school,  which  he  did 
not  approve  of. 

9d.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  note  from  Mr. 
Farmbrough,  occupier,  Dinton,  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  : — 

"  The  wages  of  an  able-bodied  man  working  on 
"  my  farm  during  the  lg,st  12  months  were  on  an 
"  average  13*.  6d.  p^'^'we^k,  generally  at  piece- 
"  work." 


10.  Fleet  Maeston,  population,  1861,  23  •  acre- 
age, 929.  '' 

10a.    Mr.    Wm.   Mason,   occupier  and  guardian, 
says,  "  There  are  only  90  acres  of  arable,  land  in  the 
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"  parish,  and  OBly  three  cottages,  which  are  pretty 
"  good,  and  belong  to  the  rector.  The  weekly  wage 
"  for  ordinary  farm  labourers  is  12s.  I  have  calcu- 
"  la^ed  the  wages  of  my  men  ;  they  earn  I5s.  a  week 
"  throughout  the  year  on  an  average,  not  including 
"  the  beer  allowance.  All  grazing  farmers  give  milk, 
"  and  my  men  have  as  much  as  they  like,  not  in- 
"  eluded  in  their  15s.  a  week.  Bird- keeping  boys 
"  get  as  much  milk  as  they  like,  and  generally  get 
"  fat  with  me." 

11.  Halton,  population,  1861,  147 ;  acreage, 
1,452.     Cultivation,  arable,  and  woodland. 

11a.  The  Rev.  A.  Shilson  says,  "There  are  20 
"  cottages,  all  good,  the  property  of  Sir  A.  de  Roths- 
"  child.  The  water  supply  is  from  the  Chiltern 
"  Hills  Company.  Each  cottage  has  a  Moule's  earth 
"  closet ;  gardens,  and  outhouses  good." 

116.  For  the  parishes  of  Halton,  Aston  Clinton, 
and  Mentmore. 

Mr.  Jos.  James,  solicitor  and  agent  to  Baron  L.  N. 
de -RothschUd,  Baron  M.  A.  de  Rothschild,  and  Sir 
A.  de  Rothschild,  Bart.,  says,  "  The  whole  parish  of 
"  Halton  belongs  to  Baron  L.  N.  de  Rothschild,  M.P. 
"  In  Aston  Clinton  the  property  belongs  to  Sir  A. 
"  de  Rothschild,  Bart.,  the  Mercers'  Company,  and 
"  others.  In  Mentmore  nearly  the .  whole  parish 
"  belongs  to  Baron  M.  A.  de  Rothschild,  M.P. 

"  There  is  nothing  exceptional  in  the  labour  ques- 
"  tion  in  any  6f  these  parishes.  Boys  are  employed 
"  in  agriculture  from  8  to  10  years  of  age  with 
"  plough  teams  and  in  other  farming  operations. 

"  I  know  of  no  use  made  of  female  labour  in  agri- 
"  culture,  except  in  harvest,  in  any  of  these  parishes. 
"  These  parishes  are  small,  and  in  no  cases  have 
"'  the  children  employed  to  leave  their  own  village. 

(Note. — This  is  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
how  far  children  do  have  "  to  go  "  to  their  work.  If 
the  question  had  said  "  to  come ''  to  their  work,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  thinks  the  answer  might 
have  been  that  Halton  and  Mentmore  draw  some  of 
their  labour  from  surrounding  parishes. — C  C.) 

"  1  would  not  allow  boys  to  be  employed  under  10 
"  years  of  age  ;  girls,  I  think,  should  not  be  employed 
"  at  all  in  farm  labour. 

"  There  are  excellent  schools  in  all  of  these  parishes  ; 
"  in  Halton  they  are  supported  entirely  by  Baron 
"  Rothschild,  and  in  Aston  Clinton  a  large  girls' 
"  school  is  maintained  by  Lady  de  Rothschild. 
"  Another  large  infant  school  is  now  in  course  of 
"  erection;  the  boys'  school  there  is  supported  by 
"  general  subscription.  At  Mentmore  a  large  school 
"  is  supported  by  Baron  M.  A.  de  Rothschild,  M.P. 

"  In  Halton,  Aston  Clinton,  and  Mentmore  the 
"  condition  and  position  of  the  cottages  are  for  the 
"  most  part  satisfactory,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fact 
«  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  county  of  Bucks 
"  generally,  overcrowding  being  very  cornmon." 

12.  Haedwick,  population,  1861,  708  ;  acreage, 
2,300. 

12«.  Tfie  Bev.  Christopher  Erie  says  of  the  cot- 
tages, "  The  rooms  are  small,  the  drainage  is  pretty 
"  good  ;  some  have  only  two  rooms,  some  three,  and 
"  some  have  four.  Some  of  the  cottages  belong  to 
"  landowners,  some  to  tradesmen.  The  rents  vary 
"  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per' week.  There  are  173 
"  habitations." 

13.  OviNG  population,  1862,  436  ;  acreage,  991. 
13a.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Ypung,  in  speaking  of  the 

cottages,  says':  "A  good  many  of  the  cottages  are 
"  out  of  repair  ;  T  do  not  know  of  any  witji  three 
"  bedrooms,  several  have  only  one.  There  is  a  fair 
"  supply  of  water  near,  and  generally  a  small  piece  of 
"  garden.  A  large  number  of  the  cottages  are 
"  owned  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  being  built 
"  on  waste  land.'  A  grocer  at  Aylesbury  owns  a 
','  gt)od  many  more,  with  whom  most  of  the  cottagers 
"  deal  through  the  small  shops.  The  rent  is  gene- 
"  rally  Is.  per  week,  sometimes  Is.  ^d.  or  Is.  6d. 


136.  Mr.  Thos.  S.  Curtis,  occupier  and  guai-dian, 
"  Cottages  as  a  ri;ile  are  very  middling,  many 

of  them  built  on  the  waste  and  owned  by  occupiers. 
"  When  the  occupiers  of  cottages  on  the  waste  apply 
."  for  relief,  the  guardians  order  the  cottage  to  be 
"  sold,  and  a  pretended  sale  takes  place;  I  have 
"  known  one  or  two  pretended  to  be  sold  two  or 
"  three  times  and  still  remain  in  the  same  hands." 

13c.  Mr.  Wm  Nash,  labourer,  says,  "I  have  been 
"  64  years  in  the  parish,  about  40  cottages 'have  been 
"  buUt  on  the  waste  since  I  remember,  I  don't  think 
"  them  as  lives  in  the  waste  cottages  is  any  better 
"  than  those  as  pay  rent,  they  don't  get  the  parish 
"  doctor ;  when  a  man  owning  a  waste  cottage  applies 
"  for  relief  they  make  him  sell  it,  and  a  Mr.  King- 
"  ham  has  bought  most  and  lets  them  at  Is.  to 
"  Is.  Gd.  according  as  they  is.  A  few  cottages  on 
"  waste  built  of  mud  on  stone  foundation,  most  of 
"  brick,  some  thatched,  some  tiled  ;  rooms  very  low  ; 
"  most  have  two  bedrooms,  kitchen,  and  scullery. 
"  A  famous  place  for  water,  no  better  in  England." 

13rf.  Examined  two  boys  at  work,  Edwin  Clark 
and  Thomas  Toung,  1 3  years  of  age,  whose  answers 
to  the  Assistant  Commissioner's  questions  did  not 
exhibit  much  proof  that  they  had  ever  been  at  school, 
which,  however,  was  the  case. 

13e.  Thos  Clever' s  wife  says,  "  We  have  a  cottage 
"  on  waste  belonging  to  Mx.  Kingham,  grocer  at 
"  Aylesbury,  we  don't  deal  with  him,  but  the  shop- 
"  keepers  here  deal  with  him  and  we  buy  from  them. 
"  I  have  seven  children  here  and  my  husband.  My 
"  eldest  boy  is  16,  my  eldest  girl  13.  I  have  only  one 
"  room,  we  get  up  by  a  ladder, — its  miserable  in 
"  summer.  We  have  three  beds ;  there  isn't  any 
"  room  to  move  about ;  rent,  Is.  My  husband  rents 
"  i  acre  at  45s.  for  the  \  acre,  he  has  lis.  per  week, 
"  and  more  by  piece-work.  Whenhehad  17s.  by  piece- 
"  work  without  beer,  it  did'nt  seem  to  do  him  more 
"  good  than  13s.  with  beer — I'm  sure  he  was  as  well 
"  off." 

Earnings  of  this  family  : — 

Husband  lis.  per  week. 
Son  of  16,  5s.       do. 

"  The  rest  only  earned  9c?.  last  week." 
Total  for  week  16s.  9d. 


Buekingham- 
shire. 

Mr.  Culley. 


Expenditure  on  family  of  nine  for  week  : — 

s.    d. 
Bread       -  -  11 

Flour        -  -  -       1 

Tea  -  -       0 

Firing       -  -  -       1 

Rent         -  -  -       1 

Other  things         -  -       1 


9 

6 

41 

0 

0 

1* 


"  We  have  no  potatoes  just  now,  and  I  don't  know 
"  when  I  did  have  any  butter  or  meat ;  it  has  been 
"  awful  bad  with  us  lately." 

ISy.  Mr.  Edward  Stone,  Chairman  of  Board  of 
G-uardians,  informed  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
that  Oving  parish  was  given  up  to  the  labourers 
under  the  old  Poor  Law,  at  a  time  when  the  rates 
were  25s.  per  acre. 

14.  Stone,  population,  1,094  ;  acreage,  2,520 ; 
cultivation,  mixed. 

14a.  Several  very  poor  cottages  about  the  sides  of 
the  roads  in  this  parish,  built  with  mud  walls  and 
thatched ;  some  of  them  claimed  by  occupiers. 

146.  Mrs.  Woodford  (living  in  a  cottage  belonging 
to  one  of  the  landowners),  says,  "My  cottage  is  a 
"  very  poor  one,  sfr,  my  upstairs  is  out  of  repair,  the 
"  waUs  do  keep  tumbling  (as  was  evidently  the  case) ; 
"  I  pay  Is.  a  week  rent.  I  have  six  children,  the 
"  eldest  12,  a  boy  at  work,  a  girl  10,  at  home,  one  of 
"  8  and  one  of  5  at  school,  and  two  younger." 

14c.  Mr.  John  Monh,  occupier,  says,  "  I  employ 
"  no  women  on  my  fjarm,  they  make  straw  plait,  ex- 
"  cept  some  of  the  older  ones,  who  make  lace.  I 
"  employ  five  boys  between  13  and  15,  and  14  or  15 
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"  men,  and  I  would  require  four  cottages  per  100 
"  acres  for  my  farm,  which  is^  rather  more  than  half 
"  tillage. 

"  I  pay  ordinaiy  labourers  \2s.  per  week.  In  hay 
"  time  and  harvfest  they  get  extra  wages,  say  11.  per 
"  week  for  10  weeks,  at  this  rate  a  man's  earnings 
"  would  be — 

42  weeks  at  12s. 
10  weeks  at  20s. 

"  Beer  allowance,  say  50s.  for  the  year. 

"  Total  average  earnings  for  12s.-men  14s.  66?.  per 
"  week.  (Beer  is  given  in  haytime  and  harvest  and 
"  for  extra  work,  such  as  thrashing,  filling  dung,  and 
"  drilling.)     Sunday  men  have  2s.  extra." 

14rf.  Mr.  Jos.  Hughes  gave  similar  evidence  as  to 
value  of  wages,  and  added,  '•  Stone  and  Hartwell 
"  parishes  have  paid  for  many  years  Is.  a  week  more 
"  than  other  parishes  in  Aylesbury  union." 

15.  Waddesden,  population,  1861,  1,786  ;  acreage 
6,010. 

15a.  The  Rev.  T.  J.  Williams  says  of  the  cot- 
tages, "  There  are  a  great  many  cottages  built  by  small 
"  freeholders  on  speculation  with  very  small  rooms 
"  and  without  ventilation.  The  drainage  is  tole- 
"  rably  good.  The  water  supply  is  short  in  dry 
"  seasons.  There  are  a  great  many  allotments  and 
"  gardens  in  the  parish  about  100  acres.  The  aUot- 
"  ments  average  40  poles.  Very  few  of  the  cottages 
"  belong  to  the  chief  landowners." 

The  following  statements  were  made  as  to  the 
value  of  wages,  &c.  at  a  parish  meeting  at  Waddes- 
den,  on  the  21st  of  May  1868. 

156.  Mr.  Thos  Bliss :  "I  farm  about  900  acres  in 
"  Waddesden  and  Winchendon  parishes.  I  employ 
"  five  or  six  boys  between  10  and  13,  and  pay  them 
"  3s.  a  week  ;  I  employ  seven  or  eight  between  13 
"  and  18,  and  pay  them  6s.  per  week.  I  employ 
"  regularly  on  these  farms  21  able-bodied  men,  each 
"  of  these  men  may,  if  he  likes,  cost  me  15s.  a  week 
"  for  the  year,  four  of  them  cost  me  17s.  each. 

15c.  Mr.  Richard  Marks.  —  "I  farm  400  acres 
"  half  grass  in  Quainton.  There  are  two  schools  in 
"  the  parish.  I  have  three  boys  between  10  and  13 
"  and  three  between  13  and  18,  and  12  men.  I  pay 
'■'  ordinary  men  lis.  per  week,  Sunday  men  12s. 
"  I  consider  that  men  at  lis.  per  week,  taking  the 
"  year  through,  increase  their  wages  in  this  way : — 


6  weeks,  piece  work,  hoeing,  &c. 

6  weeks  in  hay  time 

6  weeks  in  harvest    - 

Beer  and  other  allowances     - 


s. 

9 
36 
60 
52 
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"  i.e.  about  3s.  a  week  for  the  year,  making  lis. -men 
cost  or  earn  14s.  per  week. 

\6d.  Mrs.  Timms. — Husband  a  farm  labourer.  Her- 
self, husband,  son  21,  and  two  voung  children  in  a 
small  low  cottage  paying  13i*.  per  week  rent. 

"I  always  send  'em  all  to  school,  I  never  keep  any 
"  of  'em  away  not  one  half  hour.  My  husband  gets 
"  lis.  per  week,  they  won't  give  him  money  enough 
"  to  work  by  the  piece." 

15e.  (Note. — Examined  three  boys  just  come 
home  from  work  in  Waddesden,  two  could  both  read 
and  write,  and  one  could  read  but  write  very  badly. 
Boys  ages  12,  14,  and  14.  Two  of  them  very  intelli- 
gent boys.) 

16.  Weston-Ttjeville,  population,  1861,  724 ; 
acreage,  2,450. 

16a.   The  Rev.  A.  Isham,  says  of  the  cottages  : — 

"  The  majority  are  old,  and  not  well  ventilated. 

"  Some  ought  to  have  a  second  room. 

"  The  water  supply  is  good. 

"  The  garden  advantages  good. 

''  The  outhouse  accommodation  is  generally  good. 


"  Ownership  various.    No  trade  tyi-anny. 

"  Rent  from  3^.  10s.  to  5/.  6s." 

166.  Mr.  J.  P.  Parrott,  occupier,  says  of  the 
cottages,  "Very  few  of  them  belong  to  the  land- 
"  owners,  most  have  gardens." 

Of  the  wages,  he  says,  "An  able-bodied  man  ought 
"  to  earn  on  an  average  throughout  the  year  15s. 
"  per  week.  I  am  sui-e  mine  do  by  piece  work,  and 
"  extra  wages  in  hay  time  and  harvest,  i.e.,  including 
"  their  beer  allowance." 

'  16c.  Mr.  T.  W.  Morris,  landovnier  and  occupier, 
says,  "The  lowest  daily  wage  during  the  last  12 
"  months  has  been  2s  per  day,  horsekeepers  and 
"  cowkeepers  have  14s.  per  week,  and  shepherds 
"  have  15s.  My  shepherd  has  20s.  extra  in  hay 
"  time,  30s.  extra  in  harvest,  20s.  extra  in  lambing 
"  time,  and  he  makes  about  20s.  extra  in  sheep 
"  shearing." 

Cottages. 

\Qd.  John  Dering. — Cottage,  with  one  bedroom ; 
two  grown-up  daughters  and  a  child.  Privy  and 
shallow  well  very  near  each  other,  and  very  near  the 
cottage.     Rent  of  cottage  and  40  poles  of  ground,  Al. 

16e.  Thomas  Bunce. — Man  and  wife,  two  grown- 
up daughters,  two  grown-up  sons,  and  two  children 
of  another  daughter,  in  house  with  one  bedroom. 

16/".  A  good  many  people  in  this  village  rear  ducks, 
and  some  of  them  share  their  houses  with  them. 
One  man  feeds  about  1,000  in  the  year. 

17.  Whitchurch,  population,  884  ;  acreage,  1,674. 
17a.  There  are  many  very  poor  cottages  in  this 

village.     Two  schools.  National  and  Wesleyan. 

176.  Mr.  Jas.  Epsley,  teacher  of  the  Wesleyan 
school,  says,  "  The  attendance  of  children  of  the 
"  labouring  class  becomes  very  irregular  at  10. 
"  Some,  but  not  many,  go  to  field  work  before  10  ; 
"  bird-keeping  and  weeding  in  spring. 

18.  Upper  Winchendon,  population,  1861,  220; 
acreage,  1,184. 

18a.  Mr.  John  Treadwell,  occupier  and  guardian, 
says,  "  Some  good  new  cottages  have  been  ls,tely 
"  built  in  the  room  of  old  ones,  and  others  enlai-ged 
"  for  the  largest  families.  The  land  and  bottages  in 
"  the  parish  belong  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
"  borough." 

Hiring. 

"  Only  single  men  are  hired  for  a  year,  some  we 
"  keep,  others  keep  themselves  ;  they  are  paid  6s.  a 
"  week,  and  from  61.  to  lOl.  at  Michaelmas  when 
"  they  keep  themselves,  and  the  same  at  Michaelmas, 
"  with  no  weeMy  wage  when  we  keep  them  ;  those 
"  who  keep  themselves  get  vegetables,  and  have 
"  cooking  done  for  them." 

THAME  UNION.! 

19.  Chilton,  population,  364  ;  acreage,  2,080. 
(For  allotments,  see  Evidence  on  allotment  system.) 

19fl!.  Mr.  Freeman,  occupier  and  guardian. — "  The 
"  cottages  here  are  good  and  well  cared  for,  but 
"  there  are  not  enough  of  them,  some  of  my  labourers 
"  come  from  Crendon.  One-half  of  my  farm  is  per- 
"  manent  grass,  and  yet  I  never  employ  less  than  at 
"  the  rate  of  3^  men  to  100  acres.  I  employ  two 
"  women. 

"  They  are  paid  as  under  :- 
Weeding 
Hay  time 
Harvest 
Thrashing    - 
I  pay  1  boy  of  9 
„        „     12       - 

"        )j     14       "  -».         „ 

"  1  pay  carter,  shepherd,  and  milkman  14s.  a  week. 

"  The  three  men  you  saw  hoeing  mangold  have 

"  earned  14s.  a  week  throughout  the  winter.     There 

"  is  no  yearly  hu-ing  here,  all  are 'hired  by  the  week." 

20.  IcKPORD,  population,  437  ;  acreage,  1,249. 
14  acres  of  allotment. 

20a.    Evidence  of  Rev.   J.  Hemsted.'—"  Women 


-  4s.  per  week. 

-  5s. 


6s. 
3s. 
3s.  6d. 
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"  work  a  good  deal  in  the  fields,  and  farmers  will 
"  hardly  have  a  man  whose  wife  wUl  not  go  out. 
"  Two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  women  when 
"  maifried  are  in  the  family  way,  but  there  is  no 
"  prostitution,  and  no  infidelity  ever  heard  of  after 
"  marriage,  they  simply  don't  care  much  ahout  the 
"  marriage  ceremony.  There  is  a  dissenting  as  weU 
"  as  national  school.  I  insist  on  the  children  attend- 
"  ing  church  once  on  Sunday.  There  is  a  grocer 
"  here  who  has  a  dozen  or  more  cottages,  and  com- 
"  pels  his  tenants  to  deal  with  him.  Many  of  our 
."  cottages  are  very  poor  without  common  con- 
"  veniences." 

206.  Mr.  Thos.  Fuller,  occupier. — "  I  employ 
"  seven  grown-up  women  all  married,  and  two  girls 
"  between  15  and  18.  They  work  from  9  a.m.  to 
"  4  p.m.,  resting  one  hour.  They  are  employed 
"  hoeing  and  weeding,  and  cleaning  crops  generally, 
*'  singling  roots,  planting  beans,  &c.,  and  in  hay  time 
"  and  harvest.  They  do  hoeing  by  the  piece,  and 
'•'  earn  from  Is.  to  Is.  Qd.  a  day.  They  plant  beans 
"  by  the  acre,  and  plant  half  a  bushel,  earning  11  rf. 
"  a  day,  sometimes  they  have  their  chUdren  with 
"  them.  Most  of  the  girls  under  18  are  out  at  service, 
"  we  cannot  get  them  for  farm  work. 

Boys  under  10  get  2s.  Qd.  a  week. 
Boys  of        14    „    5s.  „ 

„  16    „    7s.  „ 

Lads  of        18    „    10s.  „ 

"  Most  farmers  employ  too  few  hands. 

"  There  are  14  acres  of  allotment  ground  which 
"  belong  to  a  clergyman  at  High  Wycombe,  and  are 
"  let  at  9d.  per  pole.  The  value  of  the  land  to  farm 
"  is  about  Qd.  per  pole. 

Milkers  have  14s.  per  week. 

Carters    „     13s.        „ 

Other  men,  lis.  to  12s.  per  week." 

20c.  Mr.  H.  Fuller,  occupier. — "I  employ  six 
"  women,  as  a  rule,  of  whom  five  are  married.  They 
"  are  hoeing  mangold  to-day  as  you  saw.  They  work 
"  from  9  a.m.  till  4  p.m.,  resting  an  hour ;  and  earn 
"  from  Is.  to  Is.  Qd.  per  »day  by  piece  work.  I  have 
"  known  women  earn  2s.  a  day. 

"  There  is  a  shopkeeper  here  who  compels  his 
"  tenants  to  deal  with  him,  and  turns  them  out  if 
"  they  do  not." 

20<?.  Mrs.  Neal. — Occupies  a  poor  cottage,  for 
which  she  pays  Is.  2d.  per  week ;  has  five  children, 
eldest  14  ;  and  only  one  bedroom. 

Who  is  your  landlord  ? — "  Mr.  Basson." 

Does  he  compel  you  to  deal  with  him  ? — "  We  have 
"  to  get  things  at  his  shop." 

21.  Long  Crendon,  population,  1861,  1,570;  acre- 
age, 3,120. 

21«.  The  Rev.  Thos.  Hayton,  says,  "  The  cottages 
"  are  generally  very  defective  in  construction  and 
"  accommodation,  most  of  them  belong  to  speculators 
"  or  small  tenement  holders,  few  to  chief  landowners. 
"  Some  allotments  are  let  by  farmers  and  others  at 
"  10<^.,  Is.,  and  Is.  2d.  per  pole. 

"  There  is  no  school  in  the  parish. 

"  Boys  attend  Thame  School,  and  girls  only  go  to 
"  lace  schools  ;  they  of  course  attend  Sunday  school. 
"  There  is  no  night  school  in  the  parish. 

"  The  chief  landowners  are  Lord  Churchill,  AU 
"  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Dean  and  Canons 
"  of  Windsor  (or  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
"  for  them). 

216.  Mr.  J.  C.  Crook,  occupier  and  guardian,  says, 
«  There  is  no  yearly  hiring  for  farm  labourers. 
«  Some  few  single  men  may  be  hired,  but  seldom ; 
«  the  hiring  is  a  weekly  hiring.  Occasionally  they 
"  are  taken  in  spring  on  condition  of  remaining  over 

«  harvest."  .■  ,     ,     :,      tt 

21c.  Mrs.  Weston. — Husband  a  shepherd.  Has 
four  children : — 

A  son,  age  20,  a  shepherd. 

A  daughter,  age  15. 

A  son,  age  12  l^Qj.king  with  their  father. 
Do.         9  J 


The  only  one  of  these  four  children  who  can  read 
or  write,  according  to  then;  mother's  account,  is  the 
daughter.  The  lads  have  not  been  to  any  school.  A 
poor  cottage  with  one  bedroom,  for  which  they  pay 
11  <f.  per  week. 

2\d.  Mrs.  Hawks. — Man  and  wife  and  five  children 
in  one  bedroom  : — 

Daughter,  16.    Makes  lace.     Can  read. 

Son,  13.     Gets  4s.  a  week.     Reads  a  Uttle. 

Son,  10.     Gets  2s.      „  „ 

Son,    8.     Doing  nothing.  „ 

Girl,   6.     At  school. 
None  of  these  children  can  write.     Mrs.  Hawks 
says,  "  I  send  my  little  girl  (girl  of  6)  to  school,  but 
"  I  can't  send  more  ;  it  grieves  me,  but  I  can't  send 
"  but  one." 

22.  Oakley,  population,  1861,  420;  acreage, 
2,250. 

22a.  The  Rev^  E.  Boys,  says  of  the  cottages, 
"  The  cottages  are  bad,  generally  built  of  brick  or 
"  stone  and  thatched,  and  one  sitting-room  and  one 
"  bedroom.  Water  supply  and  drainage  good.  -  Many 
"  are  owned  by  the  occupiers,  and  the  rest  by  the  dif- 
"  ferent  landowners  living  in  and  out  of  the  village." 

22b.  100  acres  of  allotment  ground  in  Oakley  and 
the  adjoining  portion  of  Shabbington  parish,  see 
Evidence  on  allotment  system. 

22c.    Mrs.   Mixey. — ^Living   in    a   very   low  poor 
cottage,  with  one  bedroom,  on  the  waste,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  occupier.     Has  six  children  : — 
Son,  16.    At  work. 

„     14.  do. 

Girl,  12.     "  Goes  on  land  sometimes,  and  plays." 
Can  read. 
„     10.     Plays.     Can  read  and  write  her  name. 
„       8.       Do.       Can  read,  but  cannot  write. 
„       5. 
22d.  (Oakley  bore  a  veiy  bad  character  before  Mr. 
Henley   established  his   allotment    system,   and    the 
power  of  reading  and  writing  is  not  held  in  any  great 
esteem  yet. — G.C.) 

23.  Shabbington,  population,  1861,  371;  acreage, 
2,138.  s 

23a.  The  Rev.  B.  Morland,  says  of  the  cottages, 
"  Construction,  bad.  Rooms,  I  should  say  not  more 
"  than  12  feet  by  12.  Ventilation,  not  good  generally. 
"  Drainage,  as  the  village  is  high,  that  is  the  greater 
"  part  of  it,  tolerably  good.  Li  answer  to  Question 
"  30,  I  have  stated  the  deficiency  of  rooms.  Water- 
"  supply  not  veiy  good.  The  occupiers  are  nearly  all 
"  owners,  and  therefore  rent  is  immaterial." 

236.  Statement  of  population  and  what  they  are 
doing,  given  by  Rev.  B.  Morland  : — 

Cottagers  and  aged  people  living  with  them     123 
Young  men  and  boys  at  work  -     29" 

Boys  at  school  -  -  -     25 

Boys  under  four  years        '     -  -     22 

Boys  neither  at  work  nor  school  -       9  _ 

Girls  home  from  service  -  -       3* 

„     who  go  to  woi'k  -  -       2 

„     who  look  after  children  -  -      6  )■  70 

„     at  school  -  -     36 
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„     under  four  years 

Total  cottagers  and  families 
Other  inhabitants  of  parish 

Prdsent  population 


23, 


-  278 

-  51 

-  329 


23c.  (Note. — A  veiy  poor  village,  most  cottages  of 
mud  and  thatch,  buUt  on  the  waste.  Women  work  in 
Thame  paiish  at  about  5s.  a  week). 

24.  WoEMiNGHALL,  population,  1861,  354;  acreage 
1,469.  ^  ' 

24«.  The  Rev,  Jos.  Statter,  says  of  the  cottages, 
"  Many  of  the  old  cottages  confined  and  b»dly  venti- 
"  lated  ;  the  drainage  is  very  fair.  The  new  cottages 
"  are  in  much  better  condition ;  the  drainage  is  vei'v 
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"  good ;  the  sleeping  rooms  generally  too  small. 
"  Water  supply  good.  Garden  ground  in  most  cases 
"  sufficient.  Outhouses  capable  of  improvement.  With 
"  the  exception  of  two  cottages  belonging  to  a  charity, 
"  the  rest  are  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor." 
246.  Earnings  of  a  family  in  WorminghaU  as 
given  by  Rev.  Jas.  Statter : — 

Daniel  Chudbone,  age  49,  has  10s.  per  week. 

Wife,  46  (7d  per  day),  3s.  6d. 

Daughter,  22. 

Son,  21,  has  9s.  per  week. 

Do.,  12,  has  2s.  6d.  per  week. 

Daughter,  10.    At  school. 
Do.         7.  do. 

Two  infants. 
Total  income  of  family  25s.  per  week  to  provide 
for  nine  persons  and  keep  two  children  at  school. 

WINSLOW  UNION. 

25.  Three  Clatdons,  population,  1861,  1,477  ; 
acreage,  8,016. 

25a.  Mr.  Wm.  Hinton,  says  of  the  cottages, 
"  Many  of  the  old  cottages  were  of  wattle  and  daub, 
"  with  thatched  roofs,  and  badly  lighted  and  venti- 
"  lated  ;  but  these  are  gradually  giving  way  to 
"  superior  brick  and  tiled  cottages  having  larger  and 
"  better  ventilated  rooms.  In  some  cases  there  is  a 
"well  of  water  in  the  cottage  gardens,  but  recently 
?'  a  well  iu  each  village  has  been  sunk  by  the  present 
"  Lady  Verney,  each  yielding  an  ample  supply  of 
"  pure  water.  This  year  a  handsome  cast-iron  pump 
"  and  rustic  porch  have  been  placed  over  each  of 
".  these  weUs,  which  make  them  as  ornamental  to  the 
"  village  as  they  are  usefuL  For  the  most  pai-t  the 
"  cottages  belong  to  the  landowners." 

256.  Mr.  A.  Fraser,  land  agent,  says,  "  Very  few 
"  boys  are  employed  in  this  district,  which  is  chiefly 
"  grazing,  except  in  hay  time  and  harvest,  when  a 
"  few,  gills  and  women  are  also  employed.  There  is 
"  no  agricultural  employment  injurious  either  to 
"  health  or  morals.  It  would  be  an  injury  both  to 
"  parents  and  children  to  fix  an  age  under  which 
"  they  should  not  be  employed  in  farm  labour,  as  the 
"  child  must  learn  its  work,  and  the  parents  in  many 
"  cases  cannot  do  without  the  earnings  of  the 
"  children.  In  this  district  children  do  very  little 
"  work  in  winter,  and  could  therefore  be  kept  at 
"  school  during  four  or  five  winter  months.  Two 
"  cottages  per  100  acres  is  sufficient  for  cultivation 
"  of  land  in  this  district.  The  ordinary  wages  vary 
"  from  10s.  to  14s.  per  week.  Boys  earn  from  4s.  to 
"  5s.  per  week.  Women  in  hay  time  and  harvest 
"  earn  Is.  per  day,  not  including  beer.  In  the  Three 
"  Claydons,  the  cottages  belong  principally  to  Sir 
"  Harry  Verney,  and  consist  of  two  rooms  and  back 
"  premises  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two  or  three 
"  bedrooms  ;  rent,  3Z.  per  annum.  No  family  lives 
"  iu  a  cottage  with  less  than  two  bedrooms.  On  Sir 
"  H.  Verney's  estate  there  are  sufficient  cottages 
"  belonging  to  him  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
"  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  encouragement  and  aid 
"  to  landowners  to  provide  suitable  cottages  if  they 
"  could  borrow  money  directly  from  Government  on 
"  better  terms  than  at  present  through  public  com- 
"  panies,  and  without  some  of  the  restrictions  im- 
"  posed  by  the  Enclosure  Commissioners,  some  of 
"  which  I  think  absurd." 

26.  Great  Hoewood,  population,  725  ;  acreage, 
2,389. 

26a.  Circulai'  questions  not  answered  for  this 
parish.  The  cottages  appeared  to  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner to  be  fairly  good. 

266.  George  Stokes,  a  farm  labourer :  "  I  am  a 
"  Sunday  man.  I  get  13s.  a  week.  I  get  no  victuals 
"  nor  milk,  only  a  drop  on  Sunday  mornings.  I  work 
",  from  5  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  I  get  about  15s.  a  week  in 
-"  hay  tinie  and  harvest,  a  month  at  each  time.  I  pay 
"  3Z.  4s.  a  year  for  my  cottage  and  four  poles.  I 
• "  have  seven  children,  eldest  16,  a  boy  ;  he  gets  8s. 


"  a  week,  and  gives  us  5s.  ;  he  finds  his  own  clothes, 
"  and  pays  his  club  2s.  4rf.  a  quarter ;  I  don't  know 
"  justly  what  he  gets.  The  boy  14  gets  6s.  now  ;  he 
"  gives  it  all  to  us,  and  we  find  him  all.  The  girl,  12, 
"  makes  a  little  la«e.  The  boy,  9^,  is  at  farm  work, 
"  and  gets  2s.  Qd. ;  he  was  at  school  till  he  was  9. 
"  I  wish  he  could  have  kept  on ;  but  we  can't  do 
"  without  his  2s.  6d.,  with  bread  so  dear ;  aU  the  same 
"  I  approve  of  that  job  keeping  them  at  school  till  10. 
"  I  heard  there  was  some  talk  of  keeping  them  till  13, 
"  and  that  would  not  do  at  all.  What  I've  told  you  is 
"  every  penny  I  have  had  since  last  harvest.  There 
"  are  several  men  out  of  work  in  the  village.  I 
"  rather  think  there's  plenty  of  work,  but  may  be 
"  the  farmers  is  rather  short  of  money.  If  I  had  four 
"  acres  I  could  support  my  family  on  it,  and  I  think 
"  every  family  ought  to  have  that.  We  have  three 
"  allotments,  one  rood  each,  and  we  work  it  amongst 
"  us.  We  work  by  moonlight  sometimes,  and,  with 
"  my  other  work,  it's  almost  too  much  for  me,  the  late 
«  hours."     • 

27.  Little  Hoewood,  population,  1861,  449; 
acreage,  1,950. 

27a.  The  Rev.  H.  F.  Ralph  says  of  the  cottages : 
"  The  cottages  are  very  bad,  small,  the  great  majority 
"  of  them  with  one  bedroom  only,  thatched,  the  ven- 
"  tilation  and  drainage  good,  water  supply  fair,  gardens 
"  good.  The  cottages  belong  chiefly  to  small  owners, 
"  some  possessed  by  the  cottagers  themselves.'' 

28.  HossTON,  population,  1861,  207  ;  acreage,  1,526. 

28a.  Mr.  John  Morris,  occupier,  says  of  the  cot- 
tages :  "  Brick  and  tUed,  some  brick  and-  thatched, 
"  rooms  sufficiently  large  and  well  ventilated,  drainage 
"  good,  water  supply  and  gardens  very  good.  Cottages 
"  belong  to  landowner.      Rent  about  40s." 

29.  MuRSLET,  population,  482  ;  acreage,  2,840. 

29a.  Some  of  the  cottages  in  the  parish  are  good, 
some  very  bad ;  the  cottages  do  not  belong  to  the  chief 
landowners. 
,  296.  Mr.  Conway,  occupier,  says,  "  Children  are  of 
"  no  use  to  us  in  this  neighbourhood  tmder  10  ;  but 
"  stiU  I  would  not  approve  of  any  legislative  interfer- 
"  ence  to  fix  an  age  under  which  boys  should  not  be 
"  employed.  The  hours  of  work  on  my  farm  are,  in 
"  in  summer,  from  6  to  5\;  meal  times,  \\  hours. 
"  The  average  labourer's  wage  is  12s.  Sunday  men 
"  have  13s. 

30.  Stewkxbt,  population,  1861,  1,453 ;  acreage, 
4,330. 

30a.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Travers  says  of  the  cottages  : 
"  As  a  general  rule,  the  cottages  are  totally  in,ade- 
"  quate  as  regards  accommodation.  The  ownership 
"  being  vested  in  small  tradesmen,  and  the  straw- 
"  plait  trade  having  brought  an  increase  of  nearly 
"  900  people  into  the  parish  in  this  century,  a  number 
"  of  tenements  have  been  formed,  some  out  of  malt- 
"  "Ing  houses,  he,  which  readily  let,  and  where  fami- 
"  lies  are  crowded  together  sometimes  from  six  to 
"  eight  in  one  small  room,  the  rents  varying  from  Is.  to 
"  Is.  6d.  per  week.  There  are  very  few  labourers' 
"  cottages  in  the  village  with  more  than  one  bedroom, 
"  and  that  one  of  miserable  dimensions." 

306.  Mr.  Thomas  Woodman,  occupier  :  "I  occupy 
"  590  acres,  of  which  535  are  pasture.  I  employ  14 
''  or  15  able-bodied  men  throughout  the  winter,  and, 
"  as  my  farm  lies  two  miles  from  the  village,  my 
"  labourers  have  that  distance  to  walk  to  their  work. 
"  My  opinion,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  having  cottage 
"  accommodation  provided  for  the  labourers  as  near 
"  as  possible  to  their  work.  The  average  weekly 
"  earnings  of  my  men,  who  attend  to  cattle  (exclu- 
"  sive  of  an  aUowance  of  mUk  for  breakfast,  and  Is. 
"  for  Sunday  service),  has  been  for  the  past  year  12s. 
"  per  week.  The  total  earnings  of  my  men  who 
"  have  taken  their  work  has  amounted  to  40^.,  or  as 
"  much  as  15s.  per  week  for  the  past  year. 
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30c.  ^YxAsinaQoi  Messrs,  Palmer,  J.  Vere  Woodman, 
and,  James  Kempston,  occupiers :  "  Wages  are  rather 
"  low^  in  this  than  in  the  surrounding  parishes. 
"  Ordinary  labourers  have  11«.  a  week;  cattle,  men, 
"  who  go  on  Sunday,  12s. ;  lads  of  13  or  14  years 
"  have  4s.  Qd.  a  week.  The  hours  of  work  are  from 
"  6  a.mi.  to  5  p.m.  Labourers  who  haye  lis.  per  week 
"  in  winter  and  spring,  have  16s.  for  four  or  fiveweeks, 
"  generally  five  in  hay  time,  and  1,8s.  to  21s.  for  four 
"  weeks  in  harvest.  There  is  not  much  piece  work  ia 
"  the  palish.  The  beer  allowance  costs  »t  least  40s. 
"  per  man  per  year.  Men  at  lis.,  with  no  other 
"  piece  work  or  allowance,  would  earn  for  the  year  an 
"  average  of  12s.  Qd.  to  13s.  per  week.  Most  of 
"  them  could  add  somewhat  to  this.  Almost  all  have 
"  allotments,  most  of  them  half  an  acre,  some  on 
"  parish  land  and  some  on  glebe.  Very  few  cottages 
"  belong  to  chief  landowners.  They  are  crowded  ia 
"  many  instances,  and  bad,  with  no  drainage.  From 
"  two  to  three  cottages  per  100  acres  would  be  suffi- 
"  cient  for  the  cultivation  of  this  parish,  probably  two 
"  per  100  acres." 

SOrf.  Visited  three  one-bedroomed  cottages,  unfit  for 
people  to  live  in,  standing  in  a  row  back  from  the 
road.      In  one  of  them — 

'    30e.  Mrs.  Smith  (husband  a  labourer)  has  six  chil- 
dren; rent.  Is.  \d.  per  week  : — 

Boy,  15,  gets  5s. 

Girl,  10,  never  been  at  any  school. 

Boys  (8  and  7)  at  scjiool. 

Two  younger  not  at  school. 

Husband  has  13s.  per  week. 

In  another — 

30/".  Mrs.  Gi-een,  her  husband,  and  six  children. 
Girl,  16,  at  home. 
Boy,  13,  at  work. 
„      11,      „         occasionally. 
Boy,  5,  at  infant  school,  others  do  nothing. 

In  the  last  cottage  of  this  row  are  seven  persons. 

30g.  Visited  an  old  malting  house  made  into  seven 
very  small  cottages,  with  one  small  bedroom  and  a 
nasty  open  drain  close  to  the  doors.  Rent  of  each 
cottage  Is.  per  week. 

In  one  of  these  lives — 

30h.  Mrs.  Mead  :  "  My  husband  is  a  farm  labourer  ; 
"  he  has  lis.  a  week  ;  he  worked  on  the  road  for  10s. 
"  in  the  winter.  I  have  10  children :  eldest  16,  a 
"  hoy,  get  7s.  a  week.  He  can  read,  but  can't  write. 
"  The  next,  a  girl  14,  plaits  ;  she  can  read,  too,  but 
"  can't  write.  That  drain  in  front  is  very  nasty,  the 
"  rooms  being  small,  and  we  can't  sit  out  for  the 
"  drain." 

31.  SwANBOUENE,  population,  1861,  603  ;  acreage, 
2,510. 

31a.  JRev.  M.  D.  Maulden  says  of  the  cottages: 
"  There  are  about  80  cottages,  mostly  thatch  roof, 
"  mud  walls  between  rafters,  with  two  or,  at  the 
"  most,  three  rooms.  Drainage  not  good,  water  supply 
"  fair,  deficiency  of  gardens  and  outhouses.  About 
"  half  belong  to  the  resident  landowners,  and  the 
"  other  half  to  tradesmen  and  farmers.  The  rents 
"  run  from  21.  10s.  to  4Z.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
"  tenants  have  to  deal  with  the  tradesmen  their 
«  landlords." 

316.  There  are  five  low,  thatchedj  and  very  poor 
cottages  on  the  road  side,  rent  for  three  of  them 
Is.  per  week,  two  pay  only  the  rent  of  ground. 

31c.  Mrs.  Rowe  says,  "My  husband  has  lis.  a 
"  week  ;  we  are  pretty  well  off,  and  don't  complain. 
«  I  have  no  children." 

32.  WiNSLOW,  population,  1861,  1,890;  acreage, 
1,900. 

32a.'  Mr.  William  Neal,  occupier,  says,  "The 
"  landlord's  cottages  are  old  and  thatched,  but-much 
«  more  roomy  than  the  modern  ones,  always  having 


"  two  rooms  below  and  two  above,  often  three,  and 
"  a  piece  of  garden  ground  at  the  back.  Many  of 
"  the  new  cottages  have  no  ground  only  what  they 
"  are  built  on.  Some  in  the  centre  of  the  t(Jwri  ha'te 
"  no  closet  accommodation,  obliging  occupiers  to 
"  trespass  or  ask  leave  of  their  neighbours.  They 
"  frequent  the  nearest  public  pump  for  water,  the 
"  supply  of  which  is  good  on  the  whole.  The  drain- 
"  age  of  the  town  for  surface  water  is  good,  but  the 
"  system  of  draining  the  closets  into  it  without  any 
"  water  works  for  flushing  is  sure  to  lead  to  bad 
"  consequences  in  time." 

"  The  rent  of  one  front  room  with  back  kitchen 
"  and  two  small  bedrooms  is  Is.  Sd.  per  week." 

326.  Some  very  bad  cottages,  with  one  bedroom 
each,  at  Tinker's  End  ;  five  of  them  rejoice  under 
the  name  of  "Albert  Place."  Rent  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  Ad. 
per  week.     Farm  labourers  Hve  in  most  of  them. 

32c.  Mr.  Dudley,  land  agent,  says,  "  I  employ  a 
"  good  many  labourers,  and  pay  them  12s.  a  week  as 
"  regular  wage,  winter  and  summer,  and  for  extra' 
"  work  I  pay  them  extra.  I  pay  in  hay  time  and 
"  harvest  15s.  for  eight  weeks.,  Tlie  greatest  diffi- 
"  culty  the  farm  labourer  has  to  deal  with  is  im-. 
"  providence  and  the  weakness  of  the  family  ties.  It 
"  is  terrible  to  see  the  slightness  of  the  family  tie  ; 
"  they  think  no  more  of  father  or  mother  than  I  do. 
"  of  my  dogs."  :i 

32d.  Mrs.  Boyce,  PiccadUly,  says,  "  My  husband 
"  is  a  farm  labourer,  and  has  13s.  per  week.  Have. 
"  five  children — 

Boy  of  13,  at  work. 

Ditto  11,    ditto. 

Ditto    9,  at  school. 

Ditto    4,  at  home. 
Girl  of  6,  at  school. 

"  I  have  kept  them  aU  at  school  to  10.  We  pay 
"  Is.  8rf.  a  week  rent." 

32e.  Mrs.  Vickers. — Husband  a  farm  labourer  ; 
has  12s.  a  week  ;  has  five  children,  two  of  8  and  9  at 
day  school,  two  of  4  and  6  at  infant  school,  one  of 
2^  at  home.  "  We  have  nothing  else  but  my  hus- 
"  band's  money.  I  manage  to  keep  them  at  scbool, 
"  but  it's  hard  work,  and  we  have  had  a  hard  struggle 
"  to  get  on  at  all.  As  soon  as  my  boy  of  8  can 
"  get  work  he  must  go,  we  can't  help  it." 

32f.  John  French,  in  workhouse  at  Winslow 
because  he  cannot  get  a  house,  says,  "  I  occupied  a 
"  wattle  and  dab  cottage,  with  thatch  and  no  win- 
"  dows,  at  Nash  ;  paid  6d.  per  week  rent.  Inspector 
"  of  nuisances  reported  the  house,  and  landlord  sent 
"  me  out,  and  said  he  would  pull  down  the  cottage 
"  rather  than  put  it  right.  I  had  10s.  a  week.  My 
"  girl  of  16  got  her  victuals  for  her  work  at  a  fami- 
"  house,  son  of  14  had  3s.  a  week,  son  of  12  was  at 
"  school  when. he  would  go,  son  of  10  at  school.  I 
"  like  to  keep  'em  at  school,  but  if  a  farmer  will  give 
"  them  2s.  a  week,  they  must  go  and  worky  but  there 
"  ain't  much  as  boys  can  get  to  do  much  afore  they're 
"  12." 

32g.  Robert  Turnly,  10  years  old,  in  charge  of  a 
cart  with  sand  going  from  Winslow  to  Grandborough, 
sitting  on  the  horse  with  his  feet  on,  shafts ;  has 
never  been  at  any  school  except  Sunday  school ;  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  Name  on  the  cart  More- 
craft. 


BUCKINGHAM  UNION. 

33.  State  of  cottages  in  Buckingham  Union  : — 
The  Assistant  Commissioner  received  from  one  of 
the  guardians  of  Buckingham  Union  a  copy  of  a 
series  of  papers  entitled  "  Kural  Life  in  Buckingham- 
shire," published  in  the  "Morning  Star"  in  the 
autumn  of  1863,  and  his  remarks  on  the  changes,  if 
any,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  villages  referred  to 
in  those  papers.  The  chief  offenders  in  the  way  of 
cottages  were,  in  1863,  Gawcott,  Maids  Moreton, 
HiUesden,  Padbury,  Adstock,.  Preston  Bissett,  and 
Twyford. 

3U4, 
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Bnckinghain* 
shire. 

Mr.  Colley. 


94 

ditto. 

66 

ditto. 

77 

ditto. 

87 

ditto. 

70 

ditto. 

38 

ditto. 

In  Twyford  82  out  of  124  cottages  had  but 

one  bedroom. 

In  Maids  Moreton  58      „ 

In  Preston  Bissett  36      „ 

In  Padbury  33      „ 

In  Gawcott  32      „ 

In  Adstock  31      „ 

In  Hillesden  12      „ 

The  only  improvement  in  cottage  accommodation 
whicli  has  taken  place  in  any  of  these  parishes  is  in 
Hillesden  and  Padbury,  according  to  the ,  Assistant 
Commissioner's  informant,  who  says  that  HiUesden 
has  been  much  improved  by  Mr.  Morrison,  and  that  a 
few  new  cottages  have  been  built  in  Padbury.  Many 
other  parishes  are  found  very  serious  fault  with  in 
these  papers,  in  some  of  which  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner was  informed  that  improvement  had  taken 
place,  and  in  others  that  there  was  no  improvement. 
The  village  of  ShaJstone  is  held  up  in  joyful  contrast 
to  all  of  those  round  it,  and  remains  as  a  bright 
example  of  what  a  resident  proprietor  may  do  for  the 
comfort  of  the  labouring  poor. 

34.  Addington,  population,  1861,  111  ;  acreage, 
1,268. 

34a.  Mr.  John  Linnell,  bailiff  to  J.  J.  Hubbard, 
Esq.,  says,  "  The  cottages  in  this  parish  are  con- 
"  structed  of  brick  with  tiled  roofs  principally,  well 
"  ventilated,  with  a  living  room  12  ft.  -f  14  ft.  +  8  ft. 
"  6  in.  and  bedrooms  lofty  and  ventilated,  with 
"  garden,  pump,  wachhouse,  and  coal  place.  There 
"  are  three  beoh-ooms  in  almost  every  instance  where 
"  there  is  a  family.  These  cottages  are  of  superior 
"  construction,  and  well  fitted  with  respect  to  accom- 
"  modation  in  every  respect.  They  are  the  property 
"  of  the  owner  of  the  land ;  the  rent  varies  from  \s. 
"  to  2s.  per  week." 

346.  Note. — (The  cottages  in  this  parish  are  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  labour  required.  In  answer 
to  Circular  Question  III.  32,  Mr.  Linnell  says,  "  We 
"  Obtain  our  labourers  from  Adstock,  situated  within 
"  a  mile."— G.  C.) 

35.  Adstock,  population,  1861,  385  ;  acreage, 
1,130. 

35a.  The  Rev.  J.  Niven  says  of  the  cottages, 
"  Some  of  mud  or  clay,  others  of  brick  ;  good  water  ; 
"  nearly  all  have  gardens  or  allotment  ground.  A 
"  number  of  the  cottages  belong  to  the  poor  men 
"  who  occupy  them,  and  are  generally  kept  clean ; 
"  others  belong  to  landowners  and  other .  parties. 
"  Eents  vary  from  Is.  and  \s.  3d.  per  week.  We 
"  supply  labour  to  Addington." 

356.  Note. — (Most  of  the  cottages  are  old  and 
small,  but  the  Assistant  Commissioner  found  them 
cleaner  than  is  generally  the  case  in  such  cottages  in 
Bucks.) 

36.  Beachamptost,  population,  1861,  272;  acre- 
age, 1,492. 

36a.  The  Rev.  R.  JST.  Russell  says,  "The  chief 
"  landowners  are  James  Walker,  Esq.,  and  Lord 
"  Carington. 

"  James  Walker,  Esq.,  owns  about  750  acres,  and 
"  has  28  cottages,  eight  new  and  good,  with  three 
"  bedrooms,  rent  Is.  per  week ;  some  of  remainder 
"  fair,  and  some  bad,  rent  30s.  a  year. 

"  Lord  Carington  owns  about  500  acres.  On  a 
"  complaint  of  the  condition  of  the  cottages  on  this 
"  property,  they  were  puUed  down,  and  a  miserable 
"  hovel-like  farmhouse  made  into  three  cottages  un- 
"  approachable  in  winter,  and  having  no  water  to 
"  drink  except  pond  water,  unless  it  is  fetched  from 
"  a  distance ;  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  induce 
"  the  present  owner  to  look  into  this  matter.  ' 

"  There  are  some  wretched  hovels  built  by  a 
"  squatter  on  the  road-side  adjoining  Lord  Caring- 
"  ton's  property." 

366.  Four  brick  cottages  in  a  row  by  road-side, 
with  one  small  room  downstairs  and  ditto  above; 
rent  Is.  3d.  per  week ;  no  outhouses  or  other  con- 
veniences.    In  one  of  these  lives — 


36c.  Mrs.  Reynolds,  ,who  says,  "  My  husband  is  a 
"  fai'm  labourer,  and  gets  lis.  a  week.  We  have 
"  four,  children,  the  eldest  eight.  I  would  be  glad 
"  to  send  him  to  work  if  he  could  get  it.  You  see 
"  there's  six  of  us  to  keep  out  of  the  lis.  a  week." 

In  another  of  these  cottages  lives  William  Alder- 
man, who  works  at  Wolverton  Station,  and  ,has  to 
walk,  acording  to  his  wife's  account,  four  or  five 
miles  to  his  work,  but  cannot  afford  to  take  a  cottage 
nearer,  rents  are  so  high. 

36d.  Mrs.  Betts,  occupying  a  cottage  in  another 
part  of  the  village,  says,  "My  husband  is  a  farm 
"  labourer,  but  he  is  never  well  very  long  together. 
"  We  have  eight  children  at  home. 

"  Lad  20,  works,  keeps  himself  and  lodges  here. 

"  Girl  17,  makes  lace. 

"  Boy  15,  gets  5s.  and  gives  me  4s. 

"  Boy  13,  gets  4s.,  gives  me  all. 

"  Girl  10,  makes  lace  (goes  to  school  three  after- 
"  noons  per  week). 

"  Boy  8,  goes  to  work,  gets  2s. 

"  Two  younger  at  home. 

"  Neither  the  girl  10  nor  boy  8  can  read  or  write. 
"  It's  a  pity,  but  we  had  to  send  the  bOy  of  8  to 
"  work." 

36e.  John  Shean,  age  12,  cannot  read  nor  write, 
works  about  a  farmhouse,  "  chopping  wood,  cleaning 
"  milk  buckets,  and  such  like  jobs." 

37.  Buckingham,  population,  1861,  3,849 ;  acreage, 
4,777. 

37a.   The  Rev.  W.  F.  Norris,  says  of  the  cottages, 

"  VentUatioh  bad. 

"  Drainage  chiefly  into  the  river,  and  the  drains 
"  mostly  cheaply  made  with  stones,  and  quite  in- 
"  sufficient. 

"  Water  supply  is  good,  and  gardens  are  sufficient 
"  for  the  population. 

"  Owners  in  every  class  of  life. 

"  No  compulsory  dealing,  though  in  certain  cases 
"  the  tenant  is  expected  to  frequent  a  certain  shop. 

"  Rent  considerably  higher  than  in  the  villages." 

376.  Mr.  Thos.  Ridgway,  occupier,  says,  "The 
"  cottages  are  not  so  good  as  one  would  desire  to  see 
"  them,  still  where  the  land  is  owned  by  large  pro- 
"  prietors  improvements  are  being  rapidly  made  in 
"  most  instances,  the  reverse  being  the  case  where 
"  they  belong  to  small  tradesmen  or  speculators. 

"  Being  in  a  market  town  they  vary  much  in  size  ' 
"  and   construction.      The   accommodation   is   very 
"  various.     Water  supply  generally  good.     Being  in 
"  the  town  many  of  the  dwellings  have  no  garden, 
"  and  scant  means  of  out-door  convenience. 

"  The  principal  owners  of  cottage  property  are 
"  tradesmen,  who  have  built  tenements  for  the  use  of 
"  small  holders. 

"  The  rent  varies,  say  from  2s.  to  3s.  6rf.  per  week, 
"  according  whether  any  garden  belongs  to  the 
«  cottage." 

38.  Foscott,  population,  96  ;  acreage,  714. 
38a.  Several  wattle  and  daub  cottages. 

386.  Mrs.  Bryant,  husband  a  farm  labourer,  has 
12s.  per  week. — "  We  have  four  children ;  the  eldest 
"  a  boy  of  10  goes  to  work,  drives  a  plough,  and  gets 
"  2s.  a  week.  Next  a  boy  of  eight  goes  to  work 
"  crow-scai-ing,  and  gets  2s.  Next,  chUd  four  years 
"  old.  Next  a  baby.  Both  elder  boys  were  at  school, 
"  and  one  of  'em  will  go  again  after  hay-time,  if 
"  Mr.  Hall  -will  keep  him  on,  the  eldest  will  go  on  at 
"  work.  The  boys  can  read  and  write  a  little.  They 
"  go  two  nights  a  week  to  night  school.  My  hus- 
"  band  earns  more  than  12s.  at  piece  work,  such  as 
"  wheat  hoeing,  bean  hoeing,  and  hedge  catting,  but 
"  I  don't  ask  for  what  he  gets  more  than  12s.  I 
"  never  count  on  having  more  than  the  12s.  We 
"  pay  Qd.  a  week  rent,  and  have  one  very  small 
"  bedroom." 

39.  Hillesden,  ponulation,  1861,  251  ;  acreage, 
2,150. 

39a.   Mr.    Thos.  Barge,  occupier,   says,   "  About 
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",  half  the  cottages  in  this  parish  are  newly  built,  with 
"  five  rooms,  good  size,  well  ventilated,  and  drained ; 
"  large  gardens,  &c.  The  others  are  now  in  course  of 
"  enlargement  and  repair.  They  all  belong  to  one 
"  proprietor,  the  owner  of  most  of  the  land  in  the 
"  parish.  The  rent  is  from  II.  lOs.  to  3^.  per 
"  annum. 

"  In  some  of  the  parishes  in  this  district  where 
"  the  land  and  houses  belong  to  many  and  different 
"  owners,  the  cottages  are  small  and  bad,  and  very 
"  little  improvement  is  taking  place  ;  on  the  contrai'y, 
"  where  the  parish  belongs  to  a  large  landowner,  in 
"  most  cases,  excellent  dwellings  for  the  labourers 
"  are  being  put  up,  and  great  improvements  are  in 
"  progress. 

"  The  labourers  wages  are  about  14*.  per  week  ; 
"  other  earnings  very  uncertain." 

40.  Leckhampsteau,  population,  1861,482;  acre- 
•ige,  2,522. 

40a!.  Mr.  Thos.  Attwood,  occupier,  says,  "  The 
''  cottages  in  this  parish  (although  many  of  them  are 
'.'  old)  are  on  the  whole  an  average  of  the  cottages  in 
"  other  villages  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  are 
"  well  supplied  with  water,  there  are  but  very  few 
"  that  have  not  good  gardens,  and  they  mostly  have 
"  outhouses,  &c.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them 
"  belong^  to  the  landowners,  and  I  can  with  safety  say 
"  there  are  not  three  of  the  occupiers  that  are  re- 
"  stricted  in  their  dealings  by  their  landlords.  I  am 
"  under  the  impression  that  the  average  weekly  rental 
"  would  not  exceed  Is.  2d.  per  week." 

41.  Maid's  Moeeton,  population,  1861,  543; 
acresige,  1,260. 

41a.  Rev.  M.  W.  Davies  says,  "  The  cottages  are 
"  badly  constructed ;  many  of  them  with  but  one 
"  room  below  and  one  above,  and  these  of  course 
'  "  crowded  ;  the  drainage-  is  imperfect  ;  the  water 
"  supply  deficient ;  gardens  are  scarce  ;  privy  accom- 
"  modation  extremely  bad ;  rents  low,  though  high 
"  enough  for  what  the  cottages  are ;  ownership  chiefly 
"  vested  in  the  landowners.  Considering  the  majay 
"  drawbacks  the  morality  and  health  of  the  parish  are 
"  very  fair." 

41 S.  George  Henderson,  a  farm  labourer,  living  in 
one  of  a  row  of  six  old  and  very  bad  cottages  (called 
Well  More  or  Moor)  quite  unfit  for  human  beings  to 
live  in,  with  a  small  room  on  ground  floor  and  ditto 
above,  has  six  children. 

Boy,  18,  at  work,  gets  9s.  per  week. 
Girl,  15,  making  lace. 
Girl,  12,        ditto. 
S  younger  girls. 

41c.  Girl,  12,  Louisa  Henderson. — "  There  is  no 
"  schoolmaster  just  now  not  for  two  or  three  months. 
"  I  cannot  read  nor  write  nor  spell  my  own  name." 

Aid.  Ellen  Jones,  aged  12  (Wellmore). — "  I  work 
"  at  my  pillow.  I  can't  read  nor  yet  write.  I  go  to 
"  school  of  a  Sunday.  I  was  at  school  a  time,  but  I 
"  didn't  learn  much.  There  ain't  no  school  j  ust  now. 
"  James  Jones,  my  father,  gets  lis.  a  week.  Mother 
"  is  osier  peeling.  My  eldest  sister  15  is  with  her. 
"  I've  two  sisters  younger.  None  of  us  are  at  school. 
"  There  ain't  never  a  school." 

41  e.  Mrs.  Hands  (husband  a  farm  kbourer,  has 
three  children)  says,  "He  gets  12s.  a  week.  He 
"  never  gets  great  work.  The  eldest  boy  10  works 
"  for  a  farmer ;  he  gets  2s.  6d.  per  week.  He  went 
«  to  school  five  years,  but  he  didn't  improve  much 
"  with  his  schooling." 

41/.  Frank  King,  labourer. — "  I  am  digging  gravel 
"  for  a  poor  man  who  has  the  road.  He  pays  me  3s. 
"  a  day,  from  6  a.m.  till  4^  p.m.  We  rest  a  little, 
"  over  an  hour.  I  liX'e  in  Maid's  Morton.  Nearly 
"  all  the  houses  have  only  one  room.  We  pay  Is.  a 
"  week  rent." 

41^.  James  Anderson,  wife  and  four  grandchildren, 
eldest  a  boy  19;  second,  ditto  15  ;  pays  21.  a  year 
rent,  says,  "It's  a  shocking  place.  My  landlord 
"  wanted  me  to  buy  it ;  I  told  him  I  would  not  have 
"  it  at  a  gift." 
2. 


41A.  Thomas  Jolly,  18. — Can  read  and  write  a 
little. 

41j.  John  Jolly,  15. — Can  read  and  write.  Left 
school  four  years  ago. 

41/.  William  Jolly,  12. — Can  road  and  write  a 
little.  Gets  3s.  a  week  driving  plough.  Was  at 
school  three  weeks  last  winter. 

42.  Shalstonb,  population,  246;  acreage,  1,320. 

42a.  The  following  account  of  the  state  of  the  cot- 
tages in  Shalstone  is  copied  from  one  of  the  articles 
before  referred  to,  published  in  the  "  Morning  Star  " 
in  1863,  and  represents  very  truly  the  state  of  the 
village  as  seen  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
1868  :— 

"  The  village  of  Shalston  is  a  gladsome  contrast 
to  the  penury  and  suffering  around.  Here  no  old  nor 
ill-conditioned  cottages  are  to  be  seen.  Nearly  all 
have  been  rebuilt,  all  the  old  ones  are  well  repaired, 
and  all  the  new  ones,  built  of  brick,  have  four  rooms, 
a  pretty  portico  in  front,  wash-houses  and  out-houses, 
pump,  well,  and  pigsty.  A  piece  of  well  tilled  garden 
is  attached  to  each  cottage,  and  plots  of  ground  at 
cheap  rates  are  available  to  each  cottage." 

426.  Sophia  Greaves  (single  woman),  working 
with  another  woman  (married)  picking  twitch  (or 
"  switch  "),  gets  8c?.  a  day.  "  I  Come  out  in  February, 
"  and  work  on  in  the  field  till  Michaelmas,  at  any 
"  job,  weeding  corn,  &c.  I  live  in  Water  Stratford, 
"  and  work  on  this  farm  in  Shalstone." 

42c.  Wm.  Parkins  (an  old  man)  says,  "  And 
"  there's  another  thing  in  this  parish,  we  have  never 
"  a  public  house,  so  the  men  can't  waste  their  wages. 
"  I've  been  out  and  about  a  good  deal,  and  I  think 
"  there  is  nothing  helps  a  man  to  save  more,  nor  not 
"  having  a  chance  to  spend  his  Qd.  or  so  of  a  Saturday 
"  night  at  a  public  house." 

43.  Thornboeough,  population,  1861,  694';  acreage, 
2,530. 

43«.  Rev.  Daniel  Watkins,  says  of  cottages,  "  We 
"  should  be  glad  to  have  three  bedrooms  in  each  cot- 
"  tage  occupied  by  a  man  and  wife  and  children  of 
"  different  sexes,  but  with  the  present  rate  of  wages 
"  the  cottagers  could  ill  afford  to  pay  a  higher  rent. 
"  The  water  is  good,  and  not  deficient  in  quantity. 
"  Most  cottages  have  gardens  attached.  Ownership 
"  very  much  divided ;  chief  landowner  has  about  700 
"  acres,  and  owns  three  or  four  cottages.  The  rents 
"  vary  from  Al.  to  21.  10s.  We  supply  labour  to 
"  Thornton  and  Buckingham." 

436.  Mr  Bellj  occupies  Coombe,  says,  "  I  employ 
"  nobody  under  10  years.  I  pay  ordinary  men  13s. 
"  a  week,  and  they  have  a  good  deal  of  piece-work 
"  at  which  they  earn  about  15s.  per  week.  I  have  a 
"  brick  yard,  in  which  three  boys  of  about  14  are 
"  employed;  this  farm  belongs  to  me,  and  is  well  sup- 
"  plied  with  good  cottages." 

43c.  Mrs.  Griffin,  Coombe  ;  husband  a  farm  labourer, 
has  12s.  a  week  ;  occupies  one  of  a  block  of  three 
good  brick  and  tile  cottages,  with  30  poles  of  garden 
at  3Z.  a  year.  Mrs.  Griffin  says,  "  We  have  three 
"  children,  the  eldest,  four  years,  goes  a  mile  to  school 
"  at  Thornborough  ;  we  get  on  pretty  well  considering 
"  bread  is  so  dear,  and  haven't  anything  to  complain 
"  of." 

43rf.  Mrsi  Clarke  (husband  a  farm  labourer,  earn- 
ing 12s.  a  week),  says,  "  she  has  four  children  : 

"  Girl  10  years  old,  at  lace  school. 

"Girl    7        „ 

"  Boy    6        „        at  day  school. 

"Boy    2         „         at  home." 

The  girl  of  10  earns  Is.  a  week.  "  I  pay  8rf.  a  week 
"  for  the  children  at  school "  (meaning  lace  and  day 
school)  "  we  have  hard  work  to  get  along,  but  we 
"  get  along  somehow,  and  I  often  say  as  how  I  would 
"  like  to  keep  my  girls  at  school,  but  how  are  we  to 
"  live  if  they  ain't  %o  work.  My  girl  works  10  and 
"  sometimes  11  hours  a  day,  and  it's  long  sitting. 
"  The  little  one  of  6  she  grows  thin  on!  it,  it  don't 
"  suit  her  sitting  at  the  pillow  so  long." 
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43e.    Wm.  Mundy,   13   years  old,  working  for   a 
farmer;  can  read,  but  can't  write;  was  at  school  a, 
good  many  years  ago :  goes  to  Sunday  school. 
43y.  Martha  Howard,  keeps  a  lace  school. 
Girl,  13,  can  read,  cannot  write,  goes  to 

Sunday  school. 
Girl,  12,  can  read  a  little. 

„    12,  can  read,  cannot  write. 

j>    12        „  „ 

«    12        „  „ 

„    1 1,  can  read  and  write  a  little. 

»      "  jj  jj 

44.  Thornton,  population.  111 ;  acreage,  1,332. 
44(2.  Mr.  Macfarlane,    land    bailiff,   says  of  the 

labourers,  "I  consider  labour  here  dearer  than  in 
"  Oxfordshire,  Northampton  or  Berks,  and  much 
"  dearer  than  ,in  the  south  of  Scotland,  where  one 
"  man  is  nearly  equal  to  two  of  ours.  Some  men 
"  working  for  Mr.  Cavendish  are  now  earning  15s., 
"  16«.,  and  lis.  per  week,  hoeing  beans,  and  mangold, 
"  &c.,  our  beer  allowance  costs  us  about  3/.  a  year 
"  per  man." 

446.  Note. — (This  parish  draws  labourers  from 
surrounding  parishes. — G.  G.) 

45.  TiNGEWiCK,  population,  1861,  914;  acreage, 
2,072. 

45«.  Mr.  R.  P.  Greaves,  occupier,  says  of  cottages, 
"  Construction,  fair  generally.  Brick  and  slate  with 
"  good  drainage  and  ventilation  ;  in  such  a  number 
"  of  cottages,  there  will  be  some  exceptions,  we  have 
"  some  miserable  places  run  up  on  the  waste  years 
"  ago,  now  scarcely  habitable,  small  rooms  badly 
"  ventilated,  containing  in  a  few  cases,  large  families. 

"  Accommodation.  Two  bedrooms  generally,  water. 
"  supply  good,  mostly  gardens,  and  sufficient  out- 
"  houses. 

"  Ownership.  Various,  qo  large  landowner  pos- 
"  sessing  any,  no  tradesmen  pressing  their  tenants  to 
"  deal  with  them. 

"  Rents  moderate,  from  3Z.  to  4Z.,  including  often 
good-sized  garden." 

NEWPORT  PAGNELL  UNION. 

46.,  Beadwbll,  population,  1861,  1,658;  acreage, 
891. 

46a.  W.  G.  Duncan,  Esq.,  landowner,  says,  "  Oiir 
"  cottages  axe  fairly  comfortable  ;  rooms  are  small, 
"  but  a  "poor  man  objects  to  a  large  room,  he  says  it 
"  is  cold  in  winter.  Ventilation  and  drainage  good. 
"  Accommodation  generally  sufficient,  if  they  would 
"  not  take  lodgers  ;  water  supply  deficient ;  not  many 
"  with  gardens  ;  aE  with  out-houses.  Landowners 
"  have  scarcely  any  houses.  The  houses  have  been 
"  built  in  rows  by  various  persons  buying  plots  of 
"  land  and  running  up  houses  to  induce  the  artizans 
"  from  Wolverton  to  occupy  them  at  a  less  rent  than 
"  at  Wolverton,  l-^-  miles  off.  Rent  2s.  6d.  to  4s. 
"  weekly. 

"  This  parish  is  very  peculiarly  circumstanced. 
"  20  years  ago  it  was  peopled  by  a  purely  agricultural 
"  population  of  about  340  inhabitants.  But  Wolver- 
"  ton  station  works  increased  so  much,  that  labour 
"  was  required  there,  and  our  labourers  left  farm 
"  work  and  took  to  labour  at  the  workshops.  Agri- 
"  cultural  labour  has  been  hard  to  get  in  the  parish. 
"  Just  now,  employment  at  Wolverton  has  decreased, 
"  consequently,  we  have  plenty  of  labour  for  our 
"  farms,  chiefly  from  the  single  men.  The  number 
"  of  children  of  the  agricultural  labouring  class  in 
"  our  school  is  very  small.  We  have  a  very  good 
"  school,  with  three  teachers ;  charge  to  each  scholar 
"  2d.  weekly,  and  we  have  had  62  chUdren  on  the 
"  books,  since  Christmas  1867." 

47.    Great  Brickhbll,  population,  1861,  590; 
acreage,  2,333. 

47  a.  Mr.  Charles  Gilby,  says  of  the  cottages, 
"  The  accommodation,  water  supply,  garden,  out- 
"  houses,  &c.,  generally  good  ;  they  belong  to  the 
"  landowner. 


"  Rent,  from  3/.  to  Al." 

476.  Note. — (As  far  as  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
could  see  the  cottage  accommodation  in  this  parish  is 
well  looked  after.) 

48.  Little  Bkickhill,  population,  1861,  423  ; 
acreage,  1,047. 

48a.  The  Rev.  T.  P.  Williams,  says  of  the  cot- 
tages, "The  rooms  are  for  the  most  part  small. 
"  Drainage  tolerable,  and  water  supply  sufficient. 

"  Gardens  not  generally  adjacent  to  cottages,  but 
"  aU  have  allotments  of  20  poles  in  the  immediate 
"  vicinity." 

486.   Copt  of  Letter  from  Rev.  T.  P.  Williams 
to  G.  Cullet,  Esq.,  Horrabridge,  Plymouth. 

Sir,  June  3rd,  1868. 

Speaking  generally.  Little  Brickhill  may  be 
considered  well  circumstanced  as  to  the  agricultural 
population. 

The  farmers  (five  in  number)  are  considerate  people 
who  do  not  desire  to  press  unduly  on  their  labourers. 
The  labourers  are  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of 
the  farmers  (in  point  of  number')  and  not  in  excess. 
The  average  of  wages,  except  in  harvest  time,  is 
about  1  Is.  for  an  adult.  Women  and  girls  are  never 
employed  in  agriculture,  but  seldom  even  in   hay- 


Lace  making  and  straw  plaiting   occupy  much  of  • 
the  time  of  the  young  girls  who  are  not  at  school. 
Many  of  the  older  ones  go  off  to  Dunstable  or  to 
Luton  as  "  bonnet  sewers."     They  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
affect  domestic  service. 

The  labouring  men  of  this  part  of  Buckingham- 
shire generally,  do  not  compare  favourably  with  the 
labourers  of  other  counties.  They  are  not  fond  of 
hard  work,  and  are  fond  of  beer.  The  wives  having 
been  usually  straw  plaiters  or  bonnet  sewers,  know 
little  about  promoting  the  domestic  comfort  of  their 
husbands,  or  of  properly  bringing  up  their  children. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

T.  P.  Williams. 

48c.  Mrs.  Ickford  (husband  farm  labourer,  has  five 
children,  eldest  1 1,  four  of  them  at  school,)  says,  "  If 
"  my  girl  (11)  could  earn  anything  she  would  be  at 
"  work,  but  plaiting  is  so  bad,  she  can't.  I  like  'em 
"  to  be  at  school,  but  they  must  work  as  soon  as  they 
"  can  earn  anything." 

49.  Brotjghton,  population,  1861,  155  ;  acreage, 
1,020. 

49a.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Wing  says  of  the  cottages, 
"  One  sitting  room  and  a  pantry  below,  and  two  to 
"  three  bedrooms  as  above ;  one  well  for  four  houses. 
"  Garden  about  15  poles.  Outhouse  should  be 
"  farther  from  the  dwelling,  it  now  adjoins.  Owner 
"  is  the  proprietor  of  the  entire  parish.  Rent,  Is.  per 
"  week." 

496.  Extract  of  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wing 
to  Geo.  Cully,  Esq. : — "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
"  Factory  Act  should  be  extended  to  our  lace 
"  schools,  for  children  of  the  tender  age  of  7  or  8 
"  ought  not  to  be  confined  at  work  for  many  hours 
"  each  day  in  small  close  rooms.  If  we  could  have 
"  them  regularly  each  day  up  to  10  years  of  age, 
"  then  with  a  night  and  Sunday  school  we  might 
"  give  them  all  the  education  needed  for  their  station 
"  in  life.  If  we  are  to  have  a  school  rate  parents 
"  must  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to 
«  school." 

50.  Chichelet,  population,  1861,  265  ;  acreage, 
1,620. 

50a.  Mr.  Francis  Coales,  occupier,  says,  "  The 
"  cottages  are  old  fashioned  but  comfortable,  and 
"  standing  in  different  parts  of  the  parish  on  the 
"  farms ;  they  have  gardens  and  outhouses,  and  are 
"  the  property  of  the  landowners.  Rent  from  Ad;, 
"  to  Is.  per  week,  average  about  Id. 
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"Men  attending  stock  on  Sunday  get  14s.  per 
"  week,  ordinary  labourers  12s.,  increased  by  piece 
"  work  to  16s." 

^b.  Copy  of  letter  from  Major  Chester,  J.P., 
Chicheley,  to  Geo.  Cullt,  Esq. 

Dear  Sib,  June  22,,  1868. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  and  enclosure  yesterday. 
The  women  and  children  (female)  in  this  neighbour- 
hood never  attempt  farm  work,  but  devote  themselves 
almost  entirely  to  lace  making,  the  girls  commencing 
at  the  early  age  of  6  or  8.  The  hours  of  work 
of  women  and  children  and  the  distance  from  their 
homes  to  their  places  of  work  are  much  improved  of 
late  years  ;  their  health  is  good  generally,  and  the 
state  of  their  education  tolerably  good. 
Believe  me. 

Yours  faithftdly, 
C.  M.  Chester. 

51.  Emberton,  population,  1861,  624  ;  acreage, 
1,860. 

51a.  Mr.  William  Hawkins,  occupier,  says,  "The 
"  cottages  belong  to  many  different  proprietors  and 
"  are  of  very  varied  construction,  from  good  to  very 
"  bad.  Some,  perhaps,  15  to  20  have  but  one  room 
''  above  and  one  below,  very  few  have  above  two 
"  rooms  on  each  floor,  and  not  much  attention  is 
"  paid  to  ventilation.  The  viQage  is  well  supplied 
"  with  water,  and  of  late  sanitary  regulations  have 
"  been  better  attended  to.  The  rents  vary  from  Is. 
"  to  2s.  per  week,  they  average,  I  should  say.  Is.  4(f. 
"  without  garden.  On  the  whole  I  consider  there 
"  is  a  want  of  good  cottage  accommodation  as  many 
"  cottages  are  too  crowded.  I  do  not,  however,  see 
"  much  prospect  of  amendment,  as  those  cottages 
"  owned  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  are  amongst  the 
"  worst  in  point  of  size  and  accommodation. 

"Beckoning  none  but  those  of  agricultural  la- 
"  bourers,  there  are  106  cottages  inhabited  by  464 
"  persons.  There  are  37  children  between  8  and  10 
"  years,  and  34  children  between  10  and  13  years. 
"  Very  few  of  these  go  to  school  except  on  Sunday, 
"  save  that  the  girls  go  to  lace  schools." 

NoTE.^(The,  school  return  shows  that  of  the  34 
children  between  10  and  13  only  one  goes  to  the  day 
school.— G.  C.) 

52.  Gathurst,  population,  129  ;  acreage,  840. 
52«.  Mr.  John  Wilmer,  occupier,  says,  "  I  employ 

"  a  few  boys,  sometimes  as  many  as  14  or  15  for  a 
"  few  days  in  hot  weather  ;  boys  whose  ages  vary 
"  from  9  to  12.  My  wage  for  ordinary  men  is  12s., 
"  Sunday  men  13s.  with  beer.  In  hay  time  I  pay 
"  no  additional  wage  but  they  get  beer.  In  harvest 
"  I  pay  3s.  6d.  a  day  and  five  pints  of  beer.  Harvest 
"  is  generally  done  by  piece  work,  but  when  I  take 
"  them  off  I  give  them  as  above  ;  I  let  all  cutting  by 
"  piece  work.  The  men  clear  at  piece  work  in 
"  harvest  25s.  per  week  including  beer,  say,  a  guinea 
"  and  beer,  no  man  has  a  right  to  earn  less.  Several 
"  families  earning  most  are  worst  off  in  my  neigh- 
"  bourhood,  their  wives  are  such  bad  managers." 

53.  Hanslope,  population,  1861,  1,791 ;  acreage, 
5,540. 

53a.  R.  Walpole,  Esq.,  landowner. 

Ventilation  tolerably  good;  drainage  much  im- 
proved of  late  years,  but  requires  close  supervision 
by  the  relieving  officer,  who  is  the  inspector  of  nui- 
sances, and  does  not  inspect  except  on  complaint 
made. 

Some  four,  some  two  roomed,  very  few  with  three 
bedrooms  ;  water  supply  very  fair  ;  gardens  to  a 
moiety  ;  about  120  allotments  varying  for  10  to  30 
poles ;  outhouses  moderate. 

Landowners  and  persons  who  have  saved  a  Uttle 
money  are  the  owners  of  the  cottages. 

Eent,  3Z.,  4i,'  Al.  10s.,  and  51.  a  year,  a  few  11. ; 
but  a  very  fair  rent  for  a  cottage  and  garden  is  from 
Al.  to  4:1.  10s. ;  Al.  10s.  ought  to  be  highest.     Daily  , 
wages  have  increased  from  10s.  and  lis.  a  week  to 


12s.  and  13s.  during  the  last  12  years  ;  and  shepherds, 
cattlemen,  and  the  like  command  14s.  and  15s.  a 
week  including  Sunday  work. 

54.  Lavendon,  population,  1861,  820 ;  acreage, 
2,562. 

54«.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  Tomkins  says  of  the  cot- 
tages, "  Rooms  generally  average  14  feet  square  ; 
"  ventilation  fair  ;  drainage  good  ;  water  supply 
"  good  ;  garden  good.  Ownership,  very  little  by 
"  tradesmen,  but  a  good  deal  scattered." 

55.  Olnet,  population,  1861,  2,298  ;  acreage, 
3,140. 

55a.  Rev.  J.  P.  Langley  says  of  the  cottages : — 

"  1.  The  drainage  has  been  improved  lately. 

"  2.  Water  supply  good. 

"  3.  The  owners  of  cottages  are  many  here,  and  of 
"  various  trades  or  professions ;  the  lord  of  the 
"  manor  owns  but  few  cottages.  This  state  of  things 
"  is  not  favourable ,  to  the  goodness  of  the  cottage 
"  accommodation.  Some  owners  are  non-resident 
"  and  cannot  look  after  the  repairs.  Some  cannot 
"  get  the  rents  paid  and  have  no  encouragement  to 
"  make  improvements.  Many  cottages  are  buUt 
"  down  yards  or  alleys  at  right  angles  to  the  principal 
'  street,  with  little  or  no  room  for  out  premises. 

"  4.  The  rent  of  a  cottage  of  two  rooms  is,  perhaps, 
"  Is.,  of  four  rooms  from  Is.  Zd.  to  2s." 

536.  Mr.  John  Yorke,  occupier,  says  of  cottages, 
"  All  vary,  from  the  merest  hovel  to  decent  and 
"  ,respectable  cottages.  The  rents  vary  from  50s.  to 
"  to  51.,  few  at  the  last  rate." 

56.  Ravenstone,  population,  400  ;  acreage  2,230. 

56a.  The  following  statement  of  the  state  of  edu- 
cation of  30  families  of  labourers  living  near  him 
was  given  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  by  the 
guardian  for  Ravenstone  : — 

In  24  families  out  of  the  30  aU  the  children  above 
seven  years  old  can  read  and  write. 

In  one  family  one  child  of  8  cannot  read  nor  write. 

Jn  one  family  one  child  of  13  cannot  read  nor 
write. 

In  one  family  of  seven  children,  between  2  and  18 
years,  no  child  can  either  read  or  write.    . 

In  one  family  of  three  children  two  of  over  12 
years  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

In  one  family  four  out  of  five  children  over  9  years 
old  cannot  read  nor  write. 

In  one  family  three  children  over  9  can  read  but 
cannot  write. 

Most  of  the  children  of  the  24  families  who  can 
read  and  write  left  school  at  9  or  10  years  of  age, 
i.e.  of  those  who  are  over  that  age,  but  many  are  still 
at  school. 

57. ,  Sherington,  population,  1861,  839;  acreage 
1780. 

57a.  Rev.  Alex.  King,  says  of  the  cottages,' "  There 
"  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  cottage  accommodation 
"  and  the  cottages  are  well  kept ;  ventilation  and 
"  drainage  are  good ;  water  supply  is  good.  The 
"  cottages  belong  to  landowners  and  small  free- 
"  holders,  and  some  to  the  labourers  themselves. 
"  Rents  are  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  week." 

58.  Stoke  Goldington,  population  963  ;  acreage 
2,061. 

58a.  Rev.  C.  Jerdein,  says  (in  a  circular  which 
was  returned  too  late  to  be  put  into  the  summary  of 
answers  contained  in  such  circulars),  "  The  cottages 
"  in  Stoke  Goldington  are  in  general  small,  ill-con- 
"  trived,  and  in  ver^  many  instances  quite  inadequate 
"  to  the  accommodation  of  the  families  inhabiting 
"  them.  The  owner  of  the  greater  part  of  them  is 
"  the  landowner.  The  rent  of  his  cottages  is  small. 
"  I  feel  deeply  that  my  efforts  to  improve  the  people 
"  are  in  a  great  degree  counteracted  by  insufficient 
"  accommodation.  It  is  very  pi-ejudicial  to  the 
"  morality  of  the  poor." 

586.  Note. — There  is  a  night  as  well  as  day  school 
at  Stoke  Goldington  with  an  average  attendance  of 
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14  in  winter  and   10  in  summer,  all  over  12  yeai's 
of  age.     In  the  day  school  the  average  attendance  of 
of  children  is  : — 
In  summer — 

Under  10  -  -     73 

10  to  13    -  -  -  -       3 


In  winter — 
Under  10 
10  to  13 


76 

-     60 
6 

66 


There  are  no  girls  over  10  years  of  age  at  the 
day  school. 

59.  Tteingham,  population,  226  ;  acreage,  1,736. 

59a.  Mr.  Morley  says,  "  We  have  built  for  Mr.  Ty- 

"  ringham  four  pair  of  good  cottages  for  230^.  in- 

"  eluding  carriage,  with  three  bedrooms,  living-room, 

"  scuUery  and  pantry,  privies  and  ashpits,  and  barns 

"  for  each  ;  one  draw-well  extra  for  four  pairs,  brick 

"  and  slate  nine-inch  walls  ;  we  can  build  such  cot- 

"  tages  with   14 -inch  walls  for  2501.  aU  included  ; 

"  we  let  these  cottages  at  3Z.  a  year  including  15 

"  poles  of  land." 

60.  WiLLEN,  population,  1861,  80  ;  acreage,  657. 

60a.  Mr.  Wm.  Whitworth,  occupier,  says,  "  In  the 
"  parish  of  Willen  the  cottages  are  good,  but  I  am 
"  the  owner  of  many  old  cottages  totally  unfit  for 
"  human  habitation.  I  charge  them  very  little  rent 
"  so  cannot  persuade  the  people  to  leave  them,  or 
''  would  pull  them  down  but  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
"  build  more." 

The  trustees  of  Dr.  Busby's  charity,  Westminster, 
are  the  owners,  and  the  rent  6d.  per  week  with 
every  comfort. 

LEIGHTON  BUZZARD  UNION. 

61.  Chbddington,  population,  628;  acreage,  1,400. 

61a.  The  Commissioner's  circular  has  not  been 
returned  from  this  parish. 

There  are  some  new  and  good  and  some  old  and 
bad  cottages,  a  few  claimed  by  the  occupiers. 

616.  Mrs.  Rome,  occupies  a  cottage  with  one  bed- 
room and  pays  3/.  10s.  for  cottage  and  very  small 
garden,  husband  a  farm  labourer,  six  children  at 
home : — 

Girl  19,  plaiting. 

Son  16,  at  work. 

Girl  14,  plaiting. 

Girl  8,  at  plait  school. 

Son  5,  at  day  school. 

Son  3,  at  home. 
says,  "  I  can't  afford  to  send  my  girl  of  8  to  school, 
"  I  would  send  her  if  I  could.     My  girl  of  14  can 
"  read  but  she  can't  write." 

61c.  Arthur  Seabrook,  13,  driving  a  harrow,  can 
read  and  write,  spell  his  own  name,  and  add  figures 
together  pretty  readily. 

62.  NoKTHALL  (hamlet  of  Eddlesborough). 

62a.  The  Rev.  W.  Roberts  says  of  cottages,  "  Ven- 
"  tUation  is  often  very  faulty  and  the  drainage  poor. 
"  There  is  also  in  many  instances  a  sad  lack  of 
"  wholesome  water. 

"  The  cottages  in  this  hamlet  are  in  the  following 
"  proportion  (approximate)  : — 

Landowners,    one-third  ;    tradesmen,    &e.   two- 
thirds  ;  rent,  fair. 

62b.  There  ars  three  schools  in  Eddlesborough 
parish  at  which  the  attendance  is  at  present  207. 
Population,  1,671. 

62e.  (The  drainage  in  the  village  of  Eddles- 
borough appeared  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
be  exceedingly  defective.) 


63.  IviNGHOE,  population,  1861,  1849  ;  acreage, 
5,252. 

63a.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Hamilton  says,  "  There  are 
"  some  cottages  with  good  accommodation,  arid 
"  gai'den  ;  others  quite  the  reverse.  The  best  are 
"  those  belonging  to  the  great  landowner,  Earl 
"  Brownlbw.  Some  built  by  smaller  owners  as  a 
"  speculation  are  good,  but  many  have  very  indifferent 
"  accommodation.  The  water  in  the  town  is  good, 
"  and  sufficient.  An  outbreak  of  cholera  took  place 
"  in  one  yard,  two  years  ago,  the  origin  of  which 
"  was  attributed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  water  of  a 
"  well  into  which  sewage  and  impurities  had  found 
"  an  entrance.  Of  course,  the  use  of  it  was  pro- 
"  hibited  till  the  defects  were  remedied.  The 
"  houses  there  were  badly  drained,  and  imperfectly 
"  ventilated,  and  some  very  filthy." 

636.  Mrs.  Stratford. — Three  children.  Husband 
a  farm  labourer.  Eldest  child  a  girl,  16.  Only  one 
bedroom.  Cottage  very  clean.  Girl  16,  can  read 
and  write.  Boy  1 1,  now  working  on  a  farm,  was  at 
school  till  very  lately,  "  he  gets  Id.  a  day."  Pays 
Is.  9d.  a  week  rent :  "  Yes,  the  rent's  high  and  we 
"  don't  get  much  for  it  you  see,  I  keep  it  as  tidy  as 
"  I  can,  but  it  ain't  easy  to  keep  a  place  clean  when 
"  you  have  to  do  everything  in  it." 

63c.  Close  to  Ivinghoe  village  the  Assistant  Com 
missioner  visited  an  extraordinary  collection  of  cot- 
tages in  a  rag  or  chalk  pit.  These  cottages  are 
built  against  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  pit 
which  is  about  100  feet  square.  Eight  cottages, 
with  one  room  10  ft.  by  10  ft.  and  a  back  place  10  ft. 
by  6  ft.  downstairs,  and  a  low  bedroom  10  ft.  by 
10  ft.  upstairs,  stand  in  a  row  along  the  west  side  of 
the  pit,  and  eight  cottages  of  the  same  size  and 
description,  but  having  eight  other  single-roomed 
cottages  in  one  floor  over  them,  stand  against  the 
north  side  ;  the  doors  of  the  lower  habitations  in 
these  last  cottages  opening  into  the  pit,  and  of  the 
upper  habitations  on  to  the  natm-al  surface  of  the 
ground  behind.  Ai  the  south  end  of  the  pit  are 
some  barns  belonging  to  the  cottages  which  open  into 
it,  and  in  front  of  the  barns  is  a  common  midden  for 
the  16  cottages  facing  it.  The  following  description 
of  the  size  of  24  habitations  in  the  rag  pit  'village 
was  obtained  by  Capt.  Drake,  Chief  Constable  of 
Bucks,  for  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Sixteen  of  these  cottages  consist  of  two  rooms 
10  ft.  by  10  ft,,  and  a  back  place  of  10  ft.  by  6  ft. 

In  these  16  cottages — 

There  is  1  family  of  9  persons. 

1  V  8  33 

2  famUies  of  7  „ 
4  „  6  „ 
1         „          4       „ 

and  7        „  3  persons  or  less. 

Total  16  families  containing  75  persons. 

In  the  upper  tier  of  eight  one-floored  habitations 
the  sizes  of  the  two  rooms  (or  one  divided)  are 
9  ft.  by  9  ft.  and  8  ft.  by  7  ft. 

Fom*  of  these  are  occupied  by  two  families,  and 
the  other  four  by  one  family  each.  The  largest 
family  having  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  8  ft. 
by  7  ft,,  is  five. 

Supposing  the  rooms  to  be  7  ft.  high,  which  is 
considerably  above  the  height  of  some  of  them,  as 
far  as  the  Assistant  Commissioner  can  remember, 
there  are  40  of  the  102  inhabitants  of  the  pit'  who 
have  to  sleep  in  less  than  100  cubic  feet  of  air  each, 
including  the  space  occupied  by  furniture.  The 
occupiers  of  the  cottages  in  the  pit  are  thus 
described : — 

18  cottages  are  occupied  by  labourers. 
1  by  a  straw  plaiter. 
1  is  a  plaiting  school. 
1  is  occupied  by  a  dealer, 
and  1  by  a  rope  maker. 
There  is  no  ventilation  at  the  back  of  any  of  the 
cottages  whose  doors  open  into  the  pit. 
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64.  Ameesham,  population,  3,019;  acreage,  7,734. 
64a.   The  Rev.  E.  T.  Drake  says  of  the  cottages, 
"  The  drainage  is  pretty  good  in  the  town,  and  bad 
"  in  the  hamlets. 

"  Half  of  the  cottages  belong  to  the  chief  land- 
"  owners,  half  to  small  tenement  holders  who  are  not 
"  tradesmen. 

"  There  ought  to  be  more  bedrooms.  Eents  are 
"  about  Is.  6d.  per  week." 

646.  Wages  on  four  fanns  occupied  by  tenant 
fai'mers : — 

Boys  from  8  to  10,  3s.  per  week. 
„        10  to  ,13,  4s.        „ 
„        13  to  18,  4s.  to  7s.  per  week. 
Females  for  weeding  and  haymaking.  Is.  per  day. 
Hours  of  work  for  boys,  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
,64c.  Wages  on  Mr.  Drake's  farm  : — 

Men 1  man  at  16s.  per  week. 

2  men  at  los.         „ 
9  men  at  13s.         „ 
22  men  at  12s.         „ 
Each  of  these  men  has  21s.  a  week  in  hai-vest, 
and  the  12s.  men  are  raised  to  13s.  in  hay 
time. 

Boys. — 7  boys  between  13  and  18  at  5s.  per 
week,  raised  to  12s.  in  harvest. 
18  boys   under   13   years   at   3s.  per 
week. 
18  women  in  hay  time  at  Is  per  day. 
(The  above  table  was  kindly  sent  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  by  Mr.  Drake  as  an  example  of  the 
wages  of  the  parish.) 

64cf.  Mr.  Crouch,  occupier  and  guardian,  thus 
gives  the  average  earnings  per  week  of  six  men, 
from  Lady-day  1867  to  Lady-day  1868,  taken  from 
his  labour  book  : — 

s.    d. 
No.  1.       -  -  15  10 

No.  2.       -  -  -     15    6 

No.  3.       -"^  -  -     15    2 

No.  4.  15     0 

No.  5.       -  14  11 

No.  6.       -  -  13  10 

Average  per  man  of  six  men,  15s.  O^d. 

65.  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  population,  1,217; 
acreage,  3,690. 

65a.  Mr.  James  Gurney,  occupier,  says,  "The 
"  construction  of  the  cottages  is  inconvenient,  and 
"  drainage  bad.  Water  supply  good.  Gardens  in- 
«  sufficient.  Owners  chiefly  tradespeople,  who  do 
"  not  compel  their  tenants  to  deal  with  them. 

"  Rents  are  moderate." 

66.  Chenies,  population,  1861,  486;  acreage, 
1,744. 

66a.  Mr.  F.  C.  Richards,  occupier,  says,  "  All 
"  the  cottages  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford' 
"  have  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  families  who 
"  occupy  them.  There  are  about  72  cottages,  but 
"  not  more  than  25  inhabited  by  agricultural 
"  labourers." 

666.  Mrs.  Crutchley  (husband  a  farm  labourer), 
says  "  My  husband  has  12s.  a  week,  and  in  hay  time 
"  about  15s.  My  eldest  child  is  a  girl  11  years  old, 
"  she  plaits  and  earns  Is.,  as  I  hinder  her  a  good 
"  deal.  My  second  girl,  8  years  old,  earns  Is. 
"  I  ain't  against  education,  but  with  all  they  can 
"  earn,  it  isn't  over  good  living." 

The  girl  11  can  read  and  write  her  name. 

The  girl  8  can  read,  but  cannot  write. 

67.  CoLESBULL  (a  hamlet  of  Amersham),  popula- 
tion, 531  ;  acreage,  2,810. 

67a.  John  Werge  Howey,  Esq.,  landowner  and 
occupier,  says,  "  Cottages  have  two  rooms,  one  on 
"  the  ground,  one  above,  as  a  rule  12  ft.  by  12  ft., 
«  height,  9  ft.  Ventilation,  door,  chimney,  or  a 
"  broken  pane  of  glass.  No  drainage,  except  to  the 
"  road.     The  number  of  the  family  not  taken  into 


"  considei'ation.  Water  bad,  and  scarce  in  dry 
"  seasons  ;  his  hamlet  is  better  supplied  than  gerie- 
"  rally  in  the  parish.  A  small  out-house,  a  small 
"  pot  garden;  when  obtainable,  a  piece  of  potatoe 
"  gi-ound.  Owners,  some  out  of  business,  some  in 
"  trade.  Rent,  Is.  to  2s.  per  week.  Cottages,  as  a 
"rule,  miserably  poor  in  furniture,  the  bedding  of 
"  the  scantiest  and  most  wretched  description.  After 
"  a  meal,  nothing  left  in  the  cottage,  no  bacon,  no 
"  cheese,  no  lard,  perhaps  a  piece  of  bread  left  for  a 
"  young  child.  Beer  shops  are  the  curse  of  the 
"  hamlet. 

"  As  a  northern  man,  I  cannot  help  contrasting 
"  the  diiFerence  between  a  hind's  house  in  the  north, 
"  and  a  labourer's  cottage  in  the  county  of  Bucks. 
"  Li  the  first  you  see  useful  substantial  furniture, 
"  crockery  ware,  good  beds  and  bedding.  Overhead 
"  sides  of  bacon,  cheese,  bread  ;  in  the  dairy,  butter, 
"  milk,  &c.  The  people  go  to  work  with  a  heart  and 
"  good  will.  Now  in  Bucks,  look  into  a  cottage. 
"  You  see  a  want  of  furniture,  scanty  bedding, 
"  perhaps  the  remains  of  a  quartern  loaf,  and  a  mug 
"  smelling  of  beer.  The  family  not  having  a  good 
"  meal  of  victuals  once  in  twelve  months,  do  their 
"  work  (except  piecework),  accordingly  without  a 
"  will.  As  a  rule,  they  are  honest  and  well  con- 
"  ducted,  but  their  enemies  are  want  of  economy, 
"  ignorance,  and  the  beershop." 

68.  Latimek  (hamlet  of  Chesham). 

68a.  Of  the  wages,  3Ir.  Metcalfe,  steward  to  Lord 
Chesham,  says,  "  The  average  wages  of  able-bodied 
"  farm  labourers,  take  the  year  round,  are  at  least 
"  14s.  per  week.  We  only  give  beer  in  hay  time  and 
"  harvest.  There  is  very  little  work  for  boys  under 
"  10  ;  we  don't  care  to  take  them.  If  I  employ  such 
"  a  boy  he  gets  8rf.  a  day.  Boys  from  10  to  13  get 
"^  from  8c?.  to  Is.  per  day. 

69.  Gkbat  Missenden,  population,  2,250 ;  acreage, 
5,731. 

69a.  The  Rev.  Joshua  Greaves  says  (in  a  circular 
which  was  not  returned  in  time  to  be  put  into  sum- 
mary), "  There  are  300  cottages  in  the  parish,  most  of 
"  them  have  only  one  bedroom,  some  have  two,  and 
"  very  few  have  a  third.  Those.who  live  on  the  high 
"  ground  depend  for  water  on  tanks  and  ponds ;  the 
"  tanks  are  found  very  useful.  We  have  20  acres  of 
"  allotment  gardens,  besides  others  let  by  private  per- 
"  sons  ;  this  is  in  addition  to  gardens  round  the 
"  houses.  There  has  been  some  improvement  of  late 
"  years  in  cottage  accommodation.  My  own  opinion 
"  is  that  cottage  property,  if  the  buildings  are  suitable 
"  and  kept  in  repair,  wiQ  not  pay  more  than  3  per 
"  cent. ;  the  cottagers  here  cannot  afford  to  pay  more 
"  than  4Z.  per  annum  rent.  No  females  are  employed 
"  in  agriculture  except  in  hay  time  and  harvest,  and 
"  boys  are  subject  to  no  ill-treatment  or  hardship  from 
"  such  employment.  I  think  there  is  no  necessity 
"  here  for  fixing  an  age  below  which  boys  should  not 
"  be  employed  in  farm  labour,  except  it  be  for  the 
"  sake  of  educating  them,  and  only  a  small  portion 
"  would  come  to  school  unless  they  were  obliged  to. 
"  I  see  no  reason  for  restricting  the  hours  of  work  of 
"  boys  unless  that  be  afeo  for  the  sake  of  education  to 
"  which  my  last  remark  would  apply.  As  to  the 
"  modes  of  enforcing  school  attendance  under  the 
"  Factory  Acts,  I  think  the  third  method,  by  demand- 
"  ing  a  certain  number  of  hours  attendance  during 
"  preceding  six  months,  would  suit  our  neighbonr- 
"  hood  best.  School  attendance  is  only  partially 
"  affected  by  the  poverty  of  the  parents  ;  there  is  an 
"  indisposition  on  the  part  of  children  to  come,  and 
"  the  pai'ents  do  not  enforce  it ;  they  go  chiefly  to  the 
"  plaiting  schools.  I  believe  the  subject  of  cottage 
"  accommodation  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
"  that  we  shall  never  raise  the  poor  socially  until  it 
"  receive  the  attention  of  the  legislature." 

696.  Mr.  Carter,  secretary  to  South  Bucks  Friendly 
Society,  says,  "  It  would  be  very  little  hardship  to  the 
"  parents  to  compel  school  attendance  up  to  10  years 
«  of  age." 
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69c.  Mrs.  Carter  (husband  a  farm  labourer,  has 
seven  children,  three  eldest  a  girl  16,  a  boy  15,  and  a 
boy  12,  sleeping  in  same  bedroom  as  parents),  says, 
"  It's  not  wholesome  nor  yet  decent:  My  boy  of  12 
"  can  only  get  work  occasionally  in  throng  times, 
•'  such  a!s  haytime ;  there  is  very  little  farm  work  for 
"  boys  in  this  parish." 
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70.  Bledlow,   population,   1861,  1,189;  acreage, 
130. 
70a.  Mr.  Henry  Gibbons,  landowner  and  occupier, 

of  the  cottages,  "  The  construction,  flint  and 
"  brick  ;  rooms  about  10  feet  square,  and  a  buttery 
"  10x6.  Upstairs,  one  room  and  one  small  one. 
"  Some  are  thatched,  with  no  upstairs.  Ventilation 
"  bad,  except  where  windows  are  broken.  No  drain- 
"  age.  Water  supply  from  ponds,  should  be  tanks, 
"  as  this  is  a  hill  country.  G-ardens  are  good,  out- 
"  houses  bad  generally.  Ownership,  by  landowner ; 
"  some  few  by  others ;  no  compulsion  to  deal.  Rents 
"  average  1*.  66?.  to  Is.  9d.  per  week.  Owners  of 
"  improved  built  cottages  will  not  have  degraded 
"  tenants,  thus  good  cottages  raise  the  standard  of 
"  morality  in  a  village  or. town.  These  questions  as 
"  answered  wiU  be  correct  as  to  what  is  termed  the 
"  lower  part  of  the  parish  where,  being  situated  in  a 
"  vale,  water  is  easily  obtained  from  springs.  The 
"  population  of  each  division  of  the  parish  may  be 
"  assumed  as  equal. 

71.  HoBSENDON  and  Ilmeb,  population,  124  ; 
acreage,  1,192. 

7la.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Partridge  says  of  the  cot- 
tages, "  There  is  generally  a  kitchen  and  washhouse 
"  downstairs,  two  rooms  above,,  the  youngest  children 
"  generally  sleeping  in  their  parents'  room.  Water 
"  supply  is  good  ;.  generally  about  12  poles  of  gar- 
"  den.  The  newer  cottages  of  a  superior  class  which 
"  I  have  constructed  have  20  poles  of  ground,  with 
"  two  good  rooms  below  and  three  above,  pantry, 
"  scullery,  and  common  bakehouse.  They  are  occu- 
"  pied  by  railway  porters,  police,  and  a  nurseryman. 
"  The  rent  of  these  last  cottages  is  SI.  per  annum. 

72.  Little  Kimble,  population,  182 ;  acreage,  750. 
72a.  Mr.  Fordom,  occupier,  says,   "  There  are  28 

"  cottages,  which  would  be  sufficient  for  our  parish, 
"  but  we  have  to  find  labourers  for  Great  Kimble. 
"  I  occasionally,  but  not  often,  employ  adult  women 
"  picking  couch  and  weeding.  Young  women  plait 
"  or  make  lace.  We  ofiFered  a  premium  in  the  Ris- 
"  borough  Agricultural  Association  for  shirt  making 
"  to  wives  and  daughters  of  labourers,  and  no  single 
"  girl  competed.  I  pay  regular  men  12s.  a  week, 
"  Sunday  men  14s.  The  men  at  14s.  a  week  would 
"  get  20s.  at  hay  time  and  50s.  at  harvest  extra,  and 
"  beer  allowance.  My  men  work  from  6  to  5; 
"  some  men  work  only  till  4  o'clock.  There  are  • 
"  schools  at  Great  Kimble  for  both  parishes." 

73.  Little  Missenden,  population,  1,109 ;  acreage, 
3,173. 

73a.  Rev.  T.  S.  Pepper  says,  "  The  cottages  have 
"  sufficient  water  supply,  good  gardens,  outhouses, 
"  except  in  a  few  instances  at  Hyde  Heath." 

736.  Mrs.  Lancaster. — Husband  a  farm  labourer. 
Occupies  a  cottage  with  two  bedrooms.  Has  seven 
children,  eldest  12  years. 

Girl,  12,  goes  to  parochial  school,  reads  and  sews 
two  days,  plaits  three  days,  and  plays  one  day. 

Boy,  10,  has  2«.  6d.  a  week ;  only  began  work  at  10, 
was  at  school  up  till  then.  "  Wasn't  at  work  sooner, 
"  because  they  don't  employ  'em  so  young  ;  my 
"  fausban(i  has  12s.  a  week,  and  we  have  to  get  on 
"  as  best  we  can  ;  we  have  to  wait  for  new  clothes 
"  till  we  can  catch  'em." 

74.  Rajdnage,  population,  470  ;  acreage,  1,352. 
74a.   The  Rev.    G.   Phillimore    said,    "  The   only 

"  women   employed   in   agriculture   are   in   harvest, 


"  when  families  take  piece  work  ;  women  are  usually 
"  employed  in  lacemaking.  As  soon  as  girls  are  able 
"  to  make  lace  they  take  them  from  school.  None 
"  of  them  can  make  up  their  own  clothes.  Boys  are 
"  employed  in  farm  labour  and  chairmaking.  Chair- 
"  making  is  withdrawing  boys  a  good  deal  from  fajTO 
"  labouTj  and  farmers  complain  of  this.  The  school, 
"  from  the  population  of  450,  is  almost  an  infant 
"  school,  and  the  age  at  which  attendance  ceases  is 
"  about  10.  A  few  families  say  they  cannot  pay  for 
"  school.  In  winter  several  men  have  only  10s.  a 
"  week.  I  don't  think  the  work  of  children  in  agri- 
"  culture  is  injurious  to  them,  but  the  contrary.  I 
"  consider  that  a  strictly  compulsory  scheme  of 
"  education  is  impracticable  in  an  agricultural  district 
"  of  this  kind." 

75.  Monk'sRisborough,  population,  985  ;  acreage, 
3,220. 

75a.  Mr.  George  Humphreys  says,  "  Thfe  cottages 
"  are  pretty  good,  of  various  sizes,  but  generally 
"  speaking  two  rooms  up  and  two  downstairs,  in  some 
"  cases  three  upstairs.  Owners  chiefly  landed  pro- 
"  prietors.  Rent  from  21.  to  3Z.  lOs.,  according  to 
"  the  size  of  the  garden." 

76.  Pbince's  Risbokough,  population,  1,050 ; 
acreage,  2,000. 

76a.  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  landowner  and  occupier, 
says  of  the  cottages,  "  Construction  as  to  size  of 
"  rooms,  ventilation,  and  drainage  is  fair,  accommo- 
"  dation  mostly  good,  water  supply  improving  with 
"  the  greater  use  of  tanks.  Allotments  and  gardens 
"  sufficient.  Ownership  various,  some  cottages  owned 
"  by  landowners,  a  few  by  tradesmen.  Rent  averages 
"  4d.  a  year." 

IQb.  Mrs.  Henry  Lonun. — Husband  a  farm  labourer, 
has  12s.  a  week ;  her  boy  of  16  has  8s.  Child  of  6 
goes  to  school ;  pays  Is.  8rf.  a  week  for  her  cottage 
with  two  bedrooms.  "  No  privileges  in  any  way,  no 
"  garden  ;  my  boy  of  16  has  been  at  work  eight 
"  years,  he  went  when  he  was  8  ;  he  got  Is.  Qd.  a 
"  week  at  first."  The  boys  says,  "  I've  never  been 
"  at  day  school  since  I  went  to  work  ;  I'm  a  plough- 
"  boy  ;  I  can  read  and  write  pretty  fair,  can  write  a 
"  letter  to  my  brother." 

76c.  Mrs.  Smith  says,  "  My  husband  is  a  farm 
"  labourer;  he  has  13s.  a  week,  because  he  goes 
"  with  the  thrashing  machine ;  he  can't  get  much 
"  piece  work  as  he  is  often  with  the  machiiie.  My 
"  eldest  girl,  17  years  old,  has  been  ill  a  long  time 
"  with  gastric  fever,  and  my  second  girl,  15  years  old, 
"  has  to  wait  on  her.  My  boy,  13  years  old,  gets 
"  3s.  a  week  as  a  ploughboy,  and  the  youngest,  10 
"  years  old,  is  at  school.  I  can't  hardly  keep  him 
"  there,  but  I  like  to  send  them  to  school.  We  have 
"  a  garden  about  40  poles,  and  pay  51.  a  year  and 
"  rates  for  house  and  garden." 

77.  Saundeeton,  population,  232  ;  acreage,  1,590. 
77a.   The  Rev.  F.  A.  Faber  says,  "  The  cottages 

"  generally  have  two  rooms,  about  one-third  have 
"  three,  size  about  12  ft.  by  12  ft.  by  7  ft.  Ventilation 
«  fair.  Drainage  open.  Water  from  wells  pretty 
"  plentiful.  They  always  have  gardens  of  from  10 
«  to  20  poles,  outhouses,  and  in  some  of  the  hamlets 
"  a  common  oven.  Pigsties  made  by  the  cottagers 
"  themselves. 

12  cottages  belong  to  Lord  Dormer. 

3  „  „         Lady  Dashwood. 

4  „  „  farmers. 

6       „  „         a  tradesman. 

2       „_  „         the  occupiers. 

4  public  houses  are  rented  by  brewers  at 
Wycombe. 
"  Cottage  rents  are  about  Is.  4rf.  per  week." 

776.  Mr.  R.  Gurney,  occupier,  says,  "  I  farm  325 
"  acres,  of  which  300  are  arable.  I  employ  no  boys 
"  under  10  regularly,  occasionally  one  or  two  in 
"  summer,  when  my  regular  staff  is  engaged  in 
"  making  hay,  &c.  I  never,  employ  women,  except 
"  a  few  in  harvest.    I  employ  three  boys  of  about  1 4. 
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"  I  employ  12  to  14  men  regularly,  and  I  would  re- 
"  quire  for  the  use  of  my  farm  10  cottages.  I  have  five 
"  cottages  attached  to  my  farm.  The  cottages  in  the 
#"  parish  are  pretty  good,  but  there  are  not  suflBcient 
"  for  the  labour  required  in  the  parish.  The  rent  of 
"  the  cottages  is  about  SL,  and  they  belong  to  diffe- 
"  rent  freeholders.  One  proprietor  has  about  700 
"  acres,  principally  arable,  and  he  has  12  cottages. 
"  I  do  not  think  legislative  interference  is  necessary 
"  for  the  sake  of  education,  unless  it  took  the  form 
"  of  compelling  them  to  attend  evening  schools.  I 
"  would  have  another  boy  or  two  if  I  could  get  them, 
"  they  go  chau-making.  The  women  eat  opium  very 
"  much,  they  go  into  a  shop  and  say,  '  I'll  ha^  e  two- 
"  '  pence  or  threepence  to-day,'  meaning  opium,  vnth 
"  which  the  shopman  supplies  them  without  asking 
"  what  the  twopence  or  threepence  are  meant  for." 

78.  Wendoveb,  population,  1,932  ;  acreage,  5,719. 
78a.  Mr.  Wm.  Horwood,  occupier,  says,  "  I  never 
"  employ  women  except  where  men  take  harvest  by 
"  piecework,  and  his  whole  family  assist  him.  I 
"  employ  no  boy  under  13  ;  two  between  13  and  18, 
"  and  ten  regular  men.  The  cultivation  of  land  in 
"  my  parish  would  require  four  cottages  per  100 
"  acres.  I  farm  in  four-course  rotation.  I  pay  regular 
"  men  12«.,  cattle  men,  13*.  My  men  work  from 
"  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

79.  WooBURN,  population,  1861,  2,200. 

79a.  Rev.  F.  H.  Ashley,  says,  "  The  worst  cottages 
"  have  gradually  disappeared  the  last  20  years.  The 
"  new  cottages  (which  are  going  on  rapidly  increas- 
"  ing)  though  far  superior  are  not  what  they  ought 
"  to  be ;  they  have  generally  good  water  and  gardens. 

"  The  ownership  is  very  varied,  those  cottages 
"  built  or  possessed  by  the  landowners  or  residents  are 
"  the  best.  It  would  be  weU  if  there  was  a  law 
"  which  would  apply  stringently  to  the  new  cottages 
"  building,  or  about  to  be  buUt."    Rent,  2s.  or  more. 

80.  Wycombe,  population,  1861,  8,373 ;  acreage, 
6,318. 

80a.  Mr.  Wm.  Treacher,  landowner,  says,  "  There 
"  are  not  many  cottages  in  this  district  of  the  parish, 
"  excepting  the  town  where  some  few  of  the  agri- 
."  cultural  labourers  reside." 

805.  Mr.  Wm.  Edmunds,  occupier,  Wycombe: 
"  I  hire  my  shepherd,  carters,  and  ploughers  by  the 
"  year  from  Michaelmas,  and  many  farmers  do  in 
"  this  neighbourhood. 

~"  My  shepherd  has  12s.  a  week  and  his  house,  and 
"  Ql.  extra  at  harvest. 

"  My  carters  have  12s.  a  week,  a  house,  and  61. 
"  extra  at  harvest. 

■ "  Ploughboys  have  5s.  a  week,  their  lodging,  and 
"  21.  10s.  extra  for  harvest  (boys  from  13  to  18). 

"  I  employ  women,  some  single  and  some  married, 
"  weeding  sometimes,  and  haymaking,  I  pay  them 
"  Is.  a  day,  and  give  them  beer  in  hay  time." 

80c.  Mr.  Wm.  Guy,  occupier,  Wycombe  :  "  The 
"  hiring  for  ordinary  men  is  weekly,  but  shepherds, 
"  carters,  imder  carters,  and  ploughboys,  ^re  hired  by 
"  the  year  from  Michaelmas. 

"  They  are  paid  about  as  follows  : — 

"  Shepherds,  13s.  a  week,  and  6/.  at  harvest. 

"  Carters,  13s.  a  week,  and  5/.  to  6^.  at  harvest. 

"  Under  carters,  8s.  a  week,  and  5/.  at  harvest. 

"  Ploughboys,  5s.  and  lodging,  and  21.  10s.  to 
"  3/.  10s.  at  harvest. 

"  I  think  two  cottages  per  100  acres  sufficient  for 
"  farms  in  the  Chiltems  in  five-course  rotation. 

"  I  have  one  ploughboy  from  the  workhouse,  who 
"  came  to  me  at  1 3,  and  is  a  very  good  boy.  I  think 
"  that  a  boy  beginning  at  13  labours  under  no  dis- 
"  advantages  compared  with  a  boy  beginning  at  10, 
"  except  what  may  .be  got  over  in  a  few  weeks, 

80d.  Mr.  Edward  Hutchinson,  chair  manufacturer  : 
"  I  employ  54  persons  on  my  premises,  and  16  Out. 
"  Of  the  54,  nine  are  women  above  18,  five  are  girls 
"  between  13  and  18,  and  one  is  a  girl  of  11  years. 
"  We  employ  women  only  in  caning,  lad  under  18  in 


"  finishing.  The  chairmakers  in  the  outlying  districts 
"  draw  their  labour  from  the  agricultural  labouring 
"  class.  Girls  from  13  to  18  earn  7s.  6d.  a  week, 
"  boys  of  13  or  14  earn  5s.  or  6s.  Lads  of  16  to  18 
"  earn  14s.  and  16s.  a  week." 

80e.  Mr.  Smith,  chair  manufacturer  :  "  Children 
"  employed  in  chair  making  from  12  to  16  years  of 
"  age  earn  from  5s.  to  9s.  a  week,  in  farm  work  from 
"  3s.  to  6s.  I  employ  about  130  hands,  of  whom  28 
"  are  females  between  13  and  30  years  of  age.  We 
"  employ  boys  of  13  years  and  upwards,  none  under 
"13  because  the  Factory  Act  makes  it  so  trouble- 
"  some,  we  discharged  three  boys  under  13  on  that 
"  account." 

ETON  UNION. 

81.  BuENHAM,  population,  2,223;  acreage,  6,250. 

81o.  Mr.  JR.  J.  Rogers  says,  "  The  cottages  occu- 
"  pied  by  the  labouring  poor  in  this  parish  consist 
"  chiefly  of  a  living  room  and  back  kitchen  or  wash- 
"  house  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two  bedrooms,  one 
"  of  whi<;h  is  usually  very  small.  They  are  badly 
"  ventilated,  and  have  scarcely  any  drainage.  They 
"  are  owned  chiefly  by  small  capitalists,  in  some  few 
■'  cases  by  landowners,  but  not  at  all,  so  far  as  I 
"  know,  by  tradespeople  with  whom  the  people  deal. 
"  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  large  families  are 
"  muddled  together  in  such  cottages  as  I  have  de- 
"  scribed." 

816.  Mr.  Joseph  Trumper,  occupier,  says,  "  I  em- 
"  ploy  from  eight  to  ten  women  in  weeding  and 
"  couching,  but  not  in  hay-making  ;  they  are  all  over 
"  16  years;  some  are  married.  They  work  together, 
"  not  mixed  with  men,  under  an  old  man,  my  servant. 
"  They  work  from  8  till  4,  with  one  hour's  rest  at 
"  dinner  ;  they  are  seldom  at  work  at  8.  They  get 
"  9d.  a  day.  They  live  in  Burnham  village.  They 
"  prefer  this  work  to  domestic  service,  there  is  less 
"  restraint. 

"  I  think  such  employment  injures  women  morally, 
"  but  not  physically.  I  employ  no  boys  under  10. 
"  I  have  three  between  10  and  13  driving  ploughs, 
"  hay-carts,  or  any  farm  work,  and  about  five  between 
"  13  and  18.  Boys  from  10  to  13  earn  3s.  to  3s.  6d.; 
"  they  come  at  6  a.m.  and  leave  at  5  p.m.,  and  have 
"  one  and  a  half  hours  for  meals.  They  have  half  a 
"  pint  of  ale,  while  the  men  have  one  pint.  They 
"  are  in  no  way  injured  by  their  work.  Day  men 
"  have  13s.  a  week,  carters  14s.  ;  by  great  work  they 
"  earn  ISs.  to  16s.  When  we  thrash  they  have  two 
"  pints  of  ale.  They  all  leave  off  work  at  5  ;  in  hay- 
"  time,  if  we  keep  them  tiU  8  o'clock,  they  have  15s., 
"  and  have  from  five  to  six  pints  of  ale  per  day." 

81c.  The  following  is  quoted  from  the  "  Burnham 
Magazine"  of  May  1868,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioner : — 

The  Dwellings  of  our  Poor. 

"We  published  in  our  last  number  an  indignant 
letter  from  a  correspondent,  which,  although  it  only 
just  touched,  in  a  few  warm  sentences,  upon  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  so-called  "  Barracks," 
seemed  to  us  to  fiirnish  an  occasion  for  noticing  one 
of  the  chiefest  social  evils  amongst  us — the  terrible 
state  of  the  dwellings  of  our  poor.  We  are  crippled 
at  the  first  in  our  wish  to  state  our  case  as  plainly  as 
we  would,  because  if  the  mischief  is  literally  patent 
to  aU,  the  details  are  wholly  unfit  for  publication. 
To  talk  modestly  about  "  overcrowding "  is  simply  to 
use  a  decent  word  to  keep  out  of  sight-  a  shameless 
indecency.  Not  only  are  many  of  these  cottages  in 
the  worst  state  of  tottering  dilapidation,  but  there  is 
so  little  accommodation  in  them  at  the  price,  that  the 
families  who  live  in  them  must  be  huddled  together 
irrespective  not  only  of  kindred  but  bf  sex.  Church- 
going  won't  cure  this  :  all  the  sermons  in  the  world 
won't  make  a  shaky  cottage  wind-tight,  or  give  it 
another  room.  And  after  all,  bad  as  they  are,  the 
"  Barracks "  as  an  abomination  do  not  stand  alone. 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  town  there  are  some  rival 
"  dens  "  where  the  demoralization  of  our  poor  may 
be  equally  guaranteed.  Human  nature  caged  up  in 
them  must  become  degraded,  and  when  these  "homes  " 
are  emptied,  from  the  sheer  impossibility  of  living  in 
them,  the  beer-shops  of  course  are  filled." 

8 Id.  The  following  information  was  given  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Carter, 
vicar: — "  There  are  a  great  many  cottages  in  a  bad 
"  state,  a  row,  for  instance,  called  the  Barracks. 
"  Lord  Orkney  pulled  all  the  cottages  down  at 
"  Taplow,  and  drove  the  poor  and  bad  characters 
"  into  Burnham.  Women  reap  and  go  hay-making, 
"  and  the  girls  work  with  their  mothers.  Cottages 
"  are  very  dear,  obliging  the  occupiers  to  take 
"  lodgers.  Cottages  which  were  ^2*.  or  2s.  6d.  are 
"  now  3s.  6d,  a  week.  I  pay  men  working  about  my 
"  premises  14«.  a  week.  Farmers  could  not  do  with- 
"  out  female  labour  in  harvest.  Men  come  here  for 
"  harvest  from  North  Bucks,  Berks,  and  even  Wilts. 
"  There  should  be  a  public  inspector  of  cottages. 
"  Licences  to  beershops  should  be  granted  in  the 
"  first  instance  by  the  magistrates,  and  should  be 
"  more  sparingly  granted." 

81e.  Mrs,  George  Aldridge,  Barrack,  Burnham  : 
— "  My  husband  has  14s.  a  week.  We  pay  2s.  a 
"  week  rent.  I  have  six  children.  My  eldest  boy 
"  15,  gets  4s. ;  my  second,  12,  is  getting  3s.  now, 
"  but  did  nothing  all  winter.  I  have  a  girl  9  and  a 
"  boy  8,  the  rest  younger ;  none  of 'em  are  at  ^school, 
"  they  haven't  clothes  to  go  in.  It  costs  me  10s.  a 
"  week  all  but  a  penny  for  bread.  My  husband  has 
"  14s.  a  week  and  30s.  extra  for  harvest,  that's  all  I 
"  know  about  it.  I  can't  send  my  children  to  school 
"  ofi"  my  husband's  wages  ;  if  I  can  get  some  reaping 
"  they'll  go  again." 

81/".  George  Denton,  his  wife,  and  four  children, 
in  a  poor  cottage  with  one  bedroom.  Eldest  girl,  15, 
can  read  and  write  a  little ;  girl,  12,  cannot  read  nor 
write. 

815^.  Susa7i  Middleton,  aged  21,  woAs  on  a  farm 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  when  she  can  get  work  at 
Sd.  She  gets  Is,  in  hay-time  ;  she  does  not  reap,  but 
gets  ]  s.  for  barley  raking. 

82.  Datchett,  population,  982  ;  acreage,  1,630. 

82a.  Mr.  C.  S.  Cantrell,  occupier,  says,  "  The 
"  cottages  vary  very  much  ;  some  are  very  old  and 
"  inconvenient.  The  more  recently  built  ones  are 
"  great  improvements  ;  they  chiefly  consist  of  two 
"  rooms  below  and  three  above,  viz.,  one  good  size 
"  and  two  small  ones.  Eent  3s.  and  3s.  6d.  per 
"  week,  exclusive  of  rates.  They  have  generally  a 
"  small  outhouse  and  a  small  plot  of  garden,  say  10 
"  poles  or  thereabout. 

"  The  cottage  accommodation  in  Datchett  is  bad, 
"  and  the  rents  much  too  high  for  labourers.  His 
"  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  kindly  endeavour- 
"  ing  '  to  better '  this  state  of  things,  by  enlarging 
"  cottages  and  making  them  more  healthy  and  com- 
"  fortable,  and  letting  them  at  moderate  rents.  I 
"  hope  he  will  build  some  on  the  farm  I  hold  under 
"  him  this  summer,  and  which  I  propose  to  let  at  low 
"  rents  to  my  best  labourers,  as  boon  and  encourage- 
"  ment  to  good  conduct." 

826.  Mr.  Cantrell  gave  the  following  examples  of 
men's  earnings  by  piece-work  from  his  labour  book, 
1868 :— 

Hoeing  potatoes  between  the  rows,  four  men  earned 
3s.  3rf.,  3s.  \d.,  3s.  \d..  and  2s.  \0d.  respectively. 
Same  four  men  hoeing  mangold  earned  3s.  a  day 
each.  Same  men  hoeing  wheat  at  4s.  per  acre  earned 
2s.  9d.,  2s.  8rf.,  3s.  2d.,  and  2s.  6^.  respectively. 
Thrashing  wheat  (which  includes  "  feeding,  thrash- 
ing, half  winnowing,  and  tying  up  straw  ")  at  2s.  3d. 
the  load  of  36  trusses,  men  earned  from  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  Qd.,  the  macMne  going  smoothly.  Picking  gravel 
by  the  piece,  Mr.  CautreU's  men  earned  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 
per  day.  Spreading  dung  by  the  piece,  at  Is.  6d. 
per  acre,  men  earned  fi-om  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  At  hedge 
trimming  two  men  earned  3s.  9d.  a  day  each.     Mr. 


Cantrell  says,  "  The  ordinary  weekly  wage  is  now 
"  13s. ;  was  12s.  before  corn  was  so  dear,  and  will 
"  probably  be  12s.  again  if  corn  becomes  cheap.  I 
"  have  two  young  men  of  19  and  20 ;  they  get  7s. 
"  a  week  in  winter  and  8s.  in  summer,  with  5/.  at 
"  harvest.  They  live  in  my  house,  and  find  their 
"-  own  food  ;  I  find  firing  for  them,  and  give  them 
"  small  beer.  Boys  of  16  have  4s.  6d.  in  winter,  5s. 
"  or  5s.  6d.  in  summer,  and  50s.  at  harvest.  My  day 
"  labourers  earn  on  an  average  15s.  a  week  through- 
"  out  the  yeai-." 

83.  Faenham  Royal,  population,  1,378  ;  acreage, 
2,910. 

83a.  Rev.  S.  F.  Marshall  says  of  the  cottages, 
"  A  sitting  room  and  kitchen  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  ;  a  back 
"  kitchen  and  landing,  10  ft.  by  8  ft.,  and  7  to  8  in 
"  height;  with  bedrooms  of  the  same  size  respec- 
"  tively  over  them,  with  the  general  accommodatibn. 
"  2.  The  water  is  fetched  from  wells  or  springs  adja- 
"  cent.  3.  The  ownership  is  various,  some  belonging 
"  to  the  landowners,  others  to  tradesmen  and  other 
"  proprietors  not  resident  in  the  parish.  4.  The 
"  rents  vary  from  11.  10s.  to  Al.  10s." 

In  speaking  of  the  cottages,  Mr.  Marshall  said, 
"  Owners  should  not  be  allowed  to  recover  rent  for 
"  cottalges  unfit  for  human  dwellings." 

Note. — (There  are  some  very  poor  and  crowded 
cottages  in  Farnham.) 

84.  HiTCHAMj  population,  205  ;  acreage,  1,370. 
84a.  Mr.  Richard  Webster,  occupier,  says  "There 

"  are  some  bad  cottages  in  this  parish,  and  cottages 
•'  are  very  dear.  The  better  ones  are  occupied  by 
"  gentlemen's  servants  and  persons  better  oflF  than 
"  agricultural  labourers,  and  these  have  often  to  con- 
"  tent  themselves  with  a  poor  cottage  at  2s.  Qd.  a 
"  a  week.  The  best  system  is  where  cottages  are 
"  built  attached  to  farms,  and  let  with  th^  farms. 
"  Men  are  then  better  housed,  and  can  have  a  good 
"  garden  near  their  house. 

"  I  pay  carters  14s.  a  week  ;  day-men  13s. 

"  I  employ  three  married  women  weeding  and 
"  couching  in  spring,  at  hay  and  harvest  in  summer, 
"  and  in  trimming  turnips  for  sheep,  &c.,  in  winter. 
"  They  are  paid  9d.  a  day  when  they  work  from  8 
"  till  4,  with  an  hour's  rest.  In  hay  time  and  harvest 
"  they  get  Is.  a  day,  and  work  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
"  when  they  rest  half-an-hour  at  11  a.m.,  and  half- 
"  an-hour  at  4  p.m.,  besides  the  dinner  hour  at  1 
"  o'clock.  They  have  three  pints  of  beer  per  day  in 
"  hay  time  and  harvest.  Two  men  and  a  boy  look 
"  after  eight  horses.  I  rent  two  cottages  for  a  carter 
"  and  shepherd  to  have  more  control  over  them,  and 
"  to  secure  cottages  for  my  men.  In  a  farmhouse 
"  which  I  don't  occupy  lives  a  head  carter  and  two 
"  lads.  Lads  of  17  hired  by  the  year  have  6s.  a 
"  week,  and  40s.  to  50s.  at  harvest.  They  find  their 
"  own  food,  and  I  find  them  lodging  and  firing.  Lads 
"  of  14  hired  in  the  same  way  have  4s.  Qd.  a  week, 
"  and  40s.  at  harvest." 

846.  Mrs.  Rush  (living  in  one  of  six  one-bedroomed 
and  very  poor  cottages  at  Hitcham  New-town)  says, 
"  We  pay  2s.  and  have  about  10  to  15  poles.  My  hus- 
"  band  is  a  farmer ;  is  a  labourer ;  he  is  truck-filling 
"  to-day  ;  he  earns  at  day-work  2s.  9d.  to  3s.,  but  I 
"  can't  rightly  tell,  not  if  you  gives  me  a  guinea.  I 
"  have  seven  children,  and  my  father  sleeps  here. 
"  Three  go  to  school,  and  we  pay  for  them.  I'm 
"  obliged  to  work  to  keep  them  at  school.  The  eldest 
"  at  school  is  9,  I  think,  but  I'm  no  scholar  ; 
"  husband  puts  them  in  the  book." 

84c.  Note.— (The  cottage  rents  are  very  high;  3s. 
for  anything  like  a  decent  cottage ;  good  ones  4s.  to 
4s.  6d.    All  who  can  do  so  take  lodgers.) 

85.  HoETON,  population,  810;  acreage,  1,200. 

^^  85a.  Mr.  S.  Pullin,  occupier,  says,  "  The  cottages 
'  are  all  built  of  brick  with  tile  or  slate  coverings 
1^  except  three  of  thatch.  They  are  in  groups  of 
"  three  or  four,  with  good  water.  The  general  size 
"  of  rooms  are  from  10  to  12  feet  square,  with  two 
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rooms  up  and  two  down,  with  mostly  a  small  shed 
"  for  tools,  coals,  &c.     Held  by  owner.     Rent  from 

2s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3s.  per  week,  including  rates,  &c. 
"  Parish  under  Small  Tenement  Act." 

86.  IvEE,  population,  1861,2,114;  acreage,  6,133. 
Cultivation  chiefly  arable. 

86a.  Answers  to  shorter  circular  of  inquiry  by 
C.  Tower,  Esq.,  Huntsmoor  Park. 

Boys  are  employed  in  farms  in  Iver  parish  from 
8  years  of  age ;  some  all  the  year,  others  in  the 
spring  and  at  harvest. 

No  girls  are  employed  in  farm  labour. 

Two-thirds  of  the  women  in  the  parish  are  em- 
ployed in  farm  work,  in  fruit  gardens,  or  at  a  paper 
mill. 

Those  who  are  employed  on  farms  have  no  long 
distances  to  go  to  their  work. 

The  hours  of  work  of  children  and  women  are  from 
8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  generally,  and  in  harvest  as  long  as 
they  please. 

Children  should  be  restricted  from  working  on 
farms  tiU.  they  are  11  years  of  age,  and  be  kept  at 
school,  and  after  that  age  up  to  14  or  15  years  they 
should  go  to  school  for  some  portion  of  the  day  or 
week. 

There  are  three  day  schools  in  the  parish,  conve- 
niently situated,  and  a  lads'  night  school  in  winter, 
not  as  well  attended  as  they  should  be,  chiefly  owing 
to  early  labour  and  the  ignorance  of  the  parents.  ' 

The  cottages  are  not  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
labour,  and  are  many  of  them  bad,  overcrowded,  and 
vinthout  ventilation.  Water  is  deficient  in  some  loca- 
lities.    About  four-fifths  of  the  cottages  have  gardens. 

87.  Stoke  Poges,  population,  1,600 ;  acreage, 
3,153. 

87«.  Mr.  H.  Cantrell,  occupier,  says,  "  I  employ  four 
"  women,  but  not  constantly  ;  they  have  \s.  in  hay-  - 
"  making,  and  9d.  at  other  times.  They  are  all  married 
"  women.  My  single  men  sleep  in  my  house;  we 
"  Uve  so  far  from  the  village  I  am  obliged  to  have 
"  them  in  my  house,  but  I  would  much  rather  have 
"  cottages  attached  to  my  farm.  I  have  no  worker 
«  who  lives  less  than  a  mile  from  my  farm,  and  some 
"  live  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles,  except,  of  course, 
"  the  young  men  who  live  in  my  house.  The  dealers 
"  who  buy  peas  from  farmers  employ  Irish  people  to 
"  pick  them  ;  whole  families  come  and  sleep  any- 
"  where  they  can,  sometimes  30  or  40  in  a  barn,  the 
"  families  sleeping  together.  It  is  said  that  very  little 
"  immorality  takes  place  owing  to  the  greater  chastity 
«  of  the  Irish  gu-ls." 

88.  Taplow,  population,  811 ;  acreage,  1,920. 
88a.  Rev.  Chas.  Whateley  says,   "There  are  cot- 

«  tages  not  occupied  by  agricultural  labourers  ;  some 
"  very  crowded.  Water  supply  bad.  Owned  not  by 
"  tradesmen  with  whom  the  tenants  deal,  but  by  per- 
"  sons  who  built  them  as  an  investment.  Rent  4s.  a 
"  week.  No  garden.  Drainage  not  bad.  Ventilation 
"  good." 

88  Answers  given  by  the  Buckingham  Bench  of 
Magistrates  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner's 
Questions.— Rev.  W.  A.  Uthwatt,  J.P., 
Chairman. 

1  Is  legislation  required  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  at'e  below  which  children  {i.e.,  under  13)  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  employed  in  farm  labour  ? 

Either  to  protect  them  from  physical  mjury,  or  to 
secure  for  them  a  satisfactory  elementary  education  ? 

«  2^0." 

2  Is  there  good  ground  for  limiting  the  hours  of 
work  for  chUdren  ?  and  if  so, 

What  are  the  limitanons  you  would  propose  i — 

«  No." 


OPINIONS  OF  BOARDS  OF  GUARDIANS. 
Aylesbukt  Board  of  Guardians. 

89.  Minutes  made  at  a  meeting  of  this  Board  held 
at  the  board  room  on  the  20th  of  May  1868. 

Mr.  Culley  attended  the  Board  and  introduced  the 
questions  as  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  agriculture,  and  the  education  of  such  children 
which  had  been  mentioned  to  the  board  last  Wednes- 
day, and,  after  discussion, 

It  was  resolved. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  no  legislative 
restrictions  are  necessary  with  reference  to  the  em- 
ployment of  boys  and  girls  in  agriculture,  either  in 
fixing  a  minimum  age  or  to  protect  them  from  phy- 
sical injury. 

That  having  regard  to  the  number  of  schools  of 
late  years  established  in  almost  every  village  through- 
out the  rural  districts  of  the  county,  and  the  facilities 
now  being  offered  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  it  is  not  expedient  to  put  in  force  any  com- 
pulsory system  of  education. 

Thame  Board. 

90.  Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Thame  Board 
of  Guardians  made  at  their  meeting  on  the  25th 
June  1868. 

"George  Culley,  Esquire,  a  Commissioner  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  employment  of  children,  young 
persons,  and  women  in  agriculture,  attended  the 
Board  and  stated  the  objects  of  the  inquiry  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  guardians 
thereon. 

"  Resolved  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  board,  boys 
under  10  years  of  age  (if  employed  at  all  in  agricul- 
ture) should  not  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  horses. 

"  That  children  of  both  sexes  should  be  kept  at 
school  until  10  years  of  age. 

"  That  no  legislative  interference  relative  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  agriculture  after  that  age 
should  be  made." 

William  Parker, 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

Buckingham  Board. 

91.  "  The  Guardians  of  the  Buckingham  Union  are 
of  opinion  that  legislation  is  not  required  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  age  below  which  children  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  employed  in  farm  labour,  either 
for\  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  from  physical 
injury,  or  of  securing  for  them  a  satisfactory  elemen- 
tary education." 

91a.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Hearne,  clerk 
of  the  guardians,  enclosing  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

.    Buckingham  Union, 
Dear  Sir,  June  24,  1868. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  guardians  to  enclose  you 
their  reply  to  the  questions  put  to  them  by  you, 
which,  as  you  will  see  negatives  the  necessity  for 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of 
children  in  farm  labour.  I  may,  perhaps,  add  that  the 
question  was  very  fully  and  ably  discussed  before  this 
decision  was  arrived  at.  The  board  seemed  to  feel  a 
difficulty  in  supplying  authentic  information  as  to  the 
rate  of  wages  in  the  several  parishes  comprised  in  the 
union  ;  but  there  appeared  to  be  an  opinion  that  more 
cottage  accommodation  was  wanted,  although  many 
new  cottages  have  been  within  the  last  few  years 
built  in  the  district. 

It  seems  to  me  that  union  rating  has  i-emoved  the 
chief  obstacle  which  has  existed  to  the  erection  of 
cottages  on  or  near  the  farms  requiring  the  labour 
which  the  cottages  shelter,  and  that  if  reasonable 
power  is  given  to  tenants  for  life,  &c.,  to  chai-ge  their 
estates  with   the   cost  of  building   and   repairing  a 
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necessary  number  of  labourers'  houses,  nothing  more 
can  be  expected  of  the  legislature  in  this  direction. 
I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 
Heney  Heakne. 


Newport  Pagnell  Union. 

92.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Gruardians  held 
at  the  union  workhouse  on  Wednesday  the  10th  day 
of  June  1868. 

"  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  seconded  by 
Coales,  and 

"  Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  board  there 
is  no  objection  to  restrict  the  employment  of  boys 
in  field  labour  to  those  who  have  passed  their  tenth 
year. 

"  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Tarver,  and 

"  Eesolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  board  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  increased  support,  by  way  of 
pecuniary  grants  as  pajonents  for  results  be  giten  by 
Government,  to  night  schools  whether  superintended 
by  certificated  or  uncertificated  teachers,  and  that  the 
age  at  which  boys  should  be  admitted  to  such  night 
schools  be  fixed  at  10  instead  of  12." 

William  Powell, 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


Ameesham  Boaed. 

93.  Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Guardians 
of  Amersham  Union  held  June  16th  1868. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Amer- 
sham Union  held  at  the*workhouse,  Amersham,  on 
the  16th  day  of  June  1868,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
information  and  assistance  to  the  Commissioners 
appointed  under  the  Royal  Commission,  "  to  inquire 
"  into  and  report  u^on  the  employment  of  children, 
"  young  persons,  and  women  in  agriculture,  for  the 
"  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  and  with 
"  what  modification  the  principles  of  the  Factory 
"  Acts  can  be  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  such 
"  employments,  and  especially  with  a  view  to  the 
"  better  education  of  such  children." 

Present : 
Thomas  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

William  Lowndes,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Howey,  Esq.,  Cap- 
tain Harmar  Hardy,  Mr.  Birch,  Mr.  Rickards,  Mr. 
Gurney,  Mr.  Crouch,  Mr.  W.  Weller,  Mr.  Charsley, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Judge, 

George  Culley,  Esq.,  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
appointed  with  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  attended  the  meeting. 

Proposed  by  William  Lowndes,  Esq.,  seconded  by 
Mr.  William  Weller,  and  carried.  That  if  the  principle 
of  the  Factory  Acts  is  to  be  applied  there  should  be  an 
absolute  prohibition  from  employing  children  in  agri- 
cultural labour  under  the  age  of  10  years,  but  after 
that  age  all  further  interference  should  end. 


Eton  Board. 

94.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  for 
Eton  Union,  held  at  the  union  workhouse  at  Slough 
on  the  30th  of  June  1868,  it  was  "  Proposed  by  Mr. 
"  Way  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Irvine,  that  it  is  desir- 
«  able  to  legislate  to  prevent  children  being  employed 
«  in  agricultural  labour  up  to  10  years  and  to  compel 
"  their  attendance  at  school  ;  an  amendment  was  put 
«  by  Mr.  C.  S.  CantreU,  seconded  by  Mr.  Geo.  Botham, 
"  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  legislate  for  the  purpose 
«  of  fixing  the  age  at  which  children  should  be  em- 
«  ployed  in  agriculture.  There  were  for  the  amend- 
"'ment  nine  votes  and  for  the  resolution  four,  showing 
"  a  majoi-ity  in  favour  of  the  amendment  of  five 
"  votes." 


94a.  Extract  from  letter  from  Mr.  R.  Barrett, 
clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  Eton  Union, 
Bucks,  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Dear  Sir,  June  24th  1868. 

For  your  guidance  I  may  state  that  as  a  rule 
(in  the  district)  boys  are  not  employed  under  the  age 
of  12,  and  girls  scaicely  at  all  until  after  16,  when 
they  rank  as  adults  and  are  paid  the  same  as  women, 
their  hours  of  labour  from  8  till  4. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  during 
harvest  and  probably  when  the  thrashing  machine  is 
in  operation,  but  my  experience  leads  to  the  conclusion 

that  the  exceptions  are  few. 

*  »  *  *  ,*  * 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly. 
R.  H.  Barrett. 

94J.  Rules  of  the  Eton  Board  of  Guardians  for 
placing  out  children  to  board  and  lodge. 

The  following  copy  t)f  the  above  rules  was  kindly 
given  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  along  with  a 
copy  of  the  register  of  school  attendance  of  the  children 
of  widows  receiving,  relief,  which  must  be  presented 
every  time  an  application  is  made  for  renewal  of 
relief. 

Cop^  of  Rule&. 

"  The  board  will  pay  3s.  6d.  per  week  with  each 
child,  provided  they  have  a  sufficiency  of  good  whole- 
some food  and  warm  and  cleanly  lodging  ;  the  money 
to  be  paid  on  the  weekly  visits  of  the  relieving  officer 
for  the  district. 

"  The  board  will  supply  each  child  with  a  proper 
outfit  of  clothing  as  per  list  annexed,  which  is  .to  be 
renewed  and  kept  in  decent  repair  by  the  party  with 
whom  the  children  are  placed,  and  for  this,  after. the 
expiration  of  three  months,  6s.  6d.  quarterly  will  be 
paid  in  advance,  It  is  however  to  be  understood, 
that  it  is  optional  with  the  board  whether  to  pay  this 
sum  in  money,  or  to  supply  its  value  in  clothing, 
A  list  of  the  clothes  will  be  supplied  with  each  child, 
which  is  to  be  shown  when  required  either  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  or  by  the  relieving  officer  on  ihis. 
weekly  visits.  The  clothing  to  be  at  all  times. pon- 
sidered  to  be  the  property  of  the  board. 

"  The  children  shall  be  sent  regularly  to  school  ou 
week  days  (and  to  Sunday  school  where  opportunity 
ofiers),  and  on  Sundays  shall  attend  divine  worship. 
After  13  years  of  age  they  may  be  employed  for 
Wages  in  any  labour  of  which  the  guardians  through 
the  relieving  officer  may  approve.  Two-thirds  of  the 
wages  they  may  earn  when  at  work  will  be  deducted 
by  the  relieving  officer  from  the  weekly  payments, 
the  remaining  one-third  wUl  be  the  property  of  the 
person  who  may  lodge  and  clothe  them,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  extra  food  and  clothing  which  may 
be  considered  necessary  in  consequence  of  such  em- 
ployment." 

The  Report  of  the  school  committee  to  the  Eton 
Board  also  given  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  is 
very  interesting,  and  shows  the  great  interest  taken 
by  the  board  in  the  education  of  children  falling  under 
its  care. 

95.  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  G.  O.  Rogers  to 
Geo.  Culley,  Esq. 

Newport  Pagnel, 
Sir.  July  17th,  1868. 

In  reply  to  the  two  questions  proposed  in  your 
letter  of  June  19th,  I  beg  to  say  that  females  are  not 
employed  in  agriculture  in  this  neighbourhood. 

With  reference  to  the  boys,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  poverty  of  the  parents  compels  them  often  to 
inten-upt  their  attendance  at  school  while  quite  young, 
and  to  take  them  away  from  school  at  much  too  early 
an  age  (greatly  to  their  disadvantage),  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  legislation  is  necessary  to  counteract  this 
evil. 
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Indeed,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  at  the  present  rate 
of  wages  be  oppressive  to  the  poor, 
I  remain,  Sir, 
*  Tonr  obedient  servant, 

Geo,  Osboen  Eogees. 


RELIEVING  OFFICERS'  EVIDENCE. 
Thame  Union, 

96.  William  J.  Nash,  relieving  officer,  Bucks 
district,  inspector  of  nuisances : 

"  The  cottages  are  not  good  throughout  my  district, 
and  are  very  bad  in  some  parishes.  Worst  in  Brill, 
Towersey  and  Shabbington.  The  poor  in  the  district 
are  very  badly  off.  As  inspector  of  nuisances  I  have 
summoned  10  persons  in  12  months." 

Buckingham  Union. 

97.  Mr.  Richard  King,  relieving  officer,  Tinge- 
wick  : 

"  The  worst  cottages,  as  a  rule,  in  my  district  are 
in  Marsh  Gibbon.  In  Marsh  Gibbon  a  few  women 
are  employed  in  general  farm  work,  such  as  setting 
beans ;  they  get  Is.  8«?..per  bushel  for  bean  plant- 
ing ;  the  men  if  planting  beans  make  it  a  rule  to 
plant  a  bushel,  and  then  go  and  work  at  their 
allotment,  some  few  work  out  the  day,  and  can  earn 
2s.  6d.  a  day  at  it." 

Newport  Pagnbll  Union. 

98.  Mr.  Wm.  Gardener,  relieving  officer,  and 
inspector  of  puisances : 

"  The  cottages  in  my  parishes  are,  as  a  rule, 
pretty  good,  the  worst  vUlage  I  have,  is  Hanslope. 
Some  very  poor  cottages  in  Olney.  No  women  work 
on  farms  except  a  little  in  hay  time  and  harvest. 
Girls  make  lace  and  sew  shoes  round  Olney,  Farm 
labourers  have  11«.  to  12s.  a  week;  horse  keepers 
14s.  There  are  two  many  beerhotfses  in  some  of 
our  villages.  I  don't  know  any  village  of  any  size 
without  a  school.  Very  seldom  see  a  boy  at  work 
under  10  years,  except  a  few  '  bird  kee^ping.^  " 

99.  Mr.  Chew,  relieving  officer,  and  inspector  Of 
nuisances  : 

"  I  have  24  parishes,  of  which  three  have  no 
schools;  of  these  three,  Shenley  is  the  largest.  The 
labourers'  cottages  in  my  parishes  are  generally  good, 
the  exceptions  are  North  Crawley,  and  Little  Brick- 
hill  :  the  cottages  are  very  good,  in  Great  Brickhill, 
Water  Eaton,  and  Broughton.  Wages,  a-verage  12s. 
Few  children  are  employed  in  farm  labour  under  12 
years.  I  think  the  labourers  are  well  off  in  my 
district." 

Ameesham  Union. 

100.  Chesham  district,  Mr.  H.  Scatr,  relieving 
officer : 

"The  wives  and  daughters  of  farm  labourers  in 
Chesham  plait.  The  rents  of  their  cottages  vary 
from  Is.  Qd.  to  2s.  Qd.  per  week. 

"Farm  labourers  wages  vary  from  lis.  to  12s.  a 
week  in  winter,  now  they  are  getting  15s.  a  week, 
haymaking,  men  mowing  by  the  piece  make  20s.  to 
22s.  per  week. 

"  The  worst  cottages  in  Chesham  parish  are  in 
Botley  and  Ashley  Green,  and  belong  to  small  tene- 
ment holders.  Boys  seldom  go  to  work  before  10, 
and  are  generally  at  school  up  to  that  age.  There  is 
plenty  of  work  for  good  labourers,  but  there  are  some 
the  farmers  would  not  employ  at  any  price." 

101.  Amersham  district,  Mr.  W.  Bryan,  relieving 

officer : 

"  In  spring,  boys  are  employed  as  young  as  8  m 
weeding  and  '  bird  starving,'  but  they  are  not  generally 
regularly  employed  before  10  or  11.  They  get  4(f. 
and  6d.  a  day  picking  couch. 

«  A  few  adult  women  are  employed  weeding  by  the 


piece  they  make  Is.  to  Is.  2c?.  a  day.  In  harvest  they 
help  their  husbands  in  piece  work.  The  cottages  in 
my  district  generally  are  not  good.  In  Penn  and 
Chenies  they  are  remarkably  good  where  they  belong 
to  the  landowners.  There  are  bad  cottages  without 
ventilation  or  drainage  in  Washington  Row  in  Am- 
ersham. There  are  very  bad  cottages  in  Chalfont 
St.  Giles,  and  in  Lee,  belonging  to  small  owners.  If 
corn  gets  dear  the  farmers  raise  wages,  last  winter 
they  gave  lis.  to  12s.,  the  winter  before,  10s.  to  lis. 

"  The  water  supply  is  bad  in  Great  Missendon  and 
Amersham  commons,  and  Penn." 

Wycombe  Union. 

102.  Mr.  J.  J.  Painter,  relieving  officer,  Stokeri- 
church  district : 

"  In  my  district  in  Bucks  children  are  a  good  deal 
employed  in  agriculture  often  below  10 ;  up  to  10 
some  go  to  school,  and  some  do  nothing,  There  are 
very  few  parents  who  cannot  keep  their  children  at 
school  up  to  10,  after  10  the  very  poor  people  cannot 
keep  them  at  school.  In  my  Bucks  district  (part  of 
district  in  Oxford)  very  few  women  work  in  fields. 
The  Board  does  not  pay  for  school  attendance  of 
children  receiving  relief,  but  encourages  them  to  send 
them.  The  absence  of  the  children  from  school  arises 
chiefly  from  the  carelessness  of  the  parents." 

103.  Mr.  Russell,  relieving  officer,  Great  Marlow 
district  : 

"  I  think  the  parents  could  send  their  children  to 
school  much  more  than  they  do.  The  ordinary  wage 
near  Marlow  is  12s.  a  week. 


Eton  Union. 

104.  Mr.  H.  A.  Aberdeen,  relieving  officer  : 

f'  Children  are  rarely  employed  in  farm  labour  in 
my  district  under  10. 

"  The  boys  who  would  be  in  the  union  house  are 
farmed  out  with  respectable  cottagers,  calculating 
3s.  Qd.  for  a  boy's  keep  per  week  we  deduct  2s.  3df.  of 
his  earnings  or  supposed  earnings  to  pay  the  difference 
to  the  person  he  lives  with.  Suppose  the  boy  can 
earn  3s.,  we  pay  the  person  he  lives  with  Is.  6d. 
The  cottages  in  my  district  (Datchet,  Denham^  Eton, 
Horton,  Ives,  Langley,  and  Uptpn,)  are  good,  but 
the  rents  very  high,  4s.  to  os.  a  week  ;  the  cottagers 
let  part  of  their  house  which  sometimes  lesws  to 
crowding  ;  very  few  cottages  in  Slough  are  altogether 
occupied  by  one  family.  Farmer's  men  earn  12s.,  13s., 
and  14s.  a  week,  and  get  IZ.  a  week  for  a  few  weeks 
in  harvest.  A  good  many  women  are  employed  weed- 
.ing  and  couching,  they  get  about  Is.  a  day  in  summer 
and  Sd.  a  day  in  winter,  and  work  from  8  a.m.  till 
4  p.m.  Horses,  and  the  boys  with  them,  cease  work 
at  2,  and  the  boys  help  to  look  after  the  horses.  The 
people  are  and  have  been  healthy  for  some  time  past. 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  a  single  man,  or  a  man 
and  his  wife  without  children,  are  more  likely  to  get 
to  the  workhouse,  than  a  man  with  a  family." 

Burnham  district,  Mr.  R.  J.  Rogers,  relieving 
officer  : 

"  The  effects  on  morality  of  the  employment  of 
females  in  agriculture  are  the  worst  possible,  rendering 
them  wholly  unfit  for  domestic  duties.  I  consider 
that  there  should  be  a  system  of  compulsory  education 
applicable  to  both  sexes.  The  standard  should  of 
course  be  low,  but  I  would  enact  that  every  chUd 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  do  simple  sums  in 
arithmetic  before  he  or  she  be  permitted  to  receive 
wages.  When  the  chUd  had  attained  to  this  educa- 
tional standard,  he  or  she  should  be  furnished  with  a 
certificate  entitling  him  or  her  to  work.  It  should 
be  made  a  misdemeanor  to  employ  any  child  unable 
to  produce  such  a  certificate.  The  cottages  are  very 
dear  in  Burnham  parish,  3s.,  3s.  4e?.,  and  3s.  6rf.  a 
week  for  anything  like  a  decent  cottage ;  14  cottages 
called  '  the  Barrack '  are  very  bad  and  dirty,  are  let 
at  2s.  per  week." 

3  Y  2 
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SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  EVIDENCE. 

AylESBUET  IjNIOSf. 

106.  Mr.  Wm.  Gibbins. — National  School,  1st 
class  (certificate),  Waddesdon ;  9  years  teacher. 

"  The  vast  majority  of  young  persons  in  the  parish 
are  growing  up  Avithout  any  education  to  be  of  prac- 
tical use  to  them.  They  come  to  school  at  3,  and 
attend  till  about  8,  and  their  attendance  is  so  bad 
that  they  come  back  to  the  night  school  in  a  yeai-  or 
two  unable  to  form  their  letters.  In  Standard  V.  of 
the  Revised  Code,  in  five  years,  I  have  only  pre- 
sented seven  boys  and  three  girls,  and  of  these  only 
five  boys  and  two  girls  belong  to  the  class  of  farm 
labourers.  In  Standard  VI.,  I  have  presented  one  boy 
and  two  girls,  speaking  of  children  for  whom  I  can 
claim  a  grant.  A  boy  of  average  ability,  if  kept 
regularly  at  school  till  10,  would  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  cipher  easily,  and  I  think  the  night  school 
would  be  sufficient  with  good  attendance,  say  an 
attendance  of  36  nights  of  1-|  hours,  to  keep  up  their 
education.  This  school  would  be  much  better  if 
there  was  only  one  in  the  village." 

107.  Mr.  H.  H.  Clark. — Aston  Clinton  National 
School ;  7  years  teacher  ;  3  years  at  Aston  Clinton. 

"  Boys,  as  well  as  girls,  are  withdrawn  from  my . 
school  for  plait.  Some  boys  are  obliged  by  their 
parents  to  plait  18  scores  per  week,  about  12  of  these 
come  to  me  from  three  to  five  half-days  in  the  week ; 
they  are  obliged  to  come  three  half-days  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  Lady  de  Rothschild's  clothing  and  shoe 
clubs,  into  which  they  pay  5d.  per  week  and  receive 
shoes  and  clothing  to  the  value  of  \0d.  Some  boys 
as  young  as  7  are  employed  in  the  gangs  about  the 
grounds  at  Aston  Clinton.  If  a  boy  attended  school 
regularly  from  6  to  10,  he  should  be  able  to  read, 
write,  and  use  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  for 
ordinary  purposes  ;  if  they  were  compelled  to  attend 
a  night  school  regularly  for  the  winter  half-year  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  this  elementary  educa- 
tion. Day  attendance  during  three  winter  months 
would  be  quite  as  effective,  or  more  so.  One  hour's 
attendance  in  day  school  is  equal  to  three  in  night 
school." 

108.  Mr.  Jos.  Little. — Dinton,  certificated  teacher ; 
14  years'  standing. 

"  If  a  boy  came  to  school  at  5  and  remained  tUl 
10,  attending  regularly,  he  would  be  able  to  read  and 
writ§  tolerably  well,  and  do  the  &"st  four  rules  of 
arithmetic.  I  think  that  if  after  10  he  attended 
regularly  at  a  night  school,  say  six  months  of  three 
nights  per  week,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up 
that  education.  I  think  the  parents  in  this  parish 
are  anxious  to  send  their  children  to  school." 

109.  Mr.  Thos.  Eagleton. — Sione ;  27  years' 
teacher. 

"  If  a  boy  attended  school  regularly  from  5  to  10 
yeai'S  of  age,  he  would  be  able  to  read  with  facility, 
and  do  the  first  fom-  rules  of  arithmetic.  Between 
10  and  13,  this  elementary  education  might  be  kept 
up  by  attendance  during  four  winter  months,  or 
regular  attendance  at  night  school.  Such  education 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  agricultural  labourers." 

WiNSLOw  Uniox. 

1 10.  Mr.  Thomas  Piper.  —  National  and  Free 
School  teacher.  A  teacher  for  30  years,  in  G-lou- 
cestershire,  Devonshire,  Hampshire,  Kent,  Sufi^olk, 
Middlesex,  Herts,  and  Bucks  ;  3  years  in  Winslow. 

"  I  think  the  ability  of  children  varies  a  good  deal 
iu  different  counties,  and  that  town  boys  are  sharper 
than  country  boys,  as  a  rule.  I  think  the  children  I 
have  here  are  slower  than  those,  for  instance,  in 
Herts  or  Suffolk,  or  Kent  or  Gloucester.  The 
sharpest  boys  of  the  agricultural  class  I  have  had 
were  in  Kent.  I  think  that  the  boys  here,  if  they 
could  attend  regularly  fi-om  6  up  to  10,  would  require 
very  little  school  attendance  after  10  to  maintain 
their  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering  ;  say  attendance 


at  night  schools  up  to  13.  I  visit,  as  a  Scriptm-e 
reader,  many  parents  of  children  attending  and  not 
attending  school.  When  children  are  not  attending 
I  find  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  want  on  part  of  the 
little  money  the  children  earn  at  bird  keeping,  for 
instance.  The  cost  of  living  in  this  parish  is  very 
high,  and  wages  low  and  in-egular,  and  I  therefore 
think  that  many  pai-ents  with  large  families  could  not 
afford  to  keep  their  children  at  school  -without  some 
assistance." 

111.  Mr.  J.  R.  ^^er.— Middle  Claydon,  certificated 
teacher,  12  years'  standing. 

"  If  a  child  came  at  6  and  remained  iu  regular 
attendance  up  to  10,  he  should  be  able  to  read  and 
write  pretty  well,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  use 
thoroughly  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  between 
10  and  13,  I  think  half-time  attendance  would  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  this  elementary  education.  I 
mean  by  half  time  such  portions  of  the  year,  not  less 
than  six  months,  which  should  be  specified  before- 
hand, and  regulated  by  the  requirements  of  agricultural 
labour.  And  I  think  the  requirements  of  agricultural 
labour  in  this  district  would  allow  such  attendance. 
I  think  a  good  deal  of  pressure  is  put  upon  the 
parents  by  the  faimer  to  obtain  the  labour  of  children 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  wages  of  a  man." 

112.  Mr.  Chas.  Willcocks,  Beachampton,  says, 
"  I  have  been  master  of  this  school  for  13  years,  in 
"  which  time  only  one  labourer's  child  has  reached 
"  the  first  class.  There  is  an  endowment ,  of  70Z.  for 
"  boys,  we  never  refuse  girls,  but  find  it  difficult  to 
"  get  them  to  attend." 

Leighton  Union. 

113.  Miss  Pearson,  Eddlesborough  : 

"  I  have  been  teacher  seven  years.  We  teach 
plaiting  iu  school  j  the  childi-en  plait  three  hours  per 
day.  We  stopped  plait  under  8  years  old  last 
week.  We  let  the  children  plait  to  induce  them  to 
attend  school.  The  attendance  is  very  irregular  after 
8.  The  parents  cannot  keep  their  children  without 
plaiting.  Wages  are  very  low  in  this  parish,  from 
10s.  to  lis.  per  week." 

114.  Mr.  Wotton  Winsor. — Certificated  teacher, 
3J  years  standing. 

"  At  10  a  child  should  be  able  to  read  and  write 
easily,  and  use  first  four  rules  'of  arithmetic  for 
ordinary  purposes,  attendance  having  been  regular 
from  five  years  old;  from  10  to  13  four  winter 
months'  schooling  would  keep  up  this  elementary 
education.  I  have  a  good  many  children  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  up  to  12.  Our  attendance  is  very 
good." 

Ameesham  Union. 

115.  Mr.  Jas.  Dolman. — Chemies.  Certificated 
master ;  6  years. 

"  After  regular  attendance  to  10  years  of  age,  a 
half-time  attendance  would  be  necessary  up  to  13 
years  of  age  to  keep  up  the  elementary  education 
gained  at  10,  and  secure  the  power  of  using  it  in 
after  life,  say  half-day,  or  alternate  day,  or  even 
alternate  week's  attendance ;  but  the  interval  for 
work  should  not  be  longer  than  a  week.  I  think  the 
boys  here  are  tolerably  sharp  for  ah  agricultural 
district.  I  found  them  duller  in  Surrey  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight." 

Eton  Union. 

116.  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  T.  F.  Mason, 
schoolmaster,  Denham-Uxbridge,  to  George  Cullev, 

Esq.  : — 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  been  requested  by  B.  H.  W.  Way, 
Esq.,  of  this  parish,  to  state  to  you  my  view  of 
educating  children  after  they  have  been  employed  foi- 
a  time  at  field  work.     My  opinion  is,  and  has  always 
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been  the  same,  that  a  child  should  be  sent  to  school 
lit  an  early  age  and  there  remain  until  he  is  at  least 
12  years  of  age,  and  under  no  pretence  whatever 
should  he  be  allowed  to  be  kept  from  school  to  bird 
keep,  or  any  other  field  work,  until  he  is  old  enough 
to  be  permanently  taken  away  to  earn  his  daily  bread. 
My  opinion  has  been  very  carefuUy  formed,  and  is  the 
result  of  at  least  20  years'  experience  as  master  of 
this  school  situate  in  an  agricultural  pai-ish.  I  have 
long  ago  discovered  that  if  a  child  has  been  kept 
from  school,  say  during  the  summer  months  to  go  to 
farm  work,  and  then  returns  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  with  very  few  exceptions  does  that  child 
come  back  again  with  the  same  teachable  mind  as 
when  he  left  school.  He  is  restless,  he  is  not  docile, 
in  a  word,  he  shows  symptoms  of  insubordination,  and 
perhaps  rightdown  rebellion.  It  may  be  asked,  what 
has  wrought  this  great  change  in  the  once  tractable, 
submissive,  and  quiet  child  ?  and  the  only  answer  that 
can  be  satisfactorily  given  is,  that  for  the  last  four  or 
five  months,  his  companions  or  associates  have  been 
farm  labourers,  who  have  contaminated  him  with 
their  coarse  language  and  brutalizing  conversation, 
coupled  with  the  fact,  that  when  at  work  they  are 
not  under  the  slightest  disciphne  either  at  home  or 
under  the  farmer  who  is  his  employer.  I  think  boys 
living  in  an  agricultural  parish  ought  to  leave  school 
permanently  to  follow  farm  occupations  at  the  age  of 
12  years,  and  not  to  exceed  13,  except  in  rare  cases, 
such  as  parents  who  are  in  better  circumstances,  and 
perhaps  can  afford  to  apprentice  their  children  to 
trades,  or  other  more  lucrative  positions  in  life  than 
farm  labourers. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  F.  Mason. 

117.  Marginal  notes  written  by  Sir  Harry  Verney, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  landowner,  Claydon,  Bucks,  on  a  copy 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioner's  instructions  : — 
"  I  do  not  think  that  legislation  is  required  for  the 
pui-pose  of  limiting  the  hours  of  work  for  boys  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  labour,  nor  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  proper   meal  times,  nor  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  the  distance  to  which  they  should  be  allowed 
to  go  to  their  work,  nor  to  protect  females  from  un- 
hejQthy  or  unsuitable  employment  in  agriculture." 

"  The  defective  state  of  the  education  of  the  young 
found  at  work,  where  such  education  is  defective,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  indisposition  of  the  parents  to 
forego  the  weekly  sum  that  may  be  added  to  the 
family  earnings  by  the  child's  labour,  and  to  the  low 
moral  tone  of  the  parents." 

"  If  it  were  decided  to  fix  an  age  below"which  boys 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  employed  in  farm  work,  I 
would  suggest  10. years  ;  but  that  would  bear  hard  on 
a  large  young  famUy,  when  a  boy  of  9  might  earn 
2s.  or  2s.  6d.  per  week  by  bird  keeping." 

"  A  labouring  man,  with  regular  employment  and  a 
thi'ifly  wife,  can  pay  their  children's  schooling,  except- 
ing in  cases  of  sickness  or  large  families  of  young 
children  (a  wide  exception)." 

"  Over-crowding  of  cottages  is  a  great  evil ;  much 
has  been  done  to  provide  against  it.  I  sometimes 
suggest  to  parents  to  let  the  boys  or  a  young  man 
sleep  downstairs  for  a  time,  but  they  do  not  like  it." 

"  Young  girls  are  never  employed  in  agricultural 
labour.  A  stout  young  woman  or  even  a  mother  of  a 
family  can  earn  about  Is.  daily  haymaking." 

"  If  any  enactment  were  desirable,  interfering 
between  the  farmer  and  labourer  or  labom-er's  chil- 
dren I  would  suggest  that  ability  to  pass  a  very  low 
examination  in  reading  and  writing  is  better  than  a 

limit  of  age."  . 

"  Such  an  examination  might  afford  some  stimulus 
to  parents  to  take  interest  in  their  children's  schooling." 

«  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  interfere  in  a  way  that 
may  appear  unjust  to  either  ;  a  little  farmer  often 
struggles  as  hard  as  a  labourmg  man  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  Neither  farmer  nor  labourer  ought  to 
think  that  the  latter  is  under  the  peculiar  protection 


of  the  Government.  There  is  some  danger  of  em- 
ployers of  labour  losing  the  sense  of  responsibility  for 
their  labourers  and  of  parents  for  their  children. 
Interference  between  farmer  and  labourer  is  a  very 
nice  point." 

"  I  have  often  discussed  with  my  rector,  my  steward, 
farmers  and  labourers,  the  question'  where  cottages  for 
farm  labourers  ought  to  be  built :  in  the  village  or 
near  the  farm  house,  when  at  a  distance,  say,  one  or 
two  miles  from  the  village." 

"  My  rector  says  near  the  school  and  church  ;  the 
labourer's  wife  says  the  same,  including,  of  course,  as 
her  reason  the  village  shop,  living  near  her  friends,  &c." 

"  Her  husband  objects  to  walking  a  long  distance 
to  his  work,  especially  if  he  is  walking  all  day,  which 
is  usually  the  case  with  the  carter,  ploughman,  8fC.  ; 
but  the  work  of  many  farm  labourers  is  more  of  the 
hands  and  arms  than  of  the  legs,  such  as  hedging  and 
ditching,  plashing  hedges,  pulling  thistles,  thrashing, 
and  thatching.  These  do  not  suffer  by  a  walk  to  and 
from  their  work.  The  most  responsible  man  on  a 
farm  is  the  carter ;  the  farmer  likes  to  have  him  live 
near,  in  case  of  an  accident,  and  to  bait  his  horses." 

"  When  the  horses  come  in  in  winter  they  get  first 
a  little  hay,  then  the  carter  goes  to  his  dinner,  and 
then  ought  to  spend  1-|-  or  2  hours  baiting  (oats  and 
chaff)  and  cleaning  his  horses,  after  which  he  leaves 
his  horses  with  their  supply  of  hay  for  the  night. 
For  this  duty  a  carter  ought  to  be  near  ;  but  if  his 
cottage  is  too  nbak,  the  children  woidd  always  be  in 
the  farm  yard,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  farmer." 

"  What  I  desire  for  my  outlying  farms  is  to  have  a 
couple  of  cottages  for  each,  on  the  hard  road,  supply- 
ing a  dry  walk  to  the  village  ;  and  I  would  let  those 
with  my  farm,  so  that  the  farmer  would  have  entire 
control  over  his  labourers  living  in  them.  This 
power  might  occasionally  be  abused,  but  it  would  be 
to  the  interest  of  both  farmer  and  labourer  to  do  fairly 
by  each  other." 

"  Formerly  the  carter  used  to  be  unmarried,  and 
live  in  the  farm  house." 

118.  Copy  of  Letter  from  Rev.  W.    R.  Fremantle, 
Claydon,  to  G6o.  CuUey,  Esq. 

Claydon  Rectory, 
Dear  Sik,  July  7th,  1868. 

I  FIND,  from  a  conversation  with  Sir  Harry 
Verney,  that  you  are  in  possession  of  all  the  informa- 
tion which  I  could  give  you  with  respect  to  the  state 
of  education  at  Claydon ;  I  will  not,  therefore,  trouble 
you  with  a  repetition  of  it.  I  will  only  venture  to 
make  a  remark  which  is  based  upon  the  experience  of 
30  years  in  a  rural  district.  The  real  difficulty  of 
school-keeping  is  to  secure  the  attendance  of  children. 
Labourers  in  the  receipt  of  10s.  or  12s.  a  week  prefer 
the  2s.  or.  2s.  6d.  per  week  which  a  little  boy  of  7  or 
6  years  of  age  will  earn  by  keeping  a  pig  in  the  lane 
or  minding  sheep,  to  the  payment  of  2d.  per  week  for 
his  learning  to  read  and  write.  Many  of  the  farmers 
encourage  this,  because  they  too  often  obtain  work  at 
2s.  6d.  per  week  out  of  a  big  strong  boy,  which  other- 
wise would  cost  them  10s.  from  an  adult.  I  am  not 
at  aU  sure  whether  the  fault  does  not  lie  more  in  the 
employers  than  in  the  employed  ;  but  wherever  the 
evil  lies  there  is  only  one  cure  for  it,  and  that  is  in  a 
protective  law  for  little  boys  and  girls — protection 
against  the  covetousness  of  parents  and  the  covetous- 
ness  of  employers.  The  law  I  should  like  to  see 
passed  would  be  of  this  nature  :  no  boy  or  girl  shall 
be  employed  in  manual  work  until  they  can  produce  a 
testimonial  signed  by  a  certificated  master  or  mistress, 
and  countersigned  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or 
the  minister  of  the  chapel  or  church  to  which  the 
individual  belongs,  that  they  can  read  and  write. 
The  advantages  of  this  law  would  be  twofold :  first, 
it  would  prevent  little  children  being  put  to  hard 
labour  before  they  are  fit  for  it,  and  secondly  it  would 
compel  the  employer  to  pay  a  just  price  for  work 
done,  and  enable  parents  to  do  better  for  their  children. 
Often  and  often  I  have  known  a  strong  father  out  of 
work  while  a  little  boy  has  been  the  breadwinner  of 
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the  family ;  and  i  may  add  tIiat,.igeiieraUy  when  a 
child  has  been  long  enough  at  school  to  learn  to  read 
and  write,  he  is  not  hastily  taken  away,  the  benefits 
of  a  good  education  are  realized.  I  was  looking  over 
our  school  registers  not  long  ago,  which  have  been 
keptisince  1825,  and  in  tracing  out  the  history  of  a 
generation  I  have  found  that  almost  in  every  case 
where  the  boys  began  life  by  a  regular  and  continuous 
attendance  at  the  school,  they^have  turned  out  well, 
and  to  this  there  is  scarcely  an  exception,  whereas  in 
the  example  of  irregular  attendance,  and  of  shcH-t 
duration^  the  boys  have  either  come  to  grief,  or  have 
grown  np  into  the  type  or  the  ignorant  alehouse  sot, 
their  families  a  burden  to  everyone.  Of  course,  there 
may  be  here  and  there  an  exception  to  this,  but  it  is 
rare.  Hoping  that  Government  will  take  this  view  of 
the  subject  in  hand, 

'•  I  am,  dear  Sir," 

I  Yours  faithfully, 

W.  R.  FsEMAlfTLE. 

,  P,S. — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  of 
Government  inspection  does  not  work  Well.  The 
efforts  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  is  to  give  the 
chjldren  a  sort  of  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  three 
si^hjects  which  will  secure  for  them  the  Government 
grant ,  beyond  this  next  to  nothing  is  taught.  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  om*  boys  were  better  taught, 
knew  more,  conld  answer  general  questions  better, 
write  quite  as  weU,  and  read  as  well  20  years  ago  as 
they  do  now. 

1 19.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  B.  H.  W.  Way,  Esq.,  J.P., 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Denham,  to  Geo.  Cnlley,  Esq. 

Deah  Sie,  June,  30th,  1868. 

I  WRITE  a  few  lines  to  add  to  anything  that 
may  have  been  said  at  Slough  to-day  with  reference 
to  the  education  of  the  lower  orders,  I  am  still  of 
opinion  that  compulsory  education  would  be  of  great 
Value  to  the  community  for  many  reasons,  among 
others —  .•  nrr  :.  ■•    , 

1.  He  would  be  amenable  to  wholesome  discipline, 
say  from' 6  to  10  years  of  age. 

2.  He  ought  in  that  time  to  have  mastered  reading, 
writing,  and  the  four  first  elementary  rules  of  arith- 
metic, to  which  might  be  added  history  and  geography, 
and  of  course  have  received  religious  instruction, 
which  otherwise,  he  must,  I  apprehend,  be  totally 
without. 

■  3i  A  man  that  cannot  read,  if  out  of  work,  or  if 
it  be  too  wet  for  his  labour,  instead  of  being  able  to 
amuse  himself  with  a  book,  is  driven  to  a  public 
house  for  relaxation,  where  he  spends  in'  beer  that 
which  ought  to  go  in  bread,  and  druiikenness  is  the 
curse  of  the  labourer. 

4.  Take  up  any  calendar  at  any  assize,  and  see 
how  Imp.,  R.,  and  N.  will  preponderate  among  the 
prisoners. 

5.  The  child  is  father  to  the  man,  how  then  can 
a  boy  who  has  been  utterly  neglected  make  an  honest 
and  industrious  labourer  ? 

I  could  continue  much  longer,  but  will  conclude 
now  having  given  my  opinion  so  far.  I  may  how- 
ever add  that,  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
parishes  which  are  anxious  to  have  "  compulsoiily 
education,"  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
acquiring  it,  because  certain  people  are  blind  to  its 
advantages,  and  one  of  their  number  considers  educa- 
tion the  greatest  curse  of  the  labourer. 

I  think  the  employment  of  boys  in  bird  keeping  is 
a  great  mistake,  a  man  with  a  gun  would  be  much 
cheaper  and  more  efficient,  as  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
boys  in  such  work. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Tours  faithfully, 

Lord  of  the  Manor  of  B.  H.  "W.  Way. 

Denham,  Bucks. 

120.  Extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Brown, 
land  agent,  of  Tring,  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 
enclosing  a  report  of  a  lecture  on  "  The  labourer  and 


the  cottage,"  delivered  by  Mr.  Brown  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  and  Central  Bucks  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Aylesbury  in  April  1867. 

Sib,  Tring,  July  1868. 

I  SEND  you  the  only  report  I  have  of  the. 
paper  read  at  Aylesbury  last  year.     My  experience 
since  that  time  confirms  my  opinion  that  the  gi'eatest 
drawback   to  the   improvement  of  the   agricultural 
labourer  is  the  confounded  beershop  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  men  to  drink  more  than  is  necessary  for  their 
good.     The  beershops  are  the  curse  of  the  country, 
It  is  seldom  that  an  honest,  temperate,  and  indus- 
trious man  allows  his  family  to  be  brought  up  im- 
properly, and  so  long  as  such  temptations  are  held 
out  for  drunkenness,  I  see  but  little  chance  of  im- 
provement.   If  the  Commission  with  which  you  are 
connected  overlooks  this  crying  evil  I  shall  regret  it. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
To  G.  Cnlley,  Esti.  Wsr.  Beown. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Brown's 
paper.  After  speaking  of  the  contest  going_on  be- 
tween town  and  country  in  the  labour  market,  and  of 
the  inducement  which  may  be  held  out  to  young  men 
to  remain  in  or  return  to  their  native  villages  as  farm 
labourers,  Mr.  Brown  goes  on  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  education,  where  he  says  : — 

"  I  think  I  may  calculate  on  the  general  assent  of 
my  audience  (nearly  all  Bucks  farmers)  when  I  say 
that  the  early  age  at  which  children  are  now  em- 
ployed in  labour  to  the  neglect  of  their  educationj  is 
both  morally  and  physically  wrong.  The  mode  and 
extent  of  the  education  they  should  receive  is  a  con- 
tested point,  but  no  one  will  deny  that  to  train  them 
up  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  Queen,  it  is  necessary 
they  should  not  only  be  taught  to  read  and  write,' 
but  made  to  understand  religious  truths  and  prin- 
ciples, so  as  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duty  in 

after  years ,  .    .It  has  been  contended  that 

children  should  not  be  sent  to  work  until  they  are  10, 
or  for  a  whole  day  until  they  are  12  years  old,  and 
suggestions  have  been  made  that  half  the  day  should 
be  devoted  to  education  and  the  other  half  to  suitable 
labour,  or  according,  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Paget, 
which  has  many  recommendations,  on  ahernate  days  ; 
but  I  can  scarcely  see  my  way  to  any  general  adop- 
tion of  this  system,  because  the  farmer  has  but  little 
need  of  a  boy,  unless  his  services  are  continuous.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that,  as  full  employment  can  be 
found  in  summer  and  the  reverse  in  winter,  it  would 
be  better  if  the  boys  under  12  or  13  received  their 
education  during  the  winter  months,  restricting  the 
labour  to  the  elder  boys  and  men,  who  would  be 
better  able  to  battle  with  the  rough  weather.  I  am 
aware  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  labourer  with  a  family 
to  earn  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  without  his  boys' 
earnings  up  to  12  years,  but  with  better  management 
it  may  generally  be  met." 

On  the  subject  of  labourers'  cottages,  Mr.  Brown 
says,  "  Does  not  every  good  farmer  at  the  present  day 
"  demand  more  and  better  shelter  for  his  cattle,  and 
"  conveniences  for  preparing  their  food,  and -does  he 
"  not  insist  that  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
"  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  ?  If  this  be  so,  is 
"  it  not  right  that  the  man  who  is  to  till  the  soil  and 
"  look  after  these  cattle  should  be  treated  equally 
"  well ;  in  fact,  are  not  the  dwellings  of  the  labourers 
"  part  and  parcel  of  the  manufactory  of  the  farm 
"■..-..  These  cotteges  cannot  be  erected  in 
"  this  neighbourhood  at  a  cost  less  than  2501.  the 
"  pair,  which  at  4  per  cent,  (treated  as  farm  build- 
"  ings),  would  make  the  rent  51.  per  annum  or  say 
"  2s.  per  week,  and  this  the  labourer,  with  such 
"  conveniences  and  a  garden  at  the  rear  of  his  house, 
"  can  well  afford  to  pay,  indeed  better  than  half  the 
"  sum  for  a  miserable  cottage  and  scanty  garden.  I 
"  approve  of  the  allotment  system  near  towns  and 
"  villages,  but  half  the  quantity  of  land  at  the  rear  of 
"  the  cottage  is  of  as  much  value  as  double  the  quan- 
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"  tity  at  a  distance.  The  ispare  minutes  of  Himself, 
"  his  wife,  and  family,  can  be  better  devoted  to  the 
"  cultivation  uiider  such  circumstances." 

On«the  subject  of  wages,  Mr.  Brown  quotes  ex- 
amples of  wages  paid  on  farms  in  Dorsetshire,  Wilts, 
Bucks,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire^  tending  to  show 
that  there  is  no  such  great  difference  as  is  supposed 
in  the  actual  earnings  of  farm   labourers  and-  their 
families,  or  rather  of  the  means  of  earning  at  their 
disposal  if  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  them, 
in   the  different   counties   named ;  that  the   cost  of 
labour  on  ferms  does  not  vary  with  the  nominal  wage 
01  the  district  but  rather  with  the  management,  kind 
of  cultivation,  and  merit  of  the  labourers  employed ; 
and  that  the  general  tendency  of  increased  means  of 
communication  is  to  equalize  wiages.     In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Brown  says,  "  Why  do  1  advocate  education,  I 
"  will  not  say  better  education  because  some  do  get 
"  it,  and  I  regret  to  add,  abuse  it  afterwards ;  but 
•'  what  I  am  contending  for  is  a  suitable  education, 
"  that  a  youth,  when  he  approaches  manhood,  may 
"  know  how  to  read  and  write,  that  his  spare  time 
"  may  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 
"  and  that  he  may  comprehend  why  he  does  certain 
"  things,  and  not  move  about  very  often  with  less 
"  sagacity   than  the   shepherd's   dog.      You   cannot 
"  faU  to  see  that  better  stock,  better  implements,  and 
"  expensive  machinery  are  being  kept,  and  to  whom 
"  are  these  t6  be   entrusted?    To  an  ignorant  la- 
"  bourer  who  may  ruin  an  animal  or  spoil  an  imple- 
"  ment  in  a  very  short  space  ?     Again,  why  do  I 
"  advocate  good  cottages  and  gardes  upon  or  near 
"  the  farms  ?     It   is  to  encourage  the   respectable, 
"  honest,  industrious  man,  to  prevent  his  having  to 
"  pass  a  beershop  every  time  he  goes  to  his  home 
"  or  to  a  crowded  town  or  village  where  '  Evil  com- 

«  •  munications  corrupt  good  manners.'     

"  Why  have  I  troubled  you  at  such  length  about 
"  wages  ?  It  is  because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  pressing 
"  matter,  and  that  you  will  have  to  use  greater  dis- 
"  crimination  upon  this  point.  A  good,  honest,  in- 
"  dustrious  labourer,  who  does  a  fair  day's  work  and 
"  interests  himself  in  his  piaster's  welfare,  must  be 
"  treated  differently  to  those  who  get  through  the 
"  day  as  easy  as  they  can  and  care  but  little  about 
"  the  result.  From  what  I  have  read  to  you  the 
"  highest  wages  are  not  the  most  costly  , per  acre, 
"  and  from  my  own  experience,  good  men  at  good 
"  wages  are  cheaper  in  the  end.  I  have  lately  seen 
"  it  stated  tl;iat  in  certain  localities  the  farmers,  unso- 
"  licited,  have  agreed  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  Is. 
"  per  week  all  round,  but  I  submit  to  you  that  this 
«  is  a  mistake  and  wrong  in  principle.  You  cannot 
"  make  alterations  all  at  once,  or  reduce  some  men's 
"  pay  to  what  they  are  actually  worth,  but  you  can 
"  increase  the  wages  of  the  deserving,  whether  he 
«  be  a  married  or  a  single  man.  I  strongly  advocate 
"  paying  men  by  piece-work  whenever  practicable. 
«  I  believe  the  farmer  wiU  get  more  for  his  money, 
«  and  the  industrious  the  advantage  to  which  he  is 
"  entitled  over  the  indolent." 

121    Copy  of  Letter  from  Mr,  William  Paxton,  Land 
Agent,   to   Geo.    CuUey,    Esq.,    Assistant   Com- 

— miasioneF. —        _   \,       '        ^ 

Gt.  Berkhampstead, 

o  June  6th,  1868. 

'  I  HATE  perused  the  instructions  from  the  Com- 
missioners, and  am  unable  to  see  their  applicability,  as 
a  vfthole,  to  this  neighbourhood,  as  women  and  girls 
are  not  employed  on  the  land,  and  few  boys  under  the 
age  of  13  go  to  daily  labour.  ,    .    ,    . 

This,  no  doubt,  is  attributable  to  their  being  en- 
gaged in  straw  plait  making,  and  to  their  being  able 
to  earn,  when  the  trade  goes  protty  well,  much  more 
money  than  they  would  if  employed  in  farming,  work, 
also  with  less  wear  and  tear  of  clothing,  and  not  so 
large  consumption  of  food.  „  .  .     , 

The  question  as  to  what  "legislation"  is  required 
for  the  protection  of  juvenile  or  female  labour  m  agri- 
culture and  for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the 


young  throughout  the  agricultural' districtsj  mayj,  J; 
think,  be  atiswered  in  very  few,  words,  .viz,,  "  to  pay 
"  better  wages,'  and  provide  decent  aceommodatSon  in 
"  the  cottages." 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  "humanize'"  the 
individuals  by  providing  them  with  propier  sleeping 
apartments  to  separate  the  sexes,  ahd^  to  effect'  this 
object  no  cottage  should  be  allowed  to  be  erected 
unless  it  contains  three  spacious  and  well-ventilated 
bedrooms. 

Secondly,  to  regulate  wages  "proportionately  ^o 
"  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,"  and  to  fix  ias  a 
standard  one  peck  of  flour,  or  the  value  thereof,  to  be 
paid  for  a  fair  day's  labour. 

If  the  Legislature  can  be  induced,  in  the  face  of  the 
supply  and  demand  of  the  labour  market,  to  remedy 
the  two  existing  objections  "  of  insufficient  accommo- 
"  dation  in  the  cottages,  and  inadequate  wages,"  there 
will,  I  believe,  soon  arise  a  more  satisfactory  state  of 
things  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

The  late  Earl  Brownlow  toot  very  great  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  cottage  tenantry  on  his  estate,  and 
forbad  any  cottages  being  let  with  the  farms.  He  was 
continually  directing  improvements  also  to  be  made  for 
better  accommodation,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  tt^ 
present  Earl  is  equally  desirous  to  ad^  to  their  com- 
fort and  improve  their  condition. 

The  proportion  of  Earl  Brownlow's  cottagek  ,lo  the 
acreage  of  the  estate  varies  considerably  in  "the  dif- 
ferent parishes,  but  I  think  if  taken  as  a  whole  it  is 
ample. 

I  rem,aiu.  Sir, 
Your  obedient,  faithful  servant, 

Wm.  Paxton. 

Geo.  CuUey,  Esq. 

122.  Copy  of  Letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Beards,  Land 
A,gent,  Stowe,  to  Assistant  Commissioner. 

SiK,  June  22nd,  1868. 

I  WAS  not, at  home  when  your  note  and  enclo;. 
sures  arrived,  otherwise  I  should  have  called  oh  you 
for  a  few  minutes'  conversation  regarding  the.  subject 
in  question.  I  have  not  much  time  to  write  thereon, 
but  having  a  large  intercourse  with  agricultural 
Ipbourer^  in  many  counties,,  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
so  badly  off  and  harshly  treated  as  some  would-be 
philanthropists  represent  them  to  be^  No  doubt  there 
are  many  improvident  farm-labourers,  and  some  em- 
ployers not  exactly  what  they  should  be,  but  the  same 
case  applies  to  the  manufacturing  classes.  My  opinion 
is  our  legislators  might  find -better  employment  for 
their  talents,  if  they  possess  any,  than  to  keep  boys 
idle  until  13  years  of  age,  or  to  educate  them  by  Act 
of  Parliament. 

I  am,  Sir,       j.      •    ■  ■      *  .;  I'l 
Yours  Obediently, 

Thos.  Beakps» 

123.  Answers  to  Assistant  Commissioners'  Questions 
by  Eev.  P.  T.  Ouvry,  J.  P.,  Wing,  Leighton 
Buzzard. 

1.  Is  legislation  required  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  age  below  which  children  should  not  allowed  to 
be  employed  in  farm  labour  ? — ^Yes,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  for  them  a  satisfactory  elemeiitary  education. 
Boys  over  13  are  now  discharged  in  favour  of  smaller 
boys  at  less  wageg.  Boys  are  now  employed  at  7 
years  of  age.  I  think  it  should  be  enacted  that  ^o 
boy  should  be  employed  in  farm  labour  under  IQ,    .. , 

2.  There  is  no  injury  done  to  children  employed  in 
farm  labour  in  this  district  through  the  hours  not 
being  limited. 

3.  As  to  the  Factory  Act  principle. — Half-days,  or 
alternate  days,  at  school  and  work  are  quite  imprac- 
ticable. School  attendance  for  a  pertain  number  of 
hours  during  preceding  six  or  12,  mpnths  ■vyould,  do 
pretty  well.  "The  best  plan  I  think  would  be  alternate 
weeks.  A  farmer  who  now  employs  10  boys  would 
then  employ  20  ;  there  should  be  a  certificate  of  the 
past  week's  s^hooKng  to  qualify  for  the  week's  w6rk. 

3  Y  4 
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124.  Answers  to  Assistant  Commissioner's  Questions 
by  W.  Gr.  Duncan,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  Chairman  of 
Newport  Pagnell  Board  of  Guardians. 

I  do  not  think  legislation  is  required  in  this  county 
to  fix  the  age  below  which  children  should  not  be 
allowed  to  work  on  farms.  Farmers  do  not  care  to 
have  a  child  about  their  premises  who  is  so  young  as 
to  be  of  no  use ;  but  at  9  years  old,  the  time  when 
they  maybe  of  use  in  odd  jobs,  they  ai"e  better  learn- 
ing how  to  do  work  than  at  school,  learning  only  to 
read  and  write.  Labourers  with  large  families  cannot 
afford  to  lose  what  their  boys  of  upwards  of  9  years 
of  age  can  earn  for  them.  Besides,  the  boys  are 
learning  how  to  be  good  labourers.  I  never  knew  a 
boy  kept  at  school  tUl  he  was  13  that  was  any  use  as 
a  labourer  when  he  grew  up.  I  have  known  several 
such  cases.  • 

I  should  say,  as  a  general  rule,  9  years  of  age  is 
early  enough  for  most  boys  to  go  out,  but  some  boys 
at  8  are  stronger  than  some  at  9. 

I  should  not  advise  any  limitation  to  the  hours  of 
work  of  children. 

Half-day  at  school  and  half-day  at  work  is  ridicu- 
lous, neither  would  any  farmer  employ  a  boy  three 
days  a  week,  nor  is  it  necessary.  In  my  opinion 
education  should  be  left  to  the  parents.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  enforce  education.  Lodges  and  cottages, 
lying  two  miles  perhaps  from  the  school,  how  is  it 
possible  for  a  child  under  9  years  of  age  to  be  fre- 
quently at  school.  If  the  State  means  to  have  educa- 
tion compulsory,  the  State  must  take  the  school  to  the 
chUd,  and  pay  for  its  schooling. 

W.  G.  Duncan. 


125.  Copy  of  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  Tarver,  Filgrave, 
to  Geo.  Culley,  Esq. 

Deab  Sik,  June  24th,  1868. 

I  FIND  that  I  cannot  fill  up  the  answers  in  the 
form  you  left  with  me,  as  to  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  agricultural  labour,  to  any  purpose.  Our 
numbers  are  really  so  small  as  to  yield  nothing.  I 
cannot  make  up  half  a  dozen  boys  of  our  own  inhabi- 
tants, and  we  do  not  employ  girls  in  the  fields  at  all. 
The  lace  pillow  is.a  great  difiiculty  with  us,  as  it  draws 
off  the  girls  almost  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  boys  are 
taken  on  to  the  farms,  and  I  don't  know  where  we 
could  get  a  vote  like  that  passed  at  the  Newport' 
Pagnell  Union  so  as  to  affect  them. 
Believe  me, 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  Tarvee. 


126.  Copy  of  Letter  from  the  Kev.  F.  A.  Faber  to 
Geo.  Culley,  Esq. 

Deab  Snt, 

So  far  as  the  hoys  are  concerned  I  don't  think 
that  anything  but  compulsory  education  will  be  of  any 
avail.  They  are  taken  away  from  school  as  soon  as 
they  can  earn  anything  in  the  fields,  either  by  tending 
animals  or  scaring  birds.  This  applies  even  to  the 
Sunday  school,  and  prevents  any  regularity.  The 
girls  are  not  taken  so  early,  and  so  they  have  a  better 
beginning.  They  are,  however,  employed  in  weeding 
and  stone  picking,  and  if  this  were  not  the  case  there 
is  the  lace  pillow  at  home.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  girls,  as  a  general  rule,  are  more 
advanced  than  the  boys. 

Faithfully  yours, 

F.  A.  Fabeb. 


127.  Copy  of  Letter  from  Mr.  E.  M.  Baynes,  soli- 
citor and  clerk  of  the  Magistrates  acting  for  the 
Hundred  of  Ashendon. 

Dear  Mk.  Culley, 

Speaking  solely  as  to  this  locality  I  do  not 
think  that  legislation  is  required,  except  that  I  con- 


sider that  no  lad  under  14  years  of  age  should  be 
allowed  to  have  the  sole  charge  of  a  horse  and  carf 
upon  a  public  road ;  there  is  a  penalty  for  allowing  a 
child  under  13  years  of  age  to  (frive  a  cart  or  waggon 
on  a  turnpike  road,  seldom  enforced  and  not  applying 
to  other  public  roads.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
ground  exists  for  limiting  the  hours  of  work  of 
children,  but,  if  there  be,  I  should  say  let  the  limit 
be  10  hours  a  day  between  April  1st  and  Oct.  1st, 
and  8  hours  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  including  a 
proper  allowance  of  time  for  meals. 

As  regards  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
labouring  class,  I  think  that  is  pretty  well  attended 
to  now  in  most  parishes  ;  but  it  has  frequently  struck 
me,  when  seeing  the  children  that  are  brought  up  in 
the  union  workhouse  here  and  contrasting  their  clean, 
cheerful,  healthy  appearance  with  that  of  most  of  the 
children  one  sees  running  about  the  villages,  what  a 
good  thing  it  would  be  if  some  plan  could  be  devised 
and  adopted  by  which  such  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation as  thought  well  might  be  enabled  to  have  their 
children,  say,  from  4  or  5  to  10  years  old,  maintained, 
clothed,  and  educated  at  some  public  establishment 
in  the  neighbourhood  (totally  unconnected  with  the 
union  workhouse),  the  parents  paying  a  small  weekly 
sum  for  each  child  so  taken  off  their  hands.  There 
would  of  com-se  be  a  great  prejudice,  at  first,  with 
parents  against  such  an  establishment,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably altogether  impracticable,  but  could  it  be  carried 
out,  I  think,  in  a  great  many  cases,  both  parents  and 
children  would  be  great  gainers,  and  society  also.  I 
would  give  every  facility  for  parents,  friends,  and 
others  visiting  the  children,  and  let  them  have  two 
months'  holiday,  during  July  and  August,  if  desired, 
and  at  other  times  on  application  under  certain  regu- 
lations. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Culley, 

G.  Culley,  Esq.,  Yours  very  truly, 

&c.        &c.  E.  R.  Batnes. 


ALLOTMENT  SYSTEM. 

128.  Mr.  Henley's  allotments. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number,  size, 
and  rent  of  the  allotments  in  Shabbington  and  Oakley 
parishes,  provided  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Henley, 
M.P.,  from  information  given  to  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner by  Mr.  Higgs,  of  Oakley,  who  lets  and 
collects  the  rents  of  these  allotments  : — 


Parish. 

Name  of  Field. 

1 

Total 
Acreage. 

1 

a5 

1 

Shabbington  - 

Open  wood  - 

43 

a.  r.  p. 
60  3  10 

a.  r.  p. 
1  1  26 

«.  a. 

21    4 

d. 
IS 

Do. 

Grubbing  ground 

29 

111  27 

0  127 

28    0 

2 

Oakley     -       - 

Oakley  wood 

29 

20  3    S 

0  234 

33    0 

21 

Do.       -       - 

Burnt  cover 

29 

•6  3  29 

0  0  33 

22    3 

14 

Total  number  of  allotments,  130. 

Total  acreage  in  allotments,  98  a.  3  r.  31  p. 

The  following  is  the  evidence  of  James,  Cox,  wood- 
man, who  showed  the  allotments  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioner : 

"  Oakley  was  a  wild  blackguard  place,  and  Mr. 
Henley  have  done  it  to  cure  the  place  ;  they  are  not 
allowed  to  plough,  and  that  makes  so  much  more 
work,  you  see,  sir  ;  I  am  certain  the  allotment  sys- 
tem keeps  down  poaching  and  such  like  ;  the  first  as 
is  caught  poaching  loses  his  allotment,  and  they  be 
afraid  to  go  a  poaching  for  fear  they  should  lose  their 
land,  and  that  be  a  wonderful  good  thought  of  Mr. 
Henley's,  I  reckon." 
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DoETON  Estates. 

129.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  allotment 
systam  in  the  Dorton  estates. 


Parisli. 

Acreage  in 
Allotments. 

Number 

of 
Tenants. 

Number 
of 

Cottages. 

Average 
size  of 
Allot- 
ments. 

Eent. 
per 
Acre. 

n  5  m  M 

a.    r.  p. 

4    2  "0 

19    0    0 
19    0    0 
39    0    0 

24 
101 

IS 
105 

21 
53 

21 
11 

a.  r.  p. 
0    0  30 

0  0  30 

1  1  34 
0    1  20 

s.    d. 

23  8 

26    6 

24  0 

42    81 

Total  acreage  in  allotments,  81  a.  2  r. 
Total  number  of  tenants,  243. 
Total  number  of  cottages,  106. 

OviNG. 

130.  Of  the  allotments  in  Oving  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Young  says,  "  They  are  not  equitably  distributed, 
"  some  have  a  good  deal,  some  none.  At  rents  vary- 
"  ing  from  21.  \0s.  to  Al.  10s.  per  acre." 

Atlesbtjey. 

131.  Mr.  Fowler,  occupier,  gives  his  labourers  20 
poles  of  his  best  land  at  50s.  per  acre  (his  own  rent) 
and  returns  the  rent,  with  some  additioti  in  prizes  for 
vegetables. 

Stone. 

182.  Mr.  Joseph  Hughes,  occupier,  said,  "Nearly 
"  all  the  labourers  have  allotments,  most  have  40 
"  poles,  many  half  an  acre.  A  man  should,  not  have 
"  more  than  a  rood  if  he  is  to  do  justice  to  himself 
"  and  his  employer.  I  think  every  man  ought  to 
"  have  30  or  40  poles,  but  not  more." 

133.  Mr.  Monk,  occupier,  gave  the  same  opinion. 

134.  John  Howlett,  a  labourer,  occupying  two 
roods  of  allotment  ground  in  Stone  parish  and  unable 
to  work  much,  gave  evidence  as  foUows  :  "  I  pay  40s. 
"  for  two  roods  and  3Z.  for  my  cottage,  we  could  not 
"  pay  our  rent  if  it  was  not  for  the  allotment,  to  pay 
"  our  rent,  51.,  and  keep  us  in  vegetables  is  as  much 
"  as  ever  a  man  can  do  with  two  roods." 

Dint  ON. 

135.  At  a  parish  meeting  four  occupiers  present 
agreed  that  20  poles  of  good  ground  are  sufficient  for 
a  regular  farm  labourer,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  it. 

BlEETON. 

136.  Mr.  Bell,  occupier,  said,  "  A  few  of  my  men 
"  had  not  allotments  and  I  gave  them  about  20  poles 
"  each  at  5s.." 

LUDGEESHALL. 

137.  Mr.  Stone,  landowner,  says,  "I  let  30  acres 
"  in  allotments  ;  the  tenants  are  bound  to  spade  hus- 
"  bandry;  the  allotments  are  from  half  an  acre  to 
«  two  acres.  This  had  great  effect  in  depauperizing 
«  the  parish,  this  was  begun  just  at  the  time  of  the 
"  introduction  of  the  New  Poor  Law  in  1835. ' 

Newpoet  Pagnell. 

138  Mr.  Chew,  relieving  officer,  says,  « I  consider 
«  any"aUotment  over  40  poles  too  much.  I  think  30 
«  poles  the  right  size  for  growing  vegetables. 

BENEFIT  CLUBS. 

139.  Bobert  Fowler,  labourer.  Great  Brickhill. 
«  There  is  a  feast  to-day  of  the  Buncombe  Arms 
"  Benefit  Club.    I  am  the  oldest  member.    The  club 


was  formed  30  years  ago  and  I  think  it  will  last    Buckingham- 
my  time.     Some  years  ago  Sir  Henry  Foulis  offered         shire. 

through  honorary  members  to  secure  the  club  40A  

a  year  if  we  would  meet  at  the  school  and  have  a      Mr.  Culley. 

supper  at  Is.  a  head  instead  of  the  club  feast  at  n 

2s.  Qd.     They  were  as  if  they  would  swallow  me 

when  I  proposed  this  to  the  club,  and  they  would 

have  nothing  to  say  to  it;  they  like  to  have  an 

'  all  joble,'  and  a  good  many  young  ones  join  for 

the  sake  of  the  holiday  and  beer  ;  we  have  about 

30Z.  in  hand  and  55  members,  we  have  had  above 

70  members.     Sir  Philip  Duncombe  has  helped  us 

sometimes.     I  had  eight  children,  and  I  had  'em 

all  taught  to  read  and  write,  one  of  'em  can  write 

like  a  young  lawyer.     Plait  is  not  good  now,  but 

I  have  known  it  worse." 

South  Buck's  Feiendly  Society. 

140.  There  is  a  large  friendly  society  called  the 
South  Bucks  Friendly  Society,  having  its  centre  at 
Great  Missenden,  about  which  the  following  state- 
ment was  made  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  by  the 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  M.  Clark. 

"  We  have  894  ordinary  and  80  honorary  members, 
and  invested  capital  of  1 1,280^.  and  a  floating  balance 
of  126^. 

PLAITING  SCHOOLS. 

141.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  received  from 
the  chief  constable  of  Bucks  (Captain  Drake),  "A 
"  Eeturn  showing  the  number  of  Plaiting  Schools 
"  in  the  Central  and  South-eastern  Divisions  of 
"  Bucks,"  giving  the  name  of  the  teacher,  situation 
of  the  school,  description  of  room,  number  and  age 
of  children  employed,  and  time  so  employed  daily. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  this  return  ; — 

The  number  of  schools  in  these  divisions  is  102  in 
30  different  parishes ;  the  number  of  children  attend- 
ing these  schools  at  the  time  the  return  was  made 
was — 

Children  under  8  years  of  age        -  -     658 

„         between  8  and  13  years  of  age         799 


Total 


-    1,457 


The  parishes  included  in  these  returns  are — 


Princes  Eisborough. 

Cheddington. 

Monks         ditto. 

Horton. 

EUesborough. 

Marseworth. 

Stoke  Mandeville. 

Slapton. 

Great  Kimble. 

Ivinghoe. 

Little    ditto. 

Wingrave. 

Buckland. 

Aston  Abbots. 

Great  Missenden. 

Stewkeley. 

Wendover. 

Dunton. 

Dinton. 

Hogston. 

Aston  Clinton. 

Chesham. 

Weston  Turville. 

Amersham. 

Wing. 

Penn. 

Cubbington. 

Chesham  Bois. 

Eddlesborough. 

Little  Missenden. 

The  plaiting  rooms  are  thus  described  : — 

3  are  described  as  "  Parish  Schools." 

2 

"  Large  room." 

20 

"  Schoolroom." 

58 

"  Cottage  room."' 

5 

"  Front  kitchen." 

1 

"  Back  kitchen." 

» 

"Badly.      ventilated       and 

crowded." 

6 

"  Badly  ventilated.". 

The  sizes  of  rooms  are  only  given  in  four  instances 

They  are — 

ft.        ft. 

12  -f  12. 

12  -1-  11. 

12  +  10. 

12  -f 

-    9. 

3Z 
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EM;Pi.©TMENT  OP  CHILDBEN,  TOUNG  PERSONS,  AND  WOMEN 


Buckingiiam- 
shire. 

Mr.  CuUey. 


In 

2 

In 

6 

In 

1 

In  35 

In 

4 

In  34 

la 

2 

In 

3 

In 

1 

In 

8 

The  number  of  hours  the  children  are  employed  is 
given  as  under  : — 

In  .6  schools  for  12  hours. 

J'  9      )) 

»  8      „ 

)>  'f    >j 

»  6      „ 

JJ  54    J) 

))  5       „ 

»  "2      » 

„         the  hours  are  not  given. 

Of  the  21  schools  in  the  parish  of  Chesham  it  is 
said.  "Nearly  aU  the  schools  in  this  parish  employ 
"  the  children  up  to  9  p.m.  when  the  trade  is  good  ;" 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  many  others,  adding 
about  three  hours  to  the  usual  six  or  seven  hours 
when  trade,  as  at  the  time  the  returns  were  made, 
is  not  good.  The  usual  hours  returned  as  8  or  9 
a.m.  to  12  noon^.and  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.,  would  be 
lengthened  by  adding  5  to  8  p.m.  or  6  to  9  p.m. 

Of  two  of  the  schools  it  is  said  reading  and  writing 
are  taught. 

Gkeat  Missenden. 

142.  Mrs.  Hall  has  22  children  in  her  school  now, 
used  to  have  30  or  32.  "  Some  children  come  to  me 
"  half  the  day,  and  go  to  the  day  school  half  the  day, 
"  5  of  the  22  do  so.  AU  these  children  can  read  ;  I 
"  teach  them  the ,  lessons  for  next  Sunday.  It  was 
"  very  close  when  we  had  30  children." 

At  another  plait  school  in  Missenden  visited  by 
the  Assistant  Commissioner,  the  children  were  taught 
to  read  the  lessons  for  the  following  Sunday. 

Chbddington. 

143.  Mrs.  Tooley  : — "  I  have  had  a  school  off  and 
"  on  for  30  years.     I  think  to  become  good  plaiters 


"  they  should  begin  at  5  yeiars  old ;  they  should 
"  not  begin  before  5.  I  think  if  they  did  not  begin 
"  to  plait  tm  8  they  would  take  a  long  time  to 
"  become  good  plaiters.  If  a  child  begins  at  5  it 
"  takes  12  months  before  it  can  earn  enough  to  pay 
"  for  the  straws.  There  were  22  children  in  the 
"  school ;  the  eldest  girl  I  have  in  school  is  15,  the 
"  youngest  8.  Before  the  policeman  came  I  had 
"  five  or  six  under  8.     I  have  had  40." 

144.  Per-centage  of  males  and  females  signing  the 
marriage  register  with  a  mark  in  Bucks  : — 
In  1855,  men,  39-2  ;  women,  45-3. 
In  1865,      „     28-4;       „         28-9. 
Per-centage    of    improvement     in     10    years    in 
Bucks : — 

Men,  K)'8  ;  women,  16 "4. 
Per-centage  of  improvement  in  England  : — 

Men,  7'  ;  women,  10' 
Per-centage  in  England  who  signed  with  marks  in 
1865  :— 

Men        22-5. 
Women,  31-2. 


PooE  Rate. 

145.  Cost  per  head  of  population  (census  1861)  of 
charges  for  the  maintenance  and  out-relief  for  year 
ending  Lady-day  1868,  in  four  unions  in  Bucks  : — 


tTnion. 

In  Main- 
tenance. 

OutEelief. 

Total  - 
KeUef. 

Arerage  per 

head  of 

Population, 

1861. 

Aylesbury 

£ 

1,827 

9,483 

£ 
11,810 

s.  d. 
9    7 

TJiame    - 

646 

6,062 

5,698 

7    5 

Winslow 

462 

2,606 

8,058 

6  n 

Wycombe 

2,318 

11,070 

13,388 

7  74 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  RETURNS.— Mb.  C.  J.  BOYLE. 
{Compiled  by  Mr.  P.  Selby,  Secretary  to  the  Commission.') 


HUlSrTINGDONSHIRE. 

The  illness  and  consequent  resignation  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Boyle  interrupted  the  progress  of  his  inquiry  in 
Huntingdonshire.  However,  26  returns  to  the  cir- 
culars distributed  by  him  have  been  received.  These 
returns  embrace  a  wide  and  important  agricultural 
district ;  they  include  a  population  of  nearly  14,000 
peopJ.e,  and  cover  an  area  of  about  50,000  acres. 

Some  of  these  returns  come  from  parishes  where 
private  gangs  are  to  be  found,  and  the  state  of  educa- 
tion among  children  employed  in  these  gangs  is  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  neglected,  though  some  of  the 
returns  do  not  allow  that  "  gang  work  "  is  the  cause. 
The  returns  ia  many  instances  show  that  the  school 
attendance  is  fair,  but  that  the  children  leave  school 
a,t  too  early  an  age  in  order  to  go  to  work,  and 
that  this  loss  is  only  partially,  and  at  best  inadequately 
supplied  by  evening  schools. 

The  retiims  also  show  that  the  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren is  very  little  affected  either  by  distance  from  the 
school  or  by  the  inability  of  the  parents  to  pay  the  fees. 

The  question  is  not  the  payment  of  the  school 
pence,  but  the  loss  of  the  child's  earnings.  It  was 
publicly  stated  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Peterborough 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  that  "  the  supposed  in- 
"  difference-  of  parents  to  the  education  of  their 
"  children  was  reaEy  a  question  of  income." 

Several  witnesses  speak  strongly  of  the  village  beer- 
house as  the  great  enemy  of  the  school. 

With  respect  to  the  employment  of  boys  and  girls 
iu  agriculture,  1st,  as  such  employment  affects  their 
health ;  and  2nd,  as  it  affects  the  morals  of  girls  and 
their  future  aptitude  for  domestic  duties,  these  returns 
disclose  a  striking  unanimity  of  opinion  on  both  points. 

With  the  exce|)tion  of  children  overworked  in 
gangs  under  10  years  of  age,  it  appears  that  field 
work  is  not  only  not  detrimental  to  the  health,  but  is 
by  some  witnesses  pronounced  to  be  highly  beneficial. 
But  the  same  witnesses,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
agree  in  condemning  the  employment  of  girls  in  farm 
work,  both  as  injurious  -to  then-  morals,  and  as  dis- 
qualifying them  for  honie  duties. 

A  large  majority  of  the  retm'ns  concur  in  recom- 
mendiag  that  a  limit  should  be  assigned  below  which 
children  should  not  be  employed;  10  years  is  gene- 
rally taken  as  the  limit,  though  some  witaesses  place  it 
at  eight  years. 

So  far  as  these  returns  permit  a  conclusion  to  be 
arrived  at, .  it  appears  that  about  one-fom'th  of  the 
children  and  young  persons  employed  in  agriculture 
in  that  county,  including  those  in  private  gangs,  are 
under  the  age  of  10  years,  and  many  of  these  are  under 
eight  years. 

In  some  brief  notes,  which  Mr.  Boyle's  failure  of 
health  prevented  him  from  expanding  into  a  report,  he 
has  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  cottage  accommodation  either  given  to 
him  personally  or  embodied  in  returns  which  are  quoted 
below.  With  some  exceptions,  the  cottages  through- 
out the  district  visited  by  Mr.  Boyle  are  insufficient 
in  number,  and  defective  in  the  accommodation  they 
afford  to  their  inmates. 

Mr.  Boyle  quotes  the  words  of  a  large  farmer 
whose  industry  and  skiU  had  raised  him  from  a  humble 
origin  to  be  the  occupier  of  about  1,000  acres  in  the 
highest  class  of  cultivation, — "^  Give  them  "  (the  la- 
bourers) "  airy  roomy  houses  and  build  them  on  the 
"  farms  near  to  thek  work,  and  you  will  find  there 
"  will  be  more  cheerfulness  inside,  and  less  of  the 
"  beershop  out.  A  man  who  comes  home  after  a 
"  long  day's  work  to  a  clean  comfortable  room,  will 
"  not  be  wishing  to  run  out  again  directly  and  leave 
"  it ;  he  will  like  to  rest  and  sit  down  at  his  own  fire- 
"  side,  and  enjoy  his  bit  of  supper  there." 


PARISH  OF  BLUNTISHAM. 

Population  -        -        -     1,351. 

Extracts  from  a  Return  sent  in  by  the  Rev. 
John  Bumff,  Rector. 

Education  among  the  young  of  both  sexes  employed 
in  private  gangs  "  is  very  much  neglected.  The  gangs 
"  work  in  the  fields  eight  months  of  the  year.  Harvest 
"  is  two  months,  so  that  there  is  but  two  months  for 
"  school.  The  little  gained  in  early  days  is  lost  by 
"  disuse,  except  where  adult  schools  are  established, 
"  and  these  very  adult  schools  in  some  measure  act 
"  injuriously.  The  parents  wiU  not  send  their  small 
"  children  to  week  day  school,  because  the  money 
"  they  earn  goes  into  the  family  purse,  and  the  excuse 
"  they  make  is  that  when  grown  up  and  on  their  own 
"  hook  '  they  can  pick  up  as  much  larnin  as  they  want 
"  '  at  the  night  skule  for  northin.'  " 

"  The  half-day  system  as  recommended  in  the  report 
very  good  in  theory,  but  impracticable.  The  girls 
return  home  very  wet,  and  have  to  change  everything 
and  dry  their  clothes  for  next  day.  There  is  neither 
inclination  nor  time  for  the  afternoon  school  at  two 
o'clock,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  children  who 
have  enjoyed  the  Uberty  of  the  gang  will  not  submit 
to  the  necessary  subordination  of  the  school,  in  fact 
they  hate  it." 

The  half  day  at  school  and  half  day  at  work  system 
is  "  impracticable." 

"  Equally  so  the  alternate  whole  day  at  work  and 
whole  day  at  school,  in  consequence  of  weather,  upon 
which  so  much  of  out-door  employment  depends." 

The  school  attendance  is  chiefly  affected  by  "  the 
"  beerhouses,  of  which,"  writes  Mr.  Bumff,  "I  have 
"  one  to  eveiy  42  men,  women,  and  children,  or  to 
"  every  eight  families.  Drinking  therefore  abounds 
"  without  much  drunkenness.  '  Lowance '  is  also 
"  veiy  common,  three  pints  a  day.  This  thins  om- 
"  school.  If  it  were  not  for  drink  aU  would  be  well 
"  off  and  able  to  send  then-  chUdi-en  pretty  regularly.'" 

With  regard  to  cottage  accommodation.  "  The 
"  cottage  property,  as  a  rule,  belongs  to  small  trades- 
"  men,  and  has  been  purchased  for  investment.  I 
"  have  one  with  a  single  bedroom  in  which  upon  two 
"  beds  sleep  father  and  mother,  Mary  aged  24,  Lizzie 
"  18,  Sam  19,  John  16,  and  till  Very  lately  two  other 
"  young  men,  one  now  dead  and  the  other  maiTied, 
"  and  the  young  woman  to  whom  he  was  engaged. 
"  No  curtains  !  When  Mary  was  confined  her  two 
"  youngest  brothers  slept  at  the  bottom  of  the  same 
"  bed  with  her  and  her  sister,  their  feet  coming  io. 
«  the  middle." 

A  very  interesting  letter  on  the  half-time  system, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Boyle  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Tebbutt,  of 
Bluntisham,  will  be  found  in  Appendix,  Part  1.,  p.  147. 


PARISH  OF  UPTON. 

Population,  152  Acreage,  1,093. 

Extracts  from  a  Return  sent  in  by  the  Rev. 

R.  C.  DiCKERSON. 

"No  case  of  injmy  to  health  or  constitutiqn  fi-om 
excessive  labour  has  come  under  my  observation. 
They  themselves  maintain  that  their  life  in  the  open 
air  is  healthful." 

"  The  tone  of  morals  is  low."  «  Field  work  makes 
the  woman's  hands  homy,  which  unfits  them  for  needle- 
work.    It  also  makes  them  averse  to  domestic  duties." 

"If  any  restriction  is  put  on  the  employment  of 
females  in  field  work  I  would  limit  it  to  a  defined  age 
say,  for  instance,  that  none  should  work  in  the  fields 
tiQ  17  years  of  age.     This  would  induce  parents  to 
send  their  children  to,  domestic  service." 

"  The  school  attendance  is  not  affected  with  us  by 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents."    "  The  chief 
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difficulties  are  the  want  of  efficient  teachers  and  the 
disinclination  to  leave  home  at  night  when  fatigued 
by  the  day's  work." 


PARISH  OF  PAPWORTH  ST.  AGNES. 


Population,  165 


-  Acreage,  1,280. 


Extracts  from  Returns  sent  in  by  Arthur 
Sperling,  Esq.,  J.P. 

"  The  only  field  labom'  injurious  to  health  is  weeding 
ia  high  wet  corn." 

"  Education  is  fair  in  this  parish.  It  is  quite  the 
exception  for  a  middle  aged  labouring  man  or  woman 
to  be  unable  to  read." 

''  I  think  the  employment  of  females  in  agriculture  in- 
jurious to  them.  The  girls  are  made  coarse,  the  women 
lose  more  by  neglect  of  their  home  duties  than  they  earn 
in  the  fields.  I  would  allow  none  to  work  under  8  years, 
and  separate  the  sexes,  and  would  prohibit  females 
fi'om  working  between  12^  and  18.  I  would  also  dis- 
courage but  not  prohibit  all  female  labour  in  the  fields." 

"The  half  day  at  school  and  half  day  at  work  I 
think  impracticable.  The  altemaje  whole  day  system 
might  possibly  answer." 

'  The  school  attendance  is  not  affected  by  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents.  The  attendance 
at  evening  school  is  chiefly  prevented  by  weariness 
after  work." 


PARISH  OF  HOLME. 

Population,  644  ,-         -         -  Acreage,  4,274. 

Extracts  from  a  Return  sent  in  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  B.  Knight. 

"  The  state  of  education  of  those  who  work  on  the 
land  is  miserable." 

"I  think  the  same  restrictions  necessary  in  the  private 
as  in  the  public  gangs,  especially  as  to  the  separation 
of  the  sexes  and  the  character  of  the  gang-master." 

"  The  employment  of  females  in  agriculture  unfits 
and  indisposes  them  for  domestic  duties,  and  as  a  rule 
is  unfriendly  to  morality.  I  believe  the  employment 
of  girls  is  not  necessary,  and  is  most  undesirable. 
Such  labour  sucks  the  blood  of  all  social  improvement, 
for  even  if  they  get  no  harm,  I  am  certain  they  grow 
up  to  be  the  worst  wives  and  mothers,  helpless  and 
ignorant  in  every  domestic  work.  I  would  restrict 
then-  employment  until  the  age  of  14  or  15.  This 
would  encourage  their  being  sent  to  school.  No 
restriction  should  be  placed  on  female  labour  in  har- 
vest time." 

"  I  believe  insufficient  cottage  accommodation  to  be 
decidedly  prejudicial  to  the  morality,  health,  and 
sobriety  of  the  poor.  It  is  impossible  that  a  whole 
family  can  be  brought  up  with  the  use  of  only  one  bed- 
room and  escape  injury.  The  depression  and  languor 
resulting  from  close  and  crowded  rooms,  especially  in 
weak  constitutions,  is  a  great  help  to  disease,  and  a 
great  promoter  of  intemperate  habits  ;  I  believe  legisla- 
tion is  more  needed  here  than  in  the  matter  of  private 
gangs." 


PARISH  OF  STILTON. 

Population,  724  -         -  Acreage,  1,570. 

Extracts  from  a  Return  by  the  Rev.  Thos. 

HuTTON,  Rector. 

"  Field  work  as  a  regular  system,  is  very  injurious 

"  to   the   morality   of  females.     It   unfits  them   for 

"  domestic  duties.     In  winter,  when  there  is  no  field 

"  work,  they  are  thrown  upon  thp  streets,  and  thus 

"  form  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  moral  eleva- 

"  tion  of  the  labouring  classes."     "  I  am  inclined  to 

"  think   that  the  labouring  classes  would  be  great 


"  gainers  in  the  end  if  all  female  labour  in  the  fields 
"  were  prohibited  except  in  harvest.  The  next  best 
"  step  to  this  would  be  to  prohibit  all  females  under 
"18  except  at  hay  and  corn  harvest.  The  prevailing 
"  opinion  among  farmers  here  is  that  female  labour  is 
"  unnecessary  except  at  those  busy  seasons." 

"  An  intelligent  fai-mer  here  suggests  that,  in  the 
case  of  boys,  education  should  be  made  compulsory  up 
to  eight  years  of  age,  and  also  from  8  to  10  during 
the  winter  half  yeai-  and  from  10  to  12  during  the 
three  winter  months ;  any  ftirther  restriction  he  con- 
siders would  be  an  undue  interference  with  the  claims 
of  labour.  He  also  thinks  the  half  day  and  alternate 
day  plans  impracticable." 

"  The  pecuniary  resources  of  the  parents  affect 
"  school  attendance  "  to  a  large  extent,  not  however 
so  much  from  inability  to  pay  the  school  fees  as  from 
unwillingness  to  exercise  any  self-denial  to  meet  such 
a  requirement.  Every  eighteenth  house  in  this  parish 
is  a  public  house,  and  during  the  half  year  ending  last 
Lady  day  140  persons,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
population,  had  recourse  to  parochial  relief." 

The  want  of  cottage  accommodation  "has  a  most 
"  injurious  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
"  poor."  "  The  moralities  of  life  are  not  to  be  ex- 
"  pected  when  its  decencies  are  impossible.  Ill  con- 
"  structed  and  unhealthy  cottages  have  a  most  im- 
"  portant  influence  on  the  self-respect  and  general 
"  habits  of  the  labouring  poor.  They  tend  to  turn 
"  wives  into  drabs,  and  husbands  into  drunkards  ;  the 
"  children  eveii  when  not  employed  are  kept  from 
"  school,  either  from  want  of  decent  clothing  or 
"  because  the  means  which  ought  to  have  gone  for 
"  their  education  have  been  squandered  in  drink." 

"  The  construction  and  drainage  of  cottages  in  many 
instances  are  very  defective.  There  are  130  cottages 
in  this  parish,  of  these  64  have  only  one  bedroom, 
60  have  two,  and  six  three  bedrooms;' 40  have  no 
back  entrance  ;  one  fanjily  of  five  persons,  four  of  six, 
two  of  seven,  three  of  eight,  two  of  nine,  and  one  of 
ten  persons  occupy  cottages  with  only  one  bedroom. 
The  worst  cottages  generally  belong  to  persons  of 
limited  means;  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  are 
totally  unfit  for  families  to  live  in." 

"  The  average  rent  is  Is.  Qd.  a  week.'' 

"  It  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  industry 
and  frugality,  if  every  facUity  were  given  by  law,  and 
by  building  societies  under  the  direction  of  the  county  . 
gentry,  to  enable  the  labourer  to  purchase  his  own 
cottage  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  years  by  monthly  or 
quarterly  instalments." 


PARISH  OF  ST.  MARY,  RAMSEY, 
Population,  1088.        -         Acreage,  6,000. 

'  Extracts  from  a  Return  sent  in  by  the 
Rev.  William  Collins. 

The  state  of  education  among  the  young  of  both 
sexes  is  "  low,  but  not  attributable  to  gang  work." 

"  I  consider  -that  aU  children  should  attend  school 
for  four  years  at  least  before  working  in  gangs  or  in 
field  labour  generally  ;  that  they  should  not  work 
under  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  ;  that  from  eight  or 
nine  to  13  children  should  attend  school  three  or  four 
months  each  year  ;  this  would  keep  up  their  learning, 
and  be  no  hai-dship  to  either  child  or  employer." 

"  I  have  not  myself  seen  or  heard  of  any  evil  or 
hardship  arising  out  of  the  private  gang  system., 

"  I  do  not  think  that  the  employment  of  women  in 
agriculture  is  hurtfiil  to'  morality,  but  I  do  think  it  is 
not  a  good  training  for  domestic  duties;  I  do  not 
i-ecommend  any  restriction  on  such  employment ;  it  is 
an  evil,  but  a  necessary  one." 
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